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PREFACE. 


The  Reader  will  Had  on  Die  two  last  pages  of  the  final  $ of 
this  Treatise  most  of  what  would  otherwise  have  had  to  stand  here : 
therefore!  I may  new  be  very  brief. 

Whosoever  is  inclined  to  wonder  more  or  less  at  my  having 
pondered  with  much  scrupulous  interest  a subject  which,  besides  being 
somewhat  hackneyed,  can  scarcely  fail  to  appear  nnto  many  extreme- 
ly nngenial,  is  gently  requested  not  to  leave  unheeded  an  inciden- 
tal allusion  which  occurs  in  §.  13;  at  the  same  time,  however,  I must 
confess  that  an  academical  purpose,  for  which  this  literary  attempt 
was  originally  intended,  induced  me  to  bestow  upon  it  a greater 
measure  of,  at  all  events,  philological  variety  and  minuteness  than 
I might  otherwise  have  deemed  necessary.  Yet,  to  whatever  amount 
of  careful  reading  and  reflection  this  humble  performance  itself  should 
bear  testimony,  I am,  since  it  has  lain  before  me  in  its  printed  form, 
already  very  keenly  aKvc  to  — besides  mere  Errata  of  the  character 
intimated  s.  v.  Misprints  on  the  last  leaf,  e.  g.  incontestible  for  in- 
contestable, vericundus  for  vereeundus,  etc.  — some  few  palpable 
omissions  as  well  as  slight  mistakes,  so  that  I could  now,  without 
much  labor  or  trouble,  append  a sheet  of  additions  and  corrections,  if 
I did  not  believe  it  more  advisable,  considering  the  great  length  to 
which  the  Book  has,  almost  imperceptibly,  grown,  to  reserve  such 
new  materials  and  more  accurate  analysis  to  occupy  the  place  of  repe- 
titions that  shall  be  expunged,  and  of  trivial  quotations  or  gratuitous 
references  that  Shall  be  withdrawn,  in  a second  edition,  Should  a Second 
edition  chance  to  become,  sooner  or  later,  requisite.  For  the  present,  I 
will  content  myself  with  modestly  suggesting  to  the  Reader  a perusal 
of  the  entire  Work,  ere  he  condemh  any  particular  portion  of  it,  inas- 
much as  I have  not  infrequently  inserted  in  one  § what  I had  neg- 
lected to  Adddto  in  some  other  §,  where  it  would  have  stood  more 
properly,  and  to  revoke  or  to  modify  on  one  page  what  I had  un- 
willingly and  unwittingly  misstated  or  misinterpreted  on  another. 
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Oral  assistance  I have  solicited  and  received  in  two  instances 
only,  viz.  on  a Sanskrit  vocable  and  a Rabbinical  passage,  — and 
the  results  of  that  aid  I have  duly  acknowledged  in  §.  37  and  §.  47 ; 
nor  have  I ever  consciously  evaded  mentioning  any  one  of  the  nu- 
merous Writings  I have  consulted,  and  to  some  of  which  I have 
been  largely  indebted,  for  information : but,  strange  to  say,  to  the  sole 
— as  far  as  I am  aware  — existent  professedly  historical  mono- 
graphs on  Suicide,  the  complete  titles  of  which  I am  now  about  to 
give,  the  following  attempt  at  something  resembling  at  least  an  or- 
ganic history,  theoretical  and  practical,  of  Suicide  owes,  whilst  nothing 
at  all  in  point  of  form  or  spirit,  so  little  upon  the  whole  as  regards 
matter  that,  I may  without  ingratitude  venture  to  affirm,  the  said 
series  of  ethical  dissertations  would  have  turned  out  pretty  much 
as  and  what  they  are,  whether  bad,  indifferent,  or  good,  supposing 
the  zealously  Catholic  Italian  Priest  Buonafede,  *)  the  drily  orthodox 
Anglican  clergyman  Moore, 2)  and  the  semi-rationalistic  German  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  Stftudlin 3)  not  to  have  preceded  me  with  their  res- 
pective, very  much  scantier  and  more  limited,  and  scarcely  more  than 
nominally  kindred,  Essays thence,  indeed,  though  I did  peruse  Stfiud- 
lin’s  work  attentively,  I merely  dipped  into  Buonafede’s,  and  read  only 
about  one  third  of  Moore’s.  However,  I feel  the  invidiousness  of 
even  touching  upon  suchlike  wholesale  comparisons : wherefore,  gladly 
leaving  the  Reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  by  consulting  for  himself 
the  three  literary  performances  I have  just  drawn  his  special  atten- 
tion to,  I will  speedily  conclude  by  begging  his  leave  — be  he  cour- 
teously or  be  he  discourteously  disposed  towards  the  publication  now 
submitted  „with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head*  to  his  indulgent 
notice  — to  remind  him  of  two  very  simple,  but  very  weighty,  lines 
in  one  of  our  English  Hymns: 

„Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  — to  livej 
Nor  all  of  death  — to  die." 

Nuremberg,  Oct.  25,  1855.  H.  6.  M. 


*)  Storia  critica  e filosoflca  del  suicidio,  1761,  — translated  anno  1841  into 
French,  with  sundry  Appendices,  under  the  title  of  „Histoire  critique  et  philo- 
sophique  du  suicide"  by  MM.  Armellino  and  Gu6rin.  *)  A fuU  Inquiry  into  the 
subject  of  Suicide ; to  which  are  added,  (as  being  closely  connected  with  the  same 
subject,)  two  Treatises  on  Duelling  and  Gaming,  1790.  *)  ($ef$i<$tf  her  iftorfteQun* 
gen  unb  Ee^ren  eom  ®elbfhneibf,  1824. 
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litrMietiia 


CHAPTER  L ETYMOLOGICAL 

§.  1.  Preliminary  remark. 

Every  reader  of  this  Chapter  will  very  soon  perceive  that  mere 
etymological  investigations  are  not  by  any  means  my  ultimate  object 
in  selecting  and  discussing  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  designations  of 
that  aet,  the  history  of  which,  in  a doctrinal  and  legislative  point  of 
view,  I shall  attempt  to  write;  that,  indeed,  these  designations  will 
be  used  mainly  as  a legitimate  and  convenient  peg  on  which  I may 
hang  sundry  more  or  less  significant  and  important  preliminary  ethico- 
philosophical  and  historico- ethical  observations  and  disquisitions , as  a 
fountain-head  out  of  which  various  comments,  inferences,  parallels 
will  naturally  and  necessarily  flow.  Mere  vocables,  in  whatsoever 
degree  they  may  be,  and  really  are,  interesting  and  fruitful  in  a strictly 
grammatical  performance,  have,  nevertheless , no  urgent  claim  upon 
attention  and  consideration  in  such  a Treatise  as  the  present  one,  un- 
less they  can  be  shown  and  proved  to  involve  points  of  vital  import, 
and  to  afford  scope  for  the  suggestion  and  solution  of  essential  diffi- 
culties. And  I need  scarcely  remark  that  from  very  many  words,  as 
such,  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  light  may  be  derived  about  the  notions 
and  maimers,  the  mental  insights  and  moral  convictions  of  mankind 
in  general  or  of  individual  nations:  as  they  are  the  outgrowths  and 
results,  so  they  are  likewise  the  records  and  witnesses  of  what  man 
thought,  felt,  acted  in  reference  to  this  or  that  especial  subject ; they 
have,  as  their  ethical  significance,  so  likewise  their  popular  history. 
I must,  however,  add  that,  b&ng  fully  conscious  of  the  very  question- 
able character  which  frequently  attaches  to  the  results  of  etymological 
researches,  I shall  not  in  any  portion  of  this  Chapter  regard  mere 
etymologise  m » sound  mi  solid  basis  of  argument.  Wishing  the 
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reader  to  understand,  clearly  and  folly,  what  I believe  to  constitute 
the  real  nature,  and  .to  mark  the  exact  boundaries,  of  suicide,  I will 
endeavor  to  extract  from  word-roots  and  word-forms  such  reflections 
and  definitions  as  may  be  thereto  needed  or  usefol. 

§.  2.  The  term  Suicide. 

The  word  ttticide  is,  palpably,  of  Latin  root  and  form;  but  it  is 
not  of  classical  origin,  nor  is  it  even  of  mediaeval  growth:  it  is, 
rather,  only  a comparatively  recent  coinage  of  the  Romanic  languages, 
and  would  seem  to  be  traceable  to  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 
Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Pascal,  for  instance,  still  employ  slightly  or 
essentially  different  expressions  which  will  come  before  us  in  the  se- 
quel, and,  indeed,  the  elder  Desfontaines  (f  1745)  is  stated1)  to 
have  been  the  first  who  shaped  and  employed  the  term  under  men- 
tion. However,  for  the  last  half-century  or  century  this  word  has 
among  ourselves,  as  well  as  in  French,  pretty  nearly  supplanted  its 
predecessors;  for  instance,  the  synonymous  term  „self-fllaughter“  has 
passed  almost  into  disuse,  as  the  somewhat  equivocal  periphrasis  „ho- 
mieide  volontaire*,  sdL  „de  soi-mfime",  has  ceased  to  be  in  use  at  aU. 
The  analogously  moulded  Teutonic  *ord  €>e(bjttobtung,  which  the 
Germans  (and,  I presume,  the  Dutch,  foe  Danes  &c.)  occasionally 
employ,  possesses  at  least  one  decided  advantage  over  foe  Romanic 
one,  inasmuch  as  it  applies  to  foe  deed  only,  whereas  suicide  both 
hi  French  and  English  designates,  without  any  distinction  whatsoever, 
equally  foe  action  and  the  agent,  though  foe  genius  of  the  Latin 
language  would,  doubtless,  have  admitted  and  required  a terminal 
difference,  vis.  sulcidium  and  suicida,  as  exemplified  in  the  cognate 
formations  homicidium  and  homicide,  parricidinm  and  parricide.  In 
English,  this  linguistic  inaccuracy  has  been  felt;  for  I have  read  of 
attempts  at  removing  it,  e.  g.  reserving  foe  form  suicide  for  the  de- 
signation of  the  person  exclusively,  the  form  „sulcfema  or  „saicidiam“ 
has  been  proposed  for  the  exclusive  designation  of  foe  deed;  but 
snidsm  is  so  mutilated  that  it  is  not  intelligible,  and  sukkUsm  is 
manifestly  too  clumsy  to  merit  adoption. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  external  history  and  character  of  foe 
term  suicide;  now  an  equally  rapid  glance  at  its  internal  bearing 

4)  Vide  •Mills.  SttMtiotu#  sea  a.  itysutsat;  Ik  VII,  p.  370,  note. 
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and  messing.  B speaks,  if  etymologically  defined,  of  a mauls  killing 
or  slaying  his  adf,  has  se,  hi*  proprimn  (cf.  the  kindred  term  pro- 
prioaffiom  which  some  writers  employ);  bat  does  It  then  not  appear 
too  significant  and  too  comprehensive  for  what  It  is  really  intended 
to  convey  ? Does  he  who  commits  suicide  thereby  slay,  destroy,  de- 
prive of  vitality  — hk  veritable  sdf?  Host  assuredly,  he  does  not, 
if,  after  the  risible  portion  of  the  human  plant  has  been  mown  down 
by  death’s  scythe,  and  left  to  fade  and  rot  into  the  dost  whence  it 
sprang,  an  invisible  seed  of  immortality  still  remain,  transplanted  else- 
whither, there  to  bloom  and  thrive  anew  in  self-consciousness  and 
self-manifestation ; most  assuredly,  he  does  not,  if  all  death  and  any 
death  be  mere  translation,  continuation,  resurrection  of  Being,  and 
m no  wise  obstruction,  cessation,  and  annihilation  of  it 

The  late  distinguished  Chinese  scholar  and  semi-missionary,  Gtttdaff, 
emphatically  and  repeatedly  states1)  that  the  national  creed  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Realm  ignores  the 
immortality  of  the  soul;  and  Morrison 2)  singles  out,  a3  the  most  usual 
one,  from  among  the  rather  numerous  expressions  which  the  Chinese 
language  possesses  for  the  act  under  discussion  „tsze  tsintt,  i.  e.  to 
put  a termination  to  one’s  existence.  I cannot  exactly  credit  GtitriafTs 
assertion  for  reasons  I shall  assign  in  the  sequel,  nor  do  I know  a word 
ot  Chinese*,  indeed,  I meant  merely  to  give  an  instance  of  perfect 
harmony  between  a materialistic  belief  and  a materialistic  expression, 
whereas  the  bulk  of  us  unwittingly  and  unwillingly  speak  the  dialect 
of  materiafism , when  we  employ  the  term  „suidde*,  or  put  in  the 
newspaper  that  N.  N.  has  „ taken  away  his  existence*;  for,  I may 
incidentally  remark,  die  term  „ existence*,  howsoever  mysterious  its 
etymological  import  may  be,  is  invariably  understood  as  conveying 
something  even  mere  pregnant  and  generic  than  the  term  life.  The 
bulk  of  ns  do  believe  with  more  or  less  of  dearness  and  certainty 
that  ft#  Bfe  of  ours  is  not  the  life,  and  that  man’s  mortal  career  is 
not  bk  existence;  that  our  genuine  and  real  se  or  self  k,  rather,  a 
spiritual  and  divine  essence  which,  because  immortal,  we  cannot  kill, 
L e.  annihilate,  even  if  we  would;  although,  at  the  same  time,  we 
we  very  fat  from  Inclining  to  deny  the  value  and  doseness  of  the 
emnexion  between  die  body  and  the  soul  of  man  in  the  sphere  of 


0 Tide  bis  History  of  China,  ancient  and  modern,  1831. 
*nuyf  YsL  1,  p.  943. 


*)  Chinese  Dic- 

!♦ 
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apace  and  time,  or,  from  being  unable  to  realiae  to  ourselves  In  deep 
and  keen  Individual  consciousness  the  momentous  signifieaney  of  that 
which  we  can  destroy  and  which  the  suicide  does  destroy*  Whilst, 
however,  no  such  inadequate  analogies,  lame  similes,  or  frivolous  sneers 
of  philosophic  systems,  mystic  pietisms,  or  unholy  seoffers  as  we  shall 
by  and  by  hear  of,  need  rob  us  of  these  convictions,  it  now  becomes 
our  duty  to  enquire,  historically  and  psychologically,  what  the  rela- 
tions are  in  which  Annihilation  and  Immortality  as  two  great  opposite 
faiths  have  stood  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  suicide  in  ancient  and 
modern  days;  we  shall  then  see  that  comparatively  few  among  those 
who  vindicated  self-slaughter,  or  slew  themselves,  either  wished,  or 
expected,  to  destroy  their  selves,  so  that,  even  in  this  point  of  view, 
a certain  kind  and  measure  of  one-sidedness  and  carelessness  might 
be  said  to  attach  to  the  term  Suicide. 

§.  3.  The  relation  of  Annihilation  and  Immortality 
to  Suicide. 

If  in  the  stilly  depths  of  the  silent  soul  by  lonely  night  we  would 
fun  try  to  work  out  clearly  and  fully  the  notion  of  Annihilation,  and 
to  grasp  firmly,  and  hold  fast  for  a while,  its  image,  most  of  us  would 
stagger,  shrink,  start  back,  shudder,  as  did  the  German  prose-poet  at 
his  own  „ Atheist’s  Dream*,  or,  as  did  the  fictitious  Frankenstein  be- 
fore his  own  „Monster“,  That  sleep  into  a dreamless,  dawnless,  ever- 
lasting blank;  that  sudden  full-stop  to  the  ^beautiful,  friendly  habi- 
tude of  Being  and  Working*,  to  all  expression  of  the  heart’s  longings, 
to  every  endeavor  of  the  mind’s  energies;  that  abrupt  closing  and 
final  clasping  of  the  life-book  over  whose  leaves  we  had  so  familiarly 
and  fondly  pored  and  pondered:  few  among  us,  perhaps,  dare  to  think 
it  and  believe  in  it.  When  wishing  and  hoping  and  preparing  for  the 
sweet,  undisturbed  rest  of  a long,  deep  slumber,  Death’s  daily  recur- 
ring shadowy  type  and  hymned  twin-brother,  in  the  softening  simi- 
litude of  which  the  N.  T.  itself  has  arrayed  the  terrors  of  the  last 
foe,  we  involuntarily  think  of  its  refreshing  influence;  and  this  very 
thought  of  its  quickening  power  implies  and  pre-supposes  the  expec- 
tation and  assurance  of  a re-awaking , the  anticipation  of  a mom  after 
the  night,  of  labor  after  the  repose,  of  realities  that  shall  again  and 
still  and  ever  haunt,  and  cling  to,  the  souk 
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Thence  K comes  that  several  among  those  who  have  written  ev» 
pressly  on  and  against  suicide  would  fain  impress  upon  us  that  among 
the  most  terrible  of  terrors  which  reflecting  man  can  form  any  idea 
of,  Annihilation  presents  itself  foremost,  or  next  to  foremost  Three 
somewhat  modem  thinkers  I will  here  already  quote.  Reinhard  says 
of  Annihilation : i)  „quod  humana  natura  omnium  maxima  detestator 
sc  perhorresdta  Formey:2)  „je  ne  sache  que  la  damnation  dter- 
nelle  qui  puisse  fahre  souhaiter  l’an&mtissement;  et  j’ai  m$me  ouf 
sonvent  dire  h on  homme  d'un  savoir  et  d’on  mdrite  dis tinged  (feu 
M.  la  Grose),  qu’il  aoroit  peine  h opter  dans  cette  terrible  alternative.* 
Mendelssohn : s)  „uttb  tnenn  ehte  cirfgc  ®ntbammttlfj  megilp  tefatj  fo 
urafte  fie  bet  9tu$lofe  bcitnodf  fritter  3«itid)tung  wrjie^cn."  What 
these  men,  to  whose  respective  essays  we  6hall  have  to  revert  more 
folly  in  the  sequel,  themselves  thought,  felt,  believed,  they  had,  of 
course,  a perfect  right  also  to  utter;  but  their  utterances  possess  only 
individual  truth  and  relative  value;  else,  this  would  be  a justifiable 
inference  and  a self-evident  proposition : those  who  have  either  been 
educated,  or  have  speculated  themselves,  into  the  presumption  or  con- 
viction of  the  mortal  nature  of  the  human  soul,  must  be  leabt  in- 
clined and  least  addicted  to  suicide ; for  unto  them  a prolongation  of 
even  the  most  miserable  existence  on  earth  would  of  necessity  appear 
preferable  to  alter  cessation  of  being  outside  the  earth;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  belief  in  Annihilation  could  not  but  be,  as  it  were,  a 
kind  of  preventive  of  self-destruction.  However,  the  facts  of  the  case 
in  both  Pagan  and  Christian  history  urge  a widely  different  conclu- 
sion upon  us.  We  will  here  and  throughout  this  § merely  intimate 
what  we  shall  demonstrate  on  later  occasions.  Lucretius,  the  elder 
PHny,  the  younger  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Tacitus,  Hume,  Holbach,  Fre- 
derick Ae  Great,  for  instance,  extolled  and  commended  suicide  as  a 
glorious  privilege  of  human  liberty,  as  a necessary  condition  of  hu- 
man happiness;  and,  to  a very  considerable  extent  at  least,  poste- 
rity is  in  a position  to  know  that  the  views  of  these  respective  an- 
cient and  modem  writers  concerning  the  soul's  destiny  after  death 
were  of  a more  or  less  annihilation-predicting  character:  Lucretius 


f)  Bis*,  de  raorte  voluntaria  quid  et  quam  clare  praecipiat  philosophia, 
1778;  in  his  Opuscula  academics,  vol.  I,  p.  77.  *)  Piss,  sur  le  meuitre  vo- 
WaSaire  de  soi-mdme,  1754,  in  his  Melanges  philosophiques , tome  1,  p.  200. 
*)  Brief*  fiber  hie  ttinpfitibwtgttt,  1780,  in  his  f&tmntu^c  SBctfe,  8.  2,  p.  161 
W the  Ofen  edit.). 
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and  the  elder  Pliny  scent  die  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
Hume  and  Holbach  flatly  deny  that  the  soul  hi  immortal,  and  Fre- 
derick the  Great  appears  to  do  the  same  (but  he  is  somewhat  vague 
In  his  communications  on  this  point,  and  sometimes  seems  to  contra- 
dict himself);  and,  finally,  the  younger  Seneca,  Tacitus  and  Epicte- 
tus apparently  considered  the  perishing  of  the  individual  soul  as  more 
than  probable  (for  there  is  in  their  writings  a sort  of  modest  wavering 
on  this  subject).  But,  — one  might  object,  — arguing  in  defence 
of  suicide  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  committing  suicide;  we 
may  be  bold  enough  to  reason  in  favor  of  what  we,  nevertheless,  do 
not  venture  to  perform.  True;  but  this  admission  in  no  wise  alters 
or  affects  the  real  state  of  the  case  we  are  now  enquiring  into.  Suicide 
was  proverbially  frequent  among  the  followers  of  the  Stoic  school  to 
which  Epietetus  belonged,  and  it  was,  doubtless,  a nobler  and  purer 
and  manlier  motive  than  mere  fear  of  annihilation  which  rendered  him 
a practical  example  of  anti-suicide,  despite  his  pro-suicidal  theories; 
but  the  younger  Seneca,  also  a disciple  of  the  same  philosophical 
sect,  himself,  informs  us  that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  would 
have  committed  suicide,  had  not  filial  and  conjugal  considerations  in- 
terfered; Lucretius  is  generally  believed  to  have  died  by  his  own 
hand,  and  Frederick  tho  Great  was,  during  certain  critical  periods  of 
his  career,  only  with  difficulty  prevented  from  putting  his  suicidal 
theory  into  practice.  Therefore,  speaking  historically,  — and  we  are 
standing  for  the  present  solely  opon  historical  ground,  — the  belief 
in  Annihilation  is  not  a preventive  of  suicide. 

Indeed,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  modern  thinkers  would  seem 
to  have  started  from  the  very  opposite  hypothesis,  and  to  view  the 
belief  in  Annihilation  as,  theoretically  and  practically,  even  a pro- 
vocative to  suicide.  It  may  suffice  for  our  immediate  purpose  to  quote 
the  dicta  of  two  modern  thinkere  who  enjoyed  a considerable  reputa- 
tion in  their  day.  Maupertuis  says:1)  „Si  Ton  part  d’une  Religion, 
qui  promette  des  recompenses  dterneUes  h celui  qui  souffre  patiem- 
ment,  qui  menace  de  chatimens  dternels  celui  qui  meurt  pour  ne  pas 
soufirir;  ce  n’est  plus  ni  un  homme  courageux,  ni  uu  ldche  qui  so 
tue,  c’est  un  insense : ou  plutdt,  la  chose  est  impossible.  M&is  nous 
ne  considerons  id  l’homme  que  dans  l’etat  nature!,  sans  crainte  et 


*)  Essai  da  sjrsttme  des  StoKden* , 1753,  in  les  oeuvres  de  & de  Mtu- 
pertuis,  pp.  393,  394. 
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mbs  esporan ee  dNme  antra  vie;  mrignemsat  <hm efj  h raadre  m con- 
dition meffieure.  Or  dans  cette  position,  U rat  Aidant  qatl  n*y  n 
ni  gtoira,  ni  nlran,  h damaorar  an  proto  It  das  maux  auxqnels  on 
pent  m soustraira,  par  one  douleur  d’nn  moment.  Dhs  que  la  aomma 
daa  nuax  snrpaaae  la  aoaune  dee  biens,  la  Neant  oat  preferable  h 
l’Etra:  at  las  Stofdens  raiaonnent  juste,  lorsqu’ils  regardant  la  Mart 
comma  on  ramfede  utile  at  permta.“  ......  „On  ne  pant  paa  doutar  qua 

cette  question,  dn  droit  qua  l'bomme  a sur  aa  vie,  na  ddpende  daa 
Iddes  qn’il  a d’une  Divinity  qul  Ini  pormat  on  qui  lui  ddfand  d’en 
disposer;  da  la  mortality,  on  da  l’immortalitd  da  Fame."  And  Garve:1) 
^2Hc  alto  (h  e.  Pagan)  SDloral  wrbanb  todxx  bto  8e^te  bob  <Bott,  ttod} 
non  bet  Sufasft/  fo  flotau  ndt  i^rnt  SHorf^riftra.  Usb  nut  birfe  8dp 
ten  Mibtoton  bat  @dbftntorb.  3n  ban  Gtofhbtopunfte,  in  tocftban 
bit  name  Steal  btofc  €>ofi)nt  bctoa$tot  (nnb  bet  tip  gmfi  Bon  bet 
teifttUbai  SriiflioB  angegebat  worbat),  bto  gamkltfamt  gafNtatng 
safari  f&rptri,  beffai  San,  beffat  i^aftnng  nidjt  Bon  und  abbtagt, 
cine  (Smpfamg  gegen  bto  Sorfebung , tin  ©tagriff  in  bto  9te$te  bto 
©tbopfeto.  3n  btofan  (BcfUbtojmnftt  aftbeint  bet  tftnftige  3ufa»b  fo 
graan  gtfmtyft  an  ben  gcgento&rtigen,  baf  loir,  btmb  ein  getoaltfamto 
Stntifm  bed  gabato  unftrtt  ©djtdfale,  bitfdbcn  auf  tenner  »trf<blteu> 
menu-  Nevertheless,  upon  historical  grounds,  neither  are  the  nega- 
tion ot  tiie  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  vindication  of  suicide  by 
any  means  correlatives,  nor  do  the  recognition  of  Ihe  soul’s  immor- 
tality and  die  condemnation  of  suicide  necessarily  grow  side  by  side 
In  every  ethical  system  of  classic  philosophy,  or  barbarian  supersti- 
tion, or  modern  (Christian)  speculation.  Witness  the  following  cor- 
roborative instances.  Aristotle  denounced  suicide  rigorously  and 
swoepingiy;  .yet  he,  as  far  as  we  may  build  upon  scattered  inciden- 
tal remarks  of  his,  certainty  denied  to  the  soul  an  immortal  essence; 
Plato  reasoned  most  deeply  and  argued  most  eloquently  to  prove  that 
the  soul  is  Immortal,  yet  he  distinctly  pronounced  suicide  to  be  un- 
der various  circumstances  defendable;  Odinism  declared  suicide  on 
sundry  occasions  and  for  sundry  reasons  even  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  a blissful  immortality  in  Walhalla ; and  J.  J.  Rousseau  pro- 
claimed in  one  and  the  same  Treatise  his  lively  conviction  of  the 
soul’s  immortality  and  his  firm  persuasion  of  the  lawfulness  of  suicide. 


*)  to  the  lasuttunim  mb  IBfenMsagat  which  be  has  appended  to  Us 
translation  of  Cicero's  de  OCcfa's,  1793,  0,  J,  pp.  138,  139. 
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And  if,  otttl  occupying  the  materialistic  t errata,  we  view  our 
question  for  a moment  psychologically,  there  would  not  seem  to  be 
any  immediate  or  necessary  nexus  between  materialism  and  suicide. 
In  this  matter,  as  in  almost  every  other  of  moment,  the  mental  and 
moral  peculiarities  of  individual  organism  create  differences  and  de- 
mand distinctions.  What  would  prevent  one  person  from  committing 
suicide,  might  instigate  another  person  to  commit  it;  nay,  even  at 
different  times  and  in  different  moods  one  and  the  same  person  might 
be  differently  influenced  and  actuated  by  his  materialistic  creed.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  witty  and  frivolous  Beaumarchais,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  two-fold  Figaro,  commenting  upon  one  of  his  adven- 
tures anno  1774,  robbers  having  surprised  him  at  Neustadt  near  Ra- 
tisbon,  and  nearly  killed  him,  says : *)  „but  if  we  consider  that  death 
will,  perhaps,  rob  us  of  every  thing,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  inflict 
it  upon  ourselves.  Better  it  is  then  to  live  in  suffering  than  to  give 
up  along  with  the  sufferings  also  existence. “ Yet  in  the  very  same 
epistle,  he  avows  that  on  an  earlier  occasion  and  from  some  other 
cause  he  had  intended  to  destroy  himself,  viz.  if  a certain  law-suit  should 
be  decided  against  him.  Thence,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  js  alike  con- 
sonant with  psychological  verity,  when  a Hamlet  is  prevented  from 
suicide  only  by  his  dread  of  the  perchance  of  an  Hereafter,2)  and 
a Karl  von  Moor  has  courage  to  defy  a Yonder,  whether  it  bring 
annihilation,  or  life  again,3)  and  a Hugo  shrinks  equally  from  the 
possibility  of  either  annihilation  or  eternal  judgment.*)  Shakspeare, 
Schiller,  Milliner  had  glanced  keenly  into  the  human  soul,  before 
they  placed  these  grand  suicide-soliloquies  on  the  lips  of  their  res- 
pective heroes;  and,  most  assuredly,  it  is  extremely  absurd  to  quote, 
as  many  moralists  have  done,  certain  almost  outrageously  exagge- 
rated (if  they  be  seriously  and  literally  meant,  and  not  intended  as 
mere  humorous  hyperbolism)  lines  of  the  Epicurean  Maecenas  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  they  who,  like  him,  believe  death  to  be  the 
end  of  every  thing,  ought  consistently  also  to  echo  his  sentiments, 
and  vehemently  to  desire  to  live  on,  at  whatsoever  expense  of  dis- 
ease, pain,  or  mutilation.  5)  Far  otherwise,  I think.  If  — and  who 

9 Vide  8cw<tlV0  Mtn  tmb  SBcrft  eon  9eaumar<$ail,  p.  123.  *)  Hamlet, 
m,  1.  8)  $ic  SRdubct , IV,  5.  4)  $te  ©<$ulb,  IV,  5.  *)  They  are  addressed 
to  Fate,  and  run  thus  in  the  10 1st  epistle  of  Seneca,  who  lavishes  much  bitter 
censure  and  scornful  ridicule  upon  them.  Debilem  facito  manu,  Debilem  pede, 
coxa,  Tuber  adstrue  gibberum,  Lubricos  quate  dentes : Vila  dum  superest,  bene 
ttl.  Hanc  mibi,  vel  acuta  Si  sedeam  cruce,  sustine. 
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te  not  seme  that  this  is  very,  very  frequently  the  ease?  — many, 
year  by  year  and  day  by  day , voluntarily  cast  away  their  earthly 
life,  because  even  another  year  or  another  day  of  its  continuance  on 
earth  seems  unbearable  to  them,  is  It  so  difficult  for  us  to  realize 
unto  ourselves  that  the  guilt-laden,  fearing  judgment,  should  consi- 
der annihilation  lighter  than  life  again  with  its  punishments;  or,  the 
remorse-stricken , shrinking  from  contemplation,  prefer  obliviousness 
to  life  again  with  its  susceptibilities ; or , even  the  weary , longing 
for  repose,  wish  the  battling  brain  to  stop  and  the  throbbing  heart 
to  be  still  for  ever?  Let  ns  turn  for  an  answer  to  several  passages 
in  the  documents  of  the  book  of  our  faith ; *)  or , if  you  like , we 
might  call  to  remembrance  what  spiritual  fact  is  embodied  in  that 
strange  Christian  legend  of  „the  Wandering  Jew*  who  so  repeatedly, 
though  always  unsuccessfully,  attempts  suicide,  because,  vehemently 
yearning  after  everlasting  oblivion  and  riddance  of  Self,  and  aspiring 
only  to  become  a cypher  in  the  historic  world  of  spirit- movement 
and  of  ehange,  a branch  cut  off  from  the  tree  of  somethingness, 
and  cast  away  into  the  solitude  of  Nothingness,  death  is  in  his  eyes 
identical  with  cessation  of  being,  with  unconditional  annihilation. 
„$ie  Sebetttirag  bed  $obe$  erfdjeint  tyier  in  ber  erf^utterhbften  ©eftaltj 
m$t  Me  auflete  SJerSnberung  ber  SnbiMbualit&t  anbert  pterin  etnmd,  toeit 
e$  ttWM  bad  5Befentli<$e  ift,  baf  ber  etngelne  ©elft  ben  naturltdjen  Seib 
an  ftd>  trSgt,  fonbern  e$  ift  bad  SBiffcn  bed  ©etfled  ron  fid)  fetbft,  oh 
n ber  gate  ober  ber  bofc,  toad  ben  Unterf^ieb  rnadjt." 2) 

Reversing  the  picture,  Immortality  presents  itself  to  our  more 
especial  notice,  Eternity  in  Futurity  somewhere  and  somehow;  but 
what  is  it?  Preservation  of  individuality,  or,  absorption  into  the 
divine  essence,  or,  transmigration  from  form  to  form?  Everlasting 
by  dint  of  the  soul’s  inborn  nature,  or,  only  temporary  by  divine 
force  until  a cycle  of  aeons  shall  have  been  traversed?  Does  the 
Holy  endure  for  ever  even  without  a fiat  of  God,  and  the  Evil  bear 
within  itself  the  germ  of  destruction,  and  is  the  Neutral,  that  which 
is  not  decidedly  and  markedly  either  good  or  bad,  undeserving  of 
the  preserving  influence  of  Deity?  Does  a decree  of  Him  Who  sits 

f)  E.  g.  Luke  XXIII,  30;  Rev.  VI,  16.  2)  Thus  Rosencrantz  in  his  @c* 
fttyte  b«r  fcfutfdjctt  *Poeflc  (m  SRfttcfatter,  pp.  418 — 424.  The  story  of  this  same 
Afcairvenxs  or  Cartiphilans  is  said  to  have  shaped  itself  into  popular  form  in 
lie  13th  cent,  of  our  era;  and  I may  incidentally  remind  the  reader  of  Schu- 
Wth’s  very  powerful  poetisalion  of  it  in  his  ter  croige  3ubf. 
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upon  the  throne  of  the  world*  adjudge  each  rewards  or  punishments 
onto  the  departed  as  we  have  no  conception  of,  and  can  have 
none,  — those  on  some  bright  star  in  the  effulgence  of  the  divine 
presence  and  the  communion  of  sainted  spirits,  these  in  some  dark 
cavity  of  unutterable,  limitless,  hopeless  woe,  far  away  from  the  Di- 
vinity and  in  fellowship  with  absolute  Evil?  Or,  does  man  bear  within 
himself  Heaven  or  Hell,  and,  having  undergone  no  essential  change 
at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from  his  terrestrial  localization,  simply 
continue  to  develop  himself  in  wish,  will  and  work  by  a natural  and 
comprehensible  progression,  ever  on  towards  rise  or  fall,  until  he  shall 
have  reached  the  highest  height  of  light  and  bliss,  or  have  sunk  into 
the  deepest  depth  of  gloom  and  doom  ? Or,  is  it  of  little  import,  of 
no  avail  what  we  are  in  and  by  and  through  ourselves,  nought  our 
love  of  man,  our  labor  of  life  nought,  our  future  destiny  being  rather, 
if  not  even  pre-appointed  with  a subtlety  despotically  outrageous,  yat 
decided  solely  by  our  acknowledgement  of  this  or  that  Prophet,  our 
adherence  to  this  or  that  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  our  subscription  to  this 
or  that  Credo  ? These  or  similar  questions  we  need  not  and  will  not 
attempt  to  answer  now,  nor  could  we  answer  them,  if  we  would* 
I for  one  believe  not  in  words , though  they  should  be  placed  before 
me  by  this  or  that  dogmatic  system  as  revealed  ones;  as  long  as  X 
wander  in  the  flesh,  I am  contented  to  see  darkly  into  the  invisible 
world,  and  to  reason  modestly  from  the  inherent  possibilities  and  pro- 
babilities of  suchlike  things,  humbly  and  resignedly,  cheerfully  and 
hopefully  looking  forward  to  Death  and  the  Grave  as  the  only  indu- 
bitable keys  which  may  unlock  the  casket  of  the  mysteries  of  Death 
and  the  Grave,  and  settle  on  the.  spot  and  for  ever  the  idle  disputes 
of  the  Schools.  It  is  certain  and  it  is  sufficient  that  every  known 
people  — the  Bosjesmans,  probably,  as  little  excepted  as  the  Chinese, 
despite  sundry  accounts  to  the  contrary  — would  appear  to  have 
Eternity  graven  upon  its  heart’s  core  with  more  or  less  distinguishable 
and  inextinguishable  letters,  and  to  possess  hopingly  and  fearingly  a 
more  or  less  deep  and  clear  presentiment  that  existence  on  this  side 
the  floating  clouds  and  sepulchral  womb  is  not  the  „be  all*  and  „eod 
all*,  that  the  soul  is  not  mere  dust,  appointed  to  ^return  unto  dust* 
as  „the  goal  of  life.*  It  is  certain  and  sufficient  that  this  one  great 
fact  of  some  measure  of  faith  in  some  manner  of  immortality  of  the 
soul  binds,  in  spite  of  numerous  isolated  exceptional  units,  the  entire 
human  race  as  with  a spirit-woof  into  mutual  resemblance  and  affinity; 
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but,  at  die  tame  tine,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  very  varied  aspects 
in  which  tie  said  faith  historically  has  exhibited,  and  still  exhibits, 
itself,  camot  possibly  have  exercised  or  exercise  the  self-same  in- 
fluence upon  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  suicide,  or,  indeed,  upon 
any  (ethical)  doctrine  and  practice  whatsoever.  It,  therefore,  argues 
extreme  shallowness  of  thought  or  utter  thoughtlessness,  when  people 
speak  quite  in  general  and  without  any  determining  modifications  about 
the  religious  or  moral  influence  of  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  per  st.  For,  is  it  not  perfectly  conceivable  that  a human  being, 
though  discrediting  any  future  reward  promised  or  punishment  threaten- 
ed,  should  simply  and  solely  as  a rational  and  sentient  citizen  of  this 
earth  of  ours  love  what  is  lofty  and  pure,  and  do  what  is  noble  and 
Just,  from  the  consciousness  that  virtue  and  right  are  most  consonant 
with  human  nature  and  the  social  weal,  content  that,  though  he  in- 
dividually perish  for  ever,  yet  the  virtue  he  displayed  and  the  right 
he  defended  are  imperishable  seeds  scattered  on  the  path -ways  of 
humanity  and  constitute  his  most  enviable  immortality?  Or,  again, 
who  that  is  observant  and  earnest  even  in  our  own  age  and  land 
can  fail  to  be  aware  that  there  exists  more  than  one  sort  of  faith  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  which,  far  from  preventing  or  even  checking 
what  is  senseless  and  low,  rather  encourages  and  evokes  unutterable 
follies  and  innumerable  evils? 

But  to  our  immediate  topic.  The  late  Joseph  Blanco  White,  in 
a most  painfully  interesting  and  deeply  instructive  posthumous  work, 
writes  as  follows.  *)  „The  idea  of  suicide  occurs  very  naturally  as 
the  means  to  escape  that  (i.  e.  the  body’s)  painful  controul,  when 
carried  to  a high  degree.  The  natural  provision  to  check  the  desire 
of  destroying  the  body  is,  that  the  only  moans  which  man  has  in 
his  power  for  that  purpose  are  all  (according  to  impressions  not  easily 
overcome)  intimately  connected  with  pain  — with  bodily  suffering, 
L e.  the  very  thing  which  the  Self  desires  to  avoid  by  destruction. 
This  is  the  natural  fear  of  death.  In  almost  every  degree  of  civi- 
lisation, this  fear  is  strengthened  by  religion Doubtless,  the  term 
„religion“  was  not  meant  to  refer  either  to  such  ritual  Ignominy  as 
is  mflieted  by  the  priesthood  upon  the  corpse  of  a suicide,  or  to 
toch  fiscal  measures  as  are  enforced  by  the  magistracy  against  the 
property  of  a suicide,  but,  rather,  to  a dogmatic  enunciation  that 


*)  Autobiography,  edited  by  J.  H.  Thom,  vol.  II,  p.  187. 
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whosoever  dies  by  his  own  hand  will  on  that  account  be  doomed  by 
the  offended  Deity  to  some  kind  of  punishment  in  a world  to  come. 
This  glance  at  a future  state  of  existence  implies,  of  course,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and,  consequently,  announces  that  the  tenet 
and  belief  of  the  soul’s  immortality  have  been  rendered  subservient 
to  the  prohibition  and  prevention  of  suicide.  It,  therefore,  behoves 
us  to  enquire:  what  „ religion46  has  acted  or  acts  in  the  manner  here 
presumed?  Our  answer  shall  be  as  brief  as  accuracy  will  admit;  but 
we  must  here  again  hint  that  what  we  can  now  merely  intimate  will 
find  its  proper  development  on  later  occasions. 

1.  Classical  Paganism. 

Some  persons  might,  perhaps,  incline  to  demur  to  the  application 
of  the  term  Religion  to  the  ethical  elements  of  the  various  systems 
of  classical  philosophy;  nevertheless,  a few  words  on  their  relation 
to  our  subject  from  the  standing-point  of  onr  present  enquiry  shall 
here  find  a place.  It  is  true  that  a certain  feature  in  the  tenet  of 
metempsychosis,  that  very  theory  which,  as  we  shall  immediately  see, 
was  turned  to  especial  pro-suicidal  account  in  sundry  barbarous  and 
eastern  religions,  enacted  a somewhat  important  part  towards  evoking 
the  condemnation  and  interdiction  of  suicide  in  the  Grecian  schools 
of  Pythagorism  and  Neo-Platonism;  however,  upon  the  whole,  the 
philosophic  (or  mythologic)  teachings  of  classical  Paganism  touching 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  were  so  little  unfavorable  to  suicide  that 
the  church-father  Lactantius  had  some  show  of  right  and  truth  on 
his  side,  when  he  did  not  scruple  to  give  it  as  an  axiom  that  just 
those  classical  pagan  philosophers  who  believed  in,  and  taught,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  destroyed  themselves,  i.  e.  considered  suicide 
justifiable.  Sundry  objections  may  be  fairly  made  to  that  portion  of 
his  discussion  of  what  he  calls  „falsa  sapiential,  in  which  the  axiom 
we  have  alluded  to  is  laid  down.  His  assignment  of  faith  in  immor- 
tality to  the  various  philosophers  he  enumerates  is  incorrect;  his 
sweeping  statement  of  the  suicidal  end  of  all  ancient  classical  philo- 
sophers who  believed  in  the  soul’s  immortality,  is  erroneous;  his 
specific  allusion  to  Plato’s  Phaedon  in  connection  with  Cleombrotus 
and  Cato,  is  unseasonable  and  inconclusive ; and  the  materialist  De- 
mocritos  ought  scarcely  to  have  found  a place  here.  But,  though 
we  may  and  must  call  into  question  individual  items  of  Lactantius’ 


Opera  omnia,  cdid.  Btienematm,  p.  363,  364,  360. 
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general  verdict  (vide  §.  24,  and  Sect.  V),  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  ge- 
neral a true  one,  and  the  inference  he  draws:  that  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  conditions  promulgated  of  a felicitous  immortality,  !b 
incontestibiy  wise  and  right.  He  intends  to  say  that  the  view  which 
classic  Paganism  took  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  proved  rather 
an  incentive  to,  than  a preventive  of,  self-destruction,  because  it  did 
not  enunciate  accurately,  concisely,  conspicuously  this  one  principle: 
that  only  a dutiful  life  of  work  „&s  long  as  it  is  day"  could  entitle 
man  to  expect  a blissful  (ot  in  a future  world.  More  impartial  and 
better-instructed  judges  than  our  churchfather  have  uttered  substan- 
tially the  same  opinion.  Gibbon,  for  instance,  on  one  occasion  in- 
cidentally remarks  with  as  much  justice  as  acuteness.  „We  are  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  eminent  persons  who  flourished  in  the  age 
of  Cicero,  with  their  actions,  their  characters,  and  their  motives,  to 
be  assured  that  their  conduct  in  this  life  was  never  regulated  by  any 
serious  conviction  of  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  a future  state." 
And,  when  discussing  that  well-known  passage  in  Virgil's  AeneYs, 
which  treats  of  the  unenviable  and  distressful  fate  of  suicides  in  the 
realm  of  the  Dead  (vide  §.  17),  the  same  historian  specifically  ob- 
serves : „the  poetical  fables  of  the  infernal  shades  could  not  seriously 
influence  the  faith  or  practice  of  mankind."  *)  Were  further  passing 
YQostmtion  or  corroboration  needed,  we  might  add,  for  instance,  that 
Stiras  Italicus,  though  a most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Virgil’s  poetry, 
had  not  the  slightest  scruple  about  dying  most  deliberately  by  his 
own  hand,  when  tortured  by  an  incurable  cancer;3)  that  at  and  after 
the  time  when  Virgil  penned  his  epic,  i.  e.  under  the  reigns  of  the 
first  few  Emperors,  suicide  was  extremely  frequent  among  the  wisest 
and  best  of  the  Romans  (vide  §.  22). 

2.  Barbaric  Paganism. 

Odinism  declared  suicide  one  of  the  surest  and  most  glorious  paths 
to  an  honorable  and  a blissful  place  in  the  realm  of  spirits.  Brach- 
manism  does  not  fail  to  lure  its  adherents  unto  numerous  kinds  of 
voluntary  death  by  premises  of  a tempting  measure  of  felicity  in  the 
celestial  mansions  of  Brahma.  Indeed,  whether  we  look  to  the  West 
or  to  the  East,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  the  phenomenon  of  suicide 


*)  Vol.  I,  p.  272,  and  vol.  IV,  p.  237  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  The  edi- 
tion I have  need,  and  to  which  1 shall  always  refer,  is  Hurray's  second  reprint 
with  Milman’s  and  Guisot's  notes.  *)  Martial,  lib.  XI,  epigr.  48  and  epigr.  49; 
Pliny's  epistles,  lib.  IQ,  c.  7. 
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would  seem  to  have  been  most  usual  just  among  such  barbarous  na- 
tions, taking  „ barbarous"  in  the  classical  sense  or  literally,  as  enter- 
tained a strong  and  an  impassioned  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  more  especially  as  regards  that  originally  Eastern  form  which 
this  belief  assumed,  vis.  the  transmigration  of  souls  which  is,  doubt- 
less, the  most  sensuous  manner  in  which  the  continuance  of  the  soul 
can  be  thought,  but  which,  nevertheless,  does  not  by  any  means  ex- 
clude necessarily  a belief  in  retribution  in  a yonder-state  of  existence 
too.  Two  or  three  quotations  will  suffice  to  prove  this  point.  Solinus, 
the  Roman  grammarian  in  the  3rd  cent  p.  C.,  states  what  follows.  *) 
„Nunc  in  Thraciam  locus  est  pergere,  et  ad  validissimas  Europae  gen- 
tee  vela  obvertere.  Quas  qui  sedulo  experiri  velit,  non  difficulter  de- 
prehendet,  Thracibus  barbaris  inesse  contemptum  vitae  et  ex  quadam 
naturalis  sapientiae  discipline.  Concordant  omnes  ad  interitum  volant- 
tarium,  dum  nonnulli  eorum  putant  obeuntium  animas  reverti.  Alii 
non  extingui,  sed  beatas  magis  fieri."  Montesquieu  generalizes  in  the 
following  manner. 2)  „ Presque  par  tout  le  monde,  et  dans  tous  les 

temps,  Topinion  de  l’immortalitd  de  Tame,  mal  prise,  a engagd  les 
femmes,  les  esclaves,  les  sujets,  les  amis,  h se  tuer,  pour  aller  servir 
dans  l’autre  monde  l’object  de  leur  respect  ou  de  leur  amour."  And 
CoccejuB,  having  produced  testimonies  of  the  frequency  of  suicide  on 
religious  grounds  among  certain  barbarous  nations,  pronounces  die 
same  opinion,  though  the  motive  be  urges  is  of  a totally  different 
complexion.3)  „Causam hujus  opinionis  nullam  aliam  fuisse  puto  quam 
dogma  de  transmigratione  animarum,  ex  ea  enim  doctrina  inferri  potest, 
hominem  qui  ob  perpetuos  dolores,  vel  alias  ob  causas  taedio  vitae 
captus  finem  vitae  suae  imponit,  suo  bono  considers,  quia  sperat  ani- 
mam  mox  in  aliud  robustius  corpus  transituram,  et  feliciorem  condi- 
tionem  obtenturam  esse.  Hanc  enim  rationem  allegare  solent  ipsl 
gentiles  , et  praecipue  Indiae  philosophi;  ita  enim  Xaverio  rem  ex- 
plica!  sacerdos  Japonensis:  les  hommes,  h proprement  parler,  ne 
meurent  point:  l’ame  se  ddgage  seulement  du  corps  ou  elle  dtoit  en- 
fermde;  et  tandis  que  ce  corps  pourrit  dans  la  terre,  elle  en  sherd# 
un  autres  frais  et  vigoureux,  oh  nous  renaissons  tantot  avec  le  sexe 
le  plus  noble,  tantot  avec  le  sexe  le  plus  imparfait." 

3.  Islamism. 


f)  Memorabilia  mnndi,  c.  XVII,  edid.  Draud,  1003,  vol.  I,  p.  573.  *)  Esprit 
des  lois,  liv,  XXIV,  cb.  19,  and  of.  oh.  21.  ®J  Grotiua  Ulnatratus,  1741—48, 
Pe  441.  For  his  quotation  he  refers  us  to  P.  Bond**,  |,  78. 
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Hie  Iatlai,  however,  does,  literally  end  emphatically,  deaotmce 
and  interdict  suicide  — aad  it  is  the  only  „Rellgion“  which  can  be 
Csidy  said  to  do  so  — by  proclaiming  that  divine  displeasure  wiH 
■evenly  punish  the  suicide  in  a future  state  of  existence,  and  this  ex- 
plicit prohibition  has  operated,  and  operates  still,  among  the  Hoslemin 
as  aa  unmistakeable  force  against,  and  check  upon,  the  deed  of  self* 
slaughter. 

4.  Judaism. 

It  would  be  a tedious  and  an  endless  task,  were  we  to  attempt 
to  adduce,  and  oomment  on,  all  the  affirmative  and  negative  answers 
which  both  orthodox  and  heterodox  Christian  and  Jewish  writers  on 
the  Old  Testament  have  given  to  the  question : do  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures really  convey  aad  inculcate  a belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul?  Simplest  and  wisest  it  will  be,  if  we  tell  briefly  and  candidly 
what  an  unbiassed  perusal  of  the  documents  at  issne  have  yielded  to 
ns  individually  as  our  firm  and  clear  conviction  touching  this  matter; 
much  profound  erudition  and  much  ingenious  sophistry  may  be  found 
in  any  given  number  of  modern  theological  works.  First  of  all,  if 
we  bear  in  mind  the  somewhat,  nay,  extremely,  carnal  character 
which  is  assigned  to  the  Providence  of  God  in  the  five  first  books  of 
the  0.  T.,  the  thoroughly  temporal  nature  of  the  punishments  as  well 
as  of  the  recompenses  promulgated  in  Mosaism,  and  the,  as  far  as 
mere  express  words  are  concerned,  absolute  silence  about  a ftiture 
Ufa,  it  really  does  appear  that  not  a single  vestige  of  the  tenet  of 
the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  is  therein  traceable,  and  every 
promulgation  and  prescription  seems  calculated  and  shaped  merely  to 
render  the  Israelites  solely  intent  upon  activity  and  efficacy  in  the 
sphere  of  the  Worldly,  upon  physical  longevity,  earthly  comfort,  na* 
tiooal  conquest:  Nor  may  we  conceal  from  ourselves  that  even  In 
those  lyrical  effusions  of  the  Old  Testament,  many  of  which  utter  the 
deepest  feelings  and  loftiest  aspirations  of  the  Hebrew  soul  with  such 
beauty  and  earnestness  as  have  rendered  them  the  everlasting  type 
of  devotional  minstrelsy  in  the  Christian  church,  the  Divine  might  and 
mercy  are  but  too  exclusively  confined  to  what  concerns  man  speci- 
fically before,  but  in  no  wise  after,  death,  t)  And  moat  assuredly, 
there  are  sundry  passages  in  the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Te»* 
tament  which  manifestly  and  indisputably  teach  materialism  in  words 


0 CL  e.  f.  Psalms  mm,  19,  W;  XXXIV,  10;  XUVH,  3. 
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m coarse,  and  for  purposes  as  degrading,  as  ever  did  the  lowest  and 
weariest  Epicurean  sensualism.  *)  Nevertheless,  though  I am  perfectly 
well  aware  how  Hebrew  grammar  with  its  niceties  and  Hebrew  lexi- 
cography with  its  uncertainties  frequently  interfere  to  check  our  be- 
coming dogmatically  positive  in  regard  to  the  one  or  the  other  passage 
which  seems  to  embody  a more  or  less  decisive  and  distinct  vestige 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  immortality,  1 cannot  but  remain  under 
the  impression  that  much  of  what  constitutes  the  import  of  the  five 
books  ascribed  to  Moses,  much  in  the  moral  and  ritual  tenor  of  the 
entire  Mosaic  legislation  (in  Egypt,  with  the  sacerdotal  wisdom  of 
which  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  was  familiar,  the  tenet  of  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul  was,  certainly,  held  by  the  priests,  even  if  withheld 
from  the  people),  and  various  isolated  and  incidental  passages  (e.  g. 
in  the  Book  of  Job  and  in  the  Psalms)  indirectly  and  obscurely  im- 
ply, assume,  postulate,  enunciate  a genuine  confidence  in,  or  a fervent 
hope  of,  that  immortality  of  the  soul  which,  at  a considerably  later 
period,2)  the  Jews  would  appear  to  have,  as  a body,  avowed  and 
enunciated,  albeit  we  find  still  in  the  days  of  Jesus  one  of  their  moat  * 
erudite  and  influential  sects,  the  Sadducees,  decidedly  averse  to  the 
faith  under  mention.3)  But,  for  the  application  of  what  we  have 
just  stated  to  our  immediate  question.  On  the  one  hand,  the  scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  do  not  in  any  express  or  direct  manner 
whatsoever  interdict  suicide  by  even  the  slightest  reference  to  a pu- 
nishment awaiting  the  departed  in  a future  world ; nay,  indeed,  sundry 
Jewish  Rabbis  — not  to  speak  of  sundry  Christian  moralists  — 
have,  doubtless,  so  understood  and  so  interpreted  their  Canonical 
Books  themselves,  and  the  tenets  and  traditions  based  upon  them, 
as  to  believe  themselves  justified  in  taking  for  granted  that  suicide 
under  certain  circumstances  would  entitle  them  to  expect  in  the  re- 
gions of  immortality  at  the  hands  of  Jehovah  a prize  of  glory  in 
reward  of  their  self- wrought  momentary  mortal  pain.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  we  certainly  read  of  a few  isolated  instances  of 
suicide  among  the  Jews  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  suicide 
became  very  much  more  frequent  among  them,  aye,  startlingly  fre- 
quent, in  the  days  of  e.  g.  Philo  and  Josephus,  i.  e.  just  at  that 
time  when  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  would  seem  to 

*)  E.  g.  Ecclesiastes  III,  19.  *)  Vide  e.  g.  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  11,23; 

HI,  4 ; and  the  so-called  fourth  book  of  the  Maccabees.  ®)  Yide  Lake  22, 27. 
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have  impresari  itself  upon  them  as  a most  welcome  theory,  and  to 
have  diffused  itself  among  them  as  an  entirely  undisputed  fact 

5.  Christianity. 

It  is  self-evident  even  from  what  little  has  been  incidentally  ad- 
duced, or  alluded  to,  in  this  very  § that  mankind  was  not  by  any 
means  doomed  to  tarry  until  the  appearance  and  ministration  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  before  it  could  and  did  conceive  and  believe  the  human 
soul  to  be  possibly,  or  probably,  or  indubitably  of  immortal  essence; 
and  that  meaningful  word  (2  Tim.  I,  10)  about  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ’s  having  ^brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the 
gospel44  must  not,  as  far  as  mere  doctrine  is  concerned,  be  under- 
stood absolutely,  but  only  relatively.  Indeed,  I doubt  somewhat, 
whether  doctrine  be  here  meant  specifically,  or  at  all,  if  we  pay  due 
attention  to  the  context ; for,  surely,  the  ^abolishing  of  death44,  which 
is  affirmed  of  the  Saviour  in  this  very  verse,  is  (if  we  compare  also 
w.  9 and  12)  something  more  and  deeper  than  the  mere  teaching 
or  demonstrating  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; it  is  something 
kindred  to  the  taking  away  of  „the  sting  of  death46  by  that  atoning 
act  which  Theology  calls  Redemption,  something  kindred  to  the  im- 
planting of  that  principle  of  „lovetf  which  is  said  „to  cast  out  fear46, 
aye,  the  fear  of  death.  Yet,  since  »the  gospel44  is  also  expressly 
mentioned  as  a medium  (^through44),  and  it  (Evangel,  glad  tidings) 
must,  I presume,  be  understood  of  the  word , as  well  as  of  the  work 9 
of  the  New  Covenant,  we  are  called  upon  to  assume  that  likewise 
doetrmaUyy  as  well  as  really,  Christianity  has  helped  mankind  on- 
wards and  upwards  in  the  question  of  the  soul’s  immortality.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  lengthy  volumes  of  ancient  and  modern  date 
which  discuss  the  manner  of  this  matter  with  erudite  sophistry,  and 
many  short  sermons  of  ancient  and  modem  date  which  enforce  it 
with  impassioned  zeal.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I have  long  ago  upon 
principle  foregone  the  toil  of  reading  them,  having  convinced  myself 
that  conviction  must  be  sought,  if  it  can  be  found  anywhere,  in  the 
individual  soul  itself,  and  not  in  finely  spun  arguments  which  often 
rather  confuse  than  enlighten,  rather  disappoint  than  satisfy,  rather 
tire  and  baffle  than  animate  and  edify.  Therefore,  even  the  reply  of 
Jesus  (Luke  XX,  37,  38)  to  the  captious  question  of  the  sceptical 
8adducees  which  silenced,  but  did  not  convert,  them;  and  Paul’s  in- 
iweotial  argumentation  from  Christ’s  own  resurrection  (1  Cor.  XV), 
hive  not  — for  reasons  I will  not,  because  I need  not,  now  atop 
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to  assign  and  develop  — appeared  to  me  the  basts  upon  which 
Christianity  placed  the  fact  of  the  soul’s  immortality,  or  the  soil  in 
which  it  planted  the  faith  in  that  fact  Also  in  regard  to  suchlike 
utterances  it  would  seem  possible  to  me  to  ponder  and  speculate, 
analyze  and  synthetize  one’s  self  into  nebulous  dimness  or  midnight 
darkness.  There  still  stands  in  this  earth-garden  for  tried  and  tempted 
man  a tree  of  life  beside  the  tree  of  knowledge;  and,  if  he  have 
found  the  fruit  of  the  latter  worm-eaten  in  its  abstractions,  then  let 
him  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  pluck  the  fresher  produce  of  the  former, 
and  gain  from  it  a foretaste  of  the  fact  that  he  „shall  live  for  ever.* 
Aye,  it  is,  1 humbly  think  and  devoutly  feel,  into  the  life  of  the 
Boul  through,  with,  in  God  that  we  must  look  for  our  warrant  and 
surety  of  immortality;  the  individual  soul  itself  must,  as  it  were, 
Btep  forward  and  bear  testimony  of  itself  unto  itself,  and  such  testi- 
mony cannot  be  unheard,  cannot  be  disbelieved. 

We  know  that  Jesus  did  not  himself  pen  in  systematic  philoso- 
phical shape  arguments  of  any  kind.  The  words  he  spake,  brief 
and  striking,  hovered  so  solemnly  out  of  divinest  heights  and  floated 
so  gently  into  the  depths  of  the  human  heart  that,  in  their  mightful 
immediateness,  they  seemed  to  evoke  new  life  in  the  hearers.  Nor 
did  he  even  bid  his  disciples  write  down  the  axioms  and  principles 
of  religion  and  morality  he  uttered.  He  only  bade  them  preach  and 
spread  them  from  ear  to  ear,  and  lip  to  lip,  and  city  to  city,  and 
land  to  land,  that  on  the  foundation  of  their  lofty  significance  and 
life-welling  power  a holy  communion  of  God-reverencing  spirits  might 
rise  up  among  those  who  sought  the  ^Unknown  GocLa  But  more 
than  this.  What  Jesus  himself  felt,  believed,  taught,  knew  to  be 
Everlasting  Truth,  he  prayerfully  lived  unto  and  sufferingly  died  for, 
countenancing  from  first  to  last  an  upward  look  unto  celestial  reward 
and  eternal  glory  as  a sustaining,  nay,  even  an  instigating,  influence 
(Hebr.  XU,  2),  ignoring  all  such  would-be  sublimated  ethico-reiigious 
theories  as  would  fain,  not  without  much  fallacy  in  argument  and 
much  hypocrisy  in  profession,  snatch  from  man  Hope  and  Fear  in 
reference  to  a future  world  and  state,  as  though  they  were  not  le- 
gitimate springs  of  religious  life,  and  necessary  motives  for  moral 
action,  if  the  mind  is  to  be  upheld  in  energy  and  the  heart  to  be 
shielded  against  apathy.  And  his  immediate  disciples  proclaimed  what 
they  heard  from  him,  and  told  of  his  life  and  death,  and  imitated 
his  example  in  defiance  of  scorn  and  torture,  ignomiay  and  a cross. 
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Thus  it  was  that  a Sower,  graciously  sent  from  above,  joyfully  went 
forth  to  sow  — the  seed,  of  the  „life  everlasting*  (Coij  alamos) 
(John  XVII,  3 ; Bom.  VI,  23),  of  „Life  and  Immortality*,  on  the  path* 
ways  of  our  earth,  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children  of  men; 
and  all  they  who  were  baptized  into  his  nature , as  well  as  „ bapti- 
zed in  his  name*,  received  an  energy  of  world-overcoming  faith,  a 
passion  of  eternity-embracing  love,  an  anchor  of  death-outriding  hope. 
But  yet,  experimental  and  dynamic,  not  theoretical  and  mechanical, 
is  also  the  Christian’s  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  ori- 
ginates, grows,  manifests  itself  from  within,  subjectively,  not  from 
without,  objectively.  Also  in  reference  to  it  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
cometh  not  „with  outward  shew*  (Luke  XVII,  20),  but  „suffereth  vio- 
lence, and  the  violent  take  it  by  force*  (Matth.  XI,  12);  and  as  is 
each  individual  soul’s  idiosyncrasy,  so  is  its  peculiar  kind  of  force: 
by  humility  he,  and  he  by  energy,  by  thought  he,  and  he  by  loye, 
by  grief  he,  and  he  by  joy  „taketh  the  kingdom  of  Heaven*,  i.  e. 
evolves  and  develops  the  soul’s  deepest  and  holiest  life,  awakens, 
confirms,  endears  in  himself  spirit-consciousness  of  a union  with  „the 
Father  of  Spirits*,  and  not  only  fervently  desires  that  such  union 
may  continue,  but  likewise  with  childlike  boldness  assumes  that  it 
will  be  indissoluble,  and  that,  when  the  Spiritual  in  man  shall  have 
cast  of  the  clayey  tenement  which  was  its  familiar  companion  and 
disciplinary  helpmate  on  earth , the  former , liberated  into  brighter 
light  and  nobler  life,  will  forthwith  seek  and  find  a „ mansion  prepared** 
(John  XIV,  2,  3)  for  renewed  activity,  invigorated  efficacy,  loftier 
duty,  purer  felicity,  whether  the  latter  be  gradually  dissolved  and 
scattered  into  primeval  atoms,  or,  be  it  soon,  be  it  late,  rise  again 
in  beautified  and  glorified  identity.  Thus,  at  least,  I understand  that 
pmo tc  which  Christ  propounds  and  postulates:  „and  this  is  life  eter- 
nal, that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christy 
whom  thou  hast  sent* ; and  thus  that  emphasis  on  the  present  tense 
which  is  palpable  in  the  words  of  the  same  highest  teacher  of  ours: 
„he  that  believeth  in  me  hath  everlasting  life*;  „he  that  believeth 
on  me  is  passed  from  death  unto  life.*  There  is,  therefore,  in  verity 
from  the  highest  and  genuine  religious  standing-point  only  one  world* 
and  to  think,  feel,  believe  otherwise  is  of  folly,  not  of  wisdom,  and 
nuty  mislead,  nay,  often  has  misled.  For,  If  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
i e.  Christianity,  be  really  to  a human  soul  only  a thing  of  „out- 
nrd  shew**  a bare  forceless  theorem,  a mere  ignis  fatuua  of  custom 

2* 
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or  fashion,  leading  nowhither  exactly,  I see  no  reason  why,  despite 
all  speculative  dogmatics  and  positive  catechisms,  despite  „mystic 
visions4  and  „ dreamy  revelations4  touching  the  spirit -world,  the 
^World-History4  should  not  still  remain  to  a multitude  of  nominal 
Christians  the  „ World-Judgment4,  i.  e.  a perfectly  sufficient  harmo- 
nization, solution  and  termination  of  whatsoever  is.1)  Or,  is  it  not 
In  perfect  accordance  with  a tangibly  and  an  eternally  true  law  that 
neither  subtle  ^Analogies4  nor  pathetic  ^Closing  Scenes4  are  likely 
to  be  able  to  keep  that  soul  from  sinking  and  losing  itself  in  the 
Present  and  the  Sensuous  which  has  never  suffered  itself  to  be  ex- 
cited and  employed  towards  rising  and  soaring  above  the  Worldly 
and  Earthy,  and  which  has  become  weaker  and  dimmer  and  ever 
weaker  and  dimmer  in  self- balance  and  self-insight?  We  will  not 
pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  hearts  of  our  cotemporaries  and  coun- 
trymen, or  betray  what  many  have  confessed  to  us  in  familiar  in- 
tercourse, or  sharply  cross-examine  some  of  those  who  live  by  preach- 
ing and  teaching  the  words  of  the  New  Covenant;  but,  methinks, 
James  Martineau2)  and  Thomas  Carlyle3)  are  right  about  the  po- 
sition of  many  modern  Christians  to  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul , when  they  write  as  follows.  „They  have  allowed  that 
poisonous  notion  of  enjoyment  as  the  end  of  life  absolutely  to  stifle 
the  higher  soul,  and  suppress  in  them  the  belief  in  its  existence.4 
— a A soul  of  a man,  appointed  for  spinning  cotton  and  making 
money,  or  alas  for  merely  shooting  grouse  and  gathering  rent,  to 
whom  Eternity  and  Immortality,  and  all  human  Noblenesses  and  di- 
vine Facts  that  did  not  tell  upon  the  stock-exchange,  were  meaning- 
less fables  empty  as  the  inarticulate  wind.4 

Be,  however,  the  way  in  which  the  Christian  can  convince  him- 
Belf  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  of  what  kind  it  may,  it  is  equally 
certain  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  documents  of  Christianity  make 
the  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  a sine  qua  non  of  the  belief 
In  Christianity  itself,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  said  documents 
do  not  connect  with  the  said  faith  any  positive  and  express  inter- 
diction of  suicide;  and,  thence,  sundry  Christian  writers  have  ex- 


*)  The  reader  will,  probably,  discover  for  himself  that  the  words  in  in- 
verted commas  allude  to  the  writings  of  e.  g.  Swedenborg  and  Jung  Stilling, 
and  to  Schiller’s  youthful  poem  Resignation,  with  which  latter  cf.  Diod.  Sik. 
lib.  XVm,  c.  59  in  fin.  The  watch-night  lamps,  p.  30.  8)  The  stamp- 
orator,  p.  43. 
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preraly  advocated  suicide  who  have  as  expressly  vindicated  the  im- 
mortal nature  of  the  soul.  This  in  a theoretical  point  of  view.  And, 
practically,  though  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  for  one  single  mo- 
ment that,  taking  all  in  all,  Christianity’s  genial  and  effulgent  light 
has  shed  abroad  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  among  its 
professors  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree  and  proportion  than  ever 
any  form  or  school  of  classical  paganism  did,  none  of  us  need  be 
told  that,  nevertheless,  even  in  our  own  days  of  religious  efforts  and 
educational  exertions  suicide  is  proportionately  far  more  frequent  in 
the  capitals  of  Europe  than  it  ever  was  either  at  Athens  or  Rome, 
and  that  if  lias  never  ceased  to  occur  at  any  period  of  the  sway  of 
the  gospel.  To  say  that  the  Christians  who  slay  themselves,  though 
they  may  publicly  profess  to  believe  in  the  soul’s  immortality,  co~ 
vertly  disbelieve  it,  were  a more  than  rash  assertion.  It  would  bC| 
doubtless,  true  of  some,  perchance,  even  of  many.  Here,  in  illustra- 
tion, a few  brief  extracts  from  the  diaries  and  letters  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  modern  suicides  known  to  me.  I allude  to  Carl 
von  Hohenhausen  who  shot  himself  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age, 
whilst  a student  at  Bonn  anno  1834.  „Unb  tfl  SBcmtdjtuug  sicHetdjt 
tint  ©trafe  meter*  gc^ltritted,  fo  ifi  biefe  ©trafe  Me  $6d#c  SBotyltyat, 
toctfy  mtr  je  ermtefen  murbe.  — 3$  tyatte  an  biefem  Seben  fdjon  gu 
too*  foil  mtr  bie  Unjietblidjfeit?  8atige  gu  bereuen  l)abe  id)  nidjt 
Sufi.  3d)  ttdange  ntdjt  Sergeifjung,  nur  SBemidjtung,  benn  id)  begteg 
etec  Sfotbfunbe.  — > SXber  nun  foil  bie  grojjte  Scrannel , bie  id)  (etrae. 
We  llnfhrblidjleit,  mid)  troften!!!  — Db  mir  un*  mo^l  mieberfe^en? 
3#  nidjt.  ®te  3bee  bet  Unfterbltdjfett  gematyrt  mit  feinen  £tofi} 
mfr  mareit  adjtgefyt  3^re  fdjon  gu  oiel.  — 2)a£  e$  einen  3uftanb  be* 
9ftd)t*  wirflidj  geben  rnufj,  toitb  9?iemanb  befhretten } fonft  fonnten  toil 
trfdjt  entjtanben  fete.''  With  which  last  sentiment  or  inference  cL 
his  strangely  striking  last  written  soliloquy. *)  But  yet,  it  would  be 
true  of  by  far  the  smaller  number,  as  anybody  may  easily  convince 
himself,  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  peruse  carefully  the  last  written 
declarations  of  several  hundreds  of  recent  suicides  which  Dr.  de  Bois- 
mont  has  collected  and  communicated.2) 

Thus  far  in  brief  reply  to  the  immediate  question  from  and  with 
which  we  had  started.  There  remains,  however,  one  point  in  „Ke- 

9 Jtart  eon  $o(cnbaufen.  £tr  Untergang  fine*  ffcbcngebnja^rigcn  dungUttgS, 
W35,  pp.  139,  147,  160,  177,  178,  199.  *)  In  the  Journal  of  psychological 

•edidno  and  mental  pathology,  edited  by  Winslow,  April  1,  1851,  p.  834 ff. 
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ligion44,  one  element  in  the  faith  in  Immortality  which  we  dare  not 
overlook  or  leave  wholly  undiscussed  even  in  this  merely  introduc- 
tory Chapter,  since  without  it  Religion  would  seem  not  to  exist,  and 
to  be  impossible,  and  without  it  faith  in  Immortality  as  regards  the 
Yonder  would  appear  to  lack  much,  nay,  all,  of  its  significance  and 
support  as  regards  the  Here . 

§.  4.  The  relation  of  Divine,  Providence  to  Suicide. 

I alluded,  of  course,  to  God. 

First  of  all,  we  will  remark  that  Christian  thinkers,  when  discus- 
sing any  ethical  question  whatsoever,  almost  invariably  view  and  treat 
the  ideas  of  God  and  Immortality  as  correlatives,  as  spiritual  facts 
conditioning  each  the  other,  and,  vice  versa,  in  similar  manner  usually 
represent  Atheism  and  Materialism  as  a twin-birth  of  ode  and  the 
same  maternal  Unfaith  or  Pseudo-faith.  However,  the  methods  and 
results  of  the  speculations  of  classical  Paganism  do  not  warrant  this 
assumption  of  a necessary  nexus  between  the  two  as  an  absolute 
postulate  of  the  human  mind;  and,  in  geiieral,  though  a belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  would  seem  to  imply  somewhat  naturally  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  I doubt  very  much,  whether  a 
belief  in  the  latter  can  be  said,  in  an  equal  measure  and  for  the  very 
same  reason,  to  demand  a belief  in  the  former.  God  may  be;  and 
yet  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that,  if  He  was  unwilling  or  unable 
to  adjust  matters  here  according  to  our  notions  of  justice  and  bene- 
volence, He  will  or  can  do  so  hereafter.  God  may  be;  and  yet 
creature-man  has  not  really  any  claim  upon  his  maker,  has  not  any 
„ title  to  the  skies  “ and  his  „ grief*4  and  his  „ discontent44  — about 
which  Young  rather  declaims  poetically  than  reasons  soberly *)  — 
may  be  just  as  well  hushed  along  with  his  terrestrial  lot  in  the  si- 
lence of  perennial  death  as  they  appeared  to  be  left  unheeded  in 
the  rolling  and  rapid  movement  of  earthly  life.  God  may  be;  and 
yet  not  a ^solitary44  God,  though  the  rational  inhabitants  of  our  speck 
of  the  globe  should  be  doomed  to  perish;  for,  perchance,  worthier 
and  more  favored  spirits  of  other  worlds  have  been  already  selected 
as  the  companions  of  His  Eternity.  — Thus,  for  instance,  Count 
Struensee,  a person  familiar  to  every  Englishman  who  has  read  the 


*)  Night  Thought!,  VII,  320,  52,  53,  406,  520,  947  ff. 
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gad  story  of  the  British  Princess  Matilda  on  the  throne  of  Denmark| 
acknowledged  and  adored  a Supreme  Being,  albeit  he  considered  that, 
when  man  died,  there  was  nothing  more  for  him  either  to  hope  or 
to  fear.1)  Nevertheless,  if  the  reader  will  revert  to  the  somewhat 
lengthy  quotations  I have  made  in  the  preceding  § from  Maopertnis 
and  Garve,  he  may  find  that  they,  whilst  asserting  the  checking  and 
interdictory  influence  of  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  upon 
suicide,  place  in  immediate  juxta  - position  to  it,  as  a correspon- 
dent link  in  the  same  chain,  the  belief  in  God . Various  other  mo- 
dem thinkers  have  assigned  to  the  latter  link  a still  more  prominent 
and  specific  bearing  upon  our  subject.  Examples.  Herder,  when 
speaking  of  the  suicide  of  Brutus,  exclaims:2)  9ii<!tytd  blieb  bir  ufrrig, 
oB  bcin  eigener  ©tatyl,  cine  traurtgc  unb  bocty  nottytrenbtge  3uflud}t 
bet  Unglucflittycn  unter  etnem  SRomifttyen  ©djidfal.  De  Wette, 
when  discussing  the  self-inflicted  deaths  of  Arria  and  Otho,  after 
haring  accorded  to  both  the  meed  of  magnanimity,  proceeds  thus : 3) 
nub  bod)  triberffrebt  ©ttrad  bent  (^rifUid^en  ©efutyle:  ed  ifi  bie  3)emutty# 
Me  bad  2cben,  bad  trir  rom  Stopfer  empfangen  tyaben,  unb  in  beffen 
SUifang,  Saner  unb  (Snbe  toll  befonberd  unfere  Slb^angigfeit  bon  ©ott 
futyjpi,  ntetyt  toiQfu^rlic^  trie  ein  anbered  SJlittel  tregtrerfen,  ber  ©djtd* 
nng  ntdjt  rorgretfen,  gtrar  gem  leiben,  aber  bie  Seiben  aud  ber  $anb 
©otted  nnpfangen  trill.  Loebell,  when  narrating  the  celebrated  end 
of  the  career  of  Cato  of  Utica,  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
manner.1)  3Die  JRepubUf  attein  umfaptc  n ad)  feiner  Stnfictyt  aUe  eined 
banned  trurbige  SBtrffamfeitj  fie  burfe,  trie  er  meinte,  Seiner  uberlcs 
fat,  ber  Me  ©rope  bed  S3erlufted  gu  trurbigen  triffe.  3n  eblen  ©entvU 
ttyern  fann  eine  feige  Siebe  gum  Seben  unb  feinen  ©enuflen  eine  folc^e 
Jtyat  nittyt  tyfnbem}  beffere  ©infutyt  rermottyte  ed,  aber  iti  feine  ©cele 
Irang  fein  ©trotyl  ron  bent  Srojle,  trelctyen  bie  Ueberjeugung  getratyrt, 
pety  ben  Sefctyluffen  ber  gottlictyen  SBeltregierung  gefugt  gu  tyabciu 
The  assertion,  then,  in  these  passages  is  to  the  following  effect:  a 
right  belief,  or  belief  at  all,  in  a Divine  Providence,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  have  effectually  prevented  a Brutus,  an  Arria,  an  Otho,  a 
Cato  from  committing  suicide,  must  be  viewed  in  the  abstract  as 
prohibitory  of,  and  antidotal  to,  self-destruction. 

We  see,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  here  palpably 

*)  Vide  Crichton,  Converts  from  Infidelity,  vol.  I,  p.  119.  2)  3been  gttf 
8ctt0cf4t<Mc#  id*  lly  p.  199  in  Luden’s  edit.  3)  @itttalf§fC  (vide  further  on). 
*)  fkifrl1#  fcty*  111*  P»  1«5. 
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conceived  as  synonymous  with  that  of  Divine  Providence.  The  ques- 
tion is  palpably  not  about  His  nature,  but  solely  about  His  functions 
on  earth  and  His  relations  to  man.  Very  properly  so,  as  regards  our 
immediate  tdpic.  With  a definition , and  — I wish  to  speak  reve- 
rentially, not  flippantly  — an  anatomization,  of  God  we  are  not  now 
and  here  concerned ; we  have  not  to  busy  ourselves  with  Pantheism, 
Theism,  Deism,  or  a tripartite  and  triune  Godhead,  and  all  those 
hair-splitting  distinctions  which  the  various  Schools  first  invented, 
and  then  disputed  about,  each  imagining  that  it  knew  best  and  knew 
everything.  We  are,  rather,  called  upon  to  discuss  the  deep  and 
sacred  word  God  only  in  that  sense  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  us 
most  salutarily-intelligibly  and  practically-effectively  in  our  temporal 
sphere  of  being,  mindful  of  the  beautious  exhortation  from  the  lips 
of  the  Preacher  on  the  Mount:  „ consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin*  (Luke  XH,  27);  and  to  enquire: 
has  the  belief  in  Divine  Providence,  as  far  as  its  rationale  lies  his- 
torically before  us,  and  as  far  as  we  are  cognizant  of  its  psycholo- 
gical results,  produced  those  anti-suicidal  influences  and  effects  which 
have  been  predicated  of  it  as  a more  or  less  inherent  necessity? 
Here  again  I must  remind  the  reader  that  the  following  brief  posi- 
tions are  only  rapid  glances  at  what  we  shall  learn  more  about  on 
later  occasions. 

1.  Non-Christianism. 

In  classical  Mythology,  the  faith  in  a special  divine  Providence, 
as  regards  the  duration  of  man’s  temporal  existence,  may  be  said  to 
have  clothed  itself  in  that  personified  Moera  which  cut  the  thread  of 
life,  just  as  one  of  the  Northern  Nomer  was  ordained  to  perform  the 
same  .office  for  mortal  man ; yet,  as  o’er  the  dreary  heaths  and  fir- 
clad  hills  of  ancient  Scandinavia  the  portals  of  Odin’s  Hall  were  ever 
open  to  admit  the  troops  of  heroes  and  of  the  aged  and  the  sick  who 
sought  an  entrance  thereinto  by  the  deed  of  self-inflicted  death , so 
the  annals  of  the  frivolous,  be  they  cheerful  or  be  they  gloomy,  myths 
of  Greece  (and  Rome)  swarm  with  suicidal  narratives.  It  is  true,  on 
the  one  hand,  that,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the 
Godhead  having  appointed  man’s  term  of  probation  on  earth,  man  shall 
not  abridge  it  on  pain  of  His  displeasure;  that,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Socrates,  since  the  Divinity  might  be  assumed  to  autho- 
rize self-destruction  only  by  the  immediate  injunctions  of  the  Ma- 
gistracy, He  would  visit  it  in  all  other  instances  with  a severe  pe- 
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natty,  even  as  though  a slave  had  fled  from  the  service  of  his  lawful 
master;  and  that,  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  God 
having  established  a compact  of  mutual  parting  between  soul  and 
body  by  the  process  of  natural  death,  man  may  not  suicidally  render 
the  separation  of  the  one  from  the  other  a ruffling  scene  of  violence, 
except,  perchance,  when  insanity  had  already  disturbed  and  destroyed 
the  genial  harmony.  But  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  true  that 
the  Epicureans,  admitting  a Godhead,  and  denying  to  Him  interfe- 
rence with,  or  concern  about,  the  affairs  of  mankind,  esteemed  self- 
destruction  so  noble  a prerogative  of  man  that  the  Gods  themselves 
might  envy  him  for  it;  that  the  Stoic  teachers  introduced  to  their 
disciples  a Divinity  speaking  unto  the  human  spirit  as  a military 
commander  addresses  the  soldier  in  his  host,  and  ofttimes  bidding  him 
to  retire  voluntarily  from  the  battle-field  of  life ; and  that  the  some- 
what eclectically  inclined  younger  Seneca  even  endeavored,  in  one 
and  the  same  treatise  „de  Providentiau  to  demonstrate  and  enforce 
the  existence  of  a Divine  Providence  and,  at  the  same  time,  man’s 
liberty  and  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  life,  whensoever  he  might 
list  Thus,  whereas  sundry  schools,  or  forms,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Paganism  directed  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a Divine  Providence 
against  suicide,  others,  indisputably,  employed  it  in  favor  of  suicide; 
and,  we  may  observe,  though  the  fiery  prophet  of  Arabia  taught  his 
followers  that  Allah’s  decrees  pre-appoint  and  pre-arrange  even  the 
most  trivial  events  of  life,  and,  of  course,  a fortiori  the  season  of 
its  issue,  this  his  system  of  Fatalism  did  not  in  any  wise  prevent 
hnn,  as  we  have*  already  said,  from  repeatedly  promulgating  and  in- 
culcating in  terms  most  emphatic  and  explicit  the  divine  disapproval 
and  interdiction  of  suicide.  Thus,  in  systems  and  creeds  non-christian 
the  affirmation  and  acknowledgment  of  a Divine  Providence  per  se 
would  not  by  any  means  appear  either  theoretically  to  prohibit,  or 
practically  to  prevent,  suicide.  Everything,  rather,  would  seem  na- 
turally and  necessarily  to  depend , as  in  the  matter  of  Immortality, 
<m  the  kind  of  idea  man  forms  and  realizes  unto  himself  of  the  na- 
ture, purpose,  efficacy  of  the  Divinity  in  its  relation  to  the  Cosmos, 
die  Microcosmos  as  well  as  the  Macrocosmos. 

2.  Christianism. 

To  some  persons  among  us  it  will,  perhaps,  appear  of  little  value 
er  moment  bow  a Voltaire  or  a Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  positioned 
themselves  to  this  portion  of  our  enquiry;  it  will  be  objected  that 
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||p  modem  high -priest  of  negation  and  persiflage  no  less  than  the 
modem  defender  of  unhallowed  passions  and  barharism’s  gospel  were 
only  nominally  Christians  9 and  are  not  entitled  by  any  means,  to  a 
vote  on  things  pertaining  to  Christianity.  It  is  true,  their  concept 
tio*  of  Christianity  may  not  be  yours,  0 Reader,  nor  is  it  mine; 
yet  they  too  were  Christians  more,  at  least,  than  they  were  aught 
else,  and,  if  we  would  but  read  all  they  have  written  and  examine 
it  carefully,  we  might,  perchance,  discover  that  their  warfare  against 
the  Church  of  their  respective  countries  and  the  Spirit  of  their  re- 
spective times  was,  perchance,  after  all  a more  sacred  cause  than 
that  which  many  „a  holy  alliance*  has  undertaken,  and  that  the 
weapons  with  which  they  fought,  though  dipped  in  sarcasm  most 
bitter  and  spleen  wellnigh  mad,  were,  nevertheless,  purer  and  nobler 
than  many  of  their  antagonists’  which  were  tempered  with  human 
gore  and  poisoned  with  fiendish  falsehood.  It  is  easy  to  blacken  a 
name,  it  is  easy  to  condemn  a book,  as  easy  as  it  is  to  lead  a 
thinker  to  the  stake,  and  put  his  works  in  the  index  expurgatorius; 
more  difficult  it  is  to  understand  clearly  and  judge  righteously  the 
prominent  minds  of  any  age,  and  to  peruse  and  refute  what  they 
had  to  say  and  did  say.  This  by  the  way,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
intimating  that  the  testimonies  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  ought  here 
to  be  received.  Voltaire  wrote  a didactic  poem  on  the  earthquake 
of  Lisbon,  which  contains  the  most  startling  and  violent  attack  upon 
the  existence  of  and  belief  in  a Divine  Providence  I recollect  ha- 
ving ever  read;  yet  the  only  line  in  it  which  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility be  strained  into  a vindication  of  suicide  has  been  expunged 
in  the  edition  before  me,  and  figures  merely  in  the  foot-notes  as  an 
earlier  reading;1)  and,  what  is  more  decisive,  Voltaire  was  not  by 
any  means  (vide  §.  18)  a defender  of  suicide,  he  was,  at  least, 
certainly  not  designedly  one.  Rousseau  wrote  an  essay  (dpitre  h 
Voltaire)  on  this  very  Poeme  sur  le  desastre  de  Lisbonne,2)  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  repel  and  refute  the  attacks  his  cotempo- 


*)  Oeuvres  completes,  T.  XII,  p.  107 ff.  *)  I may  incidentally  here  re- 
mark that  we  now-a-daya  can  scarcely  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  over- 
whelmingly startling  impression  which  the  said  tragical  occurrence  (Nov.  1, 
1755)  produced  at  that  time  upon  the  minds  of  men  in  the  whole  of  civilised 
Europe.  Thus  we  learn  that  it  almost  brought  the  notions  of  the  boy  Goethe 
•bout  the  kindness  and  justice  of  God  into  wavering,  and  for  the  first  time 
deeply  shook  his  tranquillity  of  mind.  Vide  his  unb  0u$  I 

and  the  commencement  of  juu<$  IL 
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my  and  friend  bad  made  upon  Divine  Providence,  but  the  citizen 
and  philosopher  of  Geneva,  whilst  expressing  his  own  most  lively 
and  unshake&ble  belief  in  its  existence,  puts  forth  in  the  same  breath 
his  own  creed  that,  nevertheless,  man  is  authorised  to  march  off  the 
Stage  of  life  by  self- wrought  violence  (vide  §.  21).  However,  let 
us  approach  our  topic  in  a more  general  as  well  as  a more  search- 
ing manner. 

First  of  all,  a parallel  based  upon  history  and  fact.  Whensoever 
the  frivolities,  the  misdeeds,  the  cruelties  of  our  fellow-man  carry  on 
sport  with  human  life,  and  make  the  existence  of  a breathing  ratio- 
nal Ego  appear  a thing  light,  cheap,  insignificant  on  this  fair  earth; 
when,  for  instance,  the  proscriptions  of  the  rugged  Marius,  of  the 
subtle  Sylla,  of  the  wildly  furious  first  Triumvirs,  and  gladiatorial 
games,  and  imperial  edicts  swept  away  myriads  in  Italy;  when  in 
Germany  a war  of  thirty  years  and  a war  of  seven  years  trampled 
thousands  upon  thousands  into  the  dust  of  a premature  death;  when 
in  France  Egalitd  guillotines  and  Corsican  glories  poured  out  human 
blood  as  though  it  had  been  mere  colored  water:  then  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, France  suicide  was  more  frequent,  far  more  frequent  than  at 
other  times ; for  rather  than  wait  to  be  unjustly  and  violently  sent 
to  death,  many  voluntarily  anticipated  their  doom.  Whensoever  He, 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Life,  the  Life,  as  it  were,  xox’  iSoj^v,1) 
rides  on  the  whirlwind’s  wings , or  treads  the  ocean  with  tempest- 
feet,  or  rolls  up  valley  and  hill  with  earthquake-hand,  or  enters  the 
rides  and  huts  of  men  in  the  spectre-shroud  of  pestilence  and  famine, 
to  that  the  virtuous  and  wicked,  the  strong  and  weak,  the  frebh  and 
weary,  the  young  and  old,  the  wise  and  untutored,  the  useful  and 
useless  are  suddenly  hurled  troop-wise  into  one  universal  grave,  as 
if  their  earthly  existence  were  of  no  value  in  His  sight  (when,  for 
instance,  the  Great  Plague  prevailed  in  London):  at  such  seasons 
many  are  apt  to  ween  that  the  current  notions  of  the  worth  and 
sanctity  of  an  individual  existent  human  unit  are  exaggerated,  super- 
stitious, prideful,  unwarranted  and  set  at  nought  by  the  doings  of 
the  most  High  who  thus  locks  up  the  womb,  and  unlocks  the  tomb, 
of  our  race;  and  then  a certain  measure  of  indifference  to  life  is  apt 


0 Some  etymologists  affirm,  and  not  without  reason  I believe,  that 
Zeus,  Dens  are  = W <ov,  vide  Keightley’s  Mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
aians,  p.  62,  note.  Diodorus  Sikulus  (lib.  ill,  c.  61)  refers  the  Koptic  Thot 
to  the  same  root  and  meaning. 
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seek  and  find  a resting-place  and  a rock-foundation  for  unconditional 
subjection  and  humble  resignation  t6  the  absolute  will  of  the  Ever- 
lasting God;  and,  though  I have  undertaken  to  write  explicit^  only 
about  suicide,  I will  not  conceal  that  I would  gladly  be  implicit^ 
writing  also  at  it;  in  other  words,  albeit  we  are  chiefly  concerned 
in  what  has  been  said  in  ancient  and  modem  times  to  and  fro  for 
and  against  suicide,  in  all  those  most  strangely  discordant  tunes  which 
will  apparently  never  cease  to  be  played  upon  this  most  painful  and 
difficult  theme  of  ours,  we  would  desire  ever  and  anon  to  utter  our 
own  say  likewise  on  the  matter  itself  and  draw  attention  to  its  weighty 
practical  bearings.  *Not  for  School,  but  for  Life  we  learn44,  is  a 
well-known  saying  of  Seneca’s;  and,  not  for  School  only,  but  for 
Life  also  I now  write  this  Treatise,  and  should  rejoice,  if  but  one 
of  our  fellow  beings  were  to  be  prevented  from  deliberate  and  con- 
scious self- slaughter  by  the  perusal  of  it.  — We  know  what  sort 
and  measure  of  faith  in  God’s  Providence  Jesus  of  Nazareth  taught,1) 
and  we  know,  too,  how  the  whole  tone  of  his  temper,  the  entire 
tenor  of  his  conduct,  his  heart’s  deepest  core  bore  evidence,  vigo- 
rous, transparent,  fervent  of  his  acting  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  belief  which  he  promulgated  and  prescribed;  and  alfl  can  think, 
feel,  say  is  this:  let  us  adopt  the  spirit  of  his  precepts,  and  walk 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  example.  On  the  sea  of  Time , 0 Brother- 
man  and, Sister- woman,  thy  life’s  skiff  floats  and  mine;  sooner  or 
later,  perchance,  the  winds  will  howl,  or  the  mists  gather,  or  the 
lightnings  flash,  and  fears  and  tears  may  veil  to  our  dim  vision  the 
rescuing  haven,  whether  it  be  far  or  near : then,  haply,  some  fellow- 
voyager  of  ours,  or,  some  inward  tempting  voice,  might  counsel  us 
to  seffk  freedom  from  suspense  and  suffering  by  leaping  rashly  into 
the  Ocean  of  the  Yonder;  but,  though  our  confidence  be  derided 
and  our  hopes  scoffed  at,  let  us  not  allow  our  courage  to  be  damp- 
ed: gazing  with  boldly  calm  eye  on  the  dreary,  dangerful  waste 
of  waters  that  environs  us,  let  us  toil,  trust,  adore  to  the  last,  be- 
lieving that  a God  who  is  Father  and  a Father  who  is  God  watches 
over  us,  marking  our  way  and  holding  our  hand,  and  will,  if  It  be 
good  and  best  for  us,  let  the  joyful  sound  of  „land!  land!44  burst 
upon  our  ear,  ere  the  overwhelming  moment  shall  have  yet  arrived. 
— Many,  thus  tossed  and  tried  and  tempted,  have  acted  thus,  even 


O B.  g.  Bftttfc.  VI,  93-84;  X,  98*31;  XXV,  14*30. 
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the  Elect  of  mind,  heart,  conscience  and  culture,  I wedh,  in  every 
age,  land  and  creed  of  the  Christian  charcfi , the  hero-martyrs  and 
the  martyr-heroes,  a glorious  „cioud  of  witnesses",  and  have  again 
trodden  the  shore  amid  light  and  love,  and  have  discovered,  acknow- 
ledged, left  on  record  that  even  on  earth  the  forecasting  spirit  of  a 
devout  and  valiant  soul  deceiveth  not,  that  roseate  portals  open  at 
last  to  those  who  have  pilgrimed  on  thorny  paths , and  that  direst 
tribulations  work  out  at  length  an  ^exceeding  weight  of  glory"  un- 
to the  triumphant  believer  m the  Might  and  the  Mercy  of  the  God 
of  Jesus.  — 

Yet  I well  know,  too,  that  this  is  not  exactly  a theme  for  Po- 
lemics; such  belief  in  the  special  providence  of  a personal  God  is 
not  by  any  means  everybody’s  gift  or  grace,  and  is,  perchance,  rather 
of  the  heart  than  of  the  head.  The  Pantheist , representative  of  $ 
very  numerous  class  of  Christians  in  the  present  day,  more  especially 
in  Germany,  openly  and  boldly  avows  his  fiQn  and  full  non -belief 
In  a Personal  God,  and  his  shrinking  from  confining  the  Divine  in 
tny  manner  or  measure  whatsoever  within  the  sensuously  formal 
Bmits  of  space  and  time.  Unto  him,  however,  if  he  but  be  of  the 
deeper  and  purer  sort,  there  is  no  danger  of  confounding  Right  and 
Wrong,  of  destroying  the  distinctive  mark  between  Good  and  Evil, 
d easting  off  allegianee  to  even  the  most  rigorous  demands  of  indi- 
vidual morality.  For  him  there  still  exists  as  the  Divinity , though 
tot  a world-ruling  power  from  without,  yet  an  eternal  law  of  order 
sd  necessity  working  and  manifesting  itself  with  untiring  force,  and 
fbstic  skill,  and  progressive  beauty  in  the  interior  of  the  world’s  or- 
ganism, in  all  physical  and  intellectual  Nature.  His  creed  travails 
with  reasonings  most  abstruse  and  diction  most  obscure  to  the  un- 
feftiated ; but  we  can  comprehend , and  testify , that  also  out  of  it 
Acre  may  come  and  have  come,  by  dint  of  almost  irresistible  and 
necessary  spiritual  and  logical  appropriatenes,  an  unconditional  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  life,  an  heroic  resignation  to  life’s  institutions 
and  dispensations,  a victorious  rising  by  self-control  above  the  in- 
born imperfections  of  the  individual  soul,  a meek  bowing  beneath 
the  most  high  Spiritual  Essence  which  is  omni  - presently  immanent 
hi  the  Universe,  and  a faithful  enacting  to  the  end  of  that  part  which 
has  been  assigned  to  each  upwards  attracted  and  impelled  human 
tool  in  the  great  drama  of  humanity’s  history,  in  order  that  the  In- 
finite and  Absolute  Spirit  or  idea  which  is  above  aU  may  become 
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Incarnate  in  Time  and  Mankind,  and  develop,  realise  and  reveal  it- 
self, until  It  be  veritably  ^ All  in  All*.1)  — Type  of  a still  more 
numerous  class  of  Christians  in  all  ages  is  the  modem  Pietist  or 
Qqietist,  whose  conception  of  divine  providence  is  the  extreme  oppo- 
site of  that  of  Pantheism.  Childlike,  fervent,  watchful,  he  neither 
speculates  nor  murmurs,  but  humbly  receives  whatsoever  comes  as 
the  Good,  patiently  awaits  what  may  follpw  as  the  Better,  and  stead- 
fastly looks  forward  to  the  future  in  Heaven  as  the  Beat,  as  rest 
from  his  toil,  and  the  prize  of  his  discipline.  To  him  it  even  almost 
appears  as  if  for  him  alone  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  wakes,  the  Bride- 
groom of  the  Soul  loves.  Ordinary  appointments  avail  not  against 
his  prayers ; special  interpositions  may  avert  for  him  the  course  of 
human  probabilities.  He  hears  angel-voices  out  of  the  most  trivial 
blessings;  be  sees  the  finger  of  God,  and  feels  the  chastisement  of 
the  Heavenly  Father,  in  the  consequences  of  his  every  failing,  m 
the  effects  of  his  evei^  folly.  The  World  is  his  most  especial  school; 
and  the  Godhead  is  Guide  and  Guardian  specifically  to  him.  How- 
ever puerile  or  arrogant  much  in  suchlike  Mysticism  may  and  must 
appear  to  many  of  us,  yet  we  would  fain  not  laugh,  or  even  smile, 
at  it:  the  most  beautiful  souls  have  dreamt  and  still  dream  this 
winsome  dream;  and  tlie  enigma  of  life  puzzles  them  not,  and  the 
veil  of  Death  they  are  never  tempted  to  lift:  in  sabbath -rest  they 
pass  through  Time  into  Eternity.  — But  far  from  the  holy  simpli- 
city of  Pietism  or  the  sublime  strength  of  Pantheism,  is  Mechanism 
and  Hypocrisy,  characteristic  of  infinitely  the  greatest  number  of 
Christians  in  our  own  day,  and  particularly  in  our  own  land,  with 
their  sickly  cant,  sanctimonious  slang,  and  spasmodically  spectral 
pseudo-eloquence.  What  dost  thou  believe  as  thy  divine  Providence, 
0 thou  most  cut  and  dried  orthodox  and  decorous  fellow-mortal  of 
mine?  Look  more  closely  at  what  thou  callest  thy  belief  in  a Di- 
vine Providence,  I pray  thee.  That  a pound  sterling,  duly  stamped 
and  of  full  weight,  is  resolvable  into  twenty  shillings  or  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  pence  on  change,  in  a shop,  at  the  market  1 That 
thou  canst  shape  thy  own  life  and  rule  the  lives  of  others  by  spe- 
culations and  ingenuities,  tricks  and  lies!  That  worldly  interest  is 
the  measure  of  conscience,  and  the  frown  of  Fashion  more  terrible 
than  the  voice  of  Judgment!  That  whining  sentimentalities,  multi- 


*)  1 Cor.  XV,  18:  Iva  $ A 0ik  icdvra  Av  afov. 
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plied  church -goings  and  babbled  creeds  are  fit  and  foil  substitutes 
for  the  „ worship  of  sorrow44,  „the  abnegation  of  self44,  „the  bearing 
of  the  cross44 , „the  hidden  life  with  Christ  in  God!44  A Christian 
only,  I ween,  by  the  accident  of  birth  and  the  formality  of  an  in* 
efficacious  rite,  thou  dost  really,  like  the  Stoics  of  old,  deify  thy 
own  fancies  and  impulses,  greeds  and  passions,  follies  and  iniquities. 
Why,  then,  mock  thyself  by  feigning  to  believe  in  the  providence 
of  an  objective  Deity  who  bids  thee  and  me,  if  we  have  done  ill, 
understand  and  fed  that  righteous  judgments  are  the  legitimate  and 
necessary  means  for  preventing  us  from  doing  still  worse,  and  that, 
even  if  we  have  done  well,  severe  trials  must  be  patiently  borne 
that  we  may  be  purified  and  strengthened  for  doing  better.  Manlier, 
methinks,  and  more  consistent  it  would  be,  wert  thou  candid  and 
bold,  like  yon  coarse,  though  learned,  murderer  whom  a fashionable 
novel-writer  of  our  day  (Bulwer)  has  semi-  apotheosized.  Eugene 
Aram,  prior  to  opening  his  veins,  when  in  the  condemned  cell,  con- 
fessed this  confession:  „the  courses  of  my  life  I swayed  with  my 
own  hand ; from  my  own  hand  shall  come  the  manner  and  moment 
of  my  death.44  *)  Thy  hollow  babblements  about  a wordy  creed  will 
not  deceive  God,  and  thy  unmeaning  homage  to  a Divine  Providence 
merely  disgusts  man.  Therefore,  when  aught  becomes  entangled  in 
foy  life-woof,  set  about  disentangling  it  at  once  by  thy  own  clever- 
non  and  strength  alone;  and,  if  thy  efforts  should  chance  to  fail, 
hew  the  knot  forthwith  in  twain:  aye,  like  those 

„That  deal  with  life  as  children  with  their  play, 

Who  first  misuse,  then  cast  their  toys  &way.tf 

$.  5.  The  term  Self-murder. 

Among  the  English  and  French,  the  words  self-murder  and  meurtre 
(mlontaire)  de  soi-mtme  were  extremely  frequent  a century  or  so 
ago,  but  they  have  now  become  almost  obsolete.  Among  our  Teu- 
fcafe  brethren,  however,  the  synonymous  expression  ©clbfhnorb  (or 
ftffamit)  has  still  remained  as  by  far  the  most  usnal  designation 
•f  (he  act  we  are  discussing;  and  as  in  English  self-murder,  so  in 
Oman  ©clbfhnorb,  is  generally  conceived  and  employed  as  notio- 
mtljr  identical  with  self-slaughter  (suicide),  ©dbfhbbtang.  We  need 


0 Criminal  Recorder,  1801,  voL  I,  i,  v.  Aram* 
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pot  on  this  occasion  lay  any  stress  upon  tfce  circumstance  that,  in 
all  probability,  but  few  terms  in  any  language,  terms  of  importance 
pud  significance  at  least,  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
quite  synonymous,  though  time  and  usage,  by  obscuring  or  weak- 
ening their  primal  and  legitimate  import,  may  gradually  and  ultima- 
tely have  caused  many  of  them  to  appear  so.  Let  us,  rather,  at 
once  examine  the  word  before  us  upon  its  own  ground.  The  verbs 
to  kill  or  slay  and  tobtcn,  just  like  e.  g.  occidere  (caedere),  fovsu- 
tiy,  simply  denominate  a physical  act } and  do  not  by  any  means 
imply  a moral  verdict . Thence,  we  might  unhesitatingly  apply  the 
terms  self- slaughter,  ©elbfttobtung  to  the  act  under  discussion,  though 
we  were  to  regard  it  as  not  criminal,  as  even  heroic  and  virtuous. 
The  verbs  to  murder,  morbett,  on  the  contrary,  convey  not  only  the 
notion  of  depriving  of  life,  or  even  of  doing  so  suddenly,  violently, 
designedly,  but  additionally  take  in  the  by-notion  of  doing  so  in  a 
manner  unauthorized,  illegal,  criminal.  Consequently,  the  terms  self- 
murder,  ©dbfhttOtb  would  seem  to  assume  and  predicate  the  sinful- 
ness of  the  deed  at  issue.  Therefore,  if  the  Moralist  deem  suicide 
equal  in  point  of  culpability  to  the  murder  of  another,  in  essence 
the  very  same  thing  as  it,  or  even  something  still  more  criminal 
than  it:  then  the  terms  self-murder,  ©elbflmorb  would  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves  as  the  most  expressive  and  appropriate  ones  he  could 
employ.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  should  incline  to  view  the  deed  of 
which  we  are  speaking  as  one  which  calls  rather  for  compassion 
than  for  condemnation,  or,  as  one  which  is  not  decidedly  unpermit- 
ted, or,  as  one  which  is  even  perfectly  consistent  with  reason,  duty, 
religion:  then  those  terms  would  seem  to  me  somewhat  out  of  sea- 
son and  character.  An  apology  for  self-murder  grates  upon  our  ear 
almost  like  a linguistic  disharmony,  like  a sort  of  contradictio  in 
edjecto ; yet  e.  g.  Fries  (vide  Sect.  V)  invariably  employs  the  term 
©dbfttnorb,  whilst  urging  the  excusability  of  the  action. 

This  definite,  restricted,  pregnant  ethical  import  of  the  words 
murder,  morben  is,  indubitably,  assigned  to  them  by  current  usage 
now-a-days,  in  opposition  to  kill  or  slay  and  tobtciu  For 
our  vulgar  adage  that  ^killing  is  no  murder"  is  intelligible  even  to 
the  most  illiterate,  and  manifestly  conveys  that,  though  all  murdeff 
be  of  necessity  killing,  yet  all  killing  is  not  of  equal  necessity  mur- 
der, the  latter  being  rather  only  the  darkest  and  grimmest  guise 
which  the  former  can  assume,  only  the  mpst  forbidding  apd  most 
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forbidden  garb  In  which  it  can  clothe  itself.  Or,  let  os  illustrate 
modern  linguistic  usage  in  direct  connexion  with  oar  immediate  topic* 
If  a person  should  have  caused  his  own  death  violently  and,  accor- 
ding to  human  computation,  prematurely  by  some  accident  original 
ting  in  want  of  caution  or  even  in  culpable  neglect;  or,  if  a patriot 
or  martyr  should  have  omitted  to  use  the  natural,  legitimate,  pru- 
dential means  of  rescuing  his  life  from  the  clutches  of  relentless  ty- 
ranny or  the  flames  of  still  more  remorseless  bigotry ; or,  if  a drunkard, 
a road  should  have  recklessly  or  even  systematically  brought  on  death 
by  excess  of  sensual  indulgence;  or,  if  a miser  should  have  denied 
to  himself  the  necessaries  for  subsistence ; or,  if  a monomaniac  should 
have  refused  the  medicinal  preservatives  of  life ; or,  if  a student  should 
have  sapped  and  shattered  his  constitution  by  unremitting,  zeal  and 
toft:  — in  each  and  all  of  these  cases,  though  I am,  of  course, 
very  far  from  affirming  their  exact  equality  morally,  we  might  and 
could  say:  he  has  „ killed “ himself;  but  a certain  linguistic  instinct, 
delicacy  of  feeling,  and  soundness  of  judgment  would  induce  os  to 
ahrink  from  saying;  he  has  „murdered“  himself.  We  must,  however, 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  now  speaking  only  of  the  practical  dis- 
tinction between  murdering  and  killing  which  exists  at  present,  not 
of  any  primary  difference  resting  upon  an  etymological  base,  if  the 
words  at  issue  be  historically  investigated ; for  originally  no  such 
specific  evil  signification  attached  to  the  words  SRprb,  murder  as  to 
imply  an  act  divinely  or  humanly  prohibited,  or  even  an  act  cha- 
racterized by  wantonnes  and  brutality,  Webster  and  Heyse  (in  thek 
meritorious  dictionaries  of  their  respective  mother -tongues,  sub  vr. 
murder,  SDtorb)  content  themselves  with  referring  us  to  the  Latin 
mors,  death;  by  so  doing  they  do  not  exhibit  to  us  a radical  no- 
turn,  but  only  a kindred  vocable ; yet,  if  we  follow  up  the  hint  thus* 
given,  wo  might  arrive  at  some  little  clearness;  for  I incline  to  her 
lieve  that  mord  and  mors  are  originally  really  identical.  Persian 
proveably  belongs  to  the  great  family  of  the  Indo-Gerjnanm  langua- 
ges, according  to  everything  I have  read  on  the  subject  (and  Ger- 
man historians,  when  discussing  the  affinity  of  their  own  language 
with  that  of  ancient  Persia , occasionally  lay-  stress  upon  that  well- 
known  passaged  Herodoto?  where  a Persian  tribe  is  called  reppa- 
woJ);  well,  in  turning  to  Richardson’s  Persian  Dictionary  (Vol.  II, 
p.  507),  I find  the  meaning  of  to  die  assigned -to  the  verb  rnurdun, 
and  again,  on  consulting  Adelung*s  elaborate,  though  anti* 

8? 
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quated,  critical  Dictionary  of  Gorman,  I find  a.  v.  that  SKorb  origi- 
nally signified  in  ancient  High  German  death,  then  violent  death, 
and  subsequently  every  sort  of  slaying,  even  magisterial  putting  to 
death  (execution),  before  it  assumed  its  present  current  meaning  of 
secret,  assassin-like  killing.1) 

Here,  however,  two  things  at  once  strike  us,  viz.  the  transition 
of  the  word  at  issue  out  of  an  intransitive  meaning  into  a transitive 
one,  and  its  transition  out  of  a natural  and  an  innocent  meaning  into 
a conventional  and  criminalistic  one.  As  regards  the  first  point,  it 
need  not  in  the  least  surprise  us,  since  one  and  the  same  verb  or 
noun  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  e.  g.  in  our  own  vernacular,  is  very 
frequently  both  intransitive  and  transitive,  often,  indeed,  with  some 
more  or  less  distinct  modification  of  form,  but  far  more  frequently 
without  any  form-alteration  at  all.  It  seems  a peculiar  privilege  of 
the  Semitic  languages  to  be  able  to  produce  transitive  out  of  in- 
transitive meaning  by  dint  of  conjugational  inflection  (cf.  e.  g.  the 
Piel  and  Hiphil  in  Hebrew),  whereas  in  the  Indo-Germanic  language- 
tribe,  as  far  as  I am  acquainted  with  its  various  offsprings  (e.  g.  the 
ancient  classical  languages  and  modem  German  and  English),  often 
a distinct  word  would  have  to  be  coined  for  the  designation  of  the 
transitive  reference:  wherefore,  it  was  judged  more  convenient  to  take 
the  already  existent  intransitive  word  and  superadd  to  it  a transitive 
power.  And,  as  regards  the  second  point,  many  words  in  every  lan- 
guage have  traceably  undergone  a similar  change,  as  the  notions, 
manners,  and  laws  of  peoples  have  changed.  Of  course,  etymology 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  ^prophetic*,  and  we  know  that  usage  is 
a „ tyrant*.  Original  significations  give  way  to  arbitrary  definitions, 
more  especially,  perhaps,  in  legal  terminologies,  and  such  definitions 
are  in  their  turn  records  and  witnesses  of  altered  convictions,  customs, 
institutions.  We,  therefore,  believe  mord,  murder  to  have  primarily 
signified  merely  death,  then  — the  causing  of  death,  and  ultimately, 
— the  immoral  and  illegal  causing  of  death,  suchlike  progressive 
process  in  the  alteration  of  the  meaning  of  our  word  rooting  in  acci- 
dent or  in  caprice,  or  in  both.  The  original  notion  was,  probably, 
that  of  separation,  destruction  (cf.  e.  g.  mordere,  morsus,  to  bite, 
L e.  to  tear,  to  sunder,  end  the  name  Mars  for  the  god  of  battles, 


*)  Getenioi  in  his  edit  4,  i . v,  confirms  both 

these  statements. 
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ilao^rier^  pestilence,  Ac.).  — Yet,  the  learned  historian  Dahlmann 
would  seem  to  have  taken  a very  different  view  of  the  term  under 
consideration.  In  a casual  note  to  the  Icelandic  portion  of  his  moat 
critical  Danish  History,  *)  he  says:  „mord,  Sdlfinbifd)  urfprungli$ 
SBctbcrgun^  Scrjietfung,  occultatio , burnt  erft  tyrlmltdjc  $obtuttg*"  If 
this  were  the  case,  the  expression  under  mention  signified  originally 
only  secret  killing,  and  Dahlmann  believes  this  import  to  be  still 
retained  and  discernible  in  the  compound  SWorbbranb,  i.  e.  secret  arson. 
It  may  be  hazardous  to  contradict  so  accurate  a writer ; nevertheless,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  mistaken  the  real  meaning  of  die 
word  2Jlotbbranb.  All  incendiarism,  if  unlawful  and  malicious,  would 
naturally  be  secret;  and,  though  the  word  SRorbtoonb  may  have  gra- 
dually come  to  be  employed  in  a vague  manner  for  wanton  and 
criminal  setting  fire  to  buildings  — it  is,  doubtless,  thus  employed 
by  German  historical,  non-juridical  writers  — , yet  I firmly  believe 
that  this  word  originally  meant  and,  properly,  still  means  only  setting 
fire  to  buildings  inhabited  by  human  beings  so  that  the  death  of 
the  indwellers  was  the  intended,  or  might  be  the  probable  or  pos- 
able, consequence  of  the  act.  At  least,  however  self-evidently  the 
notion  of  illegality  and  criminality  might,  by  an  easy  and  a natural 
induction,  become  more  or  less  speedily  engrafted  upon  that  of  se- 
crecy, the  laws  of  every  civilized  country  draw  an  essential  dis- 
tinction between  the  setting  of  fire  to  uninhabited  edifices  and  to 
edifices  inhabited  by  human  beings.  But,  Dahlmann  refers  ns  to 
Jacob  Grimm  as  bis  authority.  What,  however,  Grimm3)  affirms 
and  demonstrates  is  this:  that  the  ancient  Germanic  tribes  carefully 
distinguished  between  open  homicide  (slahta)  and  secret  homicide 
(mordar),  and  he  adds:  „die  alten  gesetze  legen  aber  den  begriff 
der  heimlichkeit  nicht  sowohl  in  den  anfall,  als  in  das  verbergen  des 
Iridmams.*  He,  therefore,  considers  the  present  acceptation  of  the 
term  mord  rather  an  extension  than  a restriction  of  its  original  im- 
port, and  that  the  word  SWcudjclmorb  was  subsequently  introduced 
to  express  what  mord  by  itself  had  previously  conveyed;  and  we 
know  that  the  root  of  embodies  secretness  (abont  this  last 

bet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  the  etymology  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  pursue:  then  SRoutyefa torb  would  be  a pleonasm,  like  e.  g. 
SHebfta^t,  cf.  the  English  words  thief  and  to  steal). 

*)  ©ffatyte  son  Samtcmarf,  ©♦ 1,  p.  160.  ’)  SRe$tcultfrtSft»cr, 

m,  pp.  m-m. 
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lids  minute  discussion  will  not  appear  in  itself  unnecessary,  o t 
here  out  of  place,  if  we  bear  in  mind  what  will  evolve  itself  for 
Argumentative  purposes  in  §.  48,  where  we  shall  discuss  what  had 
been  falsely  i)  advanced  by  e.  g.  Grotto  and  Michaelis  on  the  exact 
power  and  import  of  the  Hebrew  verb  ITOl  in  the  Decalogue. 

§.  6.  The  relation  of  Murder  to  Suicide. 

Sinee  Michaelis’  standard  book  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  a most 
laborious  and  detailed  work  to  which  we  shall  refer  more  than  once 
again  in  the  sequel,  has  been  translated  into  English,  I may  suppose 
every  biblical  English  student  to  be  aware  that  in  it  the  author  pro- 
poses to  himself  to  consider  the  Mosaic  legislation  not  as  a Theo- 
logian, but  as  a Civilian,  and  that  he  on  all  occasions  lays  stress 
upon  the  cireumstanoe  that  Moses  here  steps  before  us  as  the  giver 
Of  civil  laws  only.  According  to  him,  now,  Moses,  as  civil  lawgiver, 
does  not  iufliet  any  punishment  upon,  does  not  interdict,  does  not 
even  make  mention  of,  suicide;  and  one  of  the  reasons  (the  others 
will  come  before  us  in  the  sequel)  he  assigns  for  the  Hebrew  legis- 
lator’s silence  on  our  topic  is  about  as  follows.3)  „An  express  pro- 
hibition of  suicide  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  would  not  avail  those 
at  all  who  do  not  believe  in  Religion,  whereas,  ift  regard  to  such 
eonsdentious  persons  as  firmly  believe  that  a person  dying  suiddally 
will  be  everlastingly  damned,  a still  worse  consequence  might  be 
easily  apprehended  for  the  State,  viz.  that  they  would  murder  some- 
body else  for  the  purpose  of  losing  their  lives  in  their  torn,  but  of 
previously  gaining  time  for  so-called  repentance  and  conversion. 

We  may  reasonably  be  silent  about  the  unbelievers  in  religion; 
for,  most  assuredly,  the  identical  assertion  would  hold  good  in  ex- 
actly the  same  degree  of  every  other  prohibition  or  commandment 
in  the  decalogue,  or  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Mosaic  legislation ; 
but  the  clause  about  those  who  firmly  believe  seems  to  call  for  dose 
examination.  Its  validity  and  cogency  our  Gbttingen  Professor  en- 
deavors to  demonstrate  from  (in  his  time)  reeent  occurrences  in  the 
neighbouring  State  of  Denmark,  and  the  substance  of  his  communi- 
cations, which  he  amplifies  in  another  work  of  his, 3)  is  as  follows. 

*)  Vide  Deut.  IV,  42;  Josh.  XX , 5,  6;  XXI,  13.  *)  SRefdftet 

2$ti!  VI,  pp.  9,  10  of  (he  edit,  of  1775.  In  the  English  imnalntion , vol.  IV, 
p.  209  ft  *)  SRowJ,  wit  ©tiuWiii,  ©.II,  $.  56,  p*  44. 
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Certain  wanton  and  malicious  persons  who,  tired  of  life  and  anxlotuf 
for  death,  had  murdered  somebody  else  in  order  that  they  might, 
gaining  time  for  escaping  Hell  by  penance,  lose  their  lives  by  the 
hand  of  public  justice,  the  Danish  Monarch  Christian  YI  caused  to 
be  executed  with  the  most  refined  and  prolonged  cruelty,  by  having 
Asm  broken  on  the  wheel,  &c.  But  the  Danish  people,  disgusted 
with  the  spectacle  of  such  truly  barbarous  executions,  compassio- 
nately and  successfully  petitioned  the  king  for  the  discontinuance  of 
them.  However,  the  crime  alluded  to  was  then  repeatedly  commit- 
ted, the  usual  milder  and  quicker  mode  of  capital  punishment  not 
proving  efficacious  in  checking  it  At  length,  Christian  VII  (anno 
1768)  hit  upon  the  politic  expedient  of  not  putting  such  criminals 
to  death  at  all,  but  of  rather  forcing  the  continuance  of  life  upon 
them,  at  the  same  time,  however,  rendering  that  life  by  constant 
hard  labor  and  annual  corporal  chastisement  as  pangful  and  disgrace- 
fill  as  possible  to  them.  This  procedure  our  author  lauds  as  the 
only  infallible  remedy  in  the  case  under  mention,  and  (on  p.  SI  of 
his  SRoroQ  hazards  the  following  conjecture  about  the  cause  of  the 
srid  soicidal  mania  in  Copenhagen.  „The  multitude  of  German  de- 
serters who  enter  the  Danish  service,  are  seized  there,  in  consequence 
of  the  mobster  air,  with  real  home -sickness,  yet  cannot  desert  no 
amount  of  the  intervening  sea.*  (He  is,  however,  not  sure,  whether 
ofi  the  suicides  there  were  really  Germans.)  A note  in  that  work 
of  StSndlin’s  which  I have  mentioned  in  the  Preface  informs  me  that 
the  only  three  Danish  monograph^  on  suicide  known  to  him  appeared 
fe  the  last  quarter  of  the  past  century.1)  But,  not  understanding 
Danish,  I have  remained  in  ignorance  of  their  contents  which  would, 
I presume,  have  shed  some  further  light  upon  the  strange  phenome- 
non related  by  Mlchaelis.  But,  this  phenomenon  does  not  by  any 
means  stand  isolated  in  Denmark.  Parallel  cases  occurred  in  Prussia 
daring  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  favored  regiments  of  whose  army,  the  guards,  there 
occurred  from  the  year  1740 — 1800  one  hundred  and  thirty  cases 
of  suicide,  and  twenty  nine  executions  for  different  crimes,  especially 
child-murder.  Campbell, 2)  quoting  Preusz  as  his  authority,  recounts 
what  follows.  „They  had  a notion  that,  if  they  put  an  end  to  their 


*)  Vis.  by  Baatholm,  1787;  by  Mttnter  and  Birch,  1789;  and  by  Gamborg, 
1796.  *)  Court  and  Times  of  Qrederiok  the  Great,  vol.  H,  p.  267. 
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own  lives,  they  should  incur  everlasting  punishment,  whereas  the 
spirit  of  the  innocent  child  whose  life  they  took  would  be  sure  to 
go  to  heaven,  and  they  should  have  time  to  repent,  and  make  their 
peace  with  God,  before  they  suffered  for  the  crime, 46  I should  have 
inclined  to  suppose  that  people  had  grown  wiser  on  this  point  ere 
now;  but  a tragical  occurrence  which  happened  in  one  of  the  thea- 
tres at  Lyons  about  a couple  of  years  ago,  convinces  me  that  some 
such  sort  of  perversion  or  confusion  of  religious  ideas  has  not  yet 
entirely  died  away  out  of  Christendom.  Borrowing  our  account  from 
a provincial  English  newspaper,  *)  we  learn  substantially  what  follows. 
A young  man,  Jobard  by  name  from  Dijon,  who  had  formerly  been 
an  dlfcve  of  the  Frhres  Chrdtiens,  was,  though  weary  of  life,  afraid 
of  committing  suicide,  because  he  would  then  not  have  had  time  to 
„mettre  sa  conscience  en  rbgle“.  Therefore,  in  order  that  he  might, 
as  it  were,  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  i.  e.  bring  himself  to  the 
scaffold,  and  gain  the  needful  leisure  for  repenting  and  obtaining 
God’s  grace,  he  deliberately  stabbed  a certain  Mme.  Richard  whom 
he  did  not  even  so  much  as  know  personally.  Afterwards,  some- 
body suggested  to  him  that  he  might  have  provoked  some  assassin 
to  kill  him;  his  reply,  however,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  said 
somebody  had  no  religion.  Another  person  suggested  to  him  that 
a slow  poison  might  have  answered  his  purpose ; but  to  that  person 
he  rejoined  that  in  such  a case  one  often  dies  when  one  least  ex- 
pects it,  and  that  he  might  then  have  been  „caughttf  (pined). 

Of  course,  it  would  be  the  quickest  and  easiest  method  to  set 
down  all  suchlike  occurrences!  as  simple  instances  of  lunacy,  and  say 
no  more  about  them.  Methinks,  however,  they  will  more  fitly  be 
turned  to  account,  if  we  call  upon  them  to  furnish  legitimate  ma- 
terial for  four  sets  of  remarks  or  disquisitions  which  may  prove  of 
' essential  importance  to  us  in  connexion  with  our  immediate  theme. 

L We  here  encounter  what  cannot  but  appear  to  us  an  almost 
palpable  misconception  of  the  real  nature  of  suicide. 

Suicide  is,  we  may  say,  simply  and  solely  a willing,  seeking, 
compassing  of  death  without  any  dear,  certain,  immediate  object  be- 
side and  beyond  death.  Therefore,  all  accurate  and  consistent  Chris- 
tian writers,  legal,  e.  g.  Blackstone*,2)  as  well  as  ethical,  e.  g. 


*)  Liverpool  Standard,  Sept.  30,  1851.  *)  Vide  his  ComiSentaries  on  the 
laws  of  BngMnd,  voL  IV,  pp.  188,  189.  ^ 
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Daub,1)  are  wisely  agreed  in  teaching  that  to  commit  any  crime 
whatsoever  which  is  civilly  punished  with  death  is  — suicide.  It 
is  troe,  indirect  suicide  — thus  under  certain  circumstances  they 
cah  it,  and  they  are,  doubtless,  justified  in  doing  so  for  the  behoof 
of  systematic  arrangement;  — but  despite  the  said  qualification,  such 
ftindireei*  suicide  must  be  pronounced  to  stand  in  point  of  its  ge- 
nuine guilt  and  deepest  nature  upon  an  unmistakeable  level  with 
what  they  and  we  denominate  direct  suicide.  Nay,  even  the  heathen 
dramatist  Aeschylos2)  would  appear  to  have  understood  rightly  this 
bearing  of  the  matter  at  issue,  if  we  only  make  allowance  for  the 
simple  difference  that  in  Greek  antiquity  blood-revenge,3)  the  ne- 
glect of  which  was  considered  a heavy  crime,  constituted,  as  far  as 
murder  was  concerned,  that  which  we  Christians  in  modern  times 
have  decreed  to  assume  the  character  of  the  published  and  recog- 
nised law  of  capital  punishment.  Klytaimnestra  to  Orestes : „then, 
thou  wilt  kill  me,  thy  mother,  0 son?*  He  to  her:  ou  tot  amm- 
tijv,  o fix  syd>,  xorroxTSvetc.  Consequently,  if  to  suffer  death  by  the 
hand  of  public  justice  for  one’s  crimes  be  in  effect  identical  with 
killing  one’s  self,  to  commit  any  crime  for  the  express  and  avowed 
puipose  of  being  condemned  to  death  by  the  magistracy,  is  a for- 
tiori in  motive  manifestly  so.  Ergo,  the  above  narrated  facts  must 
appear  to  us  only  so  many  striking  and  startling  exemplifications  of 
Gualtier’e  well-known  line:  „incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Cha- 
rybdim.*  — And,  as  regards  the  Jews,  whose  case  we  more  espe- 
cially started  from,  Moses  had  expressly  interdicted  the  murder  of 
(mother,  and,  therefore,  an  express  interdiction  of  the  murder  of  self 
could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  interfere  with  thfet  prohibition,  nor 
would  obedience  to  an  anti -suicidal  injunction  have  been  likely  to 
provoke  or  produce  a violation  of  the  murder-forbidding  command- 
ment, unless,  perchance,  the  Jews  should  have  imagined  themselves 
wananted  in  arriving  at  an  ethical  result  which  alas!  sundry  an- 
and  modern  Christian  teachers  of  morality  and  legislation  have, 

f)  Vide  his  3nbat  Statist,  obet  bat  ©ofe  iot  ©er$attntfi  sum  Outfit,  ©. 1, 
p.  6*.  His  somewhat  involved  interrogatory  verdict  runs  thus : „$)enn  {ft  itidjt 
frbc*  bitr$  bat  Oefep  fiber  bie  9Renf$en  mf  Isg/ie  nnb  gegen  fie,  tyrer  Strbre«$en 
ftcfea,  ontgefpretjene  £ob  ein  SXorb,  ben  fie,  bat  Oefefe  fibertretenb,  inbirect  an 
M felber  bege$en,  nnb  mit  wel<$em  nnr  nitfit  felbft  wieberum,  nnb  ni<$t  immer, 
*te  mit  bem  Gelbftntorbe  faft  immer,  ein  Serbrettyen  begangen,  abet  cine 
6trafe  eofljcgtn  toirb.4  2)  Choephorae,  I,  920.  SJ  Goelism,  as  it  were,  of 
which  Hebrew  institute  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  $.  47.  Vide  Michaelis  ubi 
*pra,  8S-  134^137. 
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88  we  shall  learn  by  and  by,  confidently  pat  forward,  via.  that  sui- 
cide is  a greater  crime  than  murder. 

II.  We  encounter  here  what  ean  scarcely  fail  to  present  itself 
to  ns  as  a dreamy  notion  of  the  possibility,  and  as  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  efficacy,  of  repentance. 

God  forbid  that  I for  one  should  place  myself  even  during  a single 
moment  of  my  existence  among  those  who  would  fain  by  bigoted 
seal,  unwise  sophistry,  or  inhuman  apathy  undermine  yon  „ponte  dei 
sospiri44  across  which  the  repentant  sinner’s  soul  may  wend  its  sor-  ~ 
row-furrowed  path  to  the  Mercy-seat,  or  undervalue  yon  „Peri’s  tear4* 
that  may  open  the  portals  of  Paradise  to  remorse-stricken  erring  and 
fallen  man;  nor  would  I doubt  that,  as  the  unpolluted  soul  of  the 
saint  from  the  couch  of  prayerfully  endured  fatal  disease,  so  the 
blood-stained  soul  of  the  murderer  may  ascend  from  the  gallows-tree, 
into  the  bosom  of  its  Heavenly  Father,  sooner  or  later.  But  — let 
us  take  heed  to  the  conditions,  conditions  necessarily  and  sternly  im- 
plied even  in  the  tender  and  touching  utterances  about  „the  smo- 
king flax  that  shall  not  be  quenched,  and  the  bruised  reed  that 
shall  not  be  broken  in  pieces4*,  and  about  „the  joy  that  shall  be  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  nine 
just  persons,  which  need  no  repentance44;  let  us  take  heed  thereto, 
and  not  deceive  others,  or  ourselves.  Are  they  who  propose  to 
themselves  repentance  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  of  its 
fearfulnees?  Methinks,  from  what  I have  observed,  and  known 
others  approximatively  to  feel,  that  to  repent  veritably  of  a heavy 
misdeed,  of  such  a misdeed  as  e.  g.  murder,  involves  an  anguish 
so  unutterably  keen,  a woe  so  overwhelmingly  terrific  that  one  single 
night,  nay,  one  single  hour,  of  its  duration  is  despair  as  dark  and 
damnation  as  deep  as  all  the  most  glaringly  depicted  everlasting  hell- 
punishments  can  possibly  be ; and  I too  do  believe  in  my  innermost 
heart  that  such  a night,  aye,  such  an  hour,  would  be  a sufficient 
expiatory  sacrifice  to  sternest  divine  justice,  and  wash  „sins,  though 
they  be  red  like  crimson,  that  they  be  as  wool.4*  Doubtless,  there 
sometimes  has  been,  and  still  sometimes  may  be  again,  such  a turn- 
ing point  in  the  life  of  the  soul  of  even  the  murderer ; for  the  N.  T. 
record  concerning  yon  malefactor  on  the  Cross  is  manifestly  intended 
to  reveal  to  us  such  a possibility;  but  it  has  been  remarked  (by 
Hannah  More,  if  I remember  rightly)  with  as  much  delicacy  as  de- 
voutness  „ there  is 'this  one  instance  given  that  none  might  despair. 
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and  only  one  (hat  none  might  presume/*  And,  what  frivolous,  mon^ 
strous,  devilish  presumption  does  there  not  lie  in  speculating , as  it 
were,  beforehand  on  the  certainty  and  validity  of  repentance?  Alas, 
however,  such  poorAalf-witted,  ignorant,  superstitions  malefactors 
ore  but  too  fearfully  misled  by  the  current  catechism-notions  of  the 
nature  and  efficacy  of  repentance,  and  by  the  stupifying  and  deaden- 
ing influences  of  sundry  well-meaning  chaplains  of  jails  and  pious 
prison-visiting  ladies.  Aye,  if  forgiveness-compelling  repentance  could 
be  had  at  a moment’s  beck  and  call;  or,  if  it  could  be  preached  or 
prayed  into  one  like  a creed -formula  or  a nervous  tear;  or,  if  it 
could  be  rubbed  on  one  like  extreme  unction;  or,  if  it  were  a mystical 
and  magical  thing  that  could  be  given  by  man  into  man  as  a vade^ 
meeum  on  his  last  thitherward  journey:  then  one  might  sin  on  the 
strength  of,  and  with  a view  to,  its  coming  in  the  hour  of  need. 
But,  let  us  hold  fast  by  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  N.  T.  word  pe- 
topoto,  i.  e.  change  of  mind;  and  boldly  disavow  the  antinomistic  im- 
port and  tendency  of  the  so-called  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  Ato- 
nement, turn  and  twist  it  as  you  will. 

If,  however,  any  reader  should  say  that  I am  not  a Christian, 
because  I think,  feel,  write  thus,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so;  but  he 
would  find  it  above  his  capacity,  I humbly  ween,  to  convince  me  of 
the  atiti-Christism  of  the  above  sentiments.  I also  beg  him  to  re- 
main assured  that  I neither  claim  nor  desire  to  be  a Christian  in  his 
sense  or  fashion.  — 

It  is,  no  doubt,  just  and  right,  because  merciful  and  judicious, 
on  the  part  of  Christian  legislation  to  allow  to  a murderer  an  interval 
between  his  condemnation  and  execution  as  preparation  for  death, 
and  to  provide  him  with  such  religious  instruction  as  he  may  require, 
though  he  should  not  even  covet  it.  But  between  God  and  bis  own 
conscience  alone  be  the  issue  of  the  work  done  in  the  condemned 
cell  and  on  the  final  walk.  The  public,  as  I think,  have  no  concern 
therewith,  and  no  right  to  a knowledge  thereof ; for  it  is  a hideously 
depraved  curiosity  to  which  the  Newspapers  diligently  pander,  when 
they  bring  to  us  the  minutest  particulars  of  the  state  of  mind  of  our 
doomed  feilo^being,  be  himself  becoming  not  unfrequently  seduced 
Into  the  most  horrid  and  absurd  simulations  and  dissimulations  by  his 
cognizance  of  ihe  fact  that  all  he  says  and  does  is  as  minutely 
chronicled  and  eagerly  perused  as  the  account  of  a theatrical  exhi- 
bition or  of  a Boyal  Progress.  And  then  into  the  bargain  occasion 
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Daily  bis  farewell  harangue  to  the  gaping  multitude  of  women,  chil- 
dren, anckmen  from  the  platform,  a rope  already  round  his  neck  and 
a cap  already  over  his  ears!  I should  think,  the  deeper  his  own 
silence  in  his  last  moments,  and  the  deeper  Jhe  silence  of  others 
about  him,  when  he  is  gone  „to  his  own  place*,  the  better.  But 
how  differently  we  manage  all  this  now-a-days.  Were  I not  anxious 
to  hasten  away  from  this  painful  subject,  1 could  quote  from  memory 
anecdotes  — pardon  this  light  word ! — about  the  foulest  murderers 
who  with  a sort  of  spiritual  intoxication  informed  their  auditory  in 
their  „ dying  speech*  that  they  rejoiced  at  having  committed  the  crime 
for  which'  they  were  about  to  suffer,  since  it  had  become  the  means 
of  bringing  them  to  a ^knowledge  of  saving  grace*,  and  that  they 
died  perfectly  happy,  since  they  felt  sure  of  entering  immediately 
upon  the  full  enjoyment  of  everlasting  unutterable  bliss  through  faith 
in  the  merits  of  their  glorious  Redeemer;  and  about  priests  and  par- 
sons who  in  their  „ commemoration  - sermons*  not  only  expressed 
themselves  with  the  most  sickly  sentimentality  about  the  success  of 
their  own  spiritual  endeavors,  but  even  hinted  at  a kind  of  pious 
envy  they  themselves  felt  of  the  wonderously  blessed  exit  of  the  de- 
parted victim  of  penal  justice!  — Verily,  it  is  a most  strangely  and 
sadly  thoughtless  and  senseless  thing,  much  of  that  which  we  are 
wont  to  call  our  orthodoxy  in  the  matter  of  death-bed  repentance, 
of  being  ^snatched  like  a brand  out  of  the  fire*,  of  being  ^called 
at  the  eleventh  hour*.  When  a man’s  minutes  of  life  may  be  com- 
puted, when  his  every  path  to  sensual  enjoyment  is  closed  up,  when 
every  gate-way  to  earthly  hope  is  barred  to  him,  think  you  that  it 
is  so  great  an  effort  of  virtue  and  religion,  if  he  eagerly  grasp  at 
whatsoever  small  board  is  thrown  out  to  him  that  he  may  have  a 
chance  of  keeping  his  ship-wrecked  soul  from  sinking,  in  the  Ocean 
of  Eternity?  To  me  it  seems  certainly  not  unnatural  that  he  should 
do  so;  but  who  can  seriously  and  solemnly  affirm  that  such  an  effort 
is  much  more  or  much  better  than  united  cowardice  and  selfishness 
and  in  no  wise  either  virtue  or  religion?  And  is  it  possible,  unlem 
the  economy  of  the  yonderworld  be  at  utter  variance  with  everything 
reason  and  feeling  compel  us  in  our  present  state  if  existence  to 
view  as  the  nature  and  destination  of  the  human  soul,  that  light 
and  love  and  purity  and  bliss  can  be  apportioned  to  it,  except  by 
conscious  effort,  habitual  training,  gradual  development,  by  Nobleness 
and  Courage}  which  are  the  very  opposites  of  calculating  egoism  and 
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riavish  fear?  Yea,  there  is  a consistency  and  a defiance  even  in 
sin  and  the  sinner  that  are  loftier  and  holier  than  reckoning  upon, 
and  bargaining  with,  Divine  Mercy  are ; there  is  a Maria  Manningism 
of  „ dying  game44  and  ^making  no  sign4*  which  has  a better  right  to, 
and  chance  of,  ultimate  salvation,  — ultimate,  I say  emphatically, 
when  many  sorrows  of  many  aeons  shall  have  illumined  the  dark 
heart  and  broken  the  stubborn  will,  still  a will,  and,  therefore,  so- 
mething sthenic,  drastic,  vital,  potent,  than  a George  Frederick 
Manningism  of  dying  self-deceived  and  others -deceiving,  wavering 
and  wantoning  between  Flesh  and  Spirit,  has,  — an  asthenic,  im- 
potent mis-nature,  too  mean  a thing  almost  for  Mercy  itself  to  be 
merciful  unto.  — It  is  not  without  pain  that  I have  written  this  last 
passage;  for  it  seems  harshly  felt  and  harshly  worded.  Yet  I cannot 
and  will  not  expunge  it.  On  the  one  hand,  to  put  the  matter  to  a 
practical  test,  unloose  the  bonds,  open  the  prison-gates,  lead  back 
the  convicted  and  condemned  criminal  into  liberty,  into  life’s  oppor- 
tunities and  temptations,  chances  and  warfarings!  Think  you  that, 
in  one  instance  out  of  twenty,  his  much-extolled  so-called  penitence 
and  faith  in  the  gospel-scheme  of  redemption  would  have  made  him 
sin-proof \ and  a „new-crcaturett,  who  would  „work  out  his  own  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling4*,  who  would  „ think  on  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report4*,  who 
would  strive  „to  be  perfect,  even  as  the  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect?**  I rather  believe  from  all  I have  seen  and  read  and 
compared  that  many  a John  Tawell  might  then  rise  up  again  in  so- 
ciety whose  much-admired  piety  and  regeneration,  domestic  prayers, 
punctual  attendance  at  public  worship,  charitable  contributions  to 
Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  &c. , the  veriest  superficial  varnish 
upon  the  most  thorough  inward  rottenness,  would  prove  to  us  that 
they  who  once  merited,  but  escaped,  the  gallows,  are  very  likely 
to  merit  it  sooner  or  later  again , and  God  forbid  that  they  should 
again  be  set  free  even  into  transportation,  ticket  of  leave,  and  ulti- 
mate return  into  the  bosom  of  a credulous  community.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  a most  strangely  sentimental  and  hollow  notion  is 
not  that  of  ours  about  a gallows-tree  becoming,  by  force  of  faith  and 
repentance,  forthwith  a Jacob’s  ladder  on  which  the  sin-polluted  soul 
may  in  a moment  ascend  into  the  mansions  of  Miss  and  the  habi- 
tations of  the  sainted!  Far  better,  wiser,  holier,  methinks,  then  such 
a doctrine,  not  only  as  preached  by  canting  and  ranting  Methodists, 
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bat  also  by  more  learned  and  refined  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians, 
is  tbe  Catholic  tenet  of  Purgatory  in  its  radical  idea,  according  to 
which  a gradual  catharsis  of  the  soul,  in  which  still  the  Flesh  and 
the  Spirit  are  in  ferment,  the  divine  and  tbe  demonic  forces  are  at 
warfare,  must  be  effected  by  suffering,  struggle,  encreasing  experience 
and  growing  insight.  As  before  said,  repentance  deep  and  true  may 
be  sufficient  to  ward  off  damnation;  but  thence  follows  not  that  it 
is  capable  of  ensuring  immediate  and  full  salvation.  It  Man  be,  as 
we  believe  him  to  be,  a free  agent,  and  not  a mere  machine  and 
puppet;  if  Religion  be,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  the  healthy  culture 
of  the  highest  affections,  and  not  a mere  hysterical  fit  or  magical 
trick;  if  Heaven  be,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  the  communion  of  spi- 
rits purified  by  self-mortification  and  perfected  by  self-conquest,  and 
not  a mere  locality  for  catechism-rehearsal  and  psalm-singing:  then 
entrance  thereinto,  i.  e.  Salvation,  is  necessarily  conditioned  by  that 
stage  of  progress  in  saintliness  and  God-likeness  at  which  each  in- 
dividual has  arrived,  by  inward  fitness  for  intercourse  with  the  Holy 
and  proximity  to  the  Holiest.  Is  not,  indeed,  all  society  on  earth, 
every  community  in  the  world  organized  and  regulated  by  principles 
of  graduated  and  classified  characteristics  and  qualifications  of  its 
members?  What  can  the  foolish  do  among  the  wise,  the  ignorant 
among  the  erudite,  the  coarse  among  the  refined,  the  young  among 
the  old,  the  weak  among  the  strong?  And,  unless  the  Yonder  an- 
nihilate the  Here,  unless  death  destroy  all  the  conditions  of  life,  un- 
less dissolution  be  utter  and  unnatural  metamorphosis,  instead  of 
sample  dismission  and  translation,  of  the  human  spirit:  we  cannot  bat 
take  for  granted  that  our  common  popular  creed,  so  eagerly  adopted 
by  the  sinful,  and  so  easily  credited  by  the  unthinking,  about  the 
immediate  entrance  upon  full  salvation  by  all  so-called  orthodox  be- 
lievers is  a fallacy  and  a delusion,  at  variance  with  right  sense,  with 
divine  justice,  and,  if  we  would  but  look  into  the  Spirit,  and  not  cavil 
about  Words,  with  the  manifest  deeper  meaning  of  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles.  Were  it  otherwise,  I for  one  should  shrink  from  even  desir- 
ing ever  to  quit  the  earth  where  the  one  most  glorious  privilege,  at 
least,  is  accorded  unto  man,  that,  namely,  of  communing  by  rational 
choice  with  congenial,  i.  e.  inwardly  kindred,  minds  apd  hearts. 

m.  The  above  recounted  incidents  seem  to  exhibit  to  us  a be- 
lief in  the  hopeless  damnablenesg  of  suicide,  as  of  an  act  which 
quw>t  to  pgtfoatf,  to«Me  it  to  reputed  of, 
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Or  course,  I am  not  so  minutely  acquainted  with  the  state  and 
character  of  religious  instruction  and  pulpit -eloquence  in  Denmark 
and  Prussia,  during  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century  that  I could 
give  any  detailed  evidence  on  the  origin  of  the  monomaniac  idea 
which  manifested  itself  in  the  said  occurrences;  nor  do  I possess 
even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  dogmatic  and  ethical  system  of 
the  so-called  Fibres  Chretiens  (?!)  among  whom  M.  Jobard  is  affirmed 
to  hare  received  his  education.  But,  speaking  quite  in  general,  that 
which  operated  more  or  less  effectively  and  directly  in  producing  the 
belief  upon  which  those  monomaniacs  not  altogether  unaccountably 
acted  is,  doubtless,  what  follows.  Sundry  Christian  Divines  and  Mo- 
ralists of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  desirous  of  checking  the  ra- 
pidly growing  propensity  to,  and  the  ever  encreasing  practice  of, 
suicide,  and  finding  no  perfectly  dear  commandment  against  snidde 
in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  strained  their  sight  to  such 
an  unnatural  refinement  that  they  forced  themselves  into  discovering 
that  just  the  most  tremendous  and  awful  denunciations  of  Jesus  and 
John  about  „the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  which  cannot 
be  forgiven  either  in  this  world  or  in  that  come“:  and  abont,  „the 
sin  unto  death  for  which  even  the  prayers  of  the  brethren  are  for- 
bidden*  applied  specifically  to  self-slaughter.  How  artifidal,  base- 
less and  absurd  such  interpretations,  nevertheless,  are,  we  shall  see, 
whep  we  in  Section  V come  to  speak  of  the  New  Testament  itself. 
More  tbgn  this.  At  a comparatively  early  period  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  up  to  the  present  day,  and  many  Protestants  have  echoed  the 
verdict  (both  Catholic  and  Protestant  testimonies  to  this  effect  will 
more  than  once  present  themselves  to  us  in  the  sequel  of  this  Trea- 
tise), the  entire  weight  and  distinctive  blackness  of  the  sin  of  suicide 
have  been  declared  to  rest  in  the  impossibility  of  its  being  repented 
of,  and  everlasting  damnation  has,  therefore,  been  ascribed  to  it  as 
a necessary  consequence,  unwisely  and  unkindly,  we  believe.  It  fat 
true  and  self-evident  that  the  actor  very  rardy  has,  or  even  desires 
to  have,  any  leisure  left  for  repentanoe  in  suob  interval  as  elapses 
between  his  deadly  deed  and  its  deathly  issue.  This  is  certainly  the 
case,  if  the  mode  of  self-slaughter  he  has  selected  be  a quick  one, 
and  it  perfect  success  attend  its  adoption.  A state  of  lingering  suffering 
f^w  suicides  can  he  supposed  either  to  covet,  or  to  reckon  upon* 
Therefore,  it  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  when,  the  fatal  attempt  not 
having  proved  instantaneously  mortal  or  eve# 
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the  suicide  may,  or  really  does,  employ  the  remaining  hours  or  days 
of  life  in  contrite  self-humiliation  before  God  and  in  imploring,  with 
or  without  priestly  aid,  His  merciful  forgiveness.  However,  a slow 
poison,  as  was  suggested  to  Jobard,  or  self-starvation,  as  practised 
by  some,  would  certainly  secure  to  the  suicide  such  an  advantage, 
if  so  great  an  advantage  it  be.  But,  how  very  numerous  are  not 
the  cases  of  such  suicides  as  prior  to  their  last  deed  for  hours,  or 
days,  or  weeks  have  — the  written  records  they  have  left  behind 
them  assure  us  — earnestly  and  anxiously  solicited  pardon  from  Him, 
under  the  sheltering  wings  of  whose  Eternity  they  were  about  to 
seek  a resting-place  for  their  earth -scared  spirits?  Tet,  supposing 
nought  of  this  kind  to  have  taken  place  — as  far  as  our  knowledge 
reaches  — , have  we  any  real  right  to  be  so  perfectly  sure  that  the 
suicidal  soul  took  its  flight  hence  altogether  unrepentantly,  and, 
therefore,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  Divines,  unpreparedly? 
Metbinks,  wrestlings  and  tears  unseen,  stragglings  and  sighs  unheard 
may  have  constituted  a repentance  most  profound,  ante , though  not 
post,  factum,  and  a good  life  until,  and  except,  the  last  false  step 
and  grievous  error  may  have  wrought  a preparation  not  exactly  de- 
ceptive or  fruitless.  But  the  — according  to  the  estimate  of  many 
of  his  countrymen  — gigantic  moralist,  Dr.  Johnson,  more  appre- 
hensive and  bigoted  than  most  men  in  the  matter  of  Death  and 
Judgment,  may  here  give  his  testimony  on  this  subject.  In  a con- 
versation with  Boswell  on  suicide,  he  delivers  himself  as  follows.  9 
„Xf  a man  has  led  a good  life  for  seven  years,  and  then  is  hurried 
by  passion  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and  is  suddenly  carried  off,  depend 
upon  it  he  will  have  the  reward  of  his  seven  years9  good  life:  God 
wifi  not  take  a catch  of  him.  Upon  this  principle  Richard  Baxter 
believes  that  a suicide  may  be  saved.  If,  says  Baxter,  it  should  be 
objected  that  what  I maintain  may  encourage  suicide,  I answer,  I 
am  not  to  tell  a lie  to  prevent  it."  Poor  Bozzy’s  objections  and 
ehatterings  which  he  himself  faithfully  records,  are  somewhat  puerile, 
and  need  not  here  be  repeated  (to  Baxter  himself  we  shall,  perhaps, 
recur  on  a later  occasion).  In  our  third  Introductory  Chapter,  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Young,  Blair,  we  shall 
have  to  discuss  this  matter  in  its  literary  and  historical  bearings; 
but  a few  psychological  and  theological  brief  and  simple  remarks  on 


9 Life,  vol.  vm,  p.  219* 
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the  question  of  die  everlasting  damnation  of  all  such  as  die  the  death 
of  wilful  self- slaughter  cannot  be  here  out  of  place,  and  might  be 
expected  here.  For  instance,  then,  a catholic  priest  recently  pub* 
lished  a sermon  on  Luke  XIX,  41,  42,  in  which  he,  first  of  all, 
having  endeavoured,  and,  of  course,  successfully  according  to  his  own 
estimate,  to  demonstrate  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a thing  in 
and  by  itself  forthwith  proceeds  to  apply  the  matter  to  deliberate  gui- 
cide:  everlasting  damnation,  then,  will,  according  to  our  zealous  ora- 
tor, infallibly  visit  the  responsible  slayer  of  himself.  *)  „3)ct  ©elbfi* 
mortar  grljt  etMg  mloren.  5)odj,  ©cltebtc!  mifocrfic^ct  mi<$  ni^tt 
3?i^t  j[ebnr  ©elbfhnorbcv  koirb  oerbammt  SDie  Un)Utt$mmg3f&$igat 
Knnen  Me  etoige  ©riigfeit  erlangeit.  (How  charitable  1 1)  Star  Me  toett 
grofttre  3af>l  ber  ©cibjhnotbet  ifi  felbfl  fdjulb  an  tyrem  93erbre$ett)  fie 
jmb  blinb  unb  uerjtodt,  toit  Srcufalem,  unb  fHirjett  fid)  in’*  etoige  Sens 
berbem  SMe  2^orcn  tooflcit  einem  jcitlidjcn  Unglucfe  entge^en  unb  fKfc* 
jnt  m bafur  in  tf Mgc$j  fie  tooUcn  ctncr  jeitli^en  ©trafe  entflie^en  unb 
flatten  bafiur  tint  etoige.  Unb  bad  ifi  barn  Me  fim^tbarfie,  f direct* 
Udfftc  golgc,  Me  ber  ©elbflmorb  fur  ben  ©elbfhn&rber  $at,  Me  etoige 
Sctbamuutng."  Suchlike  sermonizations  with  their  cheap  magnilo- 
quence, whether  proceeding  from  Romauist  or  Protestant,  may  serve 
to  excite  or  amuse  the  nerves  of  old  ladies  over  their  tea,  and  spice 
even  the  insipidities  of  dandyism  in  a ball-room:  she  asks  a just- 
fledged  Curate  about  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek 
word  which  is  rendered  in  our  authorized  version  by  „eteroaltf;  he 
solicits  the  more  experienced  Incumbent’s  aid  towards  accurately  com- 
puting the  measure  of  the  various  similes  which  occur  in  the  N.  T. 
in  reference  to  the  lot  of  the  wicked  in  the  world  to  come ; and  both 
play  at  battle-door  and  shuttle-cock  with  the  most  solemn  and  fear- 
ful terms,  as  if  the  discussion  concerned  the  latest  pattern  of  a ajpwl, 
or  the  most  recently  imported  fashionable  dance.  As  regards  myself, 
I most  conscientiously  and  most  unhesitatingly  side  with  those  who, 
like  the  churchfather  Origines,  do  not,  will  not,  nay,  cannot  believe 
In  Everlasting  Damnation  as  a necessary  and  an  inevitable  oonse- 
quence  of  any  individual  misdeed  whatsoever,  and  feel  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  very  formidable  antagonist  to  early  orthodoxy  and 
even  Christianity  itself,  Porphyrins,  was  right,  when  he  urged  as  a 
cogent  argument  against  everlasting  damnation  the  following  words 


0 Sin  fwWgfc u &*n  bat  ©tttftetotb,  m KinUm#  1862,  p.  35. . 
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5f  Jesus  himself:  „with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  mea- 
sured to  you  again*  (Matth.  VII,  2),  and  at  once  proceed  to  apply 
it  to  the  case  of  a deliberate  suicide  as  such  only . He  is,  we  are 
4augbt  to  believe  and  we  sincerely  do  believe,  to  be  judged  by  Him, 
whom  the  founder  of  our  Religion  bids  us  conceive  and  address  spe- 
cifically as  „our  Father.*  Now,  0 gentle  reader,  I ask  you  this 
question:  knowest  thou  in  the  entire  circle  of  thy  acquaintances  any 
one  Parent  who  would,  if  he  could,  deliver  his  child  over  to  eternal 
damnation  simply  and  solely,  because  such  child  had  deliberately  and 
Inconsiderately  slain  himself?  This  is  an  argumentum  ad  hominem, 
and  we  will  cite  a most  striking  and  convincing  individual  example. 
Upon  young  Hohenhausen  (vide  the  work  quoted  in  §.  3)  a book 
4>f  no  fewer  than  430  pages  has  been  somewhat  injudiciously  and 
needlessly  written,  each  of  his  highly  cultivated  and  sincerely  reli- 
gious parents  contributing  a separate  treatise  therein  to  the  memory 
of  their  only  and  cherished  son.  Though  Albers,  Fischer  and  sun- 
dry other  eminent  physicians  pronounced  him  to  have  been  insane 
and  irresponsible,  his  Parents,  who  had  known  him  longer  and  bet- 
ter, were  far  from  laying  any  such  ^flattering  unction  to  their  souls.* 
Both  of  them  see  good  reason  for  believing  him  to  have  been  in  a 
^ry  great  measure,  at  least,  morally  accountable  for  his  last  action, 
and,  indeed,  very  justly  so;  for  I can  scarcely  picture  to  myself  a 
more  premeditated,  causeless,  heartless  case  of  suicide  than  his  was. 
He  had  carried  within  himself  the  resolve  for  years,  he  had  several 
times  unsuccessfully  attempted  the  deed,  he  had  speculated  and  written 
-about  his  determinations  with  the  iciness,  scurrility  and,  we  might 
almost  say,  blasphemy  of  a young  fiend.  Indeed,  it  requires  more 
than  ordinary  patience  and  nerve  to  peruse  his  biography.  Never- 
theless, and  this  is  the  only  point  which  here  concerns  us  — , both 
Father  and  Mother  emphatically  express  in  sweetest,  most  fervent 
'language  their  lively  and  firm  hope  of  meeting  him  again  in  the 
blessedness  of  Heaven,  of  being  re-united  with  their  child  who  had 
erred  so  for  from  duty’s  path  and  had  inflicted  upon  them  that  deep 
wound  which  must  bleed  on,  until  he  shall  have  become  theirs  again, 
his  eyes  opened  to  his  misdeed,  his  heart  beating  lovingly  again  in 
all  its  pristine  purity  and  glow.  Enough.  We  only  ask:  is  man’s 
Great  Heavenly  Parent  so  much  less  forgiving  than  they?  Nay,  I 
will  not  scruple  in  this  context  to  quote  from  the  sublimest  minstrel 
of  ancient  Judea  (Is*  XLIX  , 15)  Jehovah’s  inoomparably  pathetic 
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anthropomorpbistic  appeal  to  the  people  of  Israel:  „can  a worn* 
forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the 
son  of  her  womb  ? yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I not  forget  thee.* 

IV.  The  above  recounted  incidents  remind  us  more  or  less  gig* 
nificantly  of  a strange  dictum  which  has  issued  from  the  lips  and 
pens  of  sundry  teachers  of  mark  and  influence  in  every  age  of  the 
Christian  church,  vis.  that  suicide  is  a greater  crime  than  murder. 

Lactantius,  *)  having  spoken  of  the  suicide  of  DcmOkritos  in  par* 
ticolar  and  of  suicide  in  general,  continues  thus.  „Qu©  nihil  scale* 
ratios  fieri  potest.  Nam  si  homicida  nefarius  est,  qui  (quia?)  bomb- 
nis  exstinctor  est:  eidem  sceleri  obstrictas  est,  qui  se  necat,  quia 
hominem  necat  Imo  vero  majus  esse  id  facinue  existimandum  est, 
cojus  ultio  Deo  soli  subjacet*  Augustinus,3)  arguing  that  to  kill 
one’s  self  is  worse  even  than  to  kill  one’s  own  parent,  becanse  a 
man  stands  nearer  to  himself  than  a parent  can  stand  to  him,  ex- 
presses himself  as  follows.  „For,  if  a parricide  be  on  that  account 
more  wicked  than  any  other  homicide,  because  he  kills  not  merely 
a human  being,  but  a near  relative;  and  among  parricides  too,  the 
nearer  the  person  killed,  the  greater  criminal  ho  is  judged  to  be: 
without  doubt,  worse  still  is  he  who  kills  himself,  because  there  is 
none  nearer  to  a man  than  himself. u Cbrysostomus, 3)  when  giving 
vent  to  his  controversial  seal  against  the  Manichaeans,  draws  the 
inference  that,  if  life  were  something  bad,  as  they  considered  ft  to 
be,  then  suicide  mast  be  meritorious;  whereupon  he  thus  proceeds: 
wv  & Ttak’o  tedc  touc  toco^tooc  xoXaCai  x<bv  &vdpo<p6ve*v  poXXov,  xd 
some  pdeXovcdpsba , xrn  etxdxcoc  tt  jStp  1x4 pooc  AvsXetv . o5  xfl&dv, 
xoXX<£  pdXXov  iauxov.  Thus  some  of  the  most  renowned,  era- 
dite  and  acute  of  the  church  - fathers ; but  these  sentiments  or^  opi- 
nions are  far  from  being  confined  to  the  early  ages  of  Christian  ethical 
teaching.  Two  or  three  examples  of  comparatively  modern  Moralists 
and  Lawyers  may  suffice.  The  Episcopalian  Judge  Coke4)  assures 
ns : „it  is  a greater  crime  to  kill  one’s  self  than  to  kill  another  man.* 
Banyan  (in  a passage  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  which  we  shall  re* 
▼art  te  in  $$.  48,  49)  affirms  suicide  to  be  more  reprehensible  than 
the  murder  of  another , becanse,  whereas  the  murderer  victimises 
Mother’s  body  only,  by  suicide  the -agent’s  body  and  soul  Ore  at 

0 laatit.  Dir.  Bb.  IU,  c.  18.  *)  Be  Patienlia,  c.  la  *)  Opera,  edid, 
laasfancon,  T.  X,  p.  884,  in  epist.  ad  Gal.  I,  4.  *)  Inatitutes  ef  the  Laws 
•t  England,  1644,  Part  in,  c.  8. 
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one  and  the  same  time  destroyed  or  lost.  And  the  Catholic  Philo- 
sopher Le  Vayer  does  not  hesitate  to  deduce  the  correctness  of  some 
such  result  as  Augustinus’  from  reason  itself.  *)  „La  raison  nous 
apprend  d’ailleurs,  qu’on  ne  se  peut  d&faire  soi  meme,  sans  exercer 
1’infame  metier  de  Bourreau,  et  sans  commettre  un  crime  pire  gue 
le  parricide , puisqu’il  n’y  a ni  pfere  ni  frhre,  qui  nous  soit  si  proche 
que  nous  m$mes.“  And,  finally,  I remember  reading  in  some  Ita- 
lian volume 2)  — the  author’s  name  has  escaped  my  memory  — the 
following  emphatic  declaration  in  most  decided  language:  „Iddio 
vieta  assolutamente  si  l’omicidio  altrui  che  il  proprio ; ma  l’omicidio 
di  se  stesso  passa  presso  di  lui  per  delitto  ancora  pin  enorme.u 

Having  collected  and  collocated  these  dicta,  I really  scarcely  know 
how  to  assign  my  reasons  for  not  agreeing  with  them,  though  I feel 
Utterly  unable  to  agree  with  them.  Perhaps,  it  will  be  best  to  com- 
mence by  making  two  admissions  apparently  in  their  favor. 

1.  There  are,  doubtless,  certain  bearings  by  force  of  which  sui- 
cide and  murder  converge  towards  the  same  point  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  argued  against  upon  the  very  same  grounds,  and  condemned 
for  the  very  same  reasons.  For  instance,  both  of  them  remove  pre- 
maturely a link  out  of  the  chain  of  the  body  politic,  and  are,  there- 
fore, a breach  of  social  duty ; both  of  them  do  or  may  deprive  un- 
timelily  the  surviving  relatives  or  friends  of  a source  of  support  or 
happiness,  and  are,  therefore,  an  unfeeling  misdeed;  both  of  them 
are  the  identical  act  of  violence  committed  against  that  earthly  vessel 
In  which  a „ God-imaging  “ personality  was  temporarily  tabernacled; 
both  of  them  send  a human  soul  unto  judgment,  ere  its  possible 
^ripeness  for  the  skies*  has  been  attained  to,  ere  its  destined  course 
has  been  completely  run. 

2.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  suicide  and  murder  frequently  concur . 
For  instance.  Madness , produced  by  hereditary  organization,  or  by 
religious  hallucinations,  or  by  brutish  excesses,  often  bears  simul- 
taneously the  double -fruit  of  murder  and  suicide.  It  may  be  that 
then  a person  accidentally  nearest,  when  the  paroxysm  comes  on, 
is  the  victim,  or  that  a person  really  the  dearest  is  studiously  se- 
lected for  the  victim  of  those  who  forthwith  proceed  to  cause  their 
own  Mood  to  flow  unto  that  they  have  just  shed.  Love  sometimes  — 

*1  Oeuvre*  de  Fran^oi*  de  la  Motbe  Le  Vayer,  T.  V,  partie  I, 
p * dd  $lgn0t  Vollaire  neir  fcditna  tra*portate|  1760, 
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#0  subtle  is  its  origin  and  so  unaccountable  are  its  manifestations 

nay,  often  even,  when  most  keenly  felt  and  imagined  deepest,  as* 
sumes  all  the  characteristics  of  mischief  and  hatred,  and,  more  espe- 
cially after  having  brooded  out  of  its  own  over-wrought  intensity  the 
demon  jealousy,  tempts  the  lover  to  plunge  the  loved  one  into  an 
untimely  grave,  and  immediately,  ere  it  has  closed,  to  lay  himself 
prematurely  therein  also.  Or,  again,  as  regards  this  same  passion 
of  passions,  ofttimes  when  those  who,  prevented  by  parental  will  of 
outward  circumstances  from  wedded  union,  resolve  to  become  united 
at  the  altar  of  self-chosen  death,  the  one  of  them  suggests  the  vo- 
luntary death  - union , or  persuades  to  it,  having  reason  to  be  sure 
that  the  suggestion  will  be  accepted,  the  persuasion  effectual,  and 
is,  therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  much  a murderer  as  he 
who  fires  a bullet  or  thrusts  a dagger,  though  both  of  them  should 
leap  into  a river  or  down  a precipice  together  in  knotted  embrace* 
Or,  finally,  Parental  Affection:  we  ever  and  anon  read  that  a Mo- 
ther or  a Father,  willing,  but  unable,  to  earn  bread  for  her  or  his 
youthful  offspring,  and  weary  and  sick  of  hearing  the  infant-voice’s 
unavailing  cry  for  food,  and  lothing  and  fearing  to  bequeath  it  to 
the  ^tender  mercies*  of  an  unfeeling  and  a wanton  world,  in  some 
despondent  moment  snatches  it  up  out  of  the  fangs  of  misery  and 
want,  and  hies  away  to  some  neighbouring  canal  or  pond,  where 
she  or  he  seeks  with  it  a grave  „in  waters  less  deep*  than  is  their 
heart-piercing  woe. 

So  far  the  admissions  we  intended  to  make.  We  will  now  venture 
upon  some  few  comments , and  begin  with  the  last  admission. 

There  really  are  passages  in  Pagan  and  Christian  writers  which 
seem  to  aver  so  close  an  affinity  between  suicide  and  murder  that 
every  suicide  could  easily  become  a murderer,  and  even  would  be- 
come one,  if  circumstances  were  to  tempt  him,  inasmuch  as  they 
who  do  not  esteem  and  value  their  own  lives,  on  that  account  neither 
esteem  nor  value  the  lives  of  others.  Examples.  The  elder  Seneca, 
when  arguing  both  for  and  against  the  punishment  of  suicide,  says : *) 
, nihil  non  ausurus  fuit,  qui  se  potuit  occidere.*  The  younger  Seneca 
expresses  himself  as  follows. 2)  * „Ita  dico ; quisquis  vitam  suam  con- 
tempeerit,  tuae  dominus  est.  Contempsit  et  omnes  file  qui  mortem 
prius.tt  (And  I may  in  passing  remark  that  the  elder  Corneille 

*)  M.  Annaei  Seoecae  Rhetoris  quae  extant  opera,  1607,  p.  263.  *)Ep«4. 
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plaoes  ft he  identical  sentiment  on  the  lips  of  his  Aemilie : *)  „Quelque 
BOin  qu’il  se  donne  et  quelqu’  ordre  qu’il  tienne,  Qui  mdprise  la  vie 
eat  maftre  de  la  sienne* , i.  e.  of  that  of  Augustus*)  The  Roman 
civilian  Marcianos. 2)  „Et  merito,  si  sine  causa  sibi  manus  intulit 
(or  iniulisset,  according  to  another  reading),  puniendus  eat:  qui  eoim 
sibi  non  pepercit , multo  minus  alii  parcet*“  The  Roman  civilian 
Ulpianus. 3)  „Tanquam  non  nihil  in  alium  ausurus,  qui  hoc  adveraus 
so  ausus  est.“  And,  last  of  all,  the  churchfather  Augustinus4)  finds 
corroborative  evidence  of  the  necessary  nexus  between  suicide  and 
murder  in  the  first  hemistich  of  the  following  passage  in  the  apo- 
cryphal book  of  Jesus  Sirach  (XIV,  5):  „Qui  sibi  nequam  est,  eui 
alii  bonus  erit.* 

But,  what  do  all  these  passages  amount  to  (of  course,  they  can- 
not prove  anything),  if  closely  looked  into?  We  will  examine  them 
consecutively. 

a.  The  elder  Seneca’s  testimony.  On  this  occasion,  he  is  writing 
merely  in  the  character  of  a rhetorician.  When  we  come  to  speak 
of  (vide  §.  35)  Greek  and  Roman  legislation  regarding  suicide,  and 
to  quote  also  the  dicta  of  e.  g.  Quintilian  and  Libanius,  both  of 
them  rhetoricians  also,  we  shall  discover  how  carefully  one  must 
distinguish  between  the  sober  statements  of  facts  and  the  mere  sup- 
position of  imaginary  proceedings  in  reference  to  law.  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  employ  the  same  caution  here  as  far  as  suicide  is 
ethically  concerned  ? Therefore,  knowing  what  silly  babblements  a ad 
scandalous  lies  made  their  way  into  suchlike  school-exercises,  I can- 
not feed  myself  in  any  wise  called  upon  to  believe  that  our  author 
himself  believed  that  a man  who  was  allowed  to  slay  himself  with 
impunity  would  be  capable  of  attempting  anything  and  everything 
bad.  In  a word,  no  reliance  at  all  need,  or  can,  I presume,  be 
placed  on  the  sincerity  of  the  foregoing  assertion  in  a seriously  Ar- 
gumentative point  of  view. 

b.  The  younger  Seneca’s  testimony.  If  we  could  compel  our- 
selves to  understand  his  above  apophthegm  in  its  literal  import  and 
in  its  utmost  extent,  this  very  sentiment  would,  doubtless,  constitute 
the  strongest  possible  argument  for  discrediting  and  condemning  upon 
social  grounds  the  principle  and  practice  of  suicide.  Nevertheless, 

*)  Cions  I,  scene  2.  ’)  Pandect.  lib.  48,  tit.  21,  lex  3,  §.  6.  ®)  Ibid, 
lib.  21,  tit.  1,  lex  23,  $.  3.  *)  Epist.  204,  5.,  T.  II,  p.  765  of  the  Benedic- 
tine edit.,  Paris,  1689. 
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be  was  very  bur  from  intending  it  to  be  anything  of  the  kind,  in- 
asmuch as  the  very  epistle  in  which  it  oceurs  and.  the  whole  tesot 
of  his  philosophy  (vide  §,  29)  are  the  very  opposite  of  anti-suicidal 
on  any  ground  whatsoever.  I,  therefore,  conclude  that  we  may  quite 
safely  place  it  to  the  account  of  the  numerous  paradoxical  anttthen 
8es  incidental  to  his  mode  of  composition,  of  the  occasional  random 
asseverations  of  Stoicism  which , though  based  on  a truth  of  soma 
sort,  become  defective,  if  developed  Into  their  proper  proportions,  and 
become  even  unjust  and  untrue,  if  applied  generically  and  sweepingly* 
c.  The  testimonies  in  the  Justinian  Code.  These  two  dicta  are 
more  difficult  to  deal  with,  at  least  for  me,  and  I,  therefore,  eMd 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  placing  myself  under  the  welcome  gain 
dance,  as  far  as  the  legal  points  are  concerned,  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  living  jurisconsults,  von  Wachter.  9 Preliminarily,  as  i 
learn  from  him,  very  many  passages  of  the  corpus  juris  civflis  are 
expressed  less  acourately  and  less  circumstantially  than  they  ought 
to  have  been,  and  must,  therefore,  be  Interpreted  by  the  aid  o&  and 
in  consonance  with,  the  entire  spirit  and  import  of  the  coUecftty 
utterance  of  the  Justinian  Code.  Now,  as  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  in  §.  35,  the  tenor  and  the  purport  of  the  laws 
in  the  said  Code  are  unmistakeably  and  absolutely  favorable  to,  and 
protective  of,  self-slaughter,  speaking  quite  in  general;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  above  passages  can  a priori  scarcely  be  supposed  to. 
bear  such  a pregnant  meaning  as  at  first  sight  seems  to  attach  to 
them,  unless  the  Code  under  mention  must  be  declared  to  stand  in 
downright  contradiction  with  itself.  After  which  restrictive  and  cau- 
tioning general  observation,  we  proceed  to  state  briefly  what  follows. 
XJlpian  is  speaking  of  slave*  only,  and  the  context  Is  thus;  after 
having  called  any  slave  who  attempts  self-destruction  „malus  servustf, 
inasmuch  as,  very  naturally,  his  master  cannot  reckon  upon  him  as 
a safe  possession,  he  proceeds  as  above.  His  dictum  does  not  ad- 
mit of  any  limiting  interpretation,  but  must,  on  the  contrary  * bo 
accepted  literally  and  comprehensively ; we  must,  however,  not  for- 
get that,  as  before  said,  ft  relates  to  slaves  only,  and,  bearing  this 
specific  reference  in  mind,  must  explain  it  and  account  for  it  through 
the  medium  of  that  peculiar  light  in  which  the  Homans  were  wont 


*)  Steur*  bet  <5rfmlnafre<4t« , 0.  X,  anno  1829,  pp.  248,  249, 

2H^-239,  tod  cL  also  pp.  98,  99,  256. 
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to  view  the  morality  of  slaves,  so  that  the  logic  In  which  It  rooted, 
and  out  of  which  It  grew,  would  indite  aome  such  reasoning  pro- 
cess as  the  following  one : the  ^mechanism  of  fear*  alone  it  is  which 
prevents  a slave  from  doing  anything  bad,  from  doing  the  very  worst 
In  his  power;  consequently,  if  such  a one  despise  his  own  life  so 

entirely  as  to  attempt,  or  to  commit,  suicide,  the  said  ^mechanism 

of  fear*  would,  of  course,  cease  to  operate  in  any  salutary  manner 
or  efficacious  measure  as  regards  him,  and,  therefore , such  a slave 
could  not  but  be  regarded  as  dangerous  even  to  the  life  of  another 
person,  or  of  other  persons.  Leaving  this  reasoning  to  itself  for  the 

present  — we  shall  recur  to  it  in  the  sequel  — , we  pass  on  to  the 

above  passage  from  Marcian,  and  merely  annotate  that,  though,  or, 
rather,  because  it,  doubtless,  refers  to  the  suicide  of  free  people, 
and  not  of  slaves,  its  only  possible  meaning  (cf.  §.  35)  is  about 
thus:  whoever  commits  suicide  without  any  other  cause,  i.  e.  except 
that  of  the  consciousness  of  having  committed  the  crime  of  which 
he  stands  accused  or  for  which  he  has  been  arraigned,  e.  g.  mur- 
der, was  presumptively  guilty  of  the  said  crime : — so  that  it  really 
has  no  bearing  at  all  upon  what  it  apparently  affirms. 

d.  St.  Augustine’s  testimony.  The  controversial  anti  - Donatlst 
purpose  for  which  our  churchfather  introduces  this  quotation  the  rea- 
der may  look  at  for  himself,  but,  as  far  as  one  may  speak  of  con- 
text in  the  loosely  knit  passages  (vide,  however,  verses  1 — 12  of 
this  chapter)  of  this  in  many  respects  very  beautiful  apocryphal  work, 
which  the  Greeks,  therefore,  aptly  called  „ treasure  of  virtue*  (ica- 
vsperoc  oo<pta)  and  the  Latins  „book  for  the  people*  (Ecclesiasticus), 
the  author  is  here  alluding  simply  to  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  the  con- 
comitant unwise  spending  or  heartless  hoarding  of  it,  the  meaning, 
therefore,  being  only:  whoever  is  hard  against  himself,  to  whom 
mill  he  be  kind ? Thence,  if  authors  were  allowed  to  revisit  our 
globe  and  peruse  the  writings  of  their  expositors,  this  Sage  could 
not  fail  to  smile  at  the  strange  use  to  which  the  great  church-father 
has  put  the  said  very  harmless  and  self-evident  saying  of  his. 

Having  endeavored  to  deprive  the  said  testimonies  of  their  sting, 
we  will  return  to  our  previous  admission  of  the  frequent  concurrence 
of  suicide  and  murder,  and  make  some  few  analytical  remarks  on 
the  very  cases  I adduced  by  way  of  illustration.  Madness . Here, 
however f we  have,  properly  speaking,  neither  murder  nor  suicide 
before  us;  for  Insanity  (vide  §.  13)  does  away  with  all  moral  and 
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responsible  agency.  Love.  As  regards  the  first  of  the  two  cases  I 
pat,  how  fearful  and  unnatural  soever  such  a deed  of  slaughter  may 
be,  and  although  human  law  cannot  but  deal  with  it  as  positive 
murder;  yet,  if  we  could  but  realize  to  ourselves  clearly  and  fully 
the  agonizing  and  frantic  despair  which  is  hurried  on  to  rob  every 
other  person  of  what  it  fain  would,' but  dare  not  hope  to,  possess, 
we  should,  I ween,  shrink  from  placing  such  a misdeed  upon  an 
exact  level  with  grovelling  and  malicious  murder.  And,  as  regards 
the  second  of  the  two  cases  I put,  is  there  not  a something  in  us 
that  would  instinctively  shrink  from  allowing  us  to  rank  such  a 
death- counseller  and  death- causer  of  a fellow-being  with’  a common 
murderer,  or  to  suppose  for  one  moment  that  whoso  has  acted  thus, 
deplorable  and  culpable  in  the  extreme  though  the  action  remain, 
might,  therefore,  be  capable  of  a deliberate  and  cold-blooded  murder 
from  any  other  motive  or  for  any  other  object,  from  any  motive  or 
for  any  object  of  calculating  self-interest?  Parental  Affection . We 
may  call  such  a parent  unnatural,  we  must  consider  such  a parent 
criminal ; but,  if  the  parent  should  chance  to  be  rescued  and  forced 
to  live,  the  child  alone  perishing,  a Christian  nation’s  voice  would 
be  loudly  raised,  I ween,  to  protect  such  a parent  from  the  punish- 
ment due  to  a murderer,  though  the  laws  of  the  country  should  have 
pronounced  public  execution  due,  as,  for  example,  not  very  many 
years  ago  in  the  ease  of  Mary  Furley  among  ourselves. 

In  brief,  such  murders  as  are  designedly  and  immediately  accom- 
panied by  suicide  would  appear  to  me,  on  closer  inspection,  scarcely 
to  be  of  that  nature  which  at  the  bar  of  Ethics  we  generally  pro- 
nounce murder  proper  or  malignant,  however  different  the  view  taken 
at  the  bar  of  Jurisprudence  may  and  must  be.  The  malicious  or 
real  murderer,  in  the  ethical  sense  of  this  term,  victimizes  a fellow- 
being,  in  order  that  thereby  some  benefit  may  accrue  to  himself, 
either  money,  or  power,  or  honor,  or  pleasure ; and  not  only  would 
he  fain  live  on  that  he  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  black  crime,  but 
it  is,  we  may  say,  the  very  love  of  the  carnalities  of  his  own  car- 
nal existence  which  weaponed  his  arm  against  his  fellow-mortal. 
8uch  murderers  — let  us  think  of  the  very  recent  instances  of  Pro- 
fessor Webster,  Count  Bocarmd,  James  Bloomfield  Rush  — use  the 
almost  Ingenuity  to  evade  detection,  to  escape  with  life,  i.  e.  to  save 
and  prolong  their  lives ; and,  had  they  not,  fortunately  for  mankind, 
been  found  out,  they  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  lived 
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on,  more  or  less  self-contentedly,  to  a good  or,  speaking  more  cor- 
rectly, a bad,  old  age,  never  so  much  as  dreaming  of  suicide.  At 
the  most,  the  thought  and  deed  of  self-destruction  would  come  into 
such  as  a Diabolus  ex  machine,  when  there  is  no  longer  any  prob- 
ate or  possible  means  and  chance  of  escaping  discovery  and  the 
consequent  certainty  of  trial,  conviction,  and  an  ignominious  public 
death.  Let  us  remember  e.  g.  the  late  ease  of  the  Due  de  Prasiuj, 
Whensoever,  on  the  contrary,  a murderer  commits  suieide  forthwith 
or  almost  forthwith,  without  any  immediate  external  necessity  for  his 
doing  so,  bis  very  suicide  seems  to  me  a proof  that  his  deed  of 
murder  was  less  a work  of  either  deliberate  malice  or  speculative 
selfishness  than,  if  I may  thus  express  myself,  one  of  conviction, 
or,  of  impulse.  He  individually  has  nothing  to  gain  by  his  deed  of 
blood,  and  does  not  mean  or  wish  to  gain  anything  by  it.  Unto 
himself  as  unto  another  he  does  his  worst;  and  with  that  other  he 
voluntarily  goes  to  be  placed,  defendant  against  plaintiff,  before  a 
Judge  who  is  »like  a refiner’s  fire,  and  like  fuller’s  soap“,  and  to 
answer  at  once  for  his  fearful  deed. 

On  the  other  hand,  speaking  quite  in  general  and  upon  deepest 
principle,  I must  sadly  deceive  myself  about  every  essential  psycho- 
logical and  moral  element  characterizing  those  suicides  whom  ancient 
and  modem  story  places  before  us  as,  we  may  say,  genuine  types 
of  philosophical,  or  sentimental,  or  despondent  self-slaughter,  if  I dare 
not  affirm,  without  any  fear  of  contradiction  that,  whereas  they  de- 
liberately proceeded  to  stain  their  hand  with  their  own  blood,  they 
would  have  shrunk  with  horror  and  disgust,  nay,  with  a most  sa- 
lutary reverence  and  awe,  from  imbrueing  the  self-same  band  in  the 
blood  of  a fellow-man.  Doubtless,  into  the  breast  of  the  purer  and 
nobler  among  the  slayers  of  themselves  even  the  thought  of  the 
deliberate  murder  of  a fellow-mortal  never  did  or  could  enter  as  a 
possible  thing.  And,  if,  perchance,  into  the  weaker  and  less  hallowed 
breasts  of  some  suicides  the  thought  of  murdering  another  instead 
of  themselves  may  merely  as  thought  have  obtruded  itself,  if  the 
life  of  yon  other  chanced  to  be  what  tarnished  their  honor,  or  dark* 
ened  their  hope,  or  withheld  the  object  of  their  love,  or  poisoned 
the  source  of  their  peace,  the  suggestion  was  only  as  a dark  cloud 
gliding  for  a moment  over  the  pale  moon  in  the  stormy  night  of 
the  soul,  and,  though  their  over-sensitive  organization  might  maka 
them  become  erring  self- slayers,  it  could  never  render  them  foul 
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murderers  of  * fellow-being.  Therefore,  it  was  gratuitous , wtfust; 
low  to  speculate,  as  Johnson  does  (vide  his  already  quoted  life  by 
Boswell,  vol.  Ill,  p.  270)  in  his  own  peculiar  one-sided  and  obsti- 
nate fashion,  on  what  desperate  things  a suicide  might  have  done 
previously  to  killing  himself.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  what  be 
did  do;  and  it  is  more  than  enough,  it  is  fiction,  suspicion,  slander, 
neither  fact,  nor  demonstration,  nor  charity,  if  we  create  unto  our- 
selves a sophistic  theory,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  characters  and 
actions  of  other  men  square  with  it.  Are  we  not  aware  that  many 
a person  commits  self-destruction  rather  than  become  guilty  of  the 
slightest  fraud  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence,  or,  rather  than 
stoop  to  even  the  show  of  meanness  to  conquer  prosperity,  or,  ra- 
ther  than  remain  any  longer  a burden  to  those  who  have  toiled  and 
struggled  to  support  and  comfort  him,  or,  rather  than  move  any 
longer  in  the  society  of  coarse -minded  sensualists  or  time-serving 
hypocrites?  How,  then,  should  we  dare  to  assume  of  such  that  it 
lay  wkhin  the  range  of  the  possibilities  of  tbeir  temperament  or  their 
principles  to  signalize  the  last  hours  of  their  social  existence  by  some 
hypothetical  and  apocryphal  ontrageous  folly  or  monstrous  crime? 

It  was  wearisome  work  to  wade  through  this  matter  of  what 
we  called  concurrence;  it  will,  perhaps,  prove  still  more  uogenial 
work  to  grapple  with  what  we  have  termed  convergence;  for  the 
question  yet  remains  to  he  answered : is  suicide  a greater  crime  than 
murder? 

Of  course,  I need  not  here  and  now  enquire  into  all  the  various 
kinds  of  murder  of  a fellow  - being , ponder  tbeir  cause,  weigh  the 
respective  measure  of  their  guilt,  pronounce  a verdict  upon  them  from 
the  bench  of  Nature,  Reason,  Religion:  else,  this  § of  ours  might 
run  on  to  a most  unwelcome  length.  — We  know,  for  instance,  that 
the  Massagetans  saw  no  harm  in  slaying  the  aged  and  sick;  that 
die  aborigines  of  Mexico  immolated  human  victims  to  their  Gods; 
that  the  Spartans  by  law  destroyed  their  delicate  offspring ; that  the 
Thugs  of  India  religiously  put  to  death  whomsoever  they  chanced 
to  meet;  that  a Virginius  Claudius  was  besung  for  stabbing  his 
daughter  to  protect  her  chastity;  that  a Marcus  Brutus  was  herofied 
for  assassinating  his  benefactor  to  save  bis  country’s  liberty ; and  that 
the  Roman  Caesars  without  the  slightest  misgivings  treated  their 
objects  to  theatrical  exhibitions  of  barbarian  captives  who  were 
compelled  to  reciprocal  slaughter,  &c.  But,  suchlike  people  were 
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Barbarians  or  Gentilgs  I Doubtless.  Well , we  likewise  know  that, 
for  instance,  the  Rulers  and  Priests  of  France  once  united  to  murder 
in  cold  blood  by  night  with  meanest  cowardice  and  fiendish  treachery 
more  than  a score  of  thousands  of  quiet  citizens  and  devout  wor- 
shippers, and  that  Philip  II,  styling  himself  the  Anointed  king  of 
Spain  by  the  Grace  of  God,  called  the  said  inhuman  butchery  a 
triumph  of  the  church  militant,  and  that  Gregory  XIK,  believed  by 
millions  upon  millions  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  this  earth  of  ours,  celebrated  it  in  the 
church  of  St.  Lewis  at  Rome  by  a solemn  festival  of  thanksgiving; 
that  the  Inquisition,  dubbing  itself  holy , denominated  its  feats  of  the 
fagot  „acts  of  faith * (autos  da  F y);  that  the  Revolutionary  Tribu- 
nal, proclaiming  that  it  was  about  to  evoke  the  age  of  „Brother- 
bood*  (fraternity)  boldly  made  guillotines,  noyades,  and  fusillades 
do  the  work  of  Cain.  And,  suchlike  people  were  Civilized  and 
Christians ! Unquestionably. 

All  which  things,  however,  all  penal  codes  In  this  nineteenth 
century  of  the  era  of  Grace  in  our  own  „ highly  favored  Christian 
land*  and  elsewhere  in  Christendom  have  agreed  to  denounce  and 
condemn,  omitting  only,  in  proof  of  their  human  imperfection,  any 
allusion,  when  discussing  matters  of  this  sort,  to  what  is  not  die 
least  ghastly  and  guiltful  shape  which  the  murder  of  a fellow-being 
may  assume,  that  very  frequent  slow  and  gradual , albeit  most  de- 
liberate, torturing,  infallible,  causing  of  death,  to,  for  instance,  those 
„arts  which,  born  of  infernal  pride,  poisoned  hopes  that  outvie  life 
in  worth,  and  plunged  a dart  where  it  is  mercy  to  stab  mortally*,  or, 
to  that  starvation-drudgery,  or,  to  that  seduction-infamy  of  which  a 
lately  deceased  poet -priest,  ordained  by  God  himself,  not  long  ago 
sang  in  strains  which  can  never  die  until  tenderest  feeling,  holiest 
imagination,  and  sweetest  melody  themselves  be  dead.1) 

Leaving  these  things  for  the  Recording  Angel  on  high  to  note 
down,  and  the  Eternal  Judge  alone  to  punish,  our  criminal  law  speaks 
of  „ wilful  murder*,  carefully  distinguishing  it  from  ^manslaughter*, 
i.  e.  merely  unpremeditated,  passionate,  undesigned  causing  of  the 
violent  death  of  another,  and  it  is  this  same  wilful  murder  alone 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  bear  in  mind,  whilst  attempting  to 

*)  I allude,  of  course,  to  Thomas  Hood’s  Song  of  the  Shirt  and  Bridge 
of  Sighs.  The  previous  quotation  is  only  slightly  altered  from  the  Patrician’s 
Daughter  by  Marston,  V,  1. 
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institute  a comparison  between  the  relative  guilt  of  murder  and 
suicide. 

Self-murder  is  a greater  sin  than  the  murder  of  another!  This 
is  the  text  Is  it  really  worth  preaching  a sermon  on?  Such  argu- 
ments as  the  above  cited  phalanx  of  witnesses  have  employed  are, 
surely,  weapons  altogether  insufficient  and  unavailing  to  secure  vic- 
tory to  their  side,  or  to  prove  aught  worth  the  trouble  of  disproof; 
and,  if  a parallel  must  be  drawn  between  the  comparative  guilt  of 
the  one  action  and  the  other,  I must  confess  myself  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  by  what  imaginable  process  of  just  reasoning  and 
right  feeling  the  murdering  of  another  can  be  made  out,  logically 
and  satisfactorily,  a less  guilty  act  than  the  slaying  of  one’s  self. 
Or,  shall  we  subscribe  to  the  dictum  of  Mrs.  Honors  — so-called 
in  Fielding’s  master -work  on  the  whimsical  etymological  principle 
of  „lucus  a non  lucendo*  — who,  when  expressing  her  pious  horror 
of  snicide,  observes1)  ^certainly  it  is  less  wicked  to  hurt  all  the 
world  than  one’s  own  dear  self,  and  so  I heard  said  by  more  par- 
sons (persons?)  than  one?*  If  I remember  rightly,  the  humourous 
novelist  intended  her  to  be  simply  a would-be  sapient  and  an  in- 
tolerably wordy  impersonation  and  incarnation  of  absolutely  shallow 
vulgarity.  Or,  shall  we  take  for  granted  that,  if  a late  English  no- 
bleman , instead  of  proclaiming  that  ^everybody  has  a right  to  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own*,  had  preferred  inditing  as  a pithy  ethico- 
polkkal  saying  that  „ everybody  has  a right  to  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  neighbour's"  — his  assertion  would  have  been  less  ques- 
tionable? Methinks,  the  incensed  mob  of  Nottingham  would  have 
felt  itself  strongly  tempted,  instead  of  merely  converting  his  fine  an- 
cestral castle  into  a heap  of  gutted  ruins,  to  execute,  nor  without 
much  good  reason,  Lynch-law  upon  his  Lordship’s  person,  and  thus 
seal  his  oracular  lips  into  everlasting  muteness.3)  Or,  if  the  deci- 
sion in  favor  of  murder  versus  suicide  be  given  mainly  upon  the 
strength  of  the  supposition  that  the  murderer  has  time  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  repentance,  whereas  the  suicide  has  none,  we  might  rather 


*)  Vide  Tom  Jones,  voi.  I,  p.  313.  2)  That  his  late  Grace  of  Newcastle 
actually  did  give  utterance  to  the  previous  very  debateable  dictum,  I know 
only  from  hearsay.  However , the  obituary  notice  in  the  Times , January, 
1851,  leads  me  to  suppose  that  the  said  singularly  bigoted  and  obstinate  gen- 
tleman did  himself  and  his  country  but  little  good  by  holding  the  said  view, 
though,  of  course,  only  in  reference  to  inherited  landed  possessions,  or  ac- 
quired pecuniary  means. 
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reverse  this  proposition,  And  say:  the  snieide  does,  in  point  of  bet, 
not  surprise  himself;  he  may  take  what  time  he  pleases  „to  pat 
liis  house  in  order*,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  genuine  assassin 
never  will  or  can  grant  to  the  object  of  his  bloody  attack  leisure 
for  doing  so,  but  rather  places  him,  it  may  be,  in  a condition  to 
complain,  like  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  Danish  king  (Hamlet,  I,  5): 

„Cut  off  oven  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 

Unhousel’d,  unanointed,  unanolVl ; 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head.4* 

Though,  however,  I myself  feel  fully  persuaded  that,  as  regards 
the  lot  of  a murdered  man  loo  on  yonder  side  of  the  grave,  God 
will  not  „take  a catch  of  him*,  the  balance  still  inclines  against 
murder  rather  than  against  Buicide,  since  — and  this  is  a chief  law 
and  test  of  all  morality  of  action  — we  are  enjoined  „to  do  to  others 
as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us.* 

But,  leaving  suchlike  anecdotal,  sarcastic,  or  pathetic  aphorisms 
aside  — they  tell  their  own  tale  and  may  suggest  reflections  which 
the  reader  is  requested  to  pursue  at  his  own  leisure  and  in  his  owm 
fashion  — , the  prevalent  practice  of  all  enlightened  Christian  Go- 
vernments, in  modern  times  at  least,  favors  and  proves  the  view 
that  the  guilt  of  suicide  must  be  esteemed  relatively  smaller,  and 
not  greater,  than  that  of  the  murder  of  another.  Thus,  as  we  shall 
learn  in  Sect.  V,  it  has  become  duriog  the  hast  half-century  or  so, 
the  longer  the  more,  the  desire  and  endeavor  of  legislature  in  Chri- 
stendom to  palliate  the  criminality,  and  to  remit  the  ritual  and  flseal 
punishment,  of  self-slaughter,  many  of  the  latest  penal  codes  passing 
it  over  with  utter  silence,  in  some  of  them  its  punishability  by  hu- 
man tribunals  being  softened  down  or  argued  away,  Ac.  But,  what 
rational  and  religious  sovereign,  parliament,  legislator,  though  ever 
so  humane,  has  inclined  or  dared,  by  public  enactments,  to  cloak 
the  guilt,  or  to  abolish  the  penal  visitation,  of  wilful  murder,  even 
in  the  most  subtle  and  delicate  form  which  it  can  assume,  via.  ty- 
rannicide? The  opinions  of  isolated  individuals  shall  not  detainee; 
for  we  are  concerned  at  present  Icbs  with  what  is  abstract  right  than 
with  what  has  settled  down  into  positive  law.  Thence,  it  shall  not 
interest  us  over -much  that  e.  g.  the  churchfather  Origfnes  seems 
(adv.  Cels.  I,  1,  1)  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  those  do  not  sin 
who  secretly  make  a covenant  for  the  purpose  of  disp^ehing  a tyrant 
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who  has  unlawfully  oppressed  a free  people;1)  or,  that  a Jesuit 
Prior  advised  Clement  to  pray  and  examine  more  closely,  whether 
God  had  really  inspired  into  him  the  design  to  kill  Henry  III  of 
France,  that  a Duchess  of  Montpensier  promised  him  Saintship  in 
the  catholic  church,  that  a Pope  Sixtus  V averred  that  the  murder* 
ou8  deed  had  been  performed  with  the  immediate  aid  of  God;3) 
or,  that  the  violent  and  biassed  Scottish  reformer  John  Knox  held 
the  doctrine  that  anybody  may  be  slain  by  individuals,  if  he  com- 
mit  crimes  which  deserve  death,  and  his  power  and  position  shield 
him  against  being  reached  in  any  other  manner.3)  We  will,  rather, 
at  once  illustrate  our  thesis  by  the  following  twofold  incident  of 
modern  date.  On  the  one  hand,  the  late  Professor  Fries  was  left 
by  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Saxon  Duchies 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Jena,  though  he  publicly  and  expressly,  ex  cathe- 
dra and  in  his  printed  works,  vindicated,  as  we  shall  see  in  Seet.  V, 
turn’s  right  to  slay  himself;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  late 
Professor  do  Wette  was  immediately  and  inavertibly  ignominiously 
dismissed  from  his  professorial  chair  in  the  university  of  Berlin, 
where  he  was  laboring  in  conjunction  with  such  men  as  Schleier- 
tnacher  and  Neander  as  one  of  the  most  revered  and  meritorious 
Divinity  Professors,  because  the  words  „fo  tote  bie  2^at  gefefyetyen  tft 
bttrd}  birfen  return,  frommen  3ungltn$,  mit  biefem  Olauben,  mit  btefer 
3ttOTftdit,  tft  fie  etn  fanned  3*ttyn  ber  3*it"  occurred  in  a private 
letter  of  condolence  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  afflicted  mother 
of  Sand,  the  assassin  of  Kotzebue.4) 

It  is  a great  idea  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  Genesis  al- 
ready (ch.  IV,  1 — 16)  that  in  the  most  hoary  antiquity  of  our  race 
Cain  Is  represented  as  feeling  that  murder  is  a crime  of  such  ex- 
ceeding magnitude  and  intensity  as  to  deserve  death,  to  merit  no 

0 Vide  ©tdnblln,  bet  ©ittenle^re  3*fu,  H*  PP-  283>  284>  570. 

l)  It  would  appear  to  be  certain  that  the  Jesuit*  in  their  system  of  ethics 
absolutely  condemned  regicide  (Instit.  II,  5);  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
their  moat  zealous  disciples  mitlook  their  meaning  on  this  point.  Vide  e.  g. 
ftamner’s  ©cfdjid&tc  (guropa’S  feit  bem  funfjc$nten  3atyr$unbert,  59.  Ill,  pp.  316, 
WO.  *)  Cf.  ibid.  ».  II,  p.  432.  *)  Vide  SI!tenfftmmluii0  fiber  bfe  ©ntlaffnng 
be#  $r*f<ffor*  Dr.  bt  Stiff  wm  fycologifaen  2e$ramt  p {Berlin , non  It®  fefbjt 
teranSgegeben,  1820,  pp.  4,  5.  I may  be  silent  as  well  about  Kotzebue’s  cha- 
racter and  doings  as  about  Sand's  principles  and  motives  and  de  Waite's 
lablo-minded  and  tender-hearted  but,  as  I take  it,  rash  and  mistaken,  part  in 
this  tragedy,  since  many  books  exist  from  which  the  reader,  if  he  choose, 
can  gather  complete  information  concerning  these  painful  matters* 
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forgiveness,  — and  that  God  does  not  forgive  it,  though  ho  does 
not  immediately  punish  it  with  death.  The  slayer’s  very  denial  of 
his  deed  is  testimony  sufficient  that  he  condemned  himself.  It  is 
note-worthy,  too,  that  the  early  Hebrew  legislator  deemed  it  unne- 
cessary to  motffy  his  „thou  shaft  do  no  murder*  by  arguing  the 
wickedness  of  the  action,  by  specifying  reasons  for  the  prohibition. 
His  silence  on  the  why  and  wherefore  may  be  presumed  to  imply 
that  he  took  for  granted  the  conscience  of  man  as  such  would  supply 
the  needful  tuition.  But,  to  what  purpose  should  we  multiply  such 
observations?  What  human  being  is  there  now-a-days  among  us 
who,  if  he  be  but  moderately  moralized  and  instructed,  does  not 
feel  and  discern  that  to  commit  murder  upon  bis  fellow -being  is 
wrong  and  sin?  Or,  if  such  a human  being  did  exist  in  a civilized 
community,  and  were  actually  to  commit  such  murder  on  the  plea 
of  being  unable  to  perceive  the  wrong  and  sin  thereof,  would  not 
everybody  even  rather  put  him  out  of  harm’s  way  and  the  sight  of 
man  as  one  who  had  become  alienated  from  his  kind,  or,  as  one 
who  had  never  possessed  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  human  na- 
ture, or,  as  simply  a lunatic,  than  deal  with  him  as  a reasoning 
creature  and  examine  him  by  an  ordinary  trial  and  condemn  him 
by  a regular  verdict  as  a responsible  criminal?  This  on  the  one 
hand.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  learn  in  Sect.  V,  sun- 
dry able  and  amiable  Christian  moralists  — not  to  say  anything  just 
now  of  Greek  and  Roman  •pagan  ones  — have  not  scrupled  to  raise 
their  potent  voices  loudly  in  vindication  of  suicide  as  an  act  which 
every  rational  being  may  lawfully  and  even  nobly  commit  in  accor- 
dance with  the  dictates  of  his  nature,  and  in  confirmation  of  the 
freedom  of  his  will,  as  an  act  which,  in  fine,  marks  and  proves  his 
prerogative  and  sovereignty  above  the  mere  brute  and  over  the  ac- 
cidents of  external  destiny. 

§.  7.  The  term  Voluntary  Death. 

The  Romans  would  seem  to  have  had  only  one  substantive-ex- 
pression for  the  act  we  are  now  discussing:  „mors  voluntaria*,  a 
sort  of  circum-locution  which,  if  scrutinized,  appears  inexact  and  only 
partially  true,  less  satisfactory  to  the  understanding  than  pleasing  to 
the  feelings.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  classic  ancients  had,  when 
speaking  of,  or  representing,  Death  in  general,  accustomed  themselves 
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to  employ  gentler  words  and  more  genial  images  than  we  modem 
Christians  incline  to  use;  cf.  e.  g.  abire  and  vixisse  instead  of  mor- 
tuum  esse,  the  torch -inverting  Genius  instead  of  our  scythe-bearing 
Skeleton,  the  God  of  Death  himself,  Thanatos,  with  sable  wings  and 
sword-bearing  hand:1)  which  same  words  and  images  we  may  re- 
gard as  softening  forms  (peiXiypara)  in  Language  and  Art  The 
less  earnest  and  simple  a people  becomes  in  its  relations  to  the 
terrible  realities  of  destiny  — this  observation  may  be  pardoned 
here  — , the  more  willing  and  apt  it  grows  to  throw  a veil  or  gauze 
for  purposes  of  partial  concealment  and  sentimental  refinement  over 
what  is  in  itself  nude  and  hideous : thus,  too,  we  ourselves,  depart- 
ing from  the  good  old  custom  and  vernacular  of  our  Anglosaxon 
ancestors,  have  manifoldly  borrowed  and  adopted  from  Romanic 
sources,  viz.  our  Norman  invaders  and  our  Gallic  neighbours,  iq 
reference  to  moral  transgressions,  social  delinquencies,  and  religious 
unverities  similar  petXiYpoia,  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves 
by  dozens  to  the  sincere  and  thoughtful.  But  to  return.  Since  suicide 
was  rarely,  if  ever,  a crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  (vide  Sect  I), 
the  term  under  consideration  appears  natural,  excusable,  sufficient; 
but  its  having  been  received,  or  translated,  into  most  languages  of 
Europe,  e.  g.  mort  volontaire,  voluntary  death,  freiftUUger  Xob,  not 
by  any  means  with  the  design  or  desire  to  exculpate  or  soften  down 
the  act  of  self-destruction,  seems  to  me  a somewhat  questionable 
procedure,  and  more  or  less  notionally  incorrect,  inasmuch  as,  though 
all  suicide  is,  of  course,  in  its  aspect  and  effect  voluntary  death,  yet 
every  voluntary  death  is  not  by  any  means,  morally  speaking,  suicide. 

In  very  many,  nay,  by  far  the  greater  number,  of  modern  Schools, 
Systems,  Books  the  duty  of  self-preservation  is  laid  down  as  the 
fundamental  rule  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  from  which  the  principles 
of  all  individual,  domestic,  and  social  duties  are  deduced.  And  this 
is  wise  and  good,  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  either 
the  wisest  or  the  best.  Speaking  ethically,  self-preservation  is  only, 
and  can  be  nothing  more  than,  a conditional  duty,  because  Right 
stands  above  Life,  and  Guilt  is  a greater  ill  than  Death.  What 


*)  E.  g.  in  the  Alkestis  of  Euripides.  The  reader  might  also  here  re- 
member those  expressions  on  Death  and  Sepulture  which  Longinus  (de  Subl. 
c.  381  has  collected  from  Plato’s  writings ; and  Virgil’s  well-known  descrip- 
tion (Aen.  IV,  691)  of  Juno’s  quick  and  sympathetic  interference  towards 
facilitating  the  flight  of  life  from  the  suicidal  Carthaginian  Queen. 
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Morality  prescribes  and  enjoins  is  a certain  mode  of  action,  whether 
anch  mode  of  action  guard  and  preserve,  or  peril  and  forfeit,  our 
mortal  existence.  Thus,  man  by  acting  ethically  may  voluntarily 
incur  death,  i.  e.  deliberately  provoke  it,  e.  g.  from  the  hands  of 
others,  without  himself  inflicting  it  in  any  immediate  manner  upon 
himself. *)  In  such  instances,  human  life  becomes,  as  it  were,  a 
tragic  poem ; for  much  of  what  constitutes  the  quintessence  and  acme 
of  tragic  poetry  is  the  struggle,  more  or  less  fearful,  in  the  indivi- 
dual soul  between  two  apparent  or  veritable  opposite  duties  which 
seem  to  collide,  or  really  do  collide. 

Oh  I let  us  not  over-estimate  our  wonderful  so-called  „Moral 
Philosophy*  with  its  many  „thou  shait  nets*  or  „thou  shall**,  with 
its  various  definitions  of  Wrong  and  limitations  of  Right,  with  its 
^flee  that*  and  „seek  this.*  It  has  not,  it  cannot  have,  it  ought 
never  to  aspire  to  have,  an  absolute  value.  Despite  all  its  sophistic 
minutiae  and  eloquent  pathos,  even  the  humblest  among  us,  if  we 
hut  have  a thoughtful  mind  and  a sensitive  conscience,  can  scarcely 
fell  on  our  simplest  daily  walk  ever  and  anon  to  be  impressed  in 
Saddest  reality  with  doubts  and  difficulties  on  some  points,  doubts 
to  ns  as  dark  as  the  most  labored  quibblings  of  Stoical  paradoxa, 
difficulties  to  ns  as  dense  as  the  most  closely-spun  webs  of  Jesuiti- 
cal easuistry.  Be  its  definitions  on  general  questions  ever  so  acute, 
be  the  points  involved  in  comprehensive  principles  ever  so  sacred, 
still  appearances  and  delusions  will  waver  hither  and  thither,  unless 
we  osn  succeed  in  grasping  and  holding  fast  the  individual  case  ia 
all  Its  specific  bearings  and  in  its  all-sided  proportions.  And,  who 
can  promise  unto  himself  always  to  succeed  in  doing  so?  Let  us, 
then,  rather  discern,  admit,  confess  that  to  discover  and  enact  what 
is  wholly  right  for  each  of  ns  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  situations 
a keener  spiritual  insight,  a finer  spiritual  touch  are  needed  than 
man  possesses  In  his  present  sphere  and  phase  of  being:  they  are, 

I trust  and  believe,  reserved  for  another,  higher  state  of  existence. 
Therefore,  as  I take  it,  Ethics  in  genera]  must  ever  remain  on  Earth 
a relative  science  only;  and,  as  it  is  with  moral  science  itself  so 
it  is  likewise  with  human  life  in  its  physical  manifestation  amid 


*)  By  way  of  illustration,  far  the  present,  the  reader  might  remind  him- 

self of  e.  g.  the  deaths  of  Publius  Grasses,  Csjas  AttiHus,  Harmonia , Vofom- 
atas  ••  recounted  by  Valerius  Maximus  Hfck  1M  and  VI  of  a work  (dktovom 
facto rumque  memorabilia)  we  shall  often  have  to  revert  to  ia  the  sequel. 
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wefeiy1*  organisms  and  disorganlsms ; for,  this  same  human  Ho  fe 

the  **“  obieet  and  hjhold  ^ moral  science.  Mortal  existence  baa 
aot  an  abiolate,  but  only  a relative,  worth.  Mere  natural  lore  of 
life  » purely  an  animal  Instinct,  is,  at  all  events,  what  every  beast 
of  the  field,  and  bird  of  the  air,  and  fish  of  the  Waters  possesses 
in  eoanon  with  man,  nay,  possesses,  haply,  often  in  a atm  higher 
«*ree,  a still  more  intense  form  than  man ; and  — (vide,  however, 
\ U)  — perchance,  not  the  least  no&le  privilege  of  man,  not  his 
least  glorious  prerogative,  hi  comparison  with  the  mere  animal,  fa 
lie  very  privilege  and  prerogative  of  consciously  and  designedly 
nolatiiig,  by  force  of  the  moral  law  of  self,  devotion,  the  natural 
• of  self  preservation,  i.  e.  of  joyfully  staking,  and  fondly  losing, 
physical  life  for  some  higher  object  than  physical  He  Itself  Is , of 
preferring  a voluntary  dealh“  to  either  flight  fh>m,  or  omission’  of, 
»u«  duty,  whether  towards  religion,  or  fatherland,  or  love,  or  self* 
respect,  as  not  only  necessarily  involves,  hot  ahd  immediately  entails', 
<»e  perishing  of  bis  individnal  visible  existence.  For,  methinks,  not 
<®  7 all  genome  Heathen  poetry,  bnt  likewise  all  profound  Christian 
Pjfewpby,  have  ever  taught  and  ever  will  teach  what  a living  poet- 
Pfeferapher  of  o«r  own  conveys  (Bayley,  Festus,  pp.  62.  63)  fa  few 
rad  not  new,  but  most  true  and  inholdfol  words,  when  he  proclaims  r 

,Ve  live  fa  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths; 

h feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a dial. 

~ — — — — He  most  lire* 

«Tio  thinks  most;  feels  the  noblest;  acts  the  beet. 


Life  i*  but  a means  unto  an  end.  That  end, 

Beginning,  mean,  and  end  to  all  things  God." 

We,  therefore,  strongly  incline  to  put  in  our  humble  protest  against 
*7  D8e  of  lIle  term  which  I have  placed  fa  the  superscription  of  this 
Si  if  the  act  meant  to  he  thereby  designated  is  what  the  writer 
employing  it  wishes  himself  to  represent,  and  hy  others  to  be  con- 
as  criminal  (literal)  self-slaughter.  — So  much  by  way  of 
across  which  we  now  step  into  the  more  minute  enquiry 
* ^ a’ii  constitute  the  contents  of  the  next  §. 


$•  8.  The  relation  of  Self-devotion  to  suicide. 

Aioat  the  beauty  and  duty  of  self-sacrifice,  in  its  deepest  nature 
0084  general  aspects,  there  exists  no  d»aht  among  all  eardesf 
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and  reflective  Christians,  and,  therefore,  there  cannot  be  among  them 
any  dispute.  All  genuine  domestic  and  social  life  implies  and  re- 
quires it;  without  it  there  can  be  no  childhood,  no  parenthood,  no 
brotherhood  among  men,  no  charity,  no  tuition,  no  government,  no 
love,  no  trust,  no  truth,  no  religion.  Self-sacrifice,  however,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  involves  at  the  utmost  only  exposure 
of  life  to  the  dangers  of  poverty,  disease,  enmity,  warfare,  death, 
only  the  visiting  and  staking*  of  life,  when  noble  objects  have  to 
be  pursued,  unselfish  aims  to  be  realized,  moral  victories  to  be  achieved. 
Then  self-sacrifice,  in  its  uttermost  sublimity  and  final  exertion, 
willingly  and  cheerfully  hurls  temporal  life,  in  gage  of  battle,  at 
the  opposing  foe,  though  it  should  win  death  as  life’s  great  prize, 
win  it  by  fervor  and  by  faith.  — But,  what  we  here  understand  by, 
and  wish  to  treat  of  as,  self-devotion,  is  something  more  than  that 
which  we  ordinarily  conceive  under  the  designation  of  self-sacrifice: 
is  a conscious  and  deliberate  willing  and  causing  of  one’s  own  cer- 
tain and  immediate  death  to  avert  the  wrath  of  Nemesis  from  one’s 
own  country,  or  to  direct  her  will  and  power  against  its  foe.  The 
very  term  itself  points  us  to  classic  antiquity  in  whose  language 
there  was  a distinct  religious  idiom  for  the  act ; t)  and  yon  Marcus 
Cartius,  yon  two  Decii,  yon  Codrus,  yon  Menoeceus,  yon  Makaria, 
yon  two  Carthaginian  brothers,  concerning  each  and  all  of  whom 
stand  written  the  needful  chronicles  on  the  pages  of  e.  g.  Livy, 
Pliny,  Cicero,  Valerius  Maximus,  Statius,  Euripides,  will  quickly  occur 
to  the  reader’s  memory  as  pertinent  illustrations  and  examples  of 
giving  one’s  self  voluntarily  up  to  the  powers  of  death  and  the  grave, 
to  the  earth’s  widely  yawning  crevice,  to  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
or,  to  one’s  own.  It  matters  little,  whether  such  deeds  be  historic 
or  mythic;  for  in  either  case  the  manifestation  of  doctrine  and  spi- 
rit remains  the  same ; in  either  case  they,  too,  „ being  dead,  by  faith 
yet  speak“  (Hebr.  XI,  4) ; for  they,  Phoenix-like,  have  risen  anew, 
out  of  a self-wrought  death,  into  a loftier  and  more  sacred  vitality, 
even  spiritual  influence  and  poetic  immortality,  and,  their  memories 
having  sunk  deeply  into  humanity’s  heart  of  admiration,  love,  and 
reverence,  the  guardian -angel  of  our  race  points  still  to  them  as 
glory-garlanded  self-victims  whose  spirits  stand  aloft  on  the  ruined 


*)  Se  devovere,  viz.  diis  mambas  tellarique,  whence  ctrinen  devotion!*, 
of.  o.  g.  Pliny,  H.  N.  XXVIII,  3. 
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watch-towers  of  the  ancient  world,  and  beckon  and  bid  unto  mo- 
dern Christian  man  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  if  occasion  call. 

It  is  true,  modern  Christian  man’s  position  unto  suchlike  deed 
is  a more  or  less  different  one.  Among  the  Pagans  of  classical  an- 
tiquity, not  only  was  a certain  measure  of  contempt  of  Death  esteemed 
a necessary  effect  and  evidence  of  manliness,  philosophy,  and  patrio- 
tism, but  was,  perhaps,  likewise  not  a very  difficult  virtue  for  them 
to  attain  to.  Their  „mind’s  eye*  was  not  wont  to  look  so  keenly 
or  so  anxiously  at  what  sort  of  destiny  might  await  the  human  spi- 
rit, after  its  temporary  bodily  tent  should  have  been  broken  up  and 
removed;  unto  most  of  them  it  seemed  enough  that,  if  the  soul 
crumbled  not  with  the  body  into  one  and  the  same  atomic  grave, 
it  could  not  flee  from  the  consciousness  of  its  own  self,  but  would 
carry  „its  all*  along  with  it,  and  retain  in  the  Tonder  the  im- 
pressions and  elements  of  the  Here,  like  as  the  ocean-conch,  when 
drifted  ashore,  harbors  — thus  I have  once  read  — still  the  waters9 
sound.  Far  otherwise  with  the  generality  of  us.  We  read,  hear, 
reflect,  ponder,  imagine,  believe,  hope  and  fear  so  much  that  over 
all  our  speculations,  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  whether  we  shall 
be  numbered  among  the  blessed  or  the  doomed,  we  forget  or  over- 
look that  the  „many  mansions*,  whereever  they  may  be,  cannot  be 
aught  but  stages  and  states  unto  which  our  individual  fitness  alone 
must  procure  us  access,  be  our  life  long  or  short,  our  death  slow 
or  sudden ; and,  thence,  so  many  among  us  would  fain  implore  God, 
when  the  summoning  voice  of  death  strikes  upon  our  ear,  to  stop 
the  knell  of  time  for  a few  years,  months,  weeks,  days,  hours,  or 
even  minutes  that  we  might  meditate  or  pray,  nay,  perchance,  even 
also  hoard  or  wallow,  a brief  while  longer. 

But,  that  we  may  gain  some  tangible  foundation  upon  which  to 
place  and  raise  such  remarks  as  we  would  fain  offer,  I will  approach 
the  attempt  at  removing  some  of  the  difficulties  which  here  lie  in 
our  way  by  first  of  all  relating  a true  story,  of  modern  date,  which 
might  be  most  appropriately  designated  as  ^stranger  than  fiction.*  The 
volume  which  will  serve  me  as  the  principal  source  of  the  following 
narrative appeared  anonymously;  but  internal  as  well  as  external 
evidence  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  authorship  (Dr.  Mundt,  a well- 
known  Berlin  literary  character,  who  had  been  one  of  the  deceased 


i)  Ctyftttottc  (kin  $cntmal,  1835. 
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Jady’s  most  intimate  friends).  This  same  biographical  sketch  is 
written  with  extreme  eloquence  and  pathos;  but  by  far  the  moat 
interesting  and  touching  portion  of  it  consists  in  the  letters  and  re- 
flections of  Charlotte  Stieglitz  herself  which  permit  us  to  look,  as 
through  transparent  glaas,  into  a female  heart  full  of  ideal  beauty, 
heroic  nobleness,  and  of  in  tensest  suffering  in  its  feeble  physical 
frame* work,  and  the  most  striking  feature  m whose  character  was 
an  utter  absence  of  cgoi$ffL *)  1 will  epitomise  the  whole  book  with 
scruputov*  fidelity,  and  always  refer  the  reader  to  those  pages  which 
contain  asght  that  is  most  significant  for  our  specific  purpose. 

Charlotte  Sophie  Willhoft,  born  at  Hamburgh  in  the  year  1806, 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  a respectable  merchant.  Nature  had 
dowered  her  with  mere  thip  ordinary  abilities;  her  education  was 
conducted  with  assiduity  and  liberality;  and,  in  addition  to  her  gifts 
and  aocomplisbmonts,  she  possessed  great  personal  loveliness  and 
extreme  sweetness  of  disposition  and  gracefulness  of  demeanor.  When 
she  was  still  a school -girl,  her  favorite  teacher  and  the  one  who 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  her,  was  evangelically  orthodox 
(PP*  3?  d,  67) ; a oiroumstance  we  shall  do  well  not  to  forget,  since 
much  of  what  at  a comparatively  early  period  of  her  life  developed 
Itself  in  her  as  what  has  been  termed  ?)  „a  troubled  fantastic  view 
of  Ufa,  a 4ins  faagiag  after  a future  world,  and  a misconception  of 
the  proper  task  ef  fife*  would  seem,  doubtless,  to  have  been,  in  a 
.great  measure,  nseiibable  to  the  medium  of  his  well-meant,  hut  in- 
judicious, tuition  and  guidance.  — In  the  year  1828,  she  married, 
after  a considerably  prolonged  betrothment,  Heinrich  Stieglitz,  a 
young  mm  ef  groat  classical  acquirements  and  of  more  than  com- 
mon poetic  talents,  whose  enthuriastic  determination  had  ever  been, 
and  still  remained,  to  win  for  himself  no  mean  rank  and  name 
among  the  favorite  authors  and  minstrels  of  his  native  land.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  himself,  he  proved  to  be  of  that  class  of 
aspirants  alter  literary  fame  whose  ambition  is  greater  than  their 
powers,  and  who,  therefore,  tax  a naturally  over-sensitive  brain  more 
heavily  than  it  can  bear,  would  fain  extract  and  extort  from  their 
individual  thought  and  imagination  more  than  these  had  been  or- 
ganized and  destined  to  yield,  and  then  fret  and  feme,  because  per* 

0 Cf.  e.  g.  pp.  8,  9,  68,  82,  i04,  166,  208,  212,  215,  298.  *)  Vide  the 
article  8ta$cl,  JBtmna  unb  <E$arlottt  ©HtgUfe  in  the  <£ onwrfatfenSfcrUoti  bet  (fie# 
fitnwart. 
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tomance  falls  short  of  expectation,  and  the  Realities  seem  to  mock 
and  shock  the  Ideal.  Unfortunately , likewise,  for  poor  Charlotte9 
Heinrich  StiegliU’s  poetic  imaginings  and  aspirings  constituted  the 
glory  of  her  heart,  from  the  very  commencement  of  her  auspicious 
engagement  until  the  tragic  end  of  her  saddened  wedded  life.  ThencO| 
some  time  before  their  marriage  already,  the  intensely  affectionate 
girl  conceived  a fear  that  her  lover’s  distinction  and  immortality 
might  be  thecked  or  prevented  by  his  engagement  to  her,  since  the 
latter  would,  doubtless,  induce  him,  if  it  did  not  actually  oompd 
him,  to  look  out  too  soon  for  some  mere  livelihood -ensuring  situa- 
tion, and  then  to  apply  himself  exclusively  to  iu  Under  this  ap* 
prehension  she  actually  then  already  made  an  attempt  to * starve 
herself  to  death,  and  thus  to  vanish  from  the  stage  of  life  in  a 
manner  slow  and  unnoticed,  but  not  on  that  account  less  sure  and 
voluntary.  So  little  did  she  care  what  might  become  of  herself,  if 
only  her  betrothed  one’s  lot  should  ultimately  prove  a successful 
and  a happy  one  (ibid.  p.  20).  A mere  accident  caused  that  utterly 
unselfish,  though  extremely  ill-judged,  attempt  to  fail;  and  she  con- 
sented to  live  on,  somewhat  reconciled  to  herself  by  considering  the 
earnest  will  as  equal,  morally  speaking,  to  the  completed  act.  This 
incident  in  die  career  of  the  betrothed  virgin  may  in  some  degree 
prepare  ns  to  that  deed  of  the  devoted  wife,  some  years  later, 
which  we  are  now  hastening  to  recount. 

The  bridal  came;  and  after  it  travellings  to  and  fro,  physical 
ailments,  pecuniary  embarrassments,  amusements  and  viSfitings,  la* 
borings  and  plannings,  and  — childlessness.  This  a brief  summary 
of  our  young  wedded  couple’B  outward  life:  and  it  is  not  essentially 
dissimilar  from  that  of  many  others  born  into  the  senfe  social  star* 
don  and  placed  in  similar  circumstances;  but  our  present  concern* 
meat  is  with  their  inner  Hie  chiefly,  if  not  solely. 

The  husband’s  external  position  was,  be  thought,  at  warfare 
with  his  internal  vocation.  We  will  believe  it  really  to  have  been 
so:  by  more  or  less  mechanical  and  wearisome  work  he  had  to 
earn  his  daily  bread;  but,  is  this  not  the  lot  and  fate  of  most  of 
the  poetically  inclined  literary  men  of  every  country,  and  of  Qer* 
many,  perhaps,  most  especially,  where  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard 
are  so  many,  and  the  wages  of  industry  and  capacity  so  low?  Then 
however,  reason,  courage,  religion  bid  man  make  toil,  though  hi* 
congenial,  a duty,  and  evoke  poetry  out  of  simple,  useful,  honest 
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work;  for  he  was  born  and  sent  into  this  world  to  labor,  and  not 
to  dream;  and  it  is  good  and  salutary  even  for  the  poet  to  have 
a profession,  or  a business,  or  a trade.  But  alas!  far  otherwise, 
Heinrich  Stieglitz  viewed  and  took  this  matter:  he  sank,  irrationally 
and  unrighteously,  the  longer  the  more  into  a mentally  stagnant, 
an  importless,  a veritably  demoniac  state,  and  became  visibly  and 
helplessly  a prey  to  boundless  melancholy,  despondency,  and  des- 
pair, nay,  almost  to  — madness.  In  vain  it  was  then  that  his  wife 
day  by  day  summoned  and  exerted  her  inmost  being  with  all  Us 
genuinely  womanly  prudence,  purity  and  self-denying  and  self-sacri- 
ficing tenderness  to  let  it  descend  like  a genial,  gentle,  fructifying 
vernal  shower  upon  yon  blighted,  parched-up,  unsound  and  unsightly 
soil;  in  vain  — for  no  fragrant  flowers  would  thereon  grow,  no 
wholesome  fruit  would  thrive  thereon.  — Well,  we  have  thus  ra- 
pidly come  to  the  29V1  day  of  December  in  the  year  1834. 

Eleven  days  previously,  Dec.  18,  Heinrich  Stieglitz  had  narrated 
to  his  wife  a most  strange  dream  (pp.  289,  290),  from  which  she 
had  inferred,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  his  losing  her  in  some 
sudden  manner  by  some  violent  means  would  be  one  way,  if  not 
the  only  one,  of  arousing  him  out  of  his  lethargic,  lethal  slumber 
into  a new,  vigorous,  happy  life  of  health  and  hope ; and  she  forth- 
with resolved  upon  putting  the  verity  of  that  fitful,  fatal  dream  of 
her  husband’s  to  a rigid  and  an  infallible  test  by  a fearful,  an  irre- 
vocable deed.  Both  of  them  had  been  invited  to  a concert  for  the 
evening  of  the  said  29th  day  of  December;  but  she,  assigning  weari- 
ness as  her  motive  for  wishing  to  remain  at  home,  bade  him  go 
alone ; and  he  went  Prior,  however,  to  this  their  final  parting,  she, 
a Protestant  and  a Believer,  discussed  with  him  in  her  own  way 
the  signification  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  Lord  (p.  306). 

He  having  now  gone,  the  night  is  advancing  upon  her  lonesome 
hearth,  and  her  still  more  lonesome  heart  She  rings  for  her  ser- 
vant whom  she  enjoins  to  have  everything  in  readiness  for  her  hus- 
band’s comfort  before  his  return.  She  arranges  all  her  house-hold 
matters  with  such  most  scrupulous  accuracy  and  diligence  as  she 
was  wont  to  bestow  upon  them.  And  then she  washed  her- 

self, attired  herself  in  cleanly  night-robes  — they  were  to  be  her 
shroud  — , wrote  on  tear -moistened  paper,  yet  legibly,  as  with  a 
steady  hand,  some  few  farewell  words,  replete  with  encouragement, 
counsel  and  deepest  affection,  to  her  husband,  — laid  herself  in  her 
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little  bed,  and  — plunged  that  dagger,  which  had  been* her  own 
sportive  gift  to  her  hushand  on  their  bridal  day  (p.  2)),  with  uner- 
ring aim  into  her  heart.  — — — 

Much  need  not  he  here  said  about  the  man  who  survived  such 
a wife  nearly  seventeen  years.  He  would  seem,  as  1 have  previ- 
ously hinted,  ever  to  have  borne  and  cherished  in  his  imagination 
and  soul  an  Idol  which  he  mistook  for  a Divinity,  some  vague 
aspiration  which  he  confounded  with  a determinate  object,  some 
limitless  ambition  to  achieve  a great  poetical  work  which  same  am- 
bition he  persuaded  himself  into  considering  as  identical  with,  as 
evidence  and  proof  of,  such  power  and  genius  as  would  suffice  for 
the  achievement  itself,  if  only  leisure  and  mood  were  afforded  to 
him.  It  was,  then,  such  an  over-estimate  of  himself,  such  constant 
looking  out  for  what  did  not  come,  and  could  not  come,  since  it 
must  have  come  from  within,  and  not  from  without,  that  gradually 
and  finally  haunted,  hunted  Heinrich  Stieglitz  into  that  deplorable 
state  of  mental  and  moral  disorganization  which  we  have  already 
delineated  as  briefly  and  as  graphically  as  we  could.  Yet,  let  us 
not  judge  him  too  rashly,  or  too  harshly.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
are  „ morbid  and  heavy-laden  temperaments,  which  seem  appointed 
to  suffer  that  which,  in  the  happier  maniac,  insanity  relieves" ; and 
Christian  charity  suggests  to  us  the  belief  that  he  too  — we  may 
think  in  passing  of  Cowper  and  Tasso  and  even  Rousseau  — was 
of  such  sort.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  to  assume 
that,  since  a Charlotte  WHIhfift  not  only  freely  chose  him  for  her 
husband,  and  loved  him  deeply  through  life,  but  even  unto  death, 
nay,  thought  him  worth  voluntarily  dying  for,  he  cannot  have  been, 
originally  and  essentially,  devoid  of  some  of  the  very  best  attributes 
of  our  nature.  And,  finally,  his  subsequent  doom,  no  matter  now, 
whether  unmerited  or  deserved,  ought  to  render  him  an  object  rather 
of  sacred  pity  than  of  hasty  condemnation  to  every  feeling  breast. 
His  sorely  tried  wife  had  been  grievously  at  fault  in  her  mystic 
reckoning;  her  most  subtle  sophistry  proved  a mere  ignis  fatuus; 
her  so  deliberate  reflection  turned  out  to  be  the  sheerest  over-strain- 
ed rashness;  the  object  she  had  bleedingly  grasped  at  eluded  her 
dying  hand;  her  last  deep  living  hope  was  wofully  disappointed; 
the  evil  spirit  her  cold  corpse  was  to  lay,  it  but  evoked  into  in- 
teaser  potency  and  encreased  activity.  For,  as  we  have  learnt  from 
various  recent  accounts,  Heinrich  Stieglitz  wandered  since  1834  from 
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land  to  hn»d,  a Cainfike  fugitive,  spoil  - bound , spirit  - broken , God- 
stricken,  as  it  wore,  until  he  leU  a victim  to  the  cholera  at  Veniec, 
some  four  years  ago;  nor  was  it  without  emotion  that  I read  of 
his  body’s  being,  after  a while,  conveyed  thence  to  BerMa  that  it  might 
take  its  last  rest  beside  the  ashes  of  her  who  had  loved  him  „net  wi- 
sely, but  too  well.*  — Of  the  many  books  he  wrote,  both  before  and 
after  Charlotte’s  death,  neae  is,  I believe,  destined  to  immortality. 

Theodor  Mandt,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  abstains  from  pro- 
nouncing any  verdict  upon  Charlotte  StieglUz’s  last  deed;  but  the 
anonymous  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Counerfflttondlerfcon  btx  (Ste* 
genttart,  to  which  I have  already  alluded,  at  the  conclusion  records 
what  follows:  „it  is  beautiful  that  the  Church  adopted  her  error 
reconciliatorily;  a Clergyman  delivered  at  her  grave  a cordial,  elec- 
trifying (tyerglidp,  ccf^uttcmbe)  oration.44  However,  despite  much 
oral  enquiry,  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  either  who  this  cler- 
gyman was,  or  what  was  the  exact  tenor  and  inhold  of  his  faneral 
sermon  over  her  eorpse.  His  task,  whether  self-imposed  or  in  the 
natural  order  of  official  duty,  must  have  been  extremely  difficult  and 
delicate  to  do  justice  to.  A sentimental  twaddler  or  a Boanerges- 
bigot  would  have  welcomed  it  and  lusted  after  it ; but  only  a deep- 
minded  and  a noble -hearted  theologian  and  moralist  could  solve  k 
aright,  or  at  all  In  sundry  German  periodicals  of  that  time,  the 
deed  under  mention  was,  I believe,  discussed  to  and  fro;  but  the 
articles  therein  contained  have  remained  unknown  to  me.  However, 
I have  perused  an  English  essay,  written  a dozen  years  age,1) 
upon  the  tale  we  have  told.  It  is  composed  with  much  feeling,  hot 
not  quite  faithfully,  inasmuch  as  the  Reviewer  evidently  desired  te 
ignore,  exclude,  suppress  everything  that  might,  according  to  his  no- 
tion of  things,  compromise  Religion.  He,  therefore,  has  not  recor- 
ded Charlotte’s  last  conversation  with  her  husband,  upon  which, 
nevertheless,  most  of  what  characterizes  her  deed  rests ; nor  has  he 
taken  any  notice  of  her  previously  excited  and  over-stretched  evan- 
gelical tendency  and  creed.  Thence,  he  regards  the  whole  sad- 
dening occurrence  as  a birth  of  German  unfakh : whilst  — thus  he 
expresses  himself  on  p.  174  — Charlotte  Stiegtitz’s  „ virtues  were 
a ceaseless  illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  her  error  (i.  e.  her  death) 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  denial 


*)  British  and  Foreign  Quantify  for  1843,  pp.  143—187. 
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We  cannot  here  more  tb an  merely  allade  to  the  reference  which 
occurs  in  the  above  narrative  to  our  „ Great  Teacher*  and  highest 
example,  the  New  Covenant’s  founder  and  centre;  for,  on  a much 
later  occasion,  we  shall  have  to  speak  at  considerable  length  of  his 
self-sacrifice  and  self-devotion  on  the  altar  of  our  earth  for  the 
restoration  and  regeneration  of  a benighted  and  strayed  human  race. 
At  present,  I will  content  myself  with  stating  preliminarily  two  or 
three  points.  Firstly,  some  of  those  who  reject  his  name,  Jews, 
have  not  hesitated  to  declare  his  manifest  deed  of  „ble6ding  love* 
even  onto  death  — suicide ; and  also  1 a still  larger  number  of  those 
who  hear  his  name,  Christians,  of  modern  skeptical  or  fcivolons 
complexion  and  character,  have  viewed  it  in  the  same  light  (vide 
§.  63).  Secondly,  even  several  of  the  riinrchfethers,  e.  g.  Chryso- 
stemos,  did  not  scrapie  to  Impart  to  it,  although  almost  unconsciously 
as  it  were,  a similar  coloring,  when  they  were  anxious  to  defend  a 
certain  species  of  martyr -suicide  » their  somewhat  strange  hyper- 
bolical strains.  Nay,  one  of  them,  Origenes,  not  only  likens  Jesus’ 
not  fleeing  from  that  death  which  he  saw  coming,  though  be  wae 
able  to  do  so,  to  Sokrates’  behaviour,  when  in  prison,  and  puts  for- 
ward His  dying  as  instruction  that  man  must  net  shrink  from  dying 
for  the  sake  of  godliness  and  a conragious  confession  of  his  faith 
before  man,  but  — and  this  is  what  here  more  particularly  con- 
cern us  — also1)  draws  a parallel  between  His  death  and  the 
deaths  of  those  Pagans  who  voluntarily  died  for  their  people  or 
country  in  the  belief  of  thereby  putting  a stop  to  divinely  sent  pla- 
gues, it  being  a God-appointed,  as  it  were  sympathetic,  means  had 
m Nature  that  the  power  of  evil  sp trite  is  broken  by  the  voluntary 
death  of  an  innocent  person!  Thirdly,  sundry  undoubtedly  devout 
and  even  orthodox  modem  moralists  do  not  scruple,  when  discus- 
sing suicide,  to  introduce  the  case  of  Jobus  as  a fit  illustration  of 
the  willing  and  ready  giving  up  of  one’s  life  for  a highest  purpose, 
though,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  several  §§  of  Sect  V, 
they  would  have  done  better  on  suchlike  occasions  to  omit  alto- 
gether their  ecclesiastical  trinity-  and  atonement-theories , lest  they 
Amid  get  into  various  peculiar  and  almost  unavoidable  straits,  to 
which  we  shall  draw  attentkn  in  §§.  62—64.  — Voluntary  death 

0 Vis.  in  his  elaborate  work  against  Celsus,  lib.  I,  p.  24  in  Spencer’s 
■to.  1 take  this  notice,  however,  from  loader's  ©illletftf  her  Jtfe&mOatcr, 
1776  ffv  £$.  II,  p.  207,  «nm.  173.  Vide  ibid,  also  pp.  214,  216,  246. 
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the  death  of  Jesus,  doubtless,  was,  and  self-devotion  too,  though 
anything  but  wilful  suicide  into  which  not  only  vulgar  and  wanton 
perverseness  has  misconstrued  it,  but  likewise  occasionally  even  re- 
fining mysticism  without  which  latter,  nevertheless,  speaking  quite 
in  general,  religious  ethics  are,  perhaps,  impossible. 

Any  misconception,  however,  concerning  Jesus’  own  laying  down 
of  his  life  (u&evai  <Jwjpjv)  for  the  brethren,  i.  e.  for  mankind  in  ge- 
neral and  for  every  individual  member  of  the  human  community, 
cannot  but  engender  a misconception  also  concerning  the  duty  of 
his  disciples  who  are  bidden  to  go  forth  and  do  like  wise,  i.  e.  a 
misconception  of  the  very  watch-word  of  yon  hymn  which  o’er 
Bethlehem’s  shepherd-fields  ushered  the  stall-cradled  child  into  this 
world  of  ours,  as  of  the  very  burthen  of  yon  dirge  which  sounded 
in  the  unearthly  agonies  of  Gethsemane’s  garden,  and  amid  the  su- 
pernatural darkness  of  Golgotha’s  hill,  when  the  divine  man  returned 
unto  his  and  our  Father  who  had  sent  him,  and  of  the  key-note 
of  yon  gospel -chant  which  has  proved  both  triumph  and  wail  to 
our  race  for  more  thau  eighteen  hundred  years. 

Under  some  such  misconception,  then,  Charlotte  Stieglitz  labored. 
More  we  cannot,  will  not,  dare  not  affirm.  To  insinuate,  as  the 
anonymous  English  reviewer  has  done,  that  her  deed  was  a conse- 
quence of  her  „ denial  “ of  the  Scriptures,  is,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
altogether  unwarrantable ; for  this  latter  verdict,  view  it  as  we  may, 
presupposes  antithesis  between  her  life  and  her  death,  instead  of 
the  synthesis  which  in  this  case  manifestly  existed.  Her  whole  life 
had  been  only  as  a living  dying  unto  her  husbaud,  that  attained  to 
its  consummation  in  her  ultimate  action,  which  was,  therefore , con- 
sistent and  almost  inwardly  necessary;  we  might  say,  her  previous 
life  reared  the  leaves  and  tended  the  flowers  out  of  which  condu* 
sively  her  death-chaplet  and  tomb-wreath  of  themselves  twined  them- 
selves: like  unto  the  silk- worm,  her  life-work  was  her  self- wrought 
grave.  „Denial“  postulates  antagonism,  negation,  from  unbelief  or 
from  unknowledge.  But  with  her  there  was,  on  the  contrary,  ra- 
ther over- belief,  a pondering  too  deeply,  an  appropriating  of  too 
much,  and,  if  darkness  at  all,  a ^darkness  from  excess  of  light*, 
and,  if  such  light  „led  astray*,  it  was  „yet,  light  from  Heaven.*  — 


0 Vide  John  X,  11,  17,  18;  XII,  25;  XV,  13;  HaUh.  XVI,  26;  1 John 
m,  16;  Titus  II,  14. 
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Nevertheless , we  are  not  by  any  means  minded  to  affirm  that  her 
death  mast  not  be  regarded  as  literally  and  completely  suicide,  ac- 
cording to  every  legitimate  and  unsophisticated  definition  of  the  term, 
though  she  thought  it  justified,  sanctified,  typified  by  the  death  of 
Jesus;  but  we  scrupulously  withhold  any  verdict  of  condemnation, 
lest  we  should  be  found  among  those  „ fools  (who)  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread  and  lest  to  our  sacerdotal  zeal  Laertes’  words 
might  justly  apply:  „a  ministVmg  angel  she  shall  be,  when  thou 
Best  howling. “ t) 

Under  the  rule  of  Christianity,  self-devotion  in  the  Classically 
Paganic  sense  of  the  term  is  simply  a moral  impossibility.  No  dark, 
double-tongued  Oracles  prophesy  and  vouchsafe  our  foe’s  defeat,  or 
our  country’s  rescue,  or  our  relation’s  prolongation  of  life,  or  our 
friend’s  increase  of  felicity  upon  similar  conditions:  no  soothsayer 
Tiresia a,  for  instance 3)  longer  induces  a Menoeceus,  Creon’s  son,  to 
stab  himself  before  the  gates  of  Thebes  that  victory  may  accrue  to 
the  Thebans ; no  God  Phoebus  Apollo’s  interference  with  the  Fates, 
for  instance,3)  longer  moves  an  Alcestis,  the  Thessalian  king  Ad- 
metus’  wife,  to  add  to  her  husband's  term  of  life  by  dying  volun- 
tarily in  his  stead ; and  no  mysterious  worship  of  Isis  longer  exists  in 
which,  for  instance,  as  we  are  assured, *)  devotion  to  a voluntarily 
chosen  death,  and  regain  of  life  through  the  favor  of  the  Goddess, 
were  celebrated  and  represented  as  one  of  the  chief  elements.  — 
Nevertheless,  what  was  veritably  noble  and  beautiful  in  any  Re- 
ligion must  needs  remain  a proper  and  soulful  element  in  all  Reli- 
gions, justly  so  called,  and  is,  as  we  believe,  to  be  found  under 
the  influence  of  true  Christocracy  in  its  widest  and  deepest  sense. 
Let  ns,  therefore,  „ learn,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest a what  of  the 
Holiest,  what  of  sublimity,  what  of  spheric  music  and  ethical  beauty 
there  is  in  suchlike  Mythology  and  Minstrelsy  of  ancient  days.  „To 
admire  Alcestis’  death  constitutes  a better  moral  training  than  Pa- 

ley’s  Philosophy  or  Aristotles’  Ethics  can  give Whatever  throws 

the  heart  out  of  Self  and  swallows  it  up  into  some  noble  or  beau- 
tiful Idea,  affords  to  the  moralist  precisely  that  which  he  wants, 

*)  They  are  uttered,  at  everybody  knows,  in  reference  to  his  suicidal 
sister  Ophelia  (Hamlet  V,  1).  The  other  inverted  commas  mark  phrases  of 
Hilton's,  Burns*  and  Young's  which  seemed  to  me  to  express  most  beautifully 
and  most  briefly  what  I desired  to  convey.  *)  Vide  e.  g.  Statius’  Theb.  lib.  X, 
and  especially  lines  780—782:  „Ast  ilium  — in  astris.tt  8)  Cf.  Euripides’ 
already  quoted  drama.  4)  Vide  Apulejus,  Metamorph.  lib.  XI  towards  the  end. 
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but  cannot  get  within  hie  own  science.  He  may,  as  it  were,  build 
an  elegant  Engine,  but  he  has  to  look  elsewhere  for  Heat  and  Mov- 
ing  Power.  Enthusiasm  is  the  Life  to  Morality;  and  to  excite  a 
part  and  reasonable  Enthusiasm  is  the  great  moral  end  of  Religion. a 
Thus  F.  W.  Newman  *)  writes  aptly  and  eloquently  concerning  Ea- 
ripides’  tragedy  of  Alcestis,  and  be  might,  with  equal  justice,  have 
extended  the  same  observation  to  the  latter  half  of  the  identical 
tragic  writer’s  Iphigeaia  in  Aulis,  to  the  part  which  Makaria  enacts 
in  bis  Heraclidae,  and  to  that  which  Menoikeus  enacts  in  his  Phoe- 
nissae.  — 

Those  Clasacally  Paganic  heroic  myths  were  went  to  assume 
and  affirm  that  an  immediate  divine  voice  held  out  to  the  self- de- 
votees above  alluded  to  a most  distinct  and  potent  inducement  to 
rush  into,  or,  to  inflict  upon  themselves,  certain  sudden  death;  for, 
In  those  myths,  taking  all  in  all,  the  presumptive  oracle  was  spe- 
cific and  positive  both  as  to  the  means,  i.  e.  the  sacrifice  required, 
and  the  issue,  i.  e.  the  success  ensured.  Such  self  devotees,  there- 
fore, only  yielded  up  their  lives  in  willing  and  heroic  obedience  to 
the  inexorable  exigencies  of  the  higher  Necessities,  their  hearts  re- 
echoing the  first  great  item  in  their  national  Credo,  to  which  Horace 
has  lent  a voice  in  the  simple  well-known  words  „du!ce  et  decorum 
est  pro  patria  mori.“  It  was  not  they  who  sought  death;  it  was, 
rather,  death  which  sought  them;  they  did  not  flee  from  life,  but 
fled,  rather,  only  to  the  highest  end  of  individual  existence’s  use; 
neither  sensual  discomfort,  i.  e.  hatred  of  life,  nor  selfish  avarice, 
i.  e.  love  of  death,  drove  them  hence;  we  might  even  say  that,  In 
point  of  fact,  they  did  not  so  much  kill  themselves  as  they  were 
killed,  vis.  by  the  fulfilment  of  patriotic  duty,  by  the  assumption  of 
vicarious  priestlmess , by  the  divine  overpay  and  datum.  They,  too, 
in  their  own  dialect  and  method,  would  — I trust  that  nobody  will 
discover  irreverence  in  what  is  anything  but  irreverently  meant  — 
have  prayed:  „if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me;  never- 
theless. “ — But,  that  same  „ nevertheless demanded  their  self'de- 
votional  death  as  a religious  act. 

Christianity,  however,  does  not  pretend  to  afford  to  man,  and, 
therefore,  does  not  require  of  man  to  listen  to,  any  suchlike  special 
oracular  voices  and  decrees;  wherefore,  sundry  Churchfathers  and 


*)  The  Soul,  her  sorrow*  aad  her  sipiratieif,  p.  16  of  edit*  1. 
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Fanatics,  Mystics  and  Jesuits  wore,  as  we  shall  see  in  Sections  IV 
and  V,  manifestly  in  error,  when  they  stipulated  for  an  express  di- 
me revelation  to  certain  Saints  who  destroyed  themselves,  by  way 
of  jostifying  and  hallowing  their  suicide.  But  of  this  by  and  by 
again.  — Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  self-devotion  is  simply 
and  sold;  the  love  of  our  neighbour  in  its  intensest  potency,  in  its 
enJmiinthig  manifestation.  When  Paul  (vide  1 Cor.  XIII,  5,  and 
FhiL  n,  4,  5)  defines  „love  seeketh  not  her  own* ; when  he  enjoins 
„)ook  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  hut  every  man  also  on 
As  tilings  of  others*,  and  proceeds  „let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus* , — he  is  prescribing  and  promulgating 
mortally  those  religious  principles  in  which  self-devotion  is  im- 
plied, if  occasion  call  for  it,  leaving  the  individual  case  to  the  re- 
velation of  our  own  heart,  to  the  oracle  of  our  own  reason.  — Let 
m,  then,  by  way  of  example  and  Illustration  write  down  what  fol- 
lows. Since  warfare  against  a tyrant  (who  is  himself  the  real  rebel 
sgainst  law,  order,  justice  and  right)  is  not  rebellion,  but  justifiable 
and  noble  self-defence  in  the  name  and  cause  of  humanity  and 
Christianity,  yon  Arnold  von  Winkelried  performed  an  act  of  self- 
devotion,  when  he  „ opened  a path  unto  liberty*  through  bis  spear- 
pmced  breast.  Since  the  soldier’s  vocation  is  a legalized  necessity 
hi  the  existent  (imperfectly  converted  and  organised)  condition  of 
the  Christian  States,  that  sentinel  who  sets  fire  to  a mine  under 
hfe  post,  or  that  captain  who  lights  the  powder -cask  of  the  vessel 
upon  which  he  is  plsced,  and  is  thus  blown  to  atoms,  lest  the 
enemy  of  his  country  should  gain  any  palpable  advance  and  pro- 
advantage,  performs  an  act  of  self-devotion.  Since  fidelity 
to  one's  Monarch  or  Master  is  a self-evident  element  in  the  spiri- 
hul  chivalry  of  all  Christian  soeial  life,  whosoever  voluntarily  bares 
his  heart  to  receive  the  fatal  bullet  or  deadly  thrust  which  was  aimed 
st  him  or  her  to  whom  he  had  sworn  or  owed  faithfulness  even 
unto  death,  has  performed  an  aet  of  self-devotion.  Since  protection 
of  the  oppressed,  aid  to  the  weak,  affection  for  parent,  offspring,  or 
food  are  undeniably  recognised  attributes  of  praetieal  and  heroic 
fahtfanism,  whoever,  not  only  at  the  imminent  risk,  but  even  with 
fa  certainty  of  the  immediate  less , of  life  plunges  into  flood  or 
fa  with  a single-eyed  view  to  the  rescue  of  the  otherwise  lost, 
fafams  a deed  of  self-devotion. 
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Of  course,  I do  not,  and  cannot,  mean  to  maintain  that  all  the 
instances  I have  just  given  are  in  their  nature  identical;  for,  it  is 
self-evident  that,  on  the  one  hand,  whereas  in  some  of  them  duty 
evolves  itself  as  absolute,  because  vocation  enjoins  it,  in  others  ra- 
ther a work  of  supererogation,  something  relative,  a mere  suggestion 
and  emanation  of  magnanimity,  is  alluded  to  and  borne  in  mind; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  whereas  in  some  of  them  a direct  and 
an  arbitrary  use  was  made  of  that  power  which  nature  had  laid  in 
man’s  own  arm,  in  others  rather  an  antagonistic  power  which  cir- 
cumstance supplied  was  designedly  directed  against  one’s  own  life. 
Were,  indeed,  mere  casuistic  moral  philosophy  either  to  our  taste  or 
to  our  purpose,  we  could  easily  argue  each  separate  exemplification 
to  and  fro,  summoning  various  evidence  and  adducing  sundry  con- 
ditioning circumstances  either  to  substantiate  or  to  modify  our  ver- 
dict. Leaving,  however,  suchlike  (for  the  present  at  least),  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  maintaining  that,  if  the  actor  in  the  cases 
previously  supposed  (or,  kindred  ones)  aim  at  the  realization  of  a 
moral  object  (for  fatherland,  relative,  friend,  or  fellow-being)  which 
he  conscientiously  considers  deserving  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
sensuous  existence,  and  make  the  sacrifice,  not  in  the  feeling  that 
material  life  is  of  small  value,  or,  none,  or,  worse  than  worthless, 
to  him,  but,  rather,  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  greatest  and 
„ownest*  sacrifice  he  has  to  make,  and  in  the  consciousness  that 
something  essentially  and  infinitely  different  from  his  own  wish  to 
die  lies  in  his  heart’s  „deep  innermost"  core:  then,  as  we  think,  the 
more  voluntary  the  act  is,  the  less  suicidal  it  is,  because  the  less 
selfish,  and,  if  1 may  thus  express  myself,  the  less  sensual  too,  inas- 
much as  it  is,  as  it  were,  Spirituality  triumphing  over  Flesh  and  Blood. 
Nor  will  I hesitate  to  add  — merely  silently  again  urging  a request 
I made  a few  moments  ago  — that,  because  such  death-acts  are 
of  the  essence  of  that  pure  and  heroic  self-renunciation  which  car- 
ries within  itself  its  own  ^exceeding  great  reward*,  they  are,  too, 
though  not  in  degree,  yet  in  kind,  as  legitimate  and  elevating  a 
subject  for  Christian  poetry  and  art  as  are  the  Nativity,  the  Cruci- 
fixion, the  Ascension  of  Him  whom  I need  not  here  again  name.  ! 

Yet,  there  is  a something  about  our  very  question  touching  the  ] 
relation  of  self-devotion  to  suicide  which  renders  the  task  of  fixing 
the  boundary -line,  which  we  are  in  quest  of,  from  time  to  time 
more  or  less,  nay,  occasionally  even  extremely,  difficult.  The  ear-  1 
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neatness  of  enthusiasm  may  sometimes  interfere  with  the  sharp-sighted- 
ness and  searching  severity  of  abstract  thought  and  stereotype  theories; 
the  heart  may  perceive  what  the  head  cannot  define;  our  dearness 
becomes  as  moonlight  rather  than  as  sunlight,  and  we  feel  tempted 
to  admit  that  likewise  these  ^strings,  wound  up  too  high,  will  snap.* 
And  this  task  has  been  rendered,  if  possible,  still  more  difficult  by 
manifold  confusions  in  which  sundry  Christian  moralists,  not  entirely 
without  the  precedence  of  Pagan  writers,  have  somehow  managed  to 
enwrap  it.  For  instance,  the  elder  Seneca  already,  when  writing 
(vide  §.  6)  as  sophist  and  rhetorician,  draws  attention,  whilst  alluding 
to  the  deaths  of  Codrus  and  Curtius,  to  the  possible  danger  of  in- 
flicting punishment  upon  real  self-slaughter,  lest  such  legal  visitation 
might  tend  to  prevent  or  check  similar  deeds  of  sublime  patriotism 
and  disinterested  virtue ; and  various  Christian  moralists,  e.  g.  Moore, 
Mine,  de  Stael,  Holbach,  Fries,  have,  sometimes  from  mere  shal- 
lowness and  over-haste,  sometimes,  too,  from  sheer  frivolity  and  veriest 
wantonness,  but  likewise  sometimes  from  most  laudable  scrupulous- 
ness and  delicacy,  found  identity  in  mere  resemblance,  and  con- 
founded sacred  self-devotion  with  sinful  suicide,  or  vice  versfi,  so 
that  we  find  Curtius  and  the  two  Decii  placed  side  by  side,  whether 
vituperatively  or  laudingly,  with  Lucretia  and  Cato;  Eleazar  who 
^devoted  himself  (Idmxev  &wxov ; by  the  by,  the  identical  expression 
is  used  by  Paul  of  Jesus  in  Gal.  I,  4,  1 Tim.  II,  6,  Tit  IE,  14), 
that  be  might  deliver  his  people,  and  get  himself  a-  perpetual  name* 
(1  Macc.  VI,  43 — 46),  with  Saul;  the  early  Christian  Martyrs,  on 
account  of  their  self-denunciation  and  self-extradition,  with  veritable 
suicides,  etc.  Vide  more  especially  le  systems  de  la  Nature  as  dis- 
cussed in  Section  V;  here  I will  content  myself  with  merely  men- 
tioning that  even  so  acute  and  serious  a thinker  as  Fries  (vide 
Sect.  V)  openly  declared  that,  if  any  commandment  against  suicide 
existed  or  were  admitted,  he  would  see  himself  incapacitated  from 
drawing,  consistently  and  sharply,  a boundary-line,  aught  but  the 
veriest  „petntid)e"  and  ^erfdjrobenc"  boundary-line  between  the  ven- 
turing and  sacrificing  of  one’s  life  and  suicide  itself. 

Nor  can  I pretend  to  be  able,  beyond  such  more  or  less  mere- 
ly indirect  hints  as  I have  already  given,  to  shed  any  new  and 
Hi  lucidity  over  this  twilight-theme.  Such  sayings  as  - * you  may 
iad  it  quoted  in  some  English  anti-suicidal  moralists,  e.  g.  Moore, 
Dennis  — „a  living  dog  is  better  than  a dead  lion*  is  simply  as 
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coarse  and  grovelling  as  the  royal  Hebrew  Epicurean  from  whom 
it  is  supposed  to  have  originated, !)  and  are  almost  on  a par  with 
yon  mpthico-Satanic  accusation  of  man’s  sensual  selfishness2)  „yea, 
all  that  a man  hath  wifi  he  give  for  his  lifeu,  and  like  unto  what 
Shakspeare  places  on  the  lips  of  the  wretched  Claudio:3) 

„The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 

That  age,  ach,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. u 

And  we  reply  to  them,  as  does  the  high-soukd  Isabella  in  the 
just-named  play,  only  with  an  „ Alas  1 alas!*  — Yet,  we  weald  not 
say  that  Christian  morality  ever  does  or  can  command  the  volun- 
tary privation  of  one’s  life,  sudden  and  certain  self-victimization,  in- 
asmuch as.  all  Christian  morality  is  supposed  to  consist  in  successive 
and  repeated  moral  action  during  earth-life,  to  the  possibility  of 
which  successive  repetition  death  puts  a stop,  as  far  at  least  as  this 
Ufe  is  concerned,  and  strictly  ethical  mandates  can  scarcely  be  affirm- 
ed to  contain  any  clause  which  has  reference  to  another  life  at  the 
expense  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  real,  probable,  or  even  possible, 
future  moral  actions  of  the  present  life.  No  matter,  whether  what 
remains  of  timerlife  be,  according  to  our  own  human  computation, 
short  or  long,  much  or  little.;  for,  even  though  ever  so  little,  it  is 
still  our  all,  and  as  such  all  is  a treasure,  sacred  and  invaluable, 
which  Nature  of.  her  own  accord  will  claim  and  take  away,  when 
it  shall  be  done  with  or  done  for.  Our  head,  therefore,  must  forbid 
us  to  extol  Charlotte  Stieglita’a  last  action.,  if  wo  be  thinking  and 
writing  systematically  and  scrupulously  as  Christian  moralists;  for, 
what  could  not  be  commanded  ere  it  was  done,  it  may  be  hazardous 
even  to  commend  alter  it  has  been  done. 

But  — — — Have  you^  not  read  e.  g.  in  Carlyle’s  grand 
drama  of  the  French  Revolution  the  story  of  another  Charlotte  — 
Charlotte  Corday  I mean?  And,  though  murder  be  and  remain 
murder,  as  suicide  is  and  remains  suicide,  and  though  clearest  in- 
sight into  the  essence  of  Truth  and  Virtue  may  certify  that  in  the 
end  Good  never  comes  out  of  unjustifiable  means,  has  not  your 
heart  felt  some  misgivings  about  condemning  her  assassination  of 
Marat?  Ob)  it  is  dangerous  to  deal  with  such  anomalies  and  sole- 


*)  Boclesiastes  IX,  4 Job,  II,  4 ^ Measure  for  Measure,  MI,  1* 
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cisms  la  the  ethical  world!  Head  and  heart  become,  as  it  were, 
antagonistic  poles,  and  draw  different  ways,  and  the  $ gulden  me- 
dium* is  diffiealt  to  find  and  grasp  and  held  fast. 

„9lur  brlngot  »i»  Mr  Imkt  ©nbottn  ftfttn  ga  ben  Gkto tea  frfbrr 
tyiabunb,  mb  btaadjtw  JBodjftttcfgf,  tmt  auf  cion*  ©etmtage  an* 
jnknbot.  0,  rnf  jn  fliftyftt  tft,  wrif*  foga*  bee  Zenfd}  abet  wad  g» 
fuc^cn  ifl,  n»t  bet  ........  „th»fetf  Siorat  ffyhti  mtr  j»  f4» 

rfne  mb  ntdj*  disc  Md  @fc 

ifl  Hoff  fine  @tf$8taif*8e$te  fftr  bad  ffljafffnbf  (Sfcwfc.  ©•  #%t  ebwfc 
frtw^l  fitffMk  QaAt*36$t,  bit  baturn  ntdjt'  in  S&gdn  ttttb  iwn  SXcgrt* 
ga  faffm,  alfe  nfcW  oarattd  jn  befHwntm  ftnb,  aid  td  aUbetif^e  giWj 
bribe  fetef  Snbtm  aQetn  lie  2Bdt  mb  twfven  bet  foeffaufenbnt  S3w* 
fte^awg.*  .......  „<M  nraf  ettoad  ju  fn^en  grtftf,  aid-  Mod 

3f«fet,  b.  ni<bt  Unrest  ju  ttjuit  — meranf  tortf)  Me  folgaec^k  ©H* 
toilette  dngranjt  — ; abet  bied  £>ol)ere  ifl  in  finer  flnenbticWftt 
von  SRcfjen  unb  SBefHmmungen  fo  wrotg-  burfb  bad  €Httrtf*Si»fttl  aud= 
$tn ntffm,  obtt  getab  jn  ti<$ten,  aid  bte  rapfyadffitym  mb  We  lebotbigen 
gigntot  buttb  mat^furatif^e  gigttwt."  — These  are,  hi  the#  own 
peenliar  and  almost  nntranslateahle  original  prese-poetid  form,  seme 
few  sentences  I hare  extracted'  from  the-  gifted,  genial,  spotfesB  Jean- 
Pool’s  monograph  (wfth  some  of  the  reasonings  in  which1,  however; 
I cannot  agree)  on,  ir  e.  defence  and  encomium  of,  Charlotte  Car- 
dhy.‘)  Be  pleased  to  think  them  over.  — Or;  if  the  reader  shoaM 
eevet  something  mere  efireetly  applicable  to  the  case  under  discus* 
sien,  I would5  fain  remind  hrm  of  what  follows.  Br  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity  sundry  virgins  and  matrons1  slew  i&ermelve#  to  escape 
w-willed  vMene*  from  their  histfal  Pagan  persecute!*,  conceiving 
that  the  mere  sufferance  thereof  would  be*  tantamount  to  the  commie* 
non  of  a sin.  This'  may  have  been  an  error  on  their  part,  nay, 
doubtless,  was  one,  methinks;  but,  yet  it  was  a beautiftd  error; 
and  ail  those  ehurcbfathers , except  Augustinus,  who  men  ion  sufcfr 
deliberate  and-  direct  suicide  of  theirs;  ctefeqd1  and  extol  it,  and  many 
of  them  liken  it,  as  we  shall  learn  on  a later  occasion,  vide  §.  71, 
for  some  reason  or  other  to  the1  death  of  Jem*,  yea,  for  some  reason 
even  far  less  reasonable  and  much  further-fetched,  perchance,  than 
Charlotte  Stiegjite’s,  own  reason  was.  And  not  only  wa»  „ their  error 
reconciliatorily  adopted  by  the  Church* , and  many  „ cordial,  elec- 


0 ©fomnfttcfo  flBnft,  111,  pp.  90,  91,  92  in  ftofctntofitt’t  JBotmtfe. 
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trifying  orations  delivered  by  ecclesiastics  over  their  graves* , bat 
some  of  them  were  even  made  Saint s of,  and  the  „humanus  affec* 
tus*  of  Augustinus  closed  his  lips  when  they  were  ready  to  open, 
in  obedience  to  his  judgment,  to  call  the  wisdom  of  such  a proce- 
dure into  question.  The  later  Protestant  church,  as  we  know,  has 
wisely  given  up  the  practice  of  beatification  and  canonization,  and 
leaves  in  humble  trust  and  hope  the  spiritual  worthiness  of  those 
she  has  loved  and  lost  to  be  fixed  by  Him  alone,  who  „searcheth 
the  heart  and  trieth  the  reins.*  Therefore,  all  she  can  say  abont 
such  suicidal  heroines  is,  haply,  what  a pious  protestant  German 
divine  of  the  last  century  wrote,  !)  „$)icfer  %ob  toot  ©troty  tmb 
©toppefo,  gcbaut  auf  U)r  Seben,  n>el$e£  6$rtfhi*  war.  3)a$  gcuer  be$ 
®crM)«  totrb  bic  ©toppeln  serbremten,  abet  if)x  Scbcn  in  ©Ijrifio  tolxb 
blclben*'4  — Need  we  hesitate  to  pen  the  same  epitaph  on  Char- 
lotte Stieglitz? 

Only  one  brief  word  more. 

Ere  thou,  her  sister -woman,  canst  undertake  to  do  suchlike, 
•thou  must  be  as  and  what  she  was , thy  inward  necessities  must 
have  become  unto  thee  both  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  thy  action 
must  prove  the  result  of  all  the  insight  thou  hast  with  diligence 
acquired,  the  fruit  of  the  entire  character  thou  hast  by  holiness 
established,  the  product  of  the  collective  experience  thou  hast  care- 
fully gathered;  thy  courage  and  thy  faith,  thy  strength  and  thy 
will  must  be  fresh,  free,  original,  organic;  soberly,  self-sustainedly, 
solitarily,  spell-bound  by  thy  own  heart’s  enthusiasm  and  urged  on 
by  thy  own  reason’s  instinct,  thou  must  do  thy  death- work  simply 
and  fully,  without  aught  artificial  or  affected,  any  silly  fame-courting 
or  petty  self-adulation  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  and  without 
any  sanctimonious  prayings,  convulsive  misgivings,  casuistic  pleadings, 
minutious  computings  in  regard  to  Eternity,  Heaven,  God.  — • Then , 
thy  act  will  be  something  better  than  mere  romantic  infidelity,  some- 
thing deeper  than  mere  fool-hardy  sentimentality.  — Until  then , 
however,  let  us  ponder  what  St.  Paul  has  wisely  and  nobly  said 
(Rom.  HI,  8):  „let  us  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come.* 

0 Crnfios,  SWoroftycologie,  2$.  II,  p.  106 ff.  The  allusion  if,  of  course, 
to  1 Cor.  HI,  11  ff. 
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§.  9.  The  term  Autocheiria. 


The  abstract  word  auxoxetpta,  the  personal  noun  being  aikdxetp, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  most  customary  and  distinctive  ancient 
Greek  designation  for  the  act  of  self-slaughter.  *)  It  is,  at  all  events, 
the  only  one  which,  as  a very  felicitous  linguistic  composition,  like 
many  other  Greek  substantives  which  we  have  denizened,  because 
the  genius  of  our  language,  such  as  it  is,  does  not  enable  us  to 
coin  equally  appropriate  ones,  many  modern  writers  still  sometimes 
adopt  in  the  Latinized  form  autochiria.  As  little,  however,  as, 
when  we  say  in  English  „he  died  by  his  own  hand“>  we  mean  to 
convey  that  the  hand  itself  was  employed  as  direct  instrument , so 
little  must  our  Greek  x&P  be  here  understood  in  any  but  the  ge- 
neral sense  of  strength,  activity,  violence,  so  that  an  aoxoxsip  would 
mean  anybody  who  acts  self-violently  so  as  to  become  the  author 
of  death  to  himself  (or,  to  another  person ; for  this  latter  reference, 
doubtless,  our  word  likewise  had),  whether  his  hand  be,  or  be  not, 
employed  as  direct  instrument.  Indeed,  inasmuch  as  the  hand  is 
the  most  proper  and  immediate  organ  of  the  human  will,  that  me- 
dium through  which  the  mind  of  man  almost  always  principally  and 
finally  and  most  dexterously  reveals  its  efficacy  in  reference  either 
to  external  objects  or  to  himself,  the  Germans  significantly 3)  deno- 
minate every  human  action  a ^anbtung,  i.  e.  „a  work  of  the  hand.“ 
However,  the  orator  Aeschines,  in  the  4th  cent.  a.  C.,  when 
endeavoring  to  depict  and  expose  the  injurious  administration  and 
the  worthless  character  of  his  great  opponent  and  rival,  Demosthe- 
nes, whom  he  in  vain  strove  to  deprive  of  the  golden  crown  which 
the  citizens  of  Athens  intended  to  bestow  upon  him,  argues  that  one 
ought  the  rather  to  banish  Demosthenes,  „since  it  would  otherwise 
be  foolish  to  remove  wood  and  stones  and  iron,  things  without  voice 
and  sense,  if  they,  falling  down,  had  killed  anybody4,  and  then 
proceeds  to  inform  us 3)  that  it  was  at  that  time  in  Athens  the  law 
and  custom  to  hack  off  the  hand  of  a suicide  from  the  corpse,  and 

*)  Other  words,  however,  as  we  shall  learn  in  the  sequel,  occasionally 
tceur  both  for  the  action  and  the  actor,  e.  g.  e£aja>pj,  dicaXIayi)  s.  dicdXXagic, 
aoOsvrqc  s.  auroivtqc,  auxo^povrtic  s.  <poveic  £auxou,  besides  somewhat 
mnerous  verb-expressions.  2)  Vide  Neuherth,  bie  $eiffraft  bet  menfdjttdjcn  #anb, 
1&43,  p.  30.  d)  Oral.  adv.  Ctesiphontem,  Opera,  edid.  Reiske,  p.  636. 
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to  bury  it  separately,  as  a member  which  had,  as  it  were,  rendered 
itself  specifically  odious  and  guilty.  A closer  discussion  of  this  law 
itself  we  reserve  for  $.  34,  and  here  merely  remark : firstly,  suicide 
by  means  of  a sword,  dagger,  or  6ome  similar  weapon  was  evidently 
present  to  the  eye  of  its  framer,  the  more  or  less  immediate  in- 
strumentality of  the  (right)  hand  being  manifestly  taken  for  granted; 
and,  secondly,  such  a penal  procedure  must  soon  have  acquired,  as 
it  were,  a solely  symbolical *)  meaning,  since  other  modes  of  suicide 
in  which  the  hand  could  scarcely  be  presumed  to  have  borne  a di- 
root  part,  e.  g.  self-drowning,  self-starvation,  self-precipitation  from 
aa  eminence  were  anything  but  unusual  in  ancient  Greece. 

The  matter  standing  thus,  I should  have  spared  the  reader  this 
somewhat  gratuitous  play  with  mere  vocables,  had  a moment’s  In- 
dulgence in  it  not  enabled  roe  to  pass  on  more  conveniently  to  cer- 
tain considerations  which  are  important  towards  fully  ascertaining 
and  clearly  fixing,  preliminarily,  the  real  nature  of  suicide.  A double 
Significant  and  even  vital  question,  namely,  thus  not  unreadily  sug- 
gests itself  to  us:  1)  Did,  perchance,  the  classical  Ancients  find  any 
especial  ignominy  in  any  particular  mode  of  self -slaughter?  And 
2)  does,  really,  any  greater  or  minor  guiU  attach  to  any  particu- 
lar mode  of  self-slaughter? 

L There,  doubtless,  existed  in  classical,  both  Greek  and  Ro- 
man, Paganism  a theory  to  the  effect  that  self  - suspension  was  an 
especially  degrading,  and,  therefore,  degraded,  mode  of  suicide. 

That  drama  of  Euripides’  which  bears  the  title  of  „Helenea  is 
based  upon  the  strangest  of  the  multifarious  and  discrepant  myths 
about  the  fate  of  her  whose  beauty  was  said  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  Trojan  war ; for  according  to  this  myth,  the  Greeks  had  been 
fighting  and  suffering  for  her  shadow -image  only,  her  real  self 
being  all  the  time  in  the  palace  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  Proteus 
on  the  island  of  Pharos,  after  whose  death  his  son  Theoklymenos 
sought  in  vain  to  win  her  love  and  hand.  Whilst,  now,  deploring 
her  destiny  and  condition  near  the  tomb  of  her  deceased  royal  pro- 


*)  Similarly,  for  instance,  up  to  a comparatively  recent  period  the  custom 
of  backing  off,  prior  to  actual  execution,  the  right  hand  of  any  grievous 
offender  prevailed  in  Christian  countries,  a practice  which,  I presume,  was 
first  introduced  in  refesenee  to  murderers,  hut  subsequently  became  extended 
to  any  heavy  criminal,  e.  g.  to  the  traitor  Strueosee  in  Denmark  as  well  as 
to  the  regicide  AnkarstrOm  in  Sweden. 
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lector  and  benefactor,  Helen  Is  approached  by  TeukroS,  Ad  brother 
of  Ajaa  Telamonius,  who,  being  on  his  return  from  Troy,  recounts 
to  her  everything  that  had  befallen  himself  and  his  fellow-warriors. 
Deeply  afflicted  by  what  she  has  heard  from  him,  and  apprehending 
nothing  but  misery  from  the  future,  whether  She  should  behold  Greece 
again,  or  become  the  Spouse  of  the  hated  Theoklymenos , she  re- 
solves to  kill  herself  forthwith  somehow.  About  doing  the  deed 
itself  she  has  no  scruples  whatsoever;  but  the  manner  in  which  she 
ought  to  do  it  puzsles  her  considerably.  IIu><;  davoip’  Jv  ouv  xgcXuk; 
Thus  her  self-proposed  question  to  herself;  and  the  reply  which  she 
makes  to  herself  contains,  whatever  verbal  difficulties  there  may  be 
about  minor  points,  more  especially  in  the  last  link,  reflections  which 
are  in  substance  to  this  effect:  (self-)suspension  aloft  is  indecorous 
(disgraceful)  and  is  deemed  unseemly  even  for  slaves,  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  in  slaying  one’s  self  (with  a sword)  there  is  something 
courageous  (noble)  and  beautiful,  and  death  then  appears  in  one 
brief  moinent  (or,  only  a moment  now  remains  for  me  to  free 
myself  from  life,  wherefore  I must  hasten  to  embrace  the  favourable 
opportunity). 

doX^owc  ptv  dyXovai  jutdpaiot, 
xav  toTst  iouXotc  &u<nrprrdc  voptCrrat, 
oyayat  fc’tXouow  eoyevec  tt  xat  xaXov, 
ajuxpov  Vb  xatpoc  dpt*  ditaXXa£at  ptoti.  *) 

Helene’s  thus  uttered  scorn  of  self -suspension  s6ei hs  all  the 
stranger,  since  she  has  just  before  been  led  by  Teukros  to  believe 
that  her  own  royal  mother,  Leda,  had  hanged  herself,  and  really 
believes  it  Moreover,  — and  this  is  certainly  still  stranger  — , we 
find  our  heroine  herself  subsequently  in  this  very  drama  doubting, 
whether  she  should,  in  her  own  ease,  give  the  preference  to  the 
rope,  or,  to  the  sword.  Happy  circumstances,  however,  in  the  re- 
quel  intervene,  and  prevent  her  from  dying  voluntarily  at  all. 

According  to  this  Euripidean  testimony , then , in  the  age  of 
our  poet,  i.  e.  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  5th  cent,  p*  C. , self- 
suspension would  seem  to  have  been  deemed  by  the  Greeks  (at 
Athens)  dishonorable  even  for  slaves,  unless  we  should  incline  to 


t)  Eoripidis  dramata,  edid.  Bothe,  vol.  II,  p.  416,  lines  269—272.  For 
die  other  passages  of  this  drama  to  Which  I shall  refer  vide  lines  135  (and 
cf.  186,  167)  and  316—320. 
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regard  the  above  passage , firstly,  as  either  a mere  capricious  and 
baseless  bint  which  the  poet  gave  on  his  own  responsibility,  or, 
secondly , as  an  interpolation  arbitrarily  made  by  some  later  tran- 
scriber,  and,  consequently,  of  no  weight  at  all.  Both  of  these  points 
we  will,  accordingly,  take  into  due  consideration. 

1.  All  the  elder  commentators  of  Euripides,  e.  g.  H.  Stephanos, 
receive  the  said  passage  in  perfectly  good  faith,  and  illustrate  it  by 
simply  referring  us  to  what  appeared  to  them  a parallel  passage  in 
the  Odyssey  (Rbaps.  XXII,  462,  463),  which  passage  we  must 
therefore  more  closely  look  into.  When  Odysseus  had  returned  to 
Ithaka,  he,  after  having  shot  down  the  troop  of  wanton  and  luxu- 
rious suitors  one  by  one,  the  minstrel  Faemios  and  the  herald  Me- 
don  excepted,  gave  orders  that  those  twelve  of  the  fifty  women  in 
his  palace  who,  during  his  long  absence,  had  behaved  voluptuously 
and  contemptuously,  should  he  slain  by  the  sword ; but  Telemachos 
so  far  disobeyed  his  father’s  commands  as  to  cause  them  to  be 
hanged,  assigning  for  this  measure  of  his  as  reason  that  they  were 
too  iniquitous  to  die  the  pure  death  (xafiapcu  flavaxtj))  by  the  sword. 
It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  being  hanged  was  in  the  Homeric  age 
of  Greece  considered  less  honorable  than  being  executed  with  the 
sword  (the  ofxxtoxa,  however,  in  1.  472  refers,  doubtless,  only  to 
the  suffering  supposed  to  be  connected  with  suspension,  not  to  the 
ignominy).  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  that  Odysseus’  own 
mother,  Antikleia,  died  by  self-suspension,  though  certainly  in  the 
Odyssey  itself  (vide  §.  17)  the  mode  of  her  self-inflicted  death  is 
not  specified,  and  the  epithet  XeoyaXios,  which  is  applied  to  it, 
means  simply  violent,  miserable,  in  opposition  to  natural,  and  is 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  applied  also  to  death  in  battle, 
in  the  sea,  etc.1)  — Nor  does,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  any  early  commentator  on  Homer,  e.  g.  the  mediaeval 
Eusthatius,2)  or  any  later  writer  on  Greek  Antiquities,  e.  g.  Potter,3) 
shed  any  decisive  light  upon  this  somewhat  obscure  passage.  The 
former  says  only,  xaflopoc  pb>  6 3ta  Stqjooc  £36xet  fiavaxoc,  fuapoc 
Sk  6 &]rxovqxaToc,  consequently  nothing  but  what  must  needs  be  taken 
for  granted,  if  the  Homeric  lines  at  issue  are  to  have  any  meaning 
at  all,  and  the  eJoxei,  moreover,  plainly  shows  that  he  himself  was 

0 Vide  Rhaps.  XXII,  443,  466—473,  XI,  XV,  359,  and  cf.  also  V,  312. 
*)  As  quoted  in  Clarke’s  edid.  of  Homer.  8)  Archaeologia  Graeca,  lib.  I,  c,  25. 
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not  sore  of  his  point,  and  at  all  events  knew  of  no  reason  that 
could  be  assigned  for  it;  the  latter  enumerates  f3poxoc  as  the  se- 
cond kind  among  the  various  modes  of  capital  punishment  inflicted 
upon  criminals  in  ancient  Greece,  but,  the  only  proof  he  has  to 
offer  of  either  its  antiquity  or  its  marked  ignominy  is  the  very 
Odyssean  passage  under  discussion.  Jacob  Grimm,  finally,  endeavors 
(on  p.  687  of  his  already  quoted  ©cutfcfce  9te^t6altcrt^umer)  to  esta- 
blish by  reference  to  the  above  passage  in  Homer  that  toat 
gfjjra  Me  ©itte  br$  3Utnrtl)um$,  grauen  aufgutySnfjcn,  unb  too  ffir  3W5tu 
rtcr  bfrfc  ©trafc  au$gefprod)en  ifl,  toirb  fur  fatten  etnc  onbcrc  £obe$* 
art,  mbwinen,  ertranfcn,  fleinigrn  beftimntt" ; but,  since  he  gives  no 
proof,  such  a mere  unsubstantiated  dictum  of  even  such  a man’s 
no  more  removes  the  difficulty  under  debate  than  Eusthatius’  para- 
phrastic conjecture  did,  or  could.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  aught  about  the  modes  of  capital 
punishment  in  ancient  Greece,  since  they  would  appear  to  have 
been  different  in  different  States  and  at  different  periods,  and  not 
by  any  means  always  even  different  for  different  offences,  nor  can 
I at  this  moment  find  any  historical  warranty  for  assuming  that 
actual  suspension  was  ever  in  use,  though  strangulation  in  prison,1) 
donbtless,  was,  as  well  as  e.  g.  flagellation,  starvation , decapitation, 
precipitation,  stoning,  cudgelling,  poisoning,  crucifixion.  Inasmuch, 
moreover,  as  yon  Homeric  lines  refer  to  being  hanged,  not  to  self - 
suspension,  I may  additionally  venture  to  intimate  a doubt,  whether 
any  inference  from  the  judicial  treatment  of  criminals  be  exactly 
conclusive  in  regard  also  to  suicidal  procedure.  We  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  being  hanged  was  a most  ignominious  mode  of  execu- 
tion among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  be  the  cause  for  yon2)  „he  that 
is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God44  what  it  may.  Also,  Philo  Judaeus3) 
places  suspension  in  opposition  to  a pure  death : cqfxovrjv  r)£ev,  tva  6 

iuapoc  xat  8ooxa&apxo<;  xafiapq>  fiavaxcp  xeXeoT^o^  — fiavaxov  o& 
xa&apov  tov  6i  4yxovi,?C  67iofievoootv.  Yet,  Achitophel,  though  a 
man  of  exalted  station,  hanged  himself  (vide  §.  50),  as  did  like- 
wise Judas  Iscariot  (vide  §.  64);  and,  though  for  sundry  centuries 


*)  hike  wife  frequent  among  the  Romans,  vide  e.  g.  Sallust’s  Catiline; 
Zri*’  .““I  SLuet0?r:  Tiberius’  c-  3)  Deut.  XXI,  22,  23,  and  cf.  Numb. 
5V* g'  ^S*bua ?6»  27.  3)  Pau,us>  frf0ctff<$e$  #cmb&u<$  u&et  bfe 
SC.  m,  ^dtfte  2,  p.  61 1,  who  refers  us  to  Philo’s  de  num. 
•at  T.  I,  p.  587  and  de  mundo,  T.  II,  p.  610. 
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banging  has  been  looked  upon  in  England  as  the  most  degrading 
death  to  which  the  laws  can  condemn  a person,  self -suspension  is 
very  far  from  being  considered  among  ourselves  a more  ignominious 
mode  of  self-despatcbment  than  any  other  suicidal  exit,  and  many 
of  the  so-called  or  really  most  respectable  and  refined  male  and 
female  suicides  both  in  earlier  and  modern  times  have  given  it  the 
preference,  when  perfectly  at  liberty  to  choose  from  among  many 
ways  and  means:  nevertheless,  I will  in  paseing  observe,  if  a pre- 
judice against,  or  a superstitious  abhorrence  of,  self-suspension  really 
did  exist  in  Christendom,  we  might,  in  some  slight  measure  at  least, 
account  for  it  by  bearing  in  remembrance  the  specific  case  of  Judas, 
as,  indeed,  e.  g.  the  churchfather  Augustinus  was  somewhat  fond  *) 
of  emphatically  stigmatizing  suicides  in  general  as  „condiscipuli  Tra- 
ditoris.* 

Returning,  however,  to  ancient  Greece,  Heyne  in  his  comments 
on  a passage  of  Virgil  (Aen.  XII,  603)  which  will  presently  come 
before  us,  says  of  self-suspension:  „est  enim  hoc  genus  mortis  he - 
roicum  ac  tragicum , h.  e.  carminibus  et  tragoediis  Graecorum  fre- 

quentatum Nobile  adeo  leti  genus  ex  antiquo  more , inprimis  in 

feminist  Nothing  can  be  truer  than  this,  and,  without  taxing  our 
memory  very  heavily,  we  might  easily  add,  were  it  worth  while, 
half  a dozen  mythico*  poetical  examples  to  the  already  goodly  list 
which  that  eminent  scholar  has  on  this  occasion  given.  Moreover, 
whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  perusing  more  especially  the 
dramas  of  Euripides  himself  in  this  respect,  may  quickly  discover 
that  he  generally  lets  both  his  heroes  and  his  heroines  appear  quite 
indifferent , whether  they  accomplish  their  suicide  by  the  Sword  or 
by  the  rope!  — Also  antique  anecdotal  story  is  equally  far  from 
corroborating  or  countenancing  the  opinion  above  expressed  by  He- 
lena. An  instance  or  two  at  random.  Plutarch  tells  us2)  that 
Timon  the  misanthrope , an  Athenian  citizen  in  the  5th  cent.  a.  C., 
on  a certain  occasion  publicly  addressed  his  fellow  - citizens  as  fol« 
lows.  ^People  of  Athens,  I possess  a small  yard,  in  which  a fig- 
tree  stands,  on  which  already  many  citizens  have  hanged  themselves; 
and,  as  I have  determined  to  build  upon  this  spot,  I wished  to 
give  public  notice  of  my  intention,  in  order  that  such  as  may  haply 

0 Vide  e.  g.  lib.  2 contra  litteras  Petiliani,  o.  49.  *)  Life  of  Antonias, 
c.  71. 
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choose  yet  to  hang  themselves  on  this  tree,  may  do  so  betimes, 
before  it  is  cnt  down.44  And  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  ns1)  of  hi? 
celebrated  namesake,  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  that,  having  once  plucked 
a fig,  the  guard  said  to  him  „ somebody  hanged  himself  this  morning 
on  that  tree4*,  whereto  the  Cynic  replied:  „weil,  then  I purify  it.4* 
Which  same  anecdotes,  albeit  worthless  in  every  other  particular, 
may  at  least  tend  to  prove  in  some  degree  that  in  ancient  Greece 
at  about  the  time  of  Euripides  self- suspension  would  not  seem  to 
have  been  exactly  an  unusual  mode  of  self-destruction.  No  genuine 
historical  examples  out  of  that  age  are  present  to  my  recollection; 
but  the  following  notice  would  seem  to  show  that  at  all  events  in 
later  ages  self-suspension  was  just  as  little  an  uncommon  manner 
of  self-dispatchment  at  Athens.  Plutarch,  when  speaking  of  Athens 
m the  time  of  Themistokles, 2)  and  whilst  describing  the  spot  where 
the  house  of  the  victor  of  Salamis  had  stood,  says  of  that  quarter, 
Melite  (on  the  north-side  of  the  Acropolis?)  „ whither  the  executioners 
now  are  accustomed  to  cast  the  corpses  of  those  executed,  as  well 
as  the  garments  and  ropes  of  those  who  have  hanged  or  otherwise 
destroyed  themselves.44 

2.  All  this,  now,  rather  tends  to  render  the  Euripidean  passage 
under  discussion  utterly  baseless  and  nonsensical ; and  indeed,  though 
for  altogether  other  reasons,  vis.  philological  and  aesthetical  ones, 
a living  German  critic,  Hartung,  has  been  bold  enough  to  pro- 
nounce the  said  passage  indubitably  spurious,  taken  out  of  some 
Comedy,  and,  perhaps,  not  without  mutilation  or  omission:3)  on 
which  same  dictum  we  will,  therefore,  also  dwell  for  a few  moments. 

Skipping  over  onr  four  lines  to  1.  273  as  containing  Helene’s 
reason  for  wishing  to  destroy  herself,  ho  conceives  xoX&c  Oavetv  to 
be  a mere  paraphrase  of  suicide  tlckx  §5o x*)v,  his  grounds  being 
chiefly  such  as  are  contained  in  the  following  strictures  of  his. 
„2lbfr  angenommen,  bap  tyietflbcr  getabe  f)elene  cine  onbetc  Unfldjt 
$egtc  unb  $iet  audfprSdje,  fo  rnupte  bet  3)td)ter  fcatynffnntg  (sic!) 
(rin,  ber  fegleid)  einigc  Serfe  fpStcr  batauf  biefelbc  f>eiem  ben  <§nfc= 
f^hip  faffen  Upt,  fid)  entroeber  bur<$  ben  Strict  obet  bur<$  bad 
©dpoert  entlriben.  toenn  Me  SSerfe  $f et  bon  unfetem 

ter  tyerrityrten  unb  biefer  ©teflc  ange^otten,  fo  mupte  nadj  ber  Center* 


*)  Lib.  VI.  §•  6.  *)  Life  of  Themistokles,  c.  22.  3)  #dftte,  Xt, 

1851,  pp.  203.  204  of  the  ptufenbe  unb  erflatenbe  Sfametfunflen. 
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fang:  baft  <5r$3ngcn  (ft  unanf&nbig,  ba$  Sobtpe^en  abet  ifl  abettg  — 
boc^  notyfoenbtg  bet  beutlidj  auSgfbriWtc  (Stiff  dtfufj  fofgen,  butt!)  bad 
©djtocrt  ju  fterben,  obet  bie  Slngabc  bed  ©runbed,  toefjtoegen  f)e!enc 
nt^t  Iftnget  leben  tonne.'4  Leaving  Hartung’s  purely  grammatical 
and  lexicographic  strictures  and  proposals  unmentioned,  since  we 
are  here  interested  only  in  the  substantial  authenticity  of  our  pas- 
sage, I will  venture  upon  the  following  six  simple  and  brief  coun- 
ter-remarks to  what  has  appeared  to  me  acute  and  original,  but  too 
rash  and  positive,  in  his  polemics  on  the  four  lines  under  discus- 
sion. a.  Surely,  Helene’s  own  self-proposed  question  requires  some 
reply;  yet,  the  reply  falls  away  entirely,  if  we  strike  out  the  four 
lines  under  debate,  b.  To  deliberate  upon  the  mode  of  self-slaughter 
was  anything  but  foreign  to  the  spirit  and  habits  of  classical  an- 
tiquity, as  we  shall  see  by  and  by;  and,  indeed,  nothing  is  more 
common  with  suicides  in  general,  and  especially,  perhaps,  female  ones, 
than  irresoluteness  and  wavering  about  the  means  they  should  em- 
ploy for  ridding  themselves  of  a weary  life.  c.  That  xaX&c  may 
be  understood  externally  of  the  manner,  and  need  not  be  restricted 
to  the  temper  and  mood  (i.  e.  = courageously) , can , I presume, 
scarcely  be  denied,  d.  Howsoever  proverbially  corrupt  and  defective 
the  text  of  Euripides  may  be,  the  interpolation  of  our  four  lines 
from  a comedy  of  some  other  writer’s  seems  to  me  an  over- daring 
conjecture.  The  case  would  be  different,  even  if  Hartung  had  sup- 
posed them  to  belong  to  some  other  drama  of  our  poet’s,  to  have 
been  written  on  the  margin  as  parallel  passage,  and  to  have  sub- 
sequently got  into  the  text  by  mistake;  at  least,  something  of  this 
kind  would  appear  occasionally  to  have  proveably  happened.  *) 
e.  The  inconsistency  which  Hartung  urges,  and  on  account  of  which 
he  so  unceremoniously  accuses  Euripides  of  madness , would  hold 
equally  good  of  at  least  one  other  passage  in  our  very  drama  (vide 
§.  13),  according  to  which  Helene  says  that  Ajas  Telamonius  must 
have  been  mad,  if  he  really  fell  upon  his  own  sword,  and  yet  she 
herself  immediately  afterwards  contemplates  doing  the  very  same 
thing,  f.  Finally,  we  shall  presently  prove,  without  leaving  any 
possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the  Romans  at  least  did  consider 


*)  E.  g.  Donncr  in  his  UeBfrfrfeung  bed  (faripibfd,  Ill,  p.  304,  draws 
attention  to  a ease  in  which  a line  has  crept  into  the  Supplices  from  the 
Antiope. 
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self  - suspension  a specifically  ignominious  and  undignified  way 
of  dispatching  one’s  self,  and,  thence,  since  we  shall  also  disco- 
ver a sort  of  reason  assigned  by  them,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
also  among  some  of  the  early  Greeks  a similar  view  or  feeling 
once  existed. 

Clarke  (in  the  already  mentioned  note  of  his  edition  of  the 
Odyssey)  likewise  draws  attention  to  a well-known  line  (lib.  XII, 
603)  in  Virgil’s  Aeneis,  unfortunately,  however,  only  on  that  prin- 
ciple which  many  of  our  Theologians  adopt,  when  they  in  their 
so-called  „ marginal  references44  in  several  of  our  editions  of  the 
Bible  fancy  that  they  have  rendered  a dark  and  doubtful  passage 
in  one  Prophet  or  Apostle  clear  and  certain  by  placing  beside  it 
some  equally  obscure  and  enigmatic  passage  from  some  other 
Prophet  or  Apostle.  The  said  Virgilian  line,  namely,  itself  stands 
fully  as  much  in  need  of  elucidation  and  confirmation  as  the  said 
Homeric  line,  and  is,  therefore,  welcome  to  us  only  as  a bridge 
across  which  we  may  pass  on  from  the  Greeks  over  to  the 
Romans.  Here,  then,  a careful  descussion  of  the  entire  passage 
(599 — 604)  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  Italic  Queen  Amata,  the  spouse  of  Latinus,  indulging  in 
sentiments  most  contemptuous  towards,  and  in  endeavors  most  ini- 
mical against,  Aeneas  who  had  sought  the  hand  of  her  daughter 
Lavinia,  planned  his  destruction,  but  failed.  Believing  that  Tumus, 
whose  suit  she  had  favored,  and  whose  death  she  had  declared 
herself  determined  not  to  survive,  had  been  slain  in  battle,  she 
forthwith  hanged  herself,  and  Virgil  calls  this  death  of  hers  „ in- 
forme  letum.44 

et,  subito  mentem  turbata  dolore, 

Se  caussam  clamat,  crimenque,  caputque  m&lorum : 

Multaque  per  maestum  demens  effata  furorem, 

Purpureos  moritura  manu  discindit  amictus, 

Et  nodum  inf  or  mis  leti  trabe  nectit  ab  altA. 

Quam  clad  cm  miserae  postquam  adcepere  Latinae4,  etc. 

The  Roman  critic  and  grammarian  of  the  4th  cent.  p.  C.,  Servius, 
makes  in  his  elaborate  commentary  on  the  Aen&s  rather  lengthy 
annotations  on  1.  603,  from  which  we  for  our  present  purpose  ex- 
tract only  the  following  few  items , reserving  the  remainder  of  his 
communications  — a somewhat  odd  jumble  — for  §.  85,  where 
we  shall  likewise  revert  to  sundry  points  in  the  words  we  will 
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now  adduce. *)  „Fabius  Pictor  (the  oldest  Latin  historian,  at  the 
time  of  the  second  Panic  war)  dicit,  quod  Amata  Inedia  se  intere- 
merit.  Sane  sciendum,  quia  caution  fuerat,  in  Pontifiealihus  lifaris, 
nt,  qui  laqueo  vitam  fiuiseet,  insepultus  abjiceretur;  unde  bene  alt, 
informis  lethi , quasi  mortis  infamissimae.tf  .....  „Ergo,  cam  nihil  ml 
bac  morte  deformius,  PoStam  ettam  pro  regiuae  dignitate  dkisse 
accipiamus.44  .....  „Docet  ergo  Virgitius,  secundum  Varronem  et  Cam- 
sium,  quia  se  laqueo  indnerat,  letho  perisse  informi.* 

Warbnrton3)  and  Beloe,3)  now,  have  maintained  that  Virgil 
intended  by  the  epithet  under  mention  to  condemn  morally  suicide 
m such,  i.  e.  to  express  bis  positive  abhorrence  or  disapprobation 
of  all  and  any  suicide.  Bnt,  for  our  own  part,  we  eamei  for  one 
single  moment  hesitate  to  rejeet  such  an  assertion  as  groundless 
and  silly,  and  to  affirm  that,  on  the  contrary,  only  the  mode  under 
discussion  is  by  the  Roman  poet  thus  branded.  In  addition  to  what 
is  contained  in  the  comments  of  Sernas  himself  (vide  the  analysis 
in  §.  35),  the  following  reasons  shall  be  left  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. a.  Virgil  was  not  (vide  §.  17)  an  anti  - auieidal  morattet* 
b.  The  adjective  informis  (cf.  Dr.  Freund’s  Latin  Diet.  s.  v.)  has  not 
an  ethical,  but  only,  as  it  were,  a physical  or  an  aesthetical,  sig- 
nification (synonymous  here  with  turpe,  foedem,  infame,  an  Heyne 
explains  it  in  his  comments  on  our  passage),  c.  Servius  himself 
interchanges  it  with  deformis,  the  primitive  and  predominant  mew- 
ing of  which  adjective  is  likewise  physical  and  aesthetical,  though 
it  possess  also  derivatively  a moral  meaning,  d.  Tacitus  who  was1 
an  undoubted  and  enthusiastic  laudator  of  suicide  per  se  (vide  §.  29}, 
also  applies  the  epithet  informis  to  suicidal  death  in  a particuXb r} 
i.  e.  an  unnecessarily  disfiguring , manner,  therefore,  physically  or 
aesthetically,  not  morally.  Speaking  of  Sextus,  Papinius  who  had 
flung  himself  from  an*  eminence  and,  consequently,  dashed  himself 
to  pieces,  he  expressly^  says:4)  „repentmum  et  infbrmem  exitum 
delegit. u 

Supposing,  however,  the  epithet  under  mention  to  be  by  Vir- 
gil restricted  to  self- suspension,  we  can  yet  scarcely  wonder  that 


*)  Dr.  Lion  has  edited  the  said  Commentarii,  Gottingen,  18^6,  and  from 
his  edition  I shall  quote  here  and  in  §§.  17,  35.  2)  Divine  legation  of  tfoses 
demonstrated,  vol.  t p.  301.  3)  Translation  of  Aulus  Gellins,  vol.  UV,  p,  168 4 
note,  where  we  read:  „ Virgil  brands  this  crime,  vis.  suicide,  with  tto  enithet 
of  informe. a 4)  Ann.  VI,  c.  49  init.  H 
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Beyne  (in  his  already  mentioned  notae  ad  Aen.  XII,  603)  should 
have  expressed  his  astonishment  at  Virgil’s  having  chosen  to  brand 
self-suspension  as  „lethum  informed  „Sed  infame  hoc  mortis  genus 
poetam  maluisse  mirum  videri  debet.  Scilicet  nec  hoc  ad  sui  sae- 
euh  sensum  attempers vit , nec  ad  nostram  opinkmem  est  dijudican- 
dom;  est  enim*  (here  follow  the  above  quoted  words  of  his).  To 
which  „mirumtf  we  will  append  the  following  two  considerations  a ar 
at  least,  partially  light-affording. 

1.  Upon  the  whole,  I should  incline  to  surmise  that,  as  far 
as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  really  did  object  to  self-suspension,  their 
objection  had  its  chief  ground  in  what  we  would  term  their  seme 
q f beauty , i.  a such  extreme  love  of  the  development  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Physical  as  we  learn  from  their  Gymnasiums  and 
admire  m their  Statues.  All  of  them  cultivated  the  body  along^ 
with  the  soul,  and  most  of  them  the  former  far  more  than  the 
latter;  and  regarding  suicide,  in  general,  not  as  a criminal  or  an> 
unworthy  act  which  could  suggest  any  special  concern  about  the 
fate  of  the  soul,  but  rather  as  a justifiable  and  an  honorable  exit 
even  for  tbe  best-educated  and  most  refined,  and  committing  it  in 
calm  and  calmest  self-possession,  they,  more  especially  the  cultured 
and  high-stationed  among  them  , not  unnaturally  shrank  on  principle 
from  needlessly  causing  their  body  to  present  such  an  absolutely 
terrorful  and  loathsome  spectacle  as  is  produced  by  the  distortion 
and  discoloration  which  ensue  upon  strangulation  (Do  not  even 
ow  judicial;  authorities  find  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  conceal  the; 
features  of  one  hanged  by  means  of  a night-cap*  from  the  galiowa- 
surronnding  spectators?)  Thenee,  the  suicides  among:  them  generally 
either  stabbed  themselves,  or,  took  poison,  or,  opened  their  veins, 
or,  died  of  self-starvation;  and,  bad  fire-arms  been  known  to  them, 
we  may  presume  that  they  would,  on  the  same  principle*  have  pre- 
ferred shooting  themselves  through  the  heart  to  shattering  their  skull. 
— Suicides  among  ourselves,  on  the  contrary,  though-  they  be  not 
by  any  means  always  persons  devoid  of  culture  and  taste,  or  such 
as  have  by  wild  passions  and  lowering  vices  destroyed  in  themselves* 
a]l  sense  of  decorum,  are,  speaking  in  general,  either  too  anxiously 
concerned  about  the  Yonder  for  the  soul  to  bestow  much  thought 
upon  the  mere  after-appearance  of  the  body,  or  in  so  great  a hurry 
to  do  their  deadly  work  unchecked  and  unperceived  that  they  seize 
upon  whatsoever  means  or  instruments;  ace  nearest,  cheapest*,  mesh 
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convenient , it  being  comparatively  or  wholly  indifferent  to  them, 
how  mangled  and  disfigured  soever  their  mortal  frame  may  become, 
if  but  the  spirit  escape  unhurt  out  of,  or,  be  buried  amid,  the  ruins 
of  the  broken  tabernacle  of  the  flesh. 

2.  Nevertheless,  we  certainly  do  find  in  the  elder  Pliny1)  a 
mystico-psychological  reason  assigned  for  the  belief  in  (Roman)  clas- 
sical antiquity  that  self-suspension  was  justly  held  in  especial  horror. 
Having  designated  it  as  „poena  praepostera“,  he  proceeds : „induso 
spiritu  cui  quaereretur  exitus.“  (This  philosopher,  I may  inciden- 
tally observe,  tells  us  also  that  a certain  Kremutius  relates  of  a 
tree  on  which  Phyllis  had  hanged  herself,  that  it  never  becomes 
green;2)  and,  that  it  was  considered  a sin  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods 
a vine  on  which  anybody  had  hanged  himself. 3)  The  more  remark- 
able, therefore,  it  may  seem  that,  according  to  him,4)  some  of  the 
ancient  Romans  appear  to  have  ascribed  a salutary  medicinal  effi- 
cacy to  a rope  with  which  any  person  had  suspended  himself.)  Cre- 
dulous and  absurd,  now,  though  the  theory  and  supposition  just 
mentioned  must  at  first  sight  appear,  yet  the  possibility  of  the  exis- 
tence thereof  among  the  people  not  altogether  unreadily  suggests 
itself.  — Doubts  and  difficulties  have  in  all  ages  environed  the 
question  touching  the  nature,  form,  and  seat  of  the  soul,  its  time 
and  mode  of  origin,  the  way  and  season  of  its  outlet  out  of  the 
body;  but,  its  very  name  itself  in  almost  all  languages  identifies  it 
with  the  breath:  cf.  e.  g.  nn,  and  vide  the  my  thico  - philosophical 
account  of  the  creation  of  man  in  Gen.  H,  7 ; icveopo,  spiritus,  and 
cf.  Horace’s,  Sat  H,  2,  79,  expression  „divinae  particula  aurae“; 
@eifl  = ghost,  yeast,  etc.  Whence  even  now-a-days,  if  I mistake 
not,  popular  belief  among  Christians  lets  the  soul  depart  at  death 
out  by  tbe  mouth:  we  read,  for  instance,  in  a satirical  epitaph  on 
Richelieu,  composed  in  those  days,  „quand  Armand  vit  le  diable 
aussi  prfes  de  sa  couche,  qui  guettait  son  esprit  au  sortir  de  la 
bouche.“  The  real  point,  therefore,  of  the  medico-superstitious  tenet 
assigned  by  Pliny  is  easily  seen  into,  but,  of  course,  need  not  be 
here  seriously  discussed;  and  I will  merely  make  two  simple  re- 
marks more.  On  the  one  hand,  the  said  reason  would  naturally 
apply  with  equal  force  to  self-suffocation,  and,  perhaps,  even  also 


*)  H.  N.  lib.  II,  c.  63,  sect.  63.  »j  Lib.  XVI,  c.  26,  sect.  45.  *)  Lib.  XIV, 
*•  19,  sect.  23.  4)  Lib.  XXVID,  c.  4.  sect.  12. 
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to  self-drowning  (two  modes  of  self-destruction  likewise  not  infrequent 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  both  mythical  and  historical  ages, 
as  every  student  of  classical  mythology  and  history  will  without  any 
aid  of  mine  easily  recollect).  Indeed,  when  Valerius  Maximus  (vide 
§.  35)  relates  the  self-suffocation  of  Macer  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  he 
uses  the  very  words  „inchiso  spiritu  poenam  morte  praecurrittt,  adds, 
however,  subsequently  vinusitato  fati  generett,  and  we  experience 
little  difficulty  in  believing  that  few  Romans  at  that  time  or  of  any 
other  age  had  exactly  recourse  to  stuffing  a kerchief  into  their  throat, 
as  Macer  did  in  the  hour  of  his  need.  On  the  other  hand,  self- 
saspension  may  really  have  been  held  in  a sort  of  superstitious  hor- 
ror by  the  Roman  people  in  more  ancient  days,  and  have  conse- 
quently been,  comparatively  speaking,  only  rarely  resorted  to  in 
yon  remoter  periods.  But,  when  we  find  e.  g.  the  younger  Seneca 
expressly  writing1)  „ exeat,  qua  inpetum  cepit;  sive  ferrum  adpetit, 
sive  laqueum , sive  aliquam  potionem  venas  occupantem,  pergat,  et 
vincula  servitutis  abrumpattf,  we  must  experience  some  difficulty  in 
believing  that  the  same  supposition  would  apply  also  to  the  later 
ages  of  the  Republic  and  to  the  Imperial  ages  in  which  latter,  as 
we  know,  both  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny  lived.  The  reader  is 
referred  for  further  proofs  on  this  last  assertion  to  some  of  the 
details  in  §.  35,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Roman  legislation; 
and  here  I will  merely  add  that,  though,  for  instance,  an  ancient 
(but,  how  ancient  — who  can  tell  with  aught  resembling  certainty  ?) 
Roman  inscription  has  been  discovered  (at  or  near  Sassina  or  Sar- 
sina  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States)  which  evidently  places  the  self- 
suspended  on  a par  with  hireling-gladiators  etc.,  and  excludes  them 
from  the  usual  honorable  burial,  I individually  cannot  bring  myself 
to  accord  to  such  an  isolated  and  merely  local  testimony  anything 
like  the  weight  or  validity  of  an  expression  of  a current  moral  sen- 
timent or  a prevalent  legal  institute.  That  inscription  itself  — with 
Ordli’s2)  explanatory  clauses  — runs  thus.  „Baebius.  Gemellus.  Sas- 
sinas.  Municipibus  singuleis  incoleisque  loca  sepultorae  c.  s.  p* 
(centum  sua  pecunia)  Dat.  Extra  (=  exceptis)  autorateis  et  qui 
dbi  laqueo  manus  aUulissent  et  quaei  quaestum  spurcum  professi 
essent. 


*)  Split.  70.  *)  Inscriptionum  Latinarum  select* rum  collectio  implUsima, 
edid.  L C.  Orclli,  T.  U,  p.  385,  Nr.  4404. 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  the  second  point  above  indicated. 

II,  Among  some  Christians  in  modern  times  the  still  stranger 
and  more  startling  ethical  theory  has  shaped  and  proclaimed  itself 
that,  properly  speaking,  seif-starvation  is  not  suicide  at  all. 

Despite  old  Homer's  letting  (vide  Odyss.  XII,  342)  Euryloclios 
emphatically  declare  that  death  by  hunger  is  the  most  terrible  of  all 
deaths  (Xtjwf  d’ofxrtorov  3av4ecv),  self-starvation  would  appear  to  have 
been  a very  common  and  rather  favorite  mode  of  self-destruction 
both  in  Greece  and  Borne;  at  least,  most  of  the  ancient  writers 
ascribe  this  mode  of  exit  to  e.  g.  Lykurgos,  Kleanthes,  Anaxagoras, 
Isokrates,  Antalkid&s,  Amphikrates , Atticus,  Corellius  Rufus,  Silius 
Italicus,  Cremutius  Cordus,  Demonax,  Marcellinus,  Agrippina,  Julia 
Domna.  Nay,  we  may  in  this  connexion  remember  that  the  'very 
title  of  Hegesias’  famous  pro-suicidal  (now  lost)  monograph  was  dnco- 
xoptap d>v,  i.  e.  one  who  starves  himself  to  death , „per  inediam  a vita 
discedens",  as  Cicero,1)  renders  it,  and  correctly  I presume,  though 
Saidas  interprets2)  iicoxaptsp^oovta  by  Saoriv  XtfMp  ^ xov 

(3tov  iSanfOY^vTa,  and  inexapripYjag  still  more  vaguely  by  taorov  dcs- 
XP^oato.  About  this  notorious  mediate  disciple  of  Aristippos’  in  the 
3rd  cent.  a.  C.  more  in  §§.  27  and  19;  for  the  present,  by  way  of 
elucidation,  only  what  follows.3)  He  must  have  been  a teacher  of 
some  note  in  his  day,  since  he  had  adherents  who  perpetuated  his 
reputation  by  calling  themselves  Hegesiaci.  One  of  his  cognomina, 
iqfpta  |i6XiTTa,  wild  bee,  which  is  said  to  hive  designated  proverbially 
„a  very  dishonest  and  also  cruel  man",  would  appear  not  to  pre- 
dicate aught  favorable  to  his  virtue  or  amiability;  but,  only  another 
cognomen  of  his,  viz.  raetotOdvoxoc,  persuader  to  death,  here  property 
concerns  us,  and  it  is  affirmed  to  have  originated  thus : besides  com- 
posing the  above  mentioned  book  the  subject  of  which,  according  to 
Cicero,  was  „a  certain  person  who  is  starving  himself  to  death,  and 
whose  friends  are  endeavoring  to  dissuade  (re vo care)  him,  enumerates 
to  them  the  miseries  of  life  as  being  of  such  a nature  as  to  render 
it  not  worth  while  to  remain  alive",  this  philosopher  was  wont,  in 
his  oral  discourses,  to  depict  the  sufferings  of  human  life  with  such 
dark  colors  that  followers  and  hearers  of  his  were  to  such  extent 


0 T.  Q.  lib.  I,  c.  34.  *)  Lexicon,  edid.  Gaisford,  T.  I,  pp.  480,  438, 
and  vide  also  the  note  on  p.  460,  and  what  he  says  on  p.  299  about  Anaxa- 
goras. 4)  Cf.  e.  g.  Diog.  Laert,  in  vita  Aristippi,  Val.  Max.  VIII,  c.  9,  3,  and 
Plutarch  de  amore  prolis,  $ 5- 
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thereby  induced  to  shake  off  the  burden  of  the  body  prematurely 
as  to  cause,  it  is  said,  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Philhdelphus  to 
exercise  a counter-influence  by  interdiction  and  expulsion. 

In  the  Christian  middle  ages,  however,  self- starvation  would 
appear  to  have  been  less  frequently  resorted  to  as  a means  of  sui- 
cide. It  is  true,  we  find  the  churchfather  Gregory  of  Nazianz  already 
in  the  4th  cent,  specifying  Tfaaxpoc  dvapqj  (fame  dura,  as  Billius 
elegantly  renders  it)  among  the  ways  in  which  the  monks  of  his 
time  occasionally  destroyed  themselves  (vide  $.  69),  and  considerably 
later  on,  e.  g.  in  the  I5th  and  16th  centuries,  we  find  some  few 
notable  instances  given,  in  histories  or  works  of  fiction,  of  this  mode 
of  self-destruction  being  had  recourse  to.  I will  remind  the  reader 
of  Charles  VQ  of  France,  because  he  feared  being  poisoned  by  his 
son ; *)  of  the  celebrated  or  notorious  Italian  philosopher  Hieronymus 
Cardanus  and  has  father,  the  latter  anno  1524  after  nine  days’  ab- 
stinence, the  former  anno  1576,  because  he  bad  — for  he  was  a 
sort  of  half-mad  mathematician  and  astrologer  — predicted  the  ex- 
act time  of  his  own  death,  and  would  not  have  his  prophecy  belied ; 2) 
of  the  lady  of  Fayel  in  the  mediaeval  novel;  and,  finally,  of  one  of 
Ciiitio’s  stories  in  which,  by  the  by,  this  Italian  novelist  of  the  15th 
century  expressly  represents  the  widow  Placida’s  in  the  Neapolitan 
city  of  Salerno  starving  herself  to  death  as  something  altogether  un- 
usual and  singular.3) 

Also,  in  more  and  most  modern  times  self-starvation  has  been 
much  less  frequently  resorted  to  than,  perhaps,  any  other  manner  of 
self-despatehment.  Individual  eases,  e.  g.  Boissy,  Johanna  Naunton, 
Viterbi,  I have  read  of;  but,  upon  the  whole,  as  far  at  all  events 
aa  our  own  „most  favored  land"  is  concerned,  suicide  by  self-star- 
vation is  now-a-daya  a more  rare  occurrence  than  alas!  death  by 
compulsory  and  inevitable  want  of  sustenance:  in  connexion  with 
which  sad  phenomenon  we  who  are  so  celebrated  for  our  — in  their 
way  and  season,  no  doubt,  excellent  and  laudable  — exertions  in 
distributing  Tracts,  circulating  Bibles,  converting  the  Heathen,  eman- 
cipating the  Negroes,  would  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  *cha- 
fity  begins,  at  all  events,  at  home",  though  it  need  not  end  there, 


f)  At  least  vide  Schmidt’s  ©cfdjidjte  non  Qrantrtid},  S3.  II,  p.  366.  *)  Vide 
tis  own  outrageously  fraak  autobiography  „de  vita  propria",  passim,  and 
tfcmuma*  Historianzm  mi  temporis  lib.  62,  ad  annum  1576,  I.  D,  p,  266. 
*)  3te8dntWtt  autpttrftft  fitoftfel  m lb  Jtrttrr,  £$*  A p.  260. 
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that  missions  and  emancipations  ought  to  do  the  same,  and  that, 
without  intending  any  depreciation  to  the  gifted  and  genial  authoress 
of  „Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin*,  Caroline  Chisholm,  though  a Catholic! 
should  for  the  nonce  at  least  stand  far,  far  nearer  British  sympathy 
and  its  national  and  popular  ovations. After  which  brief  histo- 

rical survey  of  the  practice } we  will  go  back  to  other  points  for 
consideration. 

The  younger  Seneca  did  not  deem  it  beside  the  duty,  or  beneath 
the  dignity,  of  a moral  philosopher  to  endeavor  to  fix  by  dint  of  a 
most  careful  exposition  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  the  easiest 
mode  of  self-destruction ; *)  apd,  having  given  his  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  opening  of  the  veins,  he,  when  Nero  graciously  left  him  a choice 
in  the  matter,  acted  up  to  his  own  theory. 2)  And,  taking  all  in  all, 
he  would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  right;  for,  if  we  peruse  the 
story  of  his  death  and  that  of  e.  g.  the  death  of  the  frivolous  and 
infamous  Petronius, 3)  we  can  scarcely  help  taking  for  granted  that 
they  died  easily , sipping  slowly  at  death’s  cup,  and  even  collecting 
all  their  faculties  to  feel,  as  it  were,  at  last  the  soul  gradually  re- 
linquishing its  hold  upon  the  tottering  tenement  of  the  body.  — Nor 
is  it  anything  but  natural  and  perfectly  justifiable  that  a suicide  should 
desire  to  die  as  easily  as  possible.  One  of  young  Hohenliausen’s 
wildly  mad  exclamations  was  „{$  babe  einige  9Jiale  ben  inncm  9Bunf<$ 
getyabt,  bajj  bod)  eine  praftifdje  Stnleitung  gum  bequemen  unb  flctrrn 
©elbfhnorben  erijttre"  (1.  c.  p.  194),  and  he,  having  contemplated 
water,  steel  and  pistol  as  the  means  of  his  own  voluntary  exit,  ul- 
timately shot  himself.  — Aye,  even  poor  Charlotte  Stieglitz  had,  or 
sought  to  have,  that  part  of  the  chest  pointed  out  to  her  where  the 
dagger  might  pierce  at  once  the  very  heart’s  core. 

Guided  by  some  such  view  as  this,  I presume,  it  was  that  Mei- 
ners  incidentally5)  remarked  that  so  slow  and  dreadfully  painful  a 
mode  of  suicide  as  self- starvation  is,  could  never  have  become  so 
usual  a mode  in  classical  antiquity,  had  not  the  warmth  of  the  re- 
spective climates  of  Greece  and  Italy,  probably,  rendered  the  hunger- 
death  less  difficult  and  torturing  than  it  is  in  more  northern  countries. 

It  is  true,  reading  the  accounts  of  some  of  the  deaths  by  self- 
starvation above  alluded  to,  e.  g.  that  of  Corellius  Rufus  (Pliny,  I, 

*)  Epist.  70  and  de  ira,  lib.  Ill,  c.  15.  3)  Tacitus,  Ann.  XV,  61 — 64. 

8)  Ibid.  XVI,  19.  4)  Vide  Plutarch's  life  of  Antony,  cc.  72,  80,  83.  5)  ftfev* 
mffttt  tfttofptftjfy  e$Ttftw,  & n,  p.  216/  Warn. 
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ep.  12)  and  Mdrcellinus  (Seneca,  ep.  77),  it  seems  clear  and  certain 
that  the  suffering  attendant  upon  them  was  far  from  being  so  in- 
tense or  distressing  as  modern  medical  writers  lead  us  to  suppose 
generally  connected  with  such  a manner  of  dying,  when  they  assure 
us  that,  ere  death  actually  ensues,  sufferings,  increasing  from  lassi- 
tude, debility,  swoonings  even  to  convulsions,  insanity,  nay,  fury, 
have  to  be  endured.  Whether,  however,  the  mere  climate  make  such 
a difference  as  Meiners  imagines,  only  a physician  could  tell  us,  and 
he  hiuiself  was  merely  a metaphysician.  Much  would  needs  depend 
on  age,  habits,  constitution,  and  certain  graduated  modifications  of 
the  process  adopted,  and  the  time  required ; and  I individually,  speak- 
ing off  the  book,  since  I am  completely  ignorant  of  these  matters, 
should  incline  to  imagine  that  the  ultimate  suffering  would  be  the 
same  in  southern  and  northern  climates ; moreover,  I feel  pretty  cer- 
tain that  in  modern  times  voluntary  self-starvation  is  fully  as  rare  a 
mode  of  suicide  in  Greece  and  Italy  as  it  is  in  e.  g.  England  and 
Germany.  Therefore,  what  suggests  itself  to  me  and  arrests  my 
attention  in  connexion  with  self-starvation  in  classical  antiquity  is, 
firstly,  the  calm  deliberateness  necessarily  attaching  to  this  method 
of  self-dispatchment , and,  secondly,  its  decorum , its  non-disfiguring, 
as  far  as  the  victim  is  concerned,  and  its  non-alarming,  as  far  as 
others  are  concerned,  peculiarity. 

Rochefaucault  says  in  his  low,  but  acute,  Reflections  and  Maxims 
(s.  v.  Death).  „Even  suicides  esteem  death  no  small  matter,  and 
are  as  much  startled  at  it,  and  decline  it  as  much  as  other  people, 
when  it  comes  in  any  other  shape  than  that  which  they  have  chosen. u 
And,  no  doubt,  in  individual  instances  certain  forms  of  self-destruction 
in  a pre-eminent  degree  harmonize,  so  to  speak,  with  the  state  of  mind, 
or  with  the  physical  constitution,  or  with  some  particular  association 
of  ideas,  or  with  the  contagious  influence  of  fasliionable  examples, 
so  that  simultaneously  with  the  resolution  to  embrace  death  a decided 
choice  of  some  definite  mode  is  made,  to  the  positive  exclusion  of 
ail  other  means.  But,  if  I mistake  not,  in  the  generality  of  cases 
those  who  are  bent  upon  dying  voluntarily  are  far  more  concerned 
about  the  certainty  of  the  success  of  their  attempt  than  about  the 
means  which  they  employ,  so  that  the  next  surest  means  are  the 
best,  and,  if  one  means  do  not  succeed,  some  other  is  forthwith  tried 
or  thought  of.  For  instance,  Porcia  is  reported  (Val.  Max.  IV,  6,  5, 
and  Dio  Cassius,  47,  c.  49,  but  cf.  Plutarch’s  life  of  Brutus,  c.  53) 
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to  have  taken  coals  out  of  the  fire;  Cato  said  to  his  son,  when  the 
latter  was  anxious  to  withhold  his  sword  from  him  „ cannot  I,  then, 
hold  back  my  breath,  or  run  my  head  against  the  wall?*  (Plutarch’s 
life  of  Cato,  c.  59,  and  Appian,  de  bell,  civil.  II,  c.  99);  the  effe- 
minate and  luxurious  Cleopatra,  besides  experimenting  wifi)  all  ima- 
ginable poisons,  attempted  both  self- starvation  and  stabbing  herself 
(Plutarch’s  life  of  Antony,  72,  80,  83);  Hhazis  (vide  §.  52)  tried 
another  means  forthwith,  after  the  first  had  proved  unsuccessful ; and 
on  a recent  occasion  one  of  our  countrymen  (vide  the  Examiner,  Aug*.  13, 
1853)  took  poison,  cut  his  throat,  and  threw  himself  into  a stream 
almost  simultaneously,  in  order  to  render  the  issue  perfectly  sure. 

Hohenhausen  (ubi  supra)  wrote  down  in  his  Journal.  „ Who- 
soever destroys  himself  by  passing  a knife  across  the  jugular  vein  or 
thrusting  one  into  his  heart,  is  the  real  slayer  of  himself,  inasmuch 
as  such  a mode  renders  the  action  far  more  immediate,  the  knife 
becoming,  as  it  were,  in  the  hand  a new  member,  and  the  blood 
streaming  over  into  its  pores !a  And,  no  doubt,  certain  forms  of 
self-destruction  imply,  or  appear  to  imply, 'a  greater  measure  of 
stoutness  of  nerve,  decision  of  character,  and  so-called  courage  than 
others;  but,  mefhinks  , upon  the  whole  whoso  has  vanquished  the 
love  of  life  were  weak  and  foolish  to  heed  over-much  the  mere  mode 
of  the  last  struggle  with  the  last  foe,  and  all  we  should  incline  to 
say  is  that  the  greatest  wisdom  is  then  manifested  by  selecting  a 
means  which  destroys  life  almost  instantaneously  and  leaves  no  pos- 
sibility of  rescue  out  of  the  clutches  of  death. 

We  found  (p.  11  of  §.  8)  Blanco  White  writing  to  the  effect 
that  the  „bodily  suffering*  connected  with  every  means  of  destroying 
the  body  is  the  natural  provision  to  check  the  desire  of  destroying 
it.  — But,  surely,  the  mere  physical  pain  attendant  on  a speedy 
means  of  self-slaughter  need  not  be  great,  and  is  certainly  anything 
but  so  great  as  that  which  accompanies  various  dental  or  surgical 
operations  which  are  readily  submitted  to  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
one’s  life.  „Non  dolet*,  said  yon  Arria,  when  she  summoned  and 
incited  her  less  resolute  spouse,  Caecina  Paetus,  to  strike  the  deadly 
blow,  and  even  many  a female  suicide,  howsoever  delicately  framed 
and  tenderly  fashioned,  has  since  then  re-echoed  yon  „ immortal 
voice*  (cf.  Pliny,  epp.  ID,  16).  Nay,  Schubert,1)  when  illustrating 


f)  ®ef<$f djtt  bet  ©tele,  p.  848  of  the  aecond  edition. 
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the  power  of  the  soul  over  what  is  corporeal  in  man,  and  expressing 
his  opinion  that  holding  back  one’s  breath  proyes  such  power  most 
strongly,  inasmuch  as  the  want  of  air  is  incomparably  more  urgent 
than  even  that  of  food,  winds  up  by  saying  „ slaves  of  ancient  Rome, 
as  in  modern  times  slaves  from  Angola,  killed  themselves  by  volun- 
tary holding-back  of  the  breath. u 

But,  whether  the  process  of  self-destruction  adopted  be  quick 
or  slow,  immediate  or  gradual,  the  criminality  of  the  act  remains  the 
same,  if  suicide  as  such  be  a crime;  and,  therefore,  the  more  than 
Stoical  persevering  resistance  to  food  and  drink,  wilful  self- starva- 
tion, cannot  but  be  just  as  much  real  and  criminal  suicide  as  is 
e.  g.  lethal  inebriation  by  charcoal’- fumes,  this  favorite  modem 
French  appliance.  — Nevertheless,  we*meet  with  a different  doctrine 
in  e.  g.  Goethe’s  celebrated  didactico-idyllic  Novel.  *)  Two  persons, 
Edward  and  Charlotte,  both  of  them  moving  in  the  higher  sphere  of 
society,  had  in  early  years  loved  each  other,  but,  compelled  by  their 
respective  circumstances,  had  contracted  each  a matrimonial  alliance 
with  somebody  else.  Having,  however,  in  the  lapse  of  time  become 
widowed,  they  met  again,  and  married  each  other;  but,  living  in 
retirement  and  affluence,  they,  anxious  for  more  society,  respectively 
invited  the  Captain,  a friend  of  Edward’s,  and  Ottilie,  a niece  of 
Charlotte’s,  to  come  and  reside  under  their  hospitable  roof  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period : -the  ultimate  consequence  of  which  arrange- 
ment was  that  Edward  fell  in  love  with  Ottilie,  and  Charlotte  be- 
came enamoured  of  the  Captain,  each  of  them  meeting  with  an  equal 
amount  of  affection  in  return;  and,  despite  all  the  peculiar  contri- 
vances which  were  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  averting  such 
a catastrophe,  Edward  and  Charlotte  mutually  agreed  to  dissolve 
their  union  and  to  ally  themselves  in  more  congenial  wedlock,  he 
with  Ottilie,  and  she  with  the  Captain.  Nevertheless,  Ottilie,  though 
she  loved  Edward  devotedly,  was  resolved  not  to  marry  him.  In- 
deed, by  way  of  atoning  for  her  share  in  the  guilt,  she  not  only 
expressed  her  determination  to  drown  herself,  which  resolution  by 
die  by  induces  Goethe  (2ty.  H,  c.  15  and  c.  18)  to  designate  her 
as  „bad  $mlt$e  tfittb",  „ba$  , etc.,  but,  having 


f)  £)ic  i.  e.  elective  affinities:  which  peculiar,  bat 

graphic,  title  owes  its  origin  to  the  circumstance  that  a chymical  principle  is 
therein  applied  to  the  moral  world,  i.  e.  „the  boundness  of  the  higher  will 
of  Man  to  the  lower  powers  of  Nature"  represented  and  — vindicated. 
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found  it  impossible  to  flee  from  or  to  avoid  Edward,  and  having 
vowed  to  Charlotte  that  she  would  never  even  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree encourage  his  suit,  she  subsequently  secretly  and  gradually 
starves  herself  to  death,  relatively  to  which  occurrence  Goethe  calls 
her  expressly  „ftac  (i.  e.  tote  er,  b.  (Sbuorb,  in  ©ebanten 

an  Me  $eilige/  b.  Dttilte,  cingefdjlafen  tear,  fo  fonnte  man  i^n 
feltfl  nennen),  lets  her  be  along  with  Edward  pompously  entombed, 
nay,  allows  her  to  be  supposed  to  have  become  a miracle-working 
Saint,  aye,  especially  claims  our  attention  for  that  friendly  moment, 
when  she  and  Edward  shall  together  awake  unto  Judgment 

Thus  much  about  the  plot  of  this,  to  my  taste,  tediously  minute 
work  in  connexion  with  our  topic.  With  whatever  else  we  might 
incline  to  object  to  as  moralty  reprehensible  or  aesthetically  puerile 
in  this  our  author’s  last  great  classical  production  we  have  not  here 
to  deal:  literary  historians  may  be  thereon  consulted  among  whom 
Vilmar *)  has  appeared  to  me  to  say  briefly  what  justly  can  be  said, 
and  I have  but  little  sympathy  with  opposite  vindicatory  dicta,  e.  g. 
Schaefer’s.3)  — Abiding  by  our  theme,  these  SBtofyfocrtoanMftbaften 
manifestly  aim  at  the  transfiguration  of  a certain  form  of  suicide, 
i.  e.  self-starvation,  as  though  it  were  not  suicide  at  all;  for  Goethe 
carefully  distinguishes  between  the  mode  of  exit  under  mention  and 
@etbfhnorb,  calls  it  rather  SRadtyrertfyum,  and  employs  a clergyman, 
Mittler  — whose  very  name,  by  the  by,  is  singularly  appropriate  to 
a representative  of  that  class  of  men  who  cry  „ peace!  peace!  where 
there  is  no  peace  and  where  none  can  or  ought  to  be  — , to  help 
Charlotte  to  understand  and  appreciate  such  distinction  ,fau$  ftttUdjm 
@rfinben!!!/J  (cf.  the  last  chapter  of  the  Novel). 

The  ethics  here  taught  are  not  exactly  quite  original,  howsoever 
absurd  they  may  be,  as  I will  now  show  by  reference  to  one  legal 
fixation  and  one  historical  incident. 

Sir  George  Mackensie  found  it  necessary  to  state,3)  with  re- 
ference to  the  very  case  of  self  - starvation , that  suicide  might  be 
equally  well  a matter  of  „ omission u as  one  of  „ commission *,  i.  e. 
self-starvation  is  the  omission  of  what  fondness  for  life  demands,  the 
conditions  of  self-preservation  require.  We  need  not  enter  into  the 


*)  ©cfdjldjtr  Ux  beutfdjen  StoKenaflitteratur , IB*  II,  p.  232  of  edit.  4.  !)  @e* 
tye’6  fcefcen,  S3.  II,  p.  191.  8)  The  laws  and  diatoms  of  Scotland  in  matters 
criminal,  1722,  title  Xllf. 
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old  dogmatic  division  of  sins  into  those  of  commission  and  omission 
which  would  not,  I presume,  much  better  bear  being  most  deeply 
scrutinized  than  yon  other  scholastic  division  of  sins  into  mortal  and 
venial  ones  (vide  Sect.  V).  Much  of  what  is  radically  erroneous  or 
defective  generally  finds  its  way  into  suchlike  definitions  of  the  schools 
and  their  systems  and  catechisms,  and  one  would  be  sometimes  more 
or  less  puzzled  to  discover  where  exactly  activity  and  passivity  begin 
and  end.  What,  however,  Sir  George  here  meant,  is  clear  enough, 
and  true  enough  too,  as  1 take  it. 

I have  already  in  an  earlier  § alluded  to  the  impeached,  im- 
prisoned, and  condemned  Danish  Minister  of  State,  Count  Struensee. 
Dr.  Balthasar  M (inter,  a learned  and  pious  Copenhagen  pastor,  un- 
dertook to  instruct  the  doomed  culprit  in  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  subsequently  published  a detailed  history  of  the  Count’s 
conversion,  in  which  *)  we  find  Struensee  after  his  conversion  making 
the  following  confession  to  Miinter.  „I  regard  my  death,  and  even 
everything  terrible  and  ignominious  therewith  connected  as  things 
which  God  finds  necessary  for  my  welfare.  At  the  commencement 
of  my  captivity  I thought  very  differently  about  the  matter,  when  it 
sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  this  issue  of  my  cause  would  be  the 
probable  one.  I wished  that  I might  fall  ill  and  die.  I even  had 
the  thought  of  abstaining  from  eating,  and  thus  starving  myself  to 
death;  yet,  I never  should  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  myself, 
though  I had  had  an  opportunity  for  doing  so.  I thank  God  from 
my  heart  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  thing  has  been  done.44 
Mark  here  the  antithesis!  ' 

How  such  a notion  could  come  to  assume  the  semblance,  at 
least,  of  a verity,  is  not  altogether  difficult  to  divine.  Firstly,  mere 
self- mortification  which  religion  has  often  prescribed,  or,  mere  ab- 
stemiousness which  disease  may  enjoin,  or  poverty  necessitate,  or 
discipline  inflict , „ or  taste  suggest , often  border  pretty  closely  upon 
self-starvation.  Secondly,  the  step  beyond  mere  temporary  refusal 
of  food  seems  at  first  so  natural  and  innocent  that  even  fretful,  stub- 
born, chastised,  unhappy  children  who  have  no  clear  notion  of  sui- 
cide, easily  fall  into  the  resolve  to  starve  themselves  out  of  their 
misery  or  their  grief.  Thirdly,  there  is  about  self-starvation  some- 
thing not  only  so  relative  and  graduated,  but  also  apparently  so 


9 be*  ©rafert  ©truenfee,  1772,  pp.  271,  272. 
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passive  that  it  seems  rather  letting  than  making  one’s  self  die,  and, 
because,  as  it  certainly  does  not  require  any  deed  of  external  violence, 
it  seems  not  to  imply  any  direct  attack  upon  life.  — Yet,  howsoever 
gentle,  decorous,  silent  and  slow  this  same  process  of  self-sought 
and  self-wrought  death  may  be,  it  is  literally  and  emphatically  still 
suicide ; for,  suicide  is  of  the  will  and  the  intent  and  the  mind,  and 
mere  external  forms  and  measures  do  not  by  any  means  essentially 
affect  moral  realities.  Nay,  more  than  this.  Speaking  in  general,  the 
nature  of  any  action  whatsoever,  whether  good  or  evil,  becomes  only 
intensified  in  motive  and  purpose  by  premeditated  continuity  and 
methodical  graduality,  and,  inasmuch  as  self- starvation  cannot  but 
lack  even  the  pretext  of  momentary  impulse  or  the  plea  of  temporary 
insanity,  it  presents  itself  to  us,  if  suicide  as  such  be  morally  wrong, 
as  even  more  reprehensible,  because  more  deliberate  and  pertinacious, 
than  a pistol-shot  before  the  brow  or  a dagger-thrust  into  the  heart. 
Consequently,  if  we,  on  the  one  hand,  must  seriously  decline  to  allow 
ourselves , as  even  so  great  a moralist  as  de  Wette *)  would  fain 
suggest,  „to  be  gladly  deceived  (t&uf<$en)  about  the  means  which 
Ottilie  chose",  and  here  to  distinguish  what  he  calls  „fetne 
iBbtuttg"  from  actual  ^©ctbflcntlctfoing'1,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
help  dissenting  from  Krug’s  supposition 2)  that  Goethe’s  assertion  that 
voluntary  self-starvation  was  not  suicide  had  been  „MeUei<$t  nut  an# 
etncm  getMffen  @enialitat$fi$el  tyingettforfen.'1  Goethe  was  no  longer 
a youth,  but  a man  of  sixty,  when  he  (1808  and  1809)  wrote  Me 
SBapDerMttMfdjaften,  and  men  at  that  time  of  life  are  generally 
beyond  the  affections  of  mere  Moreover,  he  really 

entertained  most  seriously  and  sincerely  somewhat  strange  views  on 
more  subjects  than  one  (let  us  think , for  instance,  of  his  anti-New- 
tonian theory  of  colors  and  his  imaginary  discovery  of  the  Urpflanje) ; 
and,  finally,  very  many  of  his  works  testify  pretty  clearly  that  his 
views  about  suicide  in  general  were  anything  but  clear  or  correct, 
as  we  shall  see  in  §.  21,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Me  8fibftt  be# 
jungett  SBcrttycr,  wherefore  it  may  suffice  here  to  annotate  that  in 
this  very  Novel  (vide  the  episode  of  Me  luunbftttd>en  9?fl<tybat6fiubCT) 
he  contents  himself  with  characterizing  the  attempt  at  self-destruction 


4)  93erlcfungen  fiber  bic  ©ittentc  $rc , II,  93b.  2,  pp.  318,  319.  2) 

mrinefi  $anb»$rtcriu4  bet  p$tlofort(f<$en  ©{fFenfdjaften  nebfl  f$m  SHttrratur,  93.  Ill, 
pp.  710-716. 
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on  the  part  of  a maiden  for  the  very  mean,  silly  and  godless  pur- 
pose of  being  avenged  upon  a youth  who,  though  dearer  to  her  than 
the  one  she  was  actually  betrothed  to,  happened  not  to  be  enamoured 
of  her,  as  a mere  „frftfamer  3Ba$nfhtn* ; and  that  in  his  drama 
Egmont  he  lets  the  dying  hero  come  in  for  a dream-vision  in  which 
the  suicidal  CISrchen  is  apotheosized  into  a glory-crowned  messenger 
of  Liberty. 

„I’d  apoc&rtereaze  a’  thegither,  after  the  manner  o’  the  ancient 
philosophers.  But  it’ 8 no’  lawful , I misdoubt,  to  starve  oneseL " 
Thus  wise  and  stern  old  Sandie  Mackaye  *)  in  such  thoughtftd  manner 
and  rough  dialect  as  may  fitly  remind  us  of  the  inmost  spirit  of 
brave  old  Puritanism,  instructed  and  genialized  by  modern  progress 
and  experience:  and  to  this  verdict  from  the  lips  of  yon  humble, 
but  philanthropic,  fictitious  hero,  not  to  Goethe’s  utterly  untenable 
would-be  speculative  refinement,  I cannot  but  most  cordially  subscribe. 

§.  10.  The  relation  of  self-execution  by  command  of  the 
magistracy,  and  of  death  solicited  from  a fellow-being, 

to  suicide. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  term 
autochiria,  and  in  connexion  with  it  the  two  following  cases  further 
suggest  themselves  to  us,  and  call  for  discussion. 

A.  Self-execution  by  command  of  the  magistracy. 

This  is  externally  autochiria,  though  it  lie  morally  altogether 
outside  of  the  pale  of  suicide.  Yet,  how  closely  allied  it  seems  to 
actual  suicide,  we  may  infer  from  what  will  come  before  us  (vide 
5§.  24,  25)  in  Plato’s  Phaedon  and  Leges.  Sokratcs,  whilst  strenuously 
arguing  against  the  lawfulness  of  suicide,  draws  into  his  elucidations 
the  case  at  issue,  but  carefully  distinguishes  it  from  what  he  defined 
as  veritable  suicide,  and  emphatically  pronounces  compliance  with 
the  legal  injunction  of  his  Athenian  judges  divinely  obligatory.  Less 
wisely,  and  if  it  be  not  an  error  of  judgment,  yet  it  was,  as  I think, 
a defect  in  method  on  his  part,  Plato  classes  it  under  the  head  of 
veritable  suicide,  though  he  too,  when  purposing  to  denounce  what 
he  considered  culpable  suicide,  expressly  excepted  self-execution  by 
command  of  the  magistracy. 


0 Vide  Kingsley’s  Alton  Locke,  vol.  II,  p.  179. 
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The  existence  and  practice  of  such  command  by  the  ^temporal 
powers  that  bea  we  encounter  in  non- Christian  lands,  classical,  semi- 
civilized,  and  Muhammadan. 

Every  student  of  ancient  Greek  history  will  readily  recall  to 
memory  the  notable  instances  of  Sokrates,  Theramenes,  Phokion  and 
his  fellow-patriots  Nikokles,  Thudippus,  Hegemon  and  Philokles  in 
the  4th  cent.  a.  C.  at  Athens ; *)  and  the  readers  of  Tacitus , Dion 
Cassius  and  Suetonius,  more  especially  about  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Nero  and  Domitian,  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  re- 
membering the  deaths  of  e.  g.  Seneca,  Silanus,  Macro,  Mamercus 
Aemilius  Scaurus,  Petronius  Turpilianus. 2) 

In  ancient  Aethiopia,  the  usual  and  legitimate  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  condemned  criminals  would  seem  to  have  been  the  one  under 
mention ; for,  the  king  was  wont  to  send  one  of  his  servants  with  a 
death-warrant  which  the  doomed  culprit  no  sooner  saw  than  he  went 
home  and  killed  himself;  if  he  attempted  to  flee,  such  flight  was  con- 
sidered by  his  nearest  relatives  a disgrace  to  themselves,  and  they 
forthwith  slew  him ; nay,  up  to  a late  period,  the  Priests  could  issue 
such  a mandate  even  to  the  King  himself.3)  Similar  instances  occa- 
sionally occur  in  the  history  of  Egypt,4)  that  of  ancient  Persia,5) 
that  of  China, 6)  and  that  of  ancient  Peru.  *)  But,  most  remarkable 
is  the  extent  to  which  this  legal  procedure  w ris,  and  still  is,  carried 
in  Japan,  where  the  Monarch  is  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  any  one 
of  his  Magnates  who  should  have  chanced  to  offend  him,  a command 
to  despatch  himself,  and  where  Delinquents  consider  the  privilege  of 
being  allowed  to  become  their  own  executioners  a signal  favor.8) 
Everybody  is,  of  course,  aware  of  the  Turkish  Sultan’s  habit  of 
transmitting  a silken  cord  to  the  Vizier  and  other  Dignitaries;  and 
most  of  my  readers  may  recollect  that  the  Chiefs  of  the  Assassins 
(vide  §.  45)  not  unfrequently  enjoined  self-destruction  on  their  de- 


*)  Vide  e.  g.  Xenophon’s  H.  G.  II,  3,  56,  and  Plutarch's  life  of  Phocion. 
*)  Cf.  e.  g.  Dio,  lib.  58,  24,  59,  3,  and  Ernesti’s  note  on  „compulit“  in  Sue- 
tonius’ Caligula  c.  23,  with  the  references  to  Tib.  c.  56  and  Nero  c.  35. 
3)  Diod.  Sik.  lib.  Ill,  5,  6,  and  lib.  XX,  27.  4)  Plutarch  in  his  quomodo 
amicus  etc.,  $.  32.  5)  Herodot,  lib.  Ill,  15,  2.  6)  Gutzlaff,  as  already  quoted, 
vol.  I,  pp.  225,  235,  295,  314,  435,  and  vol.  II,  p.  33.  Prescott,  Conquest 
of  Peru,  vol.  I,  p.  454.  8)  Vide  what  Coccejus  communicates  in  his  Grotius 
lllustralus  (loco  citato)  from  Gaspar  Velela  in  epp.  Soc.  Jesu  de  rebus  Japan, 
lib.  II,  p.  231;  and  cf.  Section  II. 
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pendents,  albeit  only  by  way  of  proving  the  unconditional  authority 
they  possessed  over  them. f) 

Were  we  to  ask:  where  did  the  said  magisterial  custom  first 
originate?  — I know  not,  but  should  incline  to  seek  its  primitive 
source  in  Asia  or  north-eastern  Africa,  whence  it  might  have  made 
its  way  at  an  early  period  into  Greece,  and  thence  into  Italy,  al- 
ready during  the  early  ages  of  the  Republic  (isolated  instances  occur 
in  Livy  and  the  elder  Pliny). 

Into  the  penal  usages  of  Christianity,  however,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  nothing  similar  was  ever  adopted;  and  only  analogous,  not 
identical,  is  even  the  lawless  occasional  practice  of  Pirates  or  Mu- 
tineers to  call  upon  their  luckless  and  helpless  victims  to  „walk  the 
plank“,  i.  e.  to  step  deliberately  without  further  parley  or  delay  into 
the  deep,  deep  sea. 

The  curious  in  matters  of  this  description  might  further  ask: 
from  what  motive  were  or  are  those  condemned  to  die  commanded 
themselves  to  execute  upon  themselves  the  last  sentence  of  the  law, 
instead  of,  as  our  modem  Christian  usage  prescribes,  being  executed 
by  others  ? — The  very  learned  bishop  of  Gloucester  very  dogmati- 
cally instructs  us  (ubi  supra,  Book  IT,  sect.  4)  that  we  have  to 
regard  the  custom  under  discussion  as  an  intensification  of  unfeeling - 
ness  or  cruelty  towards  the  victims.  However,  as  we  just  now  saw, 
It  was  in  some  countries  at  least  meant  and  felt  to  be  the  very 
iopposite,  viz.  a favor  and  boon  conferred;  nor  should  I like  to 
affirm  that  even  in  our  own  days  Christian  criminals  condemned  to 
die  would  always  consider  a magisterial  command  or  permission  to 
put  themselves  to  death  a s something  added  to  the  severity  of  capita 
punishment  Of  course,  much  could  not  but  depend  upon  the  natural 
disposition  and  the  nervous  system  of  each  individual,  and,  therefore, 
no  universally  valid  statement  can  be  made  on  so  general  a case. 
But,  some  few  facts  would  seem  to  tend  considerably  to  weaken  the 
force  of  Warburton’s  dictum.  For  instance,  how  numerous  are  not 
in  our  own  annals  of  crime  instances  of  condemned  malefactors  (e.  g. 
Sindercome,  Campbell,  Bolton,  Wild,  Price,  Hackman,  Barrington) 
who  either  committed  or  attempted  suicide  prior  to  the  day  of 
execution;  and  the  daily  Newspapers  bid  us  notice  what  extreme 


^ Cf.  what  Moore  in  his  Lalla  Rookh  affirms  of  the  disciples  of  Hakem 
ben  Bashem. 
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precautions  the  authorities  of  public  justice  often  find  it  necessary 
to  take  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  the  inmates  of  the  con- 
demned cell  from  anticipating  with  their  own  hand  the  work  of  the 
lawful  executioner.  Consequently , it  would  appear  that  very  many 
would,  like  Eugene  Aram,  prefer  what  he  called  a 9 decent  and 
manly u mode  of  death,  i.  e.  self- slaughter,  to  an  ignominious  and 
a passive  one,  i.  e.  being  hanged,  or  in  some  other  maimer  put  to 
death,  by  a public  functionary  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Nevertheless, 
I am  not  prepared  to  deny  that,  if  self- execution  were  really  the 
process  of  capital  punishment  constituted  by  our  modem  magistracies 
into  the  order  of  the  day,  many  delinquents  would  in  their  own 
persons  verify  the  proverbial  perverse  disinclination  to  submit  to 
what  is  prescribed  and  commanded  as  they  now  verify  the  equally 
proverbial  rebellious  inclination  to  do  what  is  proscribed  and  inter- 
dicted; and  I need  scarcely  intimate  that  with  some  doomed  criminals 
the  love  of  life,  or,  the  fear  of  death,  is  still  so  potent  a principle 
and  such  a master-passion  that  quite  as  much  actual  violence  would 
he  required  to  force  them  into  taking  the  last  step  of  their  own 
accord  as  is  now  occasionally  required  to  ^launch  them  into  eter- 
nity % and  that  even  the  physical  feebleness,  not  to  speak  of  their 
moral  faint-heartedness,  of  others  might  often  needlessly  prolong  or 
exacerbate  their  death-struggles. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  I myself  feel  disposed  to  assume,  that 
a species  of  kindness  and  favor  was  really  intended  to  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  said  magisterially  bidden  self-execution;  at  least,  this 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  case  more  especially  at  Athens,  and 
in  a measure  likewise  in  Rome,  Thence,  whilst  in  the  latter  oity 
the  doomed  victim  was  allowed  to  select  the  means  of  exit  most 
suitable  to  his  own  predilections,  the  potion  (xmvetov)  proffered  by 
the  Athenian  State  was,  if  we  scrutinize  e.  g.  the  comparatively 
mild  sufferings  of  the  dying  Sokrates,  evidently  a very  geutle  mode 
of  execution.  However,  here  I will  annotate  that  Plato’s  (and  mainly 
bis)  description  of  the  apparently  painless  death  of  Sokrates  has 
induced  modem  medical  writers *)  to  discredit  Pliny’s  statement  that 
the  draught  offered  to  him  was  hemlock  (cicuta,  that  species  called 
eonium  maeulatum)  which,  they  affirm,  produces  mueh  more  varied, 
violent  and  agonizing  symptoms  and  sufferings.  But,  also  the  cir- 


0 Vide  the  article  in  (fcnmfotfonefcicon. 
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cumstance  that  e.  g.  on  the  isle  of  Keos  and  in  the  Greek  colony 
Massilia,  where  the  magistracy  permitted  suicide  as  a boon  to  certain 
persons  (vide  §.  34),  hemlock  (xwveiov)  was  always  resorted  to, 
proves  that  it  must  have  been  the  most  easy  means  then  known,  i.  e. 
a most  painlessly  and  quickly  effective  poison,  whatever  herb  it  may 
have  been,  and  whatever  the  ancient  (now  unknown,  it  would  seem) 
mode  of  preparing  it  may  have  been,  on  which  matter  I take  the 
liberty  of  referring  those  interested  therein  to  such  particulars  as 
Brondsted1)  and  Welcker2)  have  taken  the  trouble  to  collect,  since 
1 shall  revert  to  these  respective  interesting  and  instructive  essays  of 
theirs  on  a later  occasion  (§.  34). 

By  the  by,  a very  different  and  most  strange  reason  for  causing 
criminals  to  be  their  own  executioners  1 have  read  in  old  Montaigne.9) 
9 On  dit  que  Witolde,  Prince  de  Lithuania,  introduisit  en  cette  Na- 
tion, que  le  Criminal  condamnd  h mort,  eust  luy-mesme  de  sa  main, 
h se  deflair e:  trouvant  estrange , qu’un  tiers , innocent  de  la  (aide, 
fust  employd  et  charge  dun  homicide  “ But,  first  of  all,  1 have 
very  considerable  doubts  about  the  fact  itself.  We  learn  from  Voigt  1) 
that  Witowd  (Witold,  Vitondus)  was  Grand-Duke  of  Lithuania  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries  (f  1430)  and  „ stood  forth  for  more  than 
half  a century  in  the  history  of  the  North-Eastern  peoples  as  one 
of  the  greatest  and  mightiest  princes a ; and  we  further  learn  from 
Cromer5)  that  on  one  of  Witowd’s  numerous  compaigns,  anno  1405, 
some  of  his  subjects  — the  Lithuanians  were  a rude,  warlike*,  and 
treacherous  race,  and  at  that  time  still  Pagans,  1 believe,  since 
Lithuania  was  that  European  land  in  which  tlie  sway  of  Idolatry 
was  broken  last  — had  by  rapine  and  murder  misbehaved  them- 
selves to  such  an  extent  as  to  incur  his  sore  displeasure,  whereupon 
he  condemned  two  of  the  malefactors  to  hang  themselves,  the  his- 
torian (Cromer)  adding  „patrio  more*,  and  assuring  bis  readers  that 
they  did  so  forthwith,  lest  something  worse  might  be  in  store  for 
them.  This,  and  no  more,  stands  in  the  edition  of  Cromer  to  which 
I have  had  access.  Ou  the  motive  ascribed  by  Montaigne,  Cromer 


D ftrifm  ml  Unterfudptngen  in  (Brtafcnfonb  tt.  f.  ».  in  a<$t  fBwfcftn.  <5rfb$ 
$n<$,  1826,  p.  79,  unb  Milage  I,  pp.  81,  86,  87,  97,  98.  2)  Dtyctntfoe*  Sftufcum, 
1833,  p.  614,  Item.  8)  Essais,  liv.  Ill,  ch.  1.  *)  $ret$tn*,  8.  VH, 

p.  553.  5)  Poleoia,  five  de  origine  et  rebus  testis  Polononun,  1580,  lib.  XVI, 
p.  260.  Barbeyrac,  in  his  notes  on  Pufendorf,  lib.  VIII,  c,  4,  & 6,  nr.  % 
spot ea  p.  384  of  an  earlier  edit  (1555)  which  I have  not  teen.  Both  P.  and 
B.  have  adopted  Montaigne's  Matemeat 
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is  altogether  silent,  and  it  probably  originated  simply  in  the  circum- 
stance that,  as  often,  the  naive  essayist's  lively  imagination  played 
a prank  upon  his  memory,  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  which  latter 
faculty  he  himself  so  frequently  complains.  — But,  supposing  for  a 
moment  Witowd  really  to  have  harboured  some  such  reason?  Let 
us  make  bold  to  comment  on  its  extreme  folly,  not  because  any 
discussion  of  the  isolated  phenomenon  as  such  can  prove  much  to 
our  taste,  but  only  because  a kindred  principle  obtrudes  itself  on 
manifold  occasions. 

An  executioner  is  only  a servant  of  the  magistracy,  and  is  as 
such  irresponsible,  because  willless.  If,  therefore,  by  an  execution 
homicide  be  committed,  the  law,  the  judge,  not  the  headsman  or 
hangman  commits  it.  This  is  self-evident  to  everybody  who  thinks 
at  all.  But,  nevertheless,  public  opinion  attaches,  generally  speaking, 
something  degrading  and  odious  to  the  office  and  person  of  the  final 
executive  of  penal  legislature;  and,  no  doubt,  such  opinion  links 
itself  to  certain  delicate  and  tender  feelings  which  we  cannot  but 
applaud;  but,  at  the  same  time,  does  it  not  betray  a decided  want 
of  correct  discernment?  No  office  whatsoever,  methinks,  if  pronoun- 
ced lawful  by  the  constitution  of  a land,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
claims  of  society,  administered  in  a spirit  of  humaneness  and  with 
the  requisite  skilfulness,  is  a just  subject  for  opprobrium  or  contempt. 
As  long  as  Christian  communities  adhere  to  the  enforcement  of  capital 
punishment  for  specified  offences,  the  said  capital  punishment,  In 
whatsoever  manner  it  take  place,  must  be  performed  by  somebody, 
and  this  somebody  is  therefore  unquestionably  a useful  and  necessary 
member  of  the  body  politic,  the  Christian  community.  We  may  not 
exactly  envy  his  vocation,  — nor  do  we  e.  g.  envy  die  sailors  who 
in  the  navy  are  bound  to  string  up  their  delinquent  comrade,  or  the 
soldiers  who  are  called  out  to  shoot  down  the  deserter,  or  drummers 
who  must  flay  a fellow -hireling  to  death,  or  marksmen  who  are 
commanded  to  fire  at  midnight  at  die  heart  of  a helpless  Due 
d’Enghien,  or  artillery  - men  who  are  bid  to  cannonade  into  the  ice 
over  which  the  defeated  foe  is  retreating!!  But,  inasmuch  as  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  us  do  not  follow  a calling  of  our  own 
choosing,  but  rather  one  which  e.  g.  the  station  into  which  we  were 
born,  the  occupations  of  our  parents,  the  pecuniary  means  we  have 
to  inherit  or  to  forego,  more  or  less  accidentally  force  upon  us,  I 
for  one  have  no  notion  of  admitting  that  any  mere  profession  or 
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trade  as  such  sheds  dishonor  or  honor  on  an  individual,  and  incline 
to  believe  that,  if  the  profession  or  trade  be  but  in  themselves  legal 
and  moral,  any  one  of  the  many  may  afford  equal  dignity  to  the 
individual.  Butchery  in  human  flesh  were  to  me  just  as  little  a 
pleasant  or  edifying  employment  as  butchery  in  any  other  flesh ; but, 
may  not  an  executioner  be  a gentle-hearted,  philanthropic,  earnest, 
unspotted  member  of  society  as  well  as  the  presiding  judge  in  a 
Criminal  Court?  Out  upon  our  wretched  caste -system  in  Christian 
lands,  more  especially,  however,  in  our  own,  which,  if  we  penetrate 
beneath  the  surface  and  into  its  deepest  essence,  and  view  it  by  day- 
light, is  not  over -much  wiser  or  better  than  that  of  the  Hindoos 
whom  we  quarrel  with  and  would  fain  convert.  When  and  where 
men  and  women  will  and  must  eat  animal  food,  the  butcher  exercises 
an  honorable  profession;  when  and  where  men  and  women  will  and 
must  wear  shoes  and  boots,  the  maker  thereof  exercises  an  honorable 
profession;  when  and  where  children  will  and  must  be  taught  to 
read,  spell,  write  and  cast  accounts,  the  village-schoolmaster  exercises 
a profession  quite  as  honorable  as  the  village-parson  who  in  his  turn 
purveys  to  adults  who  will  and  must  hear  sermons;  aye,  and  I do 
not  scruple  to  affirm  that  the  character  and  work,  the  life  and  death 
of  very  many  a humble  schoolmaster  in  our  country  seem  to  me 
to  place  him  in  genuine  Christian  respectability  infinitely  higher  than 
Bishop  X Y Z of  the  diocese  of  A B C.  How  long  more,  alas! 
how  long  still  shall  we  persevere  in  bowing  down  to  and  worship- 
ping profession^  possessions,  stations  and  ranks  as  such?  Or,  deny, 
if  you  dare  that  the  disposition,  the  principles,  the  conduct,  the  in- 
ward and  outward  life  of  very  many  a Teacher  and  Governess,  Trades- 
man and  Shopkeeper  place  them  before  God  immeasurably  higher 
than  the  Rev. ...,  Dr.  ...,  Merchant  or  Broker  ...,  the  Right  Reverend ..., 
and  my  Lord  ....  And,  when  our  State-Church  shall  have  become 
a People’s  Church,  and  our  Clergymen  shall  have  become  thinking 
and  meek  men,  we  shall,  perhaps,  as  a nation  discover  and  confess 
that  Christian  Socialism , rightly  apprehended,  is  anything  but  a 
Godless  fallacy.  — — 

However,  to  return.  As  before  said,  wheresoever  the  autho- 
rities of  public  justice  enjoined  self- execution,  it  could,  of  course, 
not  be  regarded  as  a suicidal  act;  on  the  contrary,  not  to  execute 
one’s  self,  when  the  established  and  acknowledged  laws  commanded 
it | would  be,  palpably,  in  the  same  measure  disobedience  to  them 
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in  which  self-exeeution  would  be,  when  they  interdict  it  Thence, 
for  instance,  the  Muhammadans  unhesitatingly  comply  with  the  Sul  to- 
nic mandate  I have  previously  specified,  though  they  cherish  a sin- 
cere and  an  extreme  horror  of  suicide  on  Koranic  grounds,  and  are 
anything  but  addicted  to  it,  as  we  shall  learn  in  Section  III.  — 
An  altogether  different  question,  however,  would  be  this:  is,  tl^en, 
any  public  magisterial  body  authorised  to  command  self-execution? 
Methtnks,  supposing  the  person  thus  commanded  to  be  a malefactor , 
and  bis  life  to  have  been  forfeited  to  those  existent  laws  of  the 
country  under  which  he  has  lived  and  to  which  he  had  sworn  fealty, 
the  life  he  still  lives  is,  properly  speaking,  no  longer  his  own  pro- 
perty, but  belongs  rather  to  those  very  laws;  and,  it  is  a question 
of  comparatively  small  moment  how , i.  e.  through  what  particular 
instrumentality,  it  becomes  taken  away.  If  the  State,  whether  Prince, 
Parliament,  Senate,  or  Judge,  have  any  right  to  decree  capital 
punishment  at  all,  it  has,  as  I think,  an  undoubt&ble  right  also  to 
prescribe  the  mode  of  such  punishment,  and  we  should  have  just 
cause  to  blame  and  condemn  only  then,  if  the  mode  prescribed  were 
wantonly  barbarous  or  needlessly  tedious.  My  own  individual  im- 
pression, therefore,  is,  as  I have  already  hinted,  that  in  such  a case 
the  subject’s  duty  would  render  obedience  imperative  upon,  even 
though  it  Bhould  be  repugnant  to,  die  victim.  — Nevertheless,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that,  since  likewise  the  doomed  malefactor  remains  a 
tree  agent  in  relation  to  the  matter  at  issue,  no  law  whatsoever 
can  carry  out  such  a decree,  unless  he  himself  become  finally  a 
consenting  and  abetting  party  to  it;  and,  unquestionably,  the  more 
consistent  and  every  way  sensible  procedure  is  to  let  the  law  do 
by  its  servants  what  it  by  its  servants  pronounced . 

Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  person  thus  commanded  to 
be  gu&tlat,  the  very  issuing  of  the  oommand  is  judicial  murder f 
in  the  most  literal  sense  of  this  term,  yet,  the  compliance  therewith, 
the  not  of  self-execution  in  consequence  of  it,  would  most  assuredly 
not  to  be  suicide,  as  we  have  also  already  hinted.  But,  inasmuch 
as  every  social  covenant,  every  politic  compact  is  subject  to,  aaj 
limited  by,  moral  conditions,  it  follows  that  law  and  jurisdiction 
terminate  where  injustice,  caprice,  tyranny  commence,  and  nobody 
can  be  required  to  lend  obedience  to  the  prescriptions  or  injunction 
of  lawlessness  and  illegality,  and  much  less  to  lend  a helping 
to  the  fulfilment  of  their  enactments.  Thence,  it  cannot  he  other- 
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vise  than  right,  just,  wise,  manful,  heroic  in  end)  cases  to  disobey 
and  to  rebel,  as  tor  as  power  is  within  our  reach,  and  to  hope 
*even  against  hope*  that  the  great  invisible  power  of  justice  and 
troth  winch  the  Believing  call  God,  because  it  is  of  Good,  will  still 
appear  and  prevail  and  rescue  self-conscious  innocence  out  of  the 
dutches  of  the  ^Powers  that  be*,  but  are  — of  Cbaos,  Guilt,  and 
the  DeviL  — Nevertheless,  if  any  individual  can  and  will  reconcile 
himself  to  becoming  an  irresponsible  instrument  in  the  victimisation 
of  his  own  temporal  life  under  such  tearful  circumstances , — and 
many  a one  has  done  so  — , we  may  oaV  his  tonight  imported, 
his  yielding  feeUo,  but  there  still  remains  a „saored  simplicity*  of 
adf-devotednaae  which  more  than  merely  washes  away  every  stain. 
Thera  is  hero-stnff  which  will  not  of  its  own  accord  band,  and  must 
be  broken  by  foreign  strength;  but,  if  be  or  she  chance  not  to  be 
made  of  snehlike  hero-stuff,  why  should  they  not  hie  themselves 
away  quickly  on  the  easiest  path  left  open  to  their  cboioe?  Suspense 
might  only  intensify  suffering;  delay  might  only  exasperate  the  foe. 

I have  already  stated  that  the  penal  polity  of  Christendom 
never  commands  a criminal  who  is  condemned  to  death,  to  become 
his  own  executioner ; consequently,  if  such  a person  destroy  himself 
is  prison,  we  cannot  hesitate,  in  accordance  with  the  premises  we 
have  laid  down,  to  account  him  — a suicide.  It  is  true,  the  said 
penoo  may  regard  his  life  as  already  de  jure  lost  to  the  State,  his 
relations,  dependents,  friends,  if  he  have  any,  and  the  possibility  of 
any  farther  active  and  direct  usefulness  on  bis  part  during  such 
brief  period  of  his  forfeited  life  as  is  stiii  allotted  to  him,  has  de 
facto  diminished  into  all  but  nought.  Nor  will  I intimate  that  he 
fees  unto  himself  the  longest  possible  term  for  the  preparation  of 
b soul  lor  its  yonderward  flight  — a consideration  of  this  kind 
* entirely  of  bis  own  peculiar  province , and  seems  to  me , as  I 
dated  in  an  earlier  $,  moreover  somewhat  debatable  ground  — ; 
tot,  I do  venture  to  urge  what  cm  scarcely  be  denied,  that  he 
ev«  to  Society  the  appointed  exemplary,  as  it  is  usually  denomi- 
aated,  public  atonement  for  his  crime  or  crimes,  according  to  the 
tanner  fixed  by  its  special  legal  organization.  One  simple  point,  how- 
eter,  here  somewhat  naturally  suggests  itself.  Inasmuch  as  it,  un- 
toubtedly,  lies  in  the  Spirit  of  our  Religion  that  the  Magistracy 
toould  „ temper  Justice  with  Mercy*,  even  opposite  to  the  most 
Booing,  that  Spirit  is  manifestly  ,,  grieved*,  when  by  the  menace 
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and  expectation  of  a death  either  brutally  cruel  or  unwarrantably 
ignominious  the  delinquent  is,  as  it  were,  driven  into  despair  and 
desperation.  For  instance,  if  Patkul  had  in  his  dungeon  suicidaUy 
anticipated  the  absolutely  fiendish  tortures,  by  the  inflicting  of  which 
Charles  XII  indelibly  stigmatized  his  in  sundry  respects  generous 
character,  who  would  like  to  „cast  the  first  stone  “ upon  him?  Or, 
when,  as  a soldier  and  a nobleman  instinctively  shrinking  from  the 
death  of  a common  felon  on  the  gallows-tree,  which  a Hayn&u  had 
caused  to  be  erected,  by  the  hangsman’s  hand,  Lewis  Batthy£ny  in 
the  night  previous  to  the  fatal  6th  of  October,  1848,  struck  at  his 
own  throat  with  a dagger  which  his  faithful  and  prideful  spouse 
had  secretly  given  to  him  at  their  farewell  - interview : who  would 
incline  to  visit  such  suicidal  attempt  heavily  upon  yon  captive  pa- 
triot and  ruler?  — We  need  not  reply  to  this  last  question  by 
poetic  eulogies,  as  one  of  the  many  rather  politically  maddened  than 
morally  inspired  minstrels  of  Young  Germany  (vide  Schulte,  @c~ 
btdjte,  p.  25)  has  done;  but,  we  will  lay  our  hands  upon  our  own 
hearts,  and  — be  silent. 

B.  Death  solicited  from  a fellow-being. 

This  mode  of  dying  has  been  termed  by  some  writers  „auto- 
chiria  passiva",  by  others  „ indirect  suicide. a However,  the  latter 
term  is  palpably  far  too  general  and  vague,  and  the  first  one  only 
apparently  graphic,  since  suffering  usually  applies  to  what  is  against 
our  will,  and  scarcely  ever  to  what  we  ourselves  request  or  com- 
mand. We  will,  however,  in  this  § occasionally  use  it  for  brevity’s 
sake.  But,  about  the  mere  technical  epithet  we  will  not  detain  the 
reader  any  longer,  and,  in  a moral  point  of  view,  I can  only  sub- 
scribe to  what  Pufendorf  *)  has  said  about  it  in  the  three  following 
sentences.  „Id  quoque  heic  observandum,  ad  rem  nihil  facere,  pro- 
pria quis  manu  cadat,  an  alios  quovis  modo  adigat  ad  mortem  sibi 

inferendam.tf  „Nam  qui  mori  heic  et  nunc  non  debuit,  non  ex- 

cusatur,  si  alterius  manibus  in  arcessenda  morte  usus  fuerit;  quippe 
cum  ipse  fecisse  censeatur,  quod  quis  per  alium  facit,  Etsi  qui 
manus  suas  huic  ministerio  commodavit,  crimine  se  quoque  adstrin- 
gere  possit.4*  Which,  being  interpreted,  meaneth  that  it  is  to  all 
rational  intents  and  purposes  identical  with  suicide  proper . — How- 
ever, in  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  phenomenon  under  mention 


*)  De  Jure  Naturae  et  Gentium,  lib.  II,  c.  4,  §.  19. 
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merits  exemplification,  and,  in  a psychological  point  of  view,  it 
deserves  inspection. 

Omitting  the  well-known  very  frequent  occurrence  that  among 
the  ancient  Barbarians,  Bomans,  and  Jews  whole  troops  of  persons 
wishful  for  immediate  death,  more  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  captivity,  were  wont  to  kill  one  another  by  mutual  con- 
sent and  incitement  (vide  various  examples  on  the  pages  of  Dio 
Cassius,  Tacitus,  Diodorus  Sikulus  and  Josephus),  only  the  last 
survivor  in  such  cases  using  his  own  hand  against  himself,  I will 
select  a few  instances  of  individuals  who  got  themselves  slain  by 
their  armor- bearer,  their  slave,  their  dependent,  or  their  friend. 

In  the  Old  Testament  already  we  are  introduced  in  this  res- 
pect to  Abimelech  and  Saul.  On  the  twofold  narrative  about  the 
manner  of  Abimelech’s  exit  we  shall  comment  in  §.  50,  and  I will 
here  merely  in  passing  annotate  what  Winer  (in  his  bibliftyd  9£eal= 
toorterbud)  s.  v.  Hbtmcledj)  draws  attention  to,  viz.  that  throughout 
Antiquity  it  was  considered  disgraceful  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  a 
woman.  Thus,  for  instance,  Sophokles1)  lets  Herakles  lament  to 
the  following  effect  „a  woman,  a weak  one,  not  endowed  with  the 
strength  of  a man,  she  alone  has,  without  sword,  dispatched  me.“ 
Of  considerably  greater  importance  and  interest  is  the  death  of  the 
first  King  over  Israel,  about  which  likewise  two  differing  statements 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  biblical  documents,  which  matter, 
and  much  else,  we  shall  more  or  less  minutely  discuss  also  in  §.  50, 
wherefore  we  may  here  content  ourselves  with  making  mention  of 
two  points.  Firstly.  Calmet  expressly  assures  us 3)  that  Rabbinism 
views  Saul’s  death  as  really  suicidal.  „The  Jews  put  Razis  among 
their  most  illustrious  Martyrs,  and  pretend  to  prove  from  this  ex- 
ample, and  from  those  of  Saul  and  Samson,  that  in  certain  cases 
self-murder  is  not  only  allowed,,  but  is  laudable  and  meritorious. a 
Secondly.  That  the  shield-bearer  would  neither  slay  nor  survive  his 
King  and  Captain,  nor  himself  risk  being  made  a prisoner  of  by 
the  Philistines,  is  natural  enough;  but,  whether  David’s  execution 
of  the  Amalekite  was  considerate  and  generous,  if  we  weigh  the 
notions  prevalent  in  that  age,  we  shall  enquire  in  §.  50. 


*)  Track.  1039 — 1041.  *)  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  in  the  English  trans- 

lation a.  w Basis,  Samson,  Saul,  Achitophel,  to  which  respective  articles 
reference  will  be  made  in  the  sequel. 
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Not  a little  remarkable,  however,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that 
the  Septuaginta  found  in  the  Book  of  Job  already  a declaration  of 
the  impiety  of  autocbiria  passive ; indeed,  this  matter  is  eurious 
enough  to  deserve  being  looked  into  for  a few  moments.  The 
passage  is  ch.  XXX,  verse  24  which  (I  use  Tischendorfs  edition]) 
they  have  rendered  thus : et  yip  ocpeXov  duvafpjv  spaorov  x&ptooaadac, 
fcrftstc  yt  hip oo  %ai  itottjost  pot  touto.  Commenting  on  it,  the 
mediaeval  Greek  monk  Olympiodor  (vide  p.  459  of  the  Catena  of 
Nicetas  about  which  we  shall  speak  in  §.  72)  says  what  follows. 
„Quare  libenter,  nullft  interpositft  mor&,  vel  ipse  manum  mihi  inji- 
ciens,  si  Iliad  sine  peccato  liceret,  vel  ahum  ad  caedtm  meam  pre 
cibus  solicitans,  calaraitatibus  me  eriperem.  Atque  utinam  hoc  mihi 
liceret,  utiqne  sane  fecissem ; nunc  autem  non  possum,  vetitum  enim 
est,  ne  quis  sibi  mortem  consciscat.  Vides  Iliad,  Potsetn,  non  prop- 
ter imbeciilitatem,  sed  propter  prohibitionem,  ab  eo  diet ; nefas  enim 
et  scelestnm  est,  vitam  sibi  eripere.  Ex  his  igitur  plagae  simul  gra- 
vitas  ostendebatur , et  cauta  ac  provlda  circumspectio , ne  sibi  inei- 
(fias  8trueret,  observabatur:  qni  enim  mortem  violentam  sibi  inferaot, 
fanqu&m  homiddli  rei  censendi  sunt.*  However,  does  this  verse 
really  convey  aught  to  the  effect  that  Job  wishes  he  might  lay 
hands  upon  himself,  or,  at  least,  request  some  other  person  to  die - 
patch  him  ? The  Hebrew  wordB,  which  are  indubitably  very  obscure 
and  debateable,  and  of  which  our  authorized  version  „Howbeit  he 
will  not  stretch  out  his  hand  to  the  grave,  though  they  cry  in  his 
destruction*  is  to  me  at  least  all  but  unintelligible,  and  seems  next  to 
utterly  senseless , run  thus : Ji"6  iT£2~QN  -P"T6tt^  7JN. 

The  best  modern  commentators  (about  the  position  of  the  book  of 
Job  in  general  to  suicide,  and  about  the  peculiar  relation  of  the 
LXX  to  the  Hebrew  original  vide  §.  49)  are  in  doubt  about  almost 
every  word,  e.  g.  whether  'P2  should  be  taken  as  two  words  or 
as  one,  whether  should  be  regarded  pronominally  (=  they)  or 
adverbially  (=  therefore),  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of  y , if  taken 
alone,  and  of  "PB,  etc.  etc.;  nay,  indeed,  whether  the  entire  verse 
be  intensely  ironical,  or,  expressive  of  a return  of  the  love  of  life, 
or,  an  exclamation  of  a sort  of  resigning  despondency.  We  thus 
gain  e.  g.  mainly  the  three  following  interpretations.  „Only  let  God 
leave  my  corpse  at  rest,  when  I am  once  gone!  or,  must  the  de- 
parted even  after  their  death  cry  ?a  — „But,  when  falling,  does  not 
anybody  lift  up,  or  stretch  out,  his  hand  to  save  himself,  and  when 
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perishing,  or  about  to  perish,  does  not  one  complain  thereof,  or, 
cry  for  help?*  — „ But,  no  imploring,  or  prayer,  avails,  when  God 
stretches  out  his  hand,  and,  when  God’B  visitation  comes,  is  im- 
ploring thereabout  to  any  purpose,  or  admissible  ?u  — At  all  events, 
the  translation  given  by  the  LXX  would  seem  to  me  a sheerly 
impossible  one,  and  would  appear  to  me  to  have  been  based  upon 
some  altogether  different  reading  of  our  passage,  or,  to  be  a strange 
exemplification  of  gross,  wilful  or  involuntary,  misconception. 

As  regards  Roman  story,  the  matter  at  issue  enacts  a somewhat 
significant  part  in  the  later  days  of  the  Republic  and  during  the 
reigns  of  the  early  Caesars.  Let  us  remember,  for  instance,  Cajus 
Gracchus  and  Philokrates  or  Euporus,  Cajus  Cassius  and  Pindarus, 
Marcus  Junius  Brutns  and  Straton,  Marcus  Antonios  and  Rhamnus 
and  Eros,  the  deaths  of  the  generals  Publius  and  Censorinus  in  the 
Parthian  war  of  Marcus  Crassus,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
the  deaths  of  Nero  and  Otho. 

The  moralising  anecdotal  Roman  writer  Valerius  Maximus  (ii- 
bro  citato)  considers  such  a mode  of  calling  in  foreign  aid  a proof 
of  dastardly  irresoluteness , a process  originating  in  a species  of 
fear  of  death  which  still  lingers  in  the  soul,  a kind  of  ignominious 
cowardice  or  Nemesis- wrought  weakness.  However,  we’ll  let  him 
speak  for  himself  on  two  separate  occasions.  After  having  narrated 
that  Cajus  Gracchus  was  at  his  own  request  stabbed  by  his  slave 
Philokrates,  who  immediately  afterwards  dispatched  himself,  he  re- 
marks „if  the  nobly -bom  youth  had  himself  possessed  sufficient 
presence  of  mind,  he  would  have  escaped  from  impending  misfor- 
tune by  his  own  hand , not  by  that  of  a slave , whereas  now  the 
corpse  of  Philokrates  is  an  object  of  greater  esteem  than  his  own.* 
And,  still  more  strongly,  when  recounting  the  death  of  Cajus  Cas- 
sius whom  his  freedman  Pindarus  had  slain  at  his  imploring  request. 
„What  God  wreaked  vengeance  on  Cassius  for  his  monstrous  misdeed 
(viz.  the  assassination  of  Cesar)  and  deprived  his  arm  which  had 
been  lifted  up  to  assassinate  the  Father  of  the  Fatherland,  of  strength 
and  life  so  that  he  tremulously  embraced  the  knees  of  Pindarus 
that  he  might  not  receive  his  merited  punishment  by  the  sentence 
of  the  just  conqueror  for  the  parricide  committed  against  the  State? 
It  was  thou,  0 Divine  Julius,  whose  sacred  wounds  demanded  au 
appropriate  vengeance!  Thou  hast  ordained  that  this  faithless  soul 
was  compelled  humbly  to  implore  a common  man  for  succor;  thou 
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hast  deranged  his  mind  to  such  a degree  that  he  was  not  able  to 
live,  but  likewise  did  not  dare  to  end  his  life  with  bis  own  hand.** 
— The  Roman  historian  Florus,  on  the  contrary,  whilst  speaking  of 
Cassius  and  Brutus,  the  latter  of  which  was  dispatched  by  his  frfend 
Straton,  has  a species  of  mystic  reverence  for  the  circumstance  that 
neither  of  those  two  „last  Romans"  imbrued  his  oum  hands  in  his 
own  blood.  I will  quote  what  he  says1)  in  the  original,  because 
a passing  remark  on  one  word  in  the  passage  will  urge  Itself 
upon  us  on  a later  occasion  (vide  §.  37).  „Quis  sapientissimos 
viros  non  miretur  ad  ultimum  non  suis  manibus  usos?  nisi  si  hoc 
quoque  ex  persuasione  defuit,  ne  violarent  manus,  sed  in  abolitione 
sanctissimarum  piissimarumque  animarum  judicio  suo,  scelere  alieno, 
uterentur.^  — Neither  Valerius  Maximus  (vide  §.  33.  s.  nr.  V) 
nor  Florus  (vide  §.  37  s.  v.  Persians)  disapproved  of  suicide  in 
and  by  itself,  but  quite  the  contrary,  and  their  antagonistic  verdicts 
on  this  same  autochiria  passiva  must,  I presume,  be  in  a great 
measure  accounted  for  by  their  respective  feelings  towards  the  actors 
themselves.  Valerius  manifestly  hated  Cassius,  or,  at  all  events, 
disapproved  of  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  whereas  Florus,  who 
has  lib.  IV,  c.  2 pronounced  a beautifully  affectionate  eulogy  on  Cato’s 
death,  would  seem  to  have  been  specifically  adverse  to  the  mur- 
dered Usurper,  and,  consequently,  very  favorably  disposed  towards 
his  murderers.  — To  me  individually  it  would  seem  somewhat 
gratuitous  to  accuse  a Cajus  Gracchus,  who  really  had  previously 
wished  to  stab  himself,  but  had  been  prevented  by  his  friends  Pom- 
pejus  and  Licinnius,2)  or  a Cajus  Cassius  of  cowardice,  and  their 
exact  motive  for  employing  the  hand  of  a third  party  must,  since 
we  cannot  pretend  in  the  least  to  be  able  to  see  into  their  souls, 
be  left  to  the  reader’s  own  surmisings ; but  doubtless , the  most 
natural  supposition  would  be  this : having  destiued  themselves  for 
death,  they  might  have  apprehended  uselessly  heightened  and  length- 
ened suffering  from  a wound  inflicted  by  their  own  tremulously  inse- 
cure or  weaker  hand ; at  least,  I can  scarcely  imagine  that  such  men 
as  they  feared  — which  was,  no  doubt,  e.  g.  the  Emperor  Nero’s 
motive  — that,  if  left  to  their  own  resources  alone,  anguished  na- 
ture would  make  an  effort  to  avert  the  final  issue,  and  thus  the 
intended  deed  be  stopped  short  of  a sucessful  termination.  Of  course, 

0 Epitome,  lib.  IV,  §.  7.  2)  Vide  Plutarch's  life  of  Cajus  Gracchus,  c.  16. 
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Sf,  as  in  the  case  of  Publius,  the  right  hand  was  already  disabled  by 
a wound  received,  the  reason  for  such  a procedure  is  clear  enough. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Romans  selected  for  this  last  office  one 
of  their  freedmen  (e.  g.  Pindarus,  Rhamnus),  or,  one  of  their  faithful 
slaves  (e  g.  Eros),  or,  also  a friend  (e.  g.  Straton),  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  (vide  Valerius  Maximus  and  Plutarch) 
that  the  Romans  of  those  days  regarded  the  performance  of  such 
a last  service  as  a signal  proof  of  fidelity  or  friendship.  Often, 
however,  the  person  called  upon  preferred,  from  a sort  of  easily 
imagined  grief  and  repugnance,  slaying  himself,  e.  g.  Antony’s  Eros, 
and  they  almost  invariably  slew  themselves  immediately  afterwards, 
e.  g.  Philokrates  (and  Pindarus?);  if,  however,  they  . survived , it 
seems  certain  that  they  were  not  punished,  but  rather  honored,  e.  g. 
Straton.  However,  this  is  a somewhat  obscure  point  historically,  and 
not  by  any  means  an  easy  one  to  reason  upon  philosophically. 
Therefore,  here  some  few  hints  may  be  welcome  to  the  general 
reader. 

On  the  retreat  out  of  the  disastrous  Parthian  war,  Mark  Antony 
made  one  of  his  freedmen  who  served  him  as  body-guard,  Rhamnus, 
swear  that  he  would  stab  him  and  cut  off  his  head,  whensoever  he 
should  command  him,  that  he  might  neither  fall  alive  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  nor  be  recognized  by  them  when  dead  (vide 
Plutarch’s  life  of  Antony,  c.  48).  If,  now,  such  a demand  might 
be  legally  made,  one  who  complied  therewith  could  scarcely  be 
penally  dealt  with.  The  State  had  not  promulgated  any  law  on 
the  matter,  and  the  will  of  the  Master  was  law  unto  the  slave  at 
all  even ts,  and,  in  a measure,  still  to  the  freedman.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  must  pronounce  such  a demand  inconsiderate,  unkind, 
selfish,  and  even  cruel  and  unjuBt,  since  it,  as  we  have  seen,  gene- 
rally involved  also  the  suicide  both  of  him  who  would  not  comply 
and  of  him  who  had  complied,  and  since,  as  matter  of  course,  such 
a subordinate  or  dependent  could  not  be  supposed  to  possess  any 
power  towards  turning  the  bidder’s  or  requester’s  purpose  aside: 
we  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  but  wonder  at  the  apparently  abso- 
lute passivity  of  Roman  legislation  on  this  matter  after  it  had  be- 
come a rather  frequent  phenomenon,  i.  e.  in  the  first  century  a.  C. 
and  In  the  first  century  p.  C.  At  least,  how  easily  might  not  a 
slave  have  murdered  his  master  of  his  own  accord,  and  then  have 
asserted  that  he  had  done  so  at  his  master’s  explicit  request  or 
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express  command?  And,  how  difficult  might  it  not  have  been  to 
disprove  such  an  assertion  in  an  age  when  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Romans  had  learnt  what  Silius  Italicus  prescribes  „diBce  mori*  far 
better  than  they  had  learnt  the  harder  lesson  how  to  live  aright? 
And,  yet  how  dangerous  was  it  not  to  give  ready  credence,  inas- 
much as1)  slaves,  individually  and  collectively,  have  ever  and  anon, 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  been  wont  to  teach,  not  by 
lengthy  arguments  or  eloquent  phrases,  but  rather  by  such  strength 
of  arm  and  fiendish  cunning  as  toil  and  oppression  have  dowered 
them  with,  that  murderous  wrath  and  murderous  trick  are  apt  to 
become,  when  provocation  is  more  than  ordinarily  exciting  and 
opportunity  more  than  ordinarily  favorable,  such  unjustiable  effects  as 
spring  from  unjustified  bondage?  Nevertheless,  such  absolute  pas- 
sivity would  seem  to  have  existed  anyhow  up  to  the  time  of  Do- 
mitian;  for,  Suetonius  informs  us2)  as  of  a novelty  and  a tyranni- 
cal caprice  that  this  £mperor,  in  order  to  deter  the  servants  of  his 
Court  from  laying  hands  on  their  respective  masters,  condemned 
Nero’s  private  secretary,  Epaphroditus,  to  death,  because  he,  as  it 
was  believed,  bad  aided  the  forsaken  Nero  in  his  self-dispatchment. 
Whether  Domitian’s  immediate  successors  ignored  this  procedure  as 
a mere  exceptional  case,  I am  unable  to  say.  However,  in  the  in- 
stances I have  previously  specified,  supposing  bondsman  or  freeman 
to  have  survived  his  master  or  friend,  the  deceased  was  generally 
well  known  to  have  been  so  circumstanced  and  mooded  as  to  render 
a voluntary  death  on  his  part  probable  or  notorious,  and  then  it 
stands  to  reason  that  e.  g.  the  deceased’s  relatives  would  reverence 
his  memory  too  much  to  bring  a public  or  private  accusation  against 
any  person  who  had  merely  acted  in  consonance  with  bis  wish  and 
will.  I am  perfectly  well  aware  that  e.  g.  Ulpian  utters  as  axiom 
„ volenti  non  fit  injuria*,  i.  e.  who  himself  possesses  a right,  relin- 
quishes that  right  — from  which  same  axiom  more  especially,  re- 
ceived as  it  has  beeu  into  the  corpus  juris  civilis, 3)  many  mo- 
dern jurisconsults  have  boldly  inferred,  and  attempted  to  demonstrate 
with  much  learning  and  acuteness,  that,  according  to  Roman  law 
in  general,  volition  on  the  part  of  the  person  killed  absolved  the 


*)  Vide  e.  g.  the  terrible  narrative  of  the  time  of  Marius  in  Plutarch's 
life  of  Sertorius,  c.  5 in  fine.  2)  Life  of  Domitian,  c.  15.  8J  Lex  1 , $.  5. 
D.  do  injur.  (47,  10):  „nulla  injuria  est,  quae  in  volentein  fiat." 
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kilter  from  all  guilt,  inasmuch  as  such  volition,  whether  manifested 
as  command  or  request,  completely  removed  the  criminal  element 
from  homicide.  Of  the  much  -that  has  been  written  on  this  matter 
I have  read  more  than  I could  fully  comprehend,  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  more  than  some  of  the  writers  themselves  clearly  under- 
stood. *)  As  ter  as  I can  discern,  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming 
that  Ulpian  meant  the  above  axiom  to  extend  and  apply  to  homi- 
cide, and,  if  he  did  so,  one  may,  I should  think,  pretty  safely  say 
that  he  was  in  the  Wrong,  supposing  the  person  who  acts  as  ho- 
micidal instrument  to  be  a free  man,  i.  e.  one  in  the  eye  of  the 
State  independent  of  the  will  of  any  individual  who  might  choose 
to  call  upon  him  for  such  a service.  Indeed,  Rein  asserts  right  out, 
without,  however,  giving  passages  in  proof,  that,  if  in  such  a case 
as  the  one  just  alluded  to  a legal  inquiry  was  desired  and  demanded, 
the  judge  was  obliged  to  punish  the  action  as  „res  mali  exempli", 
or,  to  appeal  to  the  Caesar  for  a decision  on  the  matter. 

Under  the  sway  of  Christianity,  instances  of  autochiria  passiva 
became  more  isolated,  but  yet  cannot  be  said  to  have  remained 
very  rare.  Some  few  more  or  less  striking  ones  I will  now  record. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  5th  century,  Nunechia,  the  wife  of 
Count  Gerontius,  conjured  her  husband  who  had  revolted  and  was 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  not  to  abandon  her  to  a life  of  misery 
and  disgrace,  at  the  same  moment  eagerly  presenting  her  neck  to 
his  sword.  The  count  immediately  fulfilled  her  request,  and  then 
stabbed  himself.  The  ecclesiastical  historian  Zozomenus  who  tells 
this  story,  ?)  adds  the  following  comment : „thus  died  one  who  ma- 
nifested a degree  of  courage  tvorthy  of  her  religion ; for  she  was  a 
Christian:  and  her  death  deserves  to  be  held  in  remembrance."  At 
which  same  laudatory  verdict  even  Gibbon3)  was  very  naturally 
surprised,  though,  of  course,  not  shocked. 

Anno  1250,  Queen  Margaretha,  the  consort  of  the  sainted 
Lonis  IX  of  France,  whilst  tarrying  at  Damietta  during  her  royal 
husband’s  crusade,  after  she  had  heard  of  his  captivity  and  when 
she  was  hourly  expecting  the  birth  of  a child,  one  day  suddenly 


0 Vide  e.  g.  Hepp's  lengthy  and  learned  treatise  in  ®.  Xf  of  the  neueS 
bed  (SrhnfnalreAtd,  1830;  Abegg’s  Untcrfuthungnt  <mf  bem  bet  ©traf* 

p.  69  (T. ; and  ReinTs  M Qfrhnmftlte^t  bet  SMmet  wn  SftomuluS 
H#  3ufHnlanu«,  1844,  pp.  133-135,  and  p.  XI  of  the  Preface.  *)  Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  LX,  c.  13.  3)  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  31,  note  151. 
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dismissed  her  retinue  out  of  hdr  chamber,  arose  from  her  couch, 
and,  kneeling  before  an  aged  knight  who  used  to  sit  at  her  bed- 
side and  endeavor  to  comfort  her,  requested  a favor  of  him.  The 
knight  having  with  a vow  promised  to  fulfil  her  request,  she  said: 
„I  demand  from  you  by  virtue  of  the  fidelity  you  have  sworn  to 
me  that,  in  case  the  Saracens  should  conquer  this  town,  you  will 
slay  me,  ere  it  get  into  their  power*  (que  vous  me  couppez  la 
teste  avant  qu’ilz  me  puissent  prandre).  And  he  replied:  „be  sure 
that  I shall  gladly  (trez- voulentiers)  do  so;  for  I had  long  since 
resolved  to  slay  you,  before  we  should  be  made  prisoners.*  The 
sequel  of  events,  however,  rendered  the  execution  of  such  a measure 
on  the  knight’s  part  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  Queen  and  her 
suite  were  allowed  to  embark  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  Saracen 
victors  into  Damietta.  *) 

A couple  of  centuries  later,  anno  1453,  when  the  Turks  had 
successfully  stormed  his  capital,  Palaeologus,  the  last  Emperor  of 
the  Byzantine  realm,  was  heard  to  exclaim  mournfully,  whether 
there  could  not  be  found  any  Christian  who  would  ent  off*  his  head, 
lest  he  might  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  This  ac- 
count is  given  by  a certain  Leonardus,  as  the  French  bishop  and 
chronicler  Spondanus  2)  informs  us  who  (Spondanus)  thereon  remarks : 
„potius  hoc  dictum  putamus  ad  suos  in  hostes  animandos  tanti 
periculi  objectu,  aut  denique  ex  animi  in  tali  rerum  confusione  per- 
turbatione;  quam  ut  manus  sibi  ipse  inferre,  uti  Sabellicus  (3  dec.  7) 
interpretatur  — cogitaverit*,  and  then  proceeds  to  assign  with  some 
degree  of  minuteness  the  reasons  he  himself  has  for  believing  that 
the  said  Emperor’s  soul  has  after  all  been,  in  truly  orthodox  and 
Christian  fashion,  saved.  Me  the  whole  matter  strongly  reminds  of 
the  death  of  Saul  and  the  Rabbinical  disputes  about  his  ultimate 
salvation;  and,  at  all  events,  Spondanus’  anxiety  to  absolve  the 
said  demand  from  „the  guilt  of  suicide*  proves  that  he  considered 
autochiria  passiva  as  much  a sin  as  autochiria  activa.  What,  on 
the  contrary,  old  Joinville  thought  of  Queen  Margaret’s  request,  he 
has  not  told  us;  methinks,  however,  it  scarcely  appeared  culpable 


*)  Mdmoires  du  sire  de  Joinville  ou  Histoire  de  Saint  Louis  IX,  T.  II, 
p.  40,  of  the  edit.  London  1785.  Vide  also  Wilken’s  <9cfd)i$te  btr  Jtrru&ugc 
na$  moTflcnlanbifaen  unb  abenbldnbiffyn  ©erfdjten,  Z.  VII,  I,  pp.  243  and 
245.  2)  Annalium  Ecclesiasticornm  Baronii  continuatio,  1678,  T.  II,  p.  27  ad 
annum  1453,  X.  Ct.  also  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  68,  note  60. 
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to  him,  since  he  on  another  occasion  (1.  c.  p.  37)  tells  us  with 
all  possible  naivete  of  Jacques  de  Chastel,  bishop  of  Soissons,  that 
he,  seeing  that  the  host  were  returning  to  Damiette  and  thence  to 
France,  preferred  dwelling  with  God,  and  rushed  quite  alone  among 
the  Saracens  who  „tantoust  Penvoierent  a Dieu,  et  le  misdrent  en 
la  compaignie  des  Martyrs.  Car  ilz  le  tuerent  en  peu  d’eure.“ 

Passing  on  to  modern  times,  I will  first  of  all  recount  with 
scrupulous  minuteness  an  occurrence  which  has  been  frequently 
more  or  less  mis-represented,  and  to  which  we  shall  have  to  revert, 
for  a literary  purpose,  in  $.  59. 

Heinrich  von  Kleist,  renowned  in  the  literature  of  Germany 
both  as  dramatist  and  novelist,  was  an  extremely  gifted  and  amiable 
man,  but  to  a dangerous  and  painful  extent  dreamy  and  fantastic, 
in  his  inward  and  outward  life  unsatisfied  and  unsettled.  This  much 
quite  in  general. 

It  is  said  that  he  and  a cousin  of  his,  who  had  been  educated 
together  with  him,  at  one  period  of  their  youthful  lives  promised 
each  other  in  writing  to  die  sooner  or  later  each  by  his  own  hand.  *) 
(Also  the  cousin,  I may  state  incidentally,  kept  his  promise.)  Never- 
theless, when  at  a subsequent  period  one  of  Kleist’s  most  intimate 
and  cherished  friends  had  attempted  to  shoot  himself,  our  poet  ad- 
dressed to  him  a beautiful  and  an  impressive  letter  — now  no 
longer  extant  — in  which  he  pronounced  such  a deed  sinful  and 
cowardly.  At  a still  later  period,  however,  death-thoughts  begin  to 
find  a way  into  various  epistles  of  his,  and  already  1801  we  find 
him  discussing  with  two  of  his  friends  the  most  certain  manner  of 
ensuring  success  to  an  attack  upon  one’s  own  life.  But  anno  1809 
we  again  hear  him  declaring  to  another  friend  quite  vehemently 
that  „a  suicide  appeared  to  him  just  like  a spiteful  child  who,  be- 
cause its  parent  would  not  give  it  what  it  desired,  runs  out  of  the 
room  and  slams  the  door  behind  it.tf  I am  unable  to  state  with 
any  satisfactory  degree  of  certainty,  whether,  previously  to  the  year 
1811,  he  had  for  some  time  been  determined,  partly  from  disap- 
pointment in  his  literary  career  and  partly  from  actual  pecuniary 
want,  to  destroy  himself,  and  had,  only  dreading  to  die  without  a 
companion  in  his  deed,  really  endeavored  to  induce  e.  g.  the  author 


9 For  the  following  facts  vide  eon  tfleifi’a  2eben  unb  ©riefe, 

gfgefat  Wit  ®b«Mb  eon  ©mow,  1848,  pp.  8,  12,  49,  53,  57,  72—81,  and  274,  275. 
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of  the  sweet  Undine  to  join  him  in  a suicidal  death;  bat  wbat  I 
am  now  about  to  relate  is  certain. 

Daring  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  in  Berlin,  Kleist  had  be- 
come acquainted  and  intimate  with  a married  lady,  Adolfine  Henrietta 
Vogel,  who  is  described  as  being  considerably  gifted,  more  especially 
in  regard  to  music,  but  of  a melancholy  turn  of  mind,  dissatisfied 
with  her  own  performances,  unhappy  in  her  social  relationships,  and, 
additionally,  laboring  under  some,  whether  veritably  or  imaginarily, 
incurable  and  lingering  physical  ailment.  The  reciprocal  friendship 
and  affection  between  Kleist  and  herself  is  confidently  affirmed  to 
have  been,  in  a moral  point  of  view,  beyond  suspicion;  — and 
why  should  we,  as  many  have  inclined  to  do,  attempt  to  darken 
by  gratuitous  aspersions  the  sufficiently  sad  and  sinful  issue  to  wJkicb 
both  of  them  were  now  hastening?  — Kleist  had  once  promised 
to  her  that,  in  case  she  should  ever  request  auy  particular  service 
of  friendship,  even  the  greatest,  at  his  hands,  he  would  perform  it; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  casually  made  some  sportive 
allusion  to  shooting  one’s  self,  she  suddenly  reminded  him  of  yon 
earlier  promise  and  asked  him,  whether,  still  remembering  it,  be  were 
willing  to  abide  by  it?  He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  whereupon 
she  rejoined:  „weli  then,  kill  me!  My  sufferings  have  reached  such 
a height  that  I can  no  longer  bear  life.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  not 
likely  that  you  will  do  so,  since  there  are  no  men  more  on  earth; 
but*  ....  Kleist,  stopping  her  short,  said:  „I  will  do  it;  I am  a 
man  who  keeps  his  word.*  — 

On  the  20th  of  Nov.  1811,  they  repaired  together  from  Ber- 
lin to  Potsdam,  spent  the  night  at  an  Inn  in  writing  a joint- fare- 
well-letter to  a female  friend  of  theirs  at  Vienna,  a madly  sprightly, 
fantastic,  sentimentally  mystic  epistle,  — for  k has  been  published  — , 
and  at  four  o’clock  on  the  following  afternoon  in  a neighbouring 
wood  Kleist  shot  Henriette  with  one  pistol  through  the  heart,  and 
discharged  a second  pistol  into  his  own  mouth.  He  was  at  that 
time  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  Both  of  them  seem  to  have  ex- 
pired instantaneously. 

Kleist’s  death,  of  course,  rendered  all  judicial  proceedings 
against  him  impossible.  I will,  therefore , before  attempting  to  an- 
swer the  question  about  his  action  in  its  ethical  bearings,  introduce 
to  the  reader  the  substance  of  a real  trial  which  took  place  in 
France  anno  1827,  and  which  Hepp  (ride  pp.  287,  288  oi  the 
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already  quoted  treatise)  has  communicated  from  the  Gazette  dee 
Tribunaux  of  that  year  (months  Sept.  19,  Oct  24,  Nov.  17)  for 
the  instruction  of  the  legal  public  in  Germany. 

Lefloch  was  placed  at  the  bar,  and  accused  of  having  shot 
with  a carabine  Lieutenant  Schmettau  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
the  deceased , and  against  the  payment  of  a fixed  sum  of  money . 
It  was  certain  that  Schmettau  had  entertained  the  design  of  suicide, 
and  a little  girl,  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  was  the  chief  witness 
on  the  trial,  declared  that  she  had  seen  Lefloch,  armed  with  a gun, 
accompany  Schmettau  to  the  very  spot  where  the  corpse  had  sub- 
sequently been  found,  and  how  Schmettau  had  seated  and  unrobed 
himself,  and  that  die,  after  having  been  compelled  by  Lefloch’* 
wife  to  go  away,  bad  immediately  afterwards  heard  the  report  of 
fire-arms.  The  accused,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  he  had 
only  followed  Schmettau  at  a distance,  and  had  himself  witnessed 
the  latter  shooting  himself  by  placing  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  his 
right  ear  and  firing  it  off  by  means  of  the  ram -rod.  The  physi- 
cians themselves  were  not  unanimous  in  their  replies  to  the  question, 
whether  the  deceased  might  or  might  not  have  killed  himself.  The 
President,  after  having  placed  the  case  before  the  Jury  (the  Assizes 
held  at  Quimper,  Oct.  12  and  13),  charged  them  to  the  effect  that, 
if  they  were  perplexed,  they  had  only  to  find  that  „the  accused  was 
guilty  of  murder  at  the  request  of  the  deceased**,  a remark  against 
which  the  Advocate  forthwith  protested  as  calculated  to  mislead  the 
Jury,  which,  however,  on  its  part  declared  after  ten  minutes’  con- 
sultation that  „the  accused  was  guilty  of  voluntary  homicide  at  the 
request  of  the  deceased,  and  had  committed  the  crime  with  preme- 
ditation" — In  consequence  of  whieh  verdict,  Lefloch  was  con- 
demned to  death;  the  President,  when  pronouncing  the  sentence, 
declared  that  the  words  which  the  Jury  had  added  did  not  in  any 
wise  alter  the  case;  and  the  Court  of  Cassation  declined  to  annul 
the  sentence,  albeit  die  Code  Pdnal  de  France,  like  most  other 
modern  systems  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  does  not  contain  distinct 
prescriptions  on  the  subject. 

This  last-mentioned  circumstance  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
a defect;  but  yet,  Laws  can  scarcely  be  expeeted  (we  have  seen 
that  the  Roman  laws  had  not  foreseen  and,  therefore,  not  codified 
the  case  at  issue)  to  specify  every  possible  delinquency;  they  can 
only  include,  as  it  were,  spiritually  every  phase  of  crime.  Can  wo* 
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then,  be  reasonably  either  surprised  or  shocked  at  the  sentence 
of  the  French  Court  on  the  case  we  have  just  recorded?  I boldly 
answer:  no!  Everything  here  conspires  to  darken  the  deed  and 
to  blacken  the  doer,  whether  Schmettau  expressly  requested,  or 
merely  consented  to,  Lefloch’s  deadly  aid.  Let  us  argue  about  thus. 
Whosoever  meets  with  a fellow-being  who,  without  any  more  urgent 
cause  than  mere  taedium  vitae,  wishes  to  rid  himself  of  life,  and 
does  not  endeavor  to  dissuade  and  prevent  him,  is  already  wanting 
in  the  due  appreciation  of  religious  and  social  duty;  if  he  advise 
and  instigate  to  the  execution  of  the  said  purpose  by  logic  and 
eloquence,  or  facilitate  it  by  indirect  aid,  e,  g.  by  supplying  a 
deadly  instrument  or  potion,  or  by  engaging  to  furnish  some  con- 
venient locality,  he  makes  himself  particeps  criminis;  and,  finally, 
if  he  perform,  as  veriest  hireling,  without  sympathy,  for  a stipulated 
monetary  reward  the  part  of  immediate  physical  executioner,  i.  e. 
really  do  the  work  in  cold  blood  and  with  cunning  secresy,  and 
afterwards  by  subterfuge,  prevarication,  pretext  and  lie  deny  the 
part  he  had  enacted:  of  such  a person  we  may  safely  affirm  that 
avarice,  recklessness,  venality  have  so  far  taken  possession  of  him 
that  he  is  a dangerous  member  of  society,  nay,  unfit  to  live  on  as 
a member  of  any  Christian  community,  aye,  that  he  is  in  soul,  if 
not  in  fact,  a common,  vulgar  murderer,  and  would,  perhaps, 
without  much  hesitation  have  become  an  unsolicited  and  unprovoked 
assassin  for  the  sake  of  a like  sum  of  money.  — Lefloch  had  not 
even  extreme  want  to  plead  his  cause,  a starving  wife  or  child  to 
extenuate  his  guilt;  and  I for  one  can  bear,  without  even  the  slightest 
merciful  misgivings,  to  see  him  led  off  to  an  ignominious  doom. 

Returning,  however,  to  Kleist’s  case,  it,  doubtless,  wears  in 
many  respects  a very  different  appearance.  Of  course,  every  mean 
and  low  murderous  characteristic  is  entirely  foreign  to  it;  yet,  it 
is,  methinks,  impossible  for  any  rightly  organized  person  even  to 
excuse  it;  nevertheless,  many  persons  have  actually  — vide  §.  59 
— extolled  it!!  Was  Kleist  insane?  Certainly  not.  Could  any 
possible  definition  of  chivalrous  honor  call  upon  him  to  fulfil  in 
Buch  manner  an  indefinite  promise  once  given?  Most  assuredly  not. 
Were  there  not  evasions,  justifiable  and  easy  ones,  left  open  to  him? 
Doubtless,  many.  Did  he  act  wholly  unselfishly  or  self-sacrificingly? 
No ; for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  himself  had  a potent  motive,  or  more 
than  one,  for  wishing  and  determining  to  compass  his  own  death. 
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Was  he  merely  eager  for  vain  display,  romantic  interest,  tragic  im- 
mortality? What  of  insight  I have  gained  into  the  peculiarities  of 
his  psychico-physical  organization  would  strongly  incline  me  to  reply 
in  the  negative.  Had  he,  then,  lived,  ought  he  to  have  been  dealt 
with  as  a murderer?  But,  this  is  a superfluous  question;  for,  not 
to  survive  was  on  his  part  a pre-determined  and  necessary  condition 
of  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise. 

Ludwig  Tieck  has  twice  penned  a biographical  sketch  of 
Eleist,1)  and  in  one  of  these  biographical  sketches  he  says  „eiitc 
2$at,  tute  frin  %ob,  fteigt,  town  toit  flc  wnetymw,  mtt  ctncm  $dlt= 
gw  (sic!)  @d)retfw  in  unfere  ©eele;  unb  ticftf  SWtlclb  lifjt  laitge 
Mu  Urtyril  )tt;  ebw  fo  towtg  ein  betounbernbed,  tote  tin  fdptobe  m- 
lolnwbei11,  and  adds  to  this  almost  super-sympathetic  exclamation  the 
unquestionably  hyper-skeptical  clause  „town  c$  nad)  bw  SBegriffw 
bet  meiftot  (!!!)  tin  9Sergcl>w  tji,  auf  bad  8ebw  ju  frity  gu  mgi<fc 
tw."  Which  same  beautifully  worded  (beautiful  words  were  in 
general  the  forte  of  the  Romantic  school)  most  circumspect  and 
somewhat  equivocal  verdict  I should  scarcely  have  quoted,  did  it 
not  serve  in  its  manner  and  measure  to  open  our  eyes  to  what  I 
cannot  but  consider  the  loose  moral  elements  of  that  school  of 
philosophico-poetic  modern  German  literature  of  which  Tieck  himself 
may  be,  in  conjunction  with  the  two  Schlegels,  regarded  as  the 
founder,  of  which  Kleist  was  a disciple  — the  works  of  Novalis 
are  said  (vide  Bfilow,  p.  XIV  of  the  Preface)  to  have  been  found 
lying  open  beside  the  corpses  of  Kleist  and  Henriette  — , and  which 
had  its  chief  seat,  and  had  attained  to  its  highest  blossom,  in  Berlin 
at  about  the  time  of  Kleist’s  death.  Aye,  we  might  here  recal  to 
memory  the  story  of  Frederick  Schlegel  and  Dorothea  Veit  (Moses 
Mendelssohn’s  eldest  daughter)  and  the  once  celebrated  fragmentical 
novel  Lucinde,  in  which  Schlegel  under  the  assumed  name  of  Julius, 
writing  to  Dorothea,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name  of  Lucinde  (he 
had  wen  her  affections,  seduced  her  to  leave  her  excellent  husband, 
her  two  subsequently  renowned  children,  her  home,  and  then  mar- 
ried her,  after  she  had  become  divorced  from  that  husband  upon 
whose  generous  support  she  and  Schlegel  for  some  time  afterwards 
subsisted)  says  literally  what  follows.3)  „2)arum  tourbc  tcf)  au$, 


*)  Vis.  in  his  edition  of  Kleist’s 
to  the  select  works  of  Kleist.  *)  £u< 


posthumous  works,  and  in  his  preface 
\U,  p.  10. 
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toemt  (4  nit  3 ftbirae,  ebett  fo  frob,  unb  eben  fo  letdjt  tine 
£affe  Jtitfdfclorbetrtoaffer  mit  bit  audletten,  toie  bad  Icfcte 
®lad  Gbamffagner , toad  tote  jufaromen  tranfen , mit  ben  SBotten  t>on 
mit:  @o  lafj  und  ben  SRejt  unfttd  Stebend  audtetafra.  — @o  fpradj  unb 
teanf  i<b  ei%,  e$e  bet  ebelfle  @ri#  bed  SBBdnd  mfdmumk  ; nnb  fo, 
bad  fag*  icb  nod)  eternal,  fo  tafi  nnd  leben  unb  Itebtn.  3d)  tod#,  aud) 
bu  wfitbeft  tnld)  nidjt  ubetleben  toollm,  bu  tofirbtji  bem  oordligen  @e» 
matyte  aud)  im  ©atge  fotgen,  unb  aud.  Sufi  unb  Stebe  in  ben  ffommetu 
ben  SJbgtunb  jieigen,  in  ben  ein  rafenbed  ©efefc  bie  3nbif(bra  $tauat 
jtoingt  unb  bie  jarteften  |>dligtbfim«  bet  SBffttfibt  butd)  fltobe  2lbftebt 
unb  $efe$t.  enttoei^t  unb  jet#ort."  This  piece  of;  reciprico-  suicidal 
levity  stands  under  tlje  head  of  a ,dithyrambic  fantasia  concerning 
the  most  beautiful  situation",  and,  additionally,  in  this  same  brief 
mere  fragment  of  a Novel  one  case  of  committed  and  one  case  of 
intended  suicide  is  recorded.  We  need  not  wonder  that  this  gifted 
and  learned  sensual  pantheist  subsequently  turned  Catholic  and  ma- 
ligned Luther;  we  cannot  marvel  at  learning  that  Dorothea  was 
somewhat  disappointed  in  her  married  life  with  him ; we  may  rqjoice 
at  finding  her,  when  a widow,  writing  sborUy  before  her  death  to 
Henriette  Herz: J)  „$Wled,  toad  tote  SEBdtffnbnr  fen#  $pcfic  bed  8e* 
brad  graannfc  babra,  bad  ift  todt,  todt!  — 3<b  Innnte  fagra,  toit  3>u, 
t<b  bte>  e*  fate.  9ba  id)  fage  ed  bennodj'  nic^t,  unb  kb  biltt  unb  nr* 
maljne  $idj>:  fage  aud)  SDu  ed  ntdjt  mtbt.  @d'  tapfrt!  bad  bdft, 

web«  $>td)  xiityt,  fonbera  ergieb  3M«b:  te  taftfrier  $dkrldt ! 

8a#  ben,  Urbetbrufj  bed  Stbend  ntdjt  b«*fcbrab  toetbett,  id)  bitte  5)1$ 
barurn,  fonbera  benle  btfldnbig  baran , baft  bieftd,  qrme  Sebra  toebec 
3)dn  ©tgratyum,  nod)  $te  jur  toififi$tH$ra  SBmufcung  ober  jur  an* 
gmdjmm  SBefdjaftigung  »erli$ra  toorbm  ifl;  feber  $ag  beffclben  i# 
ete  Aleteob  bet  ®nabe,  ein  (5a#ital,  bad  3>u  totter  wrgrabra  noth  w» 
®te  toerfen  barf#."  But  we  must  be  surprised  to  know  that  so 
estimable  a woman  as  Mme.  Henriette  Hera  most  undoubtedly  was 
undertook  to  defend  that  sorry  business  of  the  seduction  and  divorce^ 
and  that  so  great  and  good  a man  as  Schleiermacher  was  misled 
into  penning  apologetic  letters  on  such  a literary  performance  as 
Lucinde. 2)  Yet,  knowing  such  things,  we  are  the  better  able  to. 


0 ^tnriette  $erj.  3 fir  Seben  unb  tyre  ffrinnerungen.  ^eroutgegeben  »on  gutfb 
1850,  pp.  106 — 110.  *)  Hi«  fBriefe  fiber  Sueinbe  Gutskow  bu  lomewbst  mali- 
ciouly  re-publiibed  since  Scblslermicher'i  death,  with  • moil  dUgufingly 
sneering  and  frivolous  Preface  of  Ms  own. 
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account  for  Tieck's  above  tines  on  Heist's  death;  — * and  therefore, 
for  much  of  this  would  be  otherwise  invidious,  I have  here  intro- 
duced it. 

But  to  return. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  a field  of  battle:  When,  for  in- 
stance, Bonaparte  had  led  his  but  too  obedient  host  to  dance  their 
wanton  and  heavy  war-dance  on  die  icy  plains  of  die  North  , and 
the  threefold  anguish  of  wounds?,  cold,  and  famine  was  doing  its 
deadly  work  among  the  French  soldiery,  after  die  battle  near  Boro- 
dino „some  besought  the  passers-by  to  put  them  te  dhatli  without 
delay ; bid  these  latter  walked)  quickly  past  the  unfortunate  beings, 
whom  they  could  not  rescue , and  yet  would  not  fhlly  kill"  (qu’on 
n’avait  ni  If  inutile  pitid  de  seoouvir,  1&  P*ti4  cruelle  d'&cheVer,  as 
Sign*  *)  almost  too  punningly,  yet  very  graphically,  espressos  hlmsdfy 
And,  would  it  have  been  a crime  to  comply  with  their  request?  I 
doubt  it;  for  they  were  already,  as  far  as  man  could  discern,  death- 
doomed,  and  compliance  would  apparently  have  been  only  an  act  of 
compatriodc  mercy  and  friendly  oomrade&hip.  — Or,  let  us  imagine 
a patient,  suffering  the  agonies  of  an  incurable  and  necessarily  fatal 
disease,  and  imploring  the  physician  or  some  other  friendly  attendant 
to  pot  a speedy,  final  stop  with  skilftil  and  sure  hand  to  the 
overwhelming  flood  of  bodily  torture*  And*,  would  compliance  be 
crhninal?  Scarcely  so,  methinks.  — Or,  let  us  suppose  a person 
recently  bitten  by  a mad  dog,  and  himself  aware  of  the  incipient 
workings  of  inavertible  hydrophobia , and  fearing  the  consequences 
that  might  therefrom  ensue  unto  some  of  his  follow-beings , if  time 
be  lost,  to?  request  the  nearest  trustworthy  individual  to  put1  him  by 
death  forthwith  out  of  harm's  way.  Would  the  immediate  acting  on 
such  a petition,  be  immoral?  Surely  not,  I believe.  — And  other 
cognate  cases  we  might  put,  if  need  were.  Of  course,  I see  that 
they  are  only  apparently  similar  to,  and  essentially  different*  from, 
Klcist’s  action*;  and:,  inasmuch  as  even  in  sueh  instances  human 
law  is  bound  to  pvt  in  its  veto,  severe  in  its  general  fixations 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  morality , if  I mistake  not,  lest  a 
door  be  too  easily  opened  unto  real  murder,  and  the  wholesome 
honor  of  destroying  human'  lifo  become  diminished  , it  follows  that 


^ ffls+ofre  dc  IfapelSov  elide  1*  grtnde  trade  eu  1812,  ilv.  VII,. dr.  1 Z* 
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such  a deed  as  Kleist’s  must  have  been  taken  cognizance  of,  and 
penally  dealt  with,  by  the  Magistracy. 

If  our  Religion  and  Laws  deny  to  us  the  right  of  taking  away 
our  own  life  (vide  Section  V),  they  ipso  facto  deny  to  us  also  the 
right  of  giving  it  away.  Therefore,  whosoever  receives  lightly  from 
another  what  he  has  reason  to  believe,  know,  acknowledge  not  to  be 
that  other’s  own  to  dispose  of,  and  allows  himself  to  be  induced  by 
inadequate  and  inappropriate  considerations  to  make  away  with  wbat 
he  has  thus  received,  as  if  it  had  been  fairly  and  fully  given  to 
him,  justly  becomes  amenable  to  the  criminal  courts  of  the  land.  — 
The  exceptional  case  may  at  all  times  be  exceptionally  dealt  with; 
but  the  rule  must  remain,  and  it  may  be  sometimes  — I say  this 
without  any  latitudinarian  sentimentality  or  jesuitical  sophistry  — : 
God  and  His  Spirit-law  shall  still  find  it  just  to  acquit  the  one  or 
the  other  whom  man  and  his  word-law  have  found  it  right  to  condemn. 

§.  11.  Selbstentleibung.  Biaiothanatos.  Sudden 
Death.  Apolysis. 

If  the  reader  should  have  kindly  followed  me  with  patience  thus 
far  in  such  comments  as  I had  to  offer  on,  or  such  objections  as  1 
ventured  to  make  to,  the  principal  usual  designations  of  the  act  which 
we  are  discussing,  I must  request  him  still  to  bear  with  a few  more, 
much  briefer  remarks  on  sundry  other  expressions  which  connect 
themselves  immediately  with  the  theme  of  this  treatise  of  ours. 

I.  The  composition  ©elbfbntlribung  is,  I believe,  of  compara- 
tively modem  origin  (the  word  entleiben  for  to  kill  is,  however,  old 
enough ; we  find  it  e.  g.  frequently  used  in  the  Carolina).  It  is  e.  g. 
not  contained  in  the  2nd  edit  (1802)  of  Adelung’s  SBortffbud) ; but 
I am  unable  to  state  either  by  whom  it  was  first  coined,  or  when  it 
first  came  into  use.  At  all  events,  it  may  be  found  adopted  by  e.  g. 
Krug  and  de  Wette  in  books  of  theirs  which  were  published  some  thirty 
years  ago.  — In  this  term,  just  as  in  the  analogous  formations  ©clbffc 
erfyaltung,  ©elbftbefyerrfctyung,  i.  e.  self-preservation,  self-control,  etc., 
the  felbfl  is,  of  course,  not  adverbial  = self-wrought,  but  reflexive  = 
of  self,  so  that  it  signifies  literally  the  disembodiment  of  onds  self. 

Consequently,  we  have  thus  before  us  not  only,  as  it  were,  a 
merely  external , but  also  an  ethically  neutral,  appellation  which  may 
without  any  scruple  or  qualification  be  applied  to  every  case  of  the 
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action  under  mention.  For,  be  it  that  tbe  slayer  of  himself  believe 
the  human  soul  immortal  or  mortal,  be  it  that  he  desire  his  self- 

consciousness  to  continue  or  to  cease  after  death,  be  it  that  he  con- 

sider his  final  act  unlawful  or  justifiable,  and  whatsoever  image  or 
notion  he  may  have  framed  and  shaped  unto  himself  about  human 
destiny  in  the  Yonder:  one  thing  is  clear  and  certain  to  us  who 

survive  him  to  speak  of  his  deed,  and  this  one  thing  is  that  he  was 

resolved  at  all  hazards  to  disenthrall  himself  by  his  own  will  and 
force  from  breathing  and  working  any  longer  within  the  confines  of 
bodily  incasement,  that  he  was  more  or  less  sick  and  weary  of  the 
terrestrial  lot  and  form  of  corporeal  existence,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined his  individual  soul  should  be  ejected  out  of  its  present  in- 
carnation (incorporate,  evompaTCoot;) , „ shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil*, 
and  that  he  would  himself,  ere  yet  the  invisible  hand  of  Nature’s 
mysterious  laws  had  caused  the  scenic  curtain  to  drop,  usher  in, 
prematurely,  violently,  visibly,  one  catastrophe  of  earth-life’s  drama. 
— We,  therefore,  safely  may  say  simply:  he  has  „ disembodied  him- 
self;*  and  in  speaking  thu£  we  ourselves  are  silent  about  the  mo- 
mentous question  touching  his  future  position  to  union  with  God, 
the  service  of  Nature,  the  process  of  Self-development. 

Thus,  then,  the  said  word  is  both  graphically  comprehensive 
and  modestly  restrictive^  and  for  my  own  part  I should  incline  to 
give  it  the  preference  before  any  one  of  the  terms  we  have  hitherto 
adduced,  though  we  ourselves  shall  employ,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  singularity,  the  ordinary  word  suicide.  Whoso  prefers 
much  stronger  words,  is,  if  course,  welcome  to  them,  e.  g.  self- 
assassination  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  J)  employed.  But , on  the 
one  hand,  it  seems  to  me  neither  judicious  nor  just,  when  merely 
naming  so  delicate  and  intricate,  so  disputed  and  debateable  a topic 
as  tbe  one  before  us  is,  to  predicate  without  further  ado  more  than 
ito  merely  necessary  outward  attributes  and  consequences;  and,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  such  a strong  word  as  the  one  just  mentioned  has 
something  both  historically  and  notionally  inapplicable  and  incorrect 
about  it:  an  assassin  (haschischin,  herb-eater,  vide  p.  114  of  Ham- 
mer's monograph  which  we  shall  quote  in  §.  45,  when  speaking  of 
Muhammadanism)  was  one  who  partook  of  a certain  inebriating 
bubal  potion  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  for  doing  deadly  work 

0 Rdifio  Medici,  §ect.  44. 
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against  others,  as  was  the  went  of  the  -disciples  of  yon  well-known 
Eastern  Order;  and  our  own  vernacular  still  connects  (vide  Webster’s 
Diet  s.  v.  assassin)  with  this  word  „the  circumstance  of  surprise 
or  seoresy  as  essential  to  its  signification  , whilst,  sorely,  what  a 
man  does  onto  himself  oannot  be  to  him  himself  a matter  of  either 
surprise  or  secresy ! 

II.  „Biath«natos* , evidently  in  the  meaning  of  the  suicide , in 
the  title  which  the  Rev"1  Dr.  Donne , Dean  of  St.  Paul’s , gave  to 
that  defence  of  self-destruction  which  he  penned  in  his  youthful  days 
(vide  Section  V). 

The  form  of  this  substantively  used  adjective  varies  somewhat 
in  the  ancient  writers  *)  — probably,  however,  j&atobavortoc,  and  not 
ptsWvatoc  or  {kobavarroc,  Is  the  most  correct  one  — ; but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  its  having  signified  originally  anybody  who 
died  a violent  death,  and  more  especially  such  a one  as  had  been 
indicted  by  others . Indeed,  I doubt  much,  whether  it  occur  at  all 
m the  classical  Greek  writers  in  (he  sense  of  one  who  had  inflicted 
death  upon  himself , which  latter  action  would  be  more  definitely 
conveyed  by  the  analogous  adjective  formations  aoroftavoxoc,  auxo- 
<povoc.  Indeed,  pfaioc  is  often  explained  passively  by  {Jejkacfi^voc, 
forced  (vide  Paseow’s  Diet.) , and  I have  found  sundry  passages  in 
Plato  Where  it  is  evidently  used  antithetically  to  Sxoootoc,  voluntary 
(vide  e.  g.  his  de  Republica);  moreover,  the  notion  of  violent  or 
vehement  in  and  by  itself  does  not  by  any  means  imply  with  clear- 
ness and  certainty  selfness,  volition  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  and, 
as  we  shall  see  in  §.  17,  when  speaking  of  Virgil,  much  confusion 
has  arisen  from  confounding  the  epithets  premature,  sudden,  violent 
with  self* caused,  self-chosen,  self-inflicted.  Two  things  may  resemble 
each  other  very  closely  in  one  respect,  and  yet  be  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  some  other  respect.  But,  whatever  may  be  objected  on 
etymological  grounds  to  Donne’s  above  use  of  our  word,  it  would 
seem  to  be  historically  justified. 

Everybody  is  aware  that  their  Pagan  persecutors  lavished,  partly 
from  ignorance,  partly  from  frivolousness , and  partly  from  sheer 
malignity,  almost  innumerable  epithets  of  mockery  and  ignominy 
upon  the  early  Christians.  August!,  whilst  enumerating  the  prin- 


!)  Vide  Stephanus,  Thesaurus  Graecae  Linguae,  ediderunt  Hase  et  Pindorf, 
1833,  T.  II,  p.  240.  s.  v.  (Jta'.o3avattuj. 
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ci pal  ones , s)  mentions  also  Biathanatos  which  he  lias  not  hesit- 
ated to  explain  by  Autocheir,  and  justly  so,  as  I take  it.  The 
needful  details  on  this  matter  we  shall  not  fail  to  introduee  in  §§.  66, 
69,  70;  here,  therefore,  only  a few  passing  hints.  Actual  suicide 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence  among 
the  early  Christians,  and,  perhaps,  of  even  very  rare  occurrence  at 
the  time  when  the  Pagans  first  stigmatized  them  as  Biathanatoi; 
therefore,  we  must  conceive  this  term  to  haVe  applied  primarily  to 
what  we  might  call  mediate  or  indirect  suicide  on  their  part  ; for, 
having  examined  closely  into  all  the  offensive  words  which  the  Pa- 
gans branded  the  early  Christians  with,  every  one  of  them  has 
seemed  to  me  to  have  some  apparent  foundation  at  least,  as  I could 
easily  show,  if  this  were  the  place  for  doing  so.  Unquestionably, 
namely,  extreme  eagerness  for  martyrdom  led  many  of  the  early 
Christians  to  denounce  themselves,  to  deliver  themselves  up,  to  court 
and  to  provoke  death  at  the  hands  of  their  Heathen  antagonists, 
so  that  we  can  scarcely  wonder  if,  as  it  was  the  ease,  such  martyr- 
dom-wooers among  them  seemed  to  deserve  the  name  of  suicides, 
because  they,  as  if  from  contempt  of  death  and  desire  for  immortal 
felicity  — and  this  was  the  case  with  many  of  them  — rushed 
suicide  •like  into,  not  only  death -peril,  but  certain  violent  death, 
albeit  ultimately  inflicted  by  others,  not  by  themselves.  It  is  true, 
at  least  as  early  as  the  8th  century  we  find  Biathanatos  applied  also 
to  snch  as  were  condemned  to  death  for  their  crimes  and  judicially 
executed  (vide  Du  Cange’s  GHossarium  s.  v.);  but,  unless  I be  very 
much  mistaken,  it  was  not  in  this  passive  sense  that  it  was  made 
a term  of  reproach  to  the  early  Christians,  for  the  above  rea- 
sons, nor  merely  in  the  general  sense  of  untimely , dying  too  early, 
as  e.  g.  Tertullian  evidently  on  one  occasion  employs  it  in  juxta- 
position with  ahori,  too  early  born  (de  anima,  c.  56),  in  which  sense 
it  might,  of  course,  be  applied  to  all  Martyrs  as  such.  Moreover? 
in  the  Christian  communities  themselves  our  word  Was  evidently  em- 
ployed in  the  veritable  sense  of  „a  suicide u as  early  at  least  as  the 
5th  century,  since  the  Latin  monkish  chronicler  and  teacher,  Cassia- 
nus,  when  speaking  of  Judas,  says  what  follows : 2)  „sed  etiam  vitam 
ipsam  cotnmuni  exitu  finire  non  meruit,  eamque  biothanati  marie 

0 ©entawAigtcftni  au$  Ux  ttrdjdefogtf,  ©.  XI,  pp.  26— *8.  *)  Coe- 

nobionin  institute,  lib.  VII,  c.  14  in  tine,  opera  omnia,  edid.  Gasaena,  1733, 
pp.  124,  125. 
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conclusit*  The  editor  informs  us  that  some  copies  read  „violent& 
morte*;  but  this  cannot  be  of  much  importance  in  reference  to  the 
assertion  we  hare  just  made,  inasmuch  as  the  same  Cassianns  in 
another  work  of  his  (the  quotation  itself  shall  be  made  in  §.  13,  and 
will  be  discussed  in  the  last  Section  of  our  Treatise,  since  it  bears 
upon  Christian  anti-suicidal  legislation)  employs  the  very  same  term 
in  the  very  same  sense. 

The  proved  treble  meaning  of  the  word  at  issue,  however,  cannot 
but  render  it  too  indefinite  for  general  adoption,  since  it  might  easily 
be  misunderstood;  and  we  pass  on  to  what  has  been  proposed  and 
put  forth1)  as  the  English  rendering  of  ptatofiovaota. 

m.  Sudden  death. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  a Frenchman,  Grossley 
by  name,  whilst  endeavoring  to  prove  to  his  fellow-countrymen  the 
extreme  proneness  of  the  English  to  suicide  says,  among  many  other 
things,  that  there  is  a particular  prayer  in  our  Protestant  Liturgy 
against  self-destruction:2)  an  assertion  which  is  sufficiently  serious 
to  deserve  a few  brief  annotations. 

„From  sudden  death , good  Lord,  deliver  us.*  This  well-known 
petition  in  the  Litany  was,  I presume,  what  M.  Grossley  interpreted 
into  the  said  anti-suicidal  ^particular  prayer*;  at  least,  there  is  no 
other  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  is  likely  to  have  appeared 
to  him  in  this  light.  I have  consulted,  albeit  only  from  curiosity, 
two  or  three  English  clerical  expositors  of  the  same  book,  e.  g.  Mant, 
Wheatly,  but  they  certainly  never  so  much  as  dreamt  of  connecting 
the  said  petition  with  the  topic  of  our  enquiry  (though  our  reverend 
and  right  reverend  interpreters  are  wont  to  find  rather  too  much  than 
too  little  in  suchlike  theological  matters).  And  justly  thus,  as  I think, 
for  the  two  followings  reasons. 

Firstly.  We  evidently  ought  to  understand  by  „sudden  death* 
any  kind  of  death  whatsoever  which  befals  us  without  warning  and, 
consequently,  without  any  premonitory  and  available  summons  unto 
due  and  desirable  domestic  preparation  for  leaving  Time,  or  religious 
preparation  for  entering  Eternity;  in  a word,  without  the  needful  or 
wished-for  leisure  and  opportunity  for  „ setting  our  house  in  order.* 
Death  by  assassination  from  the  hand  of  another  is  suchlike  sudden 

9 Vide  the  article  „the  vision  of  sadden  death"  in  Blackwood's  Magasine, 
Dec.  1849,  p.  741.  a)  Quarterly  Review  for  1814,  p.  541.  The  book  itself 
I have  not  seen. 
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death;  bat  so  likewise  death  may  be  from  disease  of  the  heart  or  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  death  arising  naturally  and  systematically  oat  of 
our  physical  organism,  but  only  not  by  us  foreknown,  foreseen,  or 
expected ; whatsoever  outward  violent  casualty  deprives  instantaneously 
of  life,  brings  sudden  death ; nay,  even  an  unforeseen  and  unexpected 
judicial  verdict  of  „ guilty"  on  a capital  charge  might,  in  regard  to 
its  consequence  be  termed,  to  a certain  extent,  sudden  death,  so 
that,  for  instance,  Noble1)  was  not  altogether  in  the  wrong,  when 
be,  finding  himself  unexpectedly  condemned  to  death,  craved  delay 
of  execution  by  reminding  the  judge  that  „the  best  of  Christians  are 
taught  to  pray  against  a sudden  death. u We  might  also  compare, 
by  way  of  illustration , in  Shakspeare’s  Measure  for  Measure  (II,  2) 
the  following  passage.  Angelo.  „He  must  die  to  morrow."  Isa- 
bella. „To  — morrow?  Oh!  that’s  sudden . Spare  him,  spare  him. 
He’s  not  prepar'd  for  death  !" 

Secondly.  Suicide,  properly  so  called,  is  generally,  nay,  almost 
invariably,  a deed  more  or  less  deliberately  undertaken,  a longer  or 
shorter  time  premeditated,  and,  therefore,  by  its  very  nature  the  di- 
rect opposite  of  sudden  death. 

However,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  diverge  for  a moment  from 
our  immediate  enquiry,  as  to  the  afore-said  petition  itself,  it  would 
seem  to  me  somewhat  questionable,  whether  „the  best  of  Christians", 
as  Noble  expressed  himself,  ought  to  feel  themselves  called  upon  to 
utter  it  so  repeatedly  and  constantly,  more  especially  if,  as  yon  ano- 
nymous writer  in  Blackwood  avers,  sudden  death  be,  in  force  of  its 
position,  meant  and  made  „to  crown  the  climax  in  a grand  ascent 
of  calamities,  as  the  last  of  curses. " — Certainly,  there  are  very 
many  reasons  which  quickly  suggest  themselves  to  everybody,  why 
the  one  or  the  other,  nay,  most  of  us  haply,  should  wish  for  such 
a gradual  and  forewarned  dismission  out  of  life  as  would  admit  of 
so-called  spiritual  preparation,  of  humanly  affectionate  leave-taking, 
and  of  prudential  disposition  of  our  worldly  affairs ; but  yet,  methinks, 
some,  if  not  many,  of  the  very  „best"  Christians  more  especially 
might  be  loath  to  offer  up  the  petition  at  issue  as  a matter  of  ste- 
reotype daily  or  sabbatical  duty.  „The  walk  of  life  is  that  of  a 
soldier  in  battle  — always  death -firm,  and  death  - ready" : to  me 
there  seems  to  be  more  genuine  scriptural  spirituality  and  psycho- 


*)  Criminal  Recorder,  II,  p.  166. 
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comical  nobleness  in  this  precept  which  poor  Charlotte  Stiqglits  in- 
scribed In  her  Diary.  Any  particular  mood,  as  any  individual  action, 
is  only  a link  in  life’s  chain  which  latter  in  ks  entirety  is  a state., 
i.  e.  what  which  is  essential,  because  continuous,  in  the  soul  of  man. 
What  in  the  process  of  life  has  been  sown  into  the  character’s  deep 
furtows,  and  has  grown  beneath  the  influence  of  sunshine  and  storm, 
of  environments  and  temptations,  of  labor  and  prayer  — is  the  Har*- 
west  which  Death  at  his  own  appointed  season  with  his  scythe  mows 
down  and  with  his  hand,  gentle  or  grim,  sheaves  and  gamers,  whether 
it  be  ripe  or  unripe,  good  or  bad.  Whatsoever,  on  the  contrary, 
has  been  sown  on  the  more  or  less  shallow  soil  — I have  hinted 
at  this  matter  more  than  once  , and  would  fain  insist  upon  it  here 
again  - — of  a deathbed  only,  has  not  had  time  or  space  sufficient 
for  taking  root  and  gaining  shape,  and  cannot,  I ween,  in  its  com- 
parative insignificance  and  worthlessness  do  much  towards  — of 
course,  there  may  be  exceptions  here  too  — deciding  the  soul’s 
destiny  unto  Weal  or  Woe.  It  may  be  that  even  „the  best  of 
Christians"  can  scarcely  fail  to  experience  inwardly  at  any  and  every 
moment  a certain  measure  of  anxious  shrinking  from  the  sentence 
of  Him  who,  with  eyes  of  flaming  penetration  and  scales  of  unerring 
justioe,  sits  upon  the  Throne ; but,  it  is  equally  certain  that  just  „*be 
best  of  Christians",  knowing  well  that  the  keyB  of  Life  and  Death 
are  held  by  an  omnipotent  hand  that  can  use  them  to  unlock  and 
to  close  as  He  may  think  fit,  and  being  heedful  of  yon  „ watch  ye, 
since  ye  know  not  the  day,  nor  the  hour,  when  the  Lord  cometh ", 
will  keep  their  spirit-wings  ever  stretched  for  flight,  as  onwards  and 
upwards,  so  homewards,  y onder wards : and  unto  such  death  is  not 
„ sudden"  at  any  season  or  under  any  circumstances;  and,  perhaps, 
if  they  could  but  have  their  own  will  and  way,  they  would  fain  be 
spared  slow  agonies  or  admonishing  symptoms,  and  rather  depart 
upright  sitting  and  in  armor  clad  on  the  battle-field  of  duty’s  work 
or  amid  the  pleasant  converse  of  tried  and  trusted  friends  than  lying 
prostrate  upon  a couch  of  lingering  disease  and  administered  to  by 
sacerdotal  rites  which  are  at  best  mere  formalities. 

Indeed,  I cannot  but  incline  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the  mere 
term  „ sudden  death"  itself  which  induced  M.  Grossley  to  interpret 
the  above-mentioned  prayer  of  suicide,  since,  if  he  translated  it  lite- 
rally into  French,  he  could  scarcely  have  so  misunderstood  it,  inas- 
much as  mourir  de  mort  soudaine,  for  instance,  surely  does  not  refer 
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to  suicide.  He  might  also  have  recalled  to  memory  the  well-known 
incident  which  both  Soetonips  *)  and  Plutarch2)  record  about  Julius 
Caesar’s  expressed  preference  for  dying  suddenly,  where  the  respec- 
tive Latin  and  Greek  terms  „repentinmn  inopinatumque* , „&icpoo- 
doKysa;*  unquestionably  allude  either  to  natural  death  by  some  quickly 
killing  disease,  or  — to  assassination,  death  in  battle,  etc.  On  the 
contrary,  what  led  him  to  the  ssdd  exposition  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  dDcnmstance  that  the  Newspapers  are  in  the  habit  of  stating  that 
NN  died  suddenly j when  NN  has  died  wricidally.  But,  this  vague 
and,  if  you  like,  ail  but  truthless,  phrase  is  simply  a meitigma  which, 
however,  as  I think,  may  he  justified,  since,  undoubtedly,  the  public 
as  such  has  no  right  to  be  initiated  into  the  exact  mode  and  cause 
of  every  Burner’s  death,  and  since,  moreover,  a certain  degree  of 
delicate  ambiguity  may  be  highly  advisable  for  many  respects  oppo- 
site to  the  immediate  relatives,  more  especially  the  children  if  such 
there  be,  of  the  deceased.  Indeed,  except  in  some  few  remarkable 
isolated  instances,  the  Newspapers,  would,  perhaps,  act  more  dis- 
creetly, were  they  not  to  record  in  broad  language  the  deaths  under 
mention  as  mere  food  for  idle  curiosity. 

IV.  Hugo  Grains,  a man  so  conspicuously  and  undisputediy 
preeminent  in  aa  age  and  a country  of  scholarlike  celebrities,  and  the 
permanent  interest  and  value  of  whose  chief  work  the  number  of 
commentators  it  has  found  would  alone  suffice  to  prove,  and  to 
which  reference  will  again  be  made  more  than  once  in  the  course 
of  this  Treatise,'  therein,  when  arguing  on  and  against  suicide,  says 
also  what  follows.  „Ideo  (i.  e.  because  suicide  is  irreligious  and 
unlawful)  Hebraet  mori  vocabant  facoXosodot,  id  est  dimitti , ut  viderc 
est  non  tantum  Luc.  II,  29.  sed  et  in  Graeca  versione  Gen.  XV,  2 
et  Num.  XX  in  fine;  quod  genus  loquendi  et  Graecis  usitatum.*  He 
then  quotes  a passage  from  Themistius,  and  another  from  Plutarch 
which  we  shall  look  at  by  and  by,  as  we  must  first  of  all  examine  the 
biblical  quotations  upon  which  he  himself  has  laid  the  main  stress. 

(Luke  H,  29.)  This  is  the  well-known  joyfal  exclamation  of 
Simeon  „Lord,  now  fattest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace*,  in 
which  the  active  farm  (4icoX6atc)  of  the  said  verb  occurs.  (Gen.  XV). 
LXX.  &noX6ojiat ; Vulg.  dimittor;  author,  vers.  „I  go.*  (Num.  XX). 


,)  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  87.  *)  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  63.  s)  Dc  jure  belli  ac 
pads,  lib.  II,  c.  XIX,  $.  5,  3 
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LXX.  &7t8Xu(toj;  Vulg.  dimissus  est;  author.  vers.  „was  dead.*  Inas- 
much, however,  as  Grotius  is  here  speaking  expressly  of  the  „Heb- 
raei*,  our  principal  and  proper  question  must  be:  what  is  the  exact 
power  of  the  terms  employed  in  the  Hebrew  original?  For,  of 
course,  aught  resembling  binding,  either  dogmatic  or  linguistic,  autho- 
rity the  Septuagint  cannot  be  granted  to  possess  (vide  §.  45).  In 
Gen.  XV  the  verb  and  in  Num.  XX  the  verb  is  used, 
both  in  Kal,  and  since  the  former  means  ivit,  abiit,  and  the  latter  ex- 
spiravit,  efflavit  vitam,  both,  of  course  designate  dying  as  something 
active , something  that,  as  it  were,  man  himself  does!  — The  very 
same  remark  would  apply  likewise  to  Ni2,  ire,  which  also  occasionally 
occurs  to  express  our  „to  die*,  and  might  be  paraphrased  by  our 
somewhat  sentimental  „to  go  to  one’s  long  home*,  or  the  simpler 
and  more  usual  German  idiom  fyrimgetyeit.  — Thus  much  in  reference 
to  the  passages  which  Grotius  adduces;  whilst,  however,  occupied 
with  Hebrew  phraseology  in  regard  to  death,  as  far  as  any  ethical 
moment  may  therefrom  be  extracted,  we  will  enter  somewhat  further 
into  the  matter. 

Beier1)  affirms  thus:  II 90,  quod  pro  mori  usurpant  Hebraei, 
proprie  indicat  laxare:  unde  07)100,  dimissi,  relaxati  (vinculis)  di- 
cuntur  pro  mortuis , placide  defuncds.*  If  the  student  take  the  trouble 
to  open  the  all  but  exhaustive  larger  lexicographic  work  of  Gese- 
nius’ ,2)  he  will  there  find  stated  of  the  verb  '10©  that  its  primary 
signification  is  not  trans.  liberum  deraisit  aliquem,  though  still  less 
intrans.  abiit,  discessit,  spec,  e vita  = mortuus  est.  Moreover,  if 
he  consult  all  the  examples  which  Gcsenius  adduces,  and  they  are 
but  few,  the  result  is  that  the  part.  pass,  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
the  0.  T.  in  the  sense  above  specified,  or  even  in  a kindred  sense. 
The  inference,  therefore,  is  that  Beier  refers  by  „Hebraei*  to  the 
post-testamental  Rabbis  and  their  application  or  acceptation  of  the 
term  under  mention.  Indeed,  I the  more  suppose  so  from  what  I 
find  stated  in  Buxtorfs  Rabbinical  lexicon  s.  v.  7150. 3)  „In  Niphal 
7I50J  usitatissimum  est  pro  dimitti,  liberum  esse  vel  fieri,  discedere, 
migrare  ex  liac  vita,  mori*,  and  177*100,  „discessus,  migratio,  mors, 
obitus.*  But,  when  the  Rabbis  thus  call  the  death  of  the  righteous 


*)  Ad  Ciceroni*  Oratt.  Fragments,  1821,  vide  pp.  148—153.  2)  Thesau- 
rus philologicu*  criticus  linguae  Hebraeae  et  Chaldaeae  V.  T.,  s.  v.  8)  Lexi- 
con Chaldaicum,  Talmudicum  et  Rabbinicura,  Basle,  1740. 
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tiforation,  viz.  of  the  soul,  1 doubt  much,  whether  this  expression  on 
their  lips  signify  aught  more  pregnant  than  what  we  should,  without 
any  specific  relation  to  God  as  agent,  simply  designate  deliverance 
horn  the  bonds  of  the  flesh , the  troubles  and  temptations  of  the 
world.  It  is  merely  a kind  of  Neo-Platonic  philosophical  or  monas- 
tieo- ascetic  mode  of  speech,  and  as  such  too  general  to  involve 
any  argumentative  element  in  regard  to  our  present  specific  inquiry. 

Nevertheless , there  doubtless  do  exist  in  the  writings  of  the 
0.  T.  sundry  Hebrew  verbs  and  forms  of  speech  in  reference  to 
death  which  have,  as  far  as  man  is  concerned,  passive,  i.  e.  as  far 
as  God  is  concerned,  active,  import.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  well- 
known  Niphal  of  ^)0tjC  which  our  version  renders  by  „to  be  congre- 
gated or  assembled",  viz.  to  the  already  deceased  forefathers.  Still 
more  significant  in  this  point  of  view,  however,  is  the  species  of  ac- 
cusativus  cum  infinitivo  construction  rV)D^  itf  9JT)#  which  occurs 

of  Elijah  (1  Kings  XIX,  4),  Jonah  (IV,  8),’[cf.  also  Job  XXXI,  30, 
and  XII,  10],  and  which  — imperfectly  rendered  in  our  authorized 
version  — is to  the  effect : he  demanded  his  soul,  i.  e.  from  God,  in 
order  to  die  = he  requested  that  God  would  liberate  his  soul  or  breath. 

Nor  may  it  be  quite  out  of  place  here  to  remind  the  reader 
that  likewise  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  book  of  Tobit  (III,  6)  a 
kindred  form  of  speech  is  to  be  met  with:  Siu'xofiov  &vaXa{3eiv  xA 
roeopa  poo,  Skok  AicoXofttb,  „ command  that  my  spirit  be  taken  away 
aloft  (sdl.  by  the  angels  sent  from  God),  that  I may  be  liberated." 
— Indeed,  Rabbinical  Judaism  indulged  somewhat  liberally  in  a sort 
of  thanatos-angelology.  Thus  it  fabled2)  of  Gabriel  as  the  Angel  of 
death  (fflon  ^R^D)  in  Israel,  and  Sammael  as  the  one  out  of  the 
promised  land,  both  of  them  under  the  chieftainship  of  Metatron, 
and  both  with  subordinate  hosts  of  ministering  angels,  in  which  same 
hosts  there  is  one  angel  destined  for  every  soul,  arranged  after  dif- 
ferent ranks  according  to  the  worthiness  of  the  soul  that  has  to  be 
fetched  (cf.  by  the  by  St.  Paul’s  statement,  Col.  I,  16,  about  the 
gradations  in  the  angel-world):  some  echo  of,  or  accommodation  to, 
*hich  Jewish  tradition  is  discernible  in  the  „and  it  came  to  pass, 
that  the  beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham’s 
howm"  (Luke  XVI,  22). 

0 Cf.  Hitsig,  He  jwSlf  ttefnen  ©rortften,  1638,  p.  372.  *)  Vide  Eisenmen- 
**»  (MS  (fop.  19,  I,  pp.  854  , 855. 
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Be  this  enough  on  ancient  Hebrew  tcordi.  la  Section  IV 
— and  this  is  more  important  and  decisive  — we  shall  learn  that 
ancient  Hebrew  tenets  were  anything  bat  of  a distinctive  anfa+uicidal 
complexion.  We,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  say  a few  words  on  the 
two  other  quotations  which  Grotius  makes  from  Pagan  Greek  writers. 

Themis tius,  from  whom  the  first  of  diem  is  taken,  was  a peri- 
patetic philosopher  of  the  4th  cent  p*  C.  The  quotation  itself  is 
simply  a proof  of  the  fact  that  in  his  age  Greek  writers  occasionally 
employed  the  verb  AnoXueoftot  to  designate  „to  die* , and  the  sub- 
stantive foioXocnc  to  designate  „ death.*  I am  not  acquainted  with 
any  of  Themistius’  writings , and  do  not  know  in  what  context  the 
said  passage  occurs ; but  I feel  perfectly  certain  that  the  said  passage 
in  and  by  itself  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  either  anti-sukidtil  ex 
pro-suicidal  views.  In  other  more  or  less  cotemporary  authors,  a g. 
Libanius  (Orat.  I IT,  p.  142,  as  quoted  by  Beier),  similar  utterances 
occur,  and  — vide  on  Libanius  what  will  be  said  in  $§.  24  and  — 
decide  nothing  at  all  in  regard  to  the  uttcrers’  own  ethical  opinions 
on  our  topic,  as  we  will  now  endeavor  to  illustrate  by  a closer  in- 
spection of  the  seoond  quotation  by  which  Grotius  attempted  to 
establish  his  point:  S«k  6 fade  autos  arcoAoag  rjfidc,  which  belongs 
to  Plutarch.  *)  Firstly.  Plutarch  himself  was  not  by  any  means  a 
deckled  antagonist  to  suicide  (vide  §i  31).  Secondly.  We  findhim,*) 
when-  actually  arguing  in  favor  and  defence  of  suicide,  quoting  from 
Euripides3)  a phrase  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  identical 
with  the  one  at  issue:  Xoott  \x  6 dcufimv  aotoc,  Star  &fd>  64Xa>, 
which,  is  one  of  those  designedly  equivocal  replies  by  means  of  which 
Dionysos,  being  himself  the  Daemon,  befools  the  pedantic  and  in* 
quisitive  old  moralist,  Pentheus ; and  of  which  we  are  assured  *)  that 
the  Stoics  used  to  quote  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  vindicating 
and  advocating  self-destruction  as  a means  of  delivering  the  soul 
out  of  the  bonds  and  prison  of  the  body.  Indeed,  Horace,  when 
speaking  of  the  „vir  bonus  et  sapiens*  in  the  Stoic  sense  (vide  $.  19) 
evidently  cites  and  uses  it  for  the  very  purpose  just  mentioned*5) 

Ipse  dens,  simul  atque  volant,  me  solvet,  opinor, 

Hoc  8eetit:  moriar ; mors  ultima  lines  reram  eat* 


*)  De  consolatione,  ad  Apollonium,  cap.  XIII.  *)  De  anirai  tranquillitatc, 
p.  86!  in  T.  VII  of  opera  omnia  edid.  Reiske.  *)  Bacchae,  I.  426  in  Bothe*f 
edition  4)  Vide  Blh/s  9mm  ia  ©.  XXX,  n 1476  of^tor#*  mttottftt 
5)  Epistolae,  lib.  I,  XVI,  lines.  78,  7ti.  CfT  however  whatmtili  Jmsaiihin^  Uk 
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Dionysos  having)  appeared  in  haman  form  at  Thebes  , and  his 
riotous  doings  among  the  Maenads  having  kindled  the  ire  of  Pen- 
theus, he,  Dionysos,  has  been  taken  captive  by  one  of  the  slaves  of 
this  Theban  king,  and  the  latter  threatens  to  have  him  put  in  fetters, 
and  east  into  prison:  whereupon  Dionysos  uses  the  words  under 
mention.  In  the  sequel,  however,  he  gives  Pentheus  to  understand 
that  he  himself  is  Bacchus,  that  Bacchus  is  near  to  him  now,  sees, 
what  he  has  to  suffer,  abides*  by  him,  though  the  godless  monarch 
cannot  see  the  God,  etc*  Subsequently  thrown  into  prison,  he  libe- 
rate*  himself , and,  by  way  of  revenge  for  the  indignity  which  has 
been  pot  upon  him,  causes  Pentheus  to  be  tom  into  pieces  by  the 
Baechae.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  Bacchus  was  alluding  in  the  said 
words  to  such  supernatural  aid  and  strength  as  lay  in  his  own 
divine  personality,  and  rested  his  confident  hope  of  liberation  upon 
a supernatural  power  and  aid  within  himself,  the  above  application 
of  the  said  Euripidean  line  to  suicide  is  not  warranted  by  the  con- 
text, but  is  merely  a turning  of  a mystical  allusion  to  an  ethical 
account. 

Inference:  the  phrase  „the  Divinity  liberates  or  dismisses  man 
by  death*,  when  taken  in  and  by  itself,  does  not  elucidate  much, 
and  demonstrates  nothing  at  all.  Its  meaning  and  force  can  be 
rightly  and  fully  interpreted  only  by  special  consideration  of  the 
mind  and  purpose  of  those  who  employ  it,  and  such  consideration 
may  impart  to  it  sometimes  inferentially  and  relatively,  but  never 
directly  and  absolutely , argumentative  significance.  The  matter, 
namely,  stands  thus.  The  said  mode  of  speech  proves  the  existence 
of  the  notion  or  simile  of  the  body  as  a dungeon  or  prison.  It  is 
true,  this  notion  or  Bimile  was  more  especially  current  among  the 
anti-suicidal  Pythagoreans,  Platonists,  Neo-Platonists  (vide  Section  I), 
and  thence  e.  g.  the  Neo  Platonist  Hierocles  uses  (vide  §.  23)  the 
expression  under  mention  anti  - suicidally , as  does  also  the  church- 
father  Gregory  of  Nazianz  in  one  of  his  carmina  (vide  Section  V), 
But,  the  identical  notion  or  simile  was  likewise  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
pro-suicidal  Stoics,  *)  and  thence  e.  g.  Epiktetos  and  Marcus  Aure- 
lius employ  it  (vide  §.  29)  pro  - Buicidally.  Which  same  diversity, 
however,  is  only  apparent  antagonism,  as  we  shall  see  in  due  season, 


0 CL  e.  g.  Seneca  in  hie  coniol.  ad  Helv.  c.  11,  and  in  epist.  79,  and 
Liettna,  Pharaalia,  VI,  721. 
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inasmuch  as  the  classical  ancients  conceived  and  defined  the  word 
God  or  Daemon  either  as  something  objective,  i.  e.  a ruling 
power  outside  of  man,  or  as  something  subjective,  i.  e.  man’s  own 
Reason,  Will,  Inclination.  — Nor  did,  indeed,  I may  in  conclusion 
remark,  the  mystical  doctrine  of  the  Neo  Platonists  which  assigned 
the  liberation  of  the  souls  of  men  from  the  bonds  of  the  body  to 
the  ministry  of  Angels  only  *)  (ayyeXoi  Sk  Xuooat  pdvov  x&v  dtofiwv 
Tijc  GXtjc,  the  drift  of  which  povov  the  reader  may  see  by  turning  to 
the  passage  itself),  interfere  with  their  occasionally  employing  the 
transitive  verbs  i£t£vat,  i$eXdstv,  ansXdeiv  for  „to  diea  in  the  indis- 
putably Stoic  sense  of  these  terms,3)  viz.  that  man  possesses  not 
only  the  power  of  freeing  himself  by  death,  but  also  under  given 
restrictive  circumstances  the  right  to  do  so. 


*)  Jamblichus  (?),  de  raysteriis  Aegyptiorum , sect  II,  c.  5.  p.  46  io 
Gale’s  edition,  and  this  editor’s  notes  on  p.  210;  p.  93  of  Thomas  Taylor’* 
somewhat  mystical  version,  1821,  whose  Preface  vide  about  the  doubts  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  said  work.  *)  Cf.  Creuzer,  Plotini  opera  omnia,  vol.  Ill, 
p.  124  of  the  Annotationes. 
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Introduction 


CHAPTER  IL  JUDICIAL. 

§.  12.  Preliminary  remark. 

Since  mneh  of  what  we  shall  have  to  adduce  and  to  discuss  in  this 
oar  second  introductory  Chapter  appertains  more  or  less  to  the  pro- 
vince of  medical  science  and  experience,  1 had  best  at  once  frankly 
avow  my  utter  ignorance  of  both  speculative  and  practical  physics. 
I never  took  the  anatomist’s  knife  into  my  hand;  I know  next  to 
nothing  about  the  relative  shapes , sizes , appearances , functions  of 
man's  cerebral  and  vital  organs  in  health  or  disease;  nay,  1 never 
even  entered  a lunatic  asylum,  public  or  private,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  and  marking  the  multifarious  characteristics  and  distinctive 
manifestations  of  mental  derangement.  In  earlier  years,  I have 
perused,  and  even  studied,  not  without  interest  and  delight,  sundry 
so-called  Psychologies  and  Histories  of  the  Soul , a branch  of  lite- 
Tutuxe  which  constitutes  so  favorite  and  favored  a pursuit  at  German 
Colleges,  though  almost  entirely  neglected  and  ignored  at  our  own. 
Probably,  however,  the  said  works,  were  I to  re-open  them  now, 
would  appear  to  me  less  instructive  or  edifying  than  they  then  did. 
Heeesury  though  it  may  be,  in  the  service  of  systematic  science, 
to  split  asunder,  as  it  were,  the  inner  human  faculties,  carefully  to 
arrange  them  as  e.  g.  spirit,  soul,  imagination,  judgment,  will,  me- 
mory, etc.,  and  to  bound  accurately,  and  delineate  minutely,  each 
aad  all  of  these  in  their  presumptive  or  proveable  respective  reci- 
procities, reactions,  causes,  effects;  yet,  when  one  has  long  ceased 
to  care  much  about  the  nice  definitions  of  the  Schools , and  would 
Us  learn  for  life  and  from  life,  then  the  varied  contacts  with  others 
into  which  affection,  vocation,  or  antagonism  bring  us,  teaching  us 
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something  about  their  qualities  and  tendencies , bid  us  also  at  die 
same  time  look  within  ourselves,  and,  if  I mistake  not,  whosoever 
endeavors,  modestly  and  faithfully,  to  learn  the  specific  task  of 
self-knowledge  fully  and  aright,  is  on  the  high  road  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  human  nature  genetically,  and  will  content  htin- 
self  with  basing  his  study  of  man  as  a living  totality  and  a moral 
phenomenon  rather  upon  his  own  simple  experience,  observation, 
and  reflection  than  upon  the  subtle  etactdations  and  demonstrations 
which  are  to  be  got  out  of  the  Books  of  those  who  philosophize  in 
their  Studies,  and  with  much  pains-taking  classify  their  human  her- 
baria. — However,  it  shall  be  my  endeavor  in  this  chapter,  as  it 
is  under  such  circumstances  my  obvious  duty,  not  to  spin  too  long 
or  too  fine  a woof,  lest  it  might  break  in  my  unskilled  hands. 
Common  prudence  must  bid  me  leave  purely  anatomical  facts  and 
pathological  phenomena  to  those  whose  bow  can  carry  further,  and 
may,  without  any  fear  of  its  snapping,  be  more  strongly  stretched. 

$,  18.  The  relation  of  Insanity  to  suicide. 

If  you  would  fain  glance  at  the  most  spectrally  melancholy  and 
the  most  solemnly  mysterious  page  in  the  annals  of  our  race,  torn 
to  that  which  treats  of  Insanity  with  its  many  forms  and  hues, 
sources  and  Issues,  of  man’s  real  or  presumptive  Incapacity  to  dis- 
cern between  what  is  either  universally  acknowledged  to  be,  or  has 
been  legally  fixed  as  being,  Right  and  Wrong.  No  thoughtful  and 
observant  person  can  possibly  deny  that  moral  accountability  may 
become  modified,  without  becoming  therefore  removed , that  man's 
inner  light  may,  as  it  were,  decline  into  evening  shade  or  deepen- 
ing dusk,  without  sinking  into  midnight  darkness,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, so-eaHed  medical  jurisprudence  or  forensic  medicine  may 
oftentimes  find  it  anything  but  easy  to  compute  and  determine 
what  measure  of  light  has  actually  remained,  when  one  or  the 
other  crime  was  committed.  Thence,  the  ever-renewed  enquiries 
and  researches  about  the  position  of  Insanity  to  Criminality  in  ge- 
neral; for  instance,  not  very  long  ago  among  ourselves  the  delibe- 
rations and  disquisitions  of  the  collective  English  Bench  of  Judges,1) 


9 At  reprinted  in  PhUlimore’s  appendix  to  hit  edition  of  Blackstone’* 
commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 
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vhm  Macnaghten  had  attempted  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel's  life, 
and  mistaken  hie  victim , which , however , can  scarcely  be  said  to 
kve  farthered  ns  much  in  untying  the  Gordian  knot  — 

All,  however,  I shall  attempt  in  the  present  $ trill  be  a rapid 
sketch  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  belief  in  Insanity  as  the  me- 
diate or  immediate  cause  Of  siiidde,  only,  however,  as  far  as  Eu- 
ropean drffixadon  la  concerned.  The  comments  which  wffl  attach 
ttaamlves  to  the  said  sketch  the  reader  must  take  into  the  bargain 
hr  what  little  they  may  prove  worth. 

L According  to  Classical  Antiquity. 

I wOl  not  tire  the  reader  with  many  tales  from  the  annals  of 
Greek  and  Roman  mythic  and  heroic  ages  in  which  our  attention 
b thready  directed  to  the  occasional  nexus  between  suicide  and  a 
certain  species  of  insanity,  e.  g.  in  the  cases  of  Ajas  Oflefts,  tno, 
Britonartis,  Bates,  Brennns,  the  two  over-cnilons  sisters  of  Pan- 
terns,  where  e.  g.  Dionysos,  Apollo,  Athene  are  averred  to  have 
tanged  themselves  by  affficting  with  suicidal  madness  those  who 
had  incurred  their  displeasure.  Three  examples  may  suffice  for  our 
pnpoae.  Bo  profane  person  durst  approach,  on  pain  of  death,  the 
tared  grove  of  Ceres  Kabiria  In  Boeotia;  and  the  transgressor,  If 
he  escaped  the  avenging  priests,  became  mad  and  slew  himself,  or 
was  killed  hy  lightning.  *)  The  superstitious , thus  Plutarch  com- 
Phing,*)  thought  so  iU  of  Artemis  as  to  conceive  and  declare  her 
® hmigatrfx  to  suicide.  And  the  Neo  Platonist  Celsus  exclaims  — 
tawtog  to  the  churchfathef  Orfgenes*  extract 3)  in  his  very  lengthy 
wfrtefion  of  this  Pagan’s  virulent  attacks  on  Christianity  — what 
JMtohii*)  Germanizes  thus.  „SHc  oiele,  Me  fM>  in  bett  Stcmprin 
unb  intanflfodtg  netbaltcn  ijatm,  ffnb  auf  bet  ©tetfe  ab- 
8*Wt  toatat?  ®Mgt  ffnb  glcMj>  wabnfcibtg  gettorben , eitrfgc 
%e  befmfi^tn  89flffet^atrtr  fdbet  offenbatet,  eintgc  baberi  ffdj 
Witt  bud  8eben  gcnotttnren;  etnfge  ffnb  tn  unbettbarc  Jtranfc 
Wnr  wrfaflett;  fa,  rfnfge  ffnb  gat  burd)  etne  etfd^terfTfc^e  ©rtntnte, 
hern  3wnerffen  bed  SentpeW  bctborgebnxben,  getobtet  ttorben." 

Sdf.evidwitiy,  sachftke  anecdotes  are , if  we  must  have  facts, 
faid  of  importance;  but,  nevertheless , the  utterances  which  con- 


* J)  fide  Vollfner,  nt^tbotogif^ce  2Bottet&u$, 
t 8>  r*v  vih  4 1 


pp.  988  , 989  in  voce  Jta&tro. 
**  wpewtitioiie,  $.  ifc  8)  Lib.  VIH,  o.  45.  SHh$et  bon  bet  ©oftr* 

17^^°*  *****  ***  (Sdfol,  mte  bem  fiber* 
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nect  themselves  therewith  are  netionally  of  some  interest.  Upea 
the  irreligioufl  the  respective  offended  Deity  inflicted  madness,  and 
the  thus  madness -stricken  in  their  turn  put  an  end  to  their  own 
lives.  Probably  we  must  in  connexion  with  masters  of  this  descrip- 
tion think  of  some  sort  of  mental  shock,  physical  injury,  or  prieatfF 
trick,  not  now  to  be  ascertained,  and  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of 
enquiring  into.  Even  as  death  by  lightning  was  referred  more 
especially  to  the  Divinities  because,  I presume,  of  the  apparent  con- 
nexion of  the  skyey  thunderbolt  with  the  Olymp,:  so  seJUT-alaaghter, 
if  occurring  after  some  supposed  iniquitous  action,  vjras  supposed  to 
have  been  the  consequence  of  some  Divine  overrdopding  of  the 
intellect  or  mysterious  bewitchment.  Here  that  matter  of  the  Ar- 
temis - instigation  is  specially  significant  We  know  that  Artemis 
or  Diana  was  the  Divinity  who  presided  over  the  Moon,  that  the 
popular  creed  of  almost  ail  nations  implies  and  urges  the  influences 
of  the  lunar  changes  upon  the  human  intellect  and  passions  in  re- 
gard to  insanity,  that  the  said  assumption  has  found  a place  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  N.  T.  itself,  e.  g.  oeXigvtaOijisvoc  (vide  Matth. 
IV,  24  and  XVII,  15),  and  is  still  stamped  into  currency  by  the 
modem  terms  lunatic,  monbfuctytig , etc.  We  know  further  that  the 
ancients  often  identify  or  confound  Artemis  or  Selene  with  Hekate, 
the  Goddess  of  Magic  (and,  as  Diodorus  Siku(us,  lib.  HI,  c.  57, 
incidentally  informs  us,  Selene  herself  ended,  according  to  the  my- 
thology of  the  Atlanteens , suicidally),  thus  connecting  various  un- 
earthly, pernicious  doings  and  effects  with  the  Moon  — probably, 
the  connecting  link  between  the  moon  and  witchcraft  was  the  Night; 
for,  popular  belief  still  avers  that  moonshine  is  the  period  most 
favorable  to  magical  operations  — , and,  perhaps,  the  radix  of  the 
very  word  poiveo&oi,  to  be  mad,  might  be  found  in  pip,  moon, 
though  the  Greek  lexicographers  conjecture  very  differently. 

No  doubt,  then,  also  in  the  mythic  and  heroic  ages  of  clas- 
sical paganism  a sort  of  occasional  nexus  between  suicide  and  de- 
rangement was  hinted  at,  but  only  in  some  peculiar  isolated  cases 
which  would  scarcely  seem  to  involve  aught  essentially  kindred  to 
our  modem  medico  - psychological  definitions  of  insanity.  — There- 
fore, when  the  Greek  tragic  writers  began  to  represent  such  themes 
as  still  belonged  to  the  shadowy  realm  of  the  mytbos,  and  to  render 
their  ancient  national  mythoi  more  human,  more  intelligible,  more 
ethically  and  psychologically  just  and  true,  according  to  their  own 
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wove  iritelfoetaal  discernment  of  things,  they  never,  or  scarcely  ever, 
present  suicide  as  an  action  originating  in  what  we  should  nowa- 
days term  Insanity,  but  represent  it  rather  as  an  action  anything 
bnt  impossible  or  improbable  beside  perfect  rationality.  Let  us  take 
Sophokles*  beautiful  tragedy  of  Ajas  by  way  of  illustration. 

Evidence  and  proof  sufficient  that  the  great  Greek  dramatist 
conceived  the  Homeric  hero’s  suicide  as  an  act  deliberately  under- 
taken and  upon  principle  accomplished,  his  mind  being  at  the  time 
not  even  in  a state  of  passionate  excitement,  much  less  under  the 
spell  of  aught  like  what  we  should  properly  term  insanity,  are 
afforded  by  e*  g.  the  concluding  lines  of  one  of  his  soliloquies 
which  is  too  long  here  to  quote  entire : *) 

otXX*  tJ  xoXffic  Cgv  Trj  xaXffiC  Tt&vrpdvott 

tbv  juygvf) 

Nay,  it  is  the  very  prominence  given  by  Sophokles  to  the  calm 
determination  and  clear  reasoning  which  induce  Ajas  to  slay  himself 
on  which  the  most  circumspect  among  the  most  recent  monographers 
on  this  tragedy,  e.  g.  Osann2)  and  Eannegiesser, 3)  lay  decided 
stress  as  on  one  of  the  most  sublime  intellectual  and  aesthetical 
excellences  of  the  entire  work.  The  former  says.  „©eht  ©elbfW 
wort  ift  fine  frei  gemfi^ltr,  bcmuffc  $<utblung,  fcoju  tyn  ber  ©djuterj 
fiber  bie  ni$t  andfitynbatc,  brfeibigte  (Sfyct  na<$  ber  Srtfidjt  be*  JHien 
notymrablg  betoegm  nrofjte.  8nd)  gemimtt  9tja6  bie  3b ec  bed  ©elbfU 
nwrbd  etfl,  nodjbent  fein  ubBiged  ftenmftfdn  jurtWgefetyrt;  feiit  ©elbft* 
mart  ift  fein  im  3Ba§nfhm  bed  @t$mer$ed  ergrtffcned,  letted,  perjtneU 
febtbed  WM,  nod*  gtofrren  ©fetergen  baburdj  ju  entge^cn,  fonbent 
cine  4)attMuttg , bie  mid  noQer  Ueberjengung  bed  notymenbigen  %ob ed 
attfprnngen  ift."  The  latter.  „2)er  ©clbfhnorb  Ift  fine  bureau#  freie 
{Hmblung , {a  ed  ift  biefe  #anbfnng  mit  itampf  gegen  bad  ©d)i<ffal 
pabimben,  mfyl  nerftanben,  fofem  bad  ©djicffat  in  aHent  bem  befke^t# 
mad  bem  SBiOcn  bed  SRenfdpn  felnblid)  cntgcgcntrltt."  — Similarly 
also  Grote  (in  his  History  of  Greece) ; less  correctly,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  author  of  the  article  on  Sophokles  in  Smith’s  Classical 
Dictionary. 

It  is  true,  Euripides  in  his  already  quoted  drama  of  Helena  — 
line  96  in  Bothe’s  edition  — , lets  the  heroine,  when  Teukros  tells 


*)  JUXod  tic  x.  t.  X.#  lines  465  sqq.  in  Lobeck’s  edit.  *)  Uebtr  bed 
fU$  1820,  pp.  26,  27.  s)  Uffter  ben  0jad  bed  ©orteffed,  1823,  p.  15* 
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her  that  his  brother,  this  same  Ajas,  had  rushed  upon  his  owa 
sword,  ask  and  remark  thus: 

|Mtvtvt’ ; imi  tic  areppovulv  Q tXcujj  rii’&v ; 

This,  however,  really  means  nothing  at  all,  as  we  may  easily 
convince  ourselves  by  punning  the  matter  a little  more  closely. 

a.  Nothing  can  be  more  premeditated  or  more  tranquil  than 
(vide  what  has  been  said  in  §.  9)  Helene’s  own  frequent  contem- 
plation and  resolution  to  destroy  herself,  than  e.  g.  her  own  and 
her  spouse’s,  Menelaos’,  discussion  about  terminating  their  lives  vo- 
luntarily, if  they  should  fail  in  making  their  escape  safely  together 
out  of  Egypt  b.  When  Teukros  informs  her  that  the  sons  of  Pin- 
d&reus  had  on  her  account  died  in  the  same  manner  as  Ajas,  she 
does  not  venture  upon  any  similar  disapproving  observation,  c.  Teu- 
kros, by  making  no  reply  to  the  above  question,  and  offering  no 
observation  on  the  above  comment,  of  hers,  would  seem  to  taka 
them  for  a mere  passionate  outburst  of  unreflective  surprise,  d.  And, 
doubtless,  Euripides  himself  meant  them  for  nothing  more,  if  wa 
compare  the  tenor  of  other  dramas  of  his.  Let  os,  for  instance, 
contemplate  the  bearing  of  the  conduct  of  Herakles  upon  our  im- 
mediate topic  in  that  very  Euripidean  drama  which  bears  our  word 
insanity  (Hpoxtojc  ftatvopevoc)  on  its  brow  already.  Herakles,  whilst 
laboring  under  the  influence  of  a paroxysm  of  madness  or  fury  with 
which  angry  divinities,  Hera  through  the  instrumentality  of  Lyssa, 
had  visited  him,  murders  his  wife  and  his  three  little  sons;  but,  It 
is  only  and  expressly  after  he  had  returned  to  perfectly  rational 
consciousness  that  he,  shame-filled  and  anguish-stricken,  begins  to 
deliberate  with  himself,  whether  he  ought  not  to  terminate  his  own 
life  too  in  the  one  or  the  other  voluntary  manner  (lines  1111 — 1187, 
and  cf.  1309 — 1312).  When  he  is  in  the  midst  of  such  gloomy 
reflections,  however,  his  friend  Theseus  enters,  argues  with  him, 
and  finally  proposes  to  him  a mode  of  propitiation:  whereupon, 
Herakles , having  first  of  all  merely  deferred  the  execution  of  his 
resolve,  is  at  last  folly  dissuaded  from  persevering  in  his  design,  and 
resigns  himself  to  life  again. 


9 Why  Hermann  here  emends  this  reading  into  cufpoo&v,  I do  not  know. 
CC  also  the  commencement  of  Lucian*s  29th  dialogue  in  the  dialog!  mor- 
tuorum. 
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The  distinguished  German  critic,  A*  W.  Schlegel,  when  com- 
menting on  the  antique  drama,  says1)  that  therein  „bet  ©dbjhttorb 
gef^ie^t  mdprcntyeifo,  m nidjt  im  SBotynfhtn,  bod)  fat  einem  3uflanbe 
loon  gclbcnfdjaft,  ttadj  einem  plofeli$  erlebien  ttngltuf,  bet  toner  He* 
berlegung  3taum  lajjt."  Howsoever  true  this  last  modifying  clause 
may  be,  its  purport  does  not  come  under  the  head  of  Insanity  pro- 
perly so  called,  since  it,  taken  strictly,  simply  alludes  to  such  ma- 
nifold general  causes  of  suicide  as  exist  equally  now-a-days  among 
ourselves;  and,  therefore,  it  need  not  detain  qs  here.  In  a fashion, 
all  violent  passions,  of  whatsoever  kind  they  may  be,  whether  e.  g. 
grief  or  anger,  might  be  said  almost  to  annihilate  for  the  moment 
accountability ; but,  whither  would  not  such  a vague  and  lax  theory 
lead,  or,  rather,  mislead,  us? 

I know  not,  whether,  after  all,  in  those  early  ages  of  European 
civilization  the  multitude  who  believed  in  crude  myths,  or  even, 
perhaps,  the  poets  who  interpreted  and  transformed  those  myths, 
connected  with  the  word  Insanity  that  most  stringent  and  scientific 
meaning  which  we  of  latest  modern  Christendom  are  wont  to  attach 
to  it  The  bare  existence  of  the  word  proves  nothing;  for,  as  we 
shall  by  and  by  see,  even  in  the  present  time,  except,  perchance, 
on  the  lips  of  scientific  physicians  and  psychologists,  the  word  itself 
does  not  include  within  itself  any  distinct  and  certain  thought*  Who, 
indeed,  that  thinks  at  all  can  fail  to  be  aware  that  our  own  custo- 
mary and  popular  phraseology,  the  mere  effect  as  well  as  the  un- 
mistakeable  evidence  oftentimes  of  vulgar  credulity  or  superficial  in- 
sight, ascribes  to  Insanity  much  of  what  does  not  legitimately  ap- 
pertain in  the  least  thereto?  — Consequently,  even  if  the  ancient 
Greek  tragic  poets  occasionally  did,  in  the  current  idiom  of  their 
country,  predicate  a nexus  between  insanity  and  suicide,  this  would 
prove  little  or  nothing  in  regard  either  to  real  fact  or  their  own 
individual  belief,  unless  we  could  establish  the  exact  notion  which 
they  themselves  attached,  and  intended  their  hearers  and  readers  to 
attach,  to  the  word  „ Insanity.* 

Also  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  no  doubt,  in  early  and  earliest 
agea  Insanity  in  its  severest  form  sometimes  appeared ; but,  to  what 
extent,  speaking  numerically,  I have  no  means  of  divining;  incline, 
however,  rather  to  imagine  that  it  was  not  a frequent  phenomenon. 


*)  Stofefimgrtt  fiber  bromotfftyc  Jtimff  nob  fcttcrafctr,  ®.  % p.  189  of  edit  2. 
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If,  namely,  veritable  Insanity  be,  speaking  quite  in  general,  one  of 
the  baneful  and  mournful  fruits  which  e.  g.  excessive  luxury,  arti- 
ficial indulgences,  religious  excitement,  an  insdubrious  climate  bear, 
then,  surely,  such  joyous  temperament,  gymnastic  exercises,  genial 
worship  and  bright  sky  as  we  cannot  but  believe  the  Greeks  in  die 
more  primitive  periods  of  their  history  to  have  possessed,  practised, 
rendered,  dwelt  under,  must  in  their  united  influence  have  powerfully 
contributed  to  keep  off  every  intensified  potency  of  mental  and  phy- 
sical disease,  disorganisation,  derangement  And,  indeed,  if  we  look 
at  what  e.  g.  Euripides  in  almost  any  one  of  his  dramas  (vide 
his  Orestes,  his  Ipliigenia  in  Tauris,  his  Troades,  his  Andromache, 
his  Supplices,  and  his  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  in  various  parts)  in- 
troduces to  us  under  the  name  of  Insanity , we  cannot  but  expe- 
rience considerable  difficulty  in  convincing  ourselves  that  he  con- 
nected with  that  term  to  the  full  the  misery -fraught  and  most  hu- 
miliating state  which  we  at  this  time  of  day  should  denominate,  If 
speaking  correctly  and  accurately,  Insanity.  I will  briefly  elucidate 
this  position.  Orestes  is  represented  as  insane,  and  more  than  once 
contemplates  suicide;  but,  nevertheless,  he  often  both  speaks  and 
acts  in  a manner  we  should  call  most  rational  and  well-planned. 
The  Greek  herald  Talthybios  would  fain,  exclaiming  „thou  art  mad 
over  thy  woe,  0 unhappy  one“,  stop  Hekabe’s  voluntary  path  into 
the  flames,  upon  which  she  herself  is  bent,  seeing  in  such  a death 
her  greatest  glory.  As  Hermione’s  nurse  says  to  her:  ryet,  should 
I let  thee  rage  freely  that  thou  mightst  inflict  death  upon  thyself  ?a 
— so  the  Chorus  asks  Evadne,  who  slays  herself  over  the  corpse 
of  her  spouse,  and  boasts  of  her  courage  — , forthwith : „how  sayest 
thou?  what  insane  enigma  speakest  thou  there ?a  Verily,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  suchlike  yoking  together  of  the  reproach  of  madness 
with  the  attempt  or  commission  of  self-destruction  on  the  part  of 
Euripides7  dramatic  personages  seems  merely  a sort  of  poetic  self- 
contradiction  on  the  poet’s  part,  and  in  no  wise  seriously  meant, 
just  as  he  lets  Iphigenia  exclaim  „to  behold  this  sun-light  is  the 
sweetest ! death  so  horrorful ! mad  whoso  wishes  to  die  1 a wretched 
life  is  better  than  a beautiful  death  1“  that  same  Iphigenia  who  ulti- 
mately, despite  the  remonstrances  and  resistance  of  her  mother 
Klytaimnestra  and  her  lover  Achilleus,  willingly  and  joyfully  em- 
braces a sacrificial  death.  Also,  the  later  poetic  and  prosaic  repre- 
sentations of  the  legendary  deaths  of  Herkules  and  Dido  tell  the 
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same  tale,  vis.  (bat  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  ascribe  them' 
to  a state  of  mind  which  we  should  characterize  as  in  the  tall  and 
genuine  sense  insane.  Take,  for  instance,  Seneca’s  Hercules  Oetaetrs 
(not  Furens)  or  Virgins  Aeneis  — both  works  will  cbme  before  us 
in  the  next  Chapter  — and  yotl  will  immediately  discern  that  those 
respective  poets  did  not  intend  to  represent  either  the  hero’s  or  the 
heroine’s  self-conflagration  as  a result  of  actual  Insanity,  though  they 
apply  thie  latter  term  to  it.  Nay,  Maximus  Tyrius1)  compared  Her- 
koles’  exit,  absurdly  enough  to  be  sure,  wiih  the  death  of  Sokrates; 
and  Dio  Chrysostomos  2)  lets  Diogenes  of  Sinope  describe  and  extol 
the  said  exit  as  a well-devised  and  most  honorable  conclusion  of  a 
manful  and  glorious  career. 

Proceeding,  now,  from  the  mythographers  and  poets  to  the  va- 
rious Greek  philosophic  schools,  in  their  numerous  disquisitions  on 
suicide  we  find,  as  far  as  I can  at  this  moment  recollect,  a sort  of 
Insanity  only  thrice  at  some  little  length  alluded  to;  each  time, 
however,  not  by  any  means  as  a frequenl , but  only  as  a more  or 
lew  justifiable,  cause ; and,  moreover,  as  we  shall  presently  discover, 
two  of  the  said  passages  are  somewhat  obscure,  and  also  the  third 
seems  more  or  less  questionable. 

Plato  supposes  3)  the  case  of  a person  possessed  by  some  kind 
of  stimulus  (olorpoc)  ^neither  human  nor  divine*,  but  rather  dae- 
monico-criminal  in  the  shape  of,  for  instance,  a rage  for  pillaging 
Temples.  By  the  by,  sacrilege  (tepoouXta)  was  regarded  by  the 
ancient  Greeks4)  as  one  of  the  intensest  forms  of  irreverence,  im- 
piety, iniquity,  because  as  an  attack  upon  the  Religion  of  the  State, 
and  was,  therefore,  visited  with  the  forfeiture  of  life,  properly,  and 
barial  on  native  soil:  which  estimate,  I may  incidentally  observe, 
passed  over  also  into  the  Christian  church,  whose  early  synods,  when 
wishing  to  mark  the  enormity  of  other  crimes,  not  unusually  de- 
clared them  equal  to  sacrilege,  and  for  which,  consequently,  the 
severe st  punishments  were  inflicted.5)  Our  philosopher,  now,  pro- 
poses and  prescribes  that  his  presumed  victim  (whether,  however, 


*)  Dm.  XVIII.  *)  Diogenes,  or  concerning  Virtue,  p.  169  of  Wakefield’s 
•elect  orations  of  Dio  Chrysostomos.  Cf.  also  Diod.  Sik.  lib.  IV,  c.  38.  a)  Le- 
ft*, lib.  DC,  inis. 9 vol.  VII,  p.  161  in  Ast’s  edit,  of  Plato's  collected  works. 
*)  Thus  e.  g.  Plutarch,  when  speaking  of  Draco’s  laws,  places  sncrilegists  and 
■vrderers  side  by  side,  vita  Solonia,  c.  17.  5)  Vide  Stttudlin’s  ©cf^tc  ber 
wcnkfre  3tjn,  8.  ID,  p.  403. 
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be  here  mean  whet  we  should  usually  term  Insanity,  the  reader 
must  be  left  to  judge  for  himself)  should  apply  every  available 
philosophic,  religious,  social  means  to  escape  from  the  dominion 
of  the  irrational  passion,  harmful  propensity,  impious  impulse;  but, 
if  those  means  should  have  proved  inoperative  or  insufficient  to 
liberate  him,  Plato  deliberately  advises  him  to  commit  self-destruc- 
tion rather  than  succumb  to  that  temptation  to  sin  and  enact  that 
ill  to  which  he  feels  himself,  as  it  were,  urged  and  driven  (si  jiij, 
xaXXun  ftdvotov  oxe^djievoc  dnaXXdxxoo  xoo  ptoo).  Plato’s  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  is  evidently  as  follows  (cf.,  however,  what  will 
be  stated  and  developed  in  §.  25).  Though,  according  to  him,  love 
of  Self,  man’s  ^dearest  friend*,  bid  him  live,  and  not  commit 
suicide,  yet,  if  into  this  same  Self  a spirit-ill,  irresistible  and  un- 
conquerable, have  insinuated  itself,  and,  there  nestling  and  entrenched, 
war  against  the  Community,  and  menace  the  Divine , the  State 
(NB.  not  God)  steps  in  as  that  which  is  superior  to  the  Self,  and 
the  result  is:  social  life  being  pitched  against  individual  life,  the 
latter  is  bidden  to  sacrifice  itself  to  the  former,  even  through  the 
instrumentality  of  suicide. 

If  not  a more  important  and  interesting,  at  all  events  a more 
doubtful  and  disputed,  passage,  the  entire  context  of  which  will  come 
before  us  in  §.  32,  occurs  in  the  Neo  Platonist  Plotinus,1)  which 
runs  in  the  original  thus:  el  oov  dpxqv  aibftotxo  xou  Xtjpeiv;  ?j  xdjpa 
|i&y  ou  nepi  auoudaiov.  el  bk  xat  yfooexo,  xaxxotxo  &v  b xot£  dvay- 
xafotc  xouxo,  xat  he  rceptoxaosuK  (ob  ea  quae  circumstant,  on  account 
of  the  attendant  circumstances)  atpexoTc,  o&x  dicXrnc  (simpliciter,  for 
its  own  sake)  aipexow.  — First  of  all,  what  is  Xijpm  here  intended 
to  convey?  I am  unable  to  state  with  accuracy  what  graduated 
difference  legitimately  obtains  in  the  various  Greek  terms  for  mental 
derangement,  e.  g.  povto,  etc.  etc.;3)  but,  though  every  lexicographic 
authority  pronounces  X^pipic  to  indicate  only  such  foolishness  or 
imbecility  as  old  age  is  likely  to  produce,  and  often  does  produce, 
the  whole  context  forces  us  to  assume  that  Plotinus  is  here  speak- 
ing of  a state  which  we  must  define  as  jarring  with , or  patting  a 
stop  to,  the  free  activity  of  the  soul  and  clear  self-consciousness, 
consequently,  of  a sort  of  dementia , though  neither  of  the  violent 
kind,  nor  engendered  by  criminal  indulgences.  It  is  true,  he  in 


*)  Ena.  I,  lib.  IX.  *)  Vide  Pape’s  Stoat*  s.  v. 
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oar  passage  affirms  that  the  said  Xafrqatc  ^perhaps,  will  not,  indeed, 
befall  a virtuous  man  (omudcdoc);  bat,  the  entire  passage  would  be 
objectless,  if  it  could  not  occasionally  do  so;  and,  indeed,  Plotinus 
elsewhere  t)  distinctly  supposes  the  poaettriUty  of  also  the  philosophic 
or  good  soul  (man)  becoming  deranged,  delirious,  or  mad,  which- 
ever word  we  may  think  proper  to  select;  for  also  our  modem 
languages  are  anything  but  exact  in  this  matter.  „Bnt,  what  of 
pains  and  diseases  and  whatsoever  in  general  hinders  the  energy  of 
the  mind?*  (viz.  do  they  not  hinder  the  so  C p*  of  the  oxooddibc 
also?)  at  tk  dig  ytifi  4airc*p  xapaxotoofal;  yfvo »to  yip  Sv,  xai 
i»  f appdxatv  xat  ttvtov  vdaatv.  Here,  however,  we  must  pause 
for  one  moment  over  a mere  hlatorico-critical  point.  Ficinus  read: 
si  de  pj)  di  cento  xopaxoXoofitt;  and  translated:  „Quinetiam  si  per 
haec  sibi  minime  constet,  quid  dicendum?*  Engel  hardt 3)  declared 
this  passage  entirely  corrupted  and  utterly  inexplicable  to  himself, 
proponed  to  amend  it  into  et  da  jn;  dta  totrauv  napaxatoofiot;  i.  e. 
suppose  the  soul  to  lose  its  intelligent  power  by  the  said  pains  and 
diseases;  bat  he  rejected  his  own  conjectural  emendation  for  phi- 
•Magical  reasons,  though  believing  the  context  to  require  something 
similar  in  meaning.  Thomas  Taylor3)  had  already  translated:  *be- 
sMss,  what  is  to  be  said,  if  die  worthy  man  should  be  delirious  or 
mad?*  And,  finally,  Creuser,4)  giving  the  reading  I have  above 
adopted  „ex  probatusimis  libris*,  as  he  says,  proceeds  to  state  its 
signification  as  follows:  „si  vero  homo  (vel  animus)  ne  se  ipse  qui- 
dsm  adsequatur,  h.  e.  si  homo  mente  alienator , si  sibi  ipse  non 
ampttns  constet,  et  contorbetur  mente*,  and  adds  (assigning  nume- 
rous authorities)  „verbum  Stoicis  potteimum  familiars.*  But  to 
return  to  the  passage  from  which  we  started.  Likewise  its  remain- 
ing portions  are  somewhat  obscurely  and  ambiguously  worded,  so 
that  e.  g.  Macrobius  and  Olympiodorus  (on  whom  vide  Sect  I) 
managed  to  extract  therefrom,  each  a completely  opposite  meaning.  ®) 
The  former  says:  „one  must  choose  that  which  is  necessary*  re- 
fers, probably,  rather  to  the  endurance  of  insanity  as  a something 
necessary  than  to  violent  disembodiment;  whereas  the  latter  says: 
»if  any  one  feel  approaching  madness,  he  ought  to  choose  death*, 


0 Knn- 1>  lib.  IV,  c.  5.  »)  SXc  (Snwobfn  M fHsHnaS,  1820,  1,  p.  240. 

*)  Five  books  of  Plotinus,  1794,p.  21.  4)  Nola  in  vol.  I,  p.  63  of  his  ee- 
Wnlei  edit  of  the  works  of  Plotinus.  *)  Vide  the  sargsMentum“  which 
lusiHes  Fionas  has  prefixed  to  the  ninth  book  of  the  first  Enaesd* 
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Lf  e.  <me:  tflusit destroy  one’s  se)f,  ereotiSbe<xnnomad,  * which 
death,  however,  is  them  not  desirable  in  and  by  itself,  bat  only  in 
this  situation  ttece&sary* , i.  e.  because  the  insane  person  no  longer 
fives  as  man , bat  only  as  animal , having  no  opportunity  for  per* 
febtietfatibn.  — My  own  impression  coincides  essentially  with  Olym- 
ptodor's  interpretation*  I oonoeSve  Plotinus  to  eonvey  that  insanity 
implies  a kind  of  pf*&-suieiddl  ovayic rj‘,  a sort  of'divhm  admooldoii, 
br,  at:  least,  pertris^on,  to  commit  sett* desthietien  (cf.theimme* 
diately  following  clause  nunless  ti%  i.  e.  suicide,  „be,  as  before 
said,  necessary a,  and  the  cironmetaace  that  Plotin'  immediately  after 
the  last  otpstotc  speaks  of  polsoHs  as  not  being  the  moot  beneficial 
ineabs 'of  suicide);  the* incipient  sufferer  ts  to  have  a certain  liberty 
of  i choice  between  the  commission  and  omission  of  suicide,  and 
Ought  enly  to  be  warned  against  the  application  of  poisons,  if  ho 
determine  on  the  former  alternative,  because  they  rob  the  soul  of 
its  consciousness.  — in  conclusion,  let  us  observe  that,  whereas 
Plato  laid  the  entire  stress  upon  the  possibility  and  probability  of 
being  injurious  to  society  by  doing  harm  to  others  and  .violating 
the  laws,  Plotin  would  seem  td  urge  chiefly  the  incapacity  for  pro* 
scouting  one V own  moral  improvement. 

A third  passage  ooewrs  in  CHympiodor’s  Commentary  on  Ph4e~ 
don.  Per  ohr  present  purpose  (to  the  said  Commentary  itself  we 
shall  have  to  revert  pretty  often  in  ch&pt.  I of  the  first  Section), 
an  extract  which  I find  in  Fabrotus,1)  who  has  accompanied  it  by 
a Latin  translation,  fis  all  we  require.  It  runs  Anglicd  about  thus* 
„The  Stoics  enumerated  five  cases  of  legitimate  suicide.  A banquet, 
they  said,  may  be  interrupted  either  by  a sadden  necessity,  as  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  a friend,  or,  by  the  intrusion  of  inebriated 
persons  who  indulge  in  obscene  language,  or,  by  intoxication  over* 
coming  the  guests,  or,  by  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  dishes  served 
up,  or,  finally,  by  the  provisions  beginning  to  fail.  In  the  same 
manner,  one  may  put  an  end  to  one’s  life  in  five  cases*  1.  In  a 
great  necessity  (here  Menoeceus’  case  of  self-devotion  for  Ids  country 
is  adduced).  2.  When  a tyrant  would  compel  a person  to  divulge 
an  arcanum  (here  the  tale  of  the  Pythagorean  woman  ia  given  who 
bit  off  her  tongue  rather  than  state  why  she  was  not  allowed  to 


*)  Diflsertetio  de  morte  voluntaria,  contained  hr  Otto’s  Thesaurus  juris 
Romani,  1727,  T.  Ill,  p.  1 187  sqq.,  iait. 
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eati>qani).  3.  One  may  kill  onds  self  in  consequcnccaf  madness 
a purely  bodily  accident , inasmuch  as  madness  is  natural  intoxi* 
cation  (oSxcu  xot  x£v  fk'ov  Xnstv  Oet  did  xiv  icopeitdpevov  xcp  ocufurg 
Xijpov  <pooo(7)  yap  hxi  $dfh}  6 Xqpoc).  4 . When  the  body  is  giveu 
op  to  incurable  maladies  which  prevent  it  from  serving  as  instru- 
ment to  the  soul*  5.  On  account  of  extreme  poverty,  if  one  can 
receive  benefits  only  from  the  evil;  for,  their  presents  are  impure* 
Uke  themselves. a 

fier%  then,  we  have  6 Xijpoc  again,  which  Fabrotus  has  rendered 
by  „auimi  delirium “ , „deliratio“ , not  by  e.  g.  dementia,  insania, 
furor.  .However,  1 have  not  found  in  the  earlier  genuine  Stole 
writers  this  same  legitimate  cause  for  self-destruction  mentioned  at 
all,  much  lees  discussed  and  explained.  Did  not  Olympiodor,  per- 
hope,  venture  to  carry  a Plotinic  dictum  over  into  Stoicism,  as  he, 
doubtless,  managed  to  twist  Stoicism  into  Sokratism ? — 1 may, 
however,  incidentally  mention  that  Arnold,  in  his  tediously  discur- 
sive book  states *)  that  the  Stoics  admit  that  a wise  or  worthy  man 
might  be  affected  did  psXoYXoXtov  Xqpqocv,  whilst  affirming  at  the 
same  time  that  he  could  never  patvqoso&at. 

However,  also  the  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome  call  for  a 
moment’s  attention  in  respect  of  our  present  enquiry.  But,  here 
we  may  surely  be  brief,  because  without  fear  of  contradiction  from 
even  moderately  intelligent  and  dispassionate  persons.  Who,  we 
simply  ask,  can  dare  to  affirm  that  it  ever  occurred  to  any  classical 
historian  to  represent  the  suicide  of  e.  g.  a Lueretia,  a Demosthe- 
nes, a Themistokles,  a Cato,  a Brutus,  a Porcia,  or  any  other  re* 
nowned  man  or  woman  as  an  effect  of  insanity?  Nay,  do  they  not, 
one  and  all,  invariably  exhibit  the  most  celebrated  cases  of  suicide 
among  their  respective  fellow-countrymen  or  cotemporariee  as  not 
only  co-existent  with  perfect  sanity  and  consciousness,  but  as  even, 
emanating  from  the  utmost  deliberation  and  executed  with  coolest 
determination?  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  far  otherwise,  when  they  have 
to  deal  with  the  phenomenon  of  a sort  of  wholesale  sniddal  per-, 
formance.  I will  here  merely  remind  the  reader  of  what  the  elder 
Pliny  narrates  of  the  Quirites  under  Tarquinius  (vide  §.  35),  and 
of  what  Plutarch  and  Aulus  Gellius  (vide  ibidem)  relate  of  the 
Milesian  virgins ; also  Plutarch’s  recital  of  the  inhabitants  of  the* 


*)  Observations  on  Insanity,  vide  pp.  74,  100  of  vol.  I. 
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Lyeian  (own  of  Xutku  Is  a ease  in  point,  and  shall,  ItaftfoN, 
hare  find  a place.  Whilst  Marcos  Bratus  was  besieging  the  city,1) 
a fire  accidentally  therein  broke  ont  which  die  Roman  general  wn 
anxious  speedily  to  qoench.  „But  all  at  once  the  Lycians  were 
selaed  with  an  extraordinary,  incomprehensible  inclination  to  despair 
which  one  may  best  liken  to  a furious  eagerness  for  death.*  Plu- 
tarch, after  haring  then  detailed  with  how  modi  energy  and  seal 
the  Inhabitants  of  every  station,  age,  and  both  sexes  fanned  the 
fire  to  spread  it,  warded  off  the  enemy  who  endeavored  to  quench 
it,  and  scorned  the  entreaties  of  Brutus  who  wished  them  to  preserve 
their  lives  and  the  town  itself,  winds  np  by  assuring  ns  that  men, 
women  and  even  little  children  sought  to  perish  in  every  possible 
manner,  some  of  the  latter  leaping  amid  howling  and  screaming'  into 
die  fire,  others  throwing  themselves  down  from  the  walls,  and  others 
exposing  their  necks  to  the  swords  of  their  fathers , Imploring  the 
latter  to  slay  them.  „When  — thus  he  concludes  — the  city  was 
already  nearly  destroyed,  one  raw  a woman  suspended  by  a rape, 
whose  dead  child  was  hanging  on  her  neck,  and  who  was  setting 
fire  to  her  house  with  a burning  torch.*  .....  „Only,  as  the  report 
goes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  did  not  resist  rescue.*  — Some- 
thing similar,  he  also  says,  tbek  ancestors  had  done  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars.3) 

If  we,  finally,  cast  a glance  at  antique  classical  legislation, 
we  find,  it  is  true,  in  the  Justinian  Code  (there  is  no  aDuskm 
whatsoever  in  die  extant  fragments  of  Cheek  laws)  mention  made 
of  „ furor*  and  „insania*  as  possible  causes  of,  or  reasons  fbr, 
self-destruction.  The  chief  passage  of  this  kind  (another  we  shall 
quote  in  §.  86)  is,  doubtless,  the  following  one.  ®)  „Eorum  demon 
bona  fiseo  vtodteautur,  qui  censclentia  delati,  admtesiqoe  eriminle, 
me  toque  fnturae  sententiae , menus  stbi  intolerant  Eaprapter  fra- 
tnm,  vel  pattern  turn,  si  nufio  delate  erimine,  dolors  afiqno  cor- 
poris, ant  taedio  vitae,  ant  furore,  ant  » mania,  ant  afiqno  earn 
ampendio  vttam  finisse  constiterit,  bona  eorum,  tarn  ex  testamento. 
qaam  ab  intestate  ad  suecessoree  pertinebunt*  We,  therefore,  see 


0 Life  of  Marcus  Brutus',  e.  31.  *)  Vide  Herod.  I,  c.  376.  The  nar- 
rative here  refers  te>  the  Lyeian*  in  their  unequal  straggle  against  Harpaguu. 
The  men,  however,  after  having  aet  fire  to  the  fortroaa  into  which  they  had 
conveyed  their  wives,  children  and  alavea,  themaelvea  died  fighting.  *)  Co- 
dex, lib.  IX,  tit  5<h  coaatit  1.  It  is  a law  of  fintnahwa*. 
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that,  since  physical  and  psychical  pains,  debts  and  even  elsewhere 
(vide  §.  35)  vanity  Qactatio)  are  mentioned  beside  furor  and  in- 
sania  as  equally  possible  and  equally  justifiable  suicidal  causes*  the 
corpus  juris  dvilis  cannot  by  any  means  be  imagined  to  have  In- 
tended to  designate  the  two  latter  as  specifically  justifying  ones; 
nay,  since  it  mentions  far  more  often  dolor,  taedium,  pudor  aeris 
alien!  etc.  than  it  does  furor  and  insania,  we  see  ourselves  warranted 
in  assuming  that  the  Pagan  Roman  Jurisconsults  and  Imperators 
believed  the  two  latter  to  be  far  less  frequent  than  any  one  of 
the  previously  adduced  causes.  Moreover,  if  I mistake  not,  the 
terms  furor  and  insania  must  not  in  this  context  be  interpreted  into 
aught  like  a stringently  and  scientifically  medical  meaning;  for* 
lawyers  as  rarely  take  heed  to  the  strict  definitions  of  medicine  as 
physicians  attend  to  the  nice  distinctions  of  jurisprudence.  However* 
I am  well  aware  that  in  die  corpus  juris  civilis  the  term  furor  more 
especially  Is  really  employed  of  that  state  which  removes  all  moral 
responsibility  even  in  cases  of  murder,  except  if  committed  in  lucid 
intervals. 

TL  During  the  Christian  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  mediaeval  times  of  Christendom,  however*  upon  which 
we  must  now  enter,  the  supposition  of  a direct  nexus  between  in-1 
sanity  and  suicide  was  very  frequently  promulgated  and  pretty  uni- 
versally believed.  But,  the  entire  character  and  complexion  which 
owr  question  then  assumed,  are  completely  different,  theological* 
theosophico  - speculative,  ecclesiastvco  - dogmatical , and*  If  you  Hke* 
ridiculously  superstitious.  This  is,  however,  anticipating. 

The  early  church-fathers,  as  we  shall  learn  on  a later  occasion* 
took  for  granted  that  self-slaughter  was  a startlingly  Irreligious  action, 
and  well  they  might  do  so,  and,  inasmuch  as  they  referred  all  sin 
as  such  to  the  Evil  Spirit,  one  cannot  wonder  at  all*  if  they  de- 
duced so  momentous  an  act  as  suicide  in  a direct  manner  from  the 
Devil’s  special  influence  and  instigation.  Perhaps , Augustin’# 
painted  reference  to  one  of  the  items  of  Jesus’s  Temptation  in  the 
Wilderness  (vide  what  will  be  said  on  this  matter  in  §.  63)  may 
have  helped  somewhat  in  this  direction.  This,  however*  is  only  one 
side  of  the  question.  Another  side  is  as  follows.  Howsoever  much 
of  super-earthly  or  rather  subter- earthly  mysteriousness  the  early 
Christians  might  seek  and  see  in  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  the 
•o-eaDed  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament*  they  could*  if  they 
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WEUPfld  *t  all  into  gome  of  . the  cases  stated,  scarcely  help  regard- 
ing the  said  Possessed  as  persons  who  labored  under  a species  of 
disease  or  affliction  closely'  allied  tq  phrengy  or  madness,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  from  their  standings  point,  pronouncing  such  phrengy 
or  madness  specifically  Satan- wrought.  Inasmuch,  moreover,  as 
mapy  of  the  demoniaci,  whose  cases  are  recorded  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, manifest  a sort  of  deep  melancholy  and  despondency,  and 
eyen  use  a hind  of  destructive  violence  against  their  own  bodies, 
the  conclusion  lay,  as  it  seems  to  me,  pretty  near:  that  despair  and 
*S)f- destruction  gre  in  general  one  of  the  effects  of  a species  of 
Deyil-inflicted  insanity.  Nay,  even  the  well-known  circumstance 
recorded  of  the  swine  of  the  Gerg esepes  committing  a sort  of  sui- 
cide, might  largely  contribute  to  induce  mystically  and  credulously 
inclined. minds  to  assume  that  suicide,  the  more  ungodly  and  un- 
natural it  was  in  itself,  was  all  the  more  likely  to  be  a consequence 
pf  special  Satanic  agency , destroying  the  mind  first  and  afterwards 
the  body  too,  and,  of  course,  thus  bringing  about  final  spiritual 
perdition.  I will,  however,  enter  into  some  few  particulars  by  way 
of  illustrating  my  meaning. 

Every  Christian  is  familiar  with  the  primary  source  of  thirt 
entire  doctrine  of  daerrwnornania  to  which  allusion  has  just  been 
made,  and  at  once  recalls  to  mind  that  theory  of  the  so-called  Fall 
Of  Man  which  Moses,  or  some  other  ancient  Hebrew  Sage,  thought 
out  and  wrote  down , from  a desire  to  account  for  what  is  .as  in- 
dubitable a 8 it  is  mournful,  the  inclination  of  the  human  heart  and 
will  to  Evil  and  Unwisdom,  and  the  vast  extent  of  Sin  and  Suffering 
on  this  fair  earth.  Even  as  a Traveller,  when  he  beholds  a broad, 
mighty  stream  rushing  along  and  doing  destructive  work,  experiences 
within  himself  a natural  and  laudable  curiosity  to  trace  out  its 
source,  though  it  should  lose  itself  into  trackless  desart  or  pathless 
glacier:  so  the  reasoning  human  mind  may  well  be  pardoned  for 
endeavoring  to  search  out  the  origin  oi  what  unquestionably  exists 
in  the  moral  world,  and  has  ever  manifested  and  developed  itself 
as  the  ages  of  human  story  have  rolled  on.  But,  though  yon  tra- 
veller with  his  five  sound  senses  and  with  courage , perseverance, 
sagacity  may  ultimately  surmount  all  difficulties  and  arrive  at  in- 
disputable certainty,  the  enquiring  mind  of  man  never  will  and  never 
can,  despite  all  its  guessing  aud  trying,  learning  and  proving,  solve 
t^ie  everlasting  problem  of  the  „ origin  of  evil*  Wiser  or  better 
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tttaflSgence  than  is  afforded  in  the  Genesis  has,  perchance,  after  all 
never  been  sdpplied;  but,  nevertheless,  all  even  there  is  „thohu  wa- 
bohu4  still,  a chaotic  darkness  and  confusion  to  which  jon  „let  there 
be  light4  in  no  discernible  measure  applies.  It  seems  to  me  im- 
material,  or  at  least  of  mightily  little  consequence,  whether  we  un- 
derstand the  Mosaic  record  literally , as  most  of  the  ancient  Theo- 
logians (Origenes,  however,  e.  g.  not)  did,  or  interpret  it  allegoric 
eaUy,  as  most  of  the  modern  Philosophers  (not,  however,  our  so* 
called  „sound  divines4  in  whom  „dulness  is  sacred4)  do,  unless 
either  construction  could  be  proved  a divine  solution  of  the  problem 
at  issue,  and  therefore  accepted  as  infallible  authority.  Put,  I pray 
yon,  contemplate  the  matter  calmly  and  deeply,  and  then  honestly 
and  frankly  answer  me  this  question:  hast  thou  got  the  requisite 
„ where  to  stand4,  and  do  all  those  tremendous  inferences,  which 
ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  has  by  ingenuity  or  violence  drawn  there- 
from, set  thy  mind  and  heart  at  rest?  — Aye,  it  is  quite  marvel* 
Urns  what  feats  of  logic  some  of  those  whose  motto  is  „ erode,  ut 
intelligas4  can  perform,  aud  how  they  exult,  when  they  have  traced 
their  lines  of  argumentation  on  paper,  fancying  that  they  have  fully 
mastered  the  difficulty  at  last.  Thus,  for  instance,  Heinroth  with 
his  equally  speculative  and  orthodox  reasonings  on  our  subject  in 
his  work  ,/Uebct  bie  3Bo$rfyrit."  But,  from  me  such  fairy  visions 
have  long  since  vanished,  and  into  their  stead  there  has  now  come 
darkness,  only  darkness,  deepest  darkness. 

It  lies  in  the  nature  of  all  traditional  Religions,  as  well  as  of 
all  so-called  Mythologies,  to  shape  fictitious  forms,  to  create  poetic 
similes,  whereby  the  minds  of  mortals  become  entrapped  and  ert- 
charmed,  gradually  reconciling  themselves  to  accept  ingenious  human 
inventions  as  sacred  and  divine,  and  at  last  accustoming  themselves 
to  regard  theorems  as  credible  in  the  measure  in  which  they  are 
unintelligible.  Thus  all  ancient  Eastern  peoples  with  whom  the 
Hebrews  came  into  contact  and  by  whom  they  were  more  or  less 
influenced,  e.  g.  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians,  had  as  a prominent 
figure  in  their  respective  systems  a Personal  Devil ; and  e.  g.  Typhon, 
Ahriman  are,  in  various  aspects,  prototypes  of,  or  pendants  to,  the 
Satan  of  the  Old  Testament,  i.  e.  each  is  in  bis  own  peculiar  man- 
ner and  measure  conceived  and  represented  as  the  author  of  evil, 
the  tempter  to  ill,  the  enemy  to  light  and  love,  the  source  of  phy- 
sical aud  psychical  disease,  of  despair,  destruction,  and  death.  And 
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total  tou  only  occasionally  hinted  at,  Or  incidentally  pat  forward, 
in  the  writing*  of  the  Old  Testament , Jeans  and  his  Apostles  (apt 
by  any  means,  I presume,  from  mere  accommodation  to  the  Jewish 
notions  of  their  cotemporaries,  bat  rather  from  sincere  personal  be- 
lief) laid  much  greater  stress  upon  and  developed  much  more  faily, 
as  nobody  can  doubt  who  studies  the ? gospels  aad  epistles  of  the 
ft.  T.  with  an  nnprejndioed  mind.  And  in  that  same  belief  < root  all 
the  narratives  above  alluded  to  concerning  the  so-called  „Posees- 
Sed.“  It  1b  not  an  easy  task,  despite  Oar  own  Hugh  Farmer’s  once 
famous  and  stilt  Interesting  „ Essay  on  the  Demoniacs  of  the  New 
Testament*,  and  dozens  of  other  later  tracts  on. the  same  topic,  to 
cotnprehend  very  clearly  and  with  certainty  what  exactly  the  writers 
Of  the  ft.  T.  understand  by.  fatpeiv,.  datpovec,  datjamov,  dotpovia, 
Which  terms  we  generally  render  right  ont  by  wDevil“  or  „Devik“ 
(indeed,  In  English  the  word  demon  Itself  has  foolishly  come  to  be 
need  synonymously  with  devil  or  fiend);  but  it  ts  perfectly  clear 
and  certain  that  they  assumed  a datpowov  to  be  a Spirit-Power  ef 
Some  kind,  a tupertUttural  agency  in  and  over  man,  and  for  evil 
purposes  only,  so  that  what  is  represented  in  the  ft.  T.  as  Dae- 
monic ts  invariably  takodaemonic,  *)  not  sudaemonic  (agathodae- 
tnonlc);  and,  moreover,  H Is  pretty  manifest  that  very  many  of 
sudi  mental  and  phytfcal,  whether  separately  or  comeetivety,  visi- 
tations and  sufferings  -as  could  net  be  accounted  for  according  to 
the  then  standard  of  psychology  aad  physiology,  or  removed  by 
the  then  methods  of  therapy  and  surgery , were  forthwith  ascribed 
to  Daemonic  inflaences.  And,  finally,  if  the  immediate  followers  of 
Jesus  Messiah  took  for  granted,  as  e.  g.  Matthew  assures  us  (eh. 
VIII,  16,  17)  that  „bealing  all  that  were  sick,  and  easting  ont  the 
Spirits  with  his  word*  was  a necessary  fulfilment  1 1 of  the  0.  T. 
Messianic  prophecy  „He  took  oar  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses*, 
we  cannot  marvel  at  the  part  assigned  to  Jesus  la  relation  to  the 
so-called  'Possessed. 

Brief  though  all  the  narratives  of  this  description  in  the  Sy- 
noptic Gospels  be,  and  though  they  be  one  and  aH,  in  spite  of  or 
In  consequence  of  their  brevity,  beset,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  my- 
thical adjuncts  and  superstitious  exaggerations,  sometimes  bordering 


*)  i.  e.  the  spirit  is  an  „impnre“  or  „uncle*n“ , i.  e.  diabolical  one,  ef. 
o.  g.  Luke  till,  29. 
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'GW*'  Ott’tlle  utterly  Impassible;  yet,  is  it  M4  evident  tom  what  la 
'MM  (vide  Motth.  VIII,  and  Mark  V,  4,  4}  of  earns  of  the 
Hctiins,  t.  g.'thfc*  tbcy  tot  fetid  of  solitude,  that  they  frequented 
dismal  leeSlittes,  that  they  were  fieroe,  bound  with  fetters,  attempted 
Stif-stutilatien , ’)  **  is-  it,  I say,  not  evident  that  they  were  what 
to  Should  id  model*  parlance  call  monomaniaet  or  lunatia , 1.  4. 
either  harmlessly  tnefesoheiy  or  dangerously  mad?  Nay,  die  New 
Testament  idiom  itself  (not  to  say  anything  about  felly  authenti- 
cated cognate  Idiom*  in  both  the  Semttie  and  Classical  languages) 
fmperrepiftly  lends  US' onte  some  each  inference;  for  * g.  in  Mark  V, 
15  we  find  oesppoveftrttt  placed  in  opposition  to  BaqtowCdpavo*,  and  in 
John  X;  20  ptttorW  is  put  as  an  express  consequence  of  feapivtov  igH. 

Nevertheless,  I feel  firmly  persuaded  that,  as  die  gospel-histo- 
rian* Saw  something  BUpra- mondane  in.  the  possessions  than  selves, 
they  ufeunt  to  represent  the  dispossessions  also  us  something  sugar* 
naturalistic.  Be  it  so.  But,  unless  I could  discern  something  unto 
than  mere  anomaly,  unsoundness,  disorganisation  in  sneb  mildest 
and  severest  shapes  as  psychical  and  physical  disease  Ms*  now-*- 
days  assumes,  I for  one  should  be  unwilling  so  admit  in  the  in- 
stances before  us  aught  like  what  in  all  dark  ages  and  among  ah 
rude  people*  has  home  and  still  bears  the  namo  of  Exorcism ) In- 
deed, aogtrt  Mss  but  what  keen-tigbtednoss,  tenderness,  deroutnesa, 
philanthropy  might  efffeot  and  often  does  effect  in  nan -miraculous 
manner  by  acting  on  the  frttth,  or  fixed  ideas,  of  the  sufferer  fa 
flame  more  or  less  peculiar  and  isolated  oases. 

Proceeding  in  our  task,  we  suggest  that  it  Is  not  by  any  means 
remarkable , if  the  early  and  the  later  mediaeval  Christian  church 
frequently  brought  suicide,  as  the  oniminating  point  of  despair  and 
violence,  into  immediate  connexion  wHh  the  species  of  Diabolocraey 
now  under  debate.  To  be  silent  on  the  general  tenet  that  Satan  was 
’represented  as  having  brought  Sin  and  Death  into  the  world,  of  bar- 
log  been  the  murderer  and  destroyer  tom  the  beginning,  dees  he  not 
’appear  already  in  the  O.  T.  as  reducing  Job  to  ths  very  verge  of 
suicidal  despair?  (vide,  however,  §.  40).  Is  be  not  stated  to  have 
entered  Judas  Who  Boon  afterwards  literally  banged  himself?  (vide 
$.  64).  Nay,  are  not  even  dumb  animals  represented  (Matth.  VIII, 

*)  In  reference  to  Ohio  feet  particular  the  reader  might  compare  what 
Berodotua  (Kb.  VI,  c.  70  and  c.  84)  nanatea  of  the  gradaal  aaif-  autiletuM 
and  altimate  self-slaughter  of  the  insane  Lacedaemonian  ruler,  Kleetnenei  I. 
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82  ff.)  as  baring  committed  immediately  a sort  of  self-destruction, 
after  Daimones  had  gone  into  them,  though  this  same  occurrence 
be  about  as  clear  as  that  in  classic  story  concerning  the  sphinx 
which  precipitated  itself  from  the  rock  into  the  sea,  after  its  riddle 
had  been  guessed?  — What,  however,  happened  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  might,  for  any  sensible  reason  that  can  be  assigned  to  tlie 
contrary,  happen  just  as  well  in  later  centuries:  ergo,  Satan  miglit 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  a tempter  to,  and  worker  of,  suicide. 
Consequently,  we  cannot  wonder  at  finding  throughout  the  middle 
ages  suicides  frequently  characterized  as  Daemoniaci,  and  sqicide 
defined  as  a fruit  of  Daemonic  possession,  vexation,  instigation,  even 
though  generally  nothing  more  than  ordinary  taedium  vitae,  me- 
lancholy, remorse,  or  desperation  should  have  been  the  real  cause, 
if  we  consider  the  individual  instances  recorded  in  a less  credulous 
and  a more  practical  light.  But,  we  will  illustrate  and  demonstrate 
this  matter  somewhat. 

In  the  Homilies  which  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  Apostolic 
Father,  Clemens  Romanus,  in  the  1st  cent  p.  C.,  but  which  pro- 
bably belong  to  some  Christian  author  in  the  3rd  century,  we  read 
to  this  effect1)  „They  (the  evil  Spirits)  destroy  you  in  a secret 
manner,  in  order  that  you  may  not  perceive  their  intention.  As  if 
it  happened  from  misfortune  or  distress,  from  love,  anger  or  grief, 
they  induce  you  to  hang  or  drown  yourselves,  hurl  you  from  a 
precipice  and  put  an  end  to  your  lives  by  suicide,  apoplexy,  or 
some  other  diseased  According  to  the  same  writer  (vide  ibid.  pp.  82, 
85,  86),  Minucius  Felix,  in  the  3rd  cent  p.  C.,  in  ch.  27  of  his 
Octavius,  affirms  that  „the  Daemons  also  secretly  creep  as  subtle 
Spirits  into  the  bodies  of  human  beings,  cause  diseases,  render  in- 
sane, distort  the  limbs,  in  order  to  impel  to  their  worship",  etc. 
Also  (vide  p.  119  of  §.  70  of  our  Treatise)  the  churchfather  Chry- 
sostomos  informs  us  in  express  words  that  the  Devil  had  led  many 
people  to  hurl  themselves  down  precipices  and  into  ditches.  Further- 
more, Cassianus,  that  celebrated  and  influential  monastic  teacher  in 
the  5th  cent  to  whom  we  alluded  in  §.  11,  circumstantially  nar- 
rates3) of  a certain  hermit,  Hero  by  name,  who  at  that  time  dwelt 


Horn.  11,  cap.  15,  as  quoted  by  Ltltselberger  on  pp.  80,  81  of  his 
essay  He  £e$rcn  bet  SBfbel  mb  ber  ttteffcn  4rifHi<$eit  Jtfrfy  fiber  Satan  mb  feitt 
Stety,  ttfycnunn  fur  flBtffenfaaft  Jtunft  nnb  fiebcn,  1889,  erffc*  $eft  *)  Colla- 
tiones  patrnm,  coll.  II,  c.  5:  do  xnorto  Heronis  senis. 
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In  one  of  the  Egyptian  deserts,  what  is  in  substance  about  thus. 
During  fifty  years,  he  had  led  a particularly  austere  life,  evincing 
a wonderful  love  of  solitude,  exercising  himself  daily  in  privations 
and  fastings,  and  not  abating  from  his  rigor  even  on  holy  festivals. 
At  length,  however,  such  overwrought  zeal  of  his  filled  him  with 
presumption  and  he  actually  flung  himself  one  day  most  deliberately 
and  confidently  into  a deep  well,  the  Devil  who  had  transformed 
himself  into  an  Angel  of  Light  having  commanded  him  to  do  so, 
suggesting  to  him  that,  in  case  he  should  not  be  hurt  by  the  ex- 
periment, so  miraculous  an 'event  would  set  the  seal  upon  the  great 
merits  of  his  virtue.  The  brethren  did  not  suoceed  in  extracting  him 
without  considerable  trouble,  and  he  soon  afterwards  expired  in 
consequence  of  the  injuries  he  had  sustained,  but  obstinately  persist- 
ing to  the  last  in  believing  that  he  had  not  exactly  been  deceived 
and  misled  by  the  malicious  cunning  of  the  Devil.  However,  the 
Abbot  Paphnutius  hesitated  for  some  time,  whether  he  should  regard 
and  treat  him,  in  the  matter  of  burial,  as  a veritable  suicide  or 
not,  but  at  last  decided  upon  not  numbering  him  among  the  veri- 
table Biathanatoi  (vide  p.  254  of  §.  77).  Indeed,  in  the  middle 
ages  there  would  appear  to  have  existed  a pretty  universal  belief 
in  a so-called  Daemon  Meridianus  s.  daemonium  meridianum, *) 
termed  in  the  German  of  that  age  mittetagigin  tiefel,2)  which  word 
originated  from  a passage  in  the  Old  Testament  at  which  we  will 
how  look  for  a moment.  ^Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror 
by  night;  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day;  nor  for  the  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  in  darkness ; nor  for  the  devastation  that  wasteth 
aX  noon-day"  Thus  in  vv.  5,  6 of  Psalm  91,  when  a description 
is  being  given  of  all  the  spiritual  and  physical  ills  from  which  the 
godly  shall  be  protected;  and  the  underlined  words  are  rendered  by 
the  LXX  (somewhat  differently,  however,  by  Aquila  and  by  Sym- 
machus)  &k6  oupirooparoc,  xotl  datpovtoo  pso>jppptvoo  — and  likewise 
the  Vulg.  has  „ab  incursu,  et  daemonio  meridiano.“  In  the  first 
place,  now,  one  need  not  deny  that  it  was  an  Old  Testament  con- 
ception or  phraseology  that  „evil  angels tf  (cf.  Psalm  78,  49,  where 
the  God-sent  plagues  among  the  Egyptians  are  being  detailed)  were 
instruments  of  Jehovah’s  wrath  and  man’s  troubles;  and,  in  the 

O Vide  Du  Cange,  Glossarium  s.  v.  Daemon.  3)  Cf.  Graff,  SUtbodjbeuiftyr 
1840,  p.  359. 
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second  place , It  to  perfectly  certain  that  the  LXX  and  the  Vofe 
employ  the  term  Jotfidvto,  daemonic  of  Pagan  Idols  m contradistinc- 
tion te  the  tree  God , as  traoelation  of  the  Hebrew  word  OH#  f)  ■ 
(vide  Dent  89,  17,  and  Psalm  106,  37  : LXX.!T0to  doi|io-> 

vtotc;  Vnlg.  daemonits;  our  authorized*  version:  t#  IbeDevils)*  Bnt»i 
in  the  third  place , whatever  may  have  Induced  the  SepUtagtat*  *9’ 
render  in  Psalm  91,  6 the  Hetoew  £ SBjEQ  (the 
enclosed  words  are  those  which  Glericta  in  his  Comment*™  so ppfcer 
to  fill  up  the  ellipsis,  and,  though  they  may  not  be  necessary,  they 
certainly  teed  to  facilitate  the  construction)  as  above  ^philological 
as  well  as  contextual  reasons  must,  1 ween,  convince  us  that  the 
expressions  at  issue  In  the  original  refer  simply  and  solely  to  natural 
external  Injurious  influences,  and  most  probably  to  the  scorching 
beat  and  sultry  winds  of  the  meridian  sun  in  an  Eastern  dime  with 
their  immediate  or  mediate  effects  upon  the  human  physical  frame*?) 

Nevertheless,  according  to  Du  Cange  ubi  supra,  sundry  early 
Christian  writers  not  only  defined  that  depression  of  spirits,  acedia 
(vide  §.  78  of  our  Treatise),  which  often  led  to  suicide,  as  the 
Daemon  meridianus,  but  also  literacy  ascribed  actual  suicide  to  hto 
influence.  „Evagrius  (de  octo  cogttationibus)  ait,  iacrfliav  eum  ease 

daripLOva,  8c  peorjfjtpptvAc  xoXstrat,  tfBv  dat/iinm  Paporepov  P»- 

cbymeres  (lib.  II,  c.  8),  speaking  of  a certain  person  who,  driven 
by  despair,  bad  hanged  himself?  xat  pa otjpppcviv  fccsi'vm  Anpovedv  vt 
entnrjdd  ....  xal  h?  otxtac  i^psvoc  pp<5xov,  dtemefcovjjxs. 

Thence,  too,  as  we  shall  see  circumstantially  in  §.  77  of  tfato 
Treatise,  very  many  of  the  antl-suiddal  laws  of  the  mediaeval  church 
introduce  our  topic  with  a „si  homo  vexatus  est  a diabolo*,  „aliqtta 
dfaboli  insttgatiohe* , etc. , where  it  might  be  somewhat  hazardous 
to  endeavor  to  discriminate  nicely  between  the  more  or  less  of  actual 
diablerie  to  which  a „ vexatus*4  or  an  „instfgatus*  had  fallen  a victim, 
though,  in  ail  probability,  tbe  former  was  supposed  to  be  more  In- 
tensely visitated  (i.  e.  more  thoroughly  phrenitic)  than  tbe  latter. 

„Phreniticu,  we  said  advisedly;  for,  no  doubt,  both  in  the 
primitive  and  in  the  middle  Christian  ages  Asceticism  and  Mysticism 
often  brooded  out  of  „tristitiatf,  „ acedia*,  „de*peratio*  real  insanity 
which  in  its  turn  and  season  literally  gave  birth  to  suicide,  since 


0 Cf.  Rocdiger  in  his  continuation  of  Gesenius*  Thesaurus  s.  rad* 
p.  1375.  *)  Cf.  Psalm  121,  6 as  a parallel  passage. 
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„ death,  only  death,  up  break  the  luting  chain.*  — If  ancient 
cksaioal  Mythology  bad  conceived  it*  Divinitiee  00  humanly  carnal 
that,  genuinely  retigieue  and  loftily  moral  effluences  could  surety 
bo  derived  from  them,  and  they  could  almost  only  be  converted  to 
poetic  and  platfe  wee,  like  unto  Beings  pbyaically  beautiful  and 
pouiuatoiy , affutod : the  (Sod-  Chfifd  of  yon  mystic  end  scholastic 
Xbeoiogy;wee*  on  the  contrary  r m inhumanly  spiritual,  if  I may 
tbaacnpreae  myaelf,  that  hi*  true  worshippers  wore  supposed  to  be 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  tbo  Flub  to  bim  by  every  imaginable  and 
outrageous  processor  voluntary  violence  to  Nature  herself » by  un- 
relieved solitude  and  prolonged  meditations,  continuous  prayers  and 
ridiculous  penance#  pot  only,  but  also  by  torturing  fastings  (because 
Jeaue  bad  once  fasted  40  days  and  4Q  nights  1) , and  by  brutish 
flagellations  (because  Jues  bad  been  scourged,  and  Paul  bad  (X  Cor. 
IX,  21)  insideo tally  confessed  that  he  himself  kept  his  body  under 
subjection (j,  Nut,  eucb  e God  was  — , pardon  tbo  bold  word  — 
verily  1 himself  a species  of  cruel  Monk  or  crafty  Fiend,  and  out  by 
any  mesas  tbo  veritable  Godhead  who  bad  fashioned  man  into 
Flub  and  Spirit,  not  into  Spirit  only,  and  bad  bid  him  go  forth 
into  battle  against  tbo  actual  world,  — facing,  braving,  fighting 
down,  its  impurities  and  confusions,  — * and  not  merely  brood  and 
lament,  — merely,  fleeing  into  cloistarly  retirement  and  selfishly 
endeavoring  to  save  bis  own  soul  by  attempted  hyper  - spiritualism. 

No  doubt,  than,  such  flight  and  attempt  oftentimes  did  engender, 
with  a kind,  of  inward  God -given  necessity,  spectral  hallucinations 
and  ghastly  aqsoundneuu,  something  like  what  we  should  now  term 
religious  insanity,  the  most  subtle  as  well  as  the  most  painful  form 
which. insanity  can  take*.  Therefore,  if  e.  g.  Psphnutius  adjudged 
that  Mere  was  mad,  i-  e,  an  irresponsible  suicide,  he  was  right 
enough,  X ween,  and  in  all  similar  instances  the  clerical  and  baro- 
nial mediaeval  law -makers  would  have  eoted  wisely  by  omitting, 
though  they  were  sometimes  very  far  from  doing  so,  tbo  infliction 
of  any  ritual  and  fiscal  punishment,  if  suicide  occurred  as  the  finale, 
since  suchlike  pbropitic  cause  may  fitly  be  said  not  only  to  lessen, 
bat  to  remove  entirely  from  the  snfferor,  the  guilt  of  any  final  in- 
dividual deed:  the  guilt  lay  in  that  system  and  previous  process 
which  had  led  on  to  the  said  deed. 

Moreover,  if,  as  we  have  said,  such  religious  madness  bore  a 
very  close  relation  to  the  Nemesis  of  Nature  herself,  it  surely  need 
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not  have  stood  In  any  very  traceable  or  definable  Immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  Devil.  But,  there  was  in  those  same  ages  an  eo- 
clesiastico- theological  system  to  be  upheld,  and  its  mystieo-apecu? 
lative  tenets  seemed  to  tend  depthward*  r and  the  multitude  was 
ever  fofid  of  a^  species  ghostly  dikztness  which  naturally  arises 
from  glancing  Olwhile  into  ^the  depths  of  Satan";  and  even  the 
Shcerdotal  buffooneries  and  human  devilries  that  were  carried  on 
under f the* name  of  ^Proceedings  against  Witchcraft"  found  favor  in 
the  sight  of  many,  though  no  rational  Christian  can  now-a-days  so 
much  as  read  of  them  without  feeling  deeply  ashamed  and  agonised 
that1  such  fatuities  and  monstrosities  ever  occupied  a place  in  the 
lap 'of  civilization  and  Christendom.  The  belief  in  the  Evil  One 
must' needs  be  kept  up,  no  matter,  whether  such  belief  helped  or 
hindered' human  warfare  against  existent  Evil:  which  same  warfare, 
however,  would  seem  to  me  an  infinitely  more  important,  noble  and 
sacred  task  than  the  upholding  of  any  dogmatico-ecclesiastic  doctrine 
whatsoever,  and  much  more  likely  to  be  waged  wisely  and  success- 
fully, if  we  rid  ourselves  of  all  speculations  about  a Personal  Devil 
as  tempter  to  sorrow  and  suicide,  and  rather  take  heed  to  the  very 
dear  and  simple  words  of  the  Apostle  James  (ch.  I,  14,  15).  „ Every 
man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and  en- 
ticed. Then,  when  Inst  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin;  and 
sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death." 

But,  we  dare  not,  despite  the  above  admissions,  overlook  or 
forget  two  very  tangible  facts.  Firstly.  Nothing  can  be  more  con- 
fused or  confusing  than  most  of  what  is  represented  to  us  in  the 
middle  ages  under  the  name  of  Insanity  in  general.  Indeed,  from 
our  modern  standing-point  we  should  often  feel  tempted  to  consider 
rather  much  of  that  as  being  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  insanity 
which  is  put  forth  as  most  wise  and  holy  (e.  g.  the  homage  done 
to  men  as  successors  to  Peter  and  vicars  of  Christ  who  were  fitter 
for  the  galleys  or  the  gallows,  or  the  firm  belief  in  Transsubstan- 
tiation, and  the  value  attached  to  Saintships)  than  much  of  what 
is  represented  as  characteristics  and  evidences  of  insanity.  *)  And, 
secondly  , there  occur  also  in  the  middle  ages  not  a few  cases  of 
suicide  on  the  part  of  Christians  with  which  insanity,  properly  so 


*)  Cf.  e.  g.  the  few  extracts  from  laws  given  in  the  far  too  brief  $ on 
SBttytftm  in  Wilda’s  M ©mnonifdjm  SBanb  L 
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called,  had,  beyond  all  dispute,  nothing  very  particular  to  do,  inas- 
much as  quite  ordinary  and  explicable  motives  for  the  deed  existed, 
and  can  be  assigned*  t) 

QL  Since  the  Reformation. 

: Luther,  as  we  know,  did  not  like  the  sound  sense  and  plain 
morality  which  characterize  that  New  Testament  epistle  (rom  which 
I above  made  a quotation*  It  seemed  to  him  to  clash  with  several 
of  ids  favorite  doctrines , and , therefore , appeared  to  him 2)  quite 
unworthy  of  a place  among  the  records  of  divine  revelation,  not 
the  work  of  Saint  James,  but  rather  of  some  well-meaning,  obscure 
person,  not  of  apostolic  spirit  and  sort,  but  a mere  ^letter  of  straw* 
(rinc  ttdjic  fhritynme  Spiffrl).  But  this  heroic  Reformer  was,  methinks, 
wrong  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  others.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
still  held  him  captive  in  more  particulars  than  one,  though  at  the 
same  time  no  little  of  what  was  noblest  and  manliest  and  wisest  in 
his  age  and  ’ameng  his  own  people  had  erected  its  tabernacle  in 
his  truly  great  soul  so  that  be  could  Moses -like  deliver  his  nation 
out  of  tbe  house  of  sacerdotal  bondage  , though  he  might  not  be 
able  to  conduct  them  into  the  promised  land  of  perfect  mental  liberty 
which,  indeed,  they,  and  all  of  ns,  have  still  to  travel  towards  and 
to  fight  for.  He  himself  at  various  periods  of  his  tried,  checquered, 
momentous  life  suffered  from  downcastness,  melancholy,  hallunications, 
temptations  which  he  called  his  „ thorn  in  the  flesh*,  „the  buffetings 
of  Satan*,  and  which  he  invariably  and  emphatically  proclaimed  to  be 
direct  influences  of  the  Devil.  We,  however,  nowhere  learn  that 
he  himself  ever  felt  at  all  inclined  to  self-destruction;  but  we  on 
»ore  than  one  occasion  learn  that  he  without  hesitation  referred 
^destruction  in  general  to  the  efficacy  of  a Personal  Devil.  Here 
significant  passages  of  this  description. 3)  „2)enn  her  £cufcl, 
frdl  cr  ntyt  aDeht  ctn  Sfigner,  foitbent  aud>  win  SEobtfalfifler  ifl,  ofyit 


0 TWs  if  not  the  place  to  apecify  any  of  them.  Vide,  therefore,  $.  73 
" this  Treatise.  Here,  en  passant,  1 will  allude  merely  to  e.  g.  pp.  67,  109 
•[Loeheir*  (Stogor  non  $our«  onto  feint  Sett,  an*  ftinttt  ffitrfcn  qc- 

Wfotrt,  1839,  where  lib.  V,  33  and  lib.  Ill,  33  of  Gregory’s  well-known  im- 
W»ot  historical  work  are  referred  to.  a)  Vide  hit  treatise  Cu^lfin  wn  fctr 
©tfdngntfi  bet  Sthty,  SBtrft,  edid.  Walch,  XIX,  p.  142,  and  his 
Jjriom  Prefaces  to  his  version  of  this  epistle,  ibid.  2^.  XII,  p.  769,  and 
**  XIV,  pp.  105,  148.  *)  The  two  first  occur  in  his  gtofer  <Sate<$i$mu4,  com- 
Pwed  in  the  year  1529,  in  his  exposition  of  the  words  „lead  ns  not  into 
Jyptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evilM  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  SOttfe,  edid. 

«•  X,  pp.  146—149. 
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ttnfrrtaf  au$  ne#  mtfftm  Stben  tracpttt,  nnb  fefo  SMtptffo  Mpiet, 
toe  ft  und  ju  TlrtfaXf  tmb  ©tpaben  ant  8fib  Wngttr  lawn;  Siaper 
fintimW,  bap  rtmampmt  bttt  $atd  britpt  obrr  pen  ©fonen  bringct, 
etlt(t>e  irtt  SBaffnt  ctfaufr,  tfnb' Pitt  baptn  ttelH;-  bap  f te  fid) 
fitIPfl'  untbrfUgin/  ttnb  gn'uW  attbmt  ftyttftifpfo  fpftBen;  9>atnm 
pa&W  info  atff-  Srt*#  nflptdju  - fotfo , bntu  oprt  thrtrrlafj  toibtt  btefen 
fwtiptftfoV  gh  Mttfti:  ®Dtt  witpi  etpielk,  tofaen  foie 

fefot  ©fonbeitoripw  fltprt.*  1.  ;,®aju  lotttWt'  nfoi  ber'Sniftt, 
utib  tMfrt'afop  rffkut^ttlbnt  gtt;  l'ftoer  ftmbrtfkp  Iretbfct,  toad  bob 
©rtoifffn  unb  grtfHtfpr  ©atben  betrifft,  netrtttd) , baf  man  bepbe  @eb= 
trt  ffiBbrt  unb  SBbrft,  fo  SBfob  fdjlage  unb  etra^ft,  bap  er  un«  tout 
©FanCoi,  e»ffmtng  tmb  ‘Steberdpeyuttb  bringe  gu  SRif  glaubru , fats 
flfor J ©ftmeffVnpeH  tfob  Setftodtfng)  obrr  toirberum,  jut  93erjtoeife= 
ttfn'g,  ©ottedoetfSugntfog  unb  SSflrtttng,  tmb  anbtm  nngSpUgeu  gten-- 
Jttpm  ©tiufeu.  &ad  ffob  ntw  @ht<ft  unb  9frpe,  i«  bie  rrtpkn  feutt= 
gm  Strife,  Me  nidft  jjfrtfcp  ' nnb  CUtf , fonbetn  bet  $eufrt  aufd  aOnfc 
glfHgffc  fod  $ergt  ftpieprt.-  .....  „It  Is  very  certain  that,  as  te  all 
persbns  who  have  hanged  themselves,  or  killed  themselves  In  any 
other  way,  ’ti$  the  Devil  who  has  put  the  cord  round  their  necks, 

Or  the  knife  to  their  throats.*  ’Tie  a fearful  thing  when  Satan 

torments  the  sOrrowTdl  conscience  with  melancholy ; then  the  wieked 
viHain,  master-tike,  disguises  himself  in  the  person  of  Christ,  so  that 
it  i*  impossible  for  a poor  creature  , whose  conscience  is  troubled, 
to  discover  the  khavOry.’  Hence  many  of  those,  that  neither  know 
nOr  understand1  the  safoe,  run  headlong  into  despair,  and  make  away 
with  themselves ; for  they  are  fully  persuaded  it  is  not  tbo  Devil, 
but  Christ  himself,  that  thus  votes  and  torments  them.®1)  Remarkable, 
too,  in  this  respect  are  thq  words  which  Luther  once  addressed  to 
Melanchtbon,  when  the  latter1  was  extremely  dejected  and  ill.2) 
gtiroft,  OpHippe,  3pr  tectbet  nitpt  fitrbrn ! ©bglrilp  ®ott  Wtfatpe  pat 
gu  tobku,  (omit!  rr  bod)  uld)t  brtt  £ob  bed  €>unberd,  fonbttn  bap  et 
fid)  btfcpre  unb  Icbc.  (St  mfob  6u<p,  Wltppe , ufd)t  wrftopeu  obrt 
gugeben,  bap  Spr  in  (Sum  ©unbe  unb  ©rpwermutp  onrgrpet.  5>arum 
grbt  bent  Stauergelfl  ntd)t  SRqum  unb  wtrbct ntdjt  ©net  tigner 
SRotbet,  fonbrrn  periapt  (Sud)  anf  ben  bet  ba  lann  tdbten 

unb  lebenMg  foa<pen." 

0 Table-Talk,  pp.  954,  269  of  Haalitt’s  translation.  A part  of  this  sound* 
almost  like  an  echo  of  Hero’s  story.  *)  Vide  p.  824  of  ^figert  most  excellent 
work  fKartln  gutyrr’t  Men,  1836.  Cf.  ibid,  also  pp.  31 1, 888, 888, 891,  898, 899. 
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Thu#  if  it;*  perfectly,  clear  that  it  belonged.  tpr  jhuthet’a  entire, 
view  of  thewoildand  of, Life  , to  . escribe  to, .the  Devi)  eyery,  species 
of  .Mental,  and., even  physical,  disease,  end  mere  especially  all  spi- 
ritual conflict#  and;  criming,  temptations,  so  that  we  need  not  be  in 
the  leap*  ashJtnshedj  ,|£.,be  considered, er,g^„*nieidp  »u,  oflspring  of, 
I>«wtrwr«tghtrria»-Sflity,  And  indeed.  perchap^^  a,  pretty.gaedly, 

qpa»b«r ^fronhodpf . purges  i#  the  juewt-tw* 

appear  *-*  wot,  tbip4„tiwy,  ,r#ully  have  Luthprjf,  stpijt^Wtb^hut  ttysyi 
find  it  convenient,  to  .indulge,  in,Jjcindred  pbrttseojpgy,  #s,,,im|ee.d,  -ft 
general  not  a little  of  what  they  , utter  is  ijaere  jthr**#  with,  them  ,-rrr 
to  eonntenance  a similar  view,  of  Safari jc  potency,  and  e^ay,  in  .thfe 
nether  world  ef.*um>  as.  far  as  , homicide  and  suchlike  is  .concerned., 
Thence,  for  instance , Trench  in  a recent  beautiful  little,,  workorf 
hie,  applauds J)  the  mediaeval  insertion  of  „m#tlgant,8  diahelo“  info, 
all  indietmepta  lor  murder,  because  .then  „ men, .were  nef  aabamed 
of  tracing  evil  to  bis,  L e.  the  Devil’s,  inspiration)1 , and  alj,  „gniUa 
or.  »guile“  is  = „being  beguiled  by  the  DeviL“  , For  my>  own  part, 
aneh  teaching  doea  not  appear  to  me  , to  lead  1®  yet  it  is 

certainly  a degree  better  thauwhea  not  a few,  of  , our  most  popular 
evangelical  preachers,  like  e.  g,  Messrs.  Jdc,  Neile  and  Dibdin,  oc- 
casionally treat  their  respective . patieuf  audiences tosuch,  egregious 
sillinesses  about  the. necessary  and  evident  nexus  between  Glairvoyr 
arms,  Table  Rapping,  etc.  and  the , Arch  SpUJt,of„evil  as  may  well 
justify  usin.  wishing  that  fhey,, would.. but  think,  and  read.  more,  in 
their  Studies  and  — talk. less , nonsense,, in  .their  Eulpita.,  Upon  the 
whole.,  I have  marvellously  small, ^sympathy  with  that  „Diabolas 
BadtvJraa*  business,  which  Is  now-n-days  being,  carried  on,  e.  g.  jn 
that  German  State , of  which  Luther, himf elf.. wap  a suhject,  and 
cannot  help  surmising, that 4he  ultramontane  or  pietistic  movers  therein 
would  themselves  .sometimes  taker  fright,  if,  their,  somewhat  nebulous 
premises  were  to  be  pushed  to  such  extreme  consequences  as  per- 
fectly legitimate  inferences  would,  doubtless,  sanction.  — Therefore, 
quitting  this  mystico- theological  terrain  about  Diabelocracy , and 
sincerely  wishing  that  our  well  so-called  ^Bodies  of  Divinity  “ may 
the  sooner  the  better  die,  rot,  and  be  put  out  of  human  sight,  if 
no  mind  or  soul  be  any  longer  in  them,  we  gladly  pass  ou  to 
notice  other,  more  intelligible  and  enlightened,  modern  modes  of 
stipulating  for  a relation  between  suicide  and  Insanity. 

0 Lectures  on  the  study  of  words,  p.  122. 
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Not  a' small  ritftnber  of  very  celebrated  philosophical,  medical 
and  juridical  writers  have,  in  more  or  less  direct  Arid  emphatic  lan- 
guage, proclaimed  their"  belief  that  suicide  In  ’getieral  is  in  and  by 
Itself  an  eVidCiiCe'^r  What  one  might  ilicline  to  comprehend  under 
the  terfn  Insanity  (tferarigeinerifc,  LUbacy).  Here  With  Utmost  suc- 
cinctness the  salient' ‘^dints' in  the  Utterances ' of  some?  few  of  such 
Chief  tfeStifnonites  to  ihe  s’did  ‘dflhct  as  my  headings  have  placed  in 
my  way.  Kant  in  dne  Of'hiS'inore  or  less  medical  minor  Essays 
Hays*1)  that1  „the  resolution  6f  the  suicide  is  tlie  effect  fitted  bid  gum 
SBotynftnn  riraltifttto  0stknft&r,a  very  'renowned  German 

Ftofessor  bf  Medi'cih^,  says  *)  in  his  purely  medical  monograph  on 
otir  fojtfC  that  „to'‘  becdtUh  a suicide  orie  inUst  firfct  renounce  Sound 
Reason',  and  bb  fii  the 'proper  sense  Of  the  term  omrueff."  Falret, 
a celebrated  Freticlr physician,  says  *)  in  his  chiefly  also  medical  work 
on  our  thcriie  that,  generally  speaking,  „ suicide  is  self-love  bordering 
on  insanity* , arid  that  „i°  8®  one’s  self  is  to  resemble  a lunatic 
Who  plunges  a dagger  into  ' the  breast  of  bis  mother  whom  he  adores. 
And  Gall,  the  ingenious  Father  of  Phrenology,  at  some  little  length 
acquaints  us4),'  fn  that  book  which  be  styles  the  only  true  repre- 
sentation of  his  peculiar  tenets',  with  the  fact  that  his  examinations 
of  the  brain  of  numerous' suicides  had  certified  to  him  that  „ every 
premeditated  CA$c  6f  Suicide  Was  prbdticed  by  a species  of  9Ba$njhm, 
and  had  its  catise  'ih  a disdksed  State  bfl  the  bialn,  the  entire  brain, 
or  individual  portions  of  it,  disappearing,  and  the  bones  of  the  skull 
getting  thick  ih  the  sunken  Ideality  V etc. 

Most  frequently,  however,  as  well  As  most  positively  Continental 
writers  have  maintained  that  suicide  among  the  English  is  attributable 
to  mental  disease;  and  Montesquieu  may  be  pronounced  foremost,  if 
not  in  time,  yet  in’  fame,  among  Such  writers  : wherefore  I will  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  his  own  wrords^)  in  their  entire  context.  „Nous 
ne  voyons  poirtt  dans  les  histoires,  que  les  Romains  se  Assent  mourlr 


*)  93on  ber  SWatyt  be*  ©entity*  burty  ben  blofien  93orfafc,  felnet  frantyaften  ©c* 
fityfe  SWeffler  $u  fcln,  1797,  p.  39.3  of  93.  III.  of  his  nermfftyte  ©tyriften  in  the 
edit.  1799.  2 1 Uebet  ben  ©elbfhnorb,  fefne  Urfatyen,  Hrten,  mebiefafity*gerttytfitye  Utt* 
terfutyung  unb  SWittel  gegen  benfelben,  1813,  p.  11.  *}  $er  ©ettfiniorb.  (Sine  9lb* 
Ijanbtung  fiber  bfe  jtypftftyen  unb  ptytyoleglftyen  Urfatyen  beffelben,  unb  fiber  bie  ©Httri, 
fefne  Sortftyritte  ju  frmmen,  fiberfefct  non  ©.  9Benbt,  1824,  pp.  2,  118.  4)  ©Mur 
Strife  burty  Deutftylanb,  nebfl  patyognomtftyen  ©emerfungen  fiber  melne  gematyten  93e* 
fanntftyaften,  unb  elnjtg  »a$re  SDarfleflung  mefner  £e$re,  1806,  pp.  164  — 169,  amt 
et  also  p.  303.  Esprit  des  lots,  liv.  XIV,  ch.  12. 
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sans  sqjet:  mats  leg  Anglois  pe  tuent  sans  qu’on  puisse  imaginer 
aucune  raison  qui  les  y determine,  ils  se  tuent  dans  le  sein  memo 
da  bonheur.  Cette  action,  chez.  les  Ropnain?  *dtoit  chez,  les 

Angloia,  ellet  est  Teffem  d’une  . walflidi^  1}  y,  a gpparwce  que  <?!est 
up  ddfautde  filjpatiqn rdu  sue  nerveux;  Ja  ^pn|t l^forcuf 

motrices  se  trouvent  h |out  iiipme$L  aan^.  egt  lftfse  d’elte- 

meme^  l’amene  jynt  poipt  ,de  dp^eprr  fnaig.pnq  certaiaerdifiTicult^ 
de  l’existence.  fca  dqulepr  est  op  uml.Joqal,  qui  nous,pprte  ap  desir 
de  voir  cesser  cette  dqulqur le  pojds  $e  J&,vie  egtun  inal  qui  n*a 
point  de  lieu  particulier,  et  qui  nous  pojtf  au  de  voir  finir 

cette  vie.  U est  clair  que  les  lots  civijeg  de  quelquea  pay*  opt  eq 
des  raisons  pour  fl&rir  Fhomicide  de  soi-m^me ; Epgis  eq  Apglgterre 
on  ne  peut  plug  le  punir  qu’oq  ne  punit  lps  effets  de  1^  dhqm$est f 
Formey  (as  quoted  in  $.  3)  says  somewhat  similarly.  ^JLe  Meagre 
volontaire  est  chez  les  Anglois  une  veritable  maladip,  don  tils  meqrent 
h xnon  avis,  comme  d’autres  mourroJent  d’une , majadie  ordinaire.  11 
faut  hien  que  cela  soit  ainsi,  puisque  nop  seulement  le  cllmat,  ipais 
les  saisons  m£mes  influent  sur  ces  actions.  Ainsi  cO  ne  sont  pas 
des  raisons  qu’il  faut  alldguer  aux  Anglois;  le  MSdecin  leur  est  plus 
ndeessaire  que  le  Philosopher  Holbach,  , finally,  in  the  work  we 
shall  discuss  on  pp.  203 — 207  oi  §.  74,  utterq  briefly  what  follows. 
#Eu  Angleterre  les  suicides  sont,  qual^fids  de,  Luriatiqi^esj  par  con-> 
sequence,  leur  jnalpdie  ne  parott  plus  Jblamfible  que  le  transport  au 
carveau.“  , f ,•  . 

Which  last  testimony  must  needs,!  direct  our  attention  at  once 
to  the  opinions  prevalent  among  ourselves,  as  far  , as  they  are  testi- 
fied to  by  opr  Coroner’s  Inquests,  Therefore,,  leaving,  for  the  present 
at  all  events,  aside  what  English  philosophical,  medical  or  juridical 
writers  may  have  advanced  on  the  matter,  we  will  forthwith  fasten 
upon  the  indisputable  circumstance  that  upon  ( the  said  Inquests  it  is 
declared,  according  to  evidence  and  on  oath,  that  two  thirds  or  four 
fifths  or  nineteen  twentieths  — take  the  last  proportion  as  nearest 
the  truth  — of  the  cases  of  self-destruction  which  come  before  the 
Coroners  and  their  Jurymen  are  ascribable  to  acute  or  temporary 
Insanity,  or  by  whatsoever  other , name  those  gentlemen  may  choose 
to  oall  what  they  mean,  if  they  can  be  fairly  presumed  to  mean 
anything  at  all,  or  to  know  themselves  what  they  exactly  do  mean* 

1 have  already  in  the  preliminary  $ of  this  Chapter  disclaimed 
the  possession  of  all  physiological  attainments , and  therefore  shall 
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not  attempt  te  argue  from  a nmdical  6t  anatomical  standing -point 
AC  various  passages  I'  have  just  n6W' Quoted.  Though,  hdwever,  the 
reader fehiill  be  left  to  Altai: Uf  What  de&ltttatory, 

Scientific  ot  m^mihdB&iofy  in  the  bne  Or  the  dAer1  bf  them  as  he 
maytfkb  ties i\  1‘Wlll1 arid  ntost  patWCto  irfefldct  <ah9  bemmcsit  dn 
their  eontebts  hud' purport  & a Simple,  sobfer;  uhptdf&stortal  manhe?, 
since  my  historical  task  demands  that  I should  do  so. 

No  doubt  at  tall,  In  tnodrirri* ; tihies  irisarfit^  has  been  the  longer 
the  moW  dta  lfce!fhCrea!6e,  aSSUitidc1  itself  hftdtod^vkto  Ae details 
$.J Y6)/  hhid‘ faulty  ttdttCnAe  cahse  of  SUlCide,  suifeide  in  afflict 
of  Shsktiity.  With  AC  cUtW'bf  the  causC;  however;  'We  are  hire 
‘hit  hnhiedifttely  bCnCertiCti. " ft  is  sblf^vidfeht,  and  sufficient  (hr  os 
to  khoW/tWat ftiSfchky tha^he  either  chronic  Or  acute,  either  Con- 
genital or  hu^erlndoeed/ brought'  On  Either  by  sel^ibcurfed  guilt  or 
by  accidental  occurrences,  dAer  by  some  sudden  internal  shock  or 
external  injury,  either  by  Veligious  excitement  or  woridly  vtotesttudes, 
etc.  etc.  This  much  baring  been  "In  general  granted,  we  now  prOoeed 
to  mike  AC  Mowing  series  of  observations. 

I have  embraced  the  opportunity  of  familiarizing  myself  with 
the  results  Of  the  Uocrok)gio&  of  some  few  of  Ae  principal  European 
public  lunatic  asjrhrins;  fthd  have  been  (forcibly  struck  with  this  cir- 
cumstance : thert,  where  veritably  InSariC  persons  are  ordkwrtiyplacdd, 
suicide  is  not  by  any  'Uriahs 'ft  very1  common  occurrence;  and  I have 
reason  tO  conclude  that  it  Would  not  be  a much  more  frequent  oc- 
currence than  U really  &,*  even  If  the  inmates  Of  such  establishments 
were  less  constantly  watched  and  guarded,  less  carefully  attended 
and  administered  to  fhan  we  must,  in  Ae  nature  of  AingS,  suppose 
them  to  be. 

If  we  reflect  some  little  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  physical  or- 
ganization and  social  position  of  females,  on  their  entire  inward  and 
outward  life,  we  cah  easily  divine  why  — as  Ac  catalogues  of  the 
inmates  of  Bedlam  or  Hanwell,  Charenton  or  the  Salpetrifcw  suffi- 
ciently show  — Aey  should  be  much  more  subject  to  menial  abtrra* 
tion*  tiwm  men;  and,  neverAeless,  according  to  every  computation 
— and  several  have  lain  before  me  for  examination  — I have  fallen 
In  with,  suicide  is  far  less  frequent  among  Aem  A an  among  males, 
say  as  I to  3,  or  in  some  similar  proportion. 

More  especially  in  our  own  days,  suicide  is  anything  bat  exactly 
unusual  even  among  comparative  children,  mere  schoolboys,  school- 
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gttfe,  apprentices,  from  9 to  16  j$$r$  pf  *g«*  ip  Ifbom  both  fthe 
physical  and  menti^  powprs,  hate  ^ according  tp^alj  appeqraneps, 
ten^p&  perfeOty  iftfcmk  *pd  wfyefje  dea%rf*®ed  on  the  contrary, 
always  ffdueiJWa  tp,  apme^ety  tangibly,  though  Pdwfo  motive,  e,  g. 
die.  feme,  of  ceqjojraJ  dogra^tlpn,.  in  their  respective 

clone*  vexation  oyei;  some  te*fy>jaiy  disappoitymepi,  pr  ipabilUy  to 
succeed  in  some  fond  pursuit  pT  , , t , ir 

Likewise,  hovrevcffi  Wjhenj:  pjfce  before  aay ( f mind’s  eye"  the 
generality  ^ epieptyi,  M qpee&s  )p  me 

beyond  reasonahlp ,#Wpte  t^t  ^p*e  reeeop  p*  wipe.amy  easily  he 
dkcovqred  which  is  quite  independent  k of,  ap4  W/  dtyipet  from, 
aetmd  insanity  Look,  0>  disotefripg  and  dispassionate  Readetybitimr 
and  thither,  aqd  again  .hither  and  thither,  pudthfln  compare  and  infer 
for  Ihysetfi  How  arduously  these  ambitions  plane  were  pursued,  yet 
ultimately  they  were  foiled  J how  hoppJfclly  tbatp^sstonafoattaohmeut 
Was  indulged,  yet  it  was  in, (fro  and  disappoiatedl  how  toilsomely 
those  glittering  possessions  were  acquired,  , yet  they  wpre  suddenly 
lost!  bow  fully  confidence  was  placed  ,,y.pt  it  was  fqufiy  betrayed  I 
bow  long  disease  was.  borne,  yet  it  ever  epereaaed  in  incurable 
torture  1 how  tenderly  reputation  wap  onoe  watched  over,  yet  it  was 
irrevocably  forfeited  by  one  sad  pfep  1 bow  hard  religious  doubts 
Were  struggled  against,  yet  they  finally  proved  destructive  oi  all  ia- 
watrd  peace!  baw  fondly  those  idols  of  domestic  worship  were  trea- 
sured, yet  they  were  one  by  one  snatched  Sato  the  gravel  how 
keen  that  remorse,  endured  because  of  some  action  which  was  irre- 
vocable! how  humiliating  that  poverty,  to  which  there  seemed  no 
Sadi  how  harassing  those  debts,  for  which  there  appeared  no  help! 

Look  thereat,  and  say:  need  he  or  she  have  been  exactly 

insane,  because  suchlike  thirds  scared  the  one  or  the  other,  nay, 
even  very  many,  of  them  into  self-wrought  death? 

But,  some  few,  perhaps,  aye,  not  a few  of  those,  who  slay 
themselves  were  to  all  outward  appearances  blessed  with  every  earthly 
good,  with  property  and  honor,  with  oflfoe  and  home,  with  spouae 
and  child,  with  whatsoever  makes  moot  of  us  cherish  and  guard  life; 
nor  have  they  ever  revealed  even  tp  their  nearest  relative  or  most 
familiar  friend  aught  about  a secret  weight  that  oppressed  the  mind, 
or  a secret  woe  that  cankered  at  the  heart  — . Must  not,  they*  then, 
have  been  insane?  Foolish  question!  Knowest  thou  not  that  there 
exists  some  tines,  unobserved  by  others,  a master-passion  in  a human 
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Soul  which  swallows  up  all  various  other  passions  or  delights?  Knowest 
thou  not  that,  though  unseen  by  others,  a sharp  dagger  may  lie 
deeply  sheathed  in  a human  breast,  and  have  inflicted  a wound 
beyond  all  temporal  relief  or  reach?  And,  if  they  preferred  the  silence 
of  a self-wrought  death  to  the  telling  of  their  tale  on  earth,  is  such 
deep  secretiveness,  whether  from  pride  or  from  delioaey,  necessarily 
synonymous  with  insanity? 

Or,  laying  eur  hands  on  our  own  hearts,  and  judging  by  such 
inward  seif-testimony : bow  very  many  among  us  have  not,  at  die 
one  or  the  other  period  of  our  lives,  felt  ourselves  in  a greater  or 
minor  degree  tempted  and  inclined  to  suicide  ? Yet,  we  could  scarcely 
fed  disposed  to  shield  those  humiliating  moments  behind  a sudden 
attack  of  mental  aberration,  just  as  little  as  we  should  put  forward 
as  pretext  a diabolic  visitation  altogether  sui  generis  and  uniquel 

Aye,  and,  finally,  anything  but  infrequently  there  exists  abun- 
dant and  incontrovertible  testimony  to  prove  that  our  suicidal  fel- 
low-mortal was  perfectly  in  his  right  mind  and  senses  up  to  the 
very  last  day  and  even  hour,  that  he  knew  quite  well  what  he  was 
about  to  commit,  that  he  took  the  preliminary  steps  with  measured 
circumspectness , occupied  his  last  few  moments  with  composing  a 
dear  and  correct  statement  of  his  motives  and  reasons,  had  at  some 
previous  period  either  spoken  or  written  in  defence  and  praise  of 
self-destruction,  and  had,  haply,  in  advance  scoffed  at  the  very  idea 
that  his  own  act  would  be  ascribed  to  some  sort  or  degree  of  in- 
sanity 1 What  possible  right,  then,  have  the  survivors  to  invent  and 
impute  derangement  where,  taking  all  human  actualities  and  possibi- 
lities into  due  account,  everything  bad  been  most  fully  computed 
and  most  calmly  arranged? 

With  this  half  a dozen  or  so  of  undeniable  facts  before  us,  we 
will  stop  a while  to  look  at  that  English  Coroner’s  Verdict  of  which 
previous  mention  has  been  made. 

Our  so-called  Coroner’s  Inquests  — at  whatever  period  of  time 
they  may  have  first  come  into  operation  — are,  undoubtedly , in 
and  by  themselves,  i.  e.  according  to  the  original  idea  and  purport, 
always  a most  salutary  and  judicious,  and  sometimes  an  absolutely 
necessary,  institution.  Let  us  make  this  matter  clear  to  ourselves 
in  a very  few  words.  The  death  of  some  person  has  taken  place 
Suddenly,  in  an  unexpected  and  unusual  manner;  or,  the  corpse  of 
tome  person,  known  or  unknown,  has  been  found:  then  the  primary 
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bittiness  devolving1  upon  the  Coroner  and  his  Jury  is,  I believe,  to 
endeavor  to  determine,  whether  the  deceased  met  with  his  or  her 
death  by  an  accident*  or  by  ford  play,  or  by'  self-ftiflicted  violence. 
Iwebd  not 'assure  anybody  who  has^  bestowed  some  little  study  on 
manuals  and  monographs  of ‘Medical  Jurisprudence  — and  there 
exist  not  a feW  — that,  though  in  many  instahees  this  point  Is  very 
easily  settled,  it  is  in  others  extremely  difficult  to  divine,  and  in 
some  utterly  impossible  to  determine.  Indeed,  everi  withdut  consult- 
ing at  all  any^  book  on  Forensic  Medicine , a little  imagination  and 
acuteness  Wiff  dfcabfb  anybody  to  tkirik  of  Aases  comf&g  undSV  each 
bf  fh£  said  thrfee  heads.  We,  however,  arc  interested  at  presedt 
Only  in;'on£  Issue  of  such  an  Investigation^  viz.  the  Conclusion  thdt 
the  deceased  really  committed  suicide;  whereupon,  the  further  etiquify 
ensues:  was  'the  deceased  sane  or  insane  at  the  time,  when  he  or 
she  compassed  death? 

We  will  suppose  that  credible  £nd  impartial  witnesses ' inform 
the  Coroner  and  his  Jury  that  the  deceased  had  been  medically  and 
juridically  already  discovered  and  declared  to  be  non  compos  mentis 
s.  non  sui  juris;  or,  that  he  was  belicVed  or  suspected  by  his  im- 
mediate environment  to  be  laboring  under  actual  insanity,  whether 
Congenital  or  superinduced;  or,  that  sundry  members  of  the  family, 
to  which  he  or  she  had  belonged,  were  known  to  have  become  in- 
feaSie  and,  haply,  also  — for ’this  j&t  occasionally  repeats  itself1  in 
successive  generations  — to  have’ destroyed  themselves ; or,  that  the 
deadly  action  had  been  performed  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
a febrile  paroxysm ; or,  that  it  had  wound  up  the  train  of  the  effects 
of  confirmed  drunkenness  (delirium  tremens),  or  other  brain -debili- 
tating and  brain -disorganizing  indulgences;  or,  that  he  or  she  was 
occasionally  the  victim  of  confusing  and  unconquerable  religious  hal- 
lucinations of  one  pernicious  and  distressing  sort  or  the  other;  or, 
finally,  even  that  the  deed  was  done  under  the  momentary  iufluenco 
of  some  sudden  shock,  whether  mental,  moral,  or  physical.  — Well, 
supposing  any  one  of  these  various  cases,  and  especially,  if  there 
exist  more  or  less  good  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  deceased’s 
character,  convictions,  and  feelings  were  such  as  were  not  by  any 
means  likely  to  engender  the  approval  of  suicide : then,  in  the  name 
of  Season,  Justice,  and  Charity,  let  the  [Coroner’s  Court  pronounce  a: 
^destroyed  himself,  or  herself,  in  a state",  or  fit , of  ^Insanity.*  Say, 

• • ' a 
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should  And  might  Any  doubt  still  linger  in  the  breasts  of  the  Judges, 
let  the  deceased,  as  in  other  cases,  come  in  for  the  full  benefit  of 
the  doubt  thus  harbored.  And  we  will  also  add:  inasmuch  as  the 
jurisdiction  under  mention  is  purely  medico -legal,  and  not  by  any 
means  theologico-moral , it  is  no  concern  whatever  of  the  Coroner’s 
Court,  whether  the  deceased  was,  or  was  not,  wholly  guiltless  of 
the  cause , or  .causes , which  mediately  or  immediate^  led  to  the 
said  „ state * or  „fit“  of  Insanity;  the  responsibility  or  irresponsibility 
of  the  deceased  opposite  to  the  act  itself  as  such  is  the  only  ques-^ 
tion  to  be  decided  by  the  Tribunal  under  discussion. 

It  is,  however,  a matter  of  course  that  such  a question  can  be 
decided  only  by  educated,  thinking,  conscientious  men  who,  free 
from  all  respect  to  persons,  examine  closely  into  the  bearings  of  the 
individual  case.  And,  pray,  how  stands  it  with  the  conduct  of  these 
matters  among  ourselves?  It  is,  it  I mistake  not,  in  49  cases  out 
of  every  50  not  much  better  than  a mere  iarce  1 Bearing  in  distinct 
recollection  a series  of  somewhat  recent  cases  in  my  native  town, 
it  would  appear  to  me  that  a bare  certain  amount  of  money-respec- 
tability does  not  supply  a merchant  or  broker  with  any  particularly 
shrewd  insight  into  the  criteria  of  Insanity,  and  that  intimate  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  deceased  are  not  exactly  the  most  likely  persons 
to  give  an  unbiassed  verdict.  But,  perhaps,  the  Goroner  himself 
really  decides,  inasmuch  as  the  Jury  are  entirely  swayed  by  his 
directions?  Yet,  if  so,  why  the  sham  of  a Jury  at  all?  Indeed, 
in  very  many  instances,  besides  the  one  under  consideration,  an  in- 
telligent and  an  impartial  Judge  would,  I ween,  decide  far  more  ra- 
tionally and  justly  than  an  ignorant,  prejudiced  set  of  Jurymen.  Let 
us  confess,  not  forgetful  of  a pretty  fair  array  of  late  trials  for  e.  g. 
murder  or  libel,  that  the  Jury,  erroneously  and  stupidly  enough, 
would  seem  to  have  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  not  their  duty 
to  decide,  whether  the  law  as  laid  down  had  been  violated,  but 
that  it  was  rather  their  privilege  to  decree  whether,  according  to 
their  own  views  and  feelings,  the  person  tried  ought  or  ought  not 
to  be  penally  visited  with  the  punishment  fixed  by  the  existent  code# 
And,  as  regards  the  subject  now  more  particularly  before  us,  both 
Coroner  and  Jurymen  would  appear  to  be  extremely  loath  to  arrive 
at  any  result  prejudicial  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  or  diseom- 
(opting  to  the  surviving  relatives.  Therefore,  they  find  it  most  con* 
venient  and  most  charitable  to  dispose  of  almost  any  and  every 
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case  by  the  p*sg-worcfa : „ temporary  Derangement*,  „8tate  of  Lunacy*, 
jfit  of  Insanity* ! ! ! 

What  name  shall  we  give  to  such  verdicts , when  — as  they 
often,  most  sadly  often  are  — manifestly  at  variance  with  all  the 
facts  of  the  case , with  the  palpable  tendency  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced? We  need  not  make  much  ado  about  the  fittest  designation 
for  them;  but,  whether  you  be  pleased  to  call  them  deliberate  false- 
hoods, or,  proofs  of  ignorance,  or,  kindly  evasions:  untrue  they 
most  assuredly  are  and  remain,  and,  because  untrue,  undoubted 
stigmas  upon  the  working  of  this  institute  in  British  social  life. 

I have  been  led  to  assume  that,  fifty  or  a hundred  years  ago, 
foany  foreign  writers  labored  under  the  impression  that  in  England 
the  wealthier  classes  of  the  community  were  in  the  habit  of  bribing 
foe  Coroner  to  prescribe  unto  the  Jury  the  above-mentioned  molli- 
fying or  exculpatory  verdict  And,  indeed,  when  we  consider  how 
much  depended  on  it  in  earlier  days  (i.  c.  prior  to  the  year  1823, 
ride  p.  286  of  §.  77),  60  that  not  only  an  extremely  ignominious 
burial,  but  likewise  the  confiscation  of  property  resulted  from  the 
opposite  verdict  (viz.  self-felony),  it  is  quite  possible,  nay,  even  very 
probable,  that  in  some  isolated  instances  at  least  direct  monetary 
bribes  were  proffered  by  relatives,  heirs,  or  friends  of  the  deceased, 
®d,  we  may  venture  also  to  surmise,  not  declined  by  the  Coroner. 
Open  the  whole,  however,  I should  incline  to  believe  that  the  Co- 
roners as  a body  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  too  honorable  to 
stoop  to  any  suchlike  meanness  and  injustice,  and  that  additionally 
foeir  official  ineomes  were  ample  enough  to  render  them  independent 
of  foe  exposure  to  the  temptation  to  have  recourse  to  the  nefarious 
Practice  just  alluded  to.  But,  doubtless,  then  as  now  the  social 
position  of  the  deceased  may  and  must  be  allowed  to  have  operated 
almost  invariably  as  a species  of  indirect  bribe. 

In  Shakspeare’s  time  already,  ^countenance*,  i.  e.  partiality, 
indulgence,  was  shown  in  this  particular  to  gentlefolks . Witness  the 
discourse  of  the  grave-diggers  in  the  last  Act  of  Hamlet. 

2nd  Clown.  „Will  you  ha*  the  truth  onH?  If  this  had  not 
been  a gentlewoman , she  should  have  been  buried  out  of  Christian 
burial* 


1st  Clown.  „Wby,  there  thou  eay’st;  and  the  more  pity,  that 
(oik  shall  have  countenance  in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang 
more  than  their  even-christian*  (i.  e.  fellow-christian). 
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For,  no  doubt,  this  was  meant  as  a satirical  side -glance  at 
the  actual  practice  among  ourselves  in  our  poet’s  age.  However, 
in  other  European  lands  this  matter  was,  perhaps,  but  little  better; 
at  least,  at  a very  early  period  already  Royal  Letters  of  Remission, 
occasionally  in  France  interfered,  in  regard  to  respectable  persons, 
to  modify  the  legal  or  customary  punishment  of  suicide : as,  *)  when 
anno  1381  a French  lady  had  hanged  herself  „qui  estoit  de  si 
grant  lignaige*,  it  was  chiefly  in  consideration  of  „le  lignaige  dont 
elle  estoittf,  that  „il  nous  plaira  ottroier  que  son  corps  ne  soit  ars 
ou  autrement  exdcutd  pour  la  cause  dcssus  dite.tf  — But  to  return 
to  England.  What  in  this  respect  existed  in  the  16th  century,  has 
verily!  not  been  since  then  either  abolished,  or  modified.  The  an- 
nals of  our  country  exhibit,  methinks,  a pretty  copious  list  of  Nobles, 
Gentry,  Clergy  etc.  who  died  by  their  own  hands,  some  of  whom 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  name  or  even,  perhaps,  to  discuss  in  the 
course  of  this  Treatise.  And  I venture  to  ask:  did  you  ever  read 
or  hear  that  a verdict  of  self- felony  was  pronounced  against  even 
half  a dozen  of  them?  Aye,  or  even  — with  mightily  few  excep- 
tions — against  any  respectably  connected  Physician,  influential 
Lawyer,  wealthy  Merchant,  etc.?  Against  the  humbly -bom  and 
poor9  on  the  contrary,  the  said  verdict  has  been  often  enough  pro- 
nounced in  times  past,  and  is,  though,  doubtless,  less  frequently, 
pronounced  occasionally  also  in  our  own  days.  0 fie!  0 fie!  upon 
thee,  thou  my  church-speckled,  caste-divided  native  country.  Thou 
art  fairly  overdone  with  Chapels  and  Bibles,  but  standest  most  wo- 
fully  in  need  of  Equity  and  Justice.  It  is  one  of  thy  many  boasts 
that  all  thy  subjects  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  the  Law.  Theoretically , 
I doubt  it  not;  but  practically  far  otherwise,  far  less  so  than  in 
many  other  Christian  countries,  unless  I be  dreaming.  The  distinc- 
tions we  make  in  life  between  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor  are 
surely  already  sufficiently  invidious,  contemptible,  Christless;  and 
must  they,  nevertheless,  be  perpetuated,  after  death  has  levelled  the 
Baron  and  the  Beggar  into  the  self-same  „dust  unto  dust?*  The 
grave,  I fancy,  is  too  serious  to  welcome  fictions,  and  death  too 
solemn  to  solicit  lies.  Oh,  cease,  then,  thy  social  idolatries  which 
render  thee  ridiculous  and  distasteful  to  all  thinking  people. 


*)  Vide  the  French  document  given  by  Du  Cange , Gloss,  a.  v.  Bit* 
thanatoi. 
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But,  Apart  from  this  digression,  all  sensible  English  writers 
themselves,  almost  time  immemorial  up  to  the  present  hour,  have 
complained  about  and  inveighed  against  the  verdicts  of  the  Coroner’s 
Inquest  with  regard  to  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  suicides  in  general, 
have  lamented  their  stupidity  or  censured  their  levity.  And,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  very  justly  so.  But,  before  we  proceed  to  look 
at  this  matter  in  its  purely  ethical  bearings , we  will  stop  a while 
to  set  forth  one  of  its  serious  drawbacks  in  reference  to  an  Institu- 
tion which  enacts  a very  significant  as  well  as  a very  salutary  part 
in  the  economics  of  our  modem  social  life,  and  is  becoming,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increasing  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  business 
and  property,  from  year  to  year  more  extended,  beneficial,  necessary. 
I allude  to  Life-Insurance  Companies.  But,  being  neither  a mer- 
chant nor  a broker  nor  a political  economist,  I shall  confine  myself 
to  putting  the  matter  very  simply,  i.  e.  in  such  wise  as  must  sug- 
gest and  may  commend  itself  to  anybody  possessed  of  common  sense 
and  reasonable  feelings. 

Suppose  N to  have  insured  his  life  for  L.  5000,  L.  500,  or  L.  50 
In  the  Office  of  Company  A or  B,  and  to  commit  suicide  after  the 
lapse  of  a minor  or  longer  period  of  time.  Is  the  Policy  thereby 
invalidated?  Ought  it  to  be  thereby  invalidated?  Can  it  equitably 
become  thereby  invalidated?  If  a person  have  wilfully  and  con- 
tdously  destroyed  himself,  he  — for  there,  doubtless,  are  daring,  reck- 
less, ruined  individuals  to  whom  life  has  become  valueless,  or  worse 
than  worthless  — may  have  done  so  for  the  very  purpose  of  se- 
curing to  his  relatives  or  creditors  the  amount  for  which  his  life  was 
insured:  a case  which  would  afford  a sort  of  illustration  of  the  pro- 
verb ^robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul*,  or  of  the  Jesuitical  maxim  „the 
end  justifies  the  means.*  At  all  events,  however,  such  a procedure 
would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a manifest  fraud  committed  on 
the  Insurance  Company;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I should  rather  in- 
cline to  assume  that  in  this  hypothetical  instance,  in  every  instance 
of  wilful  and  conscious  suicide,  whatever  the  immediate  motive  may 
have  been,  the  Company  has  perfect  right  on  its  side,  if  it  consider 
every  claim  on  the  part  of  the  deceased  as  forfeited,  whether  he 
have  contributed  much  or  little,  a short  or  a long  time,  to  their 
funds.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a person  whose  life  is  insured  should 
have  wiUessly  and  unconsciously,  i.  e.  in  a state  or  fit  of  veritable 
Insanity,  destroyed  himself,  he  was  simply  unfortunate,  simply  met 
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with  an  Accident,  simply  died  of  disease:  o.  g.  whether  he  fell  into 
the  water  and  was  drowned,  or  jumped  into  the  water  and  drowned 
himself  — the  manner  of  his  death  is  not  really  of  any  moment, 
inasmuch  as  no  self-slaughterous  design  did  exist,  or,  in  point  of  fact, 
could  exist.  Therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  such  instances  it 
would  be  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  ungenerous,  were  the  statutes  of 
an  Insurance  Society  to  fix  that  the  insurance  effected  had  become 
null  and  void;  or,  that  only  the  money  paid  in  should  be  returned, 
with,  or  without,  the  interest  thereon;  or,  that  only  a certain  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  of  the  insurance,  whether  one  fourth,  or  one 
third,  or  one  half,  should  be  actually  allowed  to  the  survivors.  But, 
as  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  undoubted  duty  of  an  Insurance  Com- 
pany to  make,  prior  to  the  effecting  of  the  insurance,  all  proper 
enquiries,  whether  the  person  offering  himself  be  (mentally  or  phy- 
sically) predisposed  to  Insanity,  or  belong  to  a family  in  which  a 
propensity  to  Insanity,  aud  consequent  Suicide,  had  ever  shown  itself: 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Insurance  Company  has  an  unquestionable 
right  to  be  certified  by  some  perfectly  competent  and  trust -worthy 
medico-forensic  Board  or  Court  that  the  deceased  individual  under 
consideration  was  bona  fide  insane,  when  his  death  took  place.  — 
Yet,  what  possible  reliance  can  any  Company  in  its  senses  place 
upon  the  verdicts  which  are  ordinarily  yielded  by  our  present  Coro- 
ner’s Inquests?  — Therefore,  even  in  a purely  business  point  of 
view  we  ^nation  of  shop-keepers a,  as  we  have  been,  and  not  without 
much  semblance  of  truth,  styled,  ought  to  look  to  this  matter,  and 
also  to  mend  it  somehow.  The  task  I proposed  to  myself  consisted 
solely  in  soliciting  attention  to  the  problem  which,  as  I learnt  from 
an  anonymous  pamphlet1)  called  forth  anno  1819  by  the  melancholy 
end  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  has  been  already  publicly  noticed  in  a 
cursory  manner;  for,  exact  law,  founded  on  clear,  broad  principles, 
is  not  the  forte  of  our  English  Precedent-Legislation. 

We  now  go  back  to  the  moral  feature  of  our  enquiry.  Of 
course,  if  we  were  to  assume  with  e.  g.  the  Greek  philosopher, 
Aristo  of  Chios, 2)  that  health,  soundness,  sanity  is  synonymous  with 


O Thoughts  on  Suicide,  in  a letter  to  a Friend,  pp.  38,  39.  Two  judicial 
trials  which  took  place  in  the  year  1811  are  therein  adduced;  but  all  1 can 
at  this  moment  recollect  of  them  is  that  the  respective  decisions  were  oppo- 
site the  one  to  the  other.  *)  Vide  Plutarch  de  virtute  morali,  $.  2,  and  cf. 
Aeschylos,  Eumen.  1,  509,  aqd  Plato,  de  Rep.  IX,  2,  3. 
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wisdom,  virtue,  piety,  and  apply  to  e.  g.  the  Roman  poet  Juve- 
nal’s often-quoted  „mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano*  the  highest  possible 
standard,  we  might,  haply,  discover  that,  from  the  standing -point 
of  genuine  Christian  faith  and  culture  at  least,  there  is  some  kind 
and  degree  of  Insanity,  i.  e.  unhealth,  unsoundness,  in  every  case  of 
Suicide,  as  also  there  is  in  every  unwise,  immoral,  irreligious  action, 
whatsoever  name  it  may  chance  to  bear.  But,  since  we  have  not 
— thank  God  — as  yet  arrived  at  that  point  of  refinement  which 
authorises  us  to  call  e.  g.  debauchery,  gambling,  drunkenness,  theft, 
murder  — though  they  likewise  may  wmetimes  be  traced  to  Insa- 
nity — literally  Insanity,  and  to  excuse  them,  or  palliate  them,  by 
calling  them  so:  we  ought,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  to  admit 
that  only  a certain,  and  even  comparatively  small,  proportion  of 
modem  cases  of  self-destruction  have  anything  to  do  with  veritable 
Insanity;  for  only  thus,  I ween,  shall  we  be  neither  deceiving  our- 
selves nor  belying  others,  only  thus  judging  truthfully  of  the  dead 
and  dealing  fairly  towards  the  living. 

Dr.  Gasper,  a Berlin  physician,  writing  thirty  years  ago,  with 
most  scrupulous  accuracy  endeavors  to  assign1)  the  causes  fin  each 
individual  case  of  500  cases  of  self-destruction  which  occurred  in 
the  Prussian  capital  from  1818  — June  1824  inclusive.  It  is  true, 
he  puts  down  no  fewer  than  282  as  having  occurred  from  causes 
unknown;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  he  assigns  — taking  his  stand 
upon  official  documents  — menial  derangement  ((Setftojerrftttung) 
as  the  cause  of  61  only.  And,  as  we  shall  see  in  §.  75,  Prussia 
was  at  that  time  almost  as  notorious  for  saieide  as  England.  — 
And,  If  I may  he  permitted  to  descend  from  so  exact  an  authority 
to  fiie  statistical  communications  of  file  clerk  of  the  Morgue  in  Paris, 
as  recently  made  to  an  English  traveller,3)  not  a very  dissimilar 
result  presents  itself  in  regard  to  those  suicides  whose  corpses  chance 
to  be  temporarily  conveyed  into  the  public  dead-house  of  the  French 
capital.  „l  ventured  to  suppose*  — thus  our  anonymous  English- 
man — „that  where  everything  was  so  methodically  ordered,  some 
approximation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  numerous  suicides  — the  last 
scene  of  which  was  witnessed  in  the  Morgue  — had  been  arrived 


0 Scitroge  §ar  tncticinif^ea  ©taiifHf  ttnb  ©tadWarpirttiMbf,  1825,  S3.  L p.  70. 
J)  Tide  hi  Dicken’s  Household  Words  the  article  „De«d  Reckoning  at  tho 
Morgue*,  p.  8Q.  of  vol  XXII  of  tho  Leipzig  reprint. 
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at  in  the  establishment  Monsieur  Bdptiste  told  me  I was  right 
Diligent  enquiry,  voluntary  information,  and  conjecture  based  upon 
long  experience,  had,  he  believed,  arrived  very  nearly  at  the  truth, 
and  these  conclusions  were  thus  set  forth.  Taking  169  for  the  an- 
nual aggregate,  the  number  of  men  who  committed  suicide  in  a 

state  of  insanity  or  delirium  was  22 ; of  women  8.  *) while  on 

account  of  causes  that  could  not  be  ascertained  or  guessed  at  there 
remained  16  men  and  5 women."  — Why,  now,  should  we  stipu- 
late  for  any  extraordinary  preponderance  of  insanity -caused  casea 
of  self-destruction  in  our  own  country? 

The  greater  part  of  what  we  might  desire  to  advance  in  reply 
to  the  question  we  have  just  put  will  more  properly  find  a place  in 
§§.  67  and  75  to  both  of  which  I must  therefore  take  the  liberty 
of  referring  the  reader  already  now.  The  few  points,  however,  which 
I will  here  touch  upon  shall  not  be  there  re -introduced. 

The  quotations  I have  above  made  render  it  pretty  evident  that 
those  Continental  writers  who  laid  such  stress  upon  the  existence  of 
a sort  of  suicidal*  „ dementia"  among  the  English,  did  not  thereby 
mean  exactly  Insanity  (Madness,  Lunacy)  in  the  severest  and  extreme 
acceptation  of  which  this  term  admits,  but  rather  simply  something 
kindred  to  what  is  more  usually  designated  as  Melancholy,  Hypo- 
chondriasis, Spleen : which  last  word,  indeed,  I have  found  frequently 
employed  by  other  Continental  authors  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
the  questionable  Anglican  suicidal  tendency.  It  lies  far  beyond  my 
horizon  to  discern,  describe,  define  how  far  Melancholy,  Hypochon- 
driasis, Spleen  are,  though  cognate,  yet  somewhat  different,  in  their 
nature  and  cause:  suchlike  mental  and  physical  niceties  are  the 
province  of  scientific  medical  men  who  even  themselves,  I venture 
to  surmise,  not  infrequently  become  guilty  of  some  measure  of  Babel- 
tower  linguistic  confusion,  when  they  undertake  to  determine  what, 
perhaps,  after  all  can  be  fathomed  and  explained  only  with  indif- 
ferent success.  Enough  for  our  immediate  purpose  that  a century 
or  more  ago  a predominant  disposition  to  suicide , a frequent 
commission  of  suicide  were  by  medical  authors,  and,  indeed,  by 
the  Scotchman  Cheyne2)  even  before  such  foreigners  as  e.  g. 


f)  Oo  p.  79  the  average  proportion  of  male  and  female  suicides  in  general 
is  given  as  130  of  the  former  to  35  of  the  latter.  *)  The  English  Malady,  or 
a treatise  of  nervous  diseases  of  all  kinds  (1733),  more  especially  in  tho 
Preface.  Yide  also  his : ^natural  method  of  curing",  etc.  1742. 
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Lorry  9 and  Sauvages a)  published  their  works,  predicated  as  an 
effect  of  an  almost  peculiarly  English  form  of  mental  disease.  Though 
the  pertinent  passages  are  not  at  this  moment  before  me  to  re-consult, 
the  impression  on  my  mind  is  this:  that  veritable  Derangement  is 
not  the  thing  which  the  writers  referred  to  in  the  foot-note  meant, 
but  apparently  rather  what  we  non-medical  reasoners  might  incline 
to  denominate  — not  to  use  such  vulgar  terms  as  Vapours,  Blue 
Devils,  Horrors  — sheer  perpetual  and  intense  lowness  of  spirits, 
lassitude,  listlessness,  weariness  of  life. 

Thence,  indeed,  I have  occasionally  found  in  German  non- 
medical books  our  Coroner’s  verdict  of  ^temporary  insanity tt  inter- 
preted as  being  synonymous  with  what  we  call  dying  „of  a broken 
heart.*  This  expression  is,  perhaps,  a somewhat  sentimental  sole- 
cism of  ours,  and,  since  a literal  „cor  ruptum*  is,  I believe,  a 
thing  almost  unheard  - of  in  medical  experience , we  cannot  much 
wonder  that  foreigners  should  have  expounded  it  thus  arbitrarily. 
But,  though  suicides  may  frequently  be  said  to  have  been  broken- 
hearted , to  die  of  a broken  heart  is  still  something  very  different 
from  dying  by  one’s  own  hand,  and  to  be  broken-hearted  is  any^ 
thing  but  necessarily  synonymous  with  being  insane,  unless  we  were 
willing  to  admit  that  all  Inconsolable  grief  and  unconquerable  mental 
anguish  which  gradually,  but  unceasingly,  prey  upon  man’s  vital 
organs,  until  the  lamp  of  life  dwindle,  flicker,  and  become  extin- 
guished , be  insanity.  No , to  die  of  a broken  heart  means  to  pine 
away  slowly  and  inactively,  nor  is  even  the  faintest  symptom  of 
insanity  necessarily  therewith  connected ; and  still  less  would  it  imply 
a negation  of  all  moral  responsibility.  Nor  Is,  as  far  as  I am  aware, 
such  a verdict  as  „died  of  a broken  heart*  ever  given  in  a case 
of  self-destruction,  though  the  said  writers  seem  to  have  fancied  that 
It  pretty  frequently  is.  — The  stoutest  hearts,  no  doubt,  as  well  as 
the  tenderest  may  be  broken  in  England  as  everywhere  else;  and, 
God  knows,  there  often  occurs  enough  on  life’s  pilgrimage  to  break 
them , in  our  England,  methinks,  more  often  than  in  any  other  Eu- 
ropean country,  though  our  hearts  be  not  therefore  tenderer  than 
those  of  our  Continental  brethren ; but  this  passing  reflection  is  beside 
our  question,  — and  we  will  let  it  pass  quickly. 

*)  De  melancholia  et  m orb  is  melancholicis , 1765,  T.  I,  c.  4.  *)  Noso- 
logia  mclbodica,  1708,  T.  II,  p.  258:  his  description  of  what  he  terms  me- 
lancholia anglica  „Apud  AngIostt  etc. 
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When  Gall  instituted  his  examinations  of  the  skulls  of  suicides, 
he  was  on  the  Continent,  not  in  England,  and  consequently  had  the 
omniums  of  continental  suicides  before  him.  I should  not  feel  myself 
justified  in  denying  the  facts  he  adduces,  nor  can  I marvel  that, 
since  he  (vide  ibid.  pp.  324,  321)  inclined  to  pre-suppose  an  exis- 
tent  organ  of  murderous  desire  or  Destructiveness  (SBurgfum,  fWorh* 
finn),  be  should  have  also  taken  for  granted  that  there  was  such 
a thing  as  an  organ  of  suicidal  tendency  and  necessity,  so  that  — 
making  all  due  allowance  for  the  distinction  he  (ibid.  p.  222)  draws 
between  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  act  and  the  necessity  of  being 
compelled  to  act  — • even  deliberate  suicide  would  be  produced  not 
by  principles,  blit  by  certain  inward  innate  or  connate  necessities, 
and  would,  therefore,  as  matter  of  course  be  in  a measure  morally 
guiltless.  But,  in  general,  such  a theory,  besides  being  painful  and 
humiliating  in  the  extreme,  has  scarcely  the  whole  of  truth  on  its 
side.  It  has,  as  all  such  semi-materialistic  theories  easily  do,  be- 
come the  foundation-stone  of  a so-called  School,  more  especially  in 
Edinburgh,  I believe,  where  hardest,  commonest  sense  would  appear 
to  rule  in  matters  of  metaphysical  enquiry;  but  what  there  is  in  it 
to  enthusiasmize  the  soul  or  elevate  the  will  of  man,  I cannot  myself 
see,  and  therefore  feel  strongly  disposed,  on  moral  grounds  already, 
to  disrelish  it.  If  man  be  in  part  the  creature  of  organization , he> 
is  also  in  part  the  creature  of  circumstances,  but  still  only  in  part; 
for,  free  agency  and  responsible  choice  remain  to  constitute  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  what  he  becomes,  fails  in,  does,  or  leaves 
undone.  At  least,  yon  faith  which  was  voiced  forth,  some  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  beneath  the  palm-trees  on  the  Jordan,  inculcates 
some  such  fact,  and  each  of  us  will,  as  I take  it,  do  well  to  urge  it 
upon  himself  and  to  foster  it  in  himself  as  much  as  possible,  whenso- 
ever the  mention  is  of  misdeed  or  misfortune  of  any  kind.  So-called 
Fate  will  always  havo  enough  to  do  in  our  concerns,  and  will,  doubt- 
less, in  due  season  be  answerable  for  its  own  part:  let  us  not  need- 
lessly burden  it,  or  call  it  prematurely  to  account  — And,  as  to 
the  specific  instances  before  us,  there  is  not  a single  clear-sighted, 
unbiassed  physician , c.  g.  Esquirol,  Falret,  Heinroth,  who,  from  the 
standing-point  of  his  professional  experience,  has  not  boldly  declared 
that  the  correctness  of  Gall’s  observations  has  not  been  by  any 
means  to  their  full  extent  borne  out  by  their  own,  and  that  they* 
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on  purely  physiological  grounds,  could  not  subscribe  to  the  infer- 
ences be  had  drawn  from  the  limited  number  he  had  made. 

I doubt  not  but  that  among  ourselves  suicide  occasionally  occurs 
with  a sort  of  inward  necessity,  consequently  irresponsibly,  though 
no  menial  derangement  be  manifest } and  no  moral  motive  exist, 
and  even  a decided  struggle  be  for  a long  time  made  against  it. 
Some  inborn  cerebral  malformation,  or  whatever  else  similar,  may 
have  constituted  a kind  of  suicidal  instinct,  from  childhood  upwards, 
growing  stronger  and  ever  stronger,  until  it  at  last  become  irresis- 
tible and  triumphant.  We  can  only  wonder  in  silence  over  such 
mysterious  predestining  organization,  and  must  weep  bitter  tears  over 
the  lot  of  a human  tree  whose  leaves  were  never  vernally  fresh  nor 
summerly  green,  and  may  gratefully  welcome  the  autumnal  blast  that 
at  last  wafted  them,  faded  and  withered,  hence.  Also,  however,  among 
other  peoples  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  witnessed,  as  e.  g.  in 
the  case  of  a Mrs.  H.  L.  at  Berlin  anno  1815  which,  under  the 
denomination  of  natural  suicide,  *)  is  monograpkically  treated  by 
Dr.  Schultz.  bem  SBcfen,  in  bet  9?atur  bed  forpcrHcfcen  SWifm- 
tyaltniffc*  ift  bad  ©cfutyl  bet  Jcbendlaft,  unb  in  bet  Statur  bfefed  ®e* 
fm  fticberum  bad  SBcburfnip,  bad  Scbcn  gu  entfernen,  begrunbet.  ©o 
Jange  blc  SBcrmmft  nod>  tyerrfdjt,  tfi  cd  bet  Slatut  bed  aWcnfdjcn  gumU 
her,  baf  bad  ©efityl  ben  SBlflcn  gu  |)anblungcit  bcfHmmtj  ift  abet  bie 
SSmtunft,  toit  in  unfetm  gall,  nut  na<$  bem  tyartnatfigflcu  SBiberflanb, 
vm  ©efi^l  ganglia  befiegt,  fo  ftc$t  bem  ©efutyl  ntd)id  me$t  im  SHJege, 
nab  ed  if  nai&xlid),  bap  ed  fclue  SJeburfniffe,  feine  SCtiebe  beftlebigt." 
Yet  mark  I in  this  case  there  was  anatomical  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a sad  and  heavy  previous  death-life,  of  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  the  brain  and  consequent  gradual  thickening  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull  (encephalopthism  s.  tabes  cerebralis);  but,  pray,  in  bow 
few  of  the  English  cases  under  discussion  would  a post  mortem 
dissection  — and,  if  I mistake  not,  anatomy  is  in  such  matters  the 
only  credible  witness,  though  even  it  is  not  omniscient  and  infallible 
— - be  likely  to  bear  testimony  to  anything  of  this  kind? 

Therefore,  if  Dr.  Schultz  apply,  as  he  does,  his  previously 
quoted  reasonings  to  many  Englishmen,  we  hesitate  to  believe  him, 
unless  he  can  specify  his  cases  with  equal  detailedness. 

What  has,  I believe,  led  various  Continental  writers  to  assume 


*)  Stt  natfirlfdjc  1815,  p.  39,  and  cf.  p.  37. 
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that  some  sort  of  Insanity  (Spleen,  Blue  Devils,  Vapours)  must  bare 
bad  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  suicide  of  English  persona  more 
especially,  is  the  circumstance  that  a comparatively  large  number  of 
the  latter  moved  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  and  belonged  to  tho 
wealthier  classes  of  the  community.  But,  sure!/,  just  rank  and  wealth, 
by  the  superior  facilities  which  they  aiTord,  more  especially  in  Eng- 
land, for  becoming  blasl  and  unnerved,  may  induce  their  possessor, 
when  blasd  and  unnerved,  to  commit  suicide  wilfully  and  wantonly 
quite  as  well  as  their  opposites  more  frequently  do  on  the  Continent 
by  withholding  from  their  victim  the  enjoyments  which  he  in  vain 
coveted  and  sought. 

With  all  this  our  climate  has,  I ween,  very  little  to  do.  Mon- 
tesquieu  was,  in  general,  far  too  fond  of  letting  matters  social  and 
ethical  be  engendered  by  climatic  influences;  and  in  reference  to 
our  topic  later  Continental  authors,  without  having  troubled  them- 
selves much  to  think  about  its  grounds  aud  issues,  eagerly  caught  up 
and  patly  reiterated  his  one-sided  and  exaggerated  dictum,  though 
Voltaire  already  had  been  sharp-witted  enough  to  smile  and  to  sneer 
at  it.  Wise  men  have  contended  with  one  another,  whether  hot 
or  cold  climates,  humid  or  dry  climates  be  most  productive  of  In- 
sanity in  genera),  and  I must  leave  them  to  settle  this  matter  ac- 
cording to  the  data  before  them;  but,  when  I think  over  the  bulk 
of  such  cases  of  suicide  on  the  part  of  English  persons  as  have  be- 
come known  to  me,  I can  scarcely  refrain  from  assuming  that  the  same 
passions,  activities,  occupations,  indulgences  would,  under  any  other 
climate  likewise,  have  led  to  the  same  result;  and  that,  taking  all 
in  all,  quite  as  few  of  them  were  the  births  of  Insanity,  or  of  aught 
resembling  Insanity,  by  whatsoever  technical  name  you  may  choose 
to  call  that  aught,  as  the  same  number  of  cases  would  be,  if  ex- 
tracted at  random  from  the  annals  of  Continental  suicide.  — Let  us 
briefly  take  a few  instances  of  persons  of  more  or  less  „mark  and 
likelihood16  in  various  modern  ages  by  way  of  illustration  and  com- 
parison. 

(f.  1538.)  Filippo  Strozzi  was  the  wealthiest  and  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  citizens  of  Florence.  When  Duke  Cosmo  I resolved 
upon  prosecuting  and  exterminating  all  the  friends  of  Liberty  in  his 
dominions,  Strozzi  was  among  the  victims  doomed  to  the  torture  and 
to  execution,  though  by  marriage- tics  closely  allied  to  the  Medicis 
whose  friend  and  benefactor  he  had  proved  himself  on  various  occa- 
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sions.  He  was,  consequently,  arrested  and  imprisoned.  For  some 
time,  even  Charles  V promised  and  endeavored  to  shield  him  from 
Cosmo’s  vindictiveness:  so  distinguished  was  he  for  knowledge,  taste, 
refinement,  and  magnanimity.  *)  However,  the  Emperor  ultimately 
consented  to  let  the  Duke  act  in  the  matter  according  to  his  own 
inclinations.  But,  no  sooner  had  Strozzi  learnt  that  he  was  to  be 
put  first  to  the  torture  and  afterwards  to  death  than  he  himself  cut 
his  own  throat,  whilst  in  prison,  assigning  as  his  chief  reason  for 
doing  so  his  fear  that  the  torture  might  constrain  him  to  compro- 
mise or  betray  the  one  or  the  other  of  his  friends,  etc.  And  he 
left  behind  him2)  in  writing  sundry  short  allusions  to  bis  suicidal 
determination  and  action  among  which  there  are  the  most  unequi- 
vocal testimonies  that  he  regarded  such  death  of  his  as  a well-timed 
work  of  virtue,  and  would  be  quite  content  to  share,  supposing  God 
not  to  pardon  it,  the  lot  of  Cato  in  a future  world,  and  only  hoped 
that  an  avenger  of  his  cause  might  arise  from  out  of  his  ashes. 

„Se  io  non  ho  saputo  insino  a qui  vivere,  io  saprb  morire S’io 

non  merto  perdono,  manda  almanco  quest’  anima,  dov’  h quella  dl 

Catone Exoriatur  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultorl*  — Surely, 

those  Italian  exclamations  and  this  Virgilian  quotation  constitute 
incontestable  evidence  of  his  perfect  sanity  at  the  period  under  mention. 

(f  1693.)  After  the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  Charles  Blount,  the 
well-known  English  Deist,  about  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  in 
connexion  with  Charles  Gildon,  who,  by  the  by,  figures  more  than 
once  somewhat  ingloriously  in  Pope’s  Dunciad,  at  some  length  in  §.  74, 
had  fallen  violently  in  love  with  a sister  of  liers  whom  he  wished 
to  marry,  and  who  reciprocated  his  affection.  But  the  law  which 
interdicts  among  ourselves  matrimony  with  a deceased  wife’s  sister, 
inexorably  interfered.  I cannot  at  this  moment  say  with  certainty, 
whether  onr  precious  Luther -refuting  and  England  - reforming  King 
Henry  the  Eighth’s  adulterous  aims  and  ends  were  or  were  not  the 
real  cause  of  this  same  law’s  being  introduced  into  our  „ Table  of 
forbidden  degrees** ; but , who  does  not  know  that  it  has  of  late 
years  been  debated  ad  nauseam,  and  hitherto  unsuccessfully,  in  the 
British  Parliament,  and  that  the  Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Gladstone 
displayed  his  theological  lore  by  construing  e.  g.  Leviti  XVIH,  18 


* Vide  Sismondi’s  Hist,  of  the  Italian  Republics,  T.  XVI,  ch.  122.  *)  Cf. 

gegnt’*  Storie  Florentine  dell'  anno  1527  al  1555,  lib.  IX,  vol.  II,  pp.  312, 
213  of  the  edit.  1805. 
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In  a manner  which  the  Rabbis  themselves,  practically  at  all  events, 
repudiatey  and  which , even  supposing  it  to  be  the  correct  manner, 
most  assuredly  ought  not  in  the  least  to  influence  at  this  time  of 
day  a Christian  occidental  people  in  decreeing  what  they  may  think 
befitting  and  salutary  in  a civil  contract?  — The  afore  - mentioned 
lady  had  conscientious  objections  to  acting  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
veterate  obstinacy  or  scrupulous  perseverance  of  the  clerical  autho- 
rities! and  Blount  shot  himself,  he  being  at  the  time  in  the  41st  year 
of  his  age.  Inasmuch , now , as  there  does  not  exist  any  evidence 
whatsoever  to  prove  that  he  was  at  that  or  any  other  period  of 
his  life  beside  himself,  and  there,  on  the  contrary,  does  exist  no 
trifling  amount  of  evidence  to  show  that  he  had  always  thought 
somewhat  favorably  and  justifyingly  of  suicide:  why,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  should  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  insane,  be- 
cause he,  under  circumstances  the  most  trying  to  himself,  volun- 
tarily put  an  end  to  his  own  life? 

(f  1837.)  Dr.  Weidig,  protestant  clergyman  at  Obergleen  hr 
Hessen-Darmstadt,  a virtuous  and  able  man,  having  been  suspected 
of  political  misdoings  — a crime  of  which,  as  we  know,  rather 
many  good  and  clever  men  were  there  and  then  supposed  guilty 
of  — , was  unjustly  imprisoned,  and  mercilessly  detained  in  dose 
custody  at  Darmstadt  without  any  veritable  trial.  Disappointed  and 
wearied  out,  insulted,  maltreated  and  disgusted,  he  at  last  mangled,” 
for  want  of  some  apter  instrument,  with  a sherd  of  glass  his  throat 
and  veins  to  pieces,  and  died,  after  he  had  written  with  blood, 
half-legibly,  upon  the  eastern  wall  of  his  cell  „ba  mir  ber  $efnb  Jtbt 
SBertydbigung  pcrfagt,  fo  n id}  rfiten  fdjfmpfttdfen  £ob  non  frelett 
@tftden.l#  — It  is  true,  his  enemies  spoke  of  madness  in  his  case;1) 
but  those  distinct  and  emphatic  words,  to  which  his  initials  were 
appended,  surely  might  give  any  such  declaration  the  lie! 

'What  the  English  coroner’s  verdict  was  in  the  case  of  Blount, 

I do  not  recollect ; what  it  would  have  been  in  the  cases  of  Strozzi 
and  Weidig,  I will  not  pretend  to  divine;  but  its  value  in  general, 
and  the  value  of  our  wonted  phraseology  about  the  madness  of 
individual  note-worthy  suicides,  I will  passingly  illustrate  by  a few 
cursory  notices  on  the  life  and  death  of  one  of  ourselves  who,  though 


*)  $>«t  $ob  M Dr.  8.  ©ribfg.  <5tn  actcnmafjfflet  tmb  «rtmtbtf<& 

bttfghr  fBctttag  jut  ©rnrtbfttuwg  M gtbfhnm  6twfpwcrflc$  nab  bft  pottttfacn  3u* 
jji&nbt  $mtf($(anbt,  1843,  pp.  83,  85,  88,  129. 
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a mere  boy  in  age,  vis.  be  was  not  17,  when  he  poisoned  himself,  had 
been  a veritable  man  according  to  the  stature  of  mind  and  the  vigor 
of  fooling  even  a year  or  two  before  his  meteoric  career  flashed 
away  (1770).  I mean,  as  the  reader  will  have  already  guessed, 
Thomas  Chatterton.  *) 

Before  he  went  to  London,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a 
small  pocket-pistol  loaded  abont  him  which  he  on  one  occasion 
produced  and  held  to  his  forehead,  when  suicide  ehaaced  to  be  the 
topie  of  conversation,  exclaiming  „now  — if  one  had  but  the  courage 
to  pull  the  trigger.*  Soon  afterwards,  in  a letter  to  a friend,  he 
avowed  his  resolution  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  immediately;  the 
letter  was  intercepted,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
endeavored  to  convince  him  of  the  criminality  of  suicide ; but,  never- 
theless, Chatterton  sent  him  forthwith  another  epistle  in  which 
suicide  appears  still  to  haunt  him  as  a perplexing  and  a not  im- 
probable alternative.  In  one  of  his  poems,3)  written  anno  1769, 
we  find  him  speaking  of  suicide  lightly  as  of  a subject  familiar  to 
his  mind,  and  in  no  wise  warring  against  his  principles.  Whilst 
still  in  Bristol,  four  months  before  his  death,  he  made  a Will  in 
which  be  foretells,  with  perfect  self-possession  and  not  without  con* 
slderabie  levity,  his  immediate  self-destruction.  Three  days  before 
his  death,  whilst  walking  with  a friend  of  his  in  a church-yard,  he 
said  to  him:  „my  dear  friend,  I feel  the  sting  of  a speedy  disso- 
lution ; I have  been  at  war  with  the  grave  for  some  time,3)  and 
find  it  is  not  so  easy  to  vanquish  as  I imagined;  we  can  find  ait 
asylum  from  every  creditor  but  that.*  And  the  preamble  to  his 
Will,  in  which  he  enlarges  upon  the  question,  whether  the  Court 
will,  or  will  not,  bring  him  in  a Mo  de  so,  runs  thus.  „This  ig 
the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  me,  Thomas  Chatterton,  of  the  city 
of  Bristol ; being  sound  in  body,  or  it  is  the  fault  of  my  last  but* 
geon:  the  soundness  of  my  mind  the  coroner  and  jury  are  to  be 
judges  of,  desiring  them  to  take  notice  that  the  most  perfect  masters 
of  human  nature  in  Bristol  distinguish  me  by  the  title  of  the  Mad 


9 Vide  for  the  quotations  I shall  make  the  1842  Cambridge  edit,  of  „the 
poetical  works  of  Thomas  Chatterton,  with  notices  of  his  life  , etc.,  pp.  116 
— 119,  138  of  the  life,  vol.  I,  p.  244,  vol.11,  pp.  622—629,  and  cf.  also  pp.  7, 
9,  44  , 48—50,  52;  75  of  the  biography  prefixed  to  the  oldest  edition  of  his 
wqrks.  *)  „Sentime&ltf,  vol.  II,  p.  439.  SJ  Cf.  his  poem  „Resignaliona,  vol.  IT, 

p.  621.  . 
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Benias;  therefore,  if  I do  a mad  action,  it  is  conformable  to  every 
action  of  my  life,  which  all  savoured  of  insanity.*  — — After 
having  previously  destroyed  all  his  papers,  he  swallowed  a dose  of 
arsenic,  and  died  on  the  following  day. 

The  Coroner’s  Jury  which  sate  upon  him  pronounced  him  to 
have  been  insane  at  the  time  of  his  self-inflicted  death;  and  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  later  English  writers  have  subscribed  to 
their  verdict,  e.  g.  Lord  Byron:  „Chatterton,  I think,  was  mad*; 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall:  „his  mighty  mind  brought  with  it  into  the  world 
a taint  of  hereditary  insanity,  which  explains  the  act  of  suicide,  and 
divests  it  of  its  fearful  guilt*;  Southey:  „Chatterton  mas  insane  — 
better  proof  of  this  than  the  coroner’s  inquest  is  that  there  was  in- 
sanity in  his  family.*  — More  wisely  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  seem 
to  have  assumed  that  his  suicide  must  be  ascribed  to  the  momen- 
tary pressure  of  want  and  the  sting  of  disappointment;  but  far  nearer 
the  truth,  unless  I be  much  mistaken,  it  would  be  to  pronounce  it 
a deliberate  act  committed  in  the  calm  conviction  that  he  was  justi- 
fied in  committing  it;  and,  at  all  events,  I cannot  but  agree  with 
some  anonymous  writer  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  when  he  says  „that 
act  itself,  committed  in  a far  too  deliberate  determination  to  allow 
the  plea  of  insanity  in  any  such  sense  as  to  suspend  responsibi- 
lity", etc. 

Aye,  let  us  be  rational  and  just.  Whether  applied  to  other 
peoples  or  to  ourselves,  there  is  infinitely  more  truth  and  sense 
in  such  utterances  as  e.  g.  the  few  following  ones  than  in  all  oar 
fashionable  sentimentality  and  commonplace  levity  about  insanity  etc. 
as  a sine  qua  non  of  suicide.  Montaigne  (in  the  work  quoted 
$.74):  „par  oh  il  appert  combien  improprement  nous  appellons  deses- 
poir  cette  dissolution  volontaire,  h laquelle  la  chaleur  de  l’espoir 
nous  porte  souvent,  et  souvent  une  tranquille  ct  rassise  inclination 
de  jugement."  J.  J.  Rousseau  (in  the  work  discussed  $.  21):  „ce- 
pendant  combicn  n’avons-nous  pas  d’exemples  attestds  d’hommes  sages 
en  tout  autre  point,  qui,  sans  remords,  sans  fureur,  sans  d&espoir, 
renoncent  h la  vie  uniquement  parcequ’elle  leur  est  h charge,  et 
meurent  plus  tranquillement  qu’ils  n’ont  vdcu.u  Heinroth:1)  wtplc  JU 


0 Vide  p.  633  of  his  fritifte  imb  etldutambe  Safari  to  Dr.  ffinfi 

Esqairol's  flHflcmrtn*  imb  fpnUUc  ^fttyoiogic  imb  X^rrapir  bn  ©crirnftonmflni,  frri 
bfarbfitct,  1827. 
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fcbtr  Mfm  S^at,  fo  fatm  fldj  bet  SWmf^  aud)  ju  SWotb  unb  ©ctbfl* 

morb  mlt  frelcm  <5n tfc^luff e befHmmen." 

To  observe  indignant  and  contemptuous  silence  on  cases  which 
arose  from  sheerest  levity  or  most  puerile  vanity  — many  have  had 
this  origin,  and  more  especially  in  our  days,  when,  as  I have  here 
and  there  found  recorded,  several  persons  have  occasionally,  in 
Germany  and  France,  made  a sort  of  covenant  with  each  other  to 
end  suicidally,  and  have  faithfully  kept  to  their  word,  thus  forming 
a species  of  suicidal  clique,  not  a few  are  ascribable  to  this  source  — , 
let  us  willingly  admit  that  — ’tis  easy  to  heap  simile  upon  simile 
— our  brother-man  or  sister-woman  felt  their  feet  very  sore,  when 
they  sank  down  wearily  midway  on  their  pilgrimage;  that  they 
found  life’s  burden  exceeding  heavy,  when  they  prematurely  flung 
it  away;  that  the  cup  of  time  tasted  passing  bitter  to  their  lips, 
when  they  with  loathing  dashed  it  to  the  ground;  that  yon  night 
in  their  soul  was  sadly  starless,  when  they  freely  burst  open  the 
portal  of  the  darksome  tomb;  that  the  earth’s  lap  seemed  wofully 
cold  to  them,  when  they  voluntarily  pillowed  their  head  on  the  bosom 
of  icy  death;  that  the  hand  of  the  well-known  Present  lay  hard 
upon  them,  when  they  resolutely  plunged  for  rescue  into  the  power 
of  an  utterly  unknown  Future.  — Thus  it  must  have  been  with 
thee,  thou  most  dearly  loved  friend  of  my  youth  1 and  on  yon  with 
deep  grass  surrounded  broken  pillar  which  marks  thy  lonesome  grave 

at  (near  which  I have  spent  many  a grief -paralysed  hour, 

years  upon  years  having  succeeded  only  in  softening,  but  not  in 

destroying,  the  recollection  of  what  in  our  Student -years  at  

thou  wast  unto  me,  and,  haply,  I was  also  unto  thee)  I in  spirit 
gently  lay  „in  memoriam“  this  simple  ^obtenfranj" , of  cypress- 
leaves  and  passion-flowers.  — You,  my  reader  and  I would,  as  we 
hope  and  trust,  not  have  acted  thus  under  like  circumstances;  but 
they  were  not  you  or  I:  they  were  different,  some,  no  doubt,  worse, 
others,  perchance,  better;  but,  whether  they  were  better  or  worse, 
Insane  they  most  assuredly  were  not.  Why,  indeed,  must  they 
needs  be  supposed  to  have  been  so?  Rather,  then,  say  that  they 
were  weak,  mistaken,  or  even  wicked  in  dallying  with  the  flair- 
suspended  dagger**  as  a possible  thing,  and  doubly  so  in  ,,clutch* 
lug**  it  and  succumbing  to  its  sharp  point  as  a desirable  thing; 
but  are  not,  ad  we  have  said  before  over  and  over  again,  weak- 
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ness,  mistakeniiiis , and  even  wickedness  somewhat  far  from  being 
identical  with  insanity? 

No ! No  l If  it  be  but  just  that  medical  works  should  contain 
a searching  and  scrupulous  chapter  on  real  mental  disease  as  m 
cause  of  suicide , willed , attempted , committed ; and  if  it  be  but 
just  that  juridical  works  should  most  emphatically  specify  that  all 
cases  of  suicide  which  may  be  accounted  the  result  of  real  mental 
disease  shall  be  very  leniently  dealt  with,  or  rather  not  dealt  with 
at  all:  yet,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  let  us  cease  to  be  so  shallow,  so 
one-sided,  so  sophistical  as  to  proclaim  some  cerebral  disorganization  a 
sine  qua  non  of  self-disembodiment , and  to  declare  that  what  was 
manifestly  of  volition  and  consciousness  was  not  of  volition  and 
consciousness.  For,  though  it  may  be  true  that  sometimes,  accord* 
ing  to  human  computation,  Insanity  would  have  stepped  in,  had 
not  Suicide  anticipated  it,  yet  even  in  such  cases,  if  Suicide  did 
anticipate  it,  such  Suicide  was  incontestably  a deed  of  Freedom  and 
Responsibility,  and  dare  not  be  otherwise  judged  o£ 

No!  Nol  Instead  of  reiterating  all  such  half- digested,  sickly, 
sentimental  trash  about  Suicidal  Insanity  or  Insane  Suicides,  let  the 
spiritual  wardens  on  the  watch-towers  of  our  Cities  and  Lands  call 
aloud:  0 ye  children  of  men,  „ fight  nobly* , determined  not  to 
surrender,  but  to  conquer,  be  active,  temperate,  pure,  prayerful, 
God-trusting,  Jesus-imitating ; for,  if  ye  allow  yourselves  to  die  spi- 
ritually , to  become  inwardly  demoralized,  that  „sorrowtf  easily 
beckons  which  is  *mto  death*,  and  *sm*  may  suddenly  demand 
„ death  as  Us  wages.*  — — 

§.  14.  The  relation  of  the  Law  of  Nature  to  suicide. 

Insanity  is  the  ordinary  accompaniment,  or  even  the  invariable 
cause,  of  suicide:  this  somewhat  prevalent  modern  Christian  belief 
or  assertion  (which  we  have  discussed  in  the  previous  $)  roots,  to 
a very  considerable  extent  at  least,  in  the  belief  or  assertion  that 
self-  destruction  is  against  the  Law  of  Nature . Thence  the  logical 
connexion  of  this  present  $ with  the  preceding  one.  In  other  words, 
putting  the  matter  in  a presumptively  argumentative  form:  natural 
death  is,  as  the  work,  so  likewise  the  law,  of  Nature,  and  the 
awaiting  of  the  time  and  mode  of  dissolution  appointed  by  Nature 
is,  as  the  organic  tendency  of  Instinct,  so  likewise  the  manifest 
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precept  of  Reason;  ergo,  suicide  is,  because  anti-natural,  eo  ipso 
also  anti-rational,  or  — vice  vers&,  if  you  please. 

I feel  disposed  to  affirm  that  in  almost  every  anti  - suicidal 
essay  some  such  brief  axiom  as  „self-destruetion  is  against  the  law 
of  Nature4  may  be  met  with,  put  into  the  bargain  somewhat  ex 
abrupto.  Nevertheless,  I have  never  been  able  clearly  to  compre- 
hend it,  and,  as  far  as  I could  comprehend  it,  I have  not  been  able 
fully  to  assent  to  it.  Its  very  universality  renders  it  vague,  and 
its  comprehensiveness  renders  it  questionable.  I imagine  that,  if 
we  attempt  to  reduce  it  within  sober  bounds,  some  measure  of  de- 
ception, untruth,  nonsense  might  be  discovered  lurking  behind  it, 
though,  of  course,  a great  degree  of  real  meaning  and  value  must 
also  be  supposed  to  attach  to  it  Let  us,  then,  take  it  to  task, 
simply,  but  earnestly.  The  enquiry  cannot  but  prove  more  or  less 
conducive  to  our  historical  as  well  as  to  our  psychological  purpose. 

The  Law  here  meant  is  that  of  self-preservation ; but  what  is 
meant  by  Nature?  By  some  mystically  organized  and  dreamy 
thinkers  already  the  vegetable  kingdom , because  forsooth,  e.  g.  the 
so-called  sensitive  plant  reveals  a sort  of  inborn  desire,  and  mani- 
fests a kind  of  strenuous  exertion,  for  self-preservation  I Thus,  for 
instance,  on  p.  12  of  a somewhat  peculiar  anti-suicidal  didactic  poem 
by  Dennys. *)  The  hypothesis  is  hyper-acute,  aud  we  shall  be  re- 
minded of  something  kindred  in  spirit,  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  imaginatively  pensive  Eastern  peoples  (vide  e.  g.  p.  15  of  §.  48); 

but  we  ourselves  cannot  make  any  use  of  it,  from  our  lack  of 

fancy,  if  you  like.  Flowers,  as  master-works  of  the  Creative  Mind 
of  the  Beautiful  and  Beneficent,  can  and  do  teach  us  much;  yet^ 
aught  like  an  anti-suicidal  law  we  have  never  either  discerned,  or 
sought  for,  iu  their  habits,  aud,  upon  the  whole,  strongly  dislike 
the  effort  to  discover  in  them  what  their  Author  would  not  appear 
to  have  desired  to  convey  by  them.  — The  brute  creation  is,  doubtless, 
a much  higher  stage  of  vitality,  and  in  its  doings  or  non-doings  we 
are  bid  by  far  cooler  philosophers  to  trace  and  derive  some  amount 
of  instruction  and  guidance  on  the  matter  at  issue.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, among  the  ancients  Josephus,  when  arguing  gravely  and 
solemnly  against  suicide,  assured  his  Jewish  hearers  (vide  his  ora- 
tion as  discussed  in  §.  54)  that  no  animal  is  ever  known  to  kill 


O The  complete  title  of  which  I shall  mention  on  p.  179  of  §»  74. 

4* 
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itself,  and  the  speculatively  gifted  living  theologian  Rothe  teaches 
us  9 that  „atlf$  Stfmbige  iji  Ja  fdnem  Segrtff  fetbji  gufofge  barauf 
gcflctlt,  fid)  felbfl  ju  er^altcn,  toeftyalb  benn  au$  feln  Styier  fid)  felbji 
tbbtet"  (adding,  somewhat  oddly,  for  my  capacity  at  least  — „at$ 
blojje*  Stylet  ttmrbe  bet  ©elbfhnorbcr  gem  fortlcben").  Here  we  have, 
at  all  events,  something  less  misty  and  shadowy  to  deal  with,  and 
will  therefore  dwell  upon  it  somewhat  longer. 

Though  I am  anything  but  well-read  in  works  of  Natural  His- 
tory, I had  noted  down  a dozen  or  two  of  stories  from  both  heathen 
and  Christian  writers  about  animals  that  arc  said  to  indulge  occasio- 
nally in  suicide:  quadrupeds,  birds,  fish,  insects.  Two  by  the  way, 
a very  ancient  and  a very  modern  one.  The  elder  Pliny  9 asserts 
that  the  heath-cock,  when  taken  from  its  Alpine  home,  so  intensely 
disrelishes  encagement  that  it  intentionally  dies  by  holding  back  its 
breath  („moriuntur  contumacia  spiritu  rcvocato*);  and  a German 
newspaper1 * 3)  gives  a circumstantial  recital  of  a scorpion  recently 
at  Pera,  which,  despairing,  after  sundry  fruitless  attempts,  of  getting 
over  the  burning  coals  placed  around  it,  at  last  deliberately  forced 
its  venomous  sting  into  its  own  head. 

We  venture  upon  the  few  following  observations. 

Firstly.  The  ancient  classical  writers  are  more  particularly 
lavish  of  stories  of  this  sort,  e.  g.  (to  be  silent  on  Plutarch)  Aelian, 
one  of  the  latest  old  Greek  authors,  in  that  work  of  his  which  is 
specially  devoted  to  Natural  History.4)  Not  only,  however,  were 
these  ancient  classical  Naturalists  apparently  extremely  superstitious 
in  general,  as  anybody  may  convince  himself  by  reading  the  respec- 
tive works  of  Pliny  and  Aelian;  but  they  may  even  be  said  to 
have  had  a specific  interest  in  believing  in  the  suicide  of  animals, 
inasmuch  as  they  wonld  thereby  gain  a sort  of  argument,  we  might 
say,  for  their  own  view  and  tenet  that  suicide  was  anything  but  a 
perverse  or  an  unnatural  act  on  the  part  of  man.  How  liberal 
Pliny  was  in  his  advocacy  of  suicide,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
learn  in  §.  28;  and  here  only  a few  words  to  prove  that  also  Aelian 


1)  Styokgtf<$e  <$W,  1848,  ®.  HI,  p.  200.  *)  H.  N.  lib.  VIII,  cap.  5, 

sect.  64;  and  cf.  also  lib.  X,  cap.  6,  sect.  29.  3)  Vide  the  Stuttgart  §lota, 

danuar  28,  1855.  By  the  by,  the  suicide  or  non -suicide  of  scorpions  is  ar- 

gued to  and  fro  with  considerable  sest  and  zeal  also  in  Boswell’s  Johnson. 
*)  Hist.  Anim.,  lib.  II,  38,  40;  HI,  40,  42;  IV,  7;  V,  28;  VI,  15,  25,  29,  44; 
VU,  28,  40;  XH,  22;  XVn,  9. 
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entertained  similar  opinions.1)  He  says  tbat  „Oedipus  acted  un- 
wisely (ifiaftmc)  also  in  not  slaying  himself,  but  bereaving  himself 
of  his  eyes,  and  in  not  perceiving  that  it  stood  in  his  power  to 
become  rid  of  all  his  ills,  instead  of  cursing  his  house  and  race, 
and  attempting  to  heal  by  an  incurable  ill  the  already  past  ills.* 
— And,  when  speaking  of  a certain  Indian  bird  whose  excrements 
cause  a sleeplike  mode  of  death,  he  says:  the  Indians  are  to  be 
extolled  as  happy  on  account  of  a possession'  which  enables  them 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  terrestrial  career  (i.  e.  earthly 
life),  when  they  choose*  (quite  Platonically : u>s  xijjs  ^ppoopdfc  5v- 
toofto!  ircoXu&ijvai  otav  i&eXdkuv). 

Secondly.  We  might  deny  right  out  the  credibility  of  suchlike 
narratives,  pronounce  them  mere  anecdotes  or  fables,  and  should, 
perhaps,  not  be  altogether  wrong  in  doing  so,  though  it  is  an  in- 
vidious task  either  to  question  the  veracity  or  to  doubt  the  discern- 
ment of  the  one  or  the  other  modern  Naturalist  or  Traveller  who 
has  incidentally  noticed,  and  himself  believed,  them.  At  all  events, 
however,  looking  at  Pliny’s  story,  by  way  of  illustration,  nothing 
kindred  would  seem  to  happen  within  the  range  of  our  own  per- 
sonal observation.  Admitting,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  long -ac- 
customed servitude  has  (as  it  is  the  case  with  many  slaves  and 
prisoners  of  human  kind)  partially  worn  out  of  the  race  and  the 
individuals  of  our  horses,  asses,  dogs  etc.  nature’s  original  energy 
and  elasticity,  feeling  of  independence  and  love  of  freedom,  so  that 
the  various  drudges  of  our  households,  farmsteads,  places  of  business 
etc.  are  never  known  to  destroy  themselves,  despite  such  ample  and 
urgent  causes  as  very  many  of  their  human  but  inhumane,  and 
merely  soi-disant  Christian,  masters  and  mistresses  give  them,  as  if 
supposing  them  as  incapable  of  physical  pain  as  poets  (vide  e.  g. 
Young’s  N.  T.  Y,  558)  pronounce  them,  gratuitously  enough  per- 
chance, „ all  sorrow  beneath*,  causes  which  have  in  sundry  Euro- 
pean countries  evoked  into  existence  — to  our  shame  be  it  told  — 
^Societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals;*  — yet,  we 
should  scarcely  be  warranted  in  making  the  same  admission  in  re- 
gard to  e.  g.  the  Lion  and  the  Tiger,  the  Eagle  and  the  Vulture 
in  our  modern  Menageries  and  Zoological  Gardens.  Recently  taken 
out  of  their  native  forests  and  removed  from  climes  congenial  to 


*)  Ibid.  lib.  HI,  c.  47  in  fine;  and  lib.  IV,  c.  41  in  fine. 
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their  organization,  where  they,  with  their  vigorous  and  pliant  limbe, 
their  powerful  pinions  and  their  full-orbed  eyes,  had  been  wont  to 
roam,  prowl , bound,  cleave  the  air,  nestle  aloft,  and  gaze  Into  the 
sun  with  a freedom,  a buoyancy,  an  ecstasy  civilized  man  himself 
might  almost  feel  tempted  to  envy,  — and  henceforth  confined 
within  barred,  narrow,  often  almost  airless  and  lightless,  dens,  or 
perched  upon  wretchedly  short  poles  in  dingy,  dirty  cells  often  even 
with  the  addition  of  chains  to  their  legs,  as  if  their  captivity  must 
be  rendered  still  severer,  fed  artificially,  as  it  were,  and  converted 
into  a mere  passive  show  for  the  idle  gaze,  or  wanton  sport,  of 
men,  women,  and  children : mcthinks,  the  temptation  of  such  wild 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey  to  liberate  themselves  out  of  such  a bur- 
densome, tortureful,  unnatural  life  might  be  supposed  great  indeed; 
— and,  nevertheless,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  there  is  no  example 
on  record  of  their  having  terminated  their  irksome  and  withering 
existence  by  a proveably  self-willed  and  self- wrought  death.  For 
a while,  some  of  them  may  have  obstinately  refused  food,  have 
growled  and  sulked  over  their  monstrously  lingering  condition,  have 
indulged  in  various  unavailing  endeavors  to  find  an  outlet  into  li- 
berty, or,  they  may  actually  have  succeeded  by  their  utmost  efforts 
in  breaking  those  bonds  which  man’s  superiority,  ingenuity  and 
curiosity  had  rivetted  for  them;  but,  in  general,  most  of  them 
gradually,  and  even  quickly,  become  reconciled  to  their  involuntary 
exile  and  incarceration,  and  bear  their  more  or  less  barbarous  doom 
life-long,  if  not  always  exactly  with  the  best  possible  humor  and 
grace,  yet  with  such  an  astonishing  degree  of  indifference  or  equa- 
nimity as  might  put  the  adiaphor on  - theory  and  constantia  - boast 
of  many  a Stoic  to  the  blush. 

Thirdly.  Supposing,  therefore,  the  above  anecdote  of  Pliny’s 
not  to  be  entirely  baseless,  or  to  possess  only  apparent  truth,  i.  e. 
the  said  incident  merely  seemed  suicide  to  those  who  were  not,  and 
conld  not  he,  fully  cognizant  of  the  wish  and  will  of  the  bird  In 
question,  we  should  at  all  events  be  warranted  in  inferring  from 
the  details  I have  just  entered  into  that  the  propensities  and  habits 
of  the  brute  creation  are  anything  bat  suicidal.  And  if  we  return 


*)  I recollect  having  rend,  some  yenrs  ago,  a very  feeling  paper  on  this 
subject  by  Leigh  Hunt,  republished  in  a collection  of  his  miscellaneous  writ- 
ings, the  exact  title  of  which  is  no  longer  present  to  my  memory. 
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for  a moment  to  that  matter  about  the  scorpion,  we  might  farther 
suggest  that  what  has  appeared  to  some  Naturalists  as  deliberate 
suicide  is  possibly  what  we  might  call  phrensy,  L e.  an  act  com- 
mitted in  a state  of  phrensy,  soch  phrenzy  having  been  produced  by 
extreme  pain,  or  fear,  or  passion,  or  some  cause  we  may  not  be 
able  to  account  for.  At  least,  some  disturbance,  mutilation,  privation 
of  such  measure  of  apparently  or  really  reasoning  faculty  as  Nature 
has  allotted  to  the  brute  creation,  occasionally  befals  individual  ani- 
mals under  certain  circumstances ; witness,  for  instance,  that  species 
of  delirium,  madness  or  fury  in  dogs  which  is  known  to  us  (the 
Greeks,  I believe,  called  it  Xuxxa)  under  the  name  of  hydrophobia; 
and  it  is  perfectly  possible  that,  if  over  a self- stung  scorpion  a 
jury  of  its  „peersu  could  hold  an  inquest,  they  would  unanimously 
deliver  a verdict  to  the  said  effect:  albeit,  by  the  by,  mad  dogs 
never,  as  far  as  any  credible  statements  have  become  known  to  me, 
make  a direct  attempt  upon  their  own  lives. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly.  But,  however  all  this  may  be  — * and, 
perhaps,  I ought  to  request  the  reader’s  forgiveness  for  having  made 
so  much  ado  about  it  — , what  anti  - suicidal  argument,  sensibly, 
consistently,  tellingly  applicable  to  man , can  be  evolved  out  of  the 
position  which  e.  g.  Josephus,  the  shrewd  and  wily  ancient  Jew, 
and  Kothe,  the  erudite  and  mystical  modern  Christian,  have  respec- 
tively laid  down? 

Granting  most  readily  that  some  earnest  and  profound  verity 
lay  enshrined  in  yon  D'nbtt  (Gen.  I,  20),  I am  very  far  from 
being  amazed  that  a Paul  (Col.  I,  ] 5)  and  a James  (III,  9)  should 
have  re-echoed  and  sanctioned  the  age-hallowed  proposition  of  their 
great  national  cosmogonist  The  former,  however,  himself  admits 
(vide  Acts  XVII,  28)  that  likewise  several  of  the  classical  Pagan 
poets  and  thinkers  had  asserted  something  very  similar,  if  not 
identical.  I will  take  the  liberty  of  referring  the  reader  to  the 
old  Stoic  philosopher  Kleanthes’  much-prized  hymn  to  Zeus,1)  and 
to  one  of  the  lofty  lays  of  Pindar. 2)  Nevertheless,  so  high-strained 
a similitude  does  not  by  any  means  convey  anything  very  intelli- 
gible, nor  can  we  be  exactly  wroth  with  those  ancient  Heathens3) 

1)  Lines  4,  5:  ex  ooO  Ytvo;  ccucv,  ioou  ixtpijpa  XdXovrsc  poQvot,  x.  t.  X. 

By  the  by,  was  not  he,  perhaps,  the  apioroc  tcdv  ^piXoaoopov  Lucian  alludes  to 

at  the  conclusion  of  his  treatise  in  defence  of  images?  *)  Nem.  VI,  1 — 9. 
*)  Vide  Voilejus’  „Deos  Hominis  esse  specie*  in  Cicero  de  Bat.  Deorum  I, 
18;  but  cf.  ibid,  also  M,  27,  50. 
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or  modern  Christians  *)  who,  on  being  called  upon  to  define  it,  ex* 
perienced  a strong  temptation  to  reverse  it  by  opposing  that  pre- 
sumptively „man  created  God  after  his  own  image*,  just  as,  for 
instance,  in  Homeric  Theology2)  there  is  a complete  transfer  of  the 
arrangements  and  customs  of  the  Heroic  Ages  to  the  State  of  the 
Gods.  - In  a word,  no  mere  figurative  phrase  can  possibly  reveal 
or  explain  satisfactorily  and  validly  that  boundary  which  separates 
man  from  the  so-called  mere  brute.  Moreover,  whoso  will  compare 
e.  g.  a Bosjesman  (I  judge  from  the  samples  of  living  Cafires  I 
saw  exhibited,  several  years  ago,  in  England),  whose  language 
sounded  to  me  only  semi-articulate,  whose  appearance  seemed  but 
one  remove  from  that  of  an  ourang-outang,  and  whose  instincts  and 
habits  are  said  to  border  pretty  closely  upon  those  of  the  brute 
creation,  with  a docile  elephant,  a faithful  dog,  or  a tricksy  ape 
— might  be  pardoned  for  hesitating  a moment  to  acknowledge  at 
first  sight  — of  course,  I am  speaking  only  of  this  life,  and  death 
renders  all  bodies  equally  helpless  and  loathsome,  and  what’s  beyond 
is  an  unsolved  problem  — any  very  essential  and  wondrous  dif- 
ference between  him  and  them,  any  anima  rationalis  and  anima  spi- 
ritualis  in  him  superadded  to  the  anima  vegetativa  and  the  anima 
sensitiva  which  they  too  possess.  At  any  rate,  most  of  the  high- 
sounding  changes  which  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  rung  upon 
the  Mosaic  vague  with  tbe  somewhat  debateable  plural  Q'i"6k 
by  Jewish  8)  and  Christian  divines  (vide  the  catalogue  of  all  imaginable 
mental,  moral  and  physical  intelligence,  purity,  felicity  in  any  or- 
thodox Catechism  that  may  happen  to  be  within  your  reach)  have 
not  struck  me  as  being  of  a character  to  make  honest  skepticism 
tremble  before  their  authority.  Indeed,  speaking  for  myself,  I am 
sorely  puzzled,  whether  I meditate  on  Paul’s  transcendently  mystical 
intimation  about  xitotc  (Rom.  VIII,  19)  or  endeavor  to  realize 
the  exceedingly  unmystical  „ Vestiges  of  the  natural  history  of  Crea- 
tion*, or  let  pass  in  review  before  myself  all  the  technical  terms 
and  fine  similes  with  which  philosophy  and  theology  have  so  libe- 
rally supplied  us,  — sorely  puzzled,  as  I said,  to  understand  what 
Reason  and  what  Instinct  is,  in  what  the  distinction  between  them 


*)  E.  g.  Lichtenberg.  fammtfi^c  ©erfe,  S3.  I,  p.  56.  2)  Vide  e.  g.  Iliad,  1, 
533—535,  etc.  etc.  3)  Vide  e.  g.  M.  Fiicbel’s  f elf-complacent  and  would-be 
original  exposition  in  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  1850,  Jan.  18  and  25, 
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consists,  and  where  the  one  commences  and  the  other  terminates. 
Yet,  if  we  must,  unless  everything  in  and  around  us  is  to  become 
infinitely  more  enigmatic  than  it  already  is,  conceive  man  as,  if  in 
one  sense  a mere  animal,  in  another  sense  no  animal  at  all,  con* 
sequently , altogether  unique,  sui  generis  even  in  comparison  with 
the  most  intelligent  and  noble  of  non-man-animals,  it  follows  that 
neither  what  they  do  nor  what  they  leave  undone  constitutes  or  can 
constitute  a standard  by  which  what  he,  in  his  essential,  not  only 
comparative,  difference,  ought  to  perform  or  to  omit  may  be  tested. 
Therefore,  since  philosophical  (at  all  events,  modern  Christian  ethical) 
writers  insist  upon  denying  to  any  and  every  mere  animal  as  such 
e.  g.  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the  possession  of  moral  liberty, 
a consciousness  of  responsibility,  the  hope  or  fear  of  another  state 
of  existence,  and  whatsoever  else  may  inhere  in  such  ^thoughtful 
breath46  as  man  breathes,  it  must  be  morally  indifferent  whether  the 
tiger  or  the  lamb  ever  destroy  itself  or  do  not.  Neither  can  guilt 
attach  to  the  commission,  nor  innocence  be  bound  up  with  the 
omission.  Nay,  more  than  this:  if  argue  we  must,  might  not,  as 
regards  man,  the  very  will  and  power  to  commit  suicide,  and  the 
very  occurrence  of  this  act,  be  viewed  as  one  of  those  dovapsic  (to 
use  a Platonic  expression)  and  rights  which  specifically  characterize 
bis  humanity,  and  thus  place  him  above , instead  of  „beneath“, 
the  non-human  animal?  — Only  beings  that  are  different  in  degree, 
not  such  as  are  different  in  kind,  can  be  legitimately  compared  one 
with  the  other. 

But,  proceeding  to  the  only  remaining  phenomenon  which  the 
so  called  „Law  of  Nature can  solicit  attention  to  — as  far  as  our 
immediate  theme,  or,  perhaps,  any  other  theme,  is  concerned  — , we 
come  to  man  himself,  but  roan  in  what  we  are  wont  to  call  a „ state 
of  nature44 , i.  e.  savage  or  barbarian  man , whereby  we  must  be 
supposed  to  mean  our  race  in  its  infancy,  its  natural  liberty,  its 
human  animalism,  so  to  speak ; or,  in  other  and  more  distinct  words, 
man  on  the  lowest  stage  of  what  is  usually  termed  civilization,  on 
which  same  stage  we  assume  Reason  to  have  developed  itself  only 
more  or  less  partially  and  imperfectly,  systematic  citizenship  not 
to  have  been  yet  arrived  at,  and  a legally  organized  social  cor* 
poration  to  be  still  unattained  to. 

Staudlin  (p.  5 of  the  booklet  specified  in  the  Preface):  w3)ct 

SWmfcty  In  bem  unberborbrnen  3uftanbe  ber  3?atur  foelf  ni$t$  »on 
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bent  ©elbjimorbe,  eben  fo  torn ig  eW  pon  anbtnt  wnnatutli<3|m 
ftonblungen."  An  anonymous  English  writer.1)  „Suicide  is  one 
of  those  Crimea  which  we  are  led  to  believe  not  common  among 
savage  nations.*  On  these  two  dicta  which  are  not  exactly  of  the 
same  import,  but  both  of  which  would  seem  to  design  to  represent 
suicide  as  quasi  a mere  anti -natural  excrescence  of  refinement  or 
monster-birth  of  speculation,  and  each  of  which  may  be  found  re- 
peated in  numerous  modern  anti-suicidal  Tracts,  we  will  now  offer 
some  few  comments,  beginning  with  StMudlin’s  assertion. 

This  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Divinity,  as  I intimated  already 
in  the  Preface,  half-way  inclined  during  the  latter  portion  of  his 
over -fertile  literary  career  to  be  supra  - naturalistish  or  orthodox: 
therefore,  since  the  third  chapter  of  the  Genesis  must  have  pos- 
sessed some  measure  of  authority  in  his  sight,  we  may  experience 
a certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  understanding  what  he  meant  by 
„ttnmborben"  (unbcrbcrbt).  At  any  rate,  it  seems  somewhat  in- 
felicitous when  proceeding  from  the  lips  of  a Theologian  ex  pro- 
fesso.  We  may  readily  take  for  granted  that  neither  Adam  nor 
Eve  committed  or  — despite  Milton’s  authority  (vide  §.  17)  — 
contemplated  suicide  before  what  is  generally  called  their  Fall;  but 
after  their  FaU  human  nature,  according  to  our  Judaico- Christian 
bodies  — in  which  occasionally  mind  is  wanting  — of  Divinity, 
ceased  to  be  „uncorrupted* , so  that  we  in  reality  do  not  possess 
any  knowledge  or  experience  at  all  concerning  what  man  „knows* 
and  practises,  or  does  not  know  and  practise,  in  an  „ uncorrupted 
state  of  nature.*  Of  course,  if  man  had  remained  in  that  perfectly 
wise  and  good  and  happy  state  in  which,  according  to  the  Lutheran 
Catechism  and  the  Symbolical  Books,  he  was  originally  created  and 
placed,  we  must  presume  that  he  would  have  had  as  little  inclina- 
tion , as  he  would  have  had  temptation , to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
But,  leaving  aside  all  Patristic  and  Scholastic  theories  about  yon 
primeval  Fall  in  Eden’s  Garden,  and  about  imputed  guilt  and  in - 
herited  curse,  which  same  theories  our  modern  philosophers  have 
occasionally  managed  to  accommodate  themselves  to  by  girding,  not 
without  some  assistance  from  the  kindred  Pagan  dreams  and  fables 
touching  a „ Golden  Age*,  around  them  ^fig-leaves*  of  speculative 
symbolisms,  nothiBg  can  be  more  certain  than  this:  in  every  age 

*)  Encyclopaedia  Britannic®,  vol.  XX,  p.  797. 
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and  in  every  region,  of  which  any  historic  record  has  reached  us, 
a certain  amount  of  misery  was  and  is  prevalent,  and  a certain 
amount  of  crime  existed  and  exists,  so  that  suffering  and  sin  never 
were  nor  are  absent  where  man  was  or  is  present.  Therefore,  in* 
asmuch  as  or  as  far  as  suicide  may  and  must  be  viewed  as  a di- 
vergence from  virtue  and  a flight  from  discomfort,  was  it  and  is 
it  not  likely  to  occur  wherever  and  whenever  evil  and  wretchedness 
have  found  a habitation?  True,  in  human  nature  as  such  also 
„love  of  life*  and  ^instinct  of  self-preservation*  have  been  implanted, 
and  they  constitute  strongly  counter-acting  influences;  yet,  would 
they,  judging  from  everything  the  experience  of  our  own  hearts 
teaches  us,  not  be  likely  and  certain  to  become  occasionally  over- 
powered by  other  motives  and  other  passions,  unless  highest  wisdom 
and  truest  holiness  should  intervene?  Consequently,  the  argumen- 
tative gain  would  not  be  very  great  in  Stfiudlin’s  favor,  if  we,  as 
we,  no  doubt,  must,  assume  that  he  meant  to  imply  by  the  term 
„uncorrupted  state  of  nature*  simply  a freedom  from,  ignorance  of, 
such  customs  and  habits,  indulgences  and  luxuries,  arts  and  sciences, 
speculations  and  doubts,  vices  and  crimes  as  we  generally  suppose 
to  follow  in  the  train  of  a limited  degree  or  a considerable  measure 
of  civilization  and  culture.  Take,  by  way  of  example,  that  state 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  islands  were  found  by 
the  first  European  and  American  sailors  and  — missionaries  who, 
by  the  by,  since  1820  would  seem  to  have  rendered  it  a very  dif- 
fermt  one ! ! *)  — Reasoning  a priori , we  would  say : unto  man 
in  such  a state  of  nature  physical  well-being,  sensuous  enjoyment 
are  and  cannot  but  be  the  chief  law  and  motive;  and,  if  they  be 
so,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  judging  from  all  narratives  on  record, 
that,  howsoever  free,  happy,  pnre  in  the  abstract  the  said  state  of 
nature  may  be,  the  one  or  the  other  individual  should  not  become 
grief-worn  and  lonesome,  should  not  grow  aged  and  decrepit,  should 
not  be  wont  to  let  the  inborn  passions  of  pride,  of  anger,  of  resent- 
ment, of  sorrow,  of  love  work  and  reign  in  his  soul  with  native, 


*)  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  Ibis  difference,  as  far  as  Misstonaria 
are  concerned,  is  requested  to  ponder  what  stands  printed  under  the  title  of 
,ein  ©trefftfdjt  auf  M ©Mffionflrofifn*  in  the  Number  3tmi  7,  1855  of  the  SBc* 
chodjtcr,  cin  fBotfflMatt  au*  ©(tywaben.  Among  ottr  sanctimonious  drivelling  Mis- 
sionaries there  are  fools  and  rascals  enough;  and  the  more  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  public  are  so  easily  gulled  by  pious  professions  and  deceptive  diaries. 
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unsubdued,  unbridled,  unrefined  force:  and  pray,  how  should  the 
one  or  the  other  of  such  individuals  then  find  in  thought  resources 
which  might  enable  them  to  forget  actual  discomforts  over  ideal 
activities?  or,  how  should  they  meet  with  support  and  protection 
from  the  young  and  strong,  since,  judging  again  from  all  narratives 
on  record,  filial  reverence  is  rarely  known,  and  the  hand  of  gentle 
charity  has  rarely  raised  asylums  for  the  diseased  and  helpless?  or, 
how  should  they  not  incline  and  determine  to  make  their  escape 
by  the  means  always  at  their  bidding,  easy  and  quick,  in  the  trying 
hour  of  insult,  or  disappointment,  or  injury,  or  abasement?  — And, 
indeed,  a posteriori  testimony  but  too  fully  bears  out  that  they  not 
infrequently  do  thus  incline  and  determine,  as  we  will  now  endeavor 
to  show  by  way  of  pointing  out  the  utter  groundlessness  of  yon 
anonymous  English  writer’s  belief  that  suicide  is  not  common  among 
savage  nations. 

At  the  very  outset  of  this  enquiry  of  ours,  however,  let  us 
dwell  for  a moment  on  the  self-evident  fact  that  we  really  know 
little  or  nothing  at  all  about  the  Law  of  Nature  as  an  immediate 
agency  in  any  given  ethical  direction  or  relation.  The  reason 
whereof  is  simple  enough:  we  are  not  possessed  of  any  documen- 
tary testimonies  concerning  the  notions,  customs,  actions  of  any 
people  utterly  and  absolutely  in  a State  of  Nature.  It  is  true, 
sundry  savage  or  barbarous  tribes  profess  to  be,  like  the  Athenians 
of  old,  and  imagine  that  they  are,  autochthones , a race  engendered 
on  and  from  the  soil  they  inhabit,  Melchisedek-like,  as  it  were, 
without  parentage  or  natural  alliances,  devoid  of  ancestry  in  extinct 
far  or  near  groups  of  fellow -beings,  or  relationship  with  extant 
ones.  But,  I have  every  reason  for  believing,  the  closer  researches 
of  ethnographers  into  their  traditions  and  characteristics  would  al- 
ways seem  to  prove  suchlike  tribes  to  be  merely  a link  broken  off 
from  some  more  or  less  remote  chain  of  other  peoples,  and  thence 
isolated  into  a secondary  or  tertiary  process  of  self -development, 
not  into  a primal  one,  and  which  process,  consequently,  as  far  as 
we  may  be  enabled  to  trace  it  backwards  at  all,  doubtless  com- 
menced considerably  this  side  of  a state  of  genuine , unadulterated 
Nature. 

However,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  the  mandates  of  a code 
of  natural  law  refer  only  to  man’s  physical  wants  and  desires,  in 
regard  to  which  the  Law  of  Nature  may  safely  be  said  to  be  one 
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and  the  self-same  in  and  for  human  beings  on  any  and  every  stage 
of  their  sojourn  upon  our  habitable  globe:  when  they  are  hungry, 
they  eat;  when  they  have  thirst,  they  drink;  when  they  want  mus- 
cular exercise  or  must  exert  themselves  for  the  supply  of  their  daily 
wants,  they  wake  and  labor ; when  they  desire  and  require  relaxation 
and  repose,  they  rest  and  sleep;  and  they  „ increase  and  multiply." 
Neither  magisterial  enactment,  nor  religious  prescription,  nor  philo- 
sophical theorem,  nought  artificial,  superinduced,  systematic,  no 
science,  luxury,  or  fashion  of  any  sort  are  needed  to  provoke  and 
uphold  suchlike  things.  They  are  invariable  and  universal,  because 
a voice  in  the  human  breast,  oracle -like,  enjoins  them,  file  neces- 
sities of  the  physical  frame  categorically  enforce  them,  and  man  must 
forthwith  cease  „to  live,  move,  and  have  his  being",  unless  he  im- 
plicitly and  without  further  questionings  act  accordingly. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  cross  this  Rubicon,  and  enter  upon  the 
territory  of  ethical  principles  and  performances,  a mighty  and  even 
a melancholy  change  quickly  comes  over  the  entire  matter.  But, 
ere  we  specifically  take  up  our  immediate  topic,  we’ll  glance  at 
another  not  unkindred  subject  to  which  we  already  made  a passing 
allusion  a few  moments  ago,  and  of  which  we  shall  again  be  strik- 
ingly reminded,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  Legislation  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (§§.  34,  35). 

If  aught  moral  (parental,  more  especially  maternal,  love  per- 
chance excepted),  surely,  filial  affection,  and  care  for  the  aged  and 
sick,  would  seem  to  us  an  inspiration  of  the  voice  of  nature,  one 
of  the  primary  and  chief  commandments  of  Nature’s  Law.  Indeed, 
sojne  of  the  classical  ancients  already  conceived  it  in  this  light  Thus 
e.  g.  Plutarch  in  more  than  one  anecdotal  passage ; and  Aelian  says 
(H.  Anim.  IX,  1)  expressly:  8i8doxet  dk  ^ 9001c,  ig  vopcov  5v0po>- 
Ktxcuv  p£Xei  068b,  ytvexai  8e  Sxpercxoc  auxij  vopoc.  Never- 
theless, what  evidence  has  both  ancient  and  modern  story  to  offer 
on  this  topic  as  regards  savage  or  barbaric  peoples? 

Herodot  says1)  of  the  Massagetes.  „ Otherwise  they  do  not  fit 
the  limit  of  life;  but,  if  anybody  has  grown  very  aged,  all  his  re- 
latives assemble  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  him,  and  then 

they  consume  his  flesh."  And,  when  speaking  of  the  Padaeans,  a 
nomadic  people  in  farther  India,  the  same  far -travelled  writer  tells 


*)  LUk  I,  c.  aid.  *)  Lib.  m,  c.  99. 
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us  that  the  men  slay  and  eat  the  sick  men,  and  the  women  ditto 
the  sick  women.  Diodor  the  Sicilian,  whilst  speaking  of  the  barbaric 
inhabitants  of  several  islands,  about  the  exact  local  habitation  of 
which  (one  of  them  is  Taprobane,  the  present  Ceylon)  the  commen- 
tators (cf.  Wesseling’s  notes)  are  not  quite  positive,  relates  as  fol- 
lows. *)  „The  people  are  of  extraordinary  longevity  so  that  they  be- 
come even  150  years  old,  and  remain  mostly  free  from  diseases. 
They  compel,  by  a certain  strict  law,  everybody  who  has  lame  limbs 
or  in  general  any  bodily  frailness  to  take  away  his  own  life.  It  is 
likewise  customary  that  each  person  should  fix  for  himself  a definite 
number  of  years,  and  having  reached  this  goal  (i.  e.  150  years; 
for,  even  the  king  was  then  obliged  to  depart  voluntarily),  terminate 
bis  life  by  a strange  mode  of  death.  In  the  country  a certain  bas- 
tard-herb grows,  and,  if  anybody  lay  himself  thereon,  it  has  the  effect 
of  making  him  fall  imperceptibly  into  a gentle  sleep  and  death.* 
The  same  ancient  historian,  when  speaking  of  the  Megabari,  a tribe 
of  the  so-called  Troglodytes,  narrates  thus.2)  „ Those  who,  on  ac- 
count of  old  age,  cannot  any  longer  follow  the  herd,  twist  a cow’s 
tail  round  their  neck  and  take  away  their  lives  voluntarily.  And, 
if  anybody  delay  his  own  death  too  long,  whosoever  likes  is  at 
liberty  to  put,  from  friendship  as  it  were,  a rope  round  such  a per- 
son’s neck,  and  to  strangle  him  amid  kindly  representations.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  the  custom  among  this  people  to  put  out  of  the  world 
the  frail,  or  such  as  suffer  from  incurable  diseases.  For  they  con- 
sider it  the  greatest  evil,  if  anybody  have  love  of  life  who,  never- 
theless, cannot  do  aught  that  is  worth  life.  Therefore,  all  Troglo- 
dytes one  sees  are  people  with  strong  bodies,  and  in  the  prime  of 
manly  vigor;  for,  nobody  among  them  survives  his  sixtieth  year.* 
Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  Aelian 3)  recounts:  9 there 
the  custom  prevailed  that  the  sons  beat  their  aged  fathers,  when 
the  latter  had  once  attained  to  au  advanced  age,  with  clubs  to 
death,  and  buried  them,  because  they  deemed  it  disgraceful  for  a 
man  at  such  an  advanced  age  still  to  live,  since  he  would  commit 
many  a fault,  when  his  body  was  debilitated  by  old  age.*  And, 
when  speaking  of  the  Derbices,  the  same  compiler  (ibid.)  relates. 
„ Among  them  all  persons  above  seventy  years  of  age  are  lulled : the 
men  are  slain  as  sacrifices;  the  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  hanged.* 


*)  Lib.  II,  c.  57,  and  c.  58.  0 Ub.  HI,  c.  33.  »)  Hat  Van  lib.  IV,  c.  1. 
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Strabo  narrates1)  the  very  same  thing,  and  Prophyrius 2)  still  more 
circumstantially  thus.  „It  is  related  that  the  Massagetae  and  the 
Derbices  consider  those  of  their  kindred  to  be  most  miserable  who 
die  spontaneously.  Hence,  preventing  their  dearest  friends  from  dying 
naturally,  they  slay  them  when  they  are  old,  and  eat  them.  The  Tibareni 
hurl  from  rocks  their  nearest  relatives,  even  while  living,  when  they 
are  old.  And  with  respect  to  the  Hyrcani  and  Caspii,  the  one  ex- 
posed the  living,  but  the  other  the  dead,  to  be  devoured  by  birda 
and  dogs.  But  the  Scythians  bury  the  living  with  the  dead,  and 
cut  their  throats  on  die  pyres  of  the  dead  by  whom  they  were  espe- 
cially beloved.  The  Bactrii  likewise  cast  those  among  them  that  are 
old,  even  while  living,  to  the  dogs.  And  Stasanor,  who  was  one 
of  Alexander’s  prefects,  nearly  lost  his  government  through  endea- 
voring to  destroy  tills  custom. Procopius,3)  recounts  of  the  Heruli. 
^Neither  persons  who  had  become  aged,  nor  such  as  had  become 
sick,  were  permitted  to  be  nursed  and  preserved  alive;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  anybody  was  attacked  by  age  or  by  sickness,  he  was  struck 
from  out  of  die  human  race.  The  relatives  piled  up  a heap  of 
wood  to  a great  height,  placed  the  person  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
sent  an  Herulian  who,  however,  did  not  belong  to  the  family,  against 
fann;  for  it  was  considered  wrong,  if  a relative  became  bis  mur- 
derer. But,  as  soon  as  the  murderer  of  their  relative  had  returned 
to  them,  they  immediately  set  fire  to  all  the  wood,  kindling  the 
extreme  ends  first  When  the  flame  had  become  extinguished,  they 
gathered  np  the  ashes,  and  hid  them  immediately  in  the  earth. “ 
When  speaking  of  the  Guanchos,  the  aborigines  of  the  island  of 
Palma,  Glas4)  informs  us.  „They  were  extremely  alarmed  in  time 
of  sickness;  so  that  when  any  one  was  taken  ill,  be  sent  for  his 
friends  and  relatives,  and  said  to  them  Vacaguare , i.  e.  I want  to 
die.  Upon  which  they  carried  the  sick  person  to  a cave,  where 
they  laid  him  down  upon  a bed  of  goat’s  skins,  put  a pitcher  of 
milk  by  him,  and  tiien,  closing  the  mouth  of  die  cave,  left  him  to 
expire  by  himself.  Crantz5)  relates  wkat  follows  of  the  Greenlan- 
ders. „ Sucklings  are  buried  alive  with  the  mother.  Many  aged, 
sick  widows,  who  have  no  respectable  opulent  relatives  by  whom 


*)  Geogr.  libb.  XI  et  XV.  *)  Be  abstinent*,  lib.  IV,  c.  21,  *)  De  bello 
Gothico,  lib.  H,  c.  14.  4)  History  of  the  Canary  Islands,  1764,  p.  139.  5) 
ftoric  son  QWnlanb,  1770,  ©.  I,  p.  302  and  cf.  p.  217. 
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they  coaid  be  without  trouble  supported,  are  likewise  buried  alive ; 
nor  do  the  children  consider  this  a cruelty,  but  rather  a benefaction, 
because  they  spare  them  the  pains  of  a lingering  bed  of  sickness, 
from  which  they  would  doubtless  not  rise  again,  and  themselves 
grief,  affliction  and  compassion.  But  the  real  cause  must  still  be 
sought  for  in  contempt,  indolence  and  sordidness,  since  an  example 
might  not  easily  be  found  that  they  bury  an  old  useless  man,  unless 
he  should  not  have  any  relatives  at  all ; they  rather  let  him  sit  alone 
on  some  island  and  die  of  starvation. u 

After  which  somewhat  prolonged  side-glance,  which  would,  how- 
ever, admit  of  considerable  extension,  we  will  now  fix  our  eye  upon 
the  topic  of  our  direct  enquiry. 

That  presumptively  earliest  book  in  national  Hebrew  literature, 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made  in  this  §,  no  matter; 
whether  it  be  or  be  not  the  most  ancient  historical  document  extant, 
is  unquestionably  a most  venerable  and  interesting  document,  though 
no  careful  student  need  be  told  how  extremely  scanty  its  records 
are,  and  no  unprejudiced  thinker  be  assured  that  many  of  its  me- 
moranda and  data  have  an  unmistakeably  mythical  complexion.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  no  sooner  had  man  fallen , i.  e.  transgressed  an  ex- 
press revealed  prohibition,  by  following  the  general  bent  of  his  own 
inborn  liberty  (and  thereby,  as  it  were,  passed  over  to  that  stage 
on  which  alone  we  have  any  knowledge  of  him,  and  can  frame 
unto  ourselves  any  clear  conceptions  about  him)  than  fratricide  oc- 
curs, an  action,  we  should  think,  quite  as  unnatural  and  a crime 
quite  as  terrible  as  suicide  (vide  what  we  have  said  on  pp.  63,  64 
Of  §.  6).  And  the  next  few  chapters  of  the  identical  memorial  of 
the  actions  and  traditions  of  so-called  ante-diluvian  mankind  induce 
us  to  conclude  that  similar  deeds  of  murderous  violence  were  not 
infrequent  at  yon  remotest  period  of  story  already  (vide  what  is 
said  on  pp.  5,  6 of  §.  47).  Nevertheless,  neither  in  the  Genesis 
nor  in  tho  four  succeeding  Books  which  are  generally,  whether  er- 
roneously or  not,  ascribed  to  Moses,  is  the  first  slayer  of  himself 
introduced  to  us,  and  we  are  left  to  guess  what  his  name  may  have 
been,  and  his  motive,  and  the  manner  of  his  end.  Nay,  despite  Rab- 
binical over-refinings  (on  which  vide  §.  47)  and  Karaeanic  unwar- 
ranted gencralizings , J)  suicide  is  never  once  even  so  much  as 

t)  One  of  the  chief  writers  among  the  anti-Talmudical  Jewish  sect  of 
the  Karaeaas  in  a work  belonging  to  the  15th  cent,  of  our  era  discusses  the 
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alluded  to  !n  Ac  Mosaic  documents  concerning  Ad  generations  Which 
rose  np  alter  Ae  great  flood,  tike  Jews  in  particular.  From  which 
tome  silence,  now,  Michaefis  (itt  Ae  work,  3Wof<rif<tye$  9te$f,  quoted 
in  $.  6)  argues  Ans:  „I  pretame  Aat  sukfde  must  Rkve  been*  id 
hfaf  time  either  quite  Unexampled  Or,  at  any  fate,  extremely  rife, 
So  Aat  it  was  better  to  regard  it  as  mere  lutiacy  , tod 

father  not  to  name  to  Ae  people  at  all  a crime  of  such  soft,  leaf 
anybody  might  hit  upon  committing  it;  for  sometimes  also  Ae  taw 
terdictfon  makes  Ae  startler.*  A very  gratuitous  hypoAediS,  *)  if  1 
mistake  not  (Vide  e.  g.  What  Will  be  incidentally  stated  said  On 
p.  37  of  §.  38) , to  which  almost  any  one  of  Ae  following  four 
hypoAeses  might  be  opposed  wiA  a far  greater  semblance  of  Cof- 
reefftess.  EiAer  Moses  had  not  reflected  on  Ae  matter  at  all;  or, 
he  did  not  consider  it  a crime;  or,  he  deemed  Aat  sort  of  anlious, 
tough  attachment  to  Sfe  as  Ae  „sumtnum  bonum*  — which,  by 
Ae  by,  characterizes  Ac  Israelites  up  td  Ac  present  day,  and  Which 
far  hinted  at,  approved  of,  and  turned  to  d wise  purpose  In  c.  g. 
Ae  ptomhre  appended  to  the  commandment  on  filial  duty  — , a suf- 
ficient motive  and  safeguard  to  his  people  hi  this  matter;  or,  RC 
regarded  Ae  question  as  being  of  far  too  purely  an  ethical  Of  me- 
taphysical Character  to  occupy  a place  in  his  prominently  only  so- 
cfcd  legislation'  in  Which  even  Ae  still  more  important  as  Well  to 
Still  more  spiritual,  somewhat  kindred,  tend  of  the  immortality  of  Ae 
Son!  had  not  (vide  What  has  been  said  in  $.  3)  found  aught  like  i 
clear  tod  developed  shape. 

Passing  on  from  ancient  Jewish  Writ  to  the  historiographers 
and  geographers  and  anecdotists  and  poets  of  ancient  Greece  tod 
llome,  whatsoever  more  or  Jess  barbarian  or  savagC  people  they 
had  come  into  contact  with  or  concerning  whom  they  had  acquired 
more  or  less  credible  intelligence,  of  each  and  all  of  them  Aey  re- 
late, unanimously,  emphatically,  minutely,  Aat  among  Aem  suicide 
Was  firequent  and  approved.  Besides  those  specified  on  p.  38  of 
J.  39  t Will  hefe  merely  mention  the  Scythians,  Thracians,  Iberitos. 

An  Cider  Pliny,  when  speaking2)  of  Ae  Hyperboreans  — h0‘ 

subject  of  suicide,  when  interpreting  the  sixth  commandment;  but  we  are 
tot  tofd  itt  What  itiatittet.  Vide  Jest,  ©ffattyt  Ut  3«facflUn,  & IX,  p.  102 
of  the  SBcYgrityitf}  b.  V.  ^afart.  *)  Michaelis  himself  refer*  ub  to  the  Well- 
knoWn  reason  of  Solon  fof  net  legislating  against  patricide.  A*  regards  E<W 
tttofatf  and  home  in  this  same  matter  of  patricide  cf.  Plutarch’s  life  of  Ro- 
mulus, c.  22.  ’)  H.  N.  lib.  IV,  c.  12,  S-  26. 
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matter  who  they  were,  though  the  probability,  taking  due  heed  to 
what  both  ancient  and  modern  writers  have  said  about  them,  seems 
to  me  in  favor  of  the  ancient  Skandinavians *)  — , whom  he  evi- 
dently conceived  as  living  in  a most  primitive  and  felicitous  state  of 
nature,  lays  great  stress  upon  even  a habitude  of  self-destruction 
among  them."  Discordia  ignota  et  aegritudo  omnis.  Mors  non  nisi 
satietate  vitae,  epulatis  debilutoque  senio  luxu,  e quadam  rape  in 
mare  salientium.  Hoc  genus  sepulturae  beati&simum“  — And,  in- 
deed, howsoever  far  back  the  said  writers  may  go  into  the  earliest 
and  rudest  ages  of  their  own  respective  national  story,  suicide  pre- 
sents itself  to  them  as  a phenomenon  anything  but  unlikely  to  have 
been  usual.  Let  us  think  e.  g.  of  what  they  tell  us  (vide  §§.  34, 
35)  of  Soloon  and  Aegeus  in  the  time  of  Theseus,  and  of  Amida  in 
the  time  of  Aeneas,  of  Romulus,  and  of  Marius  in  the  time  of 
Numa;  nor  need  we  — leaving  Mythology  quite  aside  — overlook 
that  (vide  §.17)  old  Homer  himself  lets  Antilochos,  when  he  found 
Achilleus  lonesomely  wrestling  with  his  grief  over  Patroklos’  death, 
tearfully  hold  the  hero’s  hands,  ^apprehending  that  he  might  other- 
wise pierce  his  own  throat  with  his  sword." 

In  Section  H,  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to  what  we  shall 
call  Barbaric  Paganism,  testimonies  of  modern  writers  will  be  found 
about  modern  tribes  which  ana  as  ^barbaric"  or  „sava ge"  as  need 
be,  e.  g.  the  North  American  Indians,  the  Tartaric  adherents  of  the 
Lama  religion,  the  Paganic  Siberian  tribes  of  the  Italmenes  and 
Kamtschadals ; here,  however,  by  way  of  at  once  illustrating  the 
point  under  discussion,  also  some  few  additional  modern  testimonies 
about  the  one  or  other  different  modern  tribe  that  may  be  pretty 
safely  affirmed  to  live  in  or  under  something  closely  resembling  what 
most  of  us  might  be  inclined  to  denominate  a state  of  nature  or  the 
law  of  nature. 

The  pious  missionary  Cranz  (lib.  cit  39.  HI,  p.  331)  says  of 
the  Greenlanders  „ about  suicide  one  does  not  hear  much,  except 
when  they  are  afraid  of  being  cruelly  executed ; and  from  haughtiness 
and  obstinacy  many  a one  starves  himself  or  gets  himself  frozen  to 


!)  However,  for  our  present  argument  it  might  almost  be  indifferent,  if 
these  same  „beyond  the  Northwinders"  nowhere  existed  any  more  than  He- 
rodot’s  peoples  ^without  dreams."  The  Ancients  themselves  sometimes  place 
them  in  the  gold-rich  North,  sometimes  in  the  bright  East,  and  sometimes  in 
the  gentle  west. 
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death.*  — And  Gifts  (lib.  cit  pp.  78,  119)  specifically  affirms  that 
it  was  not  unusual  for  the  peoples  of  Palma  to  starve  themselves 
to  death  under  any  affliction  of  either  body  or  mind,  though  he 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  eensure  certain  rash  and  broad  inferences 
as  to  a religious  suicidal  custom  among  the  Canarians  which  Go- 
mary  had  made  in  his  History  of  the  Indies,  and  which,  by  the  by, 
may  be  found  repeated  in  Falret,  p.  69,  and  Knfippeln,  p.  19,  of 
their  respective  monographs.  Verily,  there  is  no  necessity  for  exag- 
gerating facts  in  this  particular  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a firm 
foundation  for  argument  — Speaking  of  the  but  too  well-known 
staple -commodity  of  modern  slave-trade,  Maupertuis  says  (in  his 
already  mentioned  essai  de  philosophic  morale,  ch.  5)  with  a sort  of 
Corneille-like  dramatic  sublimity.  „Un  vaisseau  qui  revient  de  Guinde 
est  rempli  de  CatonS  qui  aiment  mieux  mourir  que  de  survivre  h 
leur  liberty*;  and  El  vert  annotates1)  on  a peculiarly  ingenious  and 
heroic  manner  of  self-destruction  which  is  said  to  be  prevalent  among 
them,  vis.  the  art  of  stifling  themselves  by  „baS  btT 

3ungc."  At  all  events,  slave-dealers  and  slave-holders  have  good 
reason  to  know  to  their  vexation  and  cost  that  the  imbecile,  uncul- 
tured Blacks  of  the  African  coasts  are  perfectly  familiar  with  suicide, 
and  not  a little  prone  thereto,  both  already  on  the  voyage  to  their 
future  Masters , and  after  they  have-  actually  arrived  at  the  distant 
Plantations.  Witness  the  following  testimonies  which  I shall  extract 
from  a very  recent  book  of  travel , 2)  and  which  the  author  supplies 
from  the  oral  communications  of  a German  slave-holder  (M.  Sou- 
chay)  in  Cuba,  and  of  an  English  dealer  (Mr.  Butts)  in  free  Negroes 
in  British  Guiana.  „They  poison  their  own  children,  and  even  them- 
selves, in  order  to  injure  their  Master.*  ^Especially,  native 

Africans  sometimes  become  moody  (mifjmutfyig)  which  leads  even  to 
suicide;  the  rage  for  the  latter  becomes  sometimes  epidemic,  sup- 
ported by  the  belief  that  they  will  return  after  death  to  Africa;  he 
(Souchay)  checked  this  evil  by  having  the  bodies  of  such  suicides 
dissected;  Spanish  planters  had  recourse  to  the  horrible  means  of 
planting  the  hands  of  the  dead  upon  the  grave,  by  this  mutilation 
cutting  off  from  them,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Negroes,  the 


*)  Uebet  ben  ©clbfhnorb  in  iBejug  auf  geri^tli^e  9(rjnepfunbc#  1794,  p.  59. 
a)  Sfteifc  nm  bi*  2Bclt  in  ben  3a$ren  1844—1847,  oon  tear!  ©rafen  oon  ©orb,  1853, 
SB.  II,  pp.  41,  44,  49,  and  cf.  also  p.  56. 
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jr$jtyrn  jjrto  their  natiye  lwd“  »0#ly  on*  tribe,  the  Kramaprip 
or  Kumans,  does  pot  tolerate  slavery , md  the  few  who  are  suiw 
drisad  au£  dragged  away  by  slave  - dealers , are  wont  to  leap  intq 
the  w etqr  pr  tp  rip  up  thpir  belly  , in  order  to  escape  from  ibis 
disgrace/  — Explanation  lies  at  this  moment  outside  of  the  palp 
of  opr  enquiry  j else  we  might  fay  some  little  about  the  very  atra* 
hiliocp  qonstitotipn  which  is  said  to  belong  tp  the  Negroes  and  the 
iaedipnt  Titae  it  m*7  produce , or,  about  their  strong  predisppsitioq 
to  anger  md  vengeance  and  what  it  may  easily  lead  to  in  momenta 
pf  irritability  and  excitement,  or  about  so-called  nostalgia}  home- 
sickness, and  the  irrepressible  grief  and  longings  it  mky  give  birth 
to,  or  about  playery,  this  justly  accursed  institution  and  the  various 
almost  in&yeriibie  fatalities  — fatalities  which,  mejthinks,  the  W*1K 
meant  and  pipup  womanly  pathos  of  Upple  Tom’s  Cabin  ip  ppt  the 
likeliest  or  wisest  means  to  rpmove,  and,  as  | said  i>  §,  9 already,  we 
might  fully  as  well  bpfbink  ourselves  first  pf  the  Slavery  of  our  Whites 
at  home  — into  which  its  curse  issues;  but  we  are  now  dealing 
With  htPtfi  only,  and  who  would  he  ready  to  deny  that  the  African 
negro,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  is  and  remains  pre-eminently, 
if  not  a wild  man,  yet  a Child  of  Nature?  And,  if  the  reader  covet 
Still  fp^her  information  touching  the  exceeding  frequency  of  suicide 
among  the  African  Negroes,  I will  refer  him  for  this  matter  to  a 
not  very  valuable  essay,  which  was  published  more  than  sixty 
years  ago1)  under  the  title  „ubcr  hen  $<utg  manner  SBelfer  pm 
fpelbfhnorbe",  and  tp  the  references  therein  given. 

Let  this  little  be  enough  in  the  shape  of  historical  evidence 
tQ  prove  the  baselessness  of  the  assertion  yon  anonymous  English 
Cyclopaedia  ventured  upon.  We  must,  however,  al*o  allow  opr* 
Selves  to  be  detained  for  a few  moments  in  order  to  elucidate  its 
fallacy  in  a logical  point  of  view. 

Those  very  thinkers  — I will  begin  by  making  this  general 
remarkable  literary  statement  — of  both  classical  antiquity  and 
modern  times  who  looked  upon  Nature  as  the  purest,  supreme,  and 
only  authority  and  canon  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  man, 
have  never  failed  to  consider  suicide  justifiable,  or  even  to  proclaim 
it  laudable,  in  cases  of  urgency  or  provocation  at  all  events.  Thus, 


*)  la  UeinerV  apd  Spiuler’s  QfttiitAifty*  t>ljiortfdjc$  fWaflajin,  1788,  18b.  2, 
®t fid  1,  p.  109. 
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for  instance,  the  Sfpk*  nf  fir eu*  and  Bone  (vide  & 29),  Hoer* 
soever  willing  they  were  to  admit,  and  although  they  often  even 
focnleetedf  that  se&preaervatiou  m Qm  of  the  primary  instincts  of 
par  animal  trganiam,  yet  they  established  their  favorite  doctrine  of 
the  permissibility  and  nobleness  of  suicide!  a doctrine  they  not  only 
enthusiastically  developed  in  theory,  but  also  frequently  exemplified 
by  practice,  upon  that  very  fundamental  principle  of  their  philosophy 
»to  live  according  to  the  Law  of  Nature*  (oppXoy ©U|4v«»s  vq  ftmi 
C^f  congruere  naturae  cumqne  ea  convenienter  vivere).  Thus,  agtin, 
e*  g,  Hoibacb  (vide  §.  74)  in  the  work  be  entitled  specifically 
systems  de  la  Nature*  upheld,  among  other  things,  suicide  as  justi* 
liable  and  commendable.  And  thus,  finally,  Jean  Jacques  Bomb 
seau,  whose  main  counsel  was  that  man  should  return  to  Nature 
whose  chief  endeavor  was  to  aid  man  towards  doing  so,  and  who 
even  most  mistakenly  and  madly  supposed  the  essence  of  Christie* 
pity  to  be  favorable  to  this  opinion  and  scheme  of  bis,  openly  ad* 
vocated  the  admissibility  and  rationality  of  suicide,  and  himself  sin* 
cerely,  as  we  believe,  acted  up  to  this  item  of  bis  creed  (vide  §.  21), 
Again  reverting,  by  way  of  illustration , to  wbat  I previously 
advanced  about  the  conduct  of  savage  and  barbarous  children  of 
nature  towards  the  aged  and  sick,  even  though  these  be  their  own 
parents,  let  us  observe  in  this  matter  the  utter  impotence  of  a so* 
called  Law  of  Nature,  though  the  very  opposite  might  at  first  sight 
* be  expected.  Thenee,  whensoever  a keen -sighted  legislator  arose 
in  olden  times  among  an  uncultured  or  semi  - civilised  people,  one 
pf  the  laws  he  made  it  his  duty  primelJy  to  promulgate  had  refe* 
reoce  to  filial  reverence  for  parents,  the  aged,  the  helpless.  Thus 
P g.  Moses  and  Solon;  and  they,  doubtless,  reasoned  and  inferred 
Correctly.  For  verily!  verily!  we  plainly  discern  from  the  painful 
particulars  I have  above  recounted  that  at  all  times  and  among  aU 
nations  something  very  different  from  the  mere  »Law  of  Nature* 
is  needed  in  this  matter  even;  — is  needed  to  teach  man  that  it 
is  not  a disgustful  spectacle  to  behold  weak  old  age  waiting  hope* 
folly,  patiently  for  the  Angel  of  Death,  the  soul  in  the  meanwhile 
maturing  and  perfecting  itself  through  resignation  and  suffering,  even 
if,  baply,  in  Time’s  second  childhood,  that  it  may  the  more  fitly 
sod  readily  reassuroe  activity  in  Eternity’s  first  phase  of  immorta* 
liij ; to  teach  him  that  it  is  not  a useless  spectacle  to  heboid  weak 
eld  age  glancing  backwards  upon  the  varied  scenes  of  Pastoessj 
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the  feelings  mellowed  by  experience,  the  insights  hallowed  by  trials* 
and  lisping  forth  gentle  lessons  of  hoary  wisdom  out  of  memory’s 
treasury,  even  counsel,  consolation,  encouragement,  guidance;  to 
teach  him  that  it  is  not  a burdensome  spectacle  to  behold  weak 
old  age  gathering  and  garnering  with  feeble  hand  a harvest  of  ready 
and  willing  support  and  reverential  affection  from  the  vigorous  and 
fruitful  soil  of  youthful  offspring,  relatives  and  friends,  into  whose 
inner  selves  and  outward  lots  it  itself  had  in  the  years  of  elasticity 
genially  planted  the  seeds  of  self-devotion  and  self-denial  to  which 
now  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  blossoming  forth  into  forbearance, 
patience,  gratitude,  and  charity.  — Aye,  as  I said,  some  such  Mo- 
saic  or  Solonic  law  is  requisite  at  all  times  and  among  all  peoples; 
for  even  we  civilized  European  Christians  in  this  same  19th  century 
still,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  stand  also  in  need  of  it,  as  they 
may  quickly  discern  who  will  not  wilfully  blind  themselves  to  the 
realities  around  them,  and  are  bold  enough  to  probe  the  core  of 
society’s  heart.  We  may  sorely  marvel  at,  and  indignantly  con* 
demn,  the  cruel  principles  and  sickening  practices  I have  above  re* 
counted,  and  with  self-congratulation  contrast  therewith  our  own 
social  condition.  Aye,  but  does  not,  after  all,  Macbeth’s  „ would 
fain,  but  dare  not*  sometimes  apply  to  us  ? The  natural  heart , per- 
chance, covets  the  effect,  and  occasionally  even  the  sense  of  divine 
religion  itself  would  not  prevent  the  cause  of  that  effect,  if  the 
wholesome  fear  of  human  social  law  did  not  bid  us  shrink  from  it; 
nay,  in  spite  of  both  religion  and  law,  with  their  mollifying  influ- 
ences and  obligatory  enjoinments  upon  children  and  relatives,  and 
in  spite  of  the  many  philanthropic  Institutions  which  secure  to  the 
age-stricken,  the  diseased  and  the  destitute  care  and  sustenance  of 
some  kind,  the  cause  is  not  infrequently  called  into  operation:  and 
the  one  or  the  other  Newspaper  has  to  record  how  much  of  ghastly 
hypocrisy  there  lurks  beneath  the  surface  of  our  self- flattering  or 
self-deceptive  professions  of  superiority  to  the  Savage  and  the  Bar- 
barian, and  how  feeble  is  Nature’s  Law  alone,  more  especially  in 
the  lower  and  less  educated  classes  of  our  European  communities, 
to  awe  and  paralyze  even  a parricidal  hand. 

And,  why  should  not  all  this  apply  with  equal  force,  and  even 
with  more  than  the  same  force,  to  the  act  of  self-slaughter?  I have 
already,  a few  pages  back,  touched  upon  psychological  reasons  for 
replying  to  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  they  appear  to  me 
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not  only  tenable,  bnt  unanswerable.  If  it  be,  on  the  one  band, 
undeniable  that  love  of  life  has  been  implanted  in  man,  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  manifest  that  it  is  and  cannot  bnt  be  of  compara- 
tively small  avail  or  potency,  when  counteracted  by  pressures  and 
passions  of  multifarious  kinds.  Therefore,  though  we  should  not  be 
warranted  in  pronouncing  the  favorite  talk  of  many  moralists  about 
man’s  natural  aversion  to  suicide  a mere  phantom  of  their  own 
conjuring  up,  we  must  take  this  matter  of  a „horror  naturalist  at 
all  events  cum  grano  salts , and  own  that  mere  Nature’s  Law  in 
and  by  itself,  whether  we  define  it  as  life-love  or  death-fear,  ever 
has  proved  and  ever  must  prove  but  a very  feeble  and  venal  guard 
of  the  tree  of  human  terrestrial  existence  against  self-slaughter’s  ap- 
proach and  attack.  Indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  there  is  im- 
manent in  man  a natural  horror  of  but  very  little  of  what  the  ge- 
nerality of  legal  and  religious  codes  of  civilized  and  christianized 
society  have  interdicted  and  condemned,  e.  g.  marriage  between 
sisters  and  brothers,1)  polygamy,  exposure  of  (more  especially,  fe- 
male or  delicate)  children,  etc.  Thence,  it  becomes  the  task  of  all 
true  philosophy,  issuing  into  established  legislative  rules  of  duty 
and  order,  to  point  out  what  is  erroneous  and  perverse  in  natural 
mao,  and  the  task  of  all  genuine  religion,  from  which  laws  derive 
their  vital  nurture,  to  correct  and  pnrify  the  impulses  and  disincli- 
nations of  the  nurtural  heart  of  man,  thus  raising  him  into  a more 
ideal  world,  and  rendering  him  by  clear  insights  and  spiritual  in- 
fluences strong  to  resist  and  patient  to  endure.  In  other  words, 
man  has  to  rise  into  anti  - suicidalism  by  rising  out  of  a „State  of 
Nature*  upwards  unto  trust  in  Divine  Providence,  belief  in  Social 
Doty,  and  realization  of  Self-respect.  As  a mere  animal  he  might 
destroy  himself,  as  a rational  individual  he  could  do  so,  and,  yield- 
ing to  manifold  existent  temptations,  would  and  often  — as  the 
unequivocal,  accumulated,  unanimous  evidence  that  has  lain  spread 
before  us  sufficiently  proves  — does  do  so;  and  it  is  mainly  the 
„thou  shalt  not*  of  a social  code,  a philosophic  system,  or  a re- 
ligious creed  which,  I ween,  extracts  from  him,  when  strong  cause 
for  wishing  to  depart  is  at  hand,  a stern  and  triumphant  „I  will  not* 
Iu  conclusion,  however,  one  point  more.  Supposing  even  a 
bare  natural  disinclination  to  suicide  to  be  far  more  universal  than 


*)  Vide  e.  g.  Michael!*,  Stofatftyt*  ftrgt,  $.  104. 
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it  really  is,  yet  H,  if  a de  facto  argument  against  suicide,  would 
scarcely  be  necessarily  a de  jure  one.  At  the  utmost,  if  such  na- 
tural aversion  were  absolutely  universal,  could  Season  find  herself 
ealled  upon  to  discern  therein  a germ  of  a moral  commandment ; 
for  impulses  as  such,  and  little  more  is  understood  by  so-called 
mere  Law  of  Nature,  can  hardly,  methinks,  be  maintained  to  be  the 
final  tribunals  Of  Duty,  or  the  primal  causes  thereof.  What  is  In- 
stinct, is  not  therefore  exactly  Duty,  and  the  Instinct  of  Self-preserva- 
tion may  consequently  be  something  materially  different  from  the  Duty 
Of  Self-preservation.  Pure  ethical  obligation  must  rather  be  regarded  As 
something  arising  ont  of  Reason  and  Conscience,  which  find,  on  all 
higher  stages  of  civilization,  their  legitimate  exponents  in  Law  and 
Religion.  — Ergo,  those  moralists  seem  to  ‘me  radically  at  ftta! i 
who  lay  so  great  a stress  upon  the  presumed  — and  more  espe- 
cially since  it  is  only  presumed  — natural  horror  of  snieide  as  a 
cogent  argument  against  its  possible  — which  epithet  I desire  to 
UTge  here  — ethical  permissibility. 

§.  15.  Concerning  Biographies  of  suicides. 

Questionless,  then,  it  must  remain  that , when  yon  day  dalmS 
on  which,  as  We  are  told,  all  short-visioned  human  arguments  Shall 
he  silenced  by  one  final  Divine  Judgment,  and  Tempest  and  Flood, 
Earthquake  and  War  Will  yield  up  their  counties*  myriads  of  human 
victims,  self-slaughter  may  fitly  appear  beside  them  to  present  its  in- 
numerable hosts  of  human  votaries,  votaries  from  out  every  land 
and  age,  class  and  religion.  Thence,  whether  suicide  belong  to 
the  phenomena  on  the  night -side  of  our  common  nature  or  not* 
suicides  merely  as  such,  most  tangibly,  cannot  be  said  to  stand  forth 
exactly  as  aught  particularly  wonderful  or  mark -worthy,  whether 
they  be  Sovereign  or  Beggar,  Prince  or  Peasant,  Cardinal  or  C0- 
rate,  Scholar  or  Craftsman,  Philosopher  or  Poet,  Chieftain  or  Hire- 
ling, Master  or  Slave,  Saint  or  Outcast,  Believer  or  Infidel,  Gentile, 
Jew,  or  Christian : in  brief,  individuals  so  dissimilar  in  character  and 
lot  that  the  only  points  of  resemblance  between  them  are  the  same- 
ness Of  nature  and  the  identity  of  catastrophe.  Verily,  a throng 
as  motley  as  it  is  dense ! Nevertheless;  three  separate  works  have 
fallen  into  my  hands  which  are  devoted  to  „ Suicide- Biographies u, 
or,  profess  to  single  out  for  biographical  purposes  „ remarkable*  or 
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ftCelebrated"  Suicides.  I allude  to  Spiess,*)  Albrecht,9)  and 
Tzschirner. 3) 

In  the  four  tiny  volumes  before  us,  Gbristian  Heinrich  Spiess 
treated  bis  readers  — for  the  most  part  milliners,  shoplads,  and 
kindred  subscribers  to  second-rate  Circulating  Libraries  — to  a 
dozen  or  so  of  stories  which,  despite  a sort  of  assurance  to  the 
contrary  in  the  Preface,  are  palpably  either  wholly  or  partially  fle- 
titious,  and  the  heroes  or  heroines  of  which,  after  having  waded 
through  a sufficient  quantity  of  misery,  and  of  mud  too,  at  last 
commit  suicide.  M.  Spiess  who  had  been  both  an  actor  and  an 
innkeeper,  and  managed  to  fabricate  numerous  dramas,  novels,  and 
tales,  would  appear  to  have  possessed  considerable  skill  in  a species 
of  pseudo  - pathos  and  sensual  sentimentality,  so  that  the  excellent 
Wilhelm  Hauff  once  thought  it  necessary  to  pen  an  aesthetico- 
ethical  sermon  — the  perusal  of  which  afforded  unalloyed  edification 
to  me  — against  him  and  similar  cotemporary  German  fertile, 
shallow,  and  tasteless  authors,  e.  g.  Karl  Gottlob  Cramer,  taking 
for  his  text:  „ be  ware ;......  for  they  come  to  you  in  sheep’s  cloth- 
ing, but  inwardly  thqy  are  ravening  wolves.*  Therefore,  I feel  quite 
warranted  in  assuring  my  reader  that  he  need  not  expect  to  extract 
any  psychological  insights,  or  to  derive  aught  tantamount  to  genuine 
moral  impressions,  from  the  above-cited  publication ; nor  can  I con- 
ceal my  surprise  that  such  sorry  trash  should  have  found  a French 
translator  — yet  I have  handled  a French  translation  thereof  — , 
and  should,  additionally,  have  tempted  anybody  to  turn  plagiarist 
— yet  M.  Albrecht  — I know  nothing  else  about  him  — most 
certainly  contrived  to  let  an  astonishing  degree  of  kindred  likeness 
prevail  between  his  four  tiny  volumes  — which  I have  likewise 
with  patience  and  nausea  read  — and  their  Spiessish  predecessors. 

Widely  different  in  contents,  form, , and  tendency  is  the  thin  8° 
volume  mentioned  as  the  third  in  the  foot-note.  Indeed,  when  we 
recollect  that  Heinrich  Gottlieb  Tzschirner,  whose  literary  firstling 
it  was,  subsequently  became  one  of  the  most  erudite  and  eloquent, 
courageous  and  meritorious  preachers,  teachers,  and  writers  in  the 
service  of  Light,  Bight,  Liberty  whom  the  first  quarter  of  our  cen- 


*)  ftertfhnottcr^iBloar^im,  1786.  *)  Ohue  ©db(hnotbct*2Jfograbb{en,  1794. 
•)  fceben  unb  (Snbc  merfwurbtger  ©rlbfhnorbtr.  Ofcbfi  dnigm  bm  Sribfhnwb  betref* 
fmbtn  Wbtymbfongot,  1805. 
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tury  (he  died  1828)  can  boast  of,  we  might  at  once  take  for 
granted  that,  whether  the  theme  he  chose  be  exactly  a felicitous 
one  or  not,  and  whether  the  selections  he  made  be  exactly  the 
most  judicious  ones  or  not,  the  performance  at  issue,  though  so 
far  outshone  by  his  later  writings  that  even  Krug  has  neglected  to 
enumerate  it  in  the  list  of  Tzschimer’s  works  which  he  gives  in 
his  obituary  sketch  of  his  deceased  friend  and  colleague,  must  amply 
reward  the  pains  of  a careful  perusal.  We  therein  find  somewhat 
more  than  a dozen  accounts  of  both  ancient  and  modern  suicides, 
extracted  from  authentic  records,  and  commented  on  in  that  „ethico- 
criticaltt  spirit  which  the  protestant  divinity-students  of  modern  Ger- 
many have  fair  opportunities  imbibing  of  at  purely  secular  gymnasia 
and  from  all-sided  professorial  prelections,  whereas  our  own  inci- 
pient clergymen  stand  but  a poor  chance  of  being  thus  intellectually 
enlightened  and  spiritually  refreshed  either  in  parson-herded  public 
schools  or  at  test-act-manacled  and  still  semi-scliolastically  organized 
colleges.  — To  this  unadorned,  manly  book  I may  have  occasion 
to  refer  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  following  Dissertations ; 
but,  if  I should  do  so  only  or  chiefly  when  I chance  to  differ  from 
its  author,  I must  be  allowed  to  avow  that  such  a procedure  — which 
I shall  adopt  pretty  often  in*regard  to  other  authors  likewise  — la 
meant  merely  to  facilitate  argumentation  and  to  animate  discussion, 
not  by  any  means  in  the  spirit  of  either  invidious  depreciation  or 
puerile  self-sufficiency.  — In  conclusion,  however,  a few  cursory 
suggestions  on  the  difficulties  which  would  seem  to  me  to  present 
themselves  in  connexion  with  a collection  of  suicide  - biographies  in 
general.  — 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  exactly  very  easy  to  select  from 
out  of  the  great  number  of  more  or  less  „remarkablett  suicides, 
whom  historical , medical  and  even  periodical  publications  introduce 
to  us,  the  most  remarkable  ones,  inasmuch  as  this  epithet  itself  is 
a somewhat  relative  one,  the  purport  and  force  of  which  would 
have,  in  a great  measure,  to  be  decided  by  the  particular  object 
the  selecter  himself  has  in  view.  Perhaps,  for  instance,  Bulwer 
was  not  wrong,  when  he  *)  pronounced  yon  Assyrian  monarch  who, 
for  two  years  besieged  by  rebel  governors,  and  seeing  no  means  of 
rescue,  burnt  himself  along  with  all  his  wives  and  treasures,  after 


*)  Eoglaod  and  the  English,  vol.  II,  p.  89. 
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having  previously  ordered  for  himself  an  Epiknric  and  Atheistic 
epitaph,1)  „the  most  magnificent  suicide  the  earth  over  knew*;  and 
sundry  poets  and  artists  have  not  without  cause  made  his  end  a 
subject  of  dramatic  and  pictorial  representation.  Yet,  who  that 
cares  chiefly  about  the  deep  innermost  life  of  the  soul,  its  stragglings 
and  sufferings,  its  aspirings  and  despairings,  could  not  ever  and 
anon  discover  in  the  annals  of  the  poor,  whose  chroniclers  are  mere 
penny-a-liners , suicidal  instances  far  more  — aye,  magnificent,  if 
you  like  the  term,  than  Sardanapalus’  was,  because  revealing  what 
true  royalty  of  spirit  often  inhabits  the  peasant’s  hovel  or  hut,  and 
what  titanic  questionings  are  sometimes  muttered  in  the  garret  or 
cellar  of  the  mechanic?  Verily,  neither  does  life  spin  its  most  mystic 
woof,  nor  does  death  dance  its  wildest,  or  strangest,  or  grandest 
dance,  in  palaces  and  in  halls.  — And,  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
not  exactly  easy,  when  the  selection  has  been  made,  to  determine 
and  portray  those  circumstances  and  characteristics  which  stood  in 
proximate  or  immediate  nexus  with  the  action  under  mention.  For, 
when  a suicide  is  presented  to  us  as  such , we  chiefly  desire  to 
learn  how  and  why  he  became  one,  whether  from  matured  motive 
or  sudden  resolve,  whether  from  perverted  judgment,  or  from  over- 
wrought sensibility,  or  from  wanton  sensualities  which  darken  all 
intellectual  vision  and  stifle  the  moral  affections.  Much,  therefore, 
in  his  career,  howsoever  interesting  in  other  respects,  may  be  wholly 
indifferent  in  regard  to  the  action  at  issue,  whereas  some  otherwise 
not  very  striking  incident  that  has,  nevertheless,  happened  to  become 
a turning-point  on  his  inner  or  outer  life-path,  may  challenge  closest 
inspection  and  deserve  elaborate  analysis,  supposing  the  said  in- 
cident — and  this  is  not  always  the  case  — to  be  known,  or 
even  knowable.  And  inasmuch  as  the  ethical  or  psychological  pe- 
culiarity attaching  to  the  suicidal  deed  would  rarely  even  warrant 
the  biographer  in  reciting  minutely  all  the  particulars  of  his  sub- 
ject’s earlier  and  earliest  life,  a certain  meagreness  and  abruptness 
must  almost  necessarily  pertain  to  suchlike  sketches:  moreover, 
since  it  is  only  the  fifth  act  of  the  drama  which  exhibits  the  catas- 
trophe, one  may  be  misled  into  not  unfolding  quite  enough  of  the 
previous  acts  to  furnish  due  materials  for  a judicious  and  just  ver- 
dict. — Finally,  too,  if  with  regard  to  any  one  action  which  most 


*)  Vide  Diod.  Sik.  lib.  II,  c.  23,  and  cf.  c.  27. 
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of  us  doom  immoral  or  irrational , we  must  carefully  discriminate 
between  the  doer  and  the  deed,  such  a distinction  is  here,  perehance, 
specially  needed,  since  suicide  shows  itself  in  comparatively  few  note- 
worthy cases  as  a methodically  prepared  and  inwardly  necessary 
terminatory  point;  it  is  rather  very,  very  often,  as  it  were,  like 
unto  the  only  stain  on  an  escutcheon,  and  sometimes  too,  as  it 
were,  like  unto  the  only  flower  amid  rank  weeds.  In  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  other  ethical  phenomena  the  antecedent  actions 
constitute  more  or  less  safe  guides  for  dispassionate  judgment, 
whereas  this  final  action  not  unfrequently  seems  most  anomalous  in 
relation  to  the  agent’s  previous  character  and  conduct,  so  that, 
though  we  should  be  sufficiently  confident  as  to  the  right  or  wrong 
of  the  question  in  the  abstract 9 some  one  individual  concrete  case 
may  puszle  us  not  a little.  For  instance,  was  not  the,  haply,  very 
calmest  and  most  tenderly  considerate  suicidal  death  which  the 
classical  ancients  have  had  an  opportunity  of  panegyrising , *)  in- 
curred by  a man  who  bad  almost  ever  until  then  shown  himself 
as  one  of  the  most  effiminately  debauched  and  treacherously  un- 
principled personages  in  even  yon  remorselessly  degenerate  age  of 
Borne?  I mean  the  Emperor  Olho. 


0 Vide,  besides  the  historians  Tacitus,  Hist.  IT,  c.  54,  Suetonius,  Othonfs 
Vita,  e.  12,  and  Plutarch,  in  vita  Othonis,  c.  28,  also  the  poets  Martial,  epigr. 
32  of  Kb.  VI,  and  Ausonius,  in  his  monosticha  and  tetrastica  de  duodecim 
Caesaribus. 
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CHAPTER  m.  BELLETR1ST1CAL 

§«  16.  Preliminary  remark. 

First  of  all,  one  word  on  the  word  „beUetristical“  itself.  It  is, 
if  we  consult  our  Dictionaries,  certainly  not  English,  though  belles- 
lettres  is  English,  as  the  readers  of  Hugh  Blair’s  once  celebrated, 
but  now  justly  obsolete,  work  cannot  fail  to  know.  The  German- 
izing and  eccentric  William  Taylor  of  Norwich  formed  *)  from  that 
substantive  the  adjective  „belles-tristicaltt,  which  is,  however,  some- 
what clumsily  long  and,  into  the  bargain,  very  inconvenient  to  write. 
The  Germans  use  bcRetrtfHfd)  to  designate  whatsoever  comes  under 
the  head  of  polite  literature,  and  I see  no  valid  reason  why  we, 
who  have  already  adopted  the  cognate  (Greek)  term  „aesthetical“, 
and  other  equally  graphic  termini  technici  from  them,  should  not 
denizen  likewise  the  word  I have  employed.  — But  the  thing  itself 
is  of  greater  importance  than  any  mere  titular  word;  and  I,  there- 
fore, remark  as  follows  upon  what  I purpose  to  bring  forward  in 
this  our  last  Introductory  Chapter.  Many  persons,  before  they  be- 
come acquainted  with,  or  who  always  remain  ignorant  of,  those 
theorems  and  verdicts  on  suicide  which  ethical  science  has  embo- 
died in  Philosophy,  Theology,  and  Legislation,  have  manifold  oppor- 
tunity of  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
such  treatment  as  the  topic  of  suicide  has  met  with  in  the  utter- 
# ances  of  Poetry  and  Fiction;  for  such  utterances  are  to  be  found  in 
works  to  most  of  which  even  the  uneducated  and  the  young  in 


o Vide  his  letter  to  Southey,  anno  1799,  communicated  in  Robberds* 
Memoir  of  hint. 
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every  land  and  town  gain  easy  access  and  have  frequent  recourse, 
since  circulating  libraries,  cheap  reading-rooms,  and  mechanics’  in- 
stitutions of  one  sort  or  the  other,  often  under  very  injudicious  ma- 
nagement and  for  purely  mercenary  objects,  have,  more  especially 
of  late  years,  come  to  enact  an  extremely  significant  and  influential 
part  in  social  life  among  ourselves  more,  for  reasons  easily  divined, 
than  elsewhere,  perhaps.  Were  my  purpose,  however,  a merely 
practical  one,  it  would  be  sufficient,  were  I here  to  draw  attention 
to,  and  to  discuss,  solely  sundry  well-known  earlier  and  later  Dra- 
mas and  Novels,  English,  French,  German  ones  more  particularly; 
but,  inasmuch  as  I have  undertaken  to  write  an  ethico  - historical 
Treatise,  it  seems  indispensably  incumbent  upon  me  that  I should 
let  pass  in  review  all  such  leading  works  of  ancient  and  modem 
polite  literature  us  have  appeared  to  me  to  contain  elements  which 
throw  light,  whether  genial  or  whether  lurid,  upon  our  theme,  the 
very  dismal  darkness  or  sacred  solemnness  of  which  fitted  it  peculiarly 
for  becoming  a popular  theme  on  the  terrain  of  fictitious  literature. 

§.  17.  The  Epos. 

We  will  commence  with  the  Epos  for  two  reasons:  firstly,  be- 
cause it  is  by  its  nature,  which  pre-supposes  a co-operation  of  Di- 
vinities and  human  beings,  a belief  in  supernatural  agencies  moving 
in  concert  with  rational  persons,  as  well  as  by  universal  historical 
testimony,  the  most  ancient  form  of  minstrelsy;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause we  shall  find  suicide  treated  of  in  it,  if  not  with  greater  fre- 
quency, yet  unto  stranger  purposes,  as  it  were,  than  in  most  other 
forms  of  poetry. 

Whatever  other  conditions  may  be  requisite  for  the  creation  of 
a great  national  Epos,  individuality  of  thought  is  certainly  not  one 
of  them;  at  least,  it  was  not  in  ancient  days,  when  the  most  sig- 
nificant epic  poems,  e.  g.  the  Homeric  Epics  and  the  LayB  of  the 
Nibelungen  and  Gudruna,  originated,  touching  which  modem  critical 
research  has,  as  every  student  is  aware,  proposed  and  debated  the 
question,  whether  one  person  was  their  author,  or,  whether  they  grew 
and  developed  themselves  into  their  present  shape  gradually  by  aid 
of  successive  minds,  and  has  pretty  unanimously  decided  it  with 
Wolf  and  Lachmann  to  the  last-mentioned  effect.  Where,  however, 
there  is  no  oneness  of  conception,  no  individuality  of  thought,  tt 
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would  be  bootless  and  foolish  to  make  any  attempt  at  discovering 

any  direct  moral  aim,  or  any  positive  ethical  view . Therefore,  we 
must  not  think  of  citing  e.  g.  Homer  as  having  purposed  to  teach 
this  or  that,  or  endeavor  to  trace  and  prove  the  personal  convic- 
tions of  the  writer  or  writers  of  his  poems  on  this  or  that  point. 
But,  nevertheless,  we  may  and  must  quote  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
as  embodying  certain  opinions  and  expressing  certain  feelings  pecu- 
liar to,  and  characteristic  of,  the  age  in  which  those  epics  shaped 
themselves  out  of  primary  scattered  fragments  into  glorious  totali- 
ties; in  other  words,  we  may  and  must  seek  aud  find  in  them  a 
species  of  historic  value  and  historic  interest  in  reference  to  certain 
tenets  and  sentiments.  And  what,  in  this  point  of  view,  applies  to 
the  Homeric  epics,  applies,  though,  of  course,  with  modifications 
and  restrictions,  to  the  far  mwe  artificial,  as  well  as  the  far  more 
recent,  AeneYs;  for  Virgil,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  palpably 
fashioned  his  work  upon  the  model  of  Homeric  precedence,  and 
merely  desired  to  re-produce  in  Latin  for  the  Romans  what  the  more 
imaginative  and  plastic  Greeks  had,  fortunately  for  themselves,  won 
> in  a very  dilTerent  manner  very  many  centuries  earlier.  — Both  the 

Odyssey  and  the  Aeneid  touch  upon  the  subject  of  our  immediate 
enquiry,  the  latter,  however,  far  more  directly  than  the  former,  and 
even  apparently  didactically,  but  really  only  representatively,  as  it 
were.  We  must,  therefore,  produce  their  say,  and  comment  upon 
it,  though,  if  we  had  not  to  speak  of  the  AeneYs  at  considerable 
length,  we  might  and  should  have  passed  by  the  Odyssey  in  silence. 

I.  The  Odyssey. 

Odysseus,  thereto  commanded  by  Kirke,  descended  into  Aides 
for  the  purpose  of  questioning  and  consulting  the  renowned  blind 
seer  and  prophet  Teiresias  about  the  way  and  means  of  his  return 
to  Ithaka,  that  his  wanderings  might,  it  length,  through  this  most 
difficult  of  his  manifold  trials,  gain  a favorable  turning-point.  *)  (Si- 
\ milar  descents,  as  everybody  knows,  though  on  other  errands,  are 

mythologically  frequent,  e.  g.  those  of  Theseus,  Pirithoos,  Herakles, 


*)  Rhaps.  XI.  The  lines  which  the  reader  must  chiefly  bear  in  mind  as 
the  ground-work  of  what  follows  are  36 — 41,  51sqq.,  202,  203  as  compared 
with  Rhaps.  XV,  359,  271—280,  489—491,  541-564,  569,  570,  475,  476, 
601 — 604.  Cf.  also  Rhaps.  XXIV,  1—203  not  forgetting,  however,  that  cri- 
tics have,  from  internal  evidence,  pronounced  the  first  half  of  the  latter  Rha- 
psody anomalous,  inappropriate,  spurious.  Vide  Faesi,  Homeri  Odyssea,  £8.  I, 
GinUttung,  p.  XXXI. 
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and  upon  them  are  moulded  more  or  less,  perhaps,  the  tales  of  the 
return  of  the  dead  to  life,  e.  g.  Adonis,  AlcestSs,  Protesilaos,  and 
cf.  in  §.  25  what  is  said  of  the  Armenian  Er  in  Plato’s  Politia.) 
After  his  entrance  into  the  regions  of  the  dead,  he  encounters  all 
sorts  of  souls  pele-mele;  and  the  first  of  those  who  meet  him,  and 
are  specifically  mentioned,  are  Elpenor,  his  companion,  who  had  re* 
cently  died  in  Kirke’s  dwelling,  and  still  lay  unburied,  and,  there- 
fore, solicits  interment;  then,  his  own  mother,  Antikleia,  whom, 
upon  descrying  her,  he  asks:  how  she  died?  but  who  gives  him 
only  such  negative  answers  as  could  not  enable  him  to  guess  that 
she  had  perished  by  her  own  hand;  after  her,  a considerable  num- 
ber of  female  shades,  among  whom  are  sundry  suicides,  e.  g.  Epi- 
kaste  and  Phaedra,  the  former’s  self-suspension  being  narrated  with 
considerable  minuteness,  whereas  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  latter  had  come  to  her  death.  All  the  female  shades 
having,  at  the  bidding  of  Persephone,  dispersed  themselves  from  be- 
fore him  into  the  depths,  Odysseus  next  beholds  the  souls  of  depar- 
ted heroes,  his  companions  in  arms  before  Troy,  e.  g.  Agamemnon, 
Achilleus,  Ajas  Talamonius,  &c.  Achilleus  utters  his  own  individual 
abhorrence  of  being  in  the  realm  of  shades  in  words  to  the  effect 
that  „he  would  rather  till  the  field  as  day-labourer  for  the  lowly 
and  thrifty  farmer  than  reign  over  the  whole  troop  of  mouldered 
dead.u  Ajas,  however,  instead  of  mourning  and  complaining  like 
the  rest,  is  alone  still  wrathful,  and  — silent,  in  spite  of  Odysseus’ 
praise  of  him  and  desire  to  console  him  and  converse  with  him. 
Then,  Odysseus  perceives  Minos  who  distributes  reward  and  pu- 
nishment to  the  dead,  and  Tityos,  Tantalos  and  Sisyphos  undergoing 
their  respective  tortures.  Last  of  all,  he  espies  Herakles,  but  exis- 
ting in  a fashion  altogether  peculiar  to  himself,  and  in  itself,  too, 
most  peculiar : whereas,  namely,  Achilleus  has  specially  declared  that 
ip  Hades  vexpoi  ifpatieac  vcuouat , gpor&v  stSoXot  xapovrov,  the  tX- 
0o)Xov  (form?)  of  Herakles  is  in  Hades,  whilst  he  himself  (his  dis- 
tinct soul?)  dwells  blissfully  among  the  Immortals. 

Speaking  quite  in  general  of  the  entire  Homeric  vsxota,  as  put 
forth  in  the  two  Odyssean  rhapsodies  I have  quoted,  it  has  found 
but  little  favor  in  the  sight  of  either  ancient  or  modem  writers, 
whether  philosophically  or  practically  considered,  e.  g.  Plato,1)  the 

*)  De  Republics,  lib.  IQ  at  the  commencement 
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elder  Pliny, *)  Cicero,2)  Gibbon,8)  Heeren,*)  Blackie.5)  Nor  un- 
justly so,  methinks ; for  the  abode  and  state  of  departed  souls  accor- 
ding to  the  Odyssean  conception  lacks  all  principle  of  common  equity 
or  common  sense,  is  as  chaotic  and  wild  as  it  is  unenjoyable  and 
unjust  Nevertheless,  two  circumstances  seemed  to  call  upon  us  to 
analyse  it  so  far,  or,  rather,  so  far  to  allude  to  it,  viz.  firstly:  Vir- 
gil in  lines  which  will  by- and  by  present  themselves  to  our  espe- 
cial notice  had,  manifestly,  a portion  of  the  above  speech  of  Achil- 
leus’  in  his  ^mind’s  eye44;  and,  secondly,  Justus  Lipsius  (in  the  work 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  §.  29,  diss.  XXIII  in  init.)  places  the 
said  Achillean  exclamation,  oddly  enough,  at  the  head  of  his  cata- 
logue of  anti-suicidal  classical  testimonies.  „Ajo  plirisque  omnibus 
priscae  et  verae  Sapientiae,  sententiam  hanc  damnatam  (viz.  the  Stoic 
advocacy  and  commendation  of  suicide).  Homero  in  primis:  apud 
quern  hoc  votum  exprimitur44  (viz.  (3ouXofjnjv  — ivaorstv).  There 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  some  reason  in  making  this  quotation 
for  the  object  at  issue,  if  words  to  a similar  effect  had  come  from 
the  lips  of  e.  g.  Ajas,  Antikleia,  Herakles,  Epikaste;  but  Achilleus 
had  not  died  suicidally,  and  the  only  possible  inference  we  could  draw 
from  his  ejaculatory  confession  is  this:  that  he  himself,  supposing  he 
had  fordenotm  the  lot  of  the  dead,  would,  in  case  he  had  felt  him- 
self tempted  to  suicide,  very  far  from  committing  it, 6)  have  done  his 
utmost  to  remain  on  earth  as  long  as  possible,  even  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances  and  in  the  most  abject  condition.  And,  in- 
asmuch as,  if  we  except  Epikaste,  the  suicidal  shadow-images  are  in 
no  wise  represented  to  us  as  such , we  are,  I ween,  justified  in  affirm- 
ing that  the  Homeric  picture  of  the  shadow  - realm , in  this  respect 
differing  in  toto  from  the  Virgilian  partial  copy  of  it,  does  not  ex- 
hibit any  vestige  whatsoever  of  a specific  punishment  of  suicide  or 
suicides.  All  we  could  say  in  this  point  of  view  would,  perhaps, 
he  that,  as  Longinus  *)  affirms,  the  silence  of  Ajas  is  sublimely  ma- 
naged, L e.  with  psychological  verity;  that,  as  Cowper8)  suggests, 
the  evasiveness  of  Antikleia  is  a proof  of  delicacy  of  poetic  touch; 
and  that,  as  Lucian9)  makes  clear,  the  matter  of  the  twofold  He- 
rakles  is,  turn  it  as  we  may,  sheerest  absurdity. 

';*)  H.  N.  lib.  30,  $•  2.  *)  T.  Q.  I,  c.  16.  »)  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  XV. 
€><$riften,  $.  Ill,  p .216  if.  s)  Classical  Museum,  1853,  in  the  essay 
on  the  Theology  of  Homer,  Proposition  XIX.  6)  Cf.  II.  18,  34.  7)  Vide  his 
de  Sublimitate , c.  IX.  8)  Vide  his  notes  in  his  translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
*)  Vide  the  16th  of  bis  dialogi  mortuorum. 
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However,  there  is,  perhaps,  a point  of  sight  from  which  we  might 
almost  feel  ourselves  tempted  to  regard  this  entire  Lay  of  the  wan- 
derings and  adventures  of  our  home-sick  hero  no  less  than  certain  in- 
dividual passages  in  it  as  bearing  witness  against  suicide : in  some  such 
manner,  for  instance,  as  the  Hebrew  mythical  Epic,  or,  rather,  drama- 
tised epico-didactic  Theodicee,  the  book  of  Job,1)  has  been  supposed 
and  declared  to  have  an  anti-suicidal  tendency,  and  to  contain  anti-sui- 
cidal utterances.  Just  as  we  see  the  hero  of  his  Hebrew  poem,  woven, 
probably,  out  of  some  ancient  Arabian  popular  legend,  enduring  every 
ill  to  the  last,  and  not  yielding  to  either  the  occasional  temptations 
from  within  or  suggestions  from  without  (if  such  be  therein,  as  some 
interpreters  would  fain  prove)  to  escape  from  his  sufferings  by  a vo- 
luntary death:  so  Maximus  Tyrius  (in  several  of  his  Dissertations, 
vide  §.  31)  would  seem  to  incline  to  regard  the  whole  Odyssey  as 
the  depictment  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Odysseus  to  save  his  own 
life  (and  the  lives  of  his  companions);  and,  doubtless,  also  several 
isolated  passages  occur  in  it,  the  fortitude-inspiring  tendency  of  which 
Plato  himself  has  not  failed  to  extol,  and  the  indirectly  and  inferentialiy 
anti  - suicidal  moral  beauty  of  which  is  worthy  of  attention.3)  For 
instance,  what  Odysseus  says  amid  his  perils  on  the  ocean,3)  or, 
what  the  lily-armed  Nausik&a  reminds  him  of,4)  or,  — even  far  more 
relevantly  and  decisively  still  — what  Odysseus  narrates  of  himself, 
after  his  companions  had,  from  wanton  curiosity,  opened  the  bag  of 
Aeolus,  and  the  impetuous  winds  had  cast  his  vessel  away  from  the 
very  shore  of  Ithaka  into  the  high  seas  again,  in  the  following  lines : 6) 

aorop  ly<o 

JYpojievoc  xata  3-jjjlov  duopova 
m ueatov  ix  vtjoc  aito^pmjjLTjv  evi  'tcovtcu, 
tj  fluciov  TAatTjv  xal  hi  (a>otat  perluqv. 
aXX*  ItXtjv  xai  epeiva. 

H.  The  Aeneis. 

Though  there  be  none  in  the  Odyssey,  yet  there  is  in  the  Ae- 
neis a species  of  psychologico- theological  exhibition  of  the  world- 


*)  Vide  Sect.  IV.  2)  But,  the  ancient  Greek#  themselves  must  not  he  sup- 
posed to  have  found  aught  resembling  anti -suicidal  ethics  in  the  Homeric 
writings ! (as  little  as  did  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  the  book  of  Job).  Thence, 
for  instance,  one  of  their  many  myths  about  the  presumptive  Homer  lets  him 
die  suicidally:  a baseless  story,  no  doubt,  and  only  in  so  far  deserving  of 
mention  as  we  may  feel  inclined  to  remember  it,  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  Kalchas,  Servius,  Orpheus,  Ac.,  to  whom  the  same  death  has  been  by  some 
of  the  ancients  ascribed.  8)  Rhaps.  V,  447,  446.  4)  Rhaps.  VI,  188,  189. 
8)  Rhaps.  X,  49 — 53. 
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judgment  In  a future  state  of  existence,  and  in  this  same  exhibition 
there  occurs  a sort  of  development  of  the  destiny  of  suicides.  We 
will,  however,  first  of  all  accompany  Aeneas  on  his  well-known  sub- 
terraneous excursion  by  way  of  picturing  to  ourselves  topographically 
the  Yirgilian  Hades  on  its  successive  stages  from  the  confines  near- 
est the  entrance,  i.  e.  nearest  the  earth,  unto  its  turning-point  into 
Tartarus.  Having  arrived  at  a locality  on  this  side  of  Tartarus,  he 
beholds  the  following  sights  in  the  following  order:  various  horrid 
forma;  souls  roaming  about  and  soliciting  Charon  to  ferry  them  across 
the  Styx,  their  bodies  having  remained  unburied;  — after  having 
crossed  the  Styx,  and  charmed  Cerberus  into  sleep  — the  souls  of 
infants;  further  on  — the  souls  of  such  as  had  been  innocently  con- 
demned to  death ; and  — further  on  still  — the  souls  of  suicides . 
Ere  he  reaches  Tartarus  proper,  where  criminals  dwell,  he  falls  in 
with  two  other  sets  of  souls  still  further  on,  i.  e.  nearer  Tartarus, 
viz.  the  souls  of  unhappy  lovers,  among  whom,  by  the  by,  also 
sundry  suicides  are  specifically  mentioned,  but  not  designated  as  sui- 
ddes,1)  e.  g.  Dido,  Evadne,  Laodamia,  Prokris,  Phaedra,  Eriphyle; 
and  - farther  on  still  — the  souls  of  renowned  warriors,  among 
whom  many  Greek  and  Trojan  heroes  are  adduced  by  name.  — In 
the  Elyria#  fields  which  he  subsequently  reaches,  Aeneas  meets  with 
6*  g.  his  own  father,  Anchises  (who,  by  the  by,  had  refused  to  let 
himself  be  rescued  after  the  fall  of  Troy , and  was  resolved  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  himself,2)  just  as  many  of  the  Trojan  comba- 
tants had  leapt  from  anguish  of  despair  into  the  flames). 

Jortin3)  has  devoted  a lengthy  treatise  to  a minute  and  scrupulous 
investigation  into  the  relative  bearings  of  the  localities  specified  in 
this  mytbico-poetic&l  delineation  of  the  nether  world,  and  the  outline 
or  substance  of  the  results  he  has  come  to  is  thus : the  first  state  is 
that  of  exclusion,  viz.  for  the  unburied;  the  second,  that  of  introduce 
lion,  viz.  for  suicides,  unhappy  lovers,  renowned  warriors ; the  third, 
that  of  purification,  i.  e.  a kind  of  Purgatory;  the  fourth,  that  of 
punishment,  viz.  Tartarus;  and  the  fifth,  that  of  recompense  and 
felicity,  viz.  Elysium. 


0 Lib.  II,  634,  644,  and  cf.  565.  2)  Consequently,  Giphanius  is  wrong, 
when  he  (in  his  commentary  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  as  quoted  in  §.  26) 
says  that  Virgil,  in  the  passage  we  shall  presently  quote,  is  giving  examples 
of  such  a$  had  destroyed  themselves  from  love  („exempla  de  amoreu).  g)  Six 
Dissertations  on  various  subjects,  1764,  the  Iwt  dissertation. 
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What,  now,  our  Latin  poet  says  of  die  doom  of  the  souls  of 
suicides  is  contained  in  these  half  do^en  descriptive  lines:  *) 

„Proxima  deinde  tenant  moesti  loca,  qui  sibi  letum 
losontes  peperere  manu,  lucemque  perosi 
Projecere  animas.  Quam  vellent  aethere  in  alto 
Nunc  et  pauperiem  et  duros  perferre  labores! 

Fas  obstat,  tnstique  palus  inamabilis  unda 
Adligat,  et  novies  Styx  interfasa  co0rcet.u 

Did  Virgil,  then,  purpose  to  intimate  that  suicide  is  a crime , and 
is  as  such  more  or  less  penally  dealt  with  in  a future  state?  This 
is  the  main  and  sole  question  we  have  here  to  ask ; and  it  has  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  considerably  the  greater  number  of 
those  writers  with  whose  opinions  I have  become  acquainted,  though 
they  are  not  unanimous  about  what  we  might  call  the  specifio  de- 
gree of  punishment  intended  by  the  Poet. 

Servius  (in  the  commentary  quoted  in  §.  9)  says  ad  434 : „Ideo 
moesti , quia,  ut  diximus  supra  (IV,  653.)  secundum  Platonem,  gra- 
viter  puniuntur  eorum  animae,  qui  sibi  inferunt  mortem*;  and  in 
the  latter  passage,  to  which  he  himself  refers  us,  he,  whilst  com- 
menting on  „vixi“,  Bays:  „excusat  vitae  abruptionem:  quia  dicit  Plato 
magna  poena  affici  animas  eorum  qui  vitam  ante  tempus  relinquunt.* 
— Warburton  (B.  II,  sect.  4 and  elsewhere  in  the  work  quoted  in 
$.  9)  utters  a similar  verdict,  designating  the  Virgilian  abode  of 
suicides  as  Purgatory,  by  which  term  he  wishes  us  to  understand 
something  like  what  he  calls  the  Hela  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians, 
a locality  between  Gimle  and  Nastrond.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Bishop’s  definition  of  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  Odinism  is  not 
by  any  means  clear  to  me;  for,  despite  all  the  obscurity  which  in- 
volves much  of  the  mythology  of  the  Edda,  Hela  (or  Niflheim)  was, 
according  to  the  younger  Edda,  not  v a place  of  punishment*  at  all, 
but  simply  = scheol,  hades,  since  there  are  nowhere  vestiges  of 
the  belief  that  Hela  punished  the  vices  of  the  wicked,  her  realm 
being,  rather,  the  temporary  abode  for  all  who  had  died  of  diseases 
(as  Walhalla  was  for  all  those  who  had  fallen  as  heroes  in  the 
strife),  and  was  to  remain  so  until  the  destruction  of  the  world  by 
Surtur’s  flame  which  was  to  annihilate  Nifihelm  also,  and  at  which 
period  the  good  were  to  be  separated  from  the  wicked,  the  former 

*)  Lib.  VI,  434—439.  The  other  lines  in  this  Canto  to  which  the  reader's 
attention  must  be  directed  are  607— 610,  637  sqq.,  and  659—663. 
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to  be  transplanted  Into  the  delightful  Gimle  (Heaven,  Elysium),  the 
latter  to  be  cast  away  Into  the  everlasting  torments  of  Nastrond 
(Hell,  Tartarus).  Until  which  period,  all  of  them  dreamt  away  their 
lives  there  in  inactivity  and  tranquillity.  *)  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
suicides  are,  according  to  Virgil,  — for  I fully  agree  with  Jortin 
on  this  point  — not  even  in  Purgatory.  — Addison,2)  also  charac- 
terizing the  locality,  in  which  our  poet  has  placed  suicides,  as  Pur- 
gatory, says  that  Virgil  thereby  marks  suicide  as  a ^heinous  crime.14 
— Mackensie  (in  his  §.  9 quoted  works,  II,  p.  109)  declares  without 
further  modification  that  the  Latin  poet  has  placed  suicides  in  „Hell“ ; 
nor  has  even  Blumauer  failed3)  to  let,  by  way  of  travesty,  the 
Judges  down  below  deliver  Werther  „per  unanimia  bent  $eufel." 
CL  also  Voltaire,  Bishop  Pearce,  Barbeyrac  &c.,  the  latter  of  whom 
Indulges  in  a pathetic  and  long-spun  say  about  vrigoro8c  pene  in  al- 
tera vita",  with  which  the  Heathen  were  threatened  by  their  Reli- 
gion, on  the  strength  of  the  passage  before  us. 

But,  by  far  greater  has  appeared  to  me  the  authoritative  weight 
of  critical  discernment  and  dispassionate  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  small  minority  of  writers  who  interpret  our  passage  very  diffe- 
rently; and  the  following  few  testimonies  and  details  will,  I ween, 
prove  sufficient  to  counterbalance  and  invalidate  the  numerous  votes 
for  torture,  punishment,  exquisite  misery. 

Jortin  (ubi  supra,  pp.  258  and  254):  „the  suicides  are  left  for 
the  present  (the  poet  has  not  told  us  how  long)  to  the  natural  re- 
sult of  their  separation  from  the  body,  and  with  a continuance  of 
the  same  passions  and  affections  which  they  had  upon  earth."  The 
chronological  fixation  which  Jortin  here  misses  we  may,  however, 
perhaps  get  at  by  referring  to  a somewhat  lengthy  note  of  Servius* 
which  I will  quote  entire  from  Lion’s  edit,  of  his  Commentarii.*)  vOm- 
nibusy  &c.;  dicunt  Physici  biothanatorum  animas  non  recipi  in  ori- 
gfnem  suam,  nisi  vagantes  legitimum  tempus  fati  compleverint : quod 
poetae  ad  sepulturam  transferunt:  ut  (Aen.  VI,  829)  Centum  errant 
armos.  Hoc  ergo,  nunc  dicit  Dido:  Occisura  me  ante  diem  sum, 
vaganti  mihi  dabis  poenas.  Nam  te  persequar  [et  adero  quamdiu 


9 However,  we  shall  have  to  return  to  this  ancient  Northern  Eternity 
which  had  Alfadur  for  its  Origin,  Odin  and  his  Aasen  for  derivative  Good, 
sad  Loke  and  bis  Elves  for  derivative  Evil,  when  we  arrive  at  Vol.  II,  Sect.  II. 
a)  Taller,  Nr.  152  and  Nr.  154.  3)  Vide  his  in  every  i expect  objectionable 
traffic  Kcncibe.  4)  Goltingae,  1826,  vol.  I,  p.  286. 
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erravero]  semper;  si  autem  faero  reeepta  in  origmem,  poenas  tnas 
audiam,  qaas  videre  non  potero.  Hie  ergo  (totus)  sens  us  est,  si 
(visis  rogalibos  flammis)  tempestatem  evaseris  flammarum  rogalium, 
umbra  mea  te  persequetur;  sic  et  banc  evaseris,  vel  reeepta  andiet 
famam  suppliciorum  tuorum.tf  Which  threat  of  Dido’s  to  haunt  her 
faithless  lover  is  only  a proof,  if  one  were  needed,  *)  that  among 
the  ancient  Romans  the  very  same  superstitious  belief  in  ghosts 
existed  which  continues  to  possess  the  less  educated  communities  of 
the  isolated  rural  districts  of  Christian  Europe. 

But  to  proceed.  Virgil,  as  we  have  seen,  represents  the  souls 
of  infants,  and  of  those  who,  though  innocent,  had  been  condemned 
to  death,  as  sharing  the  same  place  and  fate  with  those  who  had 
slain  themselves.  No  doubt,  now,  since  a certain  tertium  compara* 
tionis  between  those  three  classes  of  souls  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  any  sense  at  all  of  our  poet’s  verdict,  the  prematureness 
of  death  is  that  point  of  resemblance  which  Virgil  must  be  presu- 
med to  have  borne  in  mind.  As  a somewhat  parallel  juxta-position 
I might  quote  the  following  passage  from  one  of  Lucian’s  writings. 2) 
^Perhaps,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Tychiades  that  only  the  souls  of  those 
roam  about  who  have  died  a violent  death,  e.  g.  of  those  who  have 
hanged  themselves,  or  have  been  decapitated,  crucified,  or  removed 
out  of  the  world  in  some  other  similar  manner;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
not  those  who  have  died  a natural  death. a Also  in  Porphyriu6’  de 
abstinentia  we  shall  find  (vide  §.  32)  a passage  in  which  Plotinus 
says  that  the  souls  of  the  violently  killed,  whether  self-slain  or  slain 
by  others,  promiscuously  remain  with  the  corpse.  Indeed,  Jortin  says 
in  so  many  express  words:  these  three  sets  of  deceased  are,  accor- 
ding to  Virgil,  simply  „such  as  had  shortened  their  days,  or  had 
not  lived  their  appointed  time  according  to  the  common  course  of 
nature. Nor  otherwise  Gibbon.3)  We,  therefore,  ask:  is  it  pos- 
sible to  imagine  that  Virgil  intended  to  represent  the  souls  of  infants, 
and  of  those  who,  though  innocent,  had  been  condemned  to  death, 
as  culpable , and  as  suffering  punishment  ? 

Of  the  latter  we  may,  surely,  affirm  that,  if  any  person  may,  so 


*)  Vide  e.  g.  what  the  poet  Propertius  lets  his  Cynthia  say  to  him  lib.  IV, 
eleg.  7,  89—91  „noete  — reverti",  and  cf.  introduction  to  this 

elegy  and  the  references  there  given,  9tomif$e  SMdftnr,  SBonb  32,  p.  439. 
2)  Philopseudes,  Opera,  edid.  Lehmano,  vol.  VII,  p.  270.  3)  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  IV,  |>.  237,  note  208. 
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to  speak,  be  said  to  bare  a claim  upon  a species  of  compensation 
in  a future*  state  of  existence,  it  is  a being  whose  mortal  career  has 
been  cut  short  by  the  injustice  and  barbarity  of  his  fellow-man. 

And,  as  regards  the  souls  of  infants,  we  shall  learn  on  a later 
occasion  (§.  25)  that  Plato  (Folit.  lib.  X)  wisely  and  delicately  lets 
yon  Pamphiliaa  Er,  who  had  visited  the  yonder-world,  be  silent  upon 
what  he  had  seen  respecting  their  fate.  Which  same  wise  brevity 
and  delicate  evasiveness  of  the  pagan  mythographer’s  our  Christian 
theologians  would,  methinks,  do  well  to  imitate,  instead  of  specula- 
ting and  dogmatizing  about  the  salvation  or  damnation  of  infants 
baptized  or  unbaptized.  Perchance,  the  gifted  and  gentle  Swedish 
seer,  Swedenborg,  was  correct, *)  when  he  calculated  that  „of  infants 
a third  part  of  heaven  consists,  i.  e.,  as  he  himself  subsequently  ex- 
plains his  own  meaning,  that  a third  part  of  heaven  is  a sort  of 
nfant- training-school  for  heaven;  perchance,  a poet -fancy  might 
suggest  that  the  angels  are  fond  of  playing  with  children ; perchance, 
a parental  heart  might  believe  that  „our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven* 
loves  to  be  environed  by  infants ; and,  perchance,  a philosophic  mind 
might  be  positive  that  „the  God  of  all  Intelligences*  has  in  his  „many 
mansions*  a fit  and  proper  habitation  for  infant  - minds  and  infant- 
hearts.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  three  things  seem  to  me  to  be  cer- 
tain. The  first  is:  that  tu>v  dh  sufiuc  yevofi£va>v  xai  dXtyov  ypwm 
Ptoovxaiv  n£pt  SXXa  iXeyev  o6x  a$ta  of  Plato’s  was  a pertinent 

utterance.  The  second  is:  that  Christians  would  act  more  christianly, 
were  they  rather  simply  to  work  at  educating  living  infants  for 
Eternity,  at  developing  in  them  holiness,  wisdom,  strength,  efficacy, 
than  to  busy  their  forecasting  brain  about  the  fate  of  dead  infants  in 
Eternity.  And,  the  third  is:  although  certain  divines  have,  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  the  consistency  of  their  silly  systems,  food  for 
fools,  proclaimed  e.  g.  infants  who  die  unbaptized  necessarily  aban- 
doned unto  perdition,  our  Heathen  poet  was  so  devoid  neither  of 
thought  nor  of  feeling  as  to  assign,  seriously  and  sweepingly,  a place 
of  misery  and  torture  to  any  deceased  infants  whatsoever. 

Furthermore,  we  must  not  forget  that  Virgil  expressly  speaks 
only  of  such  suicides  as  were  „insontes*:  by  which  epithet  he,  of 
course,  cannot  mean  to  convey  that  all  suicides  are  so,  since  in 
his  own  age  and  city  many  who  had  died  suicidally  had  lived  ini- 


Vide  his  Visions  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  p.  6. 
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quitously ; and,  therefore,  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  he  waives 
all  allusion  to  worthless  and  infamous  persons  who  had  also  died  by 
their  own  hands,  and  purposely  singled  out  from  the  genus  of  sui- 
cides the  most  guiltless  or  least  guilty  species,  if  we  do  not  allow 
ourselves  rather  to  suppose  that  suicide  as  such  was  neither  moral 
nor  immoral,  was,  so  to  speak,  an  dJtacpopov,  in  his  estimation.  In- 
sontes:  „nullo  crimine  polluti,  sed  taedio  vitae;  propter  aerumnarum 
molem,  qua  oppressos  se  videbant46  — thus  Servius  felicitously,  as 
I think,  paraphrases  the  term;  and,  approving  and  adopting  this 
paraphrase,  we  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  think  of  such  persons 
only  as  had  made  their  voluntary  escape  out  of  life  in  consequence 
of,  for  instance,  a temperament  over-heavily  laden  by  natural  orga- 
nization, or,  of  such  acute  feelings  and  fastidious  views  as  had  ren- 
dered them  too  delicate  and  sensitive  to  he  willing  and  able  to  en- 
dure and  overcome  external  trials.  Perhaps,  Augustinus  was,  there- 
fore, not  merely  stretching  a point,  when  he  reckoned  *)  even  a Lu- 
cretia  to  the  class  of  Virgil’s  „insontestf ; and,  if  our  Poet  had  been 
a Christian,  the  said  churchfather  would,  I presume,  with  equal  justice, 
have  declared  him  to  mean  by  „insontes“  also,  among  others,  such 
Christian  virgins  and  matrons  as  had  committed  suicide  from  a mo- 
tive not  essentially  dissimilar  from  that  which  had  actuated  yon  Ro- 
man heroine.  At  all  events,  the  epitheton  under  discussion  implies 
the  absence  of  all  moral  guilt,  the  suicidal  deed  itself  excepted;  and, 
moreover,  involves  a declaration,  as  I take  it,  that  by  mere  suicide 
in  and  by  itself  the  persons  under  mention  had  not  committed  a 
crime,  had  not  incurred  guilt,  were  still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
„insontes“,  and,  therefore,  could  not  deserve  punishment;  and,  con- 
sequently, I find  myself  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  Gibbon's  ver- 
dict which  he,  however,  does  not  trouble  himself  to  argue2)  (ubi 
supra):  ^suicides  are  enumerated  by  Virgil  among  the  unfortunate, 
rather  than  the  guilty. “ 


9 Dc  civit.  Dei,  lib.  I,  c.  19.  When  we  come  to  discuss  patristic  lite- 
rature, we  shall  learn  what  else  Augustinus  broaches  in  connexion  with  this 
matter,  and  here  content  ourselves  with  intimating  that  we  do  not  exactly 
agree  with  him  on  this  part  of  his  views.  *)  The  reader  may  remember  that, 
besides  the  occasional  glances  at  this  Virgilian  poem  in  bis  Decline  and  Fall, 
Gibbon  wrote  an  elaborate  essay  (Miscellaneous  works,  vol.  II,  p.  497  ff.),  in 
which  he  controverts  and,  as  I think,  successfully  subverts  Warburton’s  view 
that  the  descent  of  Aeneas  was  intended  to  convey  a representation  of  the 
Eleusininn  mysteries;  but  in  this  treatise  ho  has  not  reverted  to  the  question 
now  before  us. 
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But  I will  now  fairly  state  also  what  has  appeared  to  me  the 
strongest,  and  indeed  the  only,  objection  to  the  opinion  we  have 
just  arrived  at  Addison  (ubi  supra)  supposes  Virgil  to  have  been 
a Platonist,  and  that  „insons“  here  signifies  having  had  no  real 
motive  at  all > but,  on  the  contrary,  ejecting  the  soul  out  of  the 
body  from  sheer  lothing  of  life  and  mere  wanton  thoughtlessness. 
Some  little  apparent  ground  for  this  view,  which,  by  the  by,  Justus 
LipsiuB,  perhaps,  also  meant  by  bis  ^Virgilius  Platonissans might, 
perhaps,  be  found  in  the  contemptuous  form  of  the  verb  „projicere“, 
on  the  model  of  Aristotle’s  &co(JdXXetv  (if  I recollect  rightly,  in  his 
work  de  anima;  but  I owe  this  verbal  reference  to  the  notes  in 
Valpy’B  edit,  in  usum  Delpbini).  Service  explains  it  aptly  by  „cum 
dilectu,  quasi  rem  vUem-‘j  and  it  is  certainly  much  more,  at  least, 
apparently  scornful  than  e.  g.  Seneca’s  „se  emitter©46,  and  the  in- 
variable Stoic  and  even  Neo  Platonic  SSdfeiv  laoxiv  or  with 
as  object,  and  the  frequent  intercalation  of  too  (3too  or  too  Cgv, 
whence  their  stereotype  expression  £€070)719  for  suicide,  *)  According 
to  Plato  (vide  §.  25),  now,  just  suchlike  motiveless  ennui -suicide 
was  the  most,  nay,  the  only,  really  criminal  kind  of  self-destruction. 
Nevertheless,  the  entire  context  in  which  the  „insontestt  occurs,  i.  e. 
the  juxta-position  with  infant -souls  and  unjustly  condemned  adults, 
seems  to  me  to  oppose  the  possibility  of  our  conceiving  that  Virgil 
meant  to  consider  their  being  „insontes“  as  an  intensification  of 
tbefr  culpability.  — Jortin,  on  the  contrary,  endeavors  to  prove  that 
Virgil  was  an  Epikurist ; and,  if  such  were  the  case,  there  would 
be  therein  (vide  §.  27)  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  our  convincing 
ourselves  that  our  Latin  Roman  poet  intended  by  the  passage  be- 
fore us  aught  more  than  a mere  intimation  to  the  effect  that  the 
said  „insontes“  were  in  the  realm  of  shades  simply  uncomfortable, 
e.  g.  from  a consciousness  of  the  folly  and  needlessness  of  their  deathly 
deed.  — But,  I do  not  know  in  the  least,  upon  what  grounds  it 
would  be  feasible  to  pronounce  Virgil  a disciple  of  either  of  the 
above  mentioned  philosophic  schools,  or,  if  you  like,  of  any  phi- 
losophic school.  At  all  events,  however,  Platonism  was  far  less 
prevalent  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Augustus  than  Stoicism  and  Epi- 
knrism,  and  the  latter  would  appear  to  have  been  more  suitable  to 

jSSjWda  Ashton’s  note,  quoted  on  p.  121  of  Gaisford’s  edition  of  Hiero- 
^K^W^in  aurea  oarmina,  and  cf.  §.  23  of  our  Treatise  where  Gaisford 
njff  gMw  instead  of  atop. 
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an  erotic  and  Idyllic  poet,  distinguished  less  by  speculative  Vigor 
than  by  sensuous  refinement,  than  the  former.  Vide  what  will  be 
said  on  Horace  §.  19.  — Heyne,  *)  after  having  declared  himself 
utterly  at  a loss  to  discover  either  the  idea,  or  the  legal  authority, 
of  the  Poet  in  assigning  to  suicides  the  place  and  lot  above  describ- 
ed, conjectures  that  he  had  the  work  of  some  Pythagorean,  e.  g. 
Empedokles,  before  him,  when  he  composed  this  passage,  conse- 
quently, of  a philosopher  whom,  if  this  incident  be  euriositatis  c&usfi 
worth  alluding  to,  antiquity  generally  supposes  — for  the  accounts 
are  not  by  any  means  uniform  — to  have  died  a voluntary  death 
himself.3)  If  the  reader  care  to  indulge  in  reflections  of  his  own 
on  the  probability  or  improbability  of  this  conjecture,  he  is  requested 
to  turn  to  old  Brackets  well-known  monument  of  German  industry, 
and  there  inspect  the  theses  of  those  works  of  Empedokles1  „qui 
hodie  desiderantur46 , as  yon  dry  chronicler  of  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy expresses  himself. 

However,  there  are  sundry  other  passages  in  the  AenSis  which 
we  must  enlist  into  the  service  of  our  immediate  enquiry,  and  which 
will  enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  that  Virgil  could  not,  consistently 
with  himself,  have  intended  to  represent  in  the  passage  just  discuss- 
ed suicide  per  se  as  anything  per  se  guilty,  impious,  and  either 
likely  or  deserving  to  be  dealt  with  severely  in  the  regions  of  re- 
tribution. 

The  story  of  Dido3)  is  to  everybody  „ familiar  as  household  words.46 
She  herself  is  made  to  extol  her  own  suicidal  end:  „et  nunc  magni 
mei  sub  terras  ibit  imago46,  though,  of  course,  the  said  „magnustf 
is  here  not  to  be  understood  in  a moral  sense,  but  only  in  the 
sense  of  illustrious,  far-famed.  Virgil,  moreover,  with  poetical  sym- 
pathy excuses  her  final  deed  as  an  act  of  madness  („num  — furo- 
re46), in  which  lines  the  „merka  nec  morte46  manifestly  signify: 
without  having  committed  any  flagrant  act,  so  that  she,  too,  would 
have  to  be  numbered  among  the  ^iosontes46;  yet,  to  her  Virgil  as- 


*)  Vide  bis  notae  in  bis  last  large  edition  of  the  works  of  Virgil.  2)  If 
the  well-known  narrative  about  Empedokles  deserve  any  credit  at  all,  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  imagine  that,  as  a scientific  man,  he  had  gone 
forth  to  explore  the  volcano,  had  in  his  zeal  or  ignorance  fallen  into  the 
crater  or  lava,  and  that  one  of  his  metallic  shoes,  with  which  he  had  equipp- 
ed himself  for  greater  ease  or  safety,  was  subsequently  found,  having  been 
carried  into  the  sight  of  men  by  some  natural  accident.  *)  Lib.  IV,  especially 
line  064,  with  which  cf.  lines  696,  697. 
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signs,  as  nr  have  already  seen,  a habitation  even  somewhat  nearer 
the  confines  of  Tartarus , L e.  among  the  unhappy  lovers. 

Less  well-known,  or,  at  all  events,  less  noticed  in  relation  to 
our  topic,  is  Virgil’s  introduction  of  Cato  Uticensis  into  his  epos, 
perhaps,  because  some  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  the  in- 
terpreters as  to  whether  the  mention  be  really  of  him  or  of  Cato 
the  Censor.  But  of  this  critical  dispute  by  and  by.  Just  as  in  the 
Iliad  Hephaistos  is  made  to  fashion  with  his  own  hand  the  armor 
which  Thetis  desired  for  her  son,  our  Latin  imitator  and  modifier 
of  the  Greek  model  lets  the  artist-god  Vulcan  direct  bis  Cyclopean 
workmen  to  execute  a shield  for  Aeneas  at  his  divine  mother’s  re- 
quest; and  Virgil,  when  describing  the  prophetic  depictments  of  Ro- 
man story  on  the  said  shield,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  oommend  and 
land  Cato,  f)  whom  he  represents  not  only  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Eh/sian  fields,  but  also  even  as  a sort  of  Judge  placed  over  the 
innocent:  „secretosque  pios;  his  dantem  jura  Catonem.**  Serving 
(ad  h.  1.).  „Ut  supra  VI,  852.  diximus,  Cmsorium  signifies t;  non 
Uticensem,  qui  oontra  Caesarem  bella  suscepit  [Quomodo  enim  piis 
jura  redder  et,  qui  in  se  impius  fuit?J  Et  supergressus  est  hoc  loco 
Homed  dispositionem.  Siquidem  file  Minoen,  Rhadamantum,  Aea- 
cum  de  impife  judicare  dicit;  hie  Romanum  ducem  innocentibus  dare 
jura  commemorate  And  the  same  commentator  ad  VX  842.  Magne 
Cato.  Censorium  dicit,  qui  scripsit  histories:  multa  enim  bella  con- 
fedt:  nam  Uticensum  praesente  Augusto,  contra  quern  pater  ejus  et 
dimieavit,  et  Anticatones  scripsit,  laudare  non  poterat*  Among  mo- 
dem writers,  Holdsworth2)  inclined  to  the  same  view,  though  not 
without  some  misgivings,  because  — this  is  his  reason  — Augustus, 
our  poet’s  patron,  was  not  disinclined  to  commend  the  younger  Cato. 
However,  there  are  other  reasons  which,  as  I think,  ought  not  only 
to  have  made  him  waver,  but  to  have  induced  him,  as,  if  I mistake 
not,  more  able  as  well  as  more  recent  interpreters  have  done,  to 
let  the  balance  incline  in  favor  of  Cato  of  Utica.  It  is  not  of  much 
weight  that  Cato  the  Censor  had  already  been  introduced  (VI,  842) ; 
but  the  whole  context  of  our  passage  in  its  historical  bearings,  e.  g. 
the  mention  of  Catiline  in  the  same  period,  seems  to  me  decisive 
proof  that  the  younger  Cato  is  here  meant.  And,  as  to  Servius’ 
courtly  and  diplomatic  objection  ^praesente  Augusto**  &c.,  had  not 

Lib.  Vm,  1.  679.  jj)  Remarks  and  Dissertations  on  Virgil,  1768,  pp. 
324,  325. 
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Horace  himself  fought  with  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  an<f  did 
not  this  same  Horace,  whilst  under  the  patronage  of  the  founder  of 
the  Roman  monarchy,  ting1)  of  Cato  as  the  hero  of  liberty? 

„Et  can  eta  terrarum  subacta 

Praeter  atrocem  2)  animum  Catonia.u  3) 

Of  course,  I am  very  far  from  imagining  that  Virgil  assigned  to 
Cato  this  blissful  abode  and  sacred  dignity  in  consequence  of  his 
self-inflicted  death;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  he  does  so 
in  spite  of  it!  And,  as  to  Serving’  exclamation  of  wonderment 
„quomodo  enim*  &c.,  it  is  Ms  own  thought,  and  does  not  affect 
one  way  or  the  other  the  sentiments  of  the  author  he  was  # com- 
menting upon.  Interpreters  often  feel  called  upon,  nor  unjustly  so, 
to  give  vent  to  similar  interrogations,  when  they  catch  their  authors 
„napping“,  forgetting  or  contradicting  themselves.  Our  business, 
however,  is  merely  to  state  facts,  not  to  account  for  poetic  licenses, 
or  to  apologize  for  poetic  inconsistencies. 

Another  very  critical  passage  in  the  AenSid  is  the  one  relating  to 
the  death  of  Amata  which  we  have,  however,  referred  to  and  dis- 
cussed already  in  §.  9 for  a special,  almost  merely  formal,  purpose. 
We  there  showed,  by  dint  of  analogous  passages  from  the  writings 
of  classical  antiquity,  as  far  as  proof  in  such  a matter  is  possible, 
that  Virgil  evidently  applied  the  epithet  „ informe*  only  to  that  mode 
of  suicide  which  Amata  had  adopted,  viz.  self-suspension,  and  not 
to  suicide  as  such,  not  to  suicide  in  general,  so  that  those  err  who 
have  put  a decisive  and  sweeping  anti-suicidal  construction  upon  the 
said  epithet.  And  what  was  then  said  by  way  of  attempt  to  explain 
the  origin  and  cause  of  the  dishonor  and  ignominy  attached  by  the 
Romans  and  Greeks,  in  a certain  measure,  to  self-destruction  by 
means  of  a rope,  may  be  here  borne  in  mind ; for  Amata  was,  pal- 
pably, no  favorite  of  Virgil’s,  either  humanly  or  poetically:  where- 
fore, he  even  forces  a point  to  render  her  (superstitiously)  more 
odious  by  letting  her  hang  herself;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  Fabius 


*)  Carm.  n,  1,  23.  2)  Of  coarse,  atrox  must  here  be  taken  in  a good 
sense.  Doderlein,  when  comparing  it  with  saevus  and  trux,  explains  it  in 
this  passage  us  = severus,  the  opposite  of  light-hearted  and  externally  friendly 
(affable),  and  quotes  as  apposite  use  from  Silius  Italic »r  ©.  g.  atrox  Reguli 
fides.  Vide  his  Satcinifte  ©gnengme  tmb  Gtymotogien , 2$.  I,  p.  40.  8)  Nor 
may  it  be  unseasonable  to  remark  that  also  sundry  other  Roman  writers  in  the 
imperial  times  praised  Cato,  e.  g.  Floras,  IV,  9,  Seneca,  do  prov.  2,  Martial 
I,  8,  and  Val.  Maximal  also.  <■ 
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PicUr  lets  her  starve  herself  to  death,  andP?*o,  as  quoted  by  Heyne, 
merely  says  that  she  committed  suicide.  Had  Virgil’s  position  to 
her  been  kindred  to  his  position  to  Dido,  who  was  evidently  a fa- 
vorite of  his  — for  poets,  too,  are  occasionally  partial  to  the  per- 
sonal offsprings  of  their  inspiration  — , he  would  have,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  excused  her  final  deed  with  the  same  amount  of  gentle 
sympathy;  for  her  motive  was,  if  anything,  nobler , and  her  state  of 
mind,  according  even  to  his  own  showing,  equally  distracted.  We, 
consequently,  aver  that  also  the  „informe“  at  issue  cannot  be  turned 
to  any  anti-suicidal  ethical  purpose. 

But  to  return,  and  to  conclude.  Scarcely  aught  more  remains  to 
be  said  concerning  the  certainly  somewhat  gloomy  destiny  of  sui- 
cides which  Virgil  has,  very  mal  h,  propos,  according  to  my  own  view 
and  taste,  embroidered  into  his  fictitious  picture  of  Hades.  I cannot 
agree  with  Tzchirner  who  sees  (p.  140  of  the  work  quoted  in  §.  15) 
in  it  vestiges  of  a former  anti-suicidal  religious  faith  among  the  Ro- 
mans; for  it  proves  in  this  respect  just  as  little  as  that  passage  in 
die  elder  Pliny  which  Tzchirner  adduces  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
which  we  shall  fully  discuss  in  §.  34.  Nor  can  I agree  with  Stftud- 
lin  who  (p.  63  of  the  work  quoted  in  the  Preface)  asserts  that  Vir- 
gil „fprfd}t  gtuat  aUerbingd  f^tcr  eittcr  SBolttmetnung  getnfifj" ; for,  on 
the  one  hand,  I know  of  no  other  analogous  passage  in  Roman  li- 
terature which  ^ould  bear  out  this  view  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
popular  opinion,  nor  does  St&udlin  profess  to  have  discovered  any ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  Virgil’s  countryman  and  almost  cotemporary  fellow- 
bard,  Tatius,  most  certainly  seems  to  represent  an  altogether  oppo- 
site Roman  creed  of  his  day  on  this  subject,  when  speaking  of  the 
suicidal  prophet  Maeon.  *)  At  all  events,  however,  we  venture  upon 
these  two  remarks.  Firstly,  Virgil’s  lines  under  specific  consideration 
are  certainly  very  beautiful,  but  their  very  beauty,  since  it  was  in 
part  mere  imitation  from  Homer,  might,  perhaps,  be  said  to  evidence 
the  want  of  individual  subjective  sincerity  or  objective  religions 
earnestness,  and,  as  we  have  already  shown  in  §.  3,  exercised  no 
practical  efficacy  in  his  own  day  among  the  Romans.  And,  secondly, 
worthy  of  all  attention  has  the  general  remark  of  Gerlach’s  appeared 
to  me,  with  which  (I  shall  alter  it  only  slightly)  he  concludes  a 

0 Vide  e.  g.  in  the  Theb.  lib.  Ill,  108,  109  the: 

„Nunc  qitoque  Tartareo  multum  diviius  Averno 

Elyiias,  i,  carpe  plagaa — — 
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critique  on  merely  local  matters  connected  with  Virgil's  deseriJRon 
of  the  shadow -realm:1)  „out  of  this  strange  mixture  of  homerie 
conceptionsy  local  legends,  platonic  dogmas  and  other  pbilosophema 
no  char  image  of  the  object  could  shape  itself  in  the  soul  of  the 
poet  who,  therefore,  was  unable  to  afford  unto  others  an  individual 
and  a definite  conception  thereof.66 

III.  Dante. 

Heyne,  in  his  notes  on  Virgil,  incidentally  says,  in  regard  to 
suicides:  „Gravius  illi  puniuntur  in  Dantis  Inferno,  v.  Canto  XIII. “ 
This  bint  we  will  now  follow  out  to  the  best  of  our  means  and 
ability. 

All  earnest  students  of  genuine  poetry  are  aware  that,  when  an 
exile  from  his*  native  city  and  a persecuted  fugitive,  this  sternly 
thoughtful  and  religiously  wrathful  Florentine  sought  occupation,  so- 
lace, and  vengeance  by,  as  it  were,  fleeing  away,  on  speculation’s 
and  imagination’s  winged  steed,  out  of  the  bonds  of  the  body  and 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  earth  even  into  that  mysterious  triple- 
realm which  the  „mythologico  - theologic  system “ of  his  creed  and 
age  had  created  unto  itself:  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise.  Nor  can 
the  reader,  whether  superficial  or  painstaking,  of  „the  Divine  Co- 
medyu fa?l  to  know  that  the  utterances  therein  are  often  strikingly 
obscure  by  force  of  their  extreme  figurativeness  or  eruditeness,  and 
the  revelations  therein  often  startlingly  peculiar  by  force  of  that 
scholastic  lore  and  temperamental  glow  which  inspired  and  indited 
it  „Dark  as  the  darkest  oracle66  and  ^hidden  in  the  light  of  thought64 
are  phrases  which  might  be  applied  to  the  great  didactic  epos  before 
us  with  a singular  measure  of  propriety;  and,  therefore,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  difficulty  upon  difficulty  even  in  the  few  lines  which 
will  engage  our  especial  attention. 

Our  banished  wanderer-poet  proved  his  predilection  for  the  Man- 
tuan minstrel,  whose  works  had,  no  doubt,  been  to  him  at  school 
and  college  instructor,  guide,  quickener  in  matters  of  taste,  form, 
language,  by  selecting  him  for  his  fictitious  companion  on  his  ve»n 
turesome  path  and  for  the  eloquent  interpreter  of  his  wondrous  vi- 
sions, as  long  as  the  punishments  of  Hell  and  the  sufferings  of  Pur- 
gatory constitute  the  inhold  of  bis  song,  i.  e.  until  the  portals  of 
Paradise  were  opened  to  let  him  gaze  on  the  rewards  of  the  Blessed; 

0 «tftortfte  1841,  p.  870. 
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*n<rthen  Virgil  as  a Heathen  was  obliged  to  giro  up  his  office  to 
the  poet’s  departed  and  sainted  love,  Beatrice.  And,  howsoever 
different  in  theme,  spirit,  faith  the  Divine  Comedy  is  from  the  Ae- 
nets,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  not  only  the  Virgilian  „proxima 
delude*  Ac.  partly  induced  Dante  to  exhibit  likewise  the  fate  of  sui- 
tides  in  bis  extraordinary  phantasmagoria,  but  that  also  the  influence 
of  yon  other  Virgilian  passage  „bis  dantem*  Ac.  may  be  traeed  in 
the  Divine  Comedy.  Dante,  however,  had  learnt  Ethics  from  Aristotle 
whom  he  calls  „il  maestro  di  color  che  sanno“  (cf.  e.  g.  Inferno 
XI,  79 ft),  and  Theology  from  Thomas  of  Aquino,  and,  therefore, 
(vide  the  later  §§  on  these  two  moralists),  suicides  were  sure  to  meet 
with  a severer  judgment  at  bis  hands  than  Virgil  had  inclined  or 
dared  to  pronounce  upon  them. 

He,  namely,  places  them  in  Hell,  in  that  Hell  on  the  limning  of 
which  his  life-full  phantasy  seems  to  have  expended  its  richest  colors 
and  its  most  strained  energies,  be  It  because  he  found  the  most 
and  the  fittest  images  and  types  for  it  in  the  phenomena  and  facts 
of  the  earth  in  his  own  land  and  time,  or,  be  it  because  his  own 
dreary  creed  and  intense  passions  could  best  verify  themselves  there, 
or,  be  it  because  human  imagination  in  general,  as  if  by  some  in- 
herent law  and  principle,  sooner  grows  weary  and  weak  over  the 
contemplation,  conception  and  embodiment  of  what  is  pleasing  and 
blissful  than  of  terror -inspiring  visions.1)  — And,  having  placed 
8nitide8  in  Hell,  Dante  displays  bis  genius  by  impassioned  sensuous 
details  of  their  miseries  in  such  wise  as  we  shall  presently  state. 
According  to  his  notion  and  representation,  Hell  is  funnel-shaped , 
the  least  guilty  of  evil-doers  being  located  in  the  widest  space  which 
is  nearest  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  whereas  the  worst  criminals 
inhabit  the  narrowest  space  which  is  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  so  that  Lucifer  as  absolute  Evil  dwells  by  himself  in  the  in- 
Bermost,  i.  e.  the  last  and  smallest,  point.  Or,  if  we  imagine  Dan- 
te’s Inferno  to  ourselves  as  a target,  Lucifer  would  occupy  th8  so- 
called  bull’s  eye,  the  central  point  of  black,  around  which  the  nu- 
merous ever -widening  rings  (cerchi) , themselves  again  containing 
smaller  circles  (gironi),  are  drawn.  Those  suicides,  now,  who  are 
brought  before  us  as  conspicuous  sufferers  our  Poet  places  in  the 

f)  Cf.  in  this  last  point  of  view  e.  g.  Hilton’s  Paradise  Lost  as  compared 
with  bis  Paradise  Regained,  and  onr  greatest  imaginative  artist’s,  the  late 
Joke  Martin's,  Pandaemonium  as  compared  with  his  Rivers  of  Bliss. 
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second  (smaller)  circle  of  the  seventh  (larger)  ring,  i.  e.  about  a 
dozen  rings  away  from  the  lowest  depth,  and,  consequently,  pretty 
near  the  top:  which  same  very  position,  meant,  of  course,  r« 
something  allegorical  or  emblematical,  pronounces  them  in  a minor 
degree  wretched  than  numerous  other  classes  of  sinners,  for  instance, 
those  who  have  taken  bribes,  hypocrites,  flatterers,  seducers,  sooth- 
sayers, robbers  who,  one  and  a1!,  are  placed  lower  down  in  the 
Dan  tern  Inferno. 

Dante,  conceiving  sircide  genericafly  as  a deed  of  violence , pla- 
ces in  the  identical  ring  with  suicides  not  only  murderers,  i.  e.  per- 
sons who  have  committed  violence  against  others , but  also  gamblers, 
spendthrifts,  i.  e.  persons  who  hare  committed  violence  agamst  their 
own  property.1) 

„Puote  uomo  avere  in  sfc  man  violenta, 

£ ne’  snoi  bend;  e perb  nel  secondo 
Giron  convien  che  senza  pro  si  penta 
Qnalnnque  priva  §h  del  vostro  mondo, 

Biscazza,  e fonde  la  sua  facultade ; 

E piange  lk  dove  esser  dee  giocondo." 

That  suicides  should  find  a place  beside  murderers:  this  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  much  of  what  we  have  adduced  and  elucidated 
already  in  our  first  introductoiy  chapter;  but  the  immediate  juxta- 
position of  spendthrifts2)  certainly  does  at  first  sight  appear  strange. 
Two  more  or  less  probable  or  possible  solutions  of  this  ethical  diffi- 
culty, however,  would  seem  to  suggest  themselves  pretty  readily, 
viz.  firstly,  most  certainly  excessive  extravagance,  more  especially  in 
the  form  of  dissipation  and  gambling,  has  at  all  times  proved  a most 
fruitful  source  of  subsequent  blood -shed,  both  by  murder  and  by 
suicide ; and,  secondly,  perhaps,  Dante  was  here  really  restricting  his 
catalogue  of  squanderers  to  such  as,  fearing  poverty  and  disgrace, 
or  otherwise  rendered  despondent  and  desperate,  had  subsequently 
become  suicides,  or,  at  least,  in  utter  weariness  and  wantonness  had 
carelessly  and  rashly  perilled  and  shortened  their  ovm  lives.  However, 
we  must  test  this  conjecture  by  such  materials  as  the  poem  itself 
presents  to  us.  In  other  parts  of  this  Canzone,  namely,  names  are 
mentioned  to  us,  the  names  of  real  persons  out  of  cotemporary  story, 


*)  Canzone  XI,  40—45.  *)  Think,  however,  of  e.  g.  the  emphasis  of  the 
verb  biscauare,  i.  e.  giocare  alia  bisca  e perdervi  il  suo,  as  one  of  the  Ita- 
lian commentators  explains  it  (e  fonde , sc.  altrimente,  in  altre  dissolutoxxe)  ; 
and  of.  Dante’s  description  of  the  fourth  (larger)  ring. 
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via.  Peter  delle  Vigue,  Bmmmo  Lano,  and  a certain  Jacob.  About 
the  end  of  the.  first  of  these  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since,  as  his 
life,  so  his  death  has  found  a place  in  general  history.  We  learn, 
for  instance,  irom  Raumer’s  classical  work1)  that,  in  the  middle  of 
the  13th  centuiy,  he  was  chancellor  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  II, 
and  that  he,  because  bis  imperial  master,  believing  him  guilty  of 
sundry  crimes  which  had  been  laid  to  his  charge,  had  caused  him  to 
be  blinded  and  imprisoned,  really  destroyed  himself.  But  I have 
Med  to  learn  aught  clear  and  certain  from  the  various  commenta- 
tors on  the  Div’ue  Comedy2)  about  either  Lano  or  Jacob  whose 
story  can  only  have  possessed  a local  and  a temporary  interest,  and 
the  said  commentators  themselves  are,  therefore,  anything  bat  una- 
nimous, more  especially  as  regards  Jacob.  It  would  appear,  as  far 
as  I can  gather,  that  Lano  had  only  unnecessarily  and  wantonly 
though  ho  could  have  fled,  sought  death  in  the  battle  of  Toppo, 
because,  having  dissipated  bis  fortune,  be  feared  poverty.  His  case, 
therefore,  might  he  ranked  in  the  category  of  suicide  (vide  a strange 
parallel  in  the  Spartan  treatment  of  the  death  of  Aristodemos,  §.  34). 
And,  as  to  Jacob  (della  Capella  di  Sant  Andrea),  I incline  to  prefer 
e.  g.  Kannegiesser’s  account  (in  the  4th  edit,  of  his  work),  according 
to  which  he  was  an  unbridled  rood  from  Padua  who  had  only 
squandered  away  his  whole  substance  in  an  insane  manner,  to  the 
account  which  e.  g.  Heigelin  (p.  98)  gives  that  he  made  away  with 
himself  after  he  had  got  through  his  property.  And  I incline  to  do 
so  not  only  or  chiefly,  because  the  former  commentator’s  annotations 
hear  throughout  evidence  of  multifarious  and  accurate  study,  whereas 
those  of  the  latter  are  throughout  commonplace  and  superficial,  but 
mainly,  if  not  solely,  because  our  poem  itself  would  seem  to  esta- 
blish a distinction  between  Peter  delle  Yigne,  an  undoubted  suicide, 
and  Lano,  whose  suicide  was  less  direct,  and  is  not  by  Dante  con- 
ceived as  suicide,  and  Jacob  who,  as  I take  it,  did  not  destroy 
himself  at  all  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  is  not  meant  by 
Dante  to  be  considered  in  any  light  except  that  of  an  unprincipled 
squanderer  and  gambler,  as  which  also  Lano  is  presented  to  us  by 


*)  ®ef$i$tt  bn  #e$en ftaufen,  SB.  IV,  pp.  223—226,  cf.  also  fkttage  I, 
pp.  545—550.  2)  £.  g.  Streckfuss,  Kannegiesser,  Heigelin,  Philalethes.  I may 
and  amst  here  express  my  regret  that  not  by  any  means  ali  those  works  I 
should  have  wished  to  consult  are  at  present  within  my  reach,  e.  g.  Cary's 
and  Carlyle’s  versions  and  notes. 
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our  poet;  for  — and  this  we  most  mark  — whereas  soiddes  pro- 
per, like  delle  Vigne,  receive  a vegetable  character,  Lane  and  Ja- 
cob retain  human  shape , though  without  vestment,  i.  e.  without  a 
shade -like  corporeity.  However,  this  merely  preliminarily  for  the 
present;  we  now  pass  on  to  a closer  analysis  of  the  matter,  as  base 
of  which  the  passages  mentioned  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  will 
serve.  *) 

Lucretia  and  Zeno  are  in  the  first  circle  of  praiseworthy  Heathens 
beside  Sokrates,  Plato,  Ac.  Dido  and  Cleopatra  are  in  the  second 
circle  among  the  voluptuaries.  Brutus  and  Cassius  are  in  the  very 
lowest  circle  among  those  who  have  committed  treachery  against 
benefactors.  [I  may  also  here  incidentally  allude  to  the  fearful  lot 
and  spot  Dante  assigns  unto  Judas  Iscariot,  but  not,  because  he  was 
a suicide,  but  because  he  had  been  a traitor:  our  poet,  like  many 
other  moralists,  justly  deeming  treaehery  the  vilest,  because  the  most 
cowardly,  of  crimes,  and  treachery  for  filthy  lucre  worst  of  all,  not 
to  speak  of  the  character  of  the  person  by  him  betrayed.]  Cato 
Uticensis,  finally,  is  not  in  Hell  at  all,  but  in  a kind  of  Vestibule 
to  Purgatory.  — Is,  then,  this  from  the  above  different,  and  in  itself 
again  various,  location  of  Pagan  suicides  an  inconsistency  on  the 
part  of  the  Italian  poet?  Was  he  not  rightly  clear  within  himself 
about  tile  nature  of  suicide  and  the  measure  of  its  guilt?  Or,  dM 
he  purpose  Intimating  that  the  sin  of  suicide  as  such  was  not,  ami 
could  not  be,  properly  manifest  to  the  Heathen,  and  that  they,  there- 
fore, are  judged  according  to  other  features  in  their  character  and 
other  incidents  in  their  conduct?  — Two  circumstances  induce  me 
to  answer  this  our  last  question  in  the  affirmative.  Firstly,  a some- 
what obscure2)  passage  in  which  Dante  lets  Virgil  say  of  the  soul 
of  the  suicide: 

„Cade  in  la  selva,  e non  Pfe  parte  scelta; 

Ma  lk,  dove  fortuna  la  balestrau  : — 

And,  secondly,  when  treating  of  Christians,  Dante  lets  all  of 
them  load  upon  themselves  by  the  act  of  self-destruction  equal  guilt, 
and,  consequently,  makes  no  difference  in  the  punishment  inflicted 
upon  them.  However,  before  we  proceed  to  describe  such  punish- 
ment, it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  what  strange  reflections  Louis 

*)  Inferno  IV,  ls8,  138;  V,  61—63;  XXXIV,  64—67;  XIH,  94—106,  and 
mark  especially  97  , 98;  Purgatorio,  Canzone  I,  and  Paradiso,  Canzone  XIV. 
*)  Vide  upon  it  Kanncgiester,  0.  I,  p.  210. 
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Badne  was  lad  into  by  the  feet  that  Dante  assigned  to  Cato  of 
Odes  the  prae- purgatorial  place  I have  already  alluded  to.  After 
haying  praised  Milton’s  anti-suicidal  teachings,  of  which  we  shall  by 
and  by  take  notice,  he  severely  upbraids,  and  Inveighs  against,  the 
singer  of  the  Divine  Comedy  for  the  opposite , for  criminal  immora- 
lity on  this  score.1)  „Et  comment  excuser  le  Dante,  qul  Itablit 
Somme  gardien  du  Purgatohre  Caton  d’Utique?  II  a appris  aux  hom- 
mes  quo  la  liberty  est  un  si  grand  bien , qu’on  aime  mieux  perdre 
la  vie,  qne  de  la  perdre. “ It  may  be  true  that  Dante’s  mode  of 
handling  Cato’s  case  is  a real  inconsistency,  more  especially  since  he 
prophesies  the  Utican’s  re-dothement  with  his  body  which  is  to  be 
radiant  of  glory  (vide,  however,  the  bint  I threw  ont  on  this  matter, 
when  speaking  of  the  Aenei's);  but  surely,  judging  from  the  tenor 
of  the  passage  I have  just  quoted , the  younger  Racine  must  have 
momentarily  forgotten,  since  we  cannot  reasonably  suppose  him  to 
have  been  entirely  ignorant  of,  such  portions  of  the  Inferno  as  we 
have  already  alluded  to  and  must  now  more  explicitly  dwell  upon. 
We  will  commence  by  extracting  Dante’s  own  words. 

„Quando  si  parte  l’anima  feroce 

Dal  corpo,  ond’  el  la  stessa  s’fe  disvelta, 

Minos  la  manda  alia  settima  foce. 

Cade  in  la  selva,  e non  l’fe  parte  scelta ; 

Ma  lk,  dove  fortuna  la  baleatra, 

Quivi  germoglia,  come  gran  di  spelta. 

Surge  in  vermena,  ed  in  pianfa  silvestra: 

L’Arpie,  pascendo  poi  delle  sue  foglie, 

Fanno  dolore,  ed  al  dolor  finestra. 

Come  l’altre,  verrem  per  nostre  spoglie; 

Ma  non  perb  ch’alcuna  sen  ri vesta; 

• Chb  non  b giusto  aver  cib,  ch’uom  si  toglie.“ 

Thus,  designating  the  suicidal  soul  by  what  (vide  §.  13)  we 
cannot  but  deem  the  more  strong  than  true  epithet  „feroce*,  he  lets 
it,  is  I have  already  hinted,  be  doomed  to  receive  a vegetable  cha- 
racter — in  gradual  growth  through  the  three  successive  stages  of 
agermqglia* , „ vermena*,  „pianta  silvestra*  — , veget ability  being, 
sa  we  generally  assume,  the  lowest  form  of  life.  But,  though  the 
said  *anima*  has  become  a plant,  it  as  such  still  suffers  pain,  and 
constantly  sighs.  Harpies,  as  symbol  of  remorse,  feed  on  its  foliage, 


*)  Oenvrea,  T.  IV,  p.  297  in  bis  elaborate  criticisms  an  le  Paradis  perdu. 
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nor  can  it  ever  get  its  body  back  again  as  garment,  whereas  aU 
other  kinds  of  Sinners  will,  like  the  Blessed,  re-assnme  their  bodies 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment* 

Such  is  a careful  illustration  of  Dante’s  self- created  vision  and 
self-revealed  destiny  of  suicides  in  the  future  world.  The  most  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  whole  Divine  Comedy  yields  no  further  light  on 
this  mistily  gloomy  matter,  unless  the  notes  I made,  whilst  reading 
through  the  book,  should  have,  when  I proceeded  to  employ  them, 
in  aught  misled  me  unwittingly  and  unwillingly  to  misunderstand  and 

misrepresent  It  is  difficult  to  retain  a perfectly  sure  footing  on  so 

slippery  a path;  it  is  difiicult  to  gaae  steadily  into  such  dazzling 

radiance.  We  will  not  attempt  to  play  the  part  of  an  Oedipus  and 

try  to  solve  this  riddle  which  the  Sphynx-like  minstrel  has  given 
us  about  Eternity ; we  will  stiU  less  essay  and  endeavor  to  recon- 
cile his  mystical  decree  against  the  self- slain  with  what  must  have 
been,  to  some  extent  at  least,  his  orthodox  creed  about  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body;  We  will,  rather,  content  ourselves  with  making 
two  merely  practical  concluding  observations.  I have  numbered  this 
daring  and  mighty  song  of  Dante’s  among  Epic  poems,  more  on 
account  of  its  affinity,  as  regards  our  theme,  to  the  Aeneis  than  in 
accordance  with  the  stereotype  classifications  of  aesthetical  science. 
Otherwise,  it  is,  like  e.  g*  the  book  of  Job,  rather  a Didactic  than 
an  Epic  work,  because  in  it  the  individuality  of  the  Poet  every- 
where betrays  and  reveals  itself  most  traceably  and  proveably.  His 
own  experience  and  faith,  not  only  the  history  and  spirit  of  his  age, 
he  has  evoked  and  shaped  into  it.  It  is  Dante’s  own  innermost  voice 
which  we  hear  in  it;  and  a great  practical  moral  purpose  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement: 

„ — — — L’ingegno  affreno, 

Perchb  non  corra  che  virtH  nol  guidi“  — 

his  guide  and  aim  throughout.  But,  nevertheless,  his  ^passing  strange* 
dealing  with  suicide  was  scarcely  calculated  to  work  ethically,  the 
correctness  of  which  assertion  the  example  of  Ugo  Foscolo,  who 
edited  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  commented  upon  it,1)  might  go  some 
way  to  demonstrate.  We  shall  see  in  §.  21  that  Foscolo,  when  he 
penned  his  Jacopo  Ortis,  was  himself  a defender  of  suicide,  and  lets 


Vide  e.  g.  in  his  Essays  on  Petrarch,  1823,  a ^parallel  between  Dante 
and  rotrard;1*,  p.  163  sqq. 
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bis  hero  die  suioidally ; yet  this  same  Jacopo  Ortta  possesses  an  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of,  and  a familiar  acquaintance  with,  the  Divine 
Comedy,  nay,  visits  the  grave  of  our  Bard  at  Ravenna,  when  he  is 
about  to  stab  himself,  and  then  and  there  exclaims  with  reference 
to  his  final  rash  deed:  „over  thy  urn,  father  Dante  1 whilst  embra- 
cing  it,  1 was  still  more  strongly  confirmed  in  my  intention  “ 

IV.  Spenser. 

We  now  turn  from  the  darkest  and  sternest  of  modern  poems 
to  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  childlike  Epics,  our  own  Spenser’s 
song  which,  though  the  production  of  the  statesman  of  a Protestant 
Queen  and  conceived  and  elaborated  in  nebulous  and  unruly  Ireland, 
looks  and  reads  like  an  offspring  rather  of  the  age  of  chivalry  and 
of  the  sunny  south.  The  scene1)  I am  about  to  crave  one  brief 
moment's  attention  for  — the  reader  shall  be  left  to  turn  to  it  for 
himself,  nor  will  he  regret  the  trouble  — is  one  of  the  most  judi- 
cious and  picturesqne  psychologico-allegorical  episodes  in  the  whole 
Romaunt.  Despair,  arising  from  the  two  most  frequent,  important, 
and  interesting  causes,  viz.  Love  and  Religion,  furnishes  the  Knight 
with  weapons  of  self-destruction,  and  prompts  him  to  the  deadly 
deed.  Argument  and  counter-argument  ensue.  But  Despair  triumphs 
over  the  stereotype  reasonings  employed  by  the  Knight.  However, 
when  he  is  about  to  turn  the  murderous  weapon  against  himself, 
Una  wrenches  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  withdraws  him  from  the  dan- 
gerous company,  into  which  he  had  fallen.  Thereupon,  Despair, 
disappointed  and  foiled,  would  fain  herself  give  death  unto  herself; 
but  she  is  incapacitated  from  doing  so. 

Not  infrequent  are  the  imitations  of  this  scene  in  later  and  latest 
English  poetry,  e.  g.  in  Bunyan’s  prose-  epos  »the  Pilgrim's  Progress* 
(to  which  especial  reference  wiU  be  made  for  a theological  purpose 
in  Sect.  IV),  and  in  Southey's  very  confused  and  very  tedious,  though 
earnestly  and  nobly  meant,  juvenile  epic,2)  where  we  find  Despair 
opposing  its  hoarse  and  hideous  note  to  those  Heavenly  voices  which 
were  wont  to  salute  the  lowly  maiden’s  ear,  and  reasoning  most 
diffusely,  but  rather  rhetorically  than  acutely,  in  defence  of  self-de* 


*)  Faery  Queen,  Book  I,  canto  X,  stanzas  28—53.  *)  Joan  of  Arc,  Book  I 
in  the  „ Vision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.*  By  the  by,  I know  not,  whether  it 
be  trne  that,  as  Osiander  fp.  148  of  the  book  quoted  in  §.  13)  states,  this 
ill-starred  heroine  was  really  accused  of  suicide,  because  she  threw  herself 
out  of  the  window  of  her  prison. 
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situation*  demonstrating  that  all  objections  to  the  commission  of  sui- 
cide are  the  mere  oflbprings  of  „ timid  piety*,  &c.,  whereas  the  Maid 
wards  off  its  attacks  upon  herself  by  averring  suicide  to  be  a birth 
of  „impious  pride*,  &c.,  and  the  spell  of  the  foul  temptation  is  broken, 
tike  an  impotent  billow  against  an  adamantine  rock,  by  such  strength 
and  resolution  as  the  consciousness  of  the  soul’s  immortality  imparts 
to  her  to  suffer  and  to  live  on,  in  spite  of  all  the  misery  she  feels, 
and  of  all  the  misery  prophesied  to  her.  — Yet,  honor  to  the  man 
who,  still  very  young,  set  himself  the  task  of  selecting  at  all  for 
the  theme  of  his  as  yet  untried  Muse  that  being  most  truly  and 
most  purely  heroic  in  every  manly  and  holy  sense  of  this  term, 
whom  the  English  Protestant  Shakspeare,  from  more  or  less  par- 
donable and  explicable  prejudice  and  ignorance  had  vilified,  and 
whom  the  French  Catholic  Voltaire,  from  wholly  unpardonable  and 
almost  inexplicable  want  of  patriotic  pride,  moral  feeling,  and  histo- 
rical veracity,  had  deridingly  ^dragged  down*  into  the  mud  and 
mire  of  — la  Pucellel 

V.  Milton. 

But,  weightier  and  grander,  nay,  of  almost  overpowering  subli- 
mity, is  the  manner  in  which  our  blind  bard  introduces  our  topic,  l) 
Here  again,  however,  bare  allusion  may  suffice;  for  what  educated 
Englishman  has  not  the  Poem  itself  cn  his  shelf,  if  he  care  to  refer 
to  it?  DeliHe 2)  observes  acutely.  „La  resolution  de  mourir,  pour 
finir  notre  misfere,  ne  montre  pas  tant  de  fermetd,  quo  la  dessein  de 
la  supporter,  et  de  se  soumettre  aux  dlcrets  de  la  providence;  c’est 
pourquoi  notre  auteur  attribue  avec  grande  dclicatesse  cette  pensde 
& Eve,  et  il  la  fait  d&approuver  h Adam* ; or,  as  the  same  Frenoh 
critic  also  expresses  himself,  en*’rely,  as  I take  it,  according  to  die 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  English  poet:  woman  in  her  ^weakness* 
proposes  what  man  in  his  „ wisdom*  rejects.  Louis  Racine  (in  the 
previously  quoted  work)  remarks  less  pertinently,  as  I think.  „ Milton 
est  trfes-estimable  d’avoir  fait  condamner  l’homicide  de  soi-mfeme  par 
le  pfere  du  genre  humain,  et  de  lui  faire  dire  que  le  desir  de  se  tuer 
est  une  faiblesse  indigne  de  rexcellence  de  rhomme.  Lcgon  utile 
que  donne  Milton  a $a  nation  “ I know  not,  whether  Milton  pur- 
posed to  be  so  purely  didactic  on  our  theme;  but,  on  the  one  band, 


*)  Paradise  Lost,  Book  X,  towards  ike  end.  *)  Vide  his  remarks  on 'this 
I assago  in  his  translation  of  our  poem,  1805. 
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be  whole  Incident  has  something  so  extremely  unnatural,  yet  so 
deeply  poetical,  about  it  that  I should  almost  incline  to  believe  that 
be  aesthetical  effect  in  its  purely  human  pathos  here  preponderated 
in  the  author’s  intent  over  the  ethical  instruction.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  regards  the  specifically  patriotic  design,  in  Milton’s  days 
(vide  §.  13)  suicide  would  not  appear  to  have  been  by  any  means 
a characteristic  propensity  and  practice  of  bis  nation.  — Subsequently, 
Milton  lets  Eve  propose  to  slay  herself  alone , and  from  the  noblest 
possible  of  motives:  to  which  proposition,  however,  her  spouse  also 
energetically  refuses  bis  consent  upon  religious  grounds.  But  we 
shall  do  well  to  break  off  here,  — ■ for  the  subject  is  delicate  unto 
the  touch  of  heterodoxy,  — and  to  commit  our  poet’s  whole  treat- 
ment of  self- slaughter  in  this  last  great  Epos  of  modern  European 
literature  to  the  student’s  own  reflections:  else  we  might,  for  in- 
stance, ask : how,  if  the  first  human  couple,  instead  of  (as  the  An- 
glican Articles  assume)  unintentionally  felling  all  future  mankind  by 
their  Fall,  had  (as  the  Puritan  thinker  imagines  possible)  remorse- 
fully slain  all  future  mankind  in  themselves  after  their  Fall?! 

Germany  echoed  the  voice  of  Milton,  though,  to  be  sure,  os  in 
theme,  so  in  weakness,  rather  that  of  his  Paradise  Regained  ban 
that  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  in  Klopstock’s  „Messlasa,  which  every 
German  and  every  Englishman  knows  by  name,  but  which  few  per- 
sons, whether  German  or  English,  have  now-a-days  be  patience  to 
read  through;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I really  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  keen- sighted,  though  unsentimental,  Lichtenberg  did  not 
evince  an  altogeber  wrong  taste,  when  he  confessed  *)  bat  be  one 
verse  of  the  psalmist’s  * before  the  mountains  were  brought  forb, 
or  ever  bou  hadst  foimed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  thou  art  Godu,  was  infinitely  more  to  bis 
religious  feelings  ban  the  whole  of  Klopstock’s  Messias.  Taylor, 
now,  asserts2)  that  in  the  said  religious  epos  the  penitence  and 
suicide  of  the  Traitor  are  narrated  „ tragically  and  sublimely.  “ Aye, 
might  have  been,  but  are  not,  i.  e.  the  Poet  had  the  best  possible 
opportunity  for  diseussing  our  very  theme  as  a natural  and  even 
a necessary  element  in*  his  song,  if  he  had  chosen  to  make  use  or 
it;  but  he  did  not  choose.  For,  Klopstock , bough  in  one  sense 
> 

*)  Vide  bis  autobiographical  sketch.  The  above  passage  stands  in  Ps.  90, 
▼.  2.  Survey  of  German  Literature,  vol.  I,  p.  275. 
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and  way  so  manly,  was  in  another  sense  and  way  so  effeminate  that 
he  preferred  dealing  in  the  most  sentimental  fictions  and  shapeless 
visions  to  portraying  the  palpably  striking  veritable  characters  and 
situations  in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  Thence,  bis  narrative  of 
the  deed  and  the  death  of  Judas,  in  themselves  so  susceptible  of 
dramatic  treatment  and  so  suggestive  of  ethical  reflections,  is  finished 
off  in  about  eight  lines,  and  Taylor’s  assertion  seems  little  better 
than  a mere  whim  of  b!s  own;  nor,  indeed,  is  suicide  as  such  so 
much  as  alluded  to  in  all  the  twenty  long-winded  Cantos. 

In  a1!  the  above-mentioned  modern  Epics  from  Spenser  down  to 
Southey  the  hero’s  or  heroine’s  moral  strength  or  religious  faith  suc- 
cessfully battles  against,  and  finally  overcomes,  the  inward  or  out- 
ward solicitation  to  self-destruction;  and,  as  we  may  say,  the  Poet 
himself,  reasoning  and  resolving  for  him  or  her,  and  applauding  the 
triumphant  issue,  in  so  far  fixes  his  „ canon  against  self-slaughter* ; 
albeit,  as  I think,  the  above-mentioned  scenes  were  not  so  much 
designed  to  be  of  a doctrinal  or  hortatory  nature  as,  rather,  to  give 
rise  and  shape  unto  interesting  episodes,  trial-scenes,  which  should 
furnish  the  poet’s  imagination  with  a welcome  opportunity  for  in- 
dulging in  what  will  ever  remain  pathetie,  though  ever  so  often  re- 
presented; for,  verily,  before  the  most  starry  souls,  bright  through 
love  and  pure  in  will,  the  darkest  and  heaviest  clouds  tempestuously, 
though  transiently,  drive. 

VL  Cooper. 

A remark  which  will  apply  equally  to  all  the  §§  in  this  Chapter, 
and  which  I,  therefore,  need  not  repeat,  is  this:  I shall  introduce 
only  such  belletristical  works  as  I consider  to  be  worthy  of  mention 
and  comment  because  of  their  literary  excellence  or  the  renown  of 
their  authors,  and  even  among  these  only  such  as  I happen  to  pos- 
sess that  familiar  acquaintance  with  which  may  warrant  me  in  speak- 
ing with  some  degree  of  confidence  about  them.  An  incidental  allu- 
sion to  our  topic  in  some  epos  of  a comparatively  unknown  poet 
would  not  appear  to  me  to  repay  in  any  wise  the  trouble  of  direct- 
ing the  reader’s  attention  to  it;  but,  though  even  the  name  of  Tho- 
mas Cooper,  „the  Chartist*,  may  be  unknown  to  some  of  those  into 
whose  hands  this  Treatise  of  mine  may  chance  to  come,  the  very 
title  *)  of  his  ^prison-rhyme*  would  seem  to  compel  me  not  to  pass 

The  Purgatory  of  Suicides.  In  tea  books,  1845.  Edit.  3,  1853. 
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by  in  silence  a performance  of  thls  living  poelf§,  lest  anybody  should 
imagine  that  what  a self-educated  man  of  the  people,  until  bis  28rd 
year  a shoe-maker,  then  a school-master,  then  an  under-worker  on 
a newspaper,  and,  finally,  rn  inmate  of  Stafford  gaol  on  account  of 
certain  seditious  speeches  and  riotous  acts  of  bis  during  the  Char- 
tist misdoings  in  the  Potteries,  thought  out  and  wrote  down  in  bis 
cell,  seemed  unfit  for  companionship  with  high-born  or  world-famed 
minstrels  who,  doubtless,  knew  more  about  h:story  and  phJlosophy, 
and  wrote,  perchance,  better  grammar  and  better  metre.  Far  be 
from  me  aught  l*ke  an  underrating  of  the  efforts  and  successes  of 
the  poverty-stricken,  humbly-born,  circumstance-vanquishing  autodi- 
diets  among  ourselves,  whether  Chartists  or  not  Chartists,  in  these 
modem  days  of  ours!  For,  verily,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  brains  and 
souls  of  numberless  individuals  in  our  British  so-called  lower  orders 
there  breathe,  and  battle,  and  burn  energies,  insights,  principles, 
aspirations,  visions  wb^ch,  when  uttered  and  revealed,  be  it  in  prose, 
or,  be  it  in  poetry,  fairly  put  to  shame  and  flight  the  pompous 
babblings  of  church- dignitaries,  and  the  measured  systems  of  profes- 
sional teasoners,  and  the  smooth  verses  of  scholarlike  bards.  And 
Thomas  Cooper,  the  Chartisfs,  „prison-rbyme“,  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Carlyle  who  penned  the  pamphlet  on  „Chartismtf,  % verily!  no  un- 
fit illustration  and  demonstration  of  this  same  fact,  though  it  may 
not  have  met  with , and  may  not  be  entitled  to , dll  the  favor  and 
praise  die  poet  himself,  as  poets  and  more  especially  self-taught 
ones,  are  wont  to  do,  prophesied  to  this  offspring  of  his  two  years’ 
eapdrity,  he  being  then  already  forty  years  of  age,  consequently, 
somewhat  beyond  that  time  of  life  when  most  „born  poetstf  send  forth 
their  firstlings.  The  idea,  however  (as  he  himself  informs  us  in  the 
Preface),  had  been  conceived  ten  years  previously;  leisure  and  mood 
for  the  execution  — a jail  afforded. 

And  this  idea?  The  spirits  of  any  given  number  of  suicides, 
from  Sardanapalus  to  Ronrlly,  discuss  themselves,  each  other,  the*r 
times,  and  things  in  general,  some  of  them  very  eloquently,  nobly, 
and  even  eruditely,  and  Cooper,  listening  in  a dream  or  vision,  on 
ten  successive  occasions  (whence  also  the  ten  cantos),  tells  us  of 
what  he  saw  and  heard,  prefacing,  however,  each  of  the  ten  books 
by  apostrophes  of  a lyrico- didactic  cast  to  various  themes,  from  the 
Robin  to  the  Queen,  from  Woman  to  Liberty;  and,  if  I mistake  not, 
these  preludes,  in  which  his  own  and  whole  individual  nature  more 
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particularly  rents  itself,  constitute,  as  the  most  thoroughly  human 
and  natural,  so  the  moat  impressive  and  beautiful,  portions  of  his 
Epos,  if  Epos  we  may,  or,  must,  call  what  by  its  contents  reminds 
us  of  Dante,  and  by  its  form  of  Spenser. 

A strictly  aesthetical  estimate  of  this,  or  any  other,  poem  does 
not  lie  within  the  scope  of  our  Treatise,  even  if  I could  place  greater 
confidence  in  my  own  taste  and  judgment  concerning  matters  of  ar- 
tistic criticism  than  I have  any  right  to  do.  In  Gilfillaa’s  ^literary 
portraits**,  however,  it  my  memory  do  not  deceive  me,  I have  read 
a brief  critique  of  Cooper’s  work  which,  as  far  as  I can  recollect, 
is  rather  in  praise,  somewhat  higli-flownly  put,  according  to  yon  late 
Seotch  clergyman’s  fondly  indulged  mannerism,  than  in  dispraise,  of 
it  as  a work  of  art  But,  confining  ourselves  solely  to  our  especial 
topic,  I cannot  but  deem  both  the  title  and  the  plan  of  the  entire 
poem  somewhat  infelicitous,  inasmuch  as  the  poet  himself  would  not 
appear  to  have  been  dear  about  the  doom  of  suicides  or  tbo  sin  of 
suicide,  since  he  places  the  doers,  one  and  all,  Pagan  and  Christian, 
apparently  alike  in  the  same  so-called  Purgatory  (where,  however, 
they  live  and  talk  pretty  much  as  they  did  on  earth,  awaiting  each 
alike  an  ultimate  redemption  (?)  and  hopefully  expecting  a final 
millennium , i.  e.  a socialistic  utopia  on  earth),  and  since  he  more 
than  once  gives  os  to  understand  that  his  own  position  to  the  be- 
lief in  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  even  is  a very  weak  and 
wavering  thing.  Under  such  circumstances,  then,  the  results  of  mani- 
fold general  reading  may  be  conveniently  displayed,  much  manly 
thought,  sterling  feeling,  and  imaginative  freshness  may  reveal  them* 
selves;  but  aught  resembling  a fixed  principle  and  a dear  tenet 
touching  our  theme  must  not  be  sought  for,  and  cannot  be  found. 

Since,  however,  it  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  but  few 
persons  in  the  more  educated  dasses  have  assigned  a place  to  thin 
prison-rhyme  on  their  book-shelves,  I will  transcribe  a few  stanzas 
by  way  of  enabling  the  render  to  judge  for  himsdf  of  the  external 
characteristics  of  versification,  and  to  see  more  distinctly  in  what 
manner  the  incarcerated  Chartist  arrives  at,  aod  enters  upon,  bin 
peculiar  theme*1) 

„b  life  worth  having?  Or,  is  he  most  wise 

Who,  with  death-potion  its  fierce  fever  slakes, 


0 Book  I,  stsasss  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  and  ths  first  lina  of  stsnsa  XVJI. 
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AM  ends,  self-drtgg’d,  hit  mortal  miseries? 

Can  lie  be  guilty  who,  at  once,  forsakes 
The  agony  which,  sure  as  death,  o’ertakes, 

Early  or  late,  all  who  with  wrong  contend? 

Since  Power  this  earth  a clime  of  misery  makes 
For  him  who  will  not  to  its  godhead  bend  — 

Why  to  th’  enfranchised  grave  with  sluggish  footsteps  wend? 

Thus  feebly  pondering,  with  troubled  brain, 

The  right  of  suffering  man  to  consummate, 

Unsummoned,  his  high  trust,  my  heart  grew  fain 
To  slay  the  incubus  that  on  it  sate, 

Breeding  disgust  of  life  and  jaundiced  hate. 

Forthwith,  I strove  the  mind’s  turmoil  to  quell 
By  imaging  that  joy  all-elevate 
Which  throngh  earth’s  universal  heart  shall  swell 
When  over  land  and  sea  hath  rung  Oppression’s  knell. 

But  sadness  checked  the  strain.  Enfever’d  81eep, 

With  tardy  foot,  came  lost ; and,  while  she  bound  # 

My  limbs  in  outward  death,  within  the  deep 
Recesses  of  the  brain  into  life  wonnd 
These  aching  thoughts;  yea,  into  shapes  that  frowned 
Or  smiled,  by  turns,  with  seeming  passion  rife. 

And  descant  joined  on  human  themes,  though  sound 
Of  human  voice  none  uttered:  ’twas  the  strife 
Of  Mind,  not  audible  by  mode  of  mortal  life.  — 

Methought  1 voyaged  in  the  bark  of  Death,  “ — 

§.  18.  The  Drama. 

Though  dramatic  literature,  as  the  union  and  culminating  point, 
as  it  were,  of  epic  and  lyrical  poetry  is  of  younger  date  than  the 
latter,  yet  we  will  speak  of  it  before  we  say  a few  words  on  lyrical 
and  didactic  poetry,  because  it  is  of  greater  interest,  and  has  exer- 
cised greater  influence,  as  regards  our  theme  than  any  other  species 
of  poetie  composition,  the  Novel,  perhaps,  excepted. 

The  frequency  of  the  introduction  of  suicide,  as  an  element  of 
the  Heroic,  Pathetic,  or  merely  Narrative,  into  the  extant  dramatic 
productions  of  the  Greek  tragic  writers  cannot  fail  to  obtrude  itself 
at  oqce  upon  everybody’s  notice;  in  Sophokles  and  Euripides  at  least; 
tor,  as  Car  as  I can  at  this  moment  recollect,  there  is  no  direct 
treatment  of  our  topie  in  the  entirely  or  partially  extant  trilogical 
imp dies  of  Aeschylus’,  whereas  we  possess  scarcely  a single  drams 
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of  Sophokles’  or  Euripides’  wiicb  is  free  from  suicide  accomplished, 
threatened,  or  meditated;  nay,  even  the  former  poet’s  Philoktetes 
which  might  almost  be  quoted  in  exemplification  and  demonstration 
of  anti-suicidal  characteristics  and  tendencies,  contains,  if  we  peruse 
it  closely,  in  three  d;stinct  and  separate  passages  such  hints  as  a 
.defender  of  suicide  would  readily  welcome.  Let  us  remember  such 
dramatis  personae  as  e.  g.  Ajas,  Dejanra,  Elektra,  Evadne,  Eurydice, 
Haimon,  Helene,  Herakles,  Hermione,  Hippoiytoe,  Jokaste,  Medea, 
Oedipus,  Orestes,  Phaedra. 

It  would  be  impossible,  I presume,  at  this  time  of  day  to  fix 
with  any  satisfactory  degree  of  certainty  in  how  far  each  of  the  said 
triumvirate  of  tragic  writers  was  in  this  matter  guided  by  the  reli- 
gious myths  or  heroic  Cables  of  his  country  and  people,  Or,  fn  how 
far,  on  the  contrary,  myth  and  fable  were  by  him  created  or,  rather, 
metamorphosed  and  modified  to  serve  poetic  and  artistic  purposes; 
for  Yrom  Aeschylos  to  Euripides  the  mythos  or  mythoi  enact  a vital 
part,  though  they  are,  manifestly,  not  treated  quite  alike  by  each 
of  the  poets  under  mention.  In  all  three  there  is,  we  may  say, 
an  ethical  idealization  of  the  mythos,  but  issuing,  perhaps,  in  Ae- 
schylos more  into  naive  theology,  in  Sophokles  more  into  religious 
ethics,  and  in  Euripides  more  into  pathological  rhetoric. 

When  Greek  Moral  Philosophy  steps  before  us  in  its  earliest 
known  distinct  and  developed  form,  viz.  Pythagorism,  it,  as  we  shall 
see  in  §.  23,  expressly  interdicts  suicide;  and  such  express  Inter- 
diction would  seem  to  presuppose,  if  not  exactly  the  existence  of 
opposite  doctrines,  yet,  at  all  events,  the  importance  of  the  question, 
and  the  utility  of  the  discussion.  For,  what  thoughtful  men  occupy 
themselves  with  enquiring  and  examining  into,  is,  generally  speaking, 
a subject  which  is  likely  to  interest  and  influence  their  cotempora- 
ries and  countrymen,  and  one  concerning  which  errors  or  doubts 
already  prevail  to  a greater  or  minor  extent.  What,  however,  exis- 
ted, prior  to  Pythagorism,  in  the  shape  of  religious  doctrine  and 
tradition,  among  the  Greeks  was  chiefly  and  upon  the  whole  that 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  Classical  Mythology,  And  its 
nexus  with,  and  bearing  upon,  our  immediate  theme  ? This  question 
seems  almost  superfluous,  because  the  answer  is  so  self-evident.  If 
that  strange  and  motley  amalgamation  of  religion,  poetry  and  philo* 
sophy  pictured  and  hymned  forth  virtualiter  and  literaliter  Gods  and 
Goddesses,  Heroes  and  Heroines  for  almost  everything  that  We  now* 
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a-days  call  folly,  passion,  vice,  crime : how  should  suicide  also  have 
escaped  being  exemplified  and  even  glorified,  though  not  exactly  in 
the  Divinities,  yet  at  all  events  in  the  Semi-Divinities  thereof?  Nor 
must  we  for  one  moment  imagine  that,  if  we  are  not  treated  in 
Classical  Mythology  to  any  suicidal  veritable  Divinity,  we  should  be 
warranted  in  surmising  that  God  and  Goddess  would,  haply,  have 
shrunk  from  suicide  on  principle,  have  considered  it  an  action  beneath 
their  dignity,  have  regarded  it  as  something  contrary  to  their  ele- 
vated mission.  Far  otherwise:  they  did  not  commit  suicide  simply 
and  solely  because  they,  in  consequence  of  their  immortal  nature, 
could  not  I At  least,  the  elder  Pliny1)  hands  to  us  this  key  as  the 
one  with  which  we  are  to  unlock  this  phenomenon,  and,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  philosopher  and  moralist,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  take  upon 
himself  to  lament  the  existence  of  so  great  a drawback  upon  their 
otherwise  enviable  privileges.  „Inperfectae  vero  in  homine  naturae 
praecipua  solatia  (solatio?),  ne  deum  quidem  posse  omnia.  Namque 
nec  sibi  potest  mortem  consciscere,  m velit,  quod  homini  dedit  optu- 

tman  in  tantis  vitae  poenis.*  It  is  a most  naYvely  bold  piece  of 

sympathy,  to  be  sure,  on  the  part  of  this  pro-suicidal  ancient  natu- 
ralist,* but,  is  it  not  quite  in  the  spirit  of,  in  perfect  keeping  with, 
much  and  most  of  what  incontestably  characterized  the  male  and 
female  beings  who  throned  and  ruled,  pranked  and  revelled  in  the 
the  Olymp,  the  Hades,  or  the  Ocean? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suppose  that  the  Religion  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  primitively,  had  always  been,  something  of  this  kind. 
On  the  contrary,  there  must  have  been  an  age,  when  no  myths  about 
Olympic  levities,  intrigues,  altercations  etc.  existed,  and  the  Divinities 
were  believed  to  have  something  more  genuinely  divine  in  and  around 
themselves,  which  age,  however,  is  like  unto  a primeval  grove,  dense 
and  dark,  into  the  secret  and  sacred  recesses  of  which  our  modern 
Vision,  my  own  at  least,  cannot  penetrate.  We  may  try  allegorical 
interpretations  or  mystical  symbolizations  as  much  as  we  like  — Plato 
already  intimated  them  as  a possible  thing  and  the  Alexandrine  school 
developed  them  as  the  actual  thing  — unto  us  Greek  Mythology 

*)  H.  N.,  lib.  II,  c.  VII,  sect  5.  On  the  textual  word  solatia  Sillig  in 
lus  edit  of  1861  makes  the  following  acute  critical  remark.  „In  bac  voce 
oerruptela  videtur  latere;  unde  enim  pluralls  nnmerus , si  de  una  modo  re 
ante  solatium  effort  eat  sermo?  Scripsisse  Plinium  puto  sefalfe,  L e.  conso- 
fatio,  faog  stpqpivov. 
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must*  I humbly  ween,  remain  that  gay,  immoral,  motley  phenomenon 
or  rather  series  of  phenomena  which  Heaiodos  drily  tosang,  and 
Homeros  plastically  enshrined,  which  the  Churchfathers  vehemently 
denounced,  and  which  our  Christian  youths  at  our  particularly  reli- 
gious and  churchy  Schools  aud  Colleges,  with  the  gracious  aid  o £ 
Lempriere,  are  expected  and  commanded  to  be  specially  at  home  in. 
Nor  was  it  aught  else,  I presume,  to  the  multitude  in  Hellas  in  the 
times,  when  the  great  Greek  dramatists  arose  and  wrote.  And  we 
will  not  marvel  thereat  over-much,  enlightened  and  acute  though  that 
multitude  must  be  deemed  in  very  many  respects j for  we  know  what 
the  erudite  and  contemplative  Hindoos  of  our  times  believe  of  their 
Trimurti  and  their  Avatars,  and  may  recollect  what  in  the  middle 
ages  most  of  the  Christian  clergy  taught  and  quarrelled  about,  and 
most  of  the  Christian  laity  accepted  and  trusted  in,  and  dare  not 
forget  that  even  Mormonism  and  Table  Turning  are  the  religion  and 
creed  of  many  among  us  in  this  same  19th  century  of  ours.  — 

Well,  then,  there  were  no  self-slaughterous  Gods  or  Goddesses 
In  the  ancient  Hellenic  Pantheon,  because  a physico - metaphysical 
necessity , not  because  free  ethical  motive,  did  not  allow  this  matter 
to  he  otherwise.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  as  mythographers  and 
poets  assure  us,  if  mortals  or  semi-mortals  committed  suicide,  this 
act  of  theirs  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  their  tor 
coming  subsequently  transplanted,  in  the  stars  or  the  fountains,  on 
the  hills  or  the  plains,  into  fit  objects  ior  grateful  worship,  tender  re- 
membrance, or  admiring  imitation,  i.  e.  as  personalities  which  bad 
through  death  passed  ever  into  the  rank  and  office  of  Heroes  or 
Heroines.  — And,  inasmuch  as  this  really  was  the  case,  as  we  have 
in  sundry  portions  of  this  Treatise  said  and  shown,  it  would  seem 
to  me  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  the  Greek  tragic 
poets  in  their  purely  mythic  or  semi-mythic  dramas  should  have  bona 
fide  represented  suicide  as  a befitting  action,  and  have  taken  for  granted 
that  the  mass  of  their  audiences  would  view  it  in  the  same  light 
(Vide  wbat  has  been  already  adduced,  for  a somewhat  different  pur* 
pose,  in  $.  13.) 

Nevertheless,  an  entirely  opposite  view  has  been  broached  by 
sundry  Christian  writers  in  regard  to  Euripides,  solely,  however,  on 
the  strength  of  a passage  which  we  will  presently  cite  and  briefly 
comment  on.  In  the  16th  century,  Muretus,  whilst  discussing  suicide* 
after  having  quoted  the  testimony  of  Aristoteles  (vide  & 96).  to  the 
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effect  that  suicide  is  an  act  of  cowardice  and  a proof  of  inabifity  to 
padre  pain,  informs  us1)  in  the  very  superscripts  ^quod  Aristo teles 
remit  de  its  qui  seipaos  intssficerent,  Euripidii  tmimmme  confirm cb 
tmn“ , tad  in  the  text  itself  proceeds  thus.  #Sed  et  Euripides  id 
ante  deeuerat  .....  Euripidis  totem  versus  hi  sunt: 

taxfffdpTfjv  Si,  xaitup  iv  xaxotatv  u>v, 
pL^  SttXtav  &pXo>  riv\  hXtic&v  <pdoc. 
tie  fofxfoptc  yhp  Setter  ote  toman 

dvipcoc  w^pwoog,  ©v  tpyidov  tyftbv, 
ouS?  avSpoc  av  Stivat&’  tncoonjvat  piXoc. 
ipaptep^au)  Zavarov* 

This  is  an  exclamation  of  Heraklea’  himself  (Hercul.  tor.  1238 
— 1243:  I quoted  from  Botfce’s  edit)  in  a drama,  die  fable  or  ar- 
gument of  which,  as  also  the  context  in  which  the  said  exclamation 
occurs,  have  been  given  in  §.  13.  Gan,  then,  this  isolated  passage 
prove  what  Muretos  quoted  it  in  proof  of?  Anything  hut  this,  if  1 
mistake  not  It  is  self-evident  — for  toe  various  readings  which 
exist  of  some  parts  of  this  passage  do  not  alter  the  general  senft* 
meal  — that  the  above  few  lines  by  themselves  and  contextually  do 
not  admit  of  any  interpretation  exoept  too  one  which  Mwretus  supposed; 
aad  I will  add  that  toe  very  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the 
identical  dg«nn.  by  other  persona  with  equal  vigor  and  clearness,  as 
e.  g.  in  Amphitryon^  „but  he  is  toe  best  who  constantly  preserves 
hope  hi  his  breast;,  only  toe  evil  man  desponds or,  in  Theseus1 
*toe  wise  mortal  unresistingly  endures  divine  destiny. “ But,  if  we 
inspect  toe  collective  extant  dramas  of  Euripides’  and  toe  preserved 
Fragments  of  lost  ones  into  toe  bargain,  equally  decided  and  far 
more  numerous  are  in  some  of  them,  in  most  of  them,  lines  which 
produce  the  directly  opposite  instruction,  no  matter,  whether  they  be 
planed  on  toe  lips  of  heroes  or  heroines,  or  uttered  in  the  semi-lyrio, 
semi -didactic  obscure  form  of  Chorus-lays,  as,  for  instance,  when 
EMcte  (hoes  675  sqq.,  745  sqq.)  menaces  to  thrust  a sword  into  her 
tnearfr.  if  Orestes  should  fall,  and  is  even  on  the  point  of  doing  so, 
toe  Chows  is  enlisted  to  prevent  her  by  solely  representing  to  her 
that,  perhaps,  Orestes  had  not  Men,  so  that  she  would  act  pre- 
maturely. I have,  however,  accumulated  evidence  of  this  kind  enough 

0 Variorum  lectionum  libri  XV,  lib.  IV,  c.  2.  The  same  writer,  in  bis 
Commentary  oa  the  Nieomacheaa  Ethics  again  refers  us  from  the  Stagirite  U 
too  Feel,  Opera  omnia,  edid.  Ruhaken,  T.  Ill,  p.  383.  * 
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already  in  §§.  9 and  18;  why,  then,  should  I attempt  to  add  to  it 
here,  though  it  would  be  very  easy  to  do  so?  Whether,  therefore, 
the  collectiyeness  of  the  person -utterances  or  the  general  tenor  of 
the  chorus -songs  be  the  exponent  of  our  poet’s  own  real  opinions 
and  feelings,  we  cannot  but  arrive  at  the  result  that  his  own  prin- 
ciples and  predilections  were  — like  those  of  Sophokles  (vide  §.  13) 
— preponderating^  pro-suicidal,  not  the  contrary. 

Plutarch  already  *)  warned  the  youth  of  his  days,  and  more  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  Euripides,  against  identifying  or  confounding 
the  opinions  of  the  Greek  tragic  writers  with  what  they  let  the  va- 
rious personages  who  figure  in  their  scenic  productions  put  forth; 
and  1 am  very  far  from  intending  to  affirm  that  Euripides  himself 
in  propria  persona  subscribed  to  this  or  that  dictum  of  a dramatis 
persona,  or  embodied  his  own  convictions  in  this  or  that  Chorus- 
song.  But,  since  we  have  no  means  whatsoever  of  gathering  from 
other  sources  what  his  veritable  views  on  our  topic  were,  1 must  be 
allowed  to  take  the  liberty  of  affirming  that  bis  dramas,  and  like- 
wise those  of  Sophokles,  present  themselves  before  us  as  a species 
of  running  mythico-ethical  commentary  in  illustration  and  vindication 
of  the  later  Stoic  maxim  „praestat  emori,  quam  per  dedecus  vivere", 
of  whatsoever  kind  that  may  have  been  which  appeared  „ dedecus0 
either  to  the  individual  himself,  or  to  the  nation  of  which  he  was  a 
member;  in  other  words,  they  are  manifestly  favorable  to  suicide  as 
a deed  evidencing,  and  emanating  from,  laudable  courage  and  a due 
sense  of  honor,  whensoever  circumstances  of  affliction  or  ignominy 
seemed  to  render,  whether  on  the  grounds  of  heroism  or  on  those 
of  dignity  and  self-respect,  the  continuance  in  life  insupportable  or 
undesirable. 

It  is  true,  in  the  days  of  Euripides  those  philosophical  schools 
which  raised  pro  - suicidalism  into  a favorite  principle,  the  tenets  of 
Zenon  and  Chrysippos,  of  Epikuros  and  Aristippos,  had  not  as  yet 
either  become  prevalent  or  been  started;  nevertheless,  I cannot  ex- 
actly comprehend,  still  less  can  I assent  to,  what  in  recent  years  the 
erudite  Prof.  Hermann,  still  confidently  harping  on  the  chord  which 
Muretus  had  struck,  puts  forth 2)  as  his  own  impression  that  „gerobe 

*)  Vide  hia  elaborate  treatise  de  audiendia  poStia.  *)  <84ttinftif$t  gele$rtc 
ttnjdflfn.  1843,  IB.  II,  p.  1396  in  a very  interesting  review  of  Baumhauer's 
dias.  iccpi  Tf)c  auXdyou  Veterum  philosophorum,  praecipipe  Stoicornm, 

doctrina  de  morte  voluntarist,  Utrecht,  1842,  which  same  dial,  itself  I have  not 
been  able  to  pfbcure;  bnt,  judging  from  the  review,  it  la  not  of  much  value* 
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lei  biefem  ©i viz.  Euripides,  the  above  dictum  of  Herakles 
„<m$  aU  j>|tiofop|ifd}e  S^tanfl^t  grltm  tonne/1  More  about  this, 
of  course,  61  the  next  Dissertation  (Section  I) : and  we  now  pass  on 
to  the  Romans. 

The  Romans,  as  is  well  known,  inclined  in  general  but  little, 
and  not  until  a comparatively  late  period  of  the  Republic,  say  the 
3rd  cent.  a.  C. , to  dramatic  literature,  and  even  then  it  was  not  a 
growth  of  their  own  mind  and  taste,  but  only  a borrowed  and  an 
adopted  offspring  of  Greece.  Their  ruder,  less  artistic  nature  and 
life  induced  them  to  prefer  gladiatorial  feats  and  fights  of  beasts, 
mimes  and  pantomimes  to  such  more  sublime,  plastic,  genial  pro* 
dnctions  of  the  tragic  muse, as  had,  about  three  centuries  previously, 
sprung  forth  in  such  wondrous  perfection  out  of  the  mighty  brain 
and  devout  soul  of  Aeschylos.  A proper  mythology  of  their  own 
they  had  not,  and  the  great  actions  and  persons  of  their  antique 
ages,  whether  fabulous  or  historic,  they  were  content  to  make  over 
to  the  tender  care  of  Clio;  and  it  was  reserved  for  modern  drama- 
tic poetry  to  compensate  for  this  defect  by  having  frequent  recourse 
to  the  annals  and  myths  of  ancient  Rome  in  search  of  themes  for 
Melpomene’s  inspirations.  Among  the  ancient  Romans  themselves, 
even  after  they  had  begun  to  exercise  and  cultivate  the  art  of  tragic 
minstrelsy,  nothing  would  seem  to  have  been  attempted  beyond  the 
translation  or  imitation  of  Greek  dramas,  and  what  little  has  reached 
us  of  the  tragic  literature  of  the  Romans  in  the  imperial  times  con- 
sists most  certainly,  and  (almost)  without  a single  exception,  of  Greek 
sujets  treated  without  any  mentionable  degree  of  originality.  At  least, 
those  ten  pieces  which  are  generally  ascribed  to  Seneca,  usually 
to  the  younger  one  (and  with  much  good  reason,  if  I mistake  not, 
judging  both  from  their  spirit  and  their  style,  excepting,  however, 
the  jOctavia*,  in  which  Nero’s  teacher  himself  is  made  to  enact  a 
part),  have  appeared  to  me,  as  far  as  I am  a judge  in  such  matters, 
somewhat  devoid  of  both  native  enthusiasm  and  plastic  refinement, 
and  turn  one  and  all  on  exactly  the  most  dark  and  revolting  Hel- 
lenic themes  — Mars’  Roma  loved  action  and  bloody  action  too  — , 
e.  g.  the  myths  of  Oedipus,  Thyestes,  etc. 

If,  now,  Euripides,  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  aided  by 
die  suicide  - condemning  Sokrates  in  the  composition  of  his  dramas, 
did  not  therefore  impart  to  them  an  anti-suicidal  drift  (what  Aeschy- 
los, who  is  said  to  have  been  a Pythagorean,  and  Pythagoras,  as 
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we  shall  by  and  by  learn,  interdicted  self-daughter,  would  have  done  hi 
this  respect,  I am  unable  to  say),  it  is  pretty  natural  to  take  for  granted 
that  the  Stoic  Seneca  (vide  what  we  shall  have  to  commdKeate  about 
him  in  the  next  Section)  would  have  considerable  delight  in  supplying 
his  heroes  and  heroines  with  pro -suicidal  propensities  and  declama- 
tions. And,  indeed,  whoso  will  have  the  patience  to  wade  through 
the  said  few  genuine  or  spurious  Senecaic  dramas  will  at  once  be 
forcibly  struck  by  the  extreme  frequency  and  vigor  with  which  the 
one  or  the  other  dramatis  persona  indulges  in  these  matters.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  perhaps  but  few  of  my  readers  have  really  had 
the  patience  to  perform  the  said  not  exactly  edifying  task,  I will 
take  upon  myself  to  extract  from  the  dramas  under  mention  the  chief 
passages  which  bear  in  this  direction  on  the  topic  of  our  enquiry. 

Hercules  Furens.  *) 

Megara.  Cogi  qui  potest,  nescit  mori. 

Lycos.  Effare,  thalamic  quod  novis  potius  parent 
Regale  menus? 

Megara.  Aut  toam  mortem,  aut  meats. 

Lycus.  Morilre  demens  ? 

Megara.  Conjugi  occurram  meo.  — 

Hercules.  Cur  animam  in  istft  luce  detineam  amplius 
Morerque,*  nihil  est : cuncta  Jain  amisi  bona, 

Mentem,  anna,  famam,  cosjugem,  gnatos,  manus ; 
Etiam  furorem : nemo  polluto  queat 
Ammo  mederi:  morte  sanandum  scelus. 

Medea.  3) 

Jason.  Ingrata  vita  est,  cujus  acceptae  pudet. 

Medea.  Retinenda  non  est , cujus  acceptae  pudet . 

Troades.  3) 

Chorus  Troadum.  Post  mortem  nihil  est,  ipsaque  mors  nihil , 

Andromacha.  Jam  erepta  Dan&ts  conjugem  sequerer  memo, 

Nisi  hie  teneret:  hie  meos  an&mos  domat, 

Morique  prohibet ; 

Phoenisiae, 4) 

Oedipus. 

Qul  cogit  mori 

Nolentem,  in  aequo  est,  quique  properantem  impedft. 

Occidere  est  vetare  cupientem  mori. 

Nec  tamen  in  aequo  est:  alteram  gravies  reor: 

*)  Act.  II,  428—431.  Act  V,  1280—1264,  and  vide  also  the  fallowing 
lines.  *)  Act  HI,  506,  506.  *)  Act  II,  401.  Cf.  however  the  entire  chorus- 
tong.  Act.  HI,  422-424.  «)  Act.  1,  98-105,  and  146-153. 
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Hilo  impend,  quam  nipt  mortem  mflii. 

Desiste  coepto,  virgo:  jus  vitae  ae  neeis 
Meat  penes  me  est  Regna  deserai  libens ; 

Regnum  mei  retineo.  — 

Mode  prohiberi  baud  queo. 

Ferrum  negabis?  tioxias  lapso  vias 
dudes,  et  arctis  colls  laqtieis  inseri 
Prohibebie  ? herbas,  qtiae  ferunt  letam,  anferes  ? 

Quid  ista  tandem  cnra  proficiet  toa? 

Ubique  mors  est  Optime  hoe  cavit  deus. 

Eripere  vitam  nemo  non  bomini  potest; 

At  nemo  mortem:  mille  ad  hane  aditus  patent 

Hercules  Oetaeus.  l) 

Dejanira.  Contemsit  omnes  ille,  qui  mortem  prias.  — 

Ad  fata  et  umbras  atque  pejorem  polum 
Praecedere  ilium  diets,  an  possum  prior 
Mortem  occupare?  Fare,  si  nondam  occiditl  — 

Sic,  sic  agendum  est!  — Tam  levis  poenas  mahus 
Tantas  reposCit?  — 

Car  deinde  ferrum?  Quidquid  ad  mortem  trahit, 

Telum  est  abnnde:  rape  ab  aetheriS  ferar.  — 

Mors  irmocentes  sola  deceptos  facit  — 

Frastra  tenetur  ille,  qui  statuit  mori. 

• Proinde  lucem  fbgere  decretum  est  mibi.  — 

Quicunque  miser o forte  dismadet  mori, 

Cruddis  Ule  est  Interim  poena  est  mori, 

Sed  saepe  donum:  pluribus  venia  obfuit. 

Bat  the  reader  will,  I dare  say,  have  grown  tired  of  such  Stoic 
philosophy  in  rhythmical  shape;3)  remark,  however,  I may  that  oc- 
casionally in  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  dramas  an  opposing  voice 
on  oar  subject  is  also  to  be  heard,  e.  g.  the  somewhat  odd  logic 
lines  1038 — 1081  of  the  Hercules  Oetaeus,  where  Hyllas  says 
reference  to  his  mother  Dejanira  who  is  bent  on  dying,  more  espe- 
cially on  his  slaying  her. 

„0  misera  pietasl  si  mori  matrem  vetas: 

Patri  es  scelestus;  si  mori  pateris:  tamen 
In  matre  peccas.  Surgit  bine  illinc  nefas. 

Inbibenda  tamen  est,  verum  et  eripiam  soelus»a 


0 Act  n,  444;  Act.  m,  773-775,  847,  848,  860,  861,  891,  923,  934, 
$30 — 933.  *)  By  the  by,  also  the  „Cum  possim  moria  of  Thyestes  (Thyestcs, 
HI,  442)  might  possibly  also  be  pro-saicidally  construed. 
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If  we  except  an  odd  work  or  two  of  doubtful  origin,  ancient 
Judaism  may  be  said  never  to  have  known,  and  early  Christianity 
not  to  have  adopted,  tragedy  in  the  sense  and  form  of  classic  Pa- 
ganism. Nor  can  the  Middle  Ages,  I believe,  boast  of  any  kindred 
productions;  at  least,  all  those  allegorical  or  pantomimic  dramatic 
performances  known  under  the  names  of  Mysteries  (not,  however,  I 
presume,  from  (Aoongptov , as  if  the  themes  had  been  borrowed  from 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Religion , but  rather  corrupted  from  mi- 
nisterium,  because  they  served  as  a sort  of  religious  worship),  Mi- 
racles, because  they  treated  of  the  supernatural  doings  of  Prophets 
and  Apostles,  Saints  and  Monks,  Moralities,  in  which  virtues  and 
vices  were  personified,  and  Cameval  Plays,  the  character  of  which 
was  often  rather  farcical  than  didactic,  cannot,  as  far  as  they  have 
become  known  to  me  from  reading  not  them  themselves,  with  few 
exceptions,  but  only  in  literary  histories  about  them,  at  all  concern 
us  here.  I imagine  that  in  one  or  the  other  of  them,  turning  for 
instance  on  the  stories  of  Achitophel  or  Judas,  some  tasteless  and 
violent  tirades  against  suicide  might  be  found;  but  I am  not  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and,  were  I,  should  scarcely  feel  tempted  to 
^uote  them. 

Some  little  time  after  the  Reformation,  however,  when  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  and  art  had  been  revived,  the  taste 
and  culture  of  modern  Europe  could  not  but  receive  most  fruitful 
and  salutary  impulses  also  in  reference  to  tragic  poetry,  and  the 
most  prominent  civilized  European  nations,  more  especially  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Spaniards,  the  French,  the  Italians,  and  the  Germans,  be- 
gan to  compose  and  to  relish  dramas  conceived  and  represented  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Ancients,  thongh,  of  course,  manifoldly  modified 
by  the  progress  which  the  human  mind  had  made  in  well  nigh  two 
thousand  centuries,  by  the  difference  of  that  Religion  which  had 
since  then  become  universal,  and  additionally  by  the  distinctive  pe- 
culiarities of  national  character  and  habitude. 

From  out  of  the  immense  mass  of  such  modern  dramatic  lite- 
rature I shall  select  two  poets  for  special  discussion . Two  will 
suffice  for  our  purpose,  since  it  will  be  easy  to  attach  to  our  com- 
munications about  them  those  general  reflections  in  which  we  would 
fain  indulge ; and  the  reader  must  be  left  to  gather  for  himself  from 
what  will  be  said  on  the  next  few  pages  why  my  choice  has  fallen 
upon  just  — Shakspeare  and  Voltaire. 
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L Shakspeare  (f  1616). 

lime,  de  StaSl  (p.  367  of  her  already  quoted  anti-suicidal  re- 
flexions sur  le  suicide)  says.  „ Shakspeare  dit  m parlent  du  suicide 

We’ll  bury  him:  and  then,  what’s  brave,  what’s  noble. 

Let’s  do  It  after  the  high  Homan  fashion, 

And  make  death  proud  to  take  us. 

Whereupon  she  comments  thus.  „En  effet,  si  l’on  dtoit  inca- 
pable de  la  resignation  chr&ienne  qui  soumet  k l’tfpreuve  de  la  vie, 
au  moins  devroit-on  retourner  k l’antique  beauts  du  caractfere  des 
anciens,  et  faire  sa  divinity  de  la  gloire,  lorsqu’  on  ne  se  sentiroit 
pas.digne  d’immoler  cette  gloire  meme  k de  plus  hautes  vertus.a 

A certain  M.  Fdlix  Bourquelot,  in  a catholicizingly  earnest  and 
thoughtful,  and,  as  far  as  France  is  concerned,  both  instructive  and 
curious,  series  of  communications,1)  which  he  has  entitled  „Rdcher- 
ches  sur  les  opinions  et  la  legislation  en  matibre  de  mort  volontaire 
pendant  le  moyen  &ge“,  after  having  made  mention  of  Donne’s  Bia- 
thanatos  (which  same  defence  of  suicide,  however,  was  not  published 
until  a quarter  of  a century  after  Shakspeare’s  death,  vide  Sect.  V), 
quotes  the  identical  passage  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  intro- 
duces the  said  quotation  with  the  words:  „le  mflme  sentiment  (i.  e. 
the  opinions  broached  and  vindicated  by  Donne)  existait  dans  l’&me 
de  Shakspeare,  lorsqu’il  a dit:  faisons  nous  ce.qui  est  courageux 
et  noble,  etc. 

Mme.  de  Stael  and  M.  Bourquelot  would  apparently  fain  have 
us  believe  that  Shakspeare  himself  utters  the  sentiment  he  has  placed 
on  the  lips  of  Cleopatra,  and  that  he,  consequently,  meant  thereby 
to  give  his  own  opinion  in  favor  of  suicide.  — We  know  that  French 
writers  in  general,  and  for  reasons  easily  divined,  are  not  the  per- 
sons to  understand,  appreciate,  love  Shakspeare,  and  it  might  not 
be  impossible  or  difficult  for  a devout  catholic  like  M.  Bourquelot 
to  discover  some  fashion  and  measure  of  impiety  in  our  British  an- 
tipodes equally  to  Corneille’s  stilted  rhetoric  and  Racine’s  soft  pathos 
and  Voltaire’s  shallow  philosophy.  Whilst,  however,  he  was  engaged 
in  censuring  Shakspeare’s  pro -suicidal  turn,  he  might  have  easily 
quoted  from  the  very  same  drama  other  still  more  telling  passages, 


f)  In  the  Bibiiotb&que  do  1’6cole  des  chartes,  T.  IV,  p.  470.  Vide  ibid. 
T.  m,  pp.  539—556,  T.  IV,  pp.  242—266,  and  456-475,  of  the  years  1841 
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as  for  instance  (to  bo  silent  on  the  „well  done,  and  fitting  for  a 
princess*,  „bravest*,  *nobie  weakness*)  these  (Act  IV,  scene  13). 

All’s  but  nought; 

Patience  is  sottish ; and  impatience  does 
Become  a dog  that’s  mad:  then  is  it  sin, 

To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death, 

Ere  death  dare  come  to  us?  

My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A better  life:  ’tis  paltry  to  be  Caesar; 

Not  being  fortune,  he’s  but  fortune’s  knave, 

A minister  of  her  will;  and  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds; 

Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change, 

Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung, 

The  beggar’s  nurse  and  Caesar’s. 

Bat,  whoso  has  studied  the  exquisitely  graphic  drama  under 
mention  cannot  foil  to  know  that,  besides  the  very  tangible  fact 
that  Sbakspeare  is  therein  shadowing  forth  the  Roman  sentiments 
of  that  age  (wherefore,  Mme.  de  StaSl  and  M.  Bourquelot  ought  te 
have  expressed  themselves  thus : S.  lets  Cleopatra  etc.  say),  he  ma- 
nifests throughout  extremely  little  admiration  of,  or  sympathy  with, 
the  Egyptian  Queen,  so  that  Frans  Horn  was,  probably,  not  quite 
in  the  wrong,  when  he  undertook  to  show  *)  that  S.  had  availed  him- 
self of  sundry  poetic  means  fbr  the  express  purpose  of  representing 
the  suicide  of  Cleopatra  as  fantastic  rather  than  as  by  any  means 
exactly  sublime. 

Indeed,  speaking  quite  in  general,  the  many  German  writers  who 
have  endeavored  to  prove  that  Sbakspeare  is  the  undoubted  anto- 
crat  of  all  modern  Teutonic  dramatic  poetry,  e.  g.  Lessing,  Goethe, 
Schlegel,  Horn,  Ulrici,  Gervinus,  at  the  very  same  time  have  en- 
deavored to  prove  that  be  was  a most  clear-sighted,  genuinely  re- 
ligious Protestant  poet,  nay,  that  the  brilliant  ethical  loftiness  of  Us 
Muse  is  quite  on  a par  with  her  aesthetical  beauty  and  intellectual 
power,  and  that  his  interest  in  morality  is  as  manifest  as  the  psy- 
chological truth  of  his  portraitures.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other 
of  them,  e.  g.  the  genial,  sentimental  Horn  as  well  as  the  strong- 
headed  and  erudite  Gervinus,  may  not  have  gone  somewhat  too  far 


0 ©$affpe*rt’4  ©AattfpWe  edauteti,  1823—1831,  2$.  IV,  p.  70.  Cf.  also 
2$.  I,  p.  198;  p.  274,  antn.,  p.  120,  Knot.;  2%.  II,  p.  75;  2 IV,  p.  27. 
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iii  tbit  dement  of  their  enthusiastic  estimate  of  *befr  fcr orite,  I wilt 
not  tike  upon  tnyself  to  decide:  for  each  may  hare  read  himself 
into  the  poet  occasionally,  and  thus  have  unwittingly  misunderstood 
him.  How,  at  least,  should  we  otherwise  account  for  the  fact  that 
(vide  the  pages  I have  already  referred  to  at  the  foe t of  the  page) 
F.  Horn  evidently  lays  some  stress  upon  the  circumstance  that 
Shakspeare  everywhere  disapproved  of  suicide,  whereas  Gervinus,  in 
a treatise  on  the  ethical  spirit  in  Shakspeare’s  works,  *)  evidently 
ascribes  to  him  ultra-liberal  opinions  on  suicide  ? Here  are  his  own 
words  — which,  however,  are  not  more  closely  explained  in  any 
part  of  his  entire  four  volumes  of  comments  on  the  collective  dra~ 
mas.  „2Bcr  fo  tote  ©fyaffprare .....  bent  reltgtofen  SBafyne  abfagt  unb  uber 
©elbflmorb,  3toetfampf,  e^rltd)  33egrabnifc  ber  ©elbjlmorber  uttbebetife 
ltd)  feine  bamalS  fyocfjft  le$ertfd)en  SJteinungen  fcortreigt",  u.  f.  to. 
But;  what  extremely  heretical  opinions  ? And  when  ? And  where  ? As 
before  said,  Gervinus  has  failed  to  answer  these  questions. 

Valpy,  on  the  contrary,  would  evidently  fain  lead  the  English 
reader  to  suppose  that  Shakspeare  meant  to  condemn  suicide;  at 
least,  in  the  „ index  to  the  most  striking  passages  and  beauties  of 
Shakspeare*,  affixed  to  the  last  volume  of  his  edition,  he  gives  s.  v. 
suicide  simply  and  solely  a reference  to  the  following  passage  in 
Julius  Caesar  (V,  1). 

Cass.  If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  

What  are  you  determined  to  do? 

Brut.  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy, 

By  which  I did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself.  I know  not  how, 

But  I do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 

For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 

The  term  of  life;  — arming  myself  with  patience, 

To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers, 

That  govern  us  below. 

T But,  in  the  first  place,  this  passage  does  not  belong  to  Shak- 
ipeare  himself  at  all.  It  is  merely  a mutilated  (and,  by  the  by, 
any  thing  but  very  poetically  worded)  extract  from  Plutarch  (life 
of  Brutus,  c.  40)  whose  parallel  lives,  in  some  old  English  version, 
served  our  poet  as  the  chief  source  of  this  play.  The  Greek  words 


O €tyoffpcarc,  wn  ®.  ©.  ©ewtnu*,  IV,  p.  418. 
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themselves  will  be  found  quoted  on  p.  126  of  §.  80,  when  we  are 
speaking  of  Cicero ; but  to  what  I have  there  said  I will  take  this 
opportunity  of  adding  a literary  notice.  1 have  in  the  said  § taken 
for  granted  that  Brutus  meant  by  iv  <ptXooo?£a  \6jd$  fx 4yac  a more 
or  less  large  book,  a philosophical  treatise  of  some  length,  which 
he  had  composed.  And  thus  the  words  at  issue  are,  I believe,  pretty 
universally  understood.  Kaltwasser,  *)  however,  conceived  o6x  ot 8* 
6ico>c  b <ptXoao<pta  Xdyov  ifjpca  piyav  to’mean : „I  entirely  overlooked, 
I myself  know  not  how,  an  important  point  in  philosophy*,  vis. 
this  one:  in  how  far  it  might  be  permitted  to  a rational  and  edu- 
cated man  to  take  away  his  own  life  under  oppressive  circumstan- 
ces. — Whether  the  words  favor  this  interpretation,  I doubt;  the 
context,  at  all  events,  is  against  it ; and,  for  my  own  part,  I should 
strongly  incline  to  adopt  the  usual  construction  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  all  other  translations  known  to  me.  — But  to  return  to 
Shakspeare.  Does  not  the  identical  Brutus  (Act  V,  5)  also  say  the 
very  opposite? 

„Our  enemies  have  beat  ns  to  the  pit: 

It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves , 

Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.u 

This  much  about  the  above  verdicts  and  quotations.  We  will 
now  look  into  this  matter  in  our  own  fashion,  independently  of  the 
various  and  contradictory  opinions  of  others. 

Firstly.  The  popular  anti-suicidal  faith  of  his  time  Shakspeare 
might  be  said  to  have  brought  before  us  on  two  separate  occasions. 

In  the  dialogue  of  the  Grave  Diggers  (Hamlet,  V,  1),  we  hear 
the  first  Clown  asking  in  reference  to  Ophelia.  „Is  she  to  be  bu- 
ried in  Christian  burial,  that  wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  ?“  For, 
the  Clown  proveably  here  means  the  extreme  opposite,  viz.  dam- 
nation, as  the  following  parallel  passages1)  will  show.  Verges.  „Yea, 
or  else  it  were  pity  but  they  should  suffer  salvation,  body  and  soul.* 
Dogberry.  „Nay,  that  were  a punishment  too  good  for  them,  if*  etc. 
Town  Clerk.  „0  villain!  thou  wilt  be  condemn* d into  everlasting 
redemption  for  this.*  Subsequently,  the  identical  Hamletan  Clown 
employs  se  offendendo  palpably  for  the  opposite  se  defendendo,  and 
similar  Mrs.  Malapropisms,  as  everybody  is  aware,  constitute  a part 


0 Mmn.  on  p.  429,  Tf).  IX  of  BfftentteftrfiBmigfit,  1805.  *)  Much 

•do  about  nothing,  111,  3,  and  IV,  2. 
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pf  that  wit  which  characterizes  the  lower  orders  in  Shakspeare^  plays 
in  general. 

In  Macbeth1)  we  hear  the  hyper-humorous , half-drunk  Porter 
replying  to  himself  in  answer  to  one  of  his  self*proposed  questions 
aa  to  who  was  knocking  at  the  gates  of  Hell:  „a  farmer  that  bang'd 
himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty:  come  in  time;  bare  napkins 
enough  about  you;  here  you?U  sweat  for  it.“ 

Secondly.  Shakspeare  lets  the  hero  of  the  last-mentioned  dra- 
ma 2)  exclaim : 

„Why  should  I play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  sword?  whiles  I see  lives,  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them.** 

No  matter,  what  particular  Roman  Shakspeare  meant  M.  to  be 
here  alluding  to,  whether  e.  g.  Cato  or  Otho,  Shakspeare  himself, 
doubtless,  would  have  applied  some  very  different,  some  less  sweep- 
ing and  more  generous,  epithet  to  either  of  them;  but  Macbeth  is 
now  past  all  clear  thought  and  clear  feeling,  morally  shipwrecked, 
blasd,  desperate,  though  once  brave  and  not  ignoble  or  unintelligent: 
wherefore  any  utterance  either  for  or  against  suicide  from  his  lips 
is  without  ethical  significance,  just  as  it  would  be  from  those  of  his 
deranged,  somnambulistic  spouse  who  (Shakspeare  here  faithfully 
following  Hollinshed’s  Chronicle)  puts  an  end  to  her  own  life. 

Thirdly.  If  Shakspeare  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  had  favorites 
— and  why  should  he  not,  like  other  great  dramatic  poets  before  and 
after  him  ? — among  his  dramatic  personages,  beings  with  whom  he 
so  far  identified  himself  as  to  make  them  the  depositaries  of  his  own 
deepest  thoughts,  holiest  feelings,  inward  conflicts  and  spiritual  vic- 
tories, we  might  not  improperly  (as  also  Gervinus  would  incline  to 
do)  fix  upon  Hamlet  and  Imogen  as*  such;  and,  fixing  for  a mo- 
ment upon  them,  what  are  their  respective  positions  to  the  topic 
which  we  are  investigating? 

No  doubt,  our  Poet  intended  the  Danish  Prince  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  his  career,  i.  e.  at  the  period  during  which  those  suicide- 
soliloquies  were  uttered  which  we  shall  presently  make  mention  of, 
to  represent  both  a more  or  less  profound  mental,  as  well  as  an 
exceedingly  refined  moral,  nature,  to  stand  under  the  influence  of 
Protestant  enlightenment  (thence  the  allusion  to  Wittenberg),  as  well 


0 Macbeth,  D,  3.  *)  Ibid.  V,  7. 
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u under  that  of  mere*  ecclesiastical  legendary  fakb  (thence  tfi« 
allusion  to  the  specially  hallowed  time  of  Christmas),  to  indulge  hi 
private  study  (vide  the  incidental  matter  of  the  tablets)  and  to  breathe 
on  every  occasion  „ thoughtful  breath*  (whence  his  numerous  sett* 
loquies)  If  he  be  too  weak  and  irresolute  and  confused  hr  action, 
it  is  in  pari  because  of  the  very  variety  of  Us  Inward  experiences 
and  observations,  of  his  but  too  scroptdmsly  sceptical  brooding  ever 
reasons  and  counter-reasons,  whence  also  Ms  doep  melancholy  and 
the  final  breaking  down  of  his  mind  under  the  weight  of  a task  H 
could  not  man  itself  to  perform,  and  even  fully  to  heUcrrv  in.  Being 
thus,  we  may  justly  doubt,  whether  he  was  meant  by  the  poet  to 
be  really  in  earnest  about  suicide,  whether  he  was  not  rather  meant 
only  to  play  with,  die  mental  image  thereof,  and  gladly  to  find  an 
eaeuse  to  return,  when  on  the  very  frontier  of  Ms  apparent  resolve 
which  latter  was,  however,  in  reality  only  an  undefined  desire.  Thence, 
perchance,  dm  selfi-oonhradicdons  which  Shakgpeare  has  not  shrunk 
from  loading  to  Mm,  e.  g.  yon  earlier  „ which  is  itself  a (king  im- 
mortal like  k*  as  compared  with  the  „ perchance,  to  dream?*,  and 
dm:  hefief  in  the  verify  of  the  paternal  apparition  as  compared  with 
did  * whence  no  traveller  re  torn*;44  But,  be  all  this  as  it  may,  some- 
thing like  Hamlotan  straggle  and  speculation  weald  seem,  when  wo 
read  ei  g.  Shahspeare’a  Sonnet  LXVI,  which  begins  „tired  with  all 
these,  for  restful  death  I cry*,  once  to  have  passed  through  our 
poat’a  own  soul  in  early  years,  and  may  he  not  have  penned)  Bam- 
hat’s,  dualism  and  triumph  in  rcfeconce  to  suicide,  partly  at  least, 
with  so  much  sympathy  and  repetition  by  the  aid  of  snob  reminie- 
eonces  of  Ms  own? 

0,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 

Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a dew ! 

Or,  that  the  Everlasting  had,  not  fiatd 
His  canon  ’gainst  self-slaughter  l 

Thus  Act  II,  scene  1.  And  then  in  that  eoliloqoy  of  solilo- 
quies („to  be,  or  not  to  be*)  which  most  of  us  know  almost  by 
Heart,  the  problem: 

Whether  His  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  silage  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a tea  of  trouhles, 

And,  by  opposing,  end  them?  — 

la  answered  anti-suiddally. 
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As  Shakspeare  bM  H terally  transplanted  A*  Old  Northern  Saga 
ot  Jtuleth  (on  which  vide  tbe  fotereeting  historical  details  tat  Dahl- 
■saaa’s  erneelieat  essay  in  Ms  9*rf$mgm  ffuf  brat  (Scbtde  bet  ®*b 
wm  Into  the  Christian  ages:  so  he  has  made  the  drama  of 
Oymbriine,  though  it  move  outwardly  on  ancient  Britannic  Pagan 
soU,  Christian  in  spirit , as  far  at  least  as  Imogen,  this  pore  and 
pendent,  gentle  and  fern,  thoroughly  healthy  and  unsophisticated 
maiden,  la  concerned,  and  also,  we  might  say,  in  regard  to  Post- 
hnmue.  The  latter,  though  life  has  lest  all  He  value  for  him  three 
the  supposed  Infidelity  and  death  of  Imogen,  dedans  hie  determi- 
nation not  to  oast  the  harden  thereof  away  like  a vulgar  suicide, 
hot  t»  die  rather  aa  a valiant,  patriotic  warrior;  and  the  former 
speaks  tkas: ») 

Against  self-slaughter 
There,  is  a prohibition  se  divine, 

That  cravens  my  weak  hand. 

Tel,  after  all  this,  what  could  wa  safely  affirm  touching  Shak- 
speare’a  own  real  opinion  on  our  thema?  Methiaks,  on  the  one  bead, 
so  dear,  calm,  all- sided  a thinker  and  reasoner  on  God  and  Man, 
Virtue  mi  Vice , Idle  and  Death  had  some  p os  hire  principle  con- 
cerning die  right  or  wrong  of  Soieide  also,  and,  on  the  ether  hand; 
still  only  glimpses  may  b«  caught,  only  impressions  can  be  gained 
about  that  principle  foam  Mb  dramatic  compositions,  in  which  he, 
thereby  legftknlaiac  bimeelf  as  a true  and  gseat  dramatic  pact,  puts 
oft,  as  it  were,  hie  own  individuality,  to  a considerable  extent  at  all 
erode.,  and  identifies  himself  for  tbe  time  being  with  what  age; 
country,  class,  Bex,  character  consistently  required,  willing  only  or 
chiefly  that  hie.  respective  poetic  personalities , bo  they  historical  or 
be  they  fictitious,  should  act  aad  speak,  aa  either  chronicles  pea- 
scribed  or  psychological  verity  demanded.  Who,  then,  can  venture 
to  discover  bis  creed,  dogmatical,  ethical,  or  political,  in  this  or  that 
particular  passage  or  series  af  passages?  Or,  did  not  a Mr.  Burke 
and  M.  Francois  Victor  Hugo  build  their  theories2)  ou  a n founda- 
tion of  sand“ , when  the  former  endeavored  to  prove  Shakspeare  a 
Deist , and  the  latter  to  make  out  that  he  was  a Democrat?  My 
own  general  conception  of  Shakspeare  aa  a healthy,  energetic,  pro- 


*)  Cymheline,  ID,  4.  *)  Their  respective  essays,  however,  are  known 
to  mo  only  tbrongb  Newspaper  extracts:  the  former  in  the  Examiner,  the 
latter  in  the  ftngSt.  ftOgcm.  Sntang. 
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testant  man  and  poet  would  iodine  me  to  augur  a priori  that  sui- 
cide per  se  would  find  but  small  favor  in  his  sight;  and,  indeed, 
the  idea-totality,  the  character-aUogethemess  of  his  dramas  would 
seem  to  me  to  warrant  our  regarding,  if  any  objective  utterances 
whatsoever  on  the  special  and  delicate  points  which  here  engages 
our  attention  (a  Shakspearean  Moral  Philosophy  or  Political  Code 
must  ever  move  rather  in  generalities  only  than  in  specialities),  Ham- 
let’s „the  canon  (i.  e.  law,  commandment)  of  the  Everlasting  “,  and 
Imogen’s  „a  prohibition  so  divine*  as  revealings  of  his  subjective 
feelings  and  convictions.  — At  least,  if  choose  or  dedde  we  must, 
the  greater  weight  lies  most  assuredly  in  this  direction. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  how  unsafe  it  is  to  infer  from  modern 
dramatic  compositions  their  authors’  veritable  tenets  on  our  topic,  I 
will  now  pass  on  to  another  celebrated  modern  dramatist  who  has 
written  also  in  plain  prose  pretty  elaborately  on  our  very  subject. 

Voltaire  (f  1778). 

The  widowed  queen  of  Messene,  when  misled  into  believing 
fhat  the  murderer  of  her  only  son  is  within  her  reach,  determines 
to  slay  him  first,  and  then  rather  turn  the  bloody  weapon  against 
herself  than  espouse  Polyphontes,  the  usurper  of  her  husband’s  realm, 
and  replies  thus1)  to  the  dissuasions  of  Euryclds,  her  confidante: 
„Quand  on  a tout  perdu,  quand  on  n’a  plus  d’espoir, 

La  vie  eat  un  opprobre,  et  la  mort  un  devoir.* 

The  subject  of  this  tragedy  is,  of  course,  taken  from  the  my- 
thical lore  of  Greece;  but,  turning  to  an.  entirely  imaginary  heroine 
in  what  is,  perhaps,  the  very  best  of  Voltaire’s  tragedies,  we  find 
this  most  faultless  and  most  touching  converted  Peruvian  maiden 
arguing,  in  the  midst  of  her  harassing  trials,  thus  forcibly  and  cir- 
cumstantially with  herself  in  favor  and  defence  of  suicide.3) 

„0  del!  anlantis  ma  fatale  existence. 

Quoi!  ce  Dieo  que  je  sere  me  laisse  sans  secourst 
II  defend  h mes  mains  d’attenter  sur  mes  jours! 

Ah!  j’ai  quittl  des  dieux  dont  la  bont£  facile 
Me  permett&it  la  mort,  la  mort,  mon  seul  asyle. 

Eh!  quel  crime  est-ce  done,  devant  ce  Dieu  jaloux, 

De  hater  un  moment  qu’il  nous  prepare  h tons? 

Quoi!  du  calico  amer  d’un  malheur  si  durable 
Faut-il  boire  h longs  traits  la  lie  insupportable? 


*)  Mtrope,  II,  7.  *)  Alike,  V,  3. 
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Ce  corps  vfl  et  mortal  est-il  done  si  Sacrd, 

Que  l’esprit  qni  le  meat  ne  le  quitte  It  son  grd? 

Ce  people  de  vaioqoeurs,  armd  de  son  tonnerre, 

A-t-il  le  droit  affreox  de  dlpeupler  la  terre, 

D’exterminer  les  miens,  de  ddchirer  mon  flanc? 

Et  moi  Je  ne  poorrai  disposer  de  mon  sang? 

Je  ne  poorrai  snr  moi  permettre  It  mon  courage 
Ce  que  sur  Fan! vert  il  permet  It  sa  rage?u 

Nevertheless,  the  view  which  Voltaire  takes  of  suicide  In  those 
four  separate  essays  of  his  *)  in  which  he  has  treated  of  it  from  a 
moral  and  legal  standing-point,  is  somewhat,  if  not  essentially,  dif- 
ferent That  some  moralists,  e.  g.  Moore  and  Ammon,  the  former 
by  insinuation,  the  latter  without  hesitation,  have  numbered  him 
among  the  modern  defenders  of  suicide,  I know;  but  I cannot  ex-  < 
actly  agree  with  them  on  this  point.  We  must  not,  without  ex- 
amining and  analysing  the  much  he  has  written,  allow  ourselves  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  mere  unedifying  sound  of  his  name,  must 
not  suspect,  proscribe,  anathematize  him  at  once,  must  rather,  to 
use  the  vulgar,  but  graphic,  proverb,  give  „even  the  Devil  his  due." 

The  Essays  referred  to  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  though  pub- 
lished in  different  portions  of  the  dozens  upon  dozens  of  volumes 
which  bear  evidence  of  his  great  literary  industry  and  vain-glorious 
endeavor  after  universal  knowledge,  are  merely  a repetition,  enlarged 
or  abridged,  the  one  of  the  other,  and,  indeed,  as  far  as  argument 
or  assertion  are  concerned,  almost  in  the  very  same  words.  Indeed, 
upon  the  whole,  no  writer  I am  acquainted  with  repeats  himself 
so  frequently  and  with  such  naive  effrontery  and  telling  pertness 
as  this  same  celebrated  savant  or  rather  notorious  wit.  Furthermore, 
whoso  may  have  familiarised  himself  with  Voltaire’s  peculiar  manner 
of  discussing  philosophical  questions  and  handling  historical  topics, 
and  knows  how  he  skips  about  everywhere,  never  tarrying  long 
enough  over  any  subject  to  investigate  it  in  all  its  bearings,  or  to 
exhaust  the  pros  and  cons  of  evidence,  and  how  he  annotates  ca- 
priciously and  scoffingly,  sometimes  contradicting  himself,  and  some- 


*)  Dictionnaire  philosophique,  art.  de  Caton,  du  suicide,  T.  27,  pp.  507 
—620  of  Beuchot’s  edit,  of  the  Oeuvres  de  Voltaire,  1831.  — Diet.  phil.  art 
Suicide,  ou  I’homicide  de  soi-mdme,  T.  32,  pp.  253  — 256.  — Commeotaire 
sur  le  livre  des  ddlits  et  des  peines,  $.  XIX.  Du  suicide,  T.  42,  pp.  462—465. 
— Prix  de  la  justice  et  de  l'humanitg,  art  V.  Du  suicide,  T.  50,  pp.  267, 
268.  — Cf.  also  his  critique  on  Montesquieu  as  referred  to  in  $.  13,  and  his 
note  on  Olympic  a part  of  which  we  shall  quote  by  and  by. 
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times  stating  a falsehood,  util  scarcely  weirder,  if  nothing  very  firm, 
dear,  profound  or  consistent  should  display  itself  as  the  net  result 
of  his  repeated  artides  on  our  theme. 

Methinks,  after  a careful  perusal  of  all  he  has  written  specifi- 
cally on  this  matter,  the  substance  might  be  stated  about  thus.  He 
tries  in  his  peculiarly  superficial  manner  to  explain  and  account  for 
suicide,  but  does  hot  excuse  it;  he  sometimes,  perhaps,  appears  even 
to  apologise  for  it,  but  yet  he  certainly  does  not  justify  it  exactly. 
Of  course,  a man  like  him  has  no  remedy  to  propose  against  it,  no 
light  to  shed  upon  it,  no  counsd  to  impart  about  it,  no  aid  of  any 
sort  to  offer  in  the  matter.  Nevertheless,  the  generality  of  instance! 
appeared  to  him  trivial,  rash,  stupid,  and  he  evidently  disrelishes, 
satirises  them,  and  is  not  by  any  means  disposed  to  laud  or  to 
vindicate  them.  He  would,  doubtless,  not  have  regretted  the  cessur 
tion  of  suieide  altogether,  but  he  would  scarcely  have  given  himself 
any  trouble  to  put  it  down.  Only  if  ridicule  could  counteract  fit, 
might  he  be  said  to  have  written  against  it;  a direct  and  devCwt 
anti-strieidal  moral  purpose  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  his  essays ; 
add  his  flippancy  and  levity,  when  speaking  of  K,  often  hate  the 
appearance  of  an  utter  indifference  to  it  in  an  ethical  point  of  view; 
nay,  do  doubt,  this  is  nearest  the  truth:  it  was  morally  an  Adta- 
phoron  to  him,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  Should  be  have 
affirmed  that  it  is  a Wrong,  a sin,  n crime?  Ere  people  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  eo  bold  as  to  do  so,  they  mast  be  thoughtful  and  earnest, 
and  must  believe  and  proclaim  man’s  creature-relation  to  a Divine 
Maker  the  Alpha,  and  the  responsibility  of  all  human  agency  to  an 
Eternal  Judge  the  Omega,  of  their  religious  alphabet;  but  this  la 
not  everybody’s  gift  and  style,  and  was  most  decidedly  not  Voltaire’s. 
When  he  strove  so  eagerly  and  rudely  to  hurl  down  the  temple  of 
Christian  Dogmatics,  his  sacrilegious  and  iconoclastic  rage  might  not 
extend  also  to  the  altar  of  Christian  Ethics;  yet,  sacred  in  bis  sight 
that  altar  itself  was  not  exactly,  and,  if  he  approached  it,  he  did 
not  do  eo  with  reverence;  if  he  touched  it,  he  <fid  not  do  so  wfth 
delicacy.  But,  upon  the  whole,  he  had  a considerable  measure  of 
respect  for  the  laws  upon  which  the  social  fabric  rests,  as  for  as 
they  were  manifestly  and  proveably  useful  and  salutary,  and  pos- 
sessed too  keen  a mental  vision  to  attach  himself  to  mere  paradoxn 
or  dressed-up  Ueux  commons.. 

I shall  have  to  scatter  various  passages  from  the  above  quoted 
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Essays  through  tkb  Treatise  of  ours  (ride  e.  g.  %%  S4,  48,  64, 
47,  77);  therefore,  a few  isolated  quotations  may  suffice  for  the 
praent  in  proof  of  what  I hare  just  observed. 

ft  did  not  seem  to  him,  and  rightly  so,  that  the  trite  and  hollow 
epithets  weakness,  cowardice,  insanity  etc.  either  explained  the  phe- 
nomenon of  suicide,  or  exhausted  such  sort  of  censure  as  some  might 
bo  disposed  to  lay  at  its  door.  „Force*  appeared  to  him  to  lie  in 
this  action,  albeit  „la  force  d’sn  frtnttique4*,  and  „ courage",  albeit 
„triste  courage",  and  the  contagion  of  fashion  („la  mode"),  albeit 
of  a strange  fashion.  „La  veritable  raison,  c’eBt  que  la  mode  n’ltatt 
pes  alors  & Paris  de  se  tuer  en  pareil  cas,  et  cette  mode  dtait  Stabile 
l Rome."  By  this  dictum  he  explains  the  non-suitide  of  the  Duke 
of  Montmorenci  etc.  as  compared  with  the  suicide  of  Cato  Uticen- 
§!%  etc*  Of  course,  the  term  is  flippant,  and  is  not  the  most  ap- 
propriate one;  a fashion  itself  is  only  an  effect  and  a result  of  other 
anterior  phenomena  and  causes,  and  a suicide- eptcfemic,  as  far  as 
we  may  accord  psychologic  and  historic  truth  to  such  a fact,  is  not 
a thing  to  be  lightly  dealt  with.  „Les  apfttres  da  Buicide  nous  di- 
seat quH  est  Orbs  permis  de  quitter  sa  maison  quand  on  en  est  las. 
D*accord;  mais  la  plupart  des  hornmes  ahnent  mieux  coucher  dans 
une  vflnine  maison  qne  de  dormir  h le  belle  Stoile."  This  is  a witti- 
cism the  moral  of  which  is  sufficiently  obvious.  „Je  re$us  un  jour 

d* «m  Anglais  nne  lettre  circulate  par  laqnelle  il  proposalt  un  prlx 

h celui  qui  prouveroit  le  mienx  qu'il  faut  se  tuer  dans  ^occasion. 
Je  ne  lui  rdpondls  point:  je  n’avais  rien  \ lul  prouver;  II  n’avaft 

examiner  s’il  almaft  mieux  la  mort  que  la  vie."  The  Btory  I 

Incline  to  doubt;  but,  whether  fact  or  fiction,  it  bears  testimony  to 
Voltaire's  neutral  position  to  our  topic  in  general,  though  be  on  a 
particular  occasion  actually  disadvised  suicide  (§.  19). 

Our  historical  survey  of  this  portion  of  our  subject  may  here 
dose;  but  we  wiH  not  conclude  this  §,  without  having  boldly  asked, 
and  to  the  best  of  our  imperfect  insight  Into  matters  of  this  des- 
cription dearly  answered,  the  following  seasonable  question:  is  the 
modem  Christian  dramatist  as  such,  whether  he  desire  to  afford  ge- 
nuine aesthetic  edification,  or  even  genuine  moral  instruction,  or  only 
genuine  recreative  entertainment,  wise  and  right  in  incorporating 
with  his  'work  vindications  of,  encomiums  on , self-destruction , aye, 
in  rendering  this  action  as  such  so  frequent  and  prominent  a fea- 
ture in  the  dramatic  plot? 
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— ca- 
lf a modern  Christian  poet  select  for  his  subject  personages  of 
Greek  or  Roman  story  touching  whom  actual  history  prescribes  sui- 
cide, or  choose  to  echo  Classical  mythic  themes , to  which  the  same 
issue  appertains,  he  must  needs  have  recourse  to  the  introduction 
of  suicide.  Brutus  and  Cato,  for  instance,  have  proved  favorite  su- 
jets,  and  they  are,  methinks,  very  fit  ones;  for,  the  fundamental 
idea  of  ail  tragic  poetry,  because  that  of  all  heroic  life,  of  all  ex- 
alted action,  is  the  principle  involved  in  conflicts  kindred  with  those 
to  which  e.  g.  Brutus  and  Cato  individually  were  doomed:  charac- 
ters more  or  lesB  noble  and  ideal,  struggling  with,  battling  against, 
the  coarse  realities,  the  hostile  manoevrings  of  common,  vulgar  life, 
and  experiencing  that,  after  all,  at  least  external , apparent  victoiy 
is  achieved  by  subtle  intrigue,  by  low  prejudice,  by  brute  force  in 
their  respective  ages  and  environments.  Aye,  and,  as  we  shall  learn 
in  the  next  Section,  according  to  the  preponderating  views  in  clas- 
sical paganism,  suicide  was  a legitimate  and  sanctioned  last  refuge 
for  virtue,  when  sorely  afflicted,  for  woes,  though  accidentally  evoked, 
for  disappointments  experienced  and  even  for  menacing  disasters: 
wherefore,  too,  it  was  occasionally  and  in  its  proper  place  an  ap- 
propriate solution  of  the  tragic  knot.  Consequently,  if  a modem 
Christian  poet,  having  made  choice  of  such  themes,  but  place  him- 
self on  antique  ground,  inhale  antique  air,  remain  faithful  to  the 
antique  spirit,  no  objection  can  be  fairly  made,  even  on  ethical 
grounds,  to  the  suicidal  catastrophe  of  his  performance.  I will  in- 
stance in  this  respect  the  most  suicidal  of  all  Shakspeare’s  trage- 
dies (vide,  besides  Brutus  and  Cassius,  also  Claudia,  Titinius,  Casca), 
viz.  Julius  Caesar,  in  which  Antony  even  pronounces  on  the  suici- 
dal Brutus,  as  a paragon  of  Roman  Paganic  excellence,  the  welt- 
known  epitaph: 

His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 
So  mix’d  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  „This  was  a man  !u 

But,  by  way  of  an  instance  of  the  contrary,  we  will  also  cast 
a glance  at  what  once  was  or  still  is,  in  the  sight  of  some,  despite 
its  iambic  rhetoric  and  labored  statuesqueness,  an  equally  celebra- 
ted English  drama,  Addison’s  only  tragedy.  Many  of  my  readera 
already  know1)  that  Eustace  Budgell,  when  he  anno  1787  put  an 


*)  Vide  Boswell’s  Tour  with  Johnson  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  5a 
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end  to  Us  life,  left  on  bis  writing-desk  a slip  of  paper  on  which 
the  aphorism  was  inscribed  „what  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved \ 
cannot  be  wrong.**  (However,  he  was  also  in  other  respects  a 
worthless  individual,  and  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  persuade  his 
daughter  to  accompany  him  into  a voluntary  death.)  But,  few  of 
my  readers  may  remember  that  two  earnest  and  intelligent  clergy- 
men, the  Presbyterian  Bogue  and  the  Independent  Bennett,  in  their 
bulky  and  dry,  but  liberal-minded  and  instructive,  ecclesiastico-his- 
toricai  joint-work  expressly  lament  i)  that  Johnson  bad  not  succeeded 
in  obscuring  poetically  the  fatal  glory  of  the  author  of  Cato  whose 
suicide  — NB.  in  the  tragedy  under  mention  — becomes  a „splen- 
dfd*  sin,  etc.  And  still  less  might  the  English  reader  incline  to 
suspect  that  Voltaire  himself  would  have,  in  a note  affixed  to  one 
of  his  own  tragedies,3)  found  fault  with  our  tragedy  for  a similar 
ethico-  practical  reason.  „Le  suicide  est  une  chose  trfes  commune 
sur  la  schne  fran$aise.  H n’est  pas  k craindre  que  sea  exemples 
soient  imit&  par  les  spectateurs.  Cependant,  si  on  mettait  sur  le 
thd&tre  un  homme  tel  que  le  Caton  d9 Addison,  philosophe  et  citoyen, 
qui,  ayant  dans  une  main  le  Traits  de  l’immortalitd  de  l9ame,  de 
Platon,  et  une  dp de  dans  l’autre,  prouve  par  des  raisonnements  les 
plus  forts  qu’il  est  des  conjonctures  oh  un  homme  de  courage  doit 
finir  sa  vie,  il  est  k croire  que  les  grands  noms  de  Platon  et  de 
Caton  rdunis,  la  force  des  raisonnements,  et  la  beautd  des  vers, 
pourraient  faire  un  assez  puissant  effet  sur  des  ames  vigoureuses 
et  sensibles  pour  les  porter  k limitation,  dans  ces  moments  mal- 
heureux  oh  tant  d’hommes  dprouvent  le  ddgoht  de  la  vie.*  There 
is,  I ween,  some  truth  in  this;  but  the  real  point  does  not  appear 
to  me  here  hit  Let  us  rather  put  the  matter  as  follows. 

I cannot  for  one  moment  imagine  that  Addison  who  — the 
circumstance  to  which  I am  about  to  allude  Is  familiar  to  everybody 
— laid  something  like  what  we  might  almost  call  theatrical  stress 
upon  dying  himself  like  a Christian , really  intended  this  tragedy  of 
his  to  be  an  apotheosis  of  self-slaughter.  Therefore,  if  it  has,  ne- 
vertheless, been  construed  into  some  such  sort  of  apotheosis  by  the 
eue  or  the  other  reader  or  spectator,  the  cause  would  appear  to  me 
to  Be  in  the  very  fact  that  the  tone  and  coloring  (of  the  fifth  act 

t)  History  of  Dissenters  from  the  revolution  in  1689  to  the  year  1808, 
voL  IV,  p.  40.  *)  Olympia,  Acta  V,  setae  7,  Oeuvres,  T.  VII,  p.  471. 
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more  especially)  are  not  genuinely  antique,  Roman,  Paganfe,  or,  aa 
we  would  say,  using  a favorite  German  term,  objective:  which  last 
matter  Johnson  himself,  in  spite  of  his  great  admiration  of  this  dra- 
ma, admits,  when  he  says  *)  „the  composition  refers  us  only  to  the 
writer:  we  pronounce  the  name  of  Cato,  bnt  we  think  on  Addison.0 
I’ll  be  silent  about  the  continuous,  fulsome  panegyrics  which  (weU 
nigh)  everybody  in  the  drama  is  made  to  deliver  on  the  hero  whose 
name  it  bears,  since  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  should  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  his  death-deed  is  dealt  with.  As  cer- 
tain as  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Cato  misconceived  the  Phaedon, 
if  he  supposed  his  own  case  to  come  under  the  head  of  the  ex- 
ception stipulated  for  by  Sokrates,  and  himself  to  be,  consequently, 
a sort  of  Sokrates:  so  certain  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such 
exclamations  or  ejaculations  as  „ Alas  I I fear  I’ve  been  too  hasty0, 
and  „0  ye  Powers.  If  I have  done  amiss,  impute  it  notl  The 
best  may  err,  but  ye  are  good0  — are  as  little  Stoicism  as  they 
are  Platonism,  and  not  a whit  more  psychologically  vraisemhlable 
than  they  are  historically  warranted,  and  all  the  records  that  have 
reached  us  give  them  the  lie  direct.  They  are  simply  a sort  of 
Addisonian  sentimentality  by  which  the  real  facts  were  to  be  soft- 
ened down  into  something  more  palatable  to  modern  Christian  taste, 
hut  by  which  — so  ill-timed,  so  misplaced  was  it  — the  veritable 
character  of  the  speaker  and  the  genuine  nature  of  his  action  were 
at  once  necessarily  destroyed,  and  by  which  we  are  induced  to  sub- 
stitute in  thought  for  the  coldly  philosophical  Cato,  as  he  is  repre- 
sented throughout  the  remainder  of  the  play,  all  at  once  the  Chris- 
tian reasoner  and  moralist  on  the  action  at  issue,  vis.  Addison. 
Ergo,  the  ethical  mischief  would  have  to  be  sought  for  in, the  nn- 
seasonable  apparent  attempt  at  a compromise , as  it  were,  between 
classic  Paganism  and  genuine  Cbristianism  which  compromise  is  vain, 
because  the  two  systems  separate  very  widely  on  the  point  under 
consideration,  as  we  have  seen  already  and  shall  still  see  far  more 
fully  in  many  parts  of  our  Treatise. 

We  now  turn  to  the  modern  social  drama,  or  what  we  might 
denominate  thus.  It,  too,  cannot  exactly  dispense  with  suicide,  and 
for  very  simple  reasons:  suicide  still  often  occurs  in  the  life  around 
us,  and  must  therefore  find  a place  in  the  representation  of  such 


0 Vide  his  Preface  to  the  works  of  Sbakspeare. 
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ifu;  smldas  has  in  very  many  instances  psychological  probabiWy 
in  its  favor,  and  therefore  the  dramatisation  of  homan  nature  in 
general  cannot  properly  overlook  it  However,  the  mere  commis- 
sion of  suicide  by  hero  or  heroine  is  one  thing,  and  the  manifest 
pi orifUation  of  it  by  the  poet  is  another  thing.  But,  if  we  desire 
to  arrive  at  distinct  results,  we  must  again  descend  somewhat  to 
specialities. 

Of  course,  the  modern  Christian  draaeatic  poet  is  at  liberty  to 
exhibit  criminality  even  in  its  extreme  potency  and  its  most  aeon* 
strous  form,  provided  that  the  criminal  still  retain  a touch  and  reas- 
naat  of  our  common  human  nature,  and  be  not  an  utter  alien  and 
nondescript,  so  that  we  behold  in  him  or  her  mere,  though  utmost, 
aberration.  This  is  one  axiom;  another  is  this:  the  Christian  tragic 
miter  ought  to  let  the  sinner  at  last  of  hie  own  accord  experience, 
or  by  others  be  made  to  discover,  that  sin  is  error,  the  greatest 
and  direst  error  assn  can  fall  into,  and  that  „its  wages  are  death*, 
and  emmet  but  be  death,  in  one  shape  or  the  othei.  Any  different 
catastrophe  is  essentially  beside  the  inward  fitness  of  things,  as  we 
weald  define  so-called  ^poetical  justice*,  whether  we  consult  the 
deepest  code  of  Nature,  or  the  clearest  code  of  History,  or  the 
highest  code  of  Ethics;  and,  whilst  feeling  sure  that  it  is  unchristian, 
I incline  to  believe  that  it  is  unaestbetieal  also.  — Here,  then,  three 
outlets  seem  to  suggest  themselves  pretty  readily. 

The  first  of  them  is  this:  the  criminal  is  given  up  by  the  No? 
meats  unto  dogged  desperateness  and  a violent  death  at  the  aven- 
ging band  of  a third  party,  falls  e.  g.  in  battle.  Take  Shakspeare’s 
Macbeth  and  his  Richard  the  Third  for  exemplifications.  — The 
second  of  them  is  this:  submission  to  the  requirements  and  insti- 
tutes of  onr  social  fabric  by  awaiting  the  penalty  and  doom  they 
Ordain,  and,  if  you  like,  by  haply  expecting  some  measure  of  Di- 
vine Mercy  still,  not  in  consequence  of,  but  yet  in  connexion  with, 
such  submission.  Compare  in  this  respect  e.  g.  Sehiller’s  Karl  Moor. 
t—  The  third  of  them  is  — tuioide,  and  as  illustrations  we  might 
consider  Othello  (Shakspeere  has  in  this  matter  preferred,  and  very 
wisely  so,  deviating  from  the  disgusting  and  absurd  conclusion  of 
the  story  as  given  by  the  Italian  moralist,  Giraldi  Ciothio,  his  source), 
Orosmane  (in  Voltaire’s  Zaire,  more  or  less  palpably  an  imitation  of 
Othello,  but  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  English  prototype),  and 
Franz  Moor  (in  that  redaction  of  the  Bobbers  in  which  he  strangles 
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himself;  for  Schiller  somewhat  needlessly  *)  also  composed  another 
end  for  him,  viz.  his  being  cast  into  a dungeon). 

The  paramount  theatrical  effect  of  this  last  mentioned  issuet 
there  is  no  denying:  its  power  lies  in  its  immediateness.  We  hare 
been  made  eye-witnesses  to  the  iniquities  committed;  our  utmost 
indignation,  abhorrence,  disgust  have  been  aroused  and  kindled,  and 
we  would  fain,  as  it  were,  also  see  in  the  most  direct  and  palpable 
manner  the  visitation  brought  home  to  the  sullied  doers  of  irrepa- 
rable injury  to  the  innocent  sufferers.  Even  as  our  sympathy  with 
the  rictims  may  be  said  to  hare  been  excited  into  a passion 9 so 
likewise  our  horror  of  the  rictimizers  has,  we  may  say,  been  heigh- 
tened into  a passion;  and  passion  crares  something  tangible,  would 
not  he  content  with,  might  positirely  distrust,  mere  asseverations  of 
compunction,  mere  tears  of  repentance,  mere  passive  awaiting  of 
sentence  and  punishment,  whereas  there  is  no  disbeliering  the  irre- 
vocable deed  of  self-inflicted  death : it  is,  as  the  case  may  be,  either 
the  most  impassioned,  or  the  most  deliberate,  atonement  which  the 
defeated,  or  the  awakened,  sinner  can  make ; and  it  is,  at  all  erents, 
an  exhibition  of  strength  to  the  last,  of  that  kind  of  strength  at  least 
which  characterizes  great  criminals,  and  with  strength  of  a sort  to 
the  end  the  poet  must  endow  them,  unless  he  would  render  them 
mawkish  and  despicable,  i.  e.  undramatic.  — Were  one  to  object  — 
using  an  expressive  phrase  which  will  be  found  ‘thus  applied  in 
Leisewitz’s  tragedy  3uliu6  SEarent  — that  such  a self-slaugh- 
terous procedure  is  only  ^heaping  sin  upon  sin“,  we  might  reply 
— using  a profound  remark  in  Schiller’s  drama  of  Wallenstein  — 
that  „this  Is  just  the  curse  of  the  evil  deed  that  it  must  ever  on 
engender  evil.*  Accordingly  as  are  the  collateral  circumstances,  it 
is  possible  that  the  issue  under  mention  may  only  make  us  detest 
the  criminal  all  the  more  as  a dastardly  fugitive  from  consequences 
(this  is,  perhaps,  the  case  with  Franz  Moor);  or,  that  it  may  tend 
considerably  to  reconcile  us  to  him  (as  is,  doubtless,  the  case  with 
Othello):  but  in  either  case,  according  to  my  own  impression,  the 
tragic  writer  has  done  his  duty;  for,  whether  we  detest  the  self- 
slain  evil-doer  still  more,  or  whether  we  rather  incline  to  compas- 
sionate him,  human  destiny  has  been  faithfully  shadowed  forth,  and 

*)  Cf.,  however,  in  this  respect  whst  Schiller  himself  says  in  one  of  his 
most_  brilliant  minor  essays  (Urbrt  ben  ©runb  be*  93ergnugen*  an  tragiftyen  @c* 
gcnftdnbcn),  vi».  the  sentences  v98enn  bet  93etbte^et  — tym  gebteien." 
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die  rights  of  the  moral  world  are  vindicated.  — Only*  however*  the 
tragic  poet  dare  not  expect  and  indace  ns  entirely  to  pardon,  and 
st&l  less  fondly  to  admire,  the  antecedents  of  such  characters  on 
account  of  their  catastrophe . 

An  equally  frequent  and  fit,  and,  perehance,  a loftier  and  more 
genial  theme,  however,  for  the  Christian  dramatic  poet  is  a noble 
and  an  ideal  character  enduring  sueh  struggle  and  doing  such  battle 
as  I already  delineated , when  speaking  of  Brntns  and  Cato.  Let 
ns,  by  way  of  example,  instance  Shakspeare’s  Hamlet  and  Schiller’s 
Max  Piccolomini  and  Thekla  as  belonging  to  this  category  of  tragic 
characters;  but  here  we  will  venture  to  draw  attention  as  briefly 
as  may  be  to  that  specific  difference  between  Paganism  and  Chris-* 
danism  to  which  we  a while  ago  alluded,  and  in  so  doing  to  state 
what  we  humbly  consider  the  principle  of  Christian  Aesthetics  in 
union  with  that  of  Christian  Ethics,  as  far  as  the  point  at  issne  is 
concerned. 

We  need  not  now  go  to  Aristoteles  for  tuition.  I know  some 
little  about  what  two  dozen  or  so  of  translators  with  their  comments 
have  produced,1)  by  way  of  shedding  light  on,  or  casting  darkness 
over,  his  one  dozen  or  so  of  words  (fit*  iXloo  xott  fopoo  nepaivouoa 
rip  Ttbv  xotdoTwv  iwrfhjjJtdTcov  xdflapotv).  Whatever  the  Stagirite  meant, 
or  did  not  mean,  his  canon  was  simply  his  canon,  made  from  the 
Greek  tragedies  which  lay  before  him,  howsoever  valuable  and 
acute  and  correct  it  may  be,  or  may  not  be.  Let  others,  better 
qualified  for  suchlike  definings  than  I am,  dwell  on  it;  my  indivi~ 
dual  extremely  small  amount  of  aesthetical  lore  is  pretty  much  limited 
to  what  everybody’s  sound  common  sense  and  sound  moral  feeling 
may  justly  lay  claim  to;  and  one  grows  somewhat  tired  of  that 
often  very  schoolboyish  everlasting  appeal  to  Aristotle.  — Surely, 
then,  not  only  the  exciting  of  the  passions  and  the  moving  of  the 
feelings  are  the  proper  object  of  Christian  tragedy,  but  also,  and  in 
a still  greater  measure,  the  pacifying  of  the  passions  and  the  ele- 
vating of  the  feelings.  But  how,  if  the  virtuous  sufferer,  the  noble 
straggler,  the  amiable  martyr,  the  heroic  „ fighter  of  the  good  fight" 
be  made  to  succumb  at  last  to  suicide?  Is  therefrom  reconciliation 
with  Destiny  eliminated?  healing  for  the  Spirit  extracted?  Verily, 

*)  Vide  Fried,  von  R (turner**  essay  Uefar  bit  bed  9Mjtotete$  in  feinetn 
8c4aftntg  §u  ben  nenent  Qramatitcrn,  published  in  his  Xafdjmbudj  for 

the  year  1842.  pp.  133—247. 
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Dot  We  father  art  bid  to  Mateo  to  a apodal  voice  of  diseoamg*' 
Meet,  mad  to  enter  a methodic  school  of  despair.  It  is  tragic  enough, 
and  is  no  more  than  tragie,  that  the  thoughtful,  the  earnest,  the 
pare  should  occasionally  perish  outwardly,  lose  property  , liberty, 
life;  hot,  in  forty  nine  eases  out  of  every  flfty,  sniolde  is  a sign  of 
inward  defeat,  and  such  defeat  is  more  than  tragic,  is  simply  har- 
rowing, darkening,  debilitating,  nay,  is  even,  we  might  almost  say, 
tm- tragic,  anti- tragie,  in  the  deep  sense  of  high  tragedy.  „Tbe 
World  may  kill  the  body,  but  the  soul  it  cannot  kill*  — this  well- 
known  New  Testament  axiom  has  ever  appeared  to  me  also  the 
watchword  of  all  ehristian  tragic  poetry.  One  of  the  earliest  ohris- 
tian  tragedies  bore  the  title  * Christas  paticns.*1)  The  subject  may 
have  been  unfortunately  chosen;  but  the  spirit  which  sueh  a literary 
phenomenon  indicated,  was,  I ween,  the  right  one.  Every  truly 
heroic  life,  from  a Paul  to  a Luther  and  from  a Luther  to  a Schil- 
ler, though,  perchance,  often  shaken,  and  even  sometimes  sullied, 
yet  ultimately  vanquishes  all  inimical  world-powers  and  time-influences, 
is  brave  to  encounter,  and  patient  to  endure,  whatsoever  may  cease, 
but  never  surrenders,  never  gives  up  its  spiritual  weapons  onto  the 
opposing  foes,  even  unfsith  and  despair,  whose  work  is,  among 
other  things,  suieide. 

That,  however,  our  Stage  at  it  is  could  do  with  exactly  a per- 
fectly Christian  hero,  we  must  incline  to  doubt;  but  who  ean  doubt 
that  our  Stage  as  it  ought  to  be  would  bear  with  at  all  events  an 
approscimatively  Christian  hero,  and  be  in  every  respect  thereby  a 
gainer?  — Which  last  remark  painfully  reminds  me  of  a third  class 
of  dramas  which,  in  reference  to  our  immediate  topic,  we  most  not 
entirely  ignore. 

If  in  almost  every  modern  even  truly  classical  English,  French, 
German  higher  species  of  tragedy,  suicide,  contemplated,  menaced, 
or  consummated,  enacts  a part,  what  shall  we  say  to  that  all  bat 
countlessly  numerous  class  of  anything  but  truly  classical  domestic 
dramas,  melodramas,  and  Destiny -plays  which,  more  especially 
daring  the  present  century,  have  overflooded  the  theatres,  and  ma- 
naged to  render  themselves  extremely  popular  with  the  m altitude 
among  our  cotempornriee?  Pieces  in  very  many  of  which  every 


0 It  is  generally  escribed  to  the  chnrchfether  Gregory  of  N aliens ; I 
know  it,  however,  only  by  name  and  reputation. 
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spades  of  Ml j,  passion,  vice,  crime  which  does,  or  ooO>  lead  to 
suicide,  is  displayed  in  the  most  shameless  profoseness  and  wrought 
out  with  the  most  wanton  zest,  and  suicide  itself  is  depicted  with 
mere  frivolous  sentimentality,  or  introduced  with  appalling  levity? 
Milliner,  Grillparzer,  Heme,  Victor  Hugo,  etc.  etc.  — pray,  upon 
what  principles,  ethical  or  aesthetical,  are  some  of  their  most  re- 
nowned and  effective  pieces  framed  and  formed?  In  talent  such 
,piay- wrights*  were  or  are  most  assuredly  not  wanting;  bat  far 
better  it  were,  had  they  baried  it  right  out  than  that  they  should 
have  used  it  in  so  unbidden  and  forbidding,  so  morbid  and  loath- 
some a manner,  teaching , by  implication  at  least,  inter  alia  that  a 
seduced  maiden,  when  forsaken,  and  an  adulterous  woman,  when 
found  oat,  and  a fashionable  spendthrift,  when  rained,  and  a gam- 
bler, when  fortune  has  played  him  foul,  and  a drunkard,  when  he 
begins  to  feel  the  evil  effects  of  his  potatious  indulgences , and  a 
dissipated  coxcomb,  when  he  can  no  longer  make  a display  of  him- 
self, and  love-sick  girls  or  youths,  when  obstacles  seem  to  render 
their  love- path  rugged,  might  as  well  speedily  betake  themselves 
away,  by  poison  or  powder  or  steel  or  stream,  from  this  unpropi- 
tious  earth  of  ours  1 No  doubt,  it  does  not  require  any  great  effort 
of  Imagination,  or  exertion  of  inventive  power,  thus  to  get  rid  of 
one’s  heroes  and  heroines:  such  Deus  s.  Diabolus  ex  maehina  is 
most  convenient,  when  the  plot  grows  intricate;  and  Police  Reports, 
Newgate  Calendars,  Gaming  Houses,  Morgues  can  supply  the  ma- 
terial In  abundance.  But,  for  Heaven’s  sakel  let  ns  not,  In  the 
face  of  suchlike  spectacles,  talk  of  the  theatre  as  a school  of  mo- 
rality, a reflex  of  ideal  life,  a socially  beneficial  institution,  an  arena 
for  high  art , etc. 

„Young  argues  against  suicide  with  all  his  force  of  genius  and 
ef  eloquence;  and  no  doubt  brought  it  on  the  stage  in  order  to 
render  it  more  shocking ; for  it  forms  the  catastrophe  of  all  his  tra- 
gedies. Experience  has,  however,  I conceive,  sufficiently  demonstra- 
ted that  the  natural  effect  of  theatrical  representation  is  the  reverse. 
Crimes  may  be  rendered  less  shocking,  nay,  even  fashionable,  by 
being  exhibited  on  the  stage ; but  I know  of  no  man  who  ever  took  a 
hearty  aversion  to  vioe,  and  fled  from  it,  in  consequence  of  inch  exhibi- 
tions.* Thus  an  anonymous  annotator  on  Young’s  Night  thoughts.1) 


*)  Edit.  1804,  p.  354. 
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Whether  Tom;  was  actuated  by  this  motive  — an  mpoetlcal  one, 
to  say  the  least  of  it  — or  not,  I cannot  say;  but,  as  far  as  I can 
at  this  moment  remember  his  tragedies  which  I feel  no  temptation 
to  re-read,  the  said  motive  is  anything  bat  apparent  *)  At  all  events, 
however,  Heinrich  Heine  and  his  kindred* minded  clique  in  Young 
Germany  and  the  purveyors  to  the  Thlfttre  de  la  Porte  de  Saint- 
Martin  in  Paris  would  not  dream  of  putting  forth  any  similar  plea 
in  their  own  case;  and  what  the  above  English  annotator  asserts 
is,  doubtless , fully  borne  out  by  the  effects  on  their  respective  au- 
diences.  For,  let  us  not  forget  that  very  many  of  those  persons 
who  most  diligently  frequent  the  theatres,  second-rate  ones  more 
especially,  belong  to  the  middle  or  lower,  the  less  educated  and 
intelligent,  orders  of  the  community,  or,  are  immature  young  men 
and  susceptible  young  women;  let  us  not  forget  that  on  the  stage, 
besides  the  drama  itself,  likewise  music,  declamation,  costume,  illu- 
mination, even-tide,  each  and  all,  contribute  and  combine  to  inebriate 
the  imagination,  to  inflame  the  passions,  to  evoke  illusion,  to  foster 
delusion,  and  thus  to  render  the  audience  in  general  doubly  dispo- 
sed to  imbibe  the  moral  Opium  and  moral  Prussic  Acid  which  cer- 
tain sentences,  soliloquies,  and  catastrophes  of  the  dramas  under  men- 
tion most  liberally  offer.  And,  if  we  will  but  remember  and  take 
into  earnest  consideration  all  this  and  much  else  of  what  therewith 
more  or  less  naturally  connects  itself,  we  shall  scarcely  expose  our- 
^ selves  to  the  reproach  of  being  either  puritanically  zealous  or  un- 
warrantably fastidious,  when  we  without  hesitation  assert  that  many 
a suicide,  man  and  woman,  youth  and  maid,  in  these  our  modern 
times,  more  especially  in  the  Capitals,  where  dissipation  lies  in  wait 
for  idleness  and  lassitude  craves  excitement,  might  be  referred  to 
the  Creed  taught  in  this  or  that  Drama,  and  brought  home  to  the 
Impulse  received  at  this  or  that  Theatre.  And,  methinks,  such  stains 
of  blood  are  even  worse  than  merely  sadly  ugly  and  unbecoming 
in  poet-laurels  or  on  theatre-portals! 

How  remedy  the  evil?  How  remove  this  blot?  By  police-like 
surveillance?  By  government  stage -licensers?  In  some  measure, 
perchance.  Better,  however,  if  I mistake  not,  thus.  0 thou  thea- 
trical poet,  is  thy  only  source  of  inspiration  a morbidly  feverish 


*)  Vide  Meranon  and  Mundana  in  his  Busiris,  Leonora  and  Zanga  in  his 
Revenge,  and  Erixena  and  Demetrius  in  his  Brothers. 
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intoxication,  which  revel la  in  blood  and  misery  and  uncleanness  and 
madness?  Or,  is  the  only  idol  of  thy  worship  the  metallic  pay 
of  lessee  and  manager,  the  applausive  noise  of  the  undiscerning 
and  the  tainted?  Art  thou  unconscious  of  any  mission,  except  from 
the  Devil,  and  of  any  vocation,  except  ior  the  Devil?  Or,  boldest 
thou  a charter  from  Highest  Powers,  and  standest  thou  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Noblest  Cause?  Well,  if  thou  have  conscience  and  cul- 
ture  and  calling  of  right  sort,  we  appeal  to  thee  thyself:  if  thy 
words  be  thy  works,  and  „ follow  after  thee“,  will  they  not  testify 
loudly  and  strongly  against  thee,  and  will  not  the  spirit-jury  on  the 
day  of  final  trial,  from  which  there  is  no  escape  and  no  appeal, 
utter  its  Mene  Tekel  against  thy  rule  and  realm  ? Even  the  Heathen 
Muse  would  blush  at  thy  productions;  the  Christian  Angel  might 
weep  at  them. 

If  the  one  or  the  other  reader  find  the  last  eleven  pages  dispro- 
portionately minute,  1 will  not  eonceal  from  him  my  own  misgivings 
about  them,  whilst  1 was  penning  them.  Yet,  the  subject  seemed 
deserving  of  a far  more  searching  discussion  than  Mendelssohn  in 
the  9th  and  the  18th  of  bis  already  quoted  gfrtefe  fiber  bie  (Smpfbls 
btutgett  had  bestowed  upon  them,  or  Krug  in  the  likewise  already 
mentioned  article  in  his  $onbfrorterbu$  bet  $tyitofop$te,  and  neither 
Stifudlin1)  nor  Wessenberg3)  in  their  respective  moralising  histories 
of  the  drama  had  done  more  than  with  a very  few  words  merely  hint 
at  our  topic  as  one  of  the  occasional  excrescences  in  the  offsprings 
of  Melpomene. 

In  this  § I have,  however,  ignored  Comedy  altogether,  be- 
cause, though  I am  aware  that  also  into  Comedies  and  even  Vau- 
devilles suicide  has  been  now  and  then  introduced  — of  course, 
however,  only  the  design  from  ludicrous  motives,  and  a humorously 
foiled  attempt  — , I cannot  but  think  that  it  is  not  a topic  for 
jesting  about,  and  that  ridicule  is  not  the  fittest  weapon  to  be  used 
against  it,  except  in  very  exceptional  instances,  such  a one  e.  g. 
as  is  recorded  to  us  in  the  life  of  the  great  comic  writer  Molifere.8) 
At  Auteuil,  his  residence,  about  four  miles  ont  of  Paris,  La  Cbapelle, 
Boileau,  Mignard,  Lafontaine,  Lull!  and  others  were  sitting  one 
summer-evening  at  supper,  philosophizing  over  their  wine  about  the 

0 ©efd>i<$tc  bn  SBorfWfongen  »on  bn  ©tttfldjfctt  brt  ©djaufplel*,  1823.  *)  tte# 
bet  ben  fttttt&cn  fftnfluf}  bn  ©tymbitynr,  jwette  ttuflagt,  1825.  *)  Vide  Zichokkc'f 
ttfefltttfic  Swttw’f,  pp.  99,  93. 
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tala*  of  friendship  and  of  life,  and  getting  ever  acre  and  mere 
visionary  and  enthnaiaatic.  MoHfere  lipped  quietly  hie  milk,  left  thu 
tenfien  to  their  dithyramb!*  humor,  and  went  to  bed.  The  more 
they  drank,  the  more  trivial  the  form  of  Kfe  appeared  to  them.  At 
Inst,  they  determined,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  able 
to  die  together,  to  throw  themselves  one  and  all  into  the  neigh- 
bouring river.  Young  Baron  (an  actor)  who  wm  present,  ran  to 
Moiihre,  awakened  him,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  the  heroic 
resolve  of  his  guests.  Molifere  forthwith  joined  the  enthusiastic  circle, 
eomplamed  bitterly  of  their  intention  to  execute  their  glorious  design 
without  him,  and  said  that  he  would  be  of  their  party,  exclaiming 
at  the  same  time:  „but,  so  beautifol  a deed  must  be  performed  in 
bright  day-light,  so  that  everybody  may  see  it,  net  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night."  — His  opinion  gained  applause;  each  went  to  rest, 
and  — arose  sober. 

Miss  Martinson  assures  us  *)  that  „tbe  practice  of  suicide  was 
lessened  in  France  by  ridicule  and  contempt"  Bat,  when  did  this 
insetting  take  place?  And  by  whose  or  what  ridicule?  Alas  I In 
$.  76  we  shall  learn  by  dint  of  the  unebakeable  evidence  of  offi- 
cial fount  that  in  oar  time  at  least  the  said  assertion  weald  in 
vain  seek  for  foundation  In  facts.  Moreover,  as  we  said  before, 
•erne  few  individual  oases  of  suicide  may  be  both  ridiculous  and 
contemptible;  bat  euielde  in  and  by  itself  is  not  by  any  means 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  We  may  abhor  it,  and  most  deplore 
it;  bat  make  light  of  it  we  cannot,  nor  ought  we  to  convert  it 
into  a joke. 


§.  19.  Didactic  poetry. 

No  doubt,  in  a oertain  sense  and  to  a certain  extent  of  the 
team,  all  poetry,  if  it  Is  to  possess  any  intrinsic  value  beyond  the 
mere  jingle  of  words,  must  needs  be  didaetic,  i.  e.  tenth  (Htfamstv) 
something;  but,  of  coarse,  the  mere  and  direct  purpose  of  teaching, 
without  any  adventitious  by-purpose  and  artistic  environment,  would 
ef  necessity  cease  to  be  poetry  at  alL  However,  leaving  this  matter, 
the  science  of  Aesthetics  has  at  all  events  settled  to  denominate 
certain  forms  of  poetic  utterance  (e.  g.,  besides  such  generally  some- 


*)  Society  in  America,  voL  ID,  p.  94. 
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what  hngthy  productions  at  are  property  called  didartie  peenus 
alao  the  poetical  epistte,  the  satire,  the  epigram)  specifically  didactic, 
and  we  humbly  bow  to  its  decision  in  this  particular.  — Indeed, 
If  the  mere  /brm  of  the  utterance  did  not  interfere,  we  might  place 
suchlike  compositions  (In  which  the  respective  authors  avowedly  pre- 
sent themselves  as  teachers  or  preachers  of  e.  g.  moral  or  religious 
principles  and  sentiments)  among  Essays  or  Sermons,  and,  conse- 
quently, treat  of  them  under  the  bead  of  Ethical  Philosophy.  Yet, 
since  the  rhythmical  or  rhymed  form  does  interfere,  we  must,  ac- 
cording to  our  plan,  assign  to  them  a $ in  this  present  Chapter, 
merely  premising  what  is  self-understood  that  we  shall  be  justified 
in  viewing  what  therein  occurs  on  our  topic  as  the  deliberate  ex- 
pression of  the  respective  poets’  own  convictions  and  precepts. 

I.  Lucretius  (in  the  1st  cent.  a.  C.)> 

More  than  ordinarily  interesting  hi  regard  to  our  topic,  because 
of  his  connexion  with  the  Epicuric  system  of  philosophy  (vide  §.  28), 
ia  this  poet-philosopher  who  with  searching  mind,  though  in  rugged 
style,  with  united  erudition  and  enthusiasm,  has  analysed  and  apo- 
theosized the  tenets  of  the  Gardens.  I suppose,  there  cannot  exist 
any  reasonable  doubt  about  his  baring  been  himself  a decided  ad- 
herent of  the  system  Which  constitutes  the  inhold  of  his  „de  rerum 
natural  Let  us  think,  for  instance,  of  the  extraordinary  measure 
of  praise  which  he  bestows  on  Epikuros , *)  and  the  dogmatic  and 
emphatic  manner  in  which  he  promulgates  the  material  nature,  and 
consequent  mortality,  of  the  soul.3)  And  as  regards  our  topic, 
despite  one  passage  which  seems  to  point  a different  way,  we  like- 
wise cannot  doubt  his  having  gone  in  the  pro-suicidal  direction 
quite  as  far  at  least  as  the  system  he  besang  would  warrant  him 
In  going.  Not  to  lay  any  great  stress  upon  the  laudatory  strains 
in  which  he  mentions  the  suicidal  end  of  Demokritos , 3)  I will 
quote  twenty  and  odd  lines4)  in  which  he,  as  I take  it,  with  elo- 
quent energy  and  dramatic  animation  represents  Nature  herself  as 
counselling  those  who  have  either  enjoyed  ttfo  unto  satiety  or,  on 
account  of  old  age,  are  unable  to  enjoy  It  any  longer,  voluntarily 


4)  lib.  IU,  1056,  1057.  *)  Ibid.  842,  843.  *)  Lfi>.  Itt,  1052—1054  Dio- 
genes LuSrttns,  however,  in  hh  life  of  Demokritos,  lets  this  laughing  philo- 
sopher die  a natural  death  at  a very  advanced  age,  he  bavins  prolonged  bis 
life  as  much  as  possible  from  affection  for  his  sister.  4)  Ibid.  944—967.  In 
Luchm inn's  edit.  1860,  where  the  text  is  considerably  altered,  931—956. 
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po  bid  it  farewell  as  soon  as  possible.  They,  perhaps,  even  go 
further  than  Epikuros  himself  would  hare  sanctioned. 

Denique,  si  vocem  rerum  Natnra  repente 
Mittal,  et  hocc’  aliquoi  nostrum  sic  increpet  ipsa: 
nQuid  tibi  tanto  opere  est,  Mortalis,  quod  nimis  aegrls 
Luctibus  indulges  ? Quid  mortem  cougemfs,  ac  fles? 

Nam,  gratum  fuerit  tibi  vita  ante  acta,  priorque, 

" Et  non  omnia,  pertusum  congests  quasi  in  vas, 

Commoda  perfluxere,  atque  ingrata  interfere; 

Quur  non , ut , plenus  vitae , conviva , recedis , 

Aequo  animoque  cap  is  securamt  stulie,  quietem? 

Sin  ea,  quae  fructus  quomque  es,  periere  profust; 

Vitaque  in  obfenso  est;  quur  amplius  addere  quaeris, 

Eursum  quod  pereat,  mali,  et  ingratum  obcidat  omne? 

Non  potius  vitae  finem  jacis,  atque  laboris  ? 

Nam,  tibi  praeterea  quod  machiner  invenfamque, 

, Quod  placeat,  nihil  est:  eadem  sunt  omnia  semper. 

Si  tibi  non  annis  corpus  jam  marcet,  et  artus 
Confectei  languent;  eadem  tamen  omnia  restant, 

Omnia  si  perges  vivendo  vincere  secla; 

Atque  etiam  potius,  si  numqnam  sis  morfturostt : — 

Quid  respondents,  nisi  justam  intendere  litem 
Naturam,  et  veram  verbis  exponere  caussam? 

At,  qui  obitum  lamentetur  miser  amplius  aequo, 

Non  merito  inclamet  magis,  et  voce  increpet  acri? 

„Aufert  ab  hinc , lacruma*}  harathre,  et  compesce  querela*.* 

The  apparently  anti-suicidal  passage1)  I above  hinted  at  is, 
however,  this.  The  poet  has  been  speaking  of  a number  of  vices 
and  passions  in  which  men  indulge  for  the  purpose  of  either  sup- 
porting or  prolonging  their  lives,  and  then  takes  occasion  to  express 
himself  in  an  emphatic  manner  against  the  commission  of  suicide 
from  such  very  hatred  of  life  as  arises  out  of  simple  fear  of  death. 

„Et  saepe  usque  adeo,  mortis  formidine,  vitae 
Percipit  humanos  odium  lucisque  videndae, 

Ut  sibi  consciscant  moerenti  pectore  letum ; 

Oblitei  fontem  curarum,  hone  esse  timorem; 

Hunc,  vexare  pudorem,  hunc,  vincula  amidtiat 
Rumpere;  et,  in  summa,  pietatem  evortere  suadet : tf 

But,  suchlike  decided  antagonism,  whether  uttered  smilingly, 
scoffingly,  or  contemptuously,  to  suidde,  from  the  motive  or  on  the 
ground  here  assigned,  is  common  to  Epikurism  and  Stoicism  equally 


*)  Lib.  UL  79—84. 
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(vide  §§.  28,  29),  and  is,  therefore,  of  necessity  very  far  from  mili- 
tating against  the  countenancing  of  suicide  in  the  abstract  and  ab- 
solute, as  I could  now  easily  prove  by  sundry  passages  in  Lucre- 
tius’ fellow-poets  Lucan  os  and  Martialis:  however,  various  passages 
of  this  sort  will  present  themselves  to  us  of  their  own  accord  in  the 
course  of  our  Treatise,  so  that  we  may  for  the  present  take  the 
matter  as  incontestable  for  granted;  nor  do  I think  it  necessary  to 
specify  Christian  writers  who  have  not  hesitated  to  adduce  passages 
of  this  kind  as  Paganic  anti-suicidal  dicta. 

NB.  The  reader  might,  perhaps,  expect  me  to  take  notice  here 
of  the  story  that  Lucretius  himself,  in  his  44th  year,  impelled  by  a 
potion  of  the  so-called  philtrum,  took  away  his  own  life,  or  some- 
thing very  similar.  The  said  story,  I am  led  to  believe,  is  to  be 
found  in  Eusebius;  but,  since  modem  critical  writers  generally  con- 
sider it  improbable, *)  I had  better  cast  it  undiscussed  among  the 
fables  which  the  pious  churchfathers  in  their  holy  zeal  not  unfre- 
quently  but  too  eagerly  believed  about  pagan  writers  to  whose  prin- 
ciples they  were  averse,  and  to  whose  lives  or  deaths  they  felt 
strongly  tempted  to  attach  some  more  or  less  questionable  piece  of 
unwisdom  or  immorality,  in  which  particular  pious  later  writers  have 
evinced  a considerable  penchant  to  follow  them  with  credulous  haste. 

II.  M.  Terentius  Varro  (in  the  1st  cent  a.  C.). 

This  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero’s,  of  whose  almost  in- 
credibly numerous  writings  on  well  nigh  every  possible  topic  only 
some  few  fragments  are  still  extant,  wrote  sundry  didactico- lyrical 
effusions  — partly  in  verse,  and  partly  in  prose  — which  he  enti- 
tled saturae  Menippeae,  which  designation  bids  us  recal  to  mind  the 
Cynic  Menippos,  of  whom  Lucian  makes  so  much  use  in  his  Dialo- 
gues of  the  Dead  and  other  works,  and  who,  having  expended  his 
life  upon  lashing  the  vices  and  philosophems  of  his  time,  ultimately 
strangled  himself  (vide  §§.  27,  28).  — The  69th  of  these  same  Me- 
nippean  satires,2)  now,  bears  the  title  iwpt  iSaycopfc:  — inasmuch, 
however,  as  only  very  imperfect  relics  of  the  prose-poem  itself  have 
remained  to  us,  there  is  certainly  some  little  difficulty  in  divining  its 
purport,  i.  e.  to  what  extent  exactly  it  was  pro-suicidal  or  the  con- 


0 Videe.  g.  Ruhr’s  ©efatyte  bet  9tomif<$cn  SHtteratur,  3,  8.  I,  p.306; 
and  the  English  reader  might  peruse  with  interest  the  lengthy  dissertation 
which  Good  has  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Lucretius.  a)  M.  Terentii  Var- 
ronis  saturarnm  menippearum  reliquiae,  edid,  Oehler,  1844,  pp.  190—192. 
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trary.  We  will,  therefore,  briefly  benote  each  of  the  six  extant  vet* 
Sea.  V.  1.  AnnibaPs  poisoning  himself  is  adduced,  and  evidently 
approved.  V.  2.  Also  Andromeda’s  voluntary  death  ditto.  Here, 
however,  already  a difference  of  opinion  would  seetn  to  prevail  among 
the  commentators,  unless  the  probare  In  what  Mercerus  (ad  Non. 
p.  745,  as  quoted  by  Oehler)  avers  „quam  non  probavit  Varro*  is 
here  to  be  taken  not  in  the  meaning  of  „to  approve."  V.  3.  „Nqn 
vltUperamus,  cum  sciamus  digitum  pracidi  oportere,  Si  ob  earn  rem 
gangraena  non  sit  ad  brachium  vcntura."  The  meaning  of  which 
Words  I take  to  be:  if  by  suicide,  and  by  it  only,  as  a desperate 
remedy,  some  menacing  moral  evil  may  be  successfully  averted, 
suicide  is  defendable.  And,  supposing  this  to  be  their  meaning,  we 
here  encounter  a somewhat  foolish  simile  which  later  pro-suicidal 
moralists  have,  nevertheless,  frequently  had  recourse  to,  viz.  that  of 
Cutting  off  a gangrenous  limb  to  save  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
body : foolish,  because  it  might,  perhaps,  be  even  more  appropriately 
employed  as  an  anti-suicidal  argument,  inasmuch  as  the  submitting 
to  a painful  amputation  for  the  purpose  of  saving  life  proves  the 
Intense  love  of  life  and  how  much  man  will  endure  rather  than  die. 
V.  4 — as  reduced  by  Beier  to  what  those  better  versed  than  my- 
self in  suchlike  matters  term  Bacchic  metre: 

„quemn&m  te  esse  dfcam,  ferA  qui  raanil  cor- 
poris fervidOs  fontium  Apetis  lacds  san- 
guinis teque  vita  levAs  frrreo  Cnse?a 

Which  lines  appear  to  convey  censure  of,  at  all  events,  some 
instances  of  self-destruction.  VV.  5 and  6.  As  far  as  they  are  in- 
telligible to  me,  they  are  better  left  undiscussed,  for  reasons  which 
anybody  who  may  care  to  refer  to  them,  can  ascertain  for  himself. 

So  far  our  own  simple  analysis.  Oehler  himself  has  not,  as 
far  as  I remember,  given  any  clear  opinion  of  his  own  on  the  ethi- 
cal drift  of  this  satire,  on  which  some  of  the  previous  commentators 
and  editors  had  entertained  views  directly  opposite  one  to  the  other. 
tot  instance,  Gataker  in  bis  notes  on  Marcus  Aurelius  (Opera,  vol. 
H,  p.  62,  vide  §.  29)  pronounces  it  to  have  been  intended  as  A 
defence  of  suicide  according  to  the  genuine  principles  of  the  StoiO 
school,  whereas  the  later  nameless  editor  of  1788  *)  affirms  that  it 


9 M.  Ter.  VarronU  de  lingua  latina  tibri  qui  supersunt  cum  fragments 
ejusdem,  vol.  I,  pp.  301,  302,  and  more  eipecially  voi.  II,  p.  377. 
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„exaffUat  forticulos  Silos,  qni  cura  aliqua  graviore  oppress!,  aut  ad- 
dncti  in  extremum  vitae  discrimen,  sibi  ipsis  mortem  consciscunt.* 
As  regards  myself,  I can  scarcely  hesitate  to  adopt  Gataker’s  view, 
as  far  as  the  above  fragments  may  really  be  said  to  afford  „ argu- 
ment! totius  gustum  aliquem* ; but,  at  best,  any  verdict  that  chn  be 
given  on  the  satire  under  mention  is  a somewhat  ex  tmgue  leo- 
nem  affair. 

IH.  Horace  (in  the  1st  cent.  p.  C.). 

We  now  tread  ground  more  familiar  as  well  as  more  interesting 
to  most  readers ; we  will,  however,  not  on  that  account  launch  out  into 
any  unnecessary  details.  — If  I mistake  not,  this,  as  regards  my 
own  taste  at  least,  but  all  too  much  admired  Homan  poet  was  an 
Epikurist,  more  at  least  than  aught  else , and  at  all  events  practi- 
cally, i.  e.  as  far  as  his  life  and  conduct  were  concerned:  nor  are 
by  any  means  passages  wanting  in  his  writings  which  tend  theo- 
retically the  same  way.1)  The  late  Dr.  W.  E.  Weber,  in  his  very 
circumstantial,  but  equally  confused  and,  according  to  my  own  feelings, 
unwarrantably  encomiastic,  nay,  even  extremely  flippant,  monograph 
on  onr  poet,  does  not  mention  the  passage  I have  just  alluded  to 
in  the  note,  but  says3)  in  reference  to  another  not  very  dissimilar 
one  „Me  <Spifureif$e  ffobeutung  mfiffen  toir  aid  cine  ifolirte  Stnfi <$t 
b€tra$tcn"  tt.  f.  to.  Yet  scarcely  so,  as  I have  already  hinted, 
but,  if  I mistake  not,  rather  thus:  as  a veritable  Roman,  Horace 
demanded  something  more  positive  and  practical  than  e.  g.  Platonism, 
to  which  almost  no  passage  in  his  works  can  be  said  fairly  to  rise; 
and  as  a Roman  of  the  worst  times,  he  preferred  upon  the  whole, 
as  man  and  moralist,  the  enjoyments  of  the  Gardens  to  the  actions 
of  the  Portico,  though  he  had,  as  we  know,  when  a young  man 
fought  with  Brutus  at  Philippi,  and  though,  as  we  shall  immediately 
see,  touches  of  Stoicism  are  doubtless  ever  and  anon  to  be  met  with 
in  his  poetry.  Prof.  Teuffel,  in  a most  interesting  and  thoughtful  mo- 
nograph, gives  his  own  opinion  on  this  matter  as  follows.  „$ora) 
if!  thifttyty  ifi  fein  3beal  unb  tuo  er  ed  itidp  tfi,  ba  $ at 

bir$  toiebet  fdnen  @nmb  in  eittct  artdttypifaen  5fti#tung.  Mihi  res, 
non  me  subjungere  rebus!  toot  bft  SBaljlfjmtdj  bed  $ota$  fein  fiebett 
long"  .....  „<5r  ge$6rte  toner  ^iIofop$if$en  ©djnle  an  (Ep.  1, 1, 14  ff.), 

t)  £.  g.  Sat.  I,  5,  lOisqq.  the  confession  of  faith  „namque  Deos  di- 
dici“  etc.  *)  Dtttntu*  goratfu*  fMfu!  aU  9Kcnf$  unb  £)td)Ur,  1844,  p.  230, 
and  cf.  also  p.  356.  8)  C^KtrattertfW  M 1842,  pp.  55,  58. 
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tt  teat  (Scltctiler.  3n  feinre  Sugenb  jtoat  f<$eint  et  fty  an  Spifur 
ge$alten  ju  tyabett  (Sat.  I,  5,  101);  (ebenfaUS  aber  cmancipiite  tv  ftdj 
f pater  audj  con  biefem  fteiwUHg  ubttnommenen  3od>e."  And  more 
completely  on  the  same  question  the  same  writer  in  a somewhat  later 
excellent  little  work  of  bis. ])  Inasmuch , however , as  both  Epiku- 
risui  and  Stoicism  would  almost  in  equal  measure  lead  him  to  vin- 
dicate suicide,  he  has  not  evaded  the  temptation  to  do  so,  whensoever 
a fit  opportunity  presented  itself.  We  must  in  this  § pass  by  his 
lyrical  effusions  (e.  g.  his  eulogies  on  Cato,  Carm.  I,  12,  35,  and 
II,  1,  24),  and,  limiting  ourselves  to  his  strictly  didactic  poems,  viz. 
his  Epistolae,  two  passages  have  struck  me  as  more  particularly  de- 
serving of  notice  and  comment. 

A.  Lib.  I,  ep.  16  (ad  Quintium),  1.  73sqq. 

Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  audebit  dicere:  „Pentheu , 

Rector  Thebarum } quid  me  perferre  patique 
Jndignum  coges  ?“  Adimam  bona.  „Nempe  pecus , rent, 
Lectosj  argentum ; tollas  licet.u  In  manicis  et 
Compedibus  saevo  te  sub  custode  tenebo. 

Ipse  deus , simul  atque  volam , me  solvet.  Opinor, 

Hoc  sentit:  mori&r,  mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est. 

This  entire  epistle,  in  my  own  humble  judgment  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  in  sundry  respects  most  beautiful  of  all  Horace’s  si- 
milar productions,  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  in  consequence  of 
the  very  weightiness  of  its  contents,  its  dialogue-form  adding  some- 
what to  the  difficulty.  However  (the  reader  is  referred  for  the  Eu- 
ripidean  passage  itself  to  what  we  communicated  and  discussed  al- 
ready in  §.  11),  my  own  decided  impression  is  that  Horace  cannot 
be  otherwise  understood  than  as  really  intending  to  justify  and  extol 
suicide  in  the  case  be  here  supposes,  i.  e.  literally:  a captive,  made 
slave  of,  would  prefer,  if  he  think  aright,  slaying  himself  to  per- 
forming menial  services  at  the  bidding,  and  for  the  benefit,  of  a 
human  master;  but  — spiritually  the  precept  admits,  as  everybody 
must  feel,  of  a much  more  extended  application.  Walchenaer  re- 
marks. „Voil&  bien  la  philosophic  stoicienne  dans  toute  fiprctl,  cette 
philosophic  qui  mettait  sur  le  m£me  niveau  les  moindres  fautes  et 
les  crimes  les  plus  atroces;  qui,  pour  consacrer  la  libertd  du  sage, 
faisait  du  suicide  une  nlcessitd  et  un  devoir. u ....  „Oui,  cartes,  c’dtait 


0 tine  Ur&erftyt,  1843,  p.  18. 
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1*  philosophic  dont  Horace  se  targuait  quand  il  tfcrivait  cette  dpftre.ff 
Nor  can  I discern  any  good  reason  why  Obbarius,  *)  who  extracts 
this  critique  of  Walchenaer’s,  should  with  apparent  contemptuousness 
express  his  dissent  from  it.  Still  less  can  I feel  disposed  to  agree 
with  Wieland, 2)  when  he  premises  the  same  interpretation  („9Iudif  Me 
Stadlegung , Me  cr  na$  ben  ©runbfSfcen  bet  ©toif  er  *>on  ben 
lenten  Shorten  be$  39acd>u$  madst,  ift  ftonretd)  unb  tefy  fann 

flcrhen;  Me$  ift  etn  Sffretyungdmtttel , tt>eld}e$  ©ott  — ein  ©tyitottym 
fnr  5Ratur  M ben  ©totfem  — intmet  in  meine  SJtadjt  gefieUt  tyat,  unb 
ttoburd)  id)  bem  Srgflen,  tua$  bu  mir  tljun  fannft,  immer  ju&ortommett 
fann")  by  remarking  that  he  himself  knew  no  better  morality  than 
that  of  this  epistle . 

B.  Lib.  II,  ep.  2 (ad  Julium  Florum),  lines  212 — 216. 

Vivere  si  recte  nescis,  decede  peritis. 

Lusisti  satis,  edlstl  satis  atqae  bibisti; 

Tempos  abire  tibi  est,  ne  potum  largios  aequo 

Rideat  et  polset  lasciva  decentius  aetas.  # 

I do  not  feel  quite  sure,  whether  this  passage  must  be  under- 
stood veritably  of  suicide.  From  Wieland  who  (1.  c.  Xty.  II,  pp.  181, 
182)  argues  somewhat  violently,  but  not  very  acutely,  as  I take  it, 
against  any  suchlike  interpretation,  I learn  that  e.  g.  Baxter,  Sana- 
don,  Batteux  would  appear  to  have  expounded  it  of  suicide.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  simile  itself  seems  to  possess  a literal  meaning 
solely,  and  evidently  in  other  parts  of  Horace3)  refers  to  natural 
death.  On  the  other  hand , however , we  pretty  frequently  find  the 
identical  simile  applied  by  classical  poets  and  prosaists  to  actual 
suicide.  Vide  e.  g.  in  the  previously  adduced  passage  of  Lucre- 
tins  the  words  „plenus  vitae,  conviva,  recedis u\  the  quotation  we 
gave  in  §.  13  from  the  Neo  Platonist  Olympiodor,  where  a rational 
voluntary  departure  out  of  life  is  likened  unto  a mere  rising  from, 
and  quitting,  a banquet  on  the  part  of  a satiated  or  weary  guest; 
in  Seneca  (ep.  58):  „prope  est  a timente,  qui  fatum  segnis  exspec- 
tat:  sicut  file  ultra  modum  deditus  vino  est,  qui  amphoram  exsiccat, 
et  faecem  quoque  absorbed;  and  cf.  what  will  be  adduced  from 


0 Quinti  Horatii  Flacci  epistolas  commentariis  uberrimis  instructs*  edidit 
S.  Obharius,  1847,  T.  II,  p.  341  (This  edition  comprises,  however,  only  the 
20  epistles  of  the  first  book).  2)  SDte  (SptfWn  bed  $oto 3 uberfefet  unb  ttlaulert, 
edit.  2,  2$.  I,  p.  259,  and  cf.  p.  238.  3)  E.  g.  Sat.  I,  1,  117—119  „inde  fit 

— queemus." 
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Cicero  in  $.  30.  Moreover,  the  context  itself  of  oar  passage  — 
Horace  is  speaking  of  and  to  a person  who  cannot  have  succeeded  in 
becoming  wise  and  happy,  unless  he  have  banished  all  his  many 
torturing  passions  — would  seem  to  me  fully  to  warrant  our  refer- 
ring it  to  suicide.  — 

Let  this  trefoil  of  Roman  poets  suffice.  Of  e.  g.  Martial  we 
spoke  in  an  earlier  §;  and  we  now  proceed  to  modem  Christian 
ages,  since  the  Book  of  Job  will  find  a fitter  place  in  our  Section 
on  Judaism,  the  poetic  teachings  of  Gregorius  Nazianzenus  shall  be 
reserved  for  our  chapter  on  Churchfatherism , and  we  assigned  a 
niche  to  Dante  among  the  Epic  singers. 

IIV.  Young  (f  1765). 

(V.  Blair  (f  1746). 

I take  these  two  clerical  minstrels  together,  because  their  utter- 
ances, anti-suicidal  of  course,  are  pretty  much  to  the  same  effect. 
Various  brief  passages  from  their  respective  didactic  poems  will  be 
found  quoted  here  and  there,  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  call  for 
than,  in  this  Treatise  of  oars.  Here  their  eschatological  dicta  only. 

Young  (H.  T.  V,  481,  482): 

„ fathomless  destruction 

Sure  to  receive,  and  whelm  them  in  their  fall. u 

Blair  (the  Grave,  lines  414 — 417): 

Unheard-of  tortures 

Must  be  reserv’d  for  such:  these  herd  together; 

The  common  damn’d  shun  their  society, 

And  look  upon  themselves  as  fiends  less  foul.u 

We  see  that  both  of  them  make  most  energetic  mention  of  the 
fate  of  suicides  — for  to  suicides  the  above  passages  refer  — in 
the  future  world , Blair  even  more  distinctively  and  savagely  than 
Young.  But,  their  verses  are  alike  entirely  wanting  in  that  exsta- 
tic visioaaripess  and  minute  imaginativenes,  in  that  mystic  voice 
which  could  fascinate  us  in  the  more  gifted  and  erudite  Florentine, 
go  that  we  listened  with  wonderment,  and  had  patience  to  trace  and 
mark  his  significant  similitudes , albeit  we  had  no  belief  in  them. 
And  mere  broad  common  sense,  or  common  nonsense,  and  coarse 
bigotry  in  blank  verse  are  just  as  little  Poetry  as  they  are  Philo- 
sophy, would  rather  most  properly  he  banished  into  a methodisticai 
publication  of  some  Religious  Tract  Society.  If,  however,  Yonng’s 
and  Blair’s  vague,  yet  sweeping,  lines  needed  or  merited  any  com- 
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went  | I should  incline  simply  to  remind  the  English  reader  of  what 
a most  gifted  and  eloquent  rentable  ornament  of  our  Episcopal  bench 
in  days  gone-by  so  gently,  charitably,  wisely  wrote  J)  in  reference  to 
Virgil:  „but  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  neither  do  I;  only  that  suicide 
is  not  lawful.  But  how  suicides  shall  fare  in  the  other  world,  who, 
upon  such  great  accounts,  are  tempted,  is  one  of  God’s  secrets, 
which  the  great  day  will  manifest.* 

VL  Savage  (f  1743). 

Dr.  Johnson  informs  us2)  that  this  wayward  and  erring  man 
had  intended  to  write  a poem  called  „the  Progress  of  a Freethinker*, 
the  hero  of  which  was,  at  last,  to  dismiss  himself  into  the  next  world 
by  his  own  hand ; and  old  Samuel  regrets  that  his  protegd  and  friend 
did  not  execute  the  said  poetic  design.  For  my  own  part,  however, 
I must  humbly  beg  leave  to  be  excused  from  participating  in  any 
regret  of  the  sort,  since  I most  frankly  avow  myself  not  to  belong 
to  that  pretty  numerous  class  of  persons  among  ourselves  who,  U 
so-called  orthodoxy  be  but  preached  and  so-called  free-thinking  be 
but  belabored,  are  not  over-sensitive  about  the  character  of  the 
preacher  and  belaborer,  even  though  he  should  be,  as  this  occasio- 
nally happens,  a more  or  less  notorious  vagabond  and  sinner.  To 
me  a confirmed  drunkard,  for  instance,  exhorting  to  total  abstinence 
is  a more  than  merely  ridiculous  exhibition;  but  in  Dr.  Johnson’s 
time  a Sir  Richard  Steele,  even  he,  wrote  — „the  Christian  Hero*, 
and  the  British  Public  was,  I doubt  not,  edified  by  the  farce* 

In  the  almost  unaccountably  apologetic  and  eulogistic  biography 
which  Johnson  has  penned  of  Richard  Savage,  he  Assures  us  that 
the  latter  has  given  a „ terrific  portrait  of  suicide*,  vis.  in  his  Wan- 
derer which,  though  his  best,  is  yet,  methinks,  a somewhat  feeble 
and  tedious  (didactic,  or,  as  he  himself  called  it,  „moral*)  Poem* 
Well,  suicide  is  therein  represented  as  tempting  the  Wanderer;  but 
a celestial  voice,  counselling  him  wisely,  averts  the  success  of  the 
temptation.  The  scene  itself  is  certainly  not  new  (vide  Spenser  and 
Banyan,  as  quoted  in  other  §§  of  this  Treatise),  and  even  e.  g.  the 
following  lines,3)  though  very  striking,  must  he  pronounced  at  least 
extremely  one-sided;  for  despair  may  he  simply  melancholic  as  weU 


*)  Jeremy  Taylor,  Works,  HI,  p.  425.  2)  Works  of  Johnson,  vol.  VIII, 
p.  163.  •)  Canto  II,  vide  pp.  29—31  of  yol.  ll  of  the  works  of  Richard  Sa- 
vage, 1775. 
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as  it  may  be  furious , and  a gentle  longing  for  the  repose  of  death 
may  be  altogether  disconnected  from  an  abhorrence  of  life. 

„Death  in  her  hand,  and  phrenzy  in  her  eye! 

Her  eye  all  red,  and  sunk!  — A robe  she  wore, 

With  life’s  calamities  embroider’d  o’er. 

A mirror  in  one  hand  collective  shows, 

Varied,  and  multiply ’d,  that  group  of  woes.u 

VII.  Bar  (f  1760). 

Georg  Ludwig  von  Bar,  though  Hanoverian  canon  (®om^etr/ 
viz.  in  Osnabriick  and  Minden),  would  appear  to  have  composed  se- 
veral of  his  works  in  French,  and  among  them  the  short  didactic 
poem  *)  of  which  we  must  give  a brief  account,  since  it  has  become 
a very  scarce  little  book.  It  is  a considerable  time  ago  since  I read 
it,  and  therefore  I cannot  presume  to  speak  about  its  poetic  merits; 
its  main  drift  and  plot  have,  however,  remained  on  my  memory. 
The  title  already  conveys  its  anti  - suicidal  drift  by  reminding  us  of 
yon  ancient  out-and-out  sophist  (vide  §.  9)  who  most  logically  ar- 
gued his  disciples  into  killing  themselves,  but  most  inconsistently  did 
not  himself  follow  their  example.  Bar,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  had 
lost  some  one  or  more  than  one  (I  forget  which)  of  his  dearest 
friends  by  suicide,  and  endeavors  to  dissuade  his  readers  from  it  by 
attempting  to  depict,  and  he  does  so  — for  his  poem  is  partly 
humorous  and  partly  serious  — with  spirited  irony  and  earnestness 
of  heart,  as  irrational,  cowardly,  and  contemptible  the  suicidal  acts 
of  many  which  had  often  been  regarded  and  admired  by  others  as 
the  results  of  deep  wisdom  and  high  courage.  The  plot  itself  is  this : 
a certain  Sidney  is  disposed  to  destroy  himself,  but  Hamilton,  his 
friend,  so  successfully  argues  the  point  with  him  that  be  at  last 
owns  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  abandons  the  design  he  had  formed : 
which  said  names  of  the  two  disputants  Bar  borrowed  from  a drama 
of  Gresset’s2)  about  which  a word  may  not  be  here  out  of  place. 
His  Sidnei,  Comedie  (this  word,  however,  not  in  the  stringent  sense, 
since  the  piece  is  rather  a sort  of  somewhat  weakly,  sentimental 
domestic  drama,  something  in  the  style  of  Kotzebue’s  9Renfdi)ent)af; 
Uttb  Sfteue,  familiarly  known  to  us  under  the  title  of  „the  Stranger*), 
appeared  1745,  and  was  evidently  intended  to  operate  anti-suicidally 

*)  Anti-Hegesiaa , Dialogues  ea  vers  sur  le  Suicide , avec  des  Remarques 
critiques  et  historiques,  Hamburg,  1763.  2)  Oeuvres  de  Gresset,  edit.  1y88, 
X.  U,  p.  Ill  if. 
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(c£.  e.  g.  in  the  same  once  popular  French  dramatist’s  Edouard  HI, 
acte  IV,  scfene  7 the  words:  „Savoir  souffrir  la  vie,  et  voir  venir  la 
mort,  C’est  devoir  du  Sage,  et  tel  sera  mon  sort*),  so  that  the  French 
of  that  day  were  of  opinion  *)  that  it  would  have  been  a fitter  pro- 
duction for  a London  than  for  a Parisian  public;  and,  indeed,  the 
names  of  Sidnei,  the  hero,  and  Hamilton,  the  anti-suicidal  philosopher, 
are  palpably  English.  Sidnei  had  hesitated  a long  time  about  killing 
himself,  but  at  last  really  made  the  attempt  which,  however,  proved 
abortive  through  a trick  on  the  part  of  Dumont,  his  servant,  where- 
upon he  repents  some  little,  and  becomes  reconciled  to  life  again. 

Vffl.  Louis  Racine  (f  1763). 

It  is  well  known  that  Jean  Racine  himself,  towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  so  far  inclined  to  become  religious  that  he  composed  dramas 
only  an  biblical  subjects,  e.  g.  Athalie,  Esther;  and  his  modest, 
affectionate,  but  poetically  much  less  gifted,  son,  Louis,  would  appear 
to  have  sympathized  from  the  very  outset  of  his  own  literary  career 
with  his  revered  parent’s  latest  serious  tendencies ; for,  almost  all  his 
poems  are  a kind  of  sacred  lyre,  treat  of  religious  and  moral  themes. 
— Already  on  pp.  23,  24  of  §.  17  I adduced  some  of  his  anti- 
suicidal  critical  reflections  in  connexion  with  Dante  and  Milton;  we 
likewise,  however,  hear  him,  after  much  general  matter  about  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  more  especially  in  France,  addressing  in  one 
of  his  minor  didactic  poems2)  the  following  lines  to  those  who  ad- 
vise suicide  as  the  sovereign  remedy  in  the  storms  of  life. 

„L’instant  qui  nous  dllivre,  est  1’instant  da  naufrage. 

Je  le  sgais ; mais  h£las!  ennQyl  de  1’orage, 

Irai-je  demauder  mon  repos  h la  mort? 

S^avans  navigateurs,  si  c’est-lh  votre  port, 

L’asyle  est  plus  affreux  pour  moi  que  la  temp$te. 

Que  Lucrece,  s’il  veut,  h sa  lugubre  fete 
Invite  parmi  vous  son  fameux  Traducteur, 

Qui  d’un  Maitre  si  cher  parfait  imitateur, 

Dang  un  lien  tissu  par  la  mllancolie, 

I mmole  sa  jeunesse  au  dlgoftt  de  la  vie. 

Pour  moi  peu  curieux  de  ce  tragique  honneur, 

Je  tremble  h vos  Sermons,  Apotres  du  Bonheur; 

Et  quand  l’Impi£t6  qui  vante  son  breuyage, 

Cher  et  dernier  espoir  des  coeurs  qu’elle  encourage, 


*)  Vide  Lessing’s  $am&urget  SDramaturgffdje  IBfStter.  *)  Epftrc  k Rousseau 
(Jean  Baptiste,  of  course,  not  Jean  Jacques),  Oeuvres  de  Louis  Racine,  edit. 
6,  1750,  T.  01,  pp.  193,  194. 
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Distilleroit  pour  moi  toot  lc  sac  dee  pavots, 

Je  laisse  son  nectar  h ces  triites  H£ros.tt 

On  *son  fameux  traducteur*,  viz.  Creech,  vide  what  has  hem 
already  said  in  the  previous  Chapter  of  this  Treatise. 

IX.  Frederick  the  Great  (f  1786). 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  18th  centuty,  German  bad  not  aa 
yet  developed  those  marvellously  copious  native  resources  which  have 
since  then  been  found  so  limitlessly  available  for  every  possible  form 
of  prosaic  and  poetic  diction.  The  learned  generally  wrote  in  Latin, 
and  the  dilettanti  frequently  in  French;  for,  whilst  many  of  the  for- 
mer had  accustomed  themselves  to  consider  German  inadequate  to 
the  expression  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  many  of  the  latter  deemed 
it  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  graceful  elegance.  In  the  court- 
circles  and  diplomatic  transactions  of  Germany,  French  had  almost 
wholly  supplanted  the  vernacular  language,  and  Frederick  himself  had 
been  educated  through  the  instrumentality  of  French  chiefly.  Thence, 
even  his  knowledge  of  his  mother-tongue  may  be  said  to  have  re- 
mained very  imperfect  to  the  last,  and  bis  contempt  for  it  was  ma- 
nifestly more  than  proportionate  to  his  ignorance  of  it  (vide  the  epi- 
thets nngreljrt"  in  Sehiller’g  poem  bie  beutj$e  3Rufe).  More- 

over, not  only  did  bis  intimate  personal  connexion  and  diligent  epis- 
tolary intercourse  with  several  of  the  most  brilliant  French  literary 
celebrities  of  his  age  considerably  contribute  to  Frenchify  him,  but 
also  the  speculatively  materialistic  and  flippantly  sarcastic  tendency 
which  characterized  much  of  the  literature  of  France  in  his  time 
cannot  but  be  supposed  to  have  suited  his  taste  far  better,  to  have 
enlisted  his  sympathies  far  more  readily  than  almost  any  books 
which  had  until  then  appeared  in  the  more  sincere  and  homely  ver- 
nacular of  the  more  pensive  and  sentimental  German  people.  In  a 
word,  Frederick  labored  most  signally  under  what  Schiller  (vide  his 
epigram  ©rfedjfjeit)  aptly  designated  as  „the  ague  of  Gallomania tf: 
— which  few  simple  remarks  seemed  to  me  necessary  by  way  of 
accoimting  to  the  English  reader  for  the  otherwise  strange  circum- 
stance that  this  great  German  Ruler,  Captain,  Lawgiver,  as  far  as 
he  was  an  Author,  made  use  of  French  exclusively. 

And  Frederick’s  works,  partly  prove  and  partly  poetry , fill  a 
pretty  considerable  number  of  volumes,  and  extracts  therefrom  have 
found  their  way  into  e.  g.  Ideler  and  Noite’s  Manual  of  French 
Prose  and  Poetry! 
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It  is  not  of  any  special  importance  for  oar  present  enquiry  that 
Frederick  William,  Frederick  the  Great's  royal  father,  had  himself 
once  attempted  self- strangulation  by  passing  a rope  round  his  neck 
during  an  attack  oi  gouty  pains  which,  produced  by  excess  of  wine* 
potations,  had  affected  his  brain,  and  that  he  was  only  with  diffi- 
culty saved  by  the  timely  succour  of  bis  own  wife. j)  But,  whoso 
has  perused  even  only  Lord  Brougham’s  withering  and  one-sided  in- 
vective2) against  Frederick,  will  remember  that  Frederick,  when 
Grown  Prince,  attempted  to  escape  by  flight  from  the  almost  in- 
sufferably tyrannical  surveillance  of  his  vulgar  and  violent,  nay,  even 
brutal  and  half-mad  father,  and  that,  this  attempt  having  been  dis- 
covered and  foiled,  his  friend  Kalt  was  executed,  and  Frederick  com- 
pelled to  witness  the  said  execution  from  the  window  of  his  prison 
at  Kiistrin:  in  relation  to  which  circumstance  the  already  mentioned 
favorite  sister  of  Frederick’s  in  her  Memoirs  (pp.  277,  278)  tells  us: 
„I1  voulut  se  jeter  dehors,  mais  on  lc  retint * .....  „I1  £toit  tout  hors 
de  lui-meme,  et  dans  de  si  fortes  agitations,  qu’il  se  seroit  tod  si 
on  ne  1’en  avoit  emp€ch<5.“  And,  doubtless,  it  was  this  his  most 
painful  position  to  bis  stem  and  pedantic  parent  which  evoked  this 
passage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Grumbkow,  Minister  of  State.3)  „I 
have  still  resources,  and  a pistol  can  put  an  end  to  my  affliction 
and  my  life.  I do  not  think  that  the  Almighty  will  damn  me  for 
that,  but,  taking  pity  on  me,  grant  happiness  in  exchange  for  a 
wretched  life.* 

When  Frederick  had  become  Sovereign,  we  soon  find  him  as 
Generalissimo  of  his  own  army  engaged  in  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
In  the  course  of  which  the  aspect  of  the  Prussian  arms  became 
ever  and  anon  extremely  critical  and  occasionally  even  very  dis- 
astrous. We  must  mention  some  of  the  events  thereof  by  way  of 
indicating  the  key  to  several  of  his  utterances  and  effusions,  poetic 
and  prosaic,  in  regard  to  our  theme. 

Anno  1757,*his  army  had  been  defeated  at  Eolin,  and  the 
Austrians,  the  French  and  the  Russians  were  advancing  to  overwhelm 
the  small  forces  which  still  remained  to  him;  and  at  Erfurt  on  the 


*)  Mdmoires  dela  Margravine  4e  Bareith,  depuis  1’aan^e  1706  josan’k  1742, 
T.  i,  p.  145.  Vide  also  what  she  ibid.  p.  88  tells  of  the  difficulty  stx  persons 
had  bad  day  and  night  in  preveotiag  her  from  killing  herself,  whilst  ahe 
was  laboring  under  a fcrre  ebaude.  *)  Historical  sketches  of  Statesmen  etc., 
series  I of  yoI.  11.  8)  Campbell,  as  quoted  in  §.  6,  vol.  I,  pp.  114,  115. 
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23rd  of  Sept  he  addressed  to  his  friend  and  companion,  the  Mar- 
quis Jean  Bapt.  de  Boyer  d’ Argens , a poetical  epistle  *)  in  which 
he  most  unequivocally  announced  his  resolution  to  quit  life  volun- 
tarily, and  assigned  his  reasons  for  the  said  resolve.  It  is  veiy 
possible  that  this  same  poem  is  „the  most  beautiful*  one  Frederick 
has  penned,  as  Preuss  calls  it,54)  without  being  exactly  on  that  ac- 
count what  Preuss  likewise  styles  it  „ a real  master-piece  of  poetry*; 
for,  I doubt  much,  whether  the  great  monarch  can  be  fairly  deemed 
(despite  Voltaire’s  lessons  and  corrections)  a poet  at  all  in  the  deep, 
genuine  sense  of  this  term : he  was  fond  of  putting  his  thoughts  and 
emotions  into  French  rhymes,  many  of  which  were  and  remain  te- 
dious and  heavy  enough,  though  we  might  probably  be  quite  safe 
in  averring,  as  Preuss  does  in  another  work,  3)  that  such  poems  as 
seasons  of  danger  and  distress  moved  him  to,  were  upon  the  whole 
far  better  than  those  with  which  he  merely  beguiled  his  speculative 
leisure-hours.  But,  taking  all  in  all,  men  like  him  were  rather  or- 
ganized and  ordained  to  supply  unto  others  material  and  enthusiasm 
for  minstrelsy  than  themselves  to  besing  either  their  sufferings  or 
their  exploits.  However,  a few  of  the  vigorous  and  sincere  pro- 
suicidal  passages  of  the  said  poem  shall  here  find  a place. 

Sans  timidite,  sans  effort, 

J’entreprends  de  couper,  dans  les  mains  de  la  Parque, 

Le  fll  trop  allonge  do  ses  tardifs  friseaux; 

Et  stir  de  Tappui  d’Atropos, 

Je  vais  m’llancer  dans  la  barque, 

Oh  sans  distinction  le  berger,  lc  monarque, 

Passent  dans  le  s^jour  de  lVternel  repos 

Vous,  de  la  liberty  h£ros  que  je  r^vfcrc, 

0 manes  de  Catonl  6 manes  de  Brutus  1 
C’est  votre  exemple  qui  mYclaire 
Parmi  l’erreur  et  les  abus; 

C’est  votre  flambeau  funtfraire 

Qui  m’instruit  du  chemin,  peu  connu  du  vulgaire, 

Qu’ont  aux  mortels  trac6  vos  antiques  vertfls. 

Tes  simples  citoyens,  Rome,  en  des  temps  sublimes 
£toient-ils  done  plus  magnanimes 
Qu’en  ce  sifccle  les  plus  grands  rois? 


Oeuvres  posthumes  de  Frederic  II,  1788,  T.  VII,  p.  175—  p.  184.  *) 
grifbrld}  bet  ©tofje.  (5tnf  2fbenlgff^i<^te , S3.  II,  p.  82.  The  passages  of  this 
work  to  which  allusion  will  be  made  in  the  sequel  stand  ibid.  pp.  175,  314, 
315  , 280,  281.  3)  gritty  bet  ©tojf  oil  ©rganiuns^cft , 1838, 

p.  40  if. 
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II  en  est  encor  un  qui  jaloux  de  sea  droits, 

Fermlment  resolu  h vivre  et  mourir  libre, 

De  Idches  prejugea  osant  braver  les  lois, 

Imite  les  vertus  da  Tibre. 

Ah!  pour  qui  doit  ramper,  abattu  sans  espoir 
Sous  le  tyrannique  poavoir 
De  nouveaux  monstres  politiques, 

De  triumvirs  ingrats,  superbes,  despotiques, 

Vivre  demerit  un  crime  et  mourir  un  devoir 

Ainsi,  pour  terminer  mes  peines, 

Comme  ces  malheureux  au  fond  de  leurs  cachots, 

Las  d’un  destin  barbare,  et  trompant  leurs  bourreaux, 

D*un  noble  effort  brisent  leurs  chatnes, 

Sans  m’embarrasser  des  moyens, 

Je  romps  les  funestes  liens 
Dont  la  subtile  et  fine  trame 
A ce  corps  rong£  de  chagrins 
Trop  long-temps  attach*  mon  ame.u 

Particularly  noticeable  in  this  poem  are  the  words  I have  un- 
derlined: „l&ches  pr£jugds“  the  context  seems  to  warrant,  and  even  to 
enjoin,  our  interpreting  of  the  Christian  views,  tenets,  feelings,  in 
opposition  to  Roman  Paganism,  since  we  must  not  forget  that  in 
another  line  Frederick  expressly  says  „j’apprens  de  mon  mattre 
Epicure*;  and  the  vivre  devient  etc.  is  evidently  a reminiscence  of 
a passage  in  Voltaire’s  Mdrope  which  we  quoted  in  §.  18,  only 
stronger  still,  and  as  much  more  untrue  as  it  is  stronger,  if  criticized 
from  the  standing-point  of  the  „l&ches  prdjugds*  just  alluded  to. 

With  this  Epltre  the  reader  might  compare  two  others  belonging 
to  the  same  year,  viz.  one  addressed  (Oct.  9)  to  Voltaire1)  who  had 
advised  him  not  to  terminate  bis  life  voluntarily,  and  one2)  ma 
soeur  de  Bareuth.*  The  former  commences  with  a prose  „je  suis 
bien  loin  de  condamner  Caton  et  Othon.  Le  dernier  n’a  eu  de  beau 
moment  en  sa  vie  que  celui  de  sa  mort*,  and  ends  with  a poetic 

„Pour  moi,  menace  du  naufrage, 

Je  dois,  en  affrontant  Forage, 

Penser,  vivre  et  mourir  en  Roi.“ 

In  the  latter  the  following  apostrophe  to  the  Prussian  people 
occurs: 


*)  Supplement  aux  oeuvres  posthumes  de  Frederic  II,  Cologne,  1789,  T.  II, 
pp.  889,  390.  *)  Oeuvres  posthumes,  T.  YU,  p.  163. 
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„J’oublirai  Sana  regret  le  fast©  de  mot)  rang, 

Mais  poor  te  relever  j’lpuiserai  roots  sang. 

Oui,  ce  sang  t’appartient,  oai,  mon  ame  attendrie 
Immole  avec  plaisir  ses  Jours  k ma  patrie.u 

Proceeding  to  the  next  year,  1758,  of  Frederick’s  campaigns,  we 
find  him  on  the  morning  after  his  defeat  at  Hochkirch,  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Margravine  of  Baireuth’s  death  having  additionally  just 
reached  him,  thanking  de  Catt  for  his  sympathy  and  efforts  to  con- 
sole him,  and  assuring  de  Catt  that  he  would  not  neglect  anything 
that  might  extricate  him  from  his  perilous  situation,  but  winding  up 
the  conversation  with  the  significant  words:  „en  tout  cas,  j’ai  de 
quoi  finir  la  tragddie."  Whereupon  Preuss  says:  „this  refers  to  the 
poison -pills  which  the  King  carried  about  him  to  be  used  in  case 

of  need;  but  he  never  was  made  prisoner y which  circumstance 

would  have  compelled  him  to  go  into  death  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fatherland,  i.  e.  of  his  brethren;  and  all  mischances  of  other  kind 
have  lain  only  momentarily  heavily  upon  him  so  that  despair  could 
scarcely  venture  to  approach  him." 

Finally,  however,  it  was  the  campaign  of  the  year  1761  which 
more  especially  menaced  our  Prussian  monarch  with  ruin;  and  it 
was  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  whilst  in  his  camp 
at  Strehlen,  that  he  composed  several  poetical  epistles  which  are  in 
theme  and  in  spirit  of  such  sort  that  nobody  can  peruse  them  without 
at  once  feeling  that  he  approved  of  suicide,  considered  it  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  an  action  entitled  to  great  praise,  and  contemplated 
committing  it  himself  as  the  only  means  which  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  be  left  to  him  to  preserve  his  own  royal  honor  intact 
and  to  benefit  or  save  his  beloved  country.  The  poems  1 more 
especially  allude  to  are  „le  Stol'cien"  (Nov.  15)  „Othon"  (Dec.  1), 
and  „Caton"  (Dec.  8).  I will  here  merely  transcribe  a couple  of 
passages  firom  the  first  of  the  three. !)  The  reader  is,  however,  ur- 
gently requested  to  look  for  a most  unequivocal  commentary  on  them 
in  the  prose  epistle  to  d’Argens2)  s.  d.  Oct.  28,  1760,  in  which 
Frederic  starts  by  saying  „I  look  on  death  as  a Stoic  “ 

^Detestant  votre  sort  vous  ch'sirez  de  vivre. 

D^cidez-vous  enfln:  fatigue  de  vos  jours 


!)  They  are  respectively  contained  in  his  oeuvres  posthumes,  T.  VII, 
pp.  350 — 365,  and  T.  VIII.  pp.  26—31,  32 — 36.  *)  Preuss  communicates  it 
H,  pp.  280  , 281)  In  full,  translated  into  German.  Vide  it  alio  Anglicd 
in  Campbell,  II,  pp.  210,  211. 
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Qtri  pent  voqs  etnp$cher  d’«n  abrlger  Ic  coors? 

Sortez  de  cette  terre  en  m&ux  inlpuisable, 

Et  ne  respirez  plus  sa  vapeur  execrable  

L’homme  ici-bas  fremblant,  de  dangers  cflTay£, 

Est  k ses  yeux  divins  un  objet  de  piti£, 

Et  devient  par  sa  mort  un  objet  de  d&menct“ 

Thus  much  in  a literary  point  of  Yicw,  as  far  as  the  King’s 
own  works  are  concerned.  — We  will  now  bear  what  even  Frede- 
ric’s greatest  encomiasts  have  not  hesitated  to  communicate  as  a 
weil^authenticated  fact  (vide  Preuss,  lib.  cit.  39.  II,  pp.  314,  315,  and 
of  Campbell  lib.  cit.  vol.  II,  pp.  211,  238).  Lieutenant  - Colonel 
Guiehard  who  had  entered  anno  1758  the  Prussian  service  as  Afcyor 
under  the  name  of  Quintus  Icilius,  was  received  into  the  immediate 
retinue  of  the  King,  and  belonged  to  his  most  familiar  circle,  repea- 
tedly assured  M.  Guibert  (who  has  written  an  dloge  on  Frederic 
which,  however,  I have  not  read)  that  during  December  1761  and 
in  the  following  January  the  King  carried  poison  about  him.  In- 
deed, this  fact  itself  docs  not  admit  of  any  doubt ; for,  after  bis  de- 
cease, five  or  six  pills,  consisting,  it  would  seem,  of  some  sort  of 
powerful  preparation  of  quicksilver  (3le$fubUmat) , were  found  in  a 
narrow  glass-tube,  still  carefully  packed  up. 

Modem  writers  have  judged  very  variously  of  the  morality  of 
such  a position  to  suicide  as  has  in  the  preceding  pages  become 
known  to  us.  Here  a few  of  their  estimates,  and  some  passing 
comments  on  those  estimates. 

Kant,  who  was,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  a Prussian  sub- 
ject and  Professor  at  a Prussian  University , places  the  following 
question  among  the  ^casuistic  questions"  which  he  appended  to  his 
absolute  and  severe  condemnation  of  suicide  as  such.  *)  „ ftamt  matt 

e$  elnem  grofjen  unlangfl  nerflorbenen  5Jionatd)en  gum  nerbre<$erif<ben 
SBortyaben  anredjnen,  bafj  et  eln  betyenb  tuirfenbed  @lft  bet  jidj  futyrte, 
uennutyli$  bamit,  menu  er  in  bem  Jtrtege,  ben  er  perfonlid)  f tyxtt, 
gefangen  touirbe,  et  nt$t  ettua  genotyfgt  fei,  33ebingnngen  ber  8lu*lo~ 
ftmg  etugugetyen,  bte  feincm  ©taate  nad)tyeliig  fein  fonntenj  benu  btefe 
StbfWjt  (ann  man  tym  untcrlegen,  otyne  ba$  man  nottytg  tyat,  tyletuntet 
dnen  biofen  ©tolj  ju  nermutyen."  Haply,  our  Sage  would  have 
acted  more  wisely,  if  he  had  attempted  to  answer  the  question,  in- 


0 ffitaopfaflfae  fcnfangiflrunte  Ux  fcugenWtirf,  I, 
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stead  of  merely  concluding,  over-servilely  or  over-delicately , with  a 
note  of  interrogation.  However,  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  most 
foolish  casuistic  question  he  puts;  for  e.  g.  he  also  asks,  whether 
inoculation  with  the  small-pox  might  be  considered  a species  of  sui- 
cidal procedure?!!  — 

Preuss  was  bolder,  somewhat  over-bold,  one  might  feel  inclined 
to  opine,  when  he  (in  the  already  quoted  work,  8.  IT,  p.  175)  refers 
us  (ibid.  pp.  323,  324,  however,  his  manner  of  dealing  with  this 
subject  is  merely  evasive)  right  out  to  John  XV,  13  and  1 John  HI, 
16  as  passages  which,  as  we  must  suppose  him  to  mean,  justify  or 
even  bid,  consequently  from  the  standing-point  of  Christianity,  such  a 
mode  of  action;  however,  in  the  very  same  breath  he  identifies  Fre- 
deric’s sentiments  on  the  subject  of  suicide  in  general  with  those  of 
classical  Paganism,  when  he  says  „among  the  ancients  suicide  was 
a deed  of  the  highest  magnanimity  and  the  noblest  liberty;  and  thus 
it  appeared  to  Frederic  into  whose  mind  the  cowardly  rage  for  self- 
annihilation , in  which  the  modems  indulge,  could  never  enter.44 
Granting  this  last  part  of  the  sentence,  we  must,  nevertheless,  assert 
that  everything  recorded  of  Frederic  induces  us  to  assume  that  he 
approved  of  suicide  in  general , or,  at  least,  would  have  found  moral 
wrong  in  hardly  any  instance  of  it.  Illustrations.  One  of  his  valets 
de  chambre,  Deesen  or  Deis  by  name,  having  misconducted  himself, 
blew  out  his  brains  in  an  ante -chamber  of  the  Palace,  and  when 
the  King,  startled  at  the  noise,  was  informed  of  what  had  taken 
place,  he  simply  observed  (vide  Campbell,  vol.  II,  p.  346).  „I  did 
not  give  the  rogue  credit  for  so  much  resolution S.  d.  Sept  12, 
1757  his  masculine,  fondly  attached  sister,  the  Margravine  of  Bai- 
reuth,  wrote  to  Voltaire.  ^Nothing  is  left  to  me  but  to  follow  the 
destiny  of  the  king,  if  it  is  unfortunate.  I have  never  pretended  to 
be  a philosopher;  but  I have  done  my  best  to  become  one.  The 
little  progress  I have  made  has  taught  me  to  despise  grandeur  and 
wealth;  but  I have  found  in  philosophy  nothing  that  can  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  heart,  excepting  the  means  of  ridding  ourselves  of 
our  troubles  by  parting  with  life“  (Campbell,  vol.  H,  p.  58).  And 
had  she  not,  in  part  at  least,  imbibed  her  views  from  him? 


0 However,  I will  here  annotate  that  Lord  Mahon  informs  us  that  Lord 
Malmesbury,  of  his  in  a dispatch  of  July  29,  1775  gives  „a  milder  version 
of  the  King’s  reply.44  Vide  his  Historical  Essays,  p.  204,  art.  Last  years  of 
Frederick  the  Second. 
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The  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  speaks  (vol.  II,  p.  212) 
about  this  matter  thus.  »Let  me  not  be  taken  for  an  advocate  of 
suicide,  if  I venture  to  confess  that  the  right  royal  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  Frederick  .....  convince  me  that  a monarch  like  him  is 
not  to  be  measured  upon  this  point  by  the  same  standard  as  ordinary 
men  in  humble  stations,  and  that  self-murder  may  be  in  some  rare 
cases  not  only  an  excusable  but  even  a commendable  act,  nay,  an 
act  of  the  highest  public  virtne.  Had  the  fortune  of  war  thrown 
the  Hero,  who  was  infinitely  more  concerned  for  the  welfare  and 
glory  of  his  country  than  for  his  own  person,  into  die  hands  of 
bis  implacable  enemies,  it  is  evident  that,  if  he  had  consented  to 
live,  he  could  never  have  regained  his  liberty  without  either  renoun- 
cing his  throne  altogether,  or  at  least  submitting  to  such  a sacri- 
fice of  territory  as  would  have  reduced  him  to  plain  margrave  of 
Brandenburgh.  If,  after  considering  this  his  position,  any  man  of 
high,  generous,  and  patriotic  feeling,  can  declare  that  the  noble- 
minded  King  is  to  be  condemned  for  having  resolved  to  escape 
either  of  these  humiliating  alternatives,  let  him  cast  the  first  stone 
— I cannot*  And,  probably,  were  we  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
various  other  biographies  which  have  been  penned  of  Frederick, 
whether  in  German,  English,  or  French,  we  dhould  find  the  respec- 
tive historians,  as  far  as  they  deemed  themselves  called  upon  to 
moralize  at  all,  deciding  in  a spirit  not  very  dissimilar  from  that 
which  breathes  in  the  last  quoted  extract  But,  the  labor  would  be 
tedious,  and  is  not  necessary.  Still  less  judicious  or  salutary  would 
it  be  to  draw,  as  some  pious  writers  have  done,  a parallel  between 
his  case  and  that  of  e.  g.  one  of  his  successors  on  the  Prussian 
throne,  Frederick  William  HI,  when  Bonaparte  had  occupied  his 
realm  and  trodden  down  his  crown:  the  behaviour  of  the  latter  was 
simply  as  different  as  was  his  character , nor  was  his  situation  by 
any  means  an  analogous  one.  At  all  events,  however,  the  issues 
of  their  respective  trials  and  vicissitudes  equally  teach  that,  though 
„hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,  yet  when  the  desire  cometh, 
it  is  a tree  of  life" , and  that,  therefore,  it  was  wise  and  well  in 
both  of  them  to  hope,  trust,  wait  to  the  end. 

Let  us  admit,  as  we  justly  must,  that  Frederic  was  a very  King 
in  comparison  with  any  other  monarch  of  his  age,  and  that  to 
govern  and  work,  to  suffer  and  triumph  as  he  did  was  right  royal, 
duteous,  patriotic,  putting  to  shame  and  the  blush  any  given  number 
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not  only  of  dissipated  and  idiotic,  but  also  of  mawkish,  sentimental, 
orthodox,  bigoted  crowned  heads  both  before  and  since  his  time. 
And,  no  doubt,  the  resolve  under  mention  was  a perfectly  con- 
scientious one  on  his  part,  and  one  from  which,  probably,  no  human 
persuasion  would,  had  the  urgent  case  really  occurred,  have  been 
able  to  divert  him.  But,  whether  a firmer  faith  in  Qod,  a keener 
insight  into  Duty  would  not  have  induced  him  to  view  the  matter 
very  differently,  is  another  question,  and  a legitimate  one.  A nefc- 
gious  man  Frederic  was  not,  nor  was  he  a profound  thinker,  and 
in  all  probability,  judging  even  from  his  own  utterances  on  the  matter, 
he  himself  was  not  perfectly  clear  and  certain  within  himself  about 
the  exact  nature  of  his  motive,  i.  e.  about  the  measure  of  mere 
pride  aud  that  of  pure  patriotism  which  actuated  him.  And  yet, 
upon  the  relative  measure  of  these  two  possible  motives  all  highest 
and  deepest  moral  estimate  would  necessarily  have  to  hinge.  Sup- 
posing mere  pride  to  have  been  the  actuating  motive  even,  the 
ancient  Jews  would  have  considered  it  a meritorious  action,  as  they 
did  in  the  not  dissimilar  instance  of  Saul  (vide  §.  50),  and  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  would  have  accounted  it  an  dpsxfy  a virtue, 
as  Lucanus  did  the  celebrated  speech  and  famous  conduct  of  Voir 
tejus,  one  of  Caesar’s  commanders  in  the  war  against  Pompey.  He 
had  fought  an  entire  day  most  bravely  against  a considerable  body 
of  the  forces  of  the  latter;  but,  at  length,  finding  his  ship  entangled 
by  ropes  which  the  enemy  had  purposely  laid  in  the  sea,  and  Seeing 
no  way  left  open  for  escape,  ho  exhorted  his  troops  rather  to  slay 
one  another  than  be  made  prisoners  and  slaves:  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  himself  was  slain  first,  and  immediately  afterwardb 
all  the  rest.  And  not  a few  of  the  6boic  poet’s  Own  lines  Q ma- 
nifestly glorify  this  their  exit  as  a signal  Action  deed  of  *virtU8»* 
But  Christiauism,  without  denying  itself,  would  have  to  pronounce 
it  a decidedly  criminal  act:  a Frederic,  though  captive  in  the  power 
of  his  enemies,  whoever  these  were,  whether  a debauched  Louis  XV 
or  a virtuous  Maria  Theresa,  remained  „himself  still®,  and  no  real 
degradation  had  been  incurred  by  the  misfortune  of  warfare,  and 
the  apparent  humiliation  a true  hero  would  bear.  Supposing,  how4- 
ever,  pure  patriotism  to  have  been  the  actuating  motive,  Jewish  and 
Classical  Antiquity  would  have  ascribed  the  action,  as  iu  the  enoC 


*)  Pharsalia,  lib.  IV,  470  and  the  fifty  and  odd  anaceediiif  line#. 
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of  Samson,  Codnis,  Curtins,  to  divine  inspiration  and  Instigation  or, 
which  is  essentially  the  same  thing,  have  divinized  it  as  a deed  of 
self-devotion  (vide  §.  8).  Bat,  could  the  disastrous  issue  Frederic 
feared  occur  as  a matter  oi  necessity  ? Was  an  anticipatory  death 
the  only  possible  preventive?  Certainly  not!  He  simply  could  have 
remained  prisoner,  if  the  conditions  for  his  liberation  had  been  made 
too  ignominious  for  his  subjects,  howsoever  willing  the  latter  might 
have  been  to  agree  to  them,  and  at  variance  with  his  own  conscience. 
Neither  his  own  People  nor  his  Jailers  could  force  him  into  ac- 
cepting of  a release  on  terms  at  issue  with  his  convictions  and 
feelings.  Therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  howsoever  high  in  the  scale 
of  moral  heroism  we  must  place  the  said  motive  m and  by  itself, 
the  action  in  this  particular  instance  would  still  have  been  at  all 
events  a perfectly  superfluous  one,  if  we  look  at  all  its  bearings* 

However,  one  point  more. 

It  is  not  of  much  importance  what  the  opinion  of  a man  like 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  on  the  matter  under  consideration,  so  that 
it  may  bo  pretty  indifferent  to  us,  when  Preuss  tells  us1)  that  he 
anno  1809  said  ^Frederic  was  in  the  right,  Frederic  was  in  the 
right.  If  one  have  stood  thus  on  the  summit  of  glory,  it  would  be 
wretched  to  live  like  a rascal44  (comme  un  pleutre).  And  it  does 
seem  very  uncalled-for,  when  the  same  historian  refers  ns3)  to  Bo- 
naparte’s having  taken  poison  at  Fontainebleau  (April  11,  or  rather 
in  the  night  from  the  12th  to  the  13th,  1814)  as  a more  or  less 
analogous  case! 

First  of  all,  if  Preuss  accept  the  fact  as  authenticated,  refer- 
ring to  Constant’s  M&noires  (troisibme  et  dernifere  livraison,  1830) 
as  his  authority  (which  work,  by  the  by,  I have  not  read),  he 
would  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  hasty  and  credulous.  Here, 
however,  first  of  all  Anglicl  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes’  animated 
account,3)  since  it  is,  probably,  not  known  to  all  of  my  readers. 
Her  authority  were  unconnected  and  fragmenticai  communications 
from  the  Duke  of  Bassano;  and  she  treats  us  also  at  some  length 
to  her  reasons  for  not  having  made  the  narrative  at  issue  public  at 
an  earlier  period. 

„This  whole  day  (viz.  after  he  had  signed  the  act  of  bis  ab- 
dication) he  spoke  on  gloomy  subjects  only,  and  especially  about 

*)  9.  If,  p.  315,  «*m.  2.  *)  9.  II,  p.  175,  Km a.  8.  *)  Mtaoiret  de  la 
.Doctor  d’Abrantei,  T.  XVIII,  ck.  2,  and  ch.  7. 
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suicide,  to  which  last  topic  he  recurred  so  often  that  Marchand,  hfs 
head -chamberlain,  and  Constant  conld  not  help  being  struck  with 
the  circumstance.  Indeed,  they  consulted  with  each  other,  removed 
out  of  the  Emperor’s  apartment  an  Arabian  dagger  and  all  the  bul- 
lets out  of  his  pistol-casket,  and  were  then  calmer,  and  relied  upon 
their  own  watchfulness.  — Likewise  the  Duke  of  Bassano’s  atten- 
tion had  been  drawn  to  this  conversation  on  a subject  to  which, 
in  spite  of  his  endeavors,  the  conversation  always  returned,  as  the 
Emperor  was  livelily  occupied  therewith.  The  Duke  conferred  with 
Marchand,  and  was  tranquillized  by  his  account,  before  he  himself, 
having  previously  requested  the  Emperor’s  permission,  retired.  — 
When  he  had  been  already  some  time  in  his  apartment,  however, 
Constant  rushed  in,  pale  and  trembling,  exclaiming:  my  Lord  Duke, 
come  immediately,  the  Emperor  is  very  unwell!  Whereupon  the 
Duke  of  Bassano  hastened  to  the  bed  of  the  Emperor  whom  he 
found  as  pale  and  cold  as  a statue.  — The  unhappy  man  had 
taken  poison. 

When  he  undertook  the  Russian  campaign,  Corvisard  had  given 
him  a poison  so  subtle  as  to  produce  death  in  a few  moments, 
nay,  even  in  a few  seconds.  This  poison  was,  I believe,  that  of 
Cabanis,  and  consisted  of  prussic  acid  which  has  since  then  become 
known  as  so  terrible.  Condorcet  destroyed  himself  with  this  iden- 
tical poison.  Napoleon  carried  it  constantly  on  his  breast  in  a ring 
which  itself  was  preserved  in  an  hermetically  closed  little  bag.  As 
he  invariably  wore  a woollen  waistcoat,  Marchand  had  not  seen  the 
bag  for  a long  time,  and  had  entirely  forgotten  it  — The  Em- 
peror who  was  convinced  of  the  strength  of  this  poison,  which  he 
always  carried  about  him,  in  order  that  he  might  escape  such  ii 
captivity  as  that  of  Francis  the  First,  or  a death  which,  though 
less  humiliating  than  was  just  as  cruel  as  a prison,  saw  in  it  con- 
stantly a means  of  defying  fate  and  remaining  lord  of  himself.  It, 
then,  he  now  took,  after  he  had  arranged  his  affairs,  written  every- 
thing he  wished  to  write  and  bid  farewell  to  the  Duke  of  Bassano 
and  bis  other  friends,  without,  however,  discovering  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  matter  in  them. 

The  poison  was,  as  I have  already  stated,  extraordinarily  pow- 
erful, but  its  subtle  nature  caused  it  easily  to  spoil;  and  in  this 
case  it  had  lost  its  potency:  the  Emperor  suffered  terribly;  but  he 
did  not  die.  — When  the  Duke  of  Bassano  saw  him  in  his  death- 
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like  state,  be  nuhed  upon  the  raised  portion  of  the  bed  and  melted 
in  tears,  exclaiming:  alas  I Sire,  what  have  yon  done?  The  Em- 
peror, opening  his  eyes,  gazed  on  him  with  the  feelings  of  a heart 

which  understood  him,  extended  to  him  his  benumbed  hand  which 
» 

was  quite  moist  from  ice-cold  perspiration,  an  dsaid:  yon  see,  it  is 
not  the  will  of  God  that  I die.  He  also  bids  me  endure. 

The  Emperor  was  seised  with  violent  vomiting  and  very  painful 
attacks  of  colic.  The  poison  took  effect,  death  excepted.  Napo- 
leon was  in  the  right.  Providence  preserved  him  still  for  new 
sufferings." 

NB.  This  same  lady  (in  the  same  work)  denies  a fact  which 
had  been  published  (viz.  in  the  Gasette  de  France,  April  15,  1814) 
to  the  effect  that  two  pistols  had  been  laid  upon  the  Emperor’s  desk, 
and  that  they  had  been  found  on  the  following  morning  merely 
shoved  back  towards  the  middle  of  the  desk. 

Autommarchi,  the  Italian  physician  who  attended  the  fallen 
Soldier -Caesar  on  his  island -rock  of  exile,  complains1)  that  some 
writings  „ weapon  Napoleon  against  himself,  and  let  him  seek  that 
death  at  Fontainebleau  which  he  was  to  find  only  on  Saint  Helena, 
declares  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  cannot  recognize  in  the  said 
suicidal  attempt  the  great  man  he  had  attended,  who  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  discouraged  by  the  blows  of  fate,  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Napoleon  would  not,  in  his  extremely  confidential  com- 
munications with  him,  have  made  a secret  of  an  attempt  the  con- 
sequences of  which  must  have  been  so  important  for  him,  as  his 
physician,  to  know."  Autommarchi,  therefore,  affirms  that;  at  the 
particular  period  above  alluded  to,  the  storms  and  wounds  to  which 
Bonaparte’s  feelings  were  subjected  had  caused  an  extremely  vio- 
lent fit  of  bilious  sickness,  but  that  the  thought  of  shortening  his 
days  bad  never  entered  his  mind. 

And,  indeed,  though  I learn3)  that  Fain,  Norvins,  Constant, 
Canlaincourt  testify  to  the  correctness  of  Mm'  Junot’s  recital,  the 
better  historians,  howsoever  unfriendly  to  Napoleon  they  may  other- 
wise be,  declare  it  a fiction.  Thus  e.  g.  Wachsmuth3)  and  even 


*)  Preface  to  his  Memoirs  or  the  last  moments  of  Napoleon.  *)  Mdmoires 
de  Bonrrienne,  T.  X,  p.  161,  note.  •)  Orfatytf  granfretys  (m  Mcwtatfonfyetfr 
otter,  1844,  T.  IV,  pp.  274  , 275.  He  refers  to  Sehoell’s  Recueil  de  Pieces, 
6,  160,  and  Savary,  VII,  181,  and  thinks  that  Napoleon  hoped  still,  did  not 
imagine  everything  over. 
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Colonel  Mitdhell.1)  The  latter  historian,  however,  a most  virulent 
hater  of  his  hero,  lets  him  speak  of  suicide  before  his  deposition 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Still  more  striking,  however,  are  the 
late  Lord  Holland’s  (whose  lady’s  benevolence  towanjp,  and  admi- 
ration of,  the  discrowned  monarch  are  well-known)  communications 
on  this  matter.9)  „In  the  reasons  he  alledged  against  suicide,  both 
In  calm  and  speculative  discussion  and  in  moments  of  strong  emo- 
tion, such  as  occurred  at  Fontainebleau  in  1814,  he  implied  a belief 
both  in  fatality  and  providence.  After  assigning  worldly  reasons  for 
not  killing  himself,  he  added : aussi  ne  suis-je  pas  tout-k-fait  Stran- 
ger h dec  idSes  religienses.tt 

If,  however,  we  go  further  back  In  Bonaparte’s  career,  we  alight 
also  upon  communications  which  bear  directly  upon  our  topic.  Cha- 
teaubriand, quoting  from  an  unpublished  MS  of  Bonaparte’s,  written 
prior  to  the  Italian  campaign,  gives*)  the  following  extract,  for  the 
authenticity  of  which  I,  of  course,  cannot  vouch.  „Ever  alone, 
when  In  the  midst  of  men,  I gladly  retire  within  myself  to  indulge 
myself  in  dreams,  and  to  give  way  to  the  deep  feeling  of  melan- 
choly which  oppresses  me.  In  what  direction  does  it  point  to-day? 
Towards  the  thought  of  death.  If  sixty  years  of  my  existence  had 
passed  away,  I should  respect  the  prejudices  of  my  contemporaries, 
and  wait  patiently  until  nature  had  fulfilled  its  course;  bnt  since  mis- 
fortune already  begins  to  attend  my  steps,  and  nothing  any  longer 
affords  me  pleasure,  why  should  I longer  support  the  burden  of 
days  in  which  nothing  seems  to  prosper  with  me?*  The  chivalrous 
romanticist’s  disapproving  sneers  at  this  passage  I will  not  quote. 

Consequently,  in  his  earlier  days  Napoleon  had  felt  a strong 
temptation  and  inclination  to  suicide,  nor  do  I imagine  that  he  ever 
at  any  later  period  of  his  life  entertained,  on  religious  or  moral 
grounds,  an  abhorrence  of  it,  though  we  shall  find  him  (vide  p.  249 
of  §.  75)  uttering,  in  his  military  capacity,  a sort  of  contempt  for 
it,  when  First  Consul,  and  though  Marchand  assures  us5)  that  be 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life  (August  10,  1820)  dictated  to  him  the 


f)  The  Fall  of  Napoleon,  vol.  II,  p.  367  of  edit.  2.  *)  Ibid.  voi.  Ill, 
p.  179,  and  cf.  pp.  303,  304.  5)  Foreign  ReminUcanct a , p.  315.  He  refers 
to  Sebaatiani  and  Flabaut.  4)  Autobiography,  vol  III,  p.  223  of  the  English 
translation.  6)  Ueberftyt  bet  ftticae  (Sdfat’f  »on  SRapoteon,  Sent  staffer  attf  €>t,  $t« 
(ena  bictfrt,  nieberaef^rieben  non  iDcar^anb.  9tcbji  mermen  imh & nngcbrndten 

fragments  m Stapolwn,  1836,  pp.  233—235. 
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following  elaborate  anti- suicidal  reflectk ms  or  arguments  which  I 
will  communicate  in  English,  because  of  their  length,  though  I have 
never  been  able  to  procure  the  French  original,  and  have  bad  to 
rely  on  the  above  anonymous  German  version  of  Marchand’s  work. 

„Has  man  a right  to  kill  himself?  Yes,  if  his  death  does  no 

injury  to  anybody  and  his  life  is  only  an  evil  for  him. 

When  is  life  an  evil  unto  man?  If  it  afford  to  him  nothing 

but  sufferings  and  discomforts;  but,  since  sufferings  and  discomforts 

change  In  every  instant,  there  is  no  moment  of  life  in  which  man 
would  have  the  right  to  kill  himself:  such  a moment  would  not 
have  arrived  until  in  the  hour  of  his  death  itself,  because  he  could 
not  be  really  convinced  until  then  that  bis  life  had  been  nothing 
but  a woof  of  ills  and  pains. 

There  is  nobody  who  has  not  more  than  once  in  his  life,  suc- 
cumhing  to  the  burden  of  inward  sufferings,  felt  the  desire  to  kill 
himself,  and  who  would  not  a few  days  afterwards  have  repented 
of  having  done  so,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  his  mood  and  in  external  circumstances. 

A person  who  had  killed  himself  on  Monday  would  have  gladly 
been  alive  again  on  Saturday,  and  yet  one  kills  one’s  self  only 
once.  Human  life  consists  of  pastness,  presence  and  futurity;  con- 
sequently, life  must  be  for  him  an  evil,  if  not  for  pastness,  presence 
and  futurity,  yet  for  presence  and  futurity.  But,  if  it  be  an  evil 
only  for  the  present,  he  sacrifices  the  future.  The  ills  of  one  day 
do  not  give  him  a right  to  sacrifice  his  future  life*  Only  that  man 
would  have  a right  to  kill  himself  unto  whom  life  were  an  evil 
and  who  — which  thing  is  Impossible  — knew  for  certain  that  it 
would  always  be  so,  and  that  it  would  never  change,  neither  through 
altered  circumstances  and  relationships,  nor  through  habitude  and 
the  lapse  of  time  — which  thing  also  is  impossible. 

A person  who,  succumbing  to  the  burden  of  present  sufferings, 
kills  himself,  commits  a wrong  against  himself ; he  obeys  from  des- 
pair and  weakness  a momentary  caprice  and  sacrifices  to  it  his 
entire  future  existence. 

The  comparison  with  a mortified  arm  which  is  cut  off  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  body,  is  poor:  when  the  surgeon  takes  off 
the  arm,  he  is  convinced  that  the  body  could  not  but  perish,  if 
this  were  not  done;  this  is  not  a matter  of  feeling  at  all,  it  is 
something  real.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sufferings  of  life  induce  a 
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person  to  commit  suicide,  he  not  only  puts  an  end  to  his  sufferings, 
but  also  destroys  the  Future : nobody  will  ever  repent  of  having 
had  an  arm  amputated;  he  may  and  will  almost  always  repent  of 
having  killed  himself." 

Also  in  one  of  his  Elba  MS  productions,  which  I find  com- 
municated by  Alvensleben,  *)  we  read.  „Since  I did  not  give  myself 
life,  I will  likewise  not  take  it  from  myself,  as  long  as  it  has 
something  still  to  demand  from  me.  It  is  cowardice  and  not  cou- 
rage, to  sacrifice  one’s  own  life  for  the  transient  and  vain  things  of 
this  world  of  misery.** 

The  reader  must  pardon  my  having  made  this  longish  digres- 
sion by  way  of  communicating  all  that  I had  ascertained  concerning 
so  renowned  a man’s  sentiments  on  our  topic.  — Returning  now 
for  one  instant  to  Preuss,  I will  merely  state  that,  supposing  M"* 
Junot’s  narrative  to  have  been  true  — probably,  it  was  not  — 
and  supposing  Napoleon’s  opinions  on  suicide  at  that  period  of 
his  life  to  have  been  identical  with  Frederick’s  — manifestly, 
they  were  not  — , there  would  still  be  no  veritable  analogy 
between  the  two  cases;  for,  whether  Napoleon  did  or  did  not 
survive  the  month  of  April  anno  1814,  France  herself  would, 
according  to  all  human  computation,  have  remained  just  as  and 
where  she  was.  Therefore,  since  his  suicidal  death  could  not  have 
warded  off  from  her  any  ill  or  secured  to  her  any  boon,  neither 
patriotism  nor  self-devotion  could  have  been  presumed  to  have 
enacted  a part  in  it  as  actuating  motive.  It  would  rather  simply 
bear  comparison  with  what  we  read  in  Nepos’  life  of  the  great 
Carthaginian  Captain  who,  when  his  house  was  surrounded  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  and  no  rescue  was  possible,  strengthened  himself 
by  the  remembrance  of  his  great  deeds , and , in  order  not  to  be 
dependent  on  the  arbitrariness  of  strangers  in  his  seventieth  year, 
swallowed  the  poison  which  he  had  generally  carried  about  him 
(vita  Hann.  c.  12).  Indeed,  to  me  individually  the  two  great  mo- 
dern crowned  warriors  do  not  appear  on  any  poiht  whatsoever  to 
admit  of  parallelism ; and,  when  I think  of  Napoleon’s  conversations 
about  God  and  Christianity  with  Talleyrand  in  later  times  and  with 
the  Mollahs  already  in  the  pyramid  of  Ceops,  I cannot  help  assuming 

0 Stepeleon’S  fctnterlaffene  SBetfe.  (Sin  Supplement  |u  atten  ©eftfAten  Sfape* 
Iren’S,  1841,  pp.  193,  k194,  of  the  emy:  SSetra^tungen  fiber  ben  Buftanb  non 
dnropa. 
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that  Ms  occasional  professions  about  his  faith  In  the  Divine  was 
a species  of  solemn  mockery  and  sentimental  blasphemy,  and  pre- 
ferring by  much  Frederick's  leaving  Providence  and  Religion  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  and  taking  the  whole  responsibility  of  his  resolve 
upon  his  own  Reason  and  Impulse. 

X.  8.  T.  Coleridge  (f  1834). 

Richly  deserving  of  quotation,  though,  doubtless,  already  fami- 
liar to  most  of  my  readers,  is  the  following  duologue1)  by  which, 
as  it  was  his  peculiar  gift,  this  most  thoughtful  and  genial  poet  of 
oars  clothes  in  very  few,  but  all  the  more  forcible,  words  the 
simple  and  serious  thought  that  the  suicide  (we  must,  however,  be 
permitted  to  intercalate  „ generally  at  least*)  gives  back  to  the  ori- 
ginal giver  rather  the  mere  rudera  of  the  gift  than  the  gift  itself 
in  its  primal  state. 

The  Suicide’s  Argument 

Ere  the  birth  of  my  life,  if  I wished  it  or  no, 

No  question  was  asked  me  — it  could  not  be  so! 

If  the  life  was  the  question,  a thing  sent  try, 

And  to  live  on  be  Yes;  what  can  No  be?  to  die. 

Nature’s  Answer. 

Is’t  returned,  as  ’twas  sent?  Is’t  no  worse  for  the  wear? 

Think  first,  what  you  are ! Call  to  mind  what  you  were ! 

I gave  you  innocence,  I gave  you  hope, 

Gave  health,  and  genius,  and  ample  scope. 

Return  you  me  guilt,  lethargy,  despair? 

Make  out  the  invent’ry;  inspect,  compare! 

Then  die,  if  you  dare! 

XL  Tiedge  (f  1841). 

Rather  laudable  purpose  than  genuine  fire  produced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century  a German  didactic  poem  in  six  cantos, 
with  frequent  lyrical  by -pieces,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Young’s 
Night  Thoughts,  but  considerably  shorter  and,  perhaps,  more  natural, 
but  certainly  incomparably  inferior  as  to  original  thought,  boldness 
of  imagination,  power  of  diction.  I mean  the  „ Urania*,  in  the  last 
canto  of  which  (superscribed  ^Liberty.  Meeting  again*)  we  are  treated 
to  the  following  narrative  of  suicide  (it  is,  for  aught  I know  to  the 
contrary,  devoid  of  historical  foundation,  and  is  not  a little  tediously 


OlPoems,  p.  303. 
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spun  oat)  which  Hedge  evidently  introduced  te  order  to  gain  on  op- 
portunity of  saying  that  even  a voluntary  death  may  or  ought  to  bo 
regarded  aa  noble,  if  undertaken  ae  the  solo  remaining  means  of 
escape  from  what  degrades  life.  It  shall,  as  a pretty  favorable 
specimen  of  the  sentimentalizing  style  of  the  entire  production,  stand, 
here  entire,1)  and  conclude  this  $. 

Dm  cbcfn  BAngting  SBion  btSngie 
©tin  fflutbrtd)  $in  ju  einet  SDtijfetfjat. 

„ Unb  atb  jit  fd&worj  oor  feint  ©tele  trat, 

Dab  Dafc^n  ftd)  um  ifjn  oerengte, 

Jtefn  JRetter  felne  $anb  t6m  hot: 

Da  bltfct'  eb  auf  in  if»m,  ein  feben  weg  )u  toerfen, 

Dab  ehte  @(6*nbttjat  ju  befleden  bro^t- 
@b  faufi  tin  ©turn  burd)  atte  feint  Stamen; 

Dab  Sebtn  fampft;  er  n&fjit,  oerwirft,  unb  wa^it  ben  Sob. 

Dodj  wifi  er  nit^t  ju  rafdj  ^inaub  inb  Dunfet  greifen; 

91id)t  ©tfirme  fotten  ifm  barnkbet  nxbn; 

Drei  Sage  foil  bk  S6at  in  tyrer  Jtnobpe  reifen; 

©ntfdjioffen  mill  er  unterge^n. 

Die  britk  iJtadjt  etfdjeint,  fdjtoarj,  toie  bie  bunffe  ©forte, 

Dtr  fidj  bet  ^Angling  fSmpfenb  nabt. 

©tin  Sage(ud)  oertietb  bie  lenten  SBork, 

SEBomit  et  ftinen  finfktn  ffieg  bettat. 

(Sb  tiefein  fdjaubernbe  ®efuMe 

J?att  burd)  fein  $erj.  (St  blidt  in  bie  0tatur. 

„ 510(6  ein  ©labl*  — tufl  et  aub  — „bebt  aub  bent  gtufbgcwAble 
Deb  gtbenb  ft <6  mein  $aupt,  unb  weg  ifl  meine  ©put! 

Bum  lenten  SWale  bann,  ll)r  fd)Bnen  JpimmetbgfoBen, 

Bum  lepten  ©late  fdjaut  ju  cu<6  fynmtb  mein  ©lid! 

Det  SEBeftengcift,  bet  tiebenb  eu<b  bott  oben 
®n  feinem  |)erjen  trSgt,  ftBjjt  mi dj  audj  nfdjt  jutAtf. 

9tid)tb  fonnte  oon  bet  ©d)madj  mid)  tettnt, 

£Ritt)tb,  afb  bie  gtudjt  inb  fubte  ©tab. 

9lod)  fd)uTbtob,  wtrf  i(6  meine  .fatten, 

9tatur,  auf  btinen  ©<6oof  binob. 

©tbedt,  Caub  btt  witben  Wefftl, 

(Sin  bunfkb  Men,  bottet  ©d)ma^! 

©tbede  Aid  bie  Sbat,  bie  eine  butte  geffei  — 

©erjtib,  o ®ott!  — ju  ftA6  jtrbradj! 

B<b  $«ubre  no«6?  ©<6on  ijt  bie  37littetnad)t  oorAbet; 

Unb  immet  jaubt*  id)  nod)?  — Dtr  Sob  — ein  ftnftrcO  ffiort! 

9t<6!  fitte  nod)  tinmat  »om  fHttrn  Dfitn  bott 
Bn  meine  @tt(’  tin  SRcrgenblld  btrAber! 


0 State,  beraubgegeben  sen  ©bttbatb,  S3.  I,  pp.  172—176. 
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ffileffrtyt  — rtetfrf# ©e$  flat!,  tnrfn  wtrmflffm  fort!  — 

Sett  Stampf  bet  c$rt,  wif  t t|t  bie  St^at  aat$  tabetnl 

©cgt,  ob  ibt  i$n  mbammcn  bfirft, 

3$it,  bn:  im  ©rang,  fete  Scbett  ju  entabctn, 

6b  teitenb  in  ben  2lrm  beb  Sebeb  wirftl" 


§.  20.  Lyrical  poetry. 

The  last  § became  somewhat  longer  than  I had  anticipated; 
this  present  one  shall  be  all  the  shorter.  Indeed,  perhaps  some  of 
the  poems  I mentioned  there  might  just  as  well  have  found  a place 
here:  at  least,  one  might  experience  some  little  difficulty  in  fixing 
with  exactitude,  in  regard  to  such  a topic  as  the  one  now  before 
ns,  the  boundary  - line  between  what  was  intended  to  be  didactic 
and  what  is  really  lyric.  Upon  the  whole,  the  various  species  of 
poetry  easily  encroach  one  upon  the  other,  and  I individually  should 
hesitate  somewhat,  were  I to  undertake  to  define  unto  myself,  whether, 
for  instance,  the  Elegy  and  the  Ode  appertain  more  to  lyrical  or  to 
didactic  poetry.  Also  the  Epistle  which  is,  by  the  by,  one  of  the 
most  prosaic  forms  of  poetry,  speaking  quite  in  general,  would 
aeem  to  me  occasionally  to  belong  equally  much  to  either  of  the 
two  just -mentioned  classes,  just  as  the  Ballad,  for  instance,  may 
border  on,  or  hover  between,  what  is  dramatio  or  epic  and  what  is 
lyrical.  But,  of  course,  I say  this  off  the  book,  not  according  to 
aesthetical  laws  and  decrees. 

The  selection  or  limitation  of  material  in  this  $ causes  me 
some  little  trouble.  Most  lytic  poets  from  Pindar  *)  to  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson^) have  touched  upon  our  subject,  albeit  only  briefly  and 
Incidentally,  in  a tone  of  sympathy  or  warning,  laudation  or  rebuke. 
We  must,  however,  not  specify  the  epithets  which  one  or  the  other  of 
them  has  in  passing  bestowed  on  self-slaughter  or  on  the  slayer  of 
himself;  for  there  would  be  no  end  to, such  aminutious  process,  and 
exceedingly  little  gain  therefrom,  either  for  our  historical  purpose 
or  in  a purely  ethical  point  of  view.  Only  when  and  where  the 

0 Vis.  in  his  allusions  to  Ajas  Telamonius  (N.  VII,  39  — 44,  and  VIII, 
95—44).  Cf.  also  fsth.  Ill  and  IV,  90—100.  This  singer,  sublime  equally 
through  his  manliness  and  his  reverence,  sympathized  deeply  with  the  valiant 
and  wronged  warrior,  and  conceives  and  represents  his  suicide  as  a deliberate 
act  of  jut  wrath.  *)  More  especially  in  his  profound  poem  *Tb©  two  Voices. 
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lyric  poet  has  appeared  to  desire  and  design  to  impress  upon  his 
reader  a more  or  less  lively  interest  in  the  subject,  and  thus,  as  it 
were,  to  make  him  a confidant  of  his  own  unmistakable  opinions 
or  feelings  in  reference  to  it,  can  we,  for  our  specific  aim,  care  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  his  pertinent  lines.  Some  few  poems  of 
this  description  shall,  then,  here  be  noticed:  others  will,  perhaps, 
come  in  for  casual  mention  elsewhere  in  our  Treatise,  if  they  may 
be  turned  to  any  welcome  account  I’ll  again  proceed  chronologi- 
cally, but  with  tremendous  gaps;  or  rather:  ignoring  entirely  the 
ancient  classical  world,  and  even  the  mediaeval  and  immediately 
following  times  of  Christendom,  I shall  at  once  make  choice  of  three 
or  four  comparatively  recent,  or  still  living,  lyric  poets  to  whose 
views  and  utterances  some  measure  of  literary,  whether  historical 
or  psychological,  interest  may  be  said  to  attach. 

L Thomas  Warton  (f  1790). 

This  gentleman,  who  was  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  Poet 
Laureate,  and  possessor  of  sundry  good  clerical  livings,  wrote  an 
ode  „the  suicide*,  of  which  an  anonymous  biographer  says  *)  „it  is 
characterized  by  bold  personification,  picturesque  description,  and 
pathetic  sentiment*  Whether,  however,  it  really  deserve  such  trebly 
epithetic  praise,  I incline  to  doubt:  Warton  was  not  a poet  in  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  term,  I presume,  but  simply,  as  before  said, 
a Professor  of  Poetry  and  a Poet  Laureate  in  the  style  and  fashion 
of  those  days ; elaborate  and  grandiloquent  phraseology  had  often  to 
do  the  work  of  spontaneous  inspiration  and  deep  feeling.  As  a 
meritorious  and  an  industrious  commentator  on  Spenser  and  Milton, 
he  could  not  but  be  familiar  with  our  theme,  and  as  an  Anglican  Par- 
son and  an  Oxford  Professor,  he  could  not  but,  if  he  treated  it  at 
all,  let  a divine  voice  come  in  as  Deus  ex  machina  to  condemn 
self-slaughter  unconditionally. 

In  this  same  Ode,  then,  we  have  a description  of  the  solitary 
and  unhallowed  grave  of  some  „ slayer  of  himself*  on  some  unin- 
viting way-side,  of  the  gloomy  day  on  which,  and  the  frantic  man- 
ner in  which,  the  deed  was  done,  of  the  inward  and  outward  suffer- 
ings of  various  kinds  which  preceded  it,  so  that  the  poet  would  fain 
kindlily  sympathize  with,  and  sing  genially  and  justifyingly  of,  the 
youth  that  was  gone;  but,  suddenly  a „ cherub- voice*  interferes,  and 


*)  Vide  Cooke's  edit,  of  Thomas  Warton's  Poems,  Preface,  p.  XXVL 
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indites  to  him,  the  poet,  four  verses,  the  second  and  the  last  of 
which  ran  thus. 

„Just  heaven,  man’s  fortitude  to  prove, 

Permits  through  life  at  large  to  rove 
The  tribes  of  hell-born  woe: 

Yet  the  same  power  that  wisely  sends 
Life’s  fiercest  ills,  indulgent  lends 
Religion’s  golden  shield  to  break  the  embattled  foe.11 


nVain  man!  ’tis  Heaven’s  prerogative 
To  take,  what  first  it  deign’d  to  give, 

Thy  tributary  breath: 

In  awful  expectation  plac’d, 

Await  thy  doom,  nor  impious  haste 
To  pluck  from  God’s  right  hand  his  instruments  of  death.11 

IL  Lord  Byron  (f  1824). 

„ls  it  yet  some  imperial  hope 

That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope? 

Or  dread  of  death  alone? 

To  die  a prince  — or  live  a slave  — 

Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  1“  — - 
„So  abject  — yet  alive lu  ..... 

„And  can  he  thus  survive  ?“  ••••• 

„lf  thou  hadst  died  as  honour  dies"  — — — 

This,  and  more  of  a similar  kind,  *)  is  the  expression  of  our 
noble  poet's  anger  against  Napoleon  for  surviving  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, for  not  having  slain  himself  after  its  loss,  instead  of  abdi- 
cating, allowing  himself  to  be  transported,  etc.  Of  course,  the  above 
quotations  do  not  admit  of  any  other  interpretation.  Indeed,  we 
gather  from  another  source 3)  that  they  express  his  deliberate  senti- 
ments. „Nathan,  you  seem  anxious  to  support  the  credit  of  a great 
man,  but  I must  repeat,  that  Napoleon  would  have  ranked  higher 
in  fature  history,  had  he  even  like  your  venerable  ancestor  Saul, 
on  Mount  Gilboa,  or  like  a second  Cato,  fallen  on  his  own  sword, 
and  finished  his  mortal  career  at  Waterloo."  His  Lordship  here 
gave  me  a significant  look  as  if  reading  my  abhorrence  of  anything 
like  self-destruction,  and  said:  „bear  in  mind,  Nathan,  that  I do  not 
by  this  remark  wish  by  any  means  to  become  the  patron  of  suicide.* 

*)  Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  0 Nathan's  Fugitive  Pieces  and  Remi- 
niscences of  Lord  Byron,  18M,  p.  40. 
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Really  not?  Let  or  see. 

It  is  true , he  in  one  poem  *)  speaks  of  suicide  as  „ihe  self- 
accorded  grave  of  ancient  fool  and  modern  knave*,  and  in  another  2) 
designates  it  „a  selfish  death*;  but  — — 

„And  I at  times  have  found  the  straggle  hard 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  clay.u 

Thus  in  * third  poem,3)  composed  anno  1816.  Descending, 
however,  to  his  prose,  we  there  find  among  other  things  the  following 
passages.4)  *1  am  ennuyd  beyond  my  usual  tense  of  that  yawn- 
ing verb,  which  I am  always  conjugating;  and  I don’t  find  that  so- 
ciety much  mends  the  matter.  I am  too  lazy  to  shoot  myself  — 
and  it  would  annoy  Augusta  (his  step-sister)  and  perhaps  .....;  but 
it  would  be  a good  thing  for  Oeorge  (his  heir)  on  the  other  side, 
and  no  bad  one  for  me;  but  I won’t  be  tempted.*  — Do  you  think 
I would  not  have  shot  myself  last  year  (i.  e.  1816),  had  I not 
luckily  recollected  that  Mrs.  C would  have  been  delighted ; — be- 

sides the  agreeable  ^Lunacy*  of  the  „Crowner’s  Quest*,  and  the 
regrets  of  two  or  three  or  half  a dozen?*  — 9I  ought  to  blow  my  * 
brains  out  (i.  e.  in  case  the  Countess  Guiecioli  should  die),  and  I 
hope  that  I should.*  — When  he  once  had  had  some  terrible  dreams, 
he  threatened  to  try  „aU  sleep*,  if  be  should  be  again  troubled  in 
a similar  manner.  — „Mme.  de  Stael  has  published  on  Essay  against 
suicide,  which,  I presume,  will  make  somebody  shoot  himself.* 5) 

Aye,  if  we  look  rightly  and  closely  at  the  opposition  and  re- 
bellion, the  want  of  love  and  faith  in  both  his  poetry  and  his  life, 
suicide  would  seem  to  be  almost  the  only  outlet  opened  by  the 
former  and  reserved  for  the  latter.  That  the  influence,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  his  poetry  has  really  led  many  to  self-destruction,  I doubt 
not;  and  I incline  to  believe  that,  had  life  been  granted  to  him 
much  longer,  and  had  no  new  circumstance  presented  itself  to  feed 
his  vanity  or  gratify  his  longing  for  excitement,  some  later  writer 
would  have  had  to  turn  against  him  that  same  reproach  which  be 


*)  The  Giaour.  *)  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Cf.  also  Don  Juan,  Canto  IX, 
▼.  16.  *)  To  Aujrusta-  4)  Vide  Moore’s  notices  of  the  life  of  Lord  Byroe,  voL  II, 
pp.  208,  218,  IV,  pp.  2,  171;  Note  to  Don  Juan,  1Y,  34;  and  cf.  in  Moore's 
notices  also  IV,  34,  V,  247.  *)  By  the  by,  this  wanton  witticism  or  frivo- 

lous sneer  is  not  net*.  Licbtenberg  (ffatmtlUbt  ©cite,  ©.  II,  p.  287)  informs 
us  that  somebody  said  on  Less's  anti-suicidal  dissertation  on  suicide:  ,rr 
wuffe  ii$t,  ftfttan  n M ©udjeHen  geUfeu  tfmt  t$n  f mwilrn  Ut  Jtytl  on, 
jk$  ftftft  p ttmorfetn.* 
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so  ungenerously  visited  upon  tds  fellow-peer,  Castlereagh.  His  ma- 
ternal grandfather  and  other  relatives  of  his  had  ended  suicidally,4 
and  his  own  wife  was  told  (vide  note  to  Don  Juaiii  I,  25J  that  he 
would,  probably,  destroy  himself.  — Let  us  remember  that  he  says 
in  his  Euthanasia: 

„ Count  o’er  the  Joys  thine  hours  have  seen, 

Count  o’er  thy  days  from  anguish  free,  % 

And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 

’Tis  something  belter  not  to  b$“  — 

nor  may  we  forget  that  his  own  last  words  were  those  which  he 
had  placed  on  the  lips  of  his  mMde~  contemplating  Manfred , who 
was  in  many  respects  an  autobiographic  sketch  of  the  poet  himself ; 
the  words:  „’tis  not  so  difficult  to  die.* 

HI.  Nicolaus  Lenta  (+  I860). 

Finally,  a brief  and  simple,  but  thoughtful  and  tender-hearted 
effusion1}  from  a man  who,  though  Hungarian  by  birth  and  name, 
was  by  education  and  temperament  a German,  and,  having  written 
solely  in  German  under  the  above  assumed  German  name,  has  de- 
servedly taken  rank  among  the  most  gifted  and  popular  of  the  lyri- 
cal minstrels  of  modern  Germany.  We  might  call  him  „il  Penseroso* 
in  the  Miltonic  seme;  for  Death,  Melancholy,  Solitude,  Madness  are 
the  favorite  themes  of  his  two  volumes  of  lyrics ; and  alas  I he  him- 
self died  — insane.  Thence,  Ms  deep  sympathy  with  the  tried,  the 
unhappy,  the  Succumbing. 

©djettert  unfre  Srup  an  Jlttppen, 

IWngeMjefft  oon  ©ttmhc$t»ut$ ; 
itinft  mit  aufgctljfncn  fitppen 
Unfre  SButtbe  ©(fcmerjenSjiuty; 

©djSpft  ba$  Qtx i baitn  IjafHg  bange 
bet  SBro|t  btn  $fyr&ttenflu{?, 
ffieif  t«  fonP  own  SBcffcnbrange 
UebcrfWmt  oerffoten  tnuf; 

5)ann  with  aud)  bet  ©turm  befdjworen, 
fcefle  wirb  bte  ginfterntf, 

Ci  oertfindjen  mitbe  form 
%n  bee  SruP  ben  SBunbenrip. 


n ©cbitye,  Wttff-  12,  1851,  Sanb  L pp.  210,  211.  3>cr  ©clbftmoib.  Cf.  also 
©onb  n,  pp.  804—306.  Km  ©arge  erne*  ©^wetmuttfgen,  bet  jty  feftjt  ben  $ob 
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Sber  iff  bab^crj  tin  jagtb, 

2Benn  bit  S3rujl  bit  SBogt  itinft, 

©tarrt  cb  ob  bcb  £Up)>enfdjlageb 
©t3rrif<b,  mfifig  — unb  serfmft. 

3ff’b  tin  wtibtb,  ungcjSumttb, 
ffitrb  rb  im  Sumuttc  fd|eu, 

£obtbtrunfm  unb  f$8umt  t b, 

Unb  jcrtrfimmtrt  ftin  ©tbSu. 

ffltnn  bann  au<$  btt  #lmmri  fetter 
Unb  mit  Unban  $amb<  n*bt, 

©anft  btt  ©torn  binwitgt  bit  @<btittt) 

8&t  bit  Xobten  tjt’b  ju  fpSt 

2) od}  i^t  ©<biffWn,  bbtt,  tyr  anbtml 
©tib  ibt  au<b  btm  Sturm  att»tf<bt, 

Stubig  mbgt  ibt  welter  wanbcrn, 

Ubtt  nt<bt  gebbbnt,  gt)if<bt: 

„SBte  btt  9ta<bat  wmtb  jarttfimmart! 

SBit  bob  4tt)  tm  Strom  trfoff! 

9Barft  »obt  au<b  ju  W<bt  gtgimmtrtl 
SBarjt  wobt  au<b  nub  ff^te^tem  ©toff!" 

$fitet  eudj,  ibr  anbtrn,  bfittt! 
ffltnlt  an  surer  gabrten  Dteff; 

3) tnn  bit  9U$t  btr  B«funft  brfittt 
3Ran<btn  Sturm  im  bunttin  5Rtff. 

IV.  Victor  Hugo. 

There  was  a time,  when  a most  winsome  tale  was  glowingly 
told  about  the  semi-southern  origin,  the  wondrously  precocious  gifts, 
the  pious  Vendle  education,  and  the  early  enthusiastic  attachment 
of  the  man  whose  later  and  latest  actions  and  writings  afford  but 
too  much  matter  for  a very  different  tale.  Almost  swaddled  and 
cradled  in  and  into  poesy,  he  subsequently  apostatised  from  his  first 
nurse  and  love,  and  revelled  in  theatricals  and  speculated  in  politics, 
and  became  first  ignobly  ennobled,  and  then  illegally  exiled,  so  that 
he  now  dwells  lonesomely  in  the  marine  cottage  on  one  of  our 
Channel  Islands  and  writes  powerful,  but  unavailing,  pamphlets 
against  Queen  Victoria’s  imperial  ally.  Nevertheless,  I for  one  would 
scarcely  condemn  him  for  his  „Napol£on  le  petit",  which  I have 
read,  and  other  similar  productions  which  I have  not  read.  He  is, 
at  least,  still  a man  in  comparison  with  the  many  of  his  compatriots 
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wbo  have  bowed  their  knee  in  mean  and  selfish  worship  before  the 
success  of  perjury  and  a sceptre  won  by  violence;  and  he  is  still 
a man  in  comparison  with  the  writers  of  some  ofthe  Times’  Leaders 
in  the  year  1855,  when  the  French  Emperor  was  in  London! 

1 am  not  unacquainted  with  this  romanticist-  chiefs  dramas, 
novels,  and  prose  writings  of  various  sorts;  indeed  I may  say  that 
I have  carefully  read  almost  all  of  them,  very  unedifying  though 
some  of  them  be.  Therefore,  1 feel  justified  in  pronouncing  a ver- 
dict upon  them  as  far  as  their  collective  spirit  has  a bearing  upon 
our  theme;  and  I boldly  affirm  that,  whether  Victor  Hugo  himself 
willed  it  to  be  so  or  not,  the  Gospel  he  has  for  many  a year 
preached  in  and  to  modern  France  had  a suicidal  canker-worm  gnawing 
at  its  core , and,  that  many  have  foolishly  believed  in  the  said 
pseudo- gospel,  and  that  many  have  fallen  victims  to  their  feverish 
faith.  This,  however,  only  by  the  way;  for  I have  here  to  deal 
only  with  Hugo  as  lyrical  poet,  and  I was  somewhat  astonished  to 
find  him  in  this  capacity  deploring  and  quasi  condemning  suicide. 

After  having  described  the  self-sought  end  of  a vain,  capricious, 
heartless,  foolish  young  man  whose  worthless  character  and  worse 
than  useless  life  he  depicts  with  most  powerful  colors,  and  after 
having  uttered  as  his  own  verdict  that  such  a one  even  in  his  self- 
inflicted  death  is  not  a fit  object  for  compassion  or  complaint,  but 
rather  only  for  contemptuous  silence  and  quick  oblivion,  and  that 
only  his  parents,  the  victims  of  his  seductive  arts,  his  family-name, 
his  friends  and  dependents,  and  — his  dog  are  deserving  of  pity, 
our  poet  proceeds  to  make  some  general  remarks  on  suicide  at  the 
period  of  his  composition,  more  especially  in  Paris,  and  does  not 
fail  to  adduce  sundry  note-worthy  examples  by  way  of  contrast  with 
the  case  he  had  previously  delineated.  The  reflections  which  he 
introduces  into  this  after -piece  are  earnest  and  significant,  so  that 
I would  fain  give  them  a place  here.  Not  that  Victor  Hugo  has 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem  at  issue.  He  rather  leaves  notes 
of  interrogation,  with  that  extreme  force  and  partial  unclearness 
which  characterize  very  many  of  his  lyrical  effusions,  as  the  main 
form  of  speech.  Mark,  however,  that  he  seems  to  feel  that,  per- 
haps, the  piety  and  faith  of  more  ancient  Christian  times  might  be 
more  salutary  and  fruitful  than  the  throes  and  chymical  dissolve- 


*)  Chant#  da  crdpuseale,  chant  XIII,  appendix  dated  Sept.  1835. 
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ments  of  the  19th  century.  — Yet,  on  re-perusal  of  the  said  Ap- 
pendix , only  the  concluding  twenty  and  odd  lines  of  which  1 had 
intended  to  insert  here,  because  in  them  alone  we  were -more  im- 
mediately interested,  I have  remained  under  the  impression  that, 
unless  the  preceding  thirty  or  forty  lines  were  also  transcribed,  our 
extract  might  prove  somewhat  unsatisfactory  and  unintelligible  to 
the  reader;,  and  he,  I may  venture  to  surmise,  will  easily  be  able 
to  gain  access  to  the  collective  lyrical  poems  of  this  living  writer, 
and,  \f  he  care  at  all  for  the  genuinely  poetical  expression  of  con- 
flicting thoughts  and  agitated  feelings,  thank  me  for  having  pointed 
opt  to  him  verses  on  our  topic  which  otherwise  might  easily  have 
escaped  bis  notice. 


§.  21.  The  Novel. 

The  Novel,  as  originally  and  essentially  of  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  Poetry,  quite  legitimately  occupies  a place  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Belles  Lettres ; and  we  therefore  need  not  scruple  to  devote 
to  it  the  final  $ in  our  present  last  Introductory  Chapter. 

What  in  ancient  days  and  among  ancient  peoples  the  Epos  was, 
the  Novel  may  be  said  to  have  become  in  modern  times  and  among 
piodem  nations;  and  even  its  exclusively  prosaic  form  does  not  for- 
bid rhythm,  if  not  rhyme,  occasionally  finding  a way,  appropriately 
and  spontaneously,  into  some  of  the  most  elevated  and  pathetic  pas* 
sages,  as  might  easily  be  shown,  if  need  were.  Epic  poems,  true 
and  great  ones,  from  the  Homeric  Rhapsodies  to  the  Lay  of  the 
Nibelungen,  grew  not  only  out  of  the  existence  of  prominent  national 
heroes  in  by-gone  ages,  but  also  out  of  such  sort  and  measure  of 
* hero-worship"  as  admitted  of  the  employment  of  supernatural  ma- 
chinery for  the  glorification  of  those  heroes,  and  they  consequently 
more  or  less  required  and  presupposed  popular  faith  in  that  machi- 
nery (ci  §.  17).  We  Modems,  however,  have  waxed,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  weary  of  the  worship  of  human  heroes,  our  faculties  for 
worship  having  been  called  to,  and  absorbed  into,  a higher  object; 
Life  in  general,  the  life  of  the  People  and  of  the  Present,  has 
somewhat  abstracted  our  attention  from  individual  personalities  of 
past  generations,  and,  thus  dimming  the  lustre  of  the  actions  of  the 
few,  demanded  and  necessitated  a Popular  literature  which,  resting 
upon  & broader  basis  and  moving  in  a wider  sphere,  should  interest 
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and  instruct  the  Multitude.  And  rack  seini-ficlttioas,  ot  wholi y fie* 
tUfoo9}  species  of  ftose-poetry  is  the  Novel.  What  to  the  genuine 
ancient  Epos,  classical  or  romantic,  the  mythic  traditions  and  haagfc 
native  colorings  of  the  Past  were,  the  conoentratlen  and  intensifies 
tson  of  the  real  life  of  the  Present  are  la  the  geania*  modern:  N*veL 
Both,  Epos  and  Novel,  are  pictures,  nay,  portraits,  hut  move  or  less 
idealised,  or  deepeoed,  into  an  unusual  measure  of  glory,  or  of  gioonl. 

The  Novel,  strictly  m called,  m consequently  aeoutpanativeiy 
modem  vehicle  of  literary  utterance;  at  least,,  as  regasds  what  we 
km  to  eommnaieate  specifically  in  connexion  with  oar  intmaefiate 
topic,  wo  should  be  justified  in  proceeding  at  owes  to  the*  modest 
Ksvdr  Nevertheless,  previously  a few  brief  word*  in  paStepg  ear 
what  cksateaf  antiquity  at  its  latest  period  and  the  fenmatfe  middle 
ages  have  bequeathed  to  us  as  a sort  of  Novels  in  die  shape  of 
pastoral  tales  or  chivalrous  stories. 

From  the  Cheeks  we  have  e*  g*  Hehedor’s  Theagenes  said 
Charikleia,  Charitou’s  (?)  Chfireas  and  Kallixhoe,  Lcagas’  Dapfaafe 
and  CMoe;  from  the  Romans  Petroniu^  Batyricmi  and  Apulejns' 
Metamocpheseen.  That  suicide  meditated  and  menaeed , if  not  ao* 
eomplisfcd,  occurs  in  sense  ot>  them,  *)  is  pretty  aatoral  to  suppose; 
bat  aught  specially  doctrinal  is  not,  as  hr  as  I.  can  recaliect,  cote* 
veyed  except  in  a somewhat  remarkable  passage)  of  Uefiodor’s  prodxnH 
tion,  where3)  ChariUes  the  priest  of  the  Pythian  oracle  at  Delphi, 
whilst  recounting  hfrr  heavy  domestic  bereavements,  says : „I  did  not 
bear  the  God-sent  misfortune ; yet  I did  not  depart  from  life,  con - 
tidering  it  wrong  to  do  so,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Theo- 
logians, but  departed,  out  of  my  native  land,  and  fled  the  devasta- 
tion of  my  house.*  This  passage,  however r must  await  its  proper 
illustration  from  what  will  come  before  us  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
next  Section,  unless  the  Aethiopica  be,  as  some  have  surmised,  the 
production  of  a Christian*  not  of  a pagan,  writer. 

As  to  the  chteakesque  „ fabliaux"  and  „eentes"  of  the  Middle 
Ages , I have  read  too  few  of  them  to  be  aWr  to  state  with  posi- 
tteeaesa  what  part  suicide,  either  narratively  or  doctrinally  is  made  to 
enact  in  them*  Upon  the  whole,  however,  l cannot  but  feel  disposed 
to  assume  that,  love- sick  dames,  dishonor  - fearing  knights  etc.  ace 


*)  £.  g.  in  Chariton  lib.  V,  c.  10,  VII,  c.  1,  VI,  c.  6;  Longa*  lib.  N,  c.  39; 
Petros  pp-73,  103>  W;  Aputej.  lihbv.  IV  mk  VHL  *>  A*tttopi*avlibvtI»  *•  3& 
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therein  pretty  frequently  represented  as  being  anything  but  loath  to 
commit  suicide,  that  neither  they  themselves  nor  their  relations, and 
friends  are  made  to  ponder  for  a single  moment  the  sinfulness  of 
the  act,  and  that  the  Trouvbres,  Troubadours,  Fabulistes  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  inclined  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal anathemas  or  civil  ignominies  which  at  those  periods  followed  in 
the  train  of  self-despatchment.  Were  1 to  task  my  memory  patiently, 
or  to  read  again  or  for  the  first  time  some  few  of  the  leading  pro- 
ductions under  mention,  1 might,  perhaps,  pretty  quickly  be  enabled 
to  supply  sundry  literary  notices  in  proof  and  elucidation  of  what  I 
have,  on  the  strength  of  a mere  vague  general  impression,  just  now 
ventured  to  assert.  But  the  point  to  be  established  would  scarcely 
be  worth  the  trouble  incurred.  Wherefore  I will  prefer  adducing  in- 
stead the  only  instance  that  has  become  known  to  me  of  a sort  of 
anti-suicidal  voice  preaching  in  this  mediaeval  novellistic  desert.  I 
allude  to  a sample  which  Immanuel  Bekker  has  given  from  a Pari- 
sian MS  of  the  Northern  French  epopee  „le  livre  des  quatre  fils 
Aymon“,  in  which  we  read  *)  how,  when  the  King  Ivo  of  Gascogne 
is  about  to  bang  himself,  his  chamberlain  falls  on  his  knees  before 
him,  and  in  the  most  imploring  manner  endeavors  to  dissuade  him, 
advising  him  to  turn  hermit  along  with  himself,  and  how  the  King 
thereupon  weeps,  declares  him  to  be  in  the  right,  and  follows  his 
counsel 

ffsire  roy  dlbonnaire,  or  entendls  a my. 
on  treufve  en  l’escripture,  que  li  saint  benay 
ont  faite  et  ordonnee,  si  com  dieu  l’estably, 
on  treufve  que  Judas,  qui  le  fils  dieu  vendy, 
quant  vit  qu’il  ot  mal  fait,  en  desespolr  ebay, 
tellement  com  ie  voy  drois  ey  le  corps  de  ty. 
on  treufve  *en  l’escripture  que  s’il  eust  mercy 
prior  h dieu  de  gloire,  qu’il  baisa  et  trahy, 
il  eust  eu  pardon,  et  pour  ce  y ailly 
qu’il  s’en  desespera:  on  le  dit  bien  aussy. 
se  perdi  corps  et  ame,  pour  certain  vous  le  dy. 
roy,  ne  ressemblls  mie  Judas,  et  ie  t’en  prie.u 

Advancing,  then,  to  the  post-reformatorial  times,  we  will  at  once 
step  into  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century,  since  no  really  classi- 
cal and  influential  novel  prior  to  that  period  exists,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  in  which  suicide  is  so  introduced  and  discussed  as  to  become 


*)  fDct  ffouton  sett  gim&tol,  $reetttcalif$,  1829,  p.  VO,  w.  578—689. 
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not  only  of  preponderating  Interest  in  the  plot,  bnt  likewise  as  to 
be  a question  of  palpable  doctrinal  importance  to  the  author  himself, 
so  that  we  may  pretty  safely  say  of  certain  tenets  and  sentiments 
therein  put  forth : lo ! this  is  a piece  of  inward  autobiography,  a con- 
fession of  ethical  faith,  the  author’s  own  veritable  conviction  and 
deliberate  opinion! 

L Rousseau’s  la  Nouvelle  H&oTse  (1760). 

Though,  doubtless,  Rousseau  meant  this  celebrated  production  of 
his  to  exhibit  a somewhat  complete  system  of  his  peculiar  philosophy, 
and  not  to  be  by  any  means  a mere  entertaining  or  pathetic  love- 
story,  we  must  for  our  present  purpose  limit  ourselves  to  the  ama- 
tory tale  therein  contained,  since  It  forms  the  Ariadne-thread  which 
will  conduct  us  to  that  portion  upon  which  our  attention  has  to 
concentrate  itself. 

Saint-Preux,  a young  man  of  humble  birth  and  without  means 
— I recount  thus  minutely,  because  comparatively  few  persons,  if  I 
mistake  not,  now-a-days  have  the  patience  to  peruse  this  bulky  work 
— , is  tutor  to  a young  lady  of  noble  rank,  Julie  d’Etange.  They 
become  enamoured  of  each  other,  and  transgress  the  bounds  of  vir- 
tuous prudence.  Julie’s  father,  however,  having  managed  to  induce 
Saint-Preux  to  absent  himself,  forces  her  to  give  him  up,  and  to 
bestow  her  hand  upon  a somewhat  elderly  friend  of  his  own,  M.  de 
Wolmar,  a kind  and  sensible  man,  better  suited  for  her  than  Saint- 
Preux  in  point^of  family  and  fortune.  In  this  wedded  union  Julie 
feels  herself  calmly  happy,  and  has  strength  of  mind  and  virtuous 
principle  enough  left  to  break  off  forthwith,  and  apparently  for  ever, 
all  correspondence  with  the  then  distant  Saint-Preux.  But  he,  taken 
by  surprise  and  cast  into  the  deepest  despair,  thereupon  resolves  to 
destroy  himself,  and  communicates  this  intention  to  his  most  confi- 
dential friend  and  noble-minded  benefactor,  Lord  Edouard  Bomston.  *) 

From  the  contents  of  his  lengthy  and  elaborate  epistle 2)  it  would 
appear  that  Saint-Preux  had  already  previously  discussed  this  design 
with  his  benevolent  English  patron ; and,  indeed,  in  earlier  portions  of 
our  Novel  he  has  more  than  once  hinted  at  suicide. 3)  On  later  oc- 
casions we  shall  revert  to  sundry  items  of  this  renowned  pro-suici- 


*)  By  the  by,  a name  neither  more  euphonious  nor  more  vernacular  than 
the  infelicitous  and  un-English  „Dudding“  which  Ronsseau  gave  himself  at 
Montpellier,  when  be  wished  to  pass  himself  off  as  an  Englishman.  Vide  his 
Confessions,  liv.  VI.  •)  Partie  III,  lettre  21.  8)  E,  g.  Partie  I,  lettres  3 and  26. 
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did  epfefle,  «ad  will,  therefore,  content  ourselves  for  the  preseat  with 
quoting  what  w«  take  to  bo  the  mein  argumentative  sentence  in  the 
letter*  „Cbercher  eon  bien  et  foir  son  mal  en  ce  qui  n’offense  point 
autrui,  c’est  le  droit  de  la  nature.  Quand  notre  vie  eat  un  anal  poor 
sons  fit  n’eet  un  bien  poor  personae,  il  est  done  pennis  de  s’en  dd- 
livrer.  S’il  y a dans  le  monde  une  maxima  dvidcbte  et  certame,  je 
pense  quo  c’est  celle-Jh;  et  si  l’on  venoit  h boot  de  In  renveiser,  il 
n’y  a point  d’oetion  bnmatee  dont  on  ne  pfit  foire  no  crime.®  The 
above  passage  stands  near  the  beginning  of  bis  letter,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  said  letter  Saint-Preux  even  endeavors  to  persuade 
hje  friend  to  kill  himself  too.  — But  Milord  Bomston,  for  from 
showing  himself  willing  to  do  so,  writes  an  epietie  in  refutation  of 
the  reasonings  put  forth  by  bis  correspondent.  *)  In  it  he  says  of 
the  said  reasonings  that  they  are  „un  miserable  et  perpdtoel  so- 
phisme,  qui  dans  1’dggrement  de  la  raison  marque  celai  de  ton  coeur, 
St  quo  je  ns  dalgoerois  pas  m6me  relever  ei  je  n’avate  pitid  de  ton 
ddUfe-“  Suchlike  phrases,  however,  are  all  foe  world  over,  be  foe 
subject  in  debate  what  It  may,  rather  pathological  than  philosophi- 
cal) for,  when  people  cannot  argue  themselves  into  victory,  they 
endeavor  to  abuse,  strive  to  scoff  at,  and  pretend  to  pity,  their  an- 
tagonist. Nevertheless,  be  himself  admits  foe  justifiableness  of  sui- 
cide to  oases  of  incurable  and  paralysing  physical  sufferings.  „Quol 
qu’il  en  suit;  puisque  la  plupart  de  nos  maux  physiques  ne  font 
qo’angmeoter  sans  cesse,  de  violentee  douleurs  du  corps  quand  elles 
sent  incurable*  peuvent  autoriser  un  bom  me  fc  disposer  de  lui:  car 
toutes  sea  foeultds  dtont  alidndes  par  la  douleur,  et  le  mal  dtant 
sans  remede,  (1  »’a  plus  l’usage  ni  de  sa  volontd  ns  de  sa  raison;  il 
cesse  d’etre  bornme  ayant  de  mourir,  et  ne  fait  en  s’otant  la  vie 
qu’acbever  de  quitter  un  corps  qui  l’embarrasse  et  oil  son  ame  n'est 
ddjk  plus.®  And  of  Cato  be  speaks  with  especial  reference  to  his 
suicide  thus.  „A  ce  nom  saint  et  auguste,  tout  ami  de  la  vertn 
doit  mettre  le  front  dans  la  poussihre  et  honorer  en  silence  la  m<S- 
moire  du  plus  grand  des  boipmea"  He  concludes  with  the  following 
apostrophe  which,  though  often  made  use  of  before,  and  often  em- 
ployed to  one  form  or  foe  other  since,  Bousseau’s  vigorous  mind 
and  ardent  feelings  have  enabled  him  to  express  freshly  and  origi- 


1)  Partis  ID,  lettre  22.  The  quotation*  I shall  make  are  oa  pp.  260, 
289,  286,  288. 
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rally.  „S*ti  te  rate  aa  fond  dn  coeur  le  ntoindre  sentiment  de  vertu, 
viens , que  je  t’apprenne  k aimer  la  Tie.  Chaque  fois  que  tu  aeraa 
tentd  d’en  sortir,  die  en  toi-mime : Que  je  faase  encore  one  bonne  action 
avmnt  que  de  mourir.  Puis  va  dhercher  quelque  indigent  k secourir, 
qnelqde  infortund  k consoler,  quelque  opprimd  k ddfendre."  (I  will 
only  annotate  that  in  what  he  here  himself  says  a weighty  objection 
might,  perhaps , be  found  to  his  own  defence  of  Onto  who,  by  living 
on,  could,  not  to  speak  of  exhibiting  greatness  of  soul  in  untoward 
circumstances,  have  haply  performed  mnch  or  little  towards  lessening 
the  burden  of  the  lot  of  many  of  his  compatriots). 

Touching  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  epistles  before  ns, 
SainbPreux's  has  seemed  to  me  the  superior  one,  not  because  it  is 
the  by  far  lengthier  and  more  elaborate  one,  but  because  it  mani- 
fests more  strength  of  thought  and  acuteness  of  argument,  and  because 
there  wares  around  it  an  atmosphere  of  dearer,  breezier,  more  genial 
eloquence.  Saint-Preux  maintains  »j'*  i long-temps  mdditd  sur  ce 
grave  sujeta,  and  we  cfcnnot  but  believe  him;  he  affirms  J’adore 
l’Etre  dternel*,  and  we  do  not  incline  to  disbelieve  him. 

Yet,  most  German  and  English  critics  would  appear  to  have 
formed  the  very  opposite  estimate  of  their  relative  literary  value, 
and,  consequently,  also  of  Rousseau’s  own  design  in  penning  them. 
The  anonymous  author  of  a little  work  on  Goethe’s  Wertber*)  ap- 
parently regarded  Hylord  Edward’s  letter  as  an  irrefutable  argumen- 
tation against  suicide.  Staudlin  (p.  268  of  the  work  quoted  an  the 
Preface)  says  expressly  : Snglotttart  Sfotoovt  iff  twfttgrr  uitb 

origineflrr,  aid  bn  aubrt  SBricf*/#  The  anonymous  editor  (vide  Sect.  V) 
of  Home’s  Essay  in  defence  of  suicide  appends  both  letters  as  *very 
masterly u productions  to  his  own  anti -suicidal  tract,  from  which 
circumstance  we  must,  doubtless,  infer  that  he  considered  Bomston’s 
epistle  the  more  powerful  and  convincing  one  of  the  two.  Moore 
(vol.  II,  p.  88  of  the  work  quoted  in  the  Preface)  takes  the  same 
view  of  them,  and  adds  „the  reply  is  supposed  to  contain  Rousseau’s 
own  sentiments  on  the  subject**,  u e.  to  be,  as  a matter  of  course, 
triumphant,  unless  we  are  absurdly  to  imagine  an  author  wilfully 
and  wantonly  letting  a fictitious  creation  of  his  own  brain  battle 
down  his,  the  author’s,  own  veriest  and  sincerest  convictions. 

According  to  these  testimonies,  then,  Jean  Jacques  would,  by 


*)  u for  bic  feibm  fc*  lungm  SBntynf,  1776,  p,  669* 
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virtue  of  these  very  epistles,  be  entitled  to  no  mean  post  in  the 
phalanx  of  the  combatants  against  suicide. 

Turning,  however,  to  French  critics,  among  them  a different 
opinion  is  prevalent;  *)  but  1 will  limit  myself  to  M**  de  Stall’s  verdict, 
because  she  had  evidently  pondered  the  subject  with  no  small  degree 
of  interest,  and  because,  though  she  at  a later  period  herself  (vide 
Sect.  V)  wrote  elaborately  both  for  and  against  suicide,  she  never 
found  reason  (vide  p.  336  of  her  reflexions  sur  le  suicide,  where 
she  argues  against  Saint  -Preux’s  letter  as  J.  J.  Rousseau’s  own 
dicta)  to  modify  the  opinion  she  had  expressed  in  her  youthful,  un- 
sophisticated, searching  little  work  on  all  the  writings,  as  well  as  on 
die  character,  of  the  Genevese  citizen. 2)  „ Quelle  belle  lettre  pour  et 
centre  le  suicide  I quel  puissant  argument  de  rodtaphysique  et  de 
pensde  1 Celle  qui  condamne  le  suicide  est  inferieurc  h cello  qui  le 
justifie,  soit  que  l’horreur  naturelle  et  l’instinct  de  la  conscience  par- 
lent  plus  dloquemment  centre  le  suicide  que  le  raisonnement  intone; 
soit  que  Rousseau  se  sentit  nd  pour  €tre  malheureux,  et  craigntt  de 
s’dter  sa  dernifere  ressource  en  se  persuadant  lui-m8me.tf  And,  as 
I ween,  our  gifted  young  authoress  correctly  discriminated  philolo- 
gically  and  divined  psychologically  in  this  matter,  even  if  we  extend 
our  view  beyond  the  mere  letters  before  us.  If  the  question  of 
suicide  be  tossed  to  and  fro  as  a topic  of  subtle  and  sophistic  reason- 
ing only,  wit  and  understanding  as  such  might  easily  discover  and 
demonstrate  the  vantage-ground  to  lie  on  the  pro -suicidal  terrain, 
a remark  which  would  apply  equally  to  sundry  other  topics  of  ethico- 
religious  enquiry  and  interest.  To  women  more  especially,  perhaps, 
this  may  appear  to  be  the  case.  There  was  general,  everlasting 
significancy  in  the  old  Hebrew  sage’s  letting  Eve  lose  and  be  lost 
in  the  dispute,  when  she  would  fain  ascertain  from  the  Serpent,  i.  e. 
the  principle  of  subtle,  sophistic  understanding  and  wit,  the  reason 
why  an  apparently  hard  and  arbitrary  divine  commandment  had  been 


f)  Thus,  for  instance,  M.  Merian  in  his  essay:  „Sor  la  crainte  de  la  mort. 
Sor  le  m6pris  de  la  mort.  Sur  le  suicide",  as  published  in  the  Ntfmoires  de 
)*Acad6mie  Royale  des  sciences  et  belles-lettres  de  Berlin,  ann6e  1763,  pp. 
355—406,  says  on  p.  378:  „Nous  avons,  dans  un  outrage  moderne,  un  mor- 
ceau  qu’  Hlgdsias  ne  dlsavoueroit  pas,  et  doot  la  lecture,  faite  dans  un  acc6s 
d’bypocondrie , ou  par  des  hommes  malheureux,  ne  seroit  gu&res  tnoins  per- 
nicictiso  que  le  furent  ses  harangues.  On  y voit  jusqu’a  quel  point  la  cause 
du  Suicide  pent  Stre  embellie  par  les  prestiges  de  Tart  Oratoire."  He  is 
alluding  to  Saint-Preux’s  epistle.  Lettres  sur  les  6crits  et  le  caracthre  de 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  1788,  Oeuvres  completes,  T.  I,  p.  38. 
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given.  Bat,  to  keep  to  our  topic,  what  an  anonymous  English  au- 
thoress in  an  otherwise  very  silly  little  recent  religious  work  lets  a 
mother,  when  dissuading  her  son  from  self-destruction,  write  to  him, 
is  characteristic  and,  except  the  last  part,  sensible.  *)  „ Gould  I reason 
m I feel  on  this  subject,  with  what  a torrent  of  argument  would 
I overwhelm  you.  Yet  reason  disdains  the  theme ; it  is  too  absurdly 
wrong,  too  wantonly  wicked,  to  be  entitled  to  examination.* 

We  will,  however,  now  briefly  examine  also  into  what  Moore 
assumes,  without  any  further  proof,  to  have  been  Rousseau’s  anti- 
suicidal  „own  sentiments.*  Methinks,  his  „own  sentiments*  were 
rather  proveably  the  opposite . 

In  the  Preface  to  la  nouvelle  Hdloi'se  and  in  the  mightily  long 
Dialogue  affixed  to  that  Preface,  Rousseau  professes  to  be  only  the 
editor,  as  it  were,  of  this  Novel;  but,  lest  such  a foolish  fiction 
should  be  mistaken  for  a cowardly  evasion  (whilst  penning  these 
last  two  words,  I cannot  help  hinting  that  Mr.  Froude  seemed  to 
me  to  lower  himself  considerably,  when  he  in  certain  published  let- 
ters disavowed  in  a fashion  the  identity  of  his  own  opinions  with 
those  put  forward  in  his  brilliant,  but  inconsistent,  little  work  „the 
Nemesis  of  Faith*),  he  avows  himself  fully  responsible  for  all  the 
sentiments  and  principles  broached  in  the  Novel.  Additionally, 
however,  be  sometimes  appends  notes  to  the  text  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  his  own  views  in  a more  direct  and  distinct  manner  in 
bis  own  name,  not  under  the  mask  of  the  personages  of  the  Novel 
itself.  Such  a note,  then,  is  affixed  likewise  to  lettre  21.  A part 
of  it  I have  already  quoted  in  §.  13,  and  another  part  of  it  I shall 
have  lo  quote  in  Section  V ; here,  therefore,  I will  merely  state  that 
its  palpable  purport  is  to  vindicate  suicide;  or,  can  the  following 
few  lines  of  it  be  differently  understood?  „D£fions-nous  des  prlju- 
g€ s de  sibclc  et  de  nation.  Qtfamd  ce  n’est  pas  la  mode  de  se  tuer, 
on  n’imagine  que  des  enrages  qui  se  tuent;  tous  les  actes  de  cou- 
rage sont  autant  de  chimbres  pour  les  &mes  foibles;  chacun  ne  juge 
des  autres  que  par  soi.*  Nor  may  it  be  altogether  irrelevant  to 
state  'that  Saint-Preux  himself  on  a later  occasion  (Partie  V,  lettre  3) 
avows  that  only  bis  personal  consideration  or  affection  for  Bomston, 
not  Bomston’s  arguments,  had  induced  him  to  live  on. 

But,  more  than  this.  The  various  critics  above-mentioned  would 


f)  Life  for  Life,  or,  the  Law  written  in  the  Homan  Heart,  p.  109. 
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appear  either  not  to  have  known  or  not  to  have  remembered  a 
certain  passage  in  one  of  Ronsseau’s  Essays.  *)  Writing  anno  1766 
to  Voltaire  a sort  of  controversial  remonstrance  against  Voltaire’s 
already  in  §.  4 cited  Poeme  sur  le  desastre  de  Lisbonne,  Rousseau, 
evidently  fancying  that  some  passage  in  the  said  Poem  contained  a 
more  or  less  explicit  defence  of  man’s  right  to  destroy  himself,  otters 
in  his  own  proper  person  the  following  distinct  pro-8uicidal  opinion. 
gCTest  sou  vent  l’abus  que  nous  faisons  de  la  vie  qui  nous  la  rend 
h charge,  et  j’ai  bien  moins  bonne  opinion  de  ceux  qui  sont  f&chds 
d’avoir  v6cu,  que  de  celui  qui  peut  dire  avec  Caton : Nec  me  vixisse 
poenitet,  quoniam  ita  vixi,  ut  frustra  me  natum  non  existimem.tf 
Cela  n’emp$che  pas  que  le  sage  ne  puisse  quelquefois  dtloger  vo- 
lontairement,  sans  murmure  et  sans  d&espoir,  quand  la  nature  ou 
la  fortune  lui  portent  bien  distinctement  Vordre  de  mourir “ (or, 
according  to  another  reading,  du  depart). 

And,  finally,  since  M™  de  StaSl  has  above  in  passing  alluded 
to  the  manner  of  Rousseau’s  own  death,  we  will  also  glance  at  it, 
as  it  may  contribute  its  quotum  to  a commentary  on  the  words  1 
have  just  brought  forward.  For,  whatever  else  Rousseau  may  not 
have  been,  — and  the  account  against  him  is  a pretty  heavy  one, 
though  scarcely  so  heavy,  perhaps,  as  certain  would-be  very  religious 
writers,  who  have  not  reflected  sufficiently  on  the  peculiarities  of 
his  character  and  situation,  have  made  out  — , he  was  certainly  a 
man  of  convictions  and  verity  unto  himself,  a man  in  whom  there 
was  consistency  between  utterance  and  action  — no  mean  merit  at 
any  time,  and  more  especially  in  our  own  canting  days. 

„He  died  suddenly;  but  whether  by  his  own  hand  or  not,  is 
still  a litigated  question. Thus  incidentally  an  anonymous  English 
writer,  anything  but  favorable  to  him,  as  recently  as  1886.3) 
de  Stael , on  the  contrary,  regards  — vide  p.  96 ff.  of  the  above 
little  work  — bis  deafh  as  incontestably  suicidal,  gives  excellent  au- 
thority, as  it  seems  to  me,  for  her  opinion,  and  assigns  his  discovery 
of  the  faithlessness  of  his  wife  as  the  proximate  reason.  Indeed,  on 
the  one  hand,  nobody  acquainted  with  the  details  of  Rousseau's  career 
can,  I think,  experience  much  difficulty  in  divining  why  he  shonld 
have  wished  and  willed  to  quit  life  exactly  at  the  said  period  (1778, 


*)  Epitre  k Voltaire,  Oeuvres  completes  de  Jean  J.  Rousseau,  T.  XXV, 
p.  109  ft  *)  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  LVi,  p.  72. 
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July  t),  after  misanthropy  had  driven  him  oat  of  Paris,  and  poverty 
had  compelled  Mm  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a small  cottage  at  Erme- 
nonville  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquess  of  Ginurdin,  on  whose  bounty 
he  had  thrown  himself;  and,  on  the  other  .hand,  every  circumstance 
connected  with  that  same  sudden  death  of  his,  as  related  by  his 
own  wife  and  believed  by  persons  who  revered  his  memory,  points 
to  a rapidly  fatal  poison  which  he  bad  taken,  and  of  which  he  felt 
certain  that  it  would  produce  death  almost  instantaneously.  It  is 
true  t)  that  two  village  ~$urgeons  opened  the  corpse,  and  that  their 
„ visum  et  repertum0  was  to  the  effect  that  our  philosopher’s  death 
had  been  caused  by  „apoplexie  sdreuse0;  but,  how  easily  may  not 
such  a verdict  have  originated  either  in  their  own  ignorance  of  medical 
science,  or  in  the  Marquess  de  Girardin’s  friendly  interference  and 
anxiety  for  the  honor  of  Rousseau’s  memory?  — I,  therefore,  for 
one  applaud  WekbrKn’s  not  hesitating  to  take  for  granted3)  that  Jean 
Jacques  really  died  by  his  own  hand,  and  to  let  his  Spirit  re-sppear 
on  earth  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  and  declaiming  in  defence  of 
strickle,  and  against  the  law’s  and  the  magistracy’s  visiting  a suicide 
with  penal  inflictions. 

II.  Goethe’s  griben  be*  Jtmfleit  Startler  (1774). 

There,  probably,  never  existed  a novel  about  which,  exactly  in 
reference  to  otir  theme,  more  has  been  written  than  the  tiny  volume 
we  are  now  shout  to  look  into.  Nor  more  nonsense  either;  and,  as 
regards  our  fellow-countrymen,  up  to  the  present  day  they  not  infre- 
quently expose  themselves  at  Wetzlar  to  much  ridicule  and  Imposi- 
tion, *)  when  ignorantly  and  credulously  in  quest  of  gossip  and  relics 
concerning  young  Werther  whom  they  assume  to  be  meant  in  sober 
earnest  for  young  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  nothing  absolutely  satisfactory 
eould  be  ascertained  about  the  partly  fictitious  and  partly  historical 
elements  of  this  Novel,  and  about  the  relative  bearings  of  Jerusa- 
lem’s and  Goethe’s  adventures  and  characters  upon  the  plot,  until, 
last  year,  the  posthumous  work  of  Kestner  was  published.*)  Here, 
then,  the  leading  points,  as  far  as  they  can  interest  the  English 
reader  and  elucidate  our  immediate  enquiry. 

*)  Vide  tta  essay  Keuffeau’t  Qnbe,  1765,  in  ba$  grata  Ungr^eurr,  S3.  VIII, 
pp.  100—209.  2)  Ibid.  99.  HI,  pp.  28  — 54  in  the  essay  bet  ©rift  bet  ^futfdjfn 
Qrfmfiralgrfefe?  unb  bet  ©riff  Ofonffeau’t  ht  ben  ©efUbeit  •)  Vide  e.  g. 

■array's  Handbook  for  Northern  Germany,  p.  513  of  edit.  7.  4)  @otyc  unb 
Qertyet,  non  SL  Jtefhter,  2.  tkif.  1855.  Here  cf.  especially  pp.  87  — 100,  also 
Ml— lira,  and  die  entire  GKateitung,  p.  Iff. 
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Karl  Wilhelm  Jerusalem,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  preacher  and 
writer  J.  F.  W.  Jerusalem,  of  Brunswick,  was  attached  at  Wetzlar 
to  the  Brunswick  embassy.  His  entire  position,  however,  in  this 
post  and  town  proved  little  to  his  taste.  The  haute  voile  received 
him  with  coolness,  and  with  the  Brunswick  ambassador  himself  he 
was  at  issue.  Into  the  bargain,  he  became  enamoured  of  the  wife 
of  a certain  Secretary  whose  name  is  not  given : the  lady  herself 
was  anything  but  disposed  to  reciprocate  his  passionate  affection,  or 
to  favor  bis  declared  suit,  and  her  hushand,  who  was  of  an  ex- 
tremely jealous  disposition,  at  last,  at  his  wife’s  own  urgent  request, 
forbade  him  to  visit  at  their  house  any  more.  Almost  immediately 
after  he  had  received  this  admonitory  and  prohibitory  communication, 
Jerusalem  shot  himself  (Oct.  30,  1772).  He  had  always  been  of  a 
very  reserved  turn,  was  fond  of  solitary  walks,  and  bad  more  than 
once  both  in  written  essays  and  oral  discussions  strenuously  vindicated 
suicide,  although  he  was  firmly  convinced  of  the  soul’s  immortality. 
Weary  of  the  world,  be  expected  to  reach  Heaven  by  dispatching 
himself.  Previously,  he  had  destroyed  all  his  written  documents, 
and  requested  the  forgiveness  of  his  parents  in  a letter  he  addressed 
to  them.  The  brace  of  pistols  with  one  of  which  he  destroyed  himself 
he  had  borrowed  from  Kestner  himself  on  a false  pretext.  Though 
he  had  shot  himself  at  midnight,  life  did  not  become  quite  extinct 
until  the  following  noon.  On  the  night  of  the  same  day  at  a quarter 
to  twelve  he  was  buried  in  the  ordinary  churchyard:  journeymen 
barbers  carried  the  coffin;  some  few  other  persons  with  lanterns  ac- 
companied it;  a crucifix  was  carried  in  advance,  but  no  clergyman 
attended. 

All  this  happened,  when  Goethe  himself  was  no  longer  in  Wetzlar 
which  town  he  had  quitted,  suddenly  and  for  ever,  Sept  11,  1772. 
What  he  knew  about  the  matter  was  communicated  to  him  by  Kestner 
in  the  same  year  at  his  own  request;  nor  had  he  ever  been  to  any 
mentionable  extent  personally -intimate  with  Jerusalem. 

Every  reader  of  our  poet’s  world-renowned  autobiography,  called 
„9Bafyrl)ett  unb  # the  facts  of  which  are  the  Truth , and 

only  the  coloring  and  connecting  of  which  constitute  the  Fiction y is 
aware  of  his  numerous  youthful  attachments ; indeed,  wheresoever  he 
abode,  some  affair  of  the  heart,  in  which,  however,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  genuine,  full  heart  was  alas ! sadly  too  little  concerned,  was 
sure  to  spring  up:  in  Frankfurt  Gretchen,  in  Leipzig  Annette,  in 
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Worms  Charitas  Meixner,  and,  most  mournful  of  all,  in  Sesenheim 
Friederike  Brion.  It  is,  therefore,  in  no  wise  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  when  in  the  ye ar  1772  Goethe’s  professional  pursuits  conducted 
him  to  Wetzlar,  a Charlotte  Buff  should  have  succeeded  to  the  many 
who  had  been  already  loved,  trifled  with,  forsaken,  and  forgotten. 
This  same  Charlotte  (the  Lotte  of  our  Novel)  was,  however,  at  that 
time  already  engaged  to  the  above  mentioned  M.  Kestner,  an  amiable 
and  intelligent  young  man,  whom  she  subsequently  also  married, 
and  with  whom  she  was  extremely  happy.  Therefore,  if  Goethe 
meant  any  real  personage  by  his  Albert  in  the  Novel,  Kestner  must 
have  been  intended ; but  Kestner  was  considerably  unlike,  essentially 
superior  to,  the  said  portraiture,  so  that  we  here  too  find  ourselves 
on  the  ground  of  semi-fiction. 

Every  writer  on  Goethe1)  lays,  and  very  justly  according  to 
Goethe’s  own  communications,  stress  upon  the  circumstance  that 
all  his,  at  least  the  earliest,  lyrical,  dramatic  and  epic  productions 
must  be  looked  upon  as  „ fragments  of  a great  life -confession  the 
gaps  in  which  he  subsequently  endeavored  to  fill  up  by  means  of 
his  autobiography*,  and  that  „he  could  not  help  converting  whatever 
rejoiced  or  tortured,  or  otherwise  livelily  engaged,  him,  into  an  image, 
a poem,  in  order  that  he  might  thus  correct  his  notions  concerning 
external  filings,  and  inwardly  tranquillize  himself  about  them.*  We, 
therefore,  since  Werther’s  story  is  proveably  in  very  many  respects 
Goethe’s  own  story,  Werther’s  character  Goethe’s  own  character, 
very  naturally  take  for  granted  that  he  himself,  when  at  Wetzlar, 
was  really  in  love  with  Charlotte  Buff,  Kestner’s  betrothed,  and 
that  it  cost  him  some  degree  and  for  a brief  while  even  a very 
considerable  degree  of  pain  and  self-control  to  tear  himself  away 
from  her,  and  voluntarily  to  leave  Wetzlar;  yet,  nothing  like  such 
a degree  as  could  have  disposed  him  to  shoot  himself  on  that  ac- 
count! For,  not  only  did  he  on  the  very  day  or  so  after  his  se- 
paration from  Lotte  and  his  departure  out  of  Wetzlar  compose  his 
courageous  and  beautiful  $tlger$  Storgenlicb,  in  which  he  expressly 
rejoices  at,  and  boasts  of,  his  „$tcubc  )U  lcbrn  unb  Stuff)11,  but  he 
also  almost  immediately  afterwards  at  Coblenz  conceived  a new 
passion  (Maximiliane  La  Roche).  Indeed,  as  before  said,  despite 
sundry  appearances , but  mere  appearances,  to  the  contrary,  this  very 


0 Vide  e.  g.  Viehoff,  ©.  I,  p.  203. 
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sovereign  m the  realm  of  mind  was , methmks,  & somewhat  teAOf 
ipeodative  or,  if  you  like,  impulsively  capricious  ordinary  mortal  in 
matters  of  tea  affections,  and  anything  but  a likely  person  to  com- 
mit suicide  for  love,  or  aught  else  that  leads  loss  clear-sighted  and 
less  cool-hearted  young  men  into  this  rash  and  passionate  act 

After  these  preliminary  statement®,  we  approach  the  composition 
itself,,  and  venture  to  suggest  the  following  partienhun  as  the  most 
probable  mode  of  accounting  for  the  contents  of  the  novel  andex 
consideration*  As  this  work  lies  before  us  in  its  present  form,  suicide 
may  be  said  to  pervade  it  in  some  such  manner  evepi  as  the  Ghoat 
of  the  murdered  king  pervades  the  drama  of  Handetr  allusions  to 
nidde,  sympathetic  suicidal  narratives,  fervent  ejaculations  about  it 
run  through  the  entire  little  book,  and  almost  from  the  very  outset 
engender  in  us  & kind  of  presentiment  that  the  first  Winter’s  snow 
will  spread  ha  cold  shroud  over  the  self-sought  grave  of  the  hem 
who  is  introduced  to  us  as  dreamily  basking  amid  die  bloasoma 
and  buddings  of  Spring.  To  show  this,  I should  have  to  transcribe 
a fair  third  of  the  novel,  which  thing  nobody  can  wish  me  to  do^ 
since  almost  everybody  has  read  the  novel  itself,  if  not  in  the  ori- 
ginal, yet  in.  some  one  of  the  several  Fronds  or  English  *)  translations* 
— Werther  is  a young  mao  with  more  inborn  talent  and  exgdsite 
sensibility  than,  outward,  station  and  business-routine,  is  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  aristocratic  and  diplomatic  circles,  and  ex- 
periences a heed  struggle  to  reconcile  himself  to,  or  even  to  endure^ 
the  narrowness^,  shallowness,  oddness,  and  haughtiness  of  those  wide 
whom  he  had  dhily  to*  dCsL  Moreover,  he  becomes  deeply,  absorbingly 
enamoured  of  a virtuous  and  amiable  young  lady  who  was  already 
betrothed  to  another  lover,  so-  that  avowed  reciprocity  and  wedded 
possession  ana  hopeless  impossibilities  unto  him.  Such  is  the?  twofold 
painful,  tragic  dilemma  m which  our  hero  is  placed  by  the  authors 
the  former  one  natural  enough,  but  the  latter  one  already  in  and  by 
itself  more  or  less  immoral,  view  it  as  we  may,  since  the  said  young 
lady  herself  waa  sufficiently  happy  in  the  choke  she  had  previously 


0 By  the  by,  I leer*  from  the  second  volume  e!  Maori's  work,  that 
some  person  translated!  anno  1786  our  booklet  into  English  under  the  title 
of  „werter  and  Charlotte,  a German  story",  and  entered  in  an  Introduction 
and  hi  Notea  at  considerable  length,  a*  the  question  of  suicide.  This  version 
I have  never  seen;  but  Moore,  who  made  it  bis  text,  preached  a sermon, 
actually  tome  fifty  pages  long , for  the  purpose  of  controverting  and  condemning 
our  Novel.  I read  it,  thet  sanaoot  withcal  mush  edifiestioa. 
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made.  However,  being  once  in  the  said  dilemma,  bow  can  he  be 
extracted?  how  can  he  extricate  himself?  Only  and  necessarily  by 
suicide:  such  is  the  answer  which  our  Novel  gives.  — Granted,  if 
the  young  man  be  at  bottom  short-sighted,  vain,  weak,  and,  albeit 
in  a somewhat  refined  manner,  yet  sensual,  selfish,  cowardly,  and, 
though  in  self-deceptive  and  more  or  less  unconscious  wise,  diseased 
in  imagination,  effeminate  in  feeling,  perverse  in  wilL  Outward  and 
inward  discomfort  gradually  becomes  too  great,  and,  if  such  a one 
wiB  not  pine  away  in  sheer  melancholy,1)  and  cannot  become  a 
vulgar  criminal, 2)  he  must  hie  himself  away  by  a violent  death  from 
tbs  scene  of  straggle  and  conflict  and  disappointment.  And,  were  it 
thus,  we  might  suppose  Werther  a most  artistic  and  instructive  psy- 
chological and  social  warning,  so  to  speak,  and,  placing  it  in  the 
bands  of  similarly  organised  and  situated  persons,  say:  behold!  the 
end  of  all  such  as  do  not  courageously  control  their  sensibilities  betimes. 
— Bat  no!  not  thus,  bat  far  otherwise.  Thence,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  palpably  dangerous,  the  thoroughly  untrue,  the  practically 
pernicious  element  of  the  Novel;  or,  if  these  expressions  should  ap- 
pear too  harsh,  its  one-sided  standing-point,  its  unsatisfactory  result. 

Doubtless,  Goethe  did  not  intend  to  represent  Wertber  as  a 
paragon  of  wisdom,  as  a model  of  excellence;  but  yet,  he  has  ap- 
parently concealed  from  us  Werther’s  own  weakness  or  guilt  in  which 
his  difficulties  partly  originated,  has  not  only  made  Werther  throughout 
from  first  to  last  calmly  meditate  and  mature  * pistol-shot  as  a na r 
torai,  reasonable,  justifiable,  nay,  internally  necessary  solution  of  the 
said  difficulties,  and  has,  by  portraying  him,  albeit  with  a master’s 
hand,  „too  beautifully*,  by  endowing  him  with  an  unusual  measure  of 
dear  and  acute  intellect,  and  of  amiable  and  pure  sensibility,  and  thus 
encircling,  as  it  were,  his  brow  with  a dazzling  halo,  imperceptibly 
led  the  reader  to  make  similar  concessions  in  WeriheJs  favor*  — 
Long  before  the  catastrophe  itself,  Werther  holds  & long  conversation 
with  Albert  (pp.  65 — 72  of  the  separate  edit,  of  1824)  on  tbe  sub- 
ject of  suicide.  Albert  has  asserted  that  it  is  foolish,  repulsive,  weak, 
vicious  to  shoot  one’s  self;  has  said  this  in  tbe  spirit  and  form  of 
utter  triteness  and  baldness;  it  is  a mere  exclamation,  thrown  out 
without  much  meaning,  and  left  without  any  basis.  Wertber  then 

9 Vide  Miller’s  Slcgmrt  *)  Cf.  tbe  story  of  Hackman  in  „Love  and 
Madness0,  which  novel  is,  however,  known  to  me  only  through  the  medium 
of  literary  notices. 
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takes  up  the  subject  with  fervid  enthusiasm , and  maintains  that  in 
a measure  no  action  is  in  and  by  itself  sinful,  but  becomes  so  only 
through  the  actor’s  motive;  that  all  extraordinary  natures  are  dis- 
eased, all  great  actions  impassioned,  and  that  suicide  is  the  breaking 
of  tyrannous  fetters,  the  exertion  of  all  our  forces,  nay,  even  the 
overstraining  of  them,  and,  consequently,  anything  but  a cowardly 
deed;  that,  as  there  are  diseases  which,  having  reached  their  acme, 
consume  the  human  body,  there  arc  likewise  passions  which,  being 
bereft  of  all  sobriety  (SRuclterntyrit,  discretion,  temperance,  the  So- 
kratic  ooifpoawr),  for  which  we  have,  I believe,  in  English  no  ex- 
actly correspondent  term),  must  of  necessity  destroy  the  mind;  and 
that  the  succumbing  to  passions  and  the  succumbing  to  diseases  is, 
at  bottom,  one  and  the  same  thing,  a something  necessary  and, 
consequently,  not  anything  blameable,  because  Nature  is  unable  to 
find  any  other  sort  of  outlet.  — Such  are  the  three  mam  points  of 
argumentation  for  suicide,  ingenious,  sophistic,  captious,  and  clothed 
into  the  bargain  with  all  that  wonderful  power  of  attractive  diction 
by  which  in  a great  measure  our  whole  brief  epic  or  didactic  novel 
astounded  and  electrified  almost  the  entire  European  literary  world. 
And  Albert,  portrayed  throughout  the  book  (vide  on  this  matter 
Eestner’s  bitter  reproaches  in  a letter  to  Goethe,  contained  in  the 
work  above  mentioned,  and  cf.  ViehofT,  nbi  supra,  & U,  pp.  122, 
133)  that  he  might  serve  for  a sort  of  foil  to  Werther  himself,  we 
might  say,  as  rather  placid,  weak  and  bomd  in  feeling,  imagination 
and  mind  than  as  manfully  strong  in  will  and  genuinely  sharp-sighted, 
makes  no  reply,  has  no  reply  to  make,  except  the  well-bred,  pedantic, 
ossified  remark  that  a sensible  man  at  least  does  not  act  thus. 
Whereupon,  Werther  suddenly  breaks  off  the  discourse,  having  thus 
gained  an  easy,  though  inglorious,  victory:  inglorious,  1 said;  for, 
no  doubt,  counter-arguments,  and  even  vigorous  ones,  lay  very  near, 
e.  g.  that  passion  is  in  its  nature  often  mere  psychic  disease,  often 
only  another  name  for  folly  or  even  sin,  may  render  vice  victorious, 
but  does  not  therefore  supply  a valid  excuse  for  vice,  may,  rather, 
be  only  a mystic  sort  of  vapor  ascending  out  of  a fenny  ground,  a 
mere  sublime  sort  of  thunder  which  a destructive  fluid  accompanies,  etc. 
Justly,  therefore,  as  I take  it,  Engel  observes.  *)  „©tc  fptyfmbigftat 
©djctnfjrfinbe  f fir  hie  SE$at  jhtb  mtt  ader  ©tarfe  bet  SBerebtfamWt  bot* 


0 ftttofotf  ffit  bit  mu,  fy  I,  p.  50. 
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getttgm,  ink*  Me  tootyren  ©riinbe  bat^iber  fikrgangen  ober  uuge- 
fdjhft  Derfot^cn  toctben." 

Turning  now  to  Goethe's  already  mentioned  autobiography,  we 
find  therein  very  ample  details  not  only  about  the  origin  of  this 
novel,  but  also  about  his  own  position  to  the  topic  of  suicide.  Some 
of  these  we  will  merely  allude  to,  others  we  will  extract.  *)  Goethe 
had,  according  to  his  own  confession,  at  earlier  periods  of  his  life 
occasionally  experienced  a more  or  less  strong  temptation  to  destroy 
himself,  either  in  consequence  of  some  individual  distressing  circum- 
stance, or  from  a general  feeling  of  unsatisfiedness,  i.  e.  taedium  vitae. 
This  temptation  which  he  himself,  as  it  appears  to  me  without  any 
very  great  trouble,  had  at  all  times  managed  to  overcome,  be  wished 
to  incorporate  with  various  other  interesting  incidents  of  his  own  life 
and  to  trace  and  illustrate  with  all  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  and  all  the  artistic  power  at  his  command.  For  some  time 
already  he  had  been  meditating  on  a suitable  form  and  story  for 
his  eontemplations  and  delineations,  when  the  death  of  Jerusalem  came 
to  his  aid  as  a welcome  incident  for  one  portion  of  his  work,  and  he 
made  just  as  much  use  of  it  as  fitted  into  such  other  events  of  his 
own  career  as  he  thought  proper  to  communicate  in  this  disguised 
manner  to  the  public.  In  four  weeks,  spent  in  the  utmost  seclusion, 
the  Sorrows  of  young  Werther  were  composed,  though  many  a pre- 
vious year  had  been  spent  on  the  secret,  mediate  preparatory  labor. 
He  thus  at  once  and  for  ever  rid  himself  of  all  suicidal  propensities 
by  casting  whatsoever  had  annoyed  and  burdened  him  upon  — Pa- 
per, into  — Print,  among  — the  Public.  This  was,  perchance,  a 
somewhat  selfish  and  reckless  mode  of  freeing  himself;  but  it  was, 
at  all  events,  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  peculiarly  impulsive  and 
plastic  character.  — Whether  he  himself  at  that  or  any  other  period 
of  his  life  judged  of  suicide  as  he  has  let  Werther  do?  Probably, 
not  very  differently;  but  we  will  let  him  testily  for  himself. 

When,  anno  1772,  he  had  been  informed  that  his  friend  Goud 
(the  report  subsequently  proved  false)  had  shot  himself,  he  wrote.2) 

e$re  audj  foldje  SE^at,  unb  bejamtnere  Me  -JRenfdjfjctt  unb 
Iaff  affe  Jtrote  non  SPtyflijiert  £aba%aud)$  Setradjtungen  brfibet  ma* 
d>en  unb  fogen:  2)a  $abt  3<J>  $offe  nie  mehten  greunben  mit 


*)  ©udj  xm,  pp.  210 — 236  in  S3.  XIX  of  the  1819  edit  of  his  2Bnfe*  Cf., 
however,  also  $tt<$  XU,  pp.  150-158,  171—173.  *)  Ofttye  unb  SBerfyr,  p.  60. 
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tints  fold)tn  9lad}ritbt  beftbtterlitb  ju  werben."  On  Jerusalem’s  death 
he  writes  in  the  same  year J)  thus.  „$et  unglutflidje  Serufalem.  ©it 
Sfia^ridjt  war  mis  ftbttdlid)  unb  unerwartet,  ed  war  grafjlid),  jum  an= 
genebmflen  ®efd}ent  bet  Sitbe  biefe  Siadjridjt  jut  Skilage.  ©et  un- 
gludlicbe.  Slber  bie  ©tufel,  weldjed  ftnb  bit  fd)anbltd}en  9Renfd}en  bit 
nldjtd  gentefen  benn  ©preu  bet  (SiteKeit,  unb  @itycnlufi  in  ibren  |)tr= 
jtn  Ija&en,  unb  ©ofeenbienfi  prebigtn , unb  ^tmmtn  gute  SRatur,  unb 
ubertreiben  unb  nerbetben  bit  Profit , finb  fd»ulb  an  bieftnt  Un  = 
glutf,  an  unftrm  Unglfid.  botytt  fie  btr  ©eufel  ibr  ©tuber."  The 
following  few  extracts  are  from  bis  autobiography  (pp.  221,  212, 
214,  220,  222,  230).  „3ener  (Sfel  not  bem  8eben  but  feint  pbbfi* 
ftben  unb  feine  fittlitben  Urfacben , Jtne  wotlcn  wir  bent  8rjt,  biefe 
bent  SWoraliften  ju  erforfdjett  uberlaffrn,  unb  bci  einer  fo  oft  burd}= 
gearbeiteten  SJiaterie , nur  ben  $auptpunft  beadjten,  wo  {14}  ftne  6r« 
fdjeinung  ant  beutlitbflen  audfprtdjt."  ....  „©tefed  finb  eigentli<b  bie 

©ijmfttome  bed  Sebenduberbtujfed , bet  nitbt  felten  in  ben  ©tlbfhnotb 
audlauft,  unb  bety  benfenben  in  fid}  gefebrten  9Renfd}en  b&u* 
{{get  war  aid  man  glauben  fann."  ....  ©ente  man  fitb  nun  .........  unb 

man  wirb  ein  ungebulbiged  ©treben,  fid)  aud  einer  fold)tn  ftiemme  )u 

befreien,  nitbt  unnaturlitb  ftnben."  „©et  ©tlbfhnorb  tfl  ein 

(Srdgntf  bet  menf<bli4}en  SRatur,  welded,  mag  au<b  bacfiber  ftbon  fo 
nlel  geff)ro«ben  unb  gebanbelt  fet)n  aid  ba  will,  bo<b  einen  Jeben  3Ren= 
fd}en  jur  S£^eilnaf>me  forbert,  in  ftber  3tit=6f>cd}e  wither  einmal  t>tt= 

banbelt  Werben  mufj."  ftier  (he  has  been  quoting  Montesquieu 

on  heroes  and  great  men)  aber  ifl  non  fold}en  ©trfonen  nid|t  bie 
Stebe,  bie  ein  bebeutenbcd  Seben  t^atig  gefubrt,  fur  irgenb  ein  grofjed 
5Retd)  ober  fur  bie  ©ad)t  bet  $iet)bcit  tyre  ©age  nerwenbet,  unb  benen 
man  wol}t  nitbt  ncrargen  wirb,  wrnn  fie  bie  3bee  bie  fie  befeelt, 
fobalb  biefelbe  non  bet  (Srbe  nerftbwlnbct,  uuty  noth  fenfeitd  ju  netfol- 
gen  benfen."  .....  „©tefe  etnjtge  3tyut  (viz.  the  magnanimity  and  de- 
liberateness with  which  Otho  had  slain  himself)  ftbten  mir  nad}  = 
abmungdwurblg  unb  ity  uberjeugte  mid),  baf  wet  nitbt  bittin  bun- 
beln  fonne  wit  Dtyo,  fitb  nitbt  etlauben  butfe,  frebwillig  aud  bet  SEBelt  ju 
gtbn.  ©urtb  biefe  Ueberjeugung  rettete  itb  mitb  elnft  nitbt  fowol  non  bem 
©orfafc  aid  non  bet  Orille  bed  ©elbflmorbd,  weltbe  fid}  in  fenen  b«t* 
litben  griebendjdten  Ut)  einer  mufiigcn  Sugenb  eingeftblitbtn  butte."  ..... 
©ie  wubre  ©arfiedung  aber  but  leine  (vie.  didactic  purpose),  ©te 


<)  Ibid.  p.  06. 
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WHigt  flc  tabelt  nid)t,  fonbern  fie  enttoictrit  ble  ©cflmtungen  uttb 
$>aublwtflcn  In  ttyrer  golge  unb  babur#  erleu^tet  unb  belefyrt  fir*"  — 
In  the  year  1812,  an  adult  step-son  of  the  well-known  musical 
composer  and  friend  of  Goethe's,  Zelter,  shot  himself  in  a most  de- 
termined manner,  without  any  fully  clear  motive,  except  that  he  had 
been  dissipated  and  imprudent  in  more  ways  than  one.  Zelter  who 
resided  in  Berlin  communicated  this  tragical  occurrence  to  his  old 
friend  at  Weimar  who  had  known  the  deceased  personally  and  had 
once  shown  him  some  kindness.  In  Goethe's  brief  reply  to  Zelter’s 
lengthy  epistle  the  following  mark-worthy  passage  occurs.  i)  rfUcber 
bie  S^cit  ober  Untyat  frlbfi  tocif?  i$  nidjtd  gu  fa  gen.  SBenn  bad 
taedium  vitae  ben  SJtenfdjen  ergrelft,  fo  ifl  er  nur  gu  bebauern, 
ni$t  gu  fcfcelten.  25afj  aHe  S^mptome  biefer  munbcrUdjen,  fo 
natfirli$en  aid  unnaturlidjen  Jtranf^eit  au^  einmal  mein  Snnerfled 
burdpraft  $aben,  baran  ISfit  Server  motyl  SWemaub  gtoeifeln.  toeif 
rrd)t  gut,  toad  ed  ml#  fur  (Sntfdjluffe  unb  5toffrrnguitgen  fojlete,  ba* 
maid  ben  SBeflen  bed  Sobed  gu  entfommen,  fo  toie  i#  mid)  aud  man- 
#em  fpitem  ©#iffbru#  au#  mutyfam  rettete  unb  mu^felig  er^olte." 

Consequently,  throughout  his  life  Goethe’s  own  personal  views 
on  our  topic  were,  to  say  the  very  least,  extremely  lax  and  in- 
different; and  he  most  assuredly  did  not  take  even  the  slightest 
trouble  in  his  Werther  to  induce  the  public  at  large  to  believe  that 
they  were  not  decidedly  favorable  to  suicide.  Thence,  I cannot 
but  conscientiously  agree  with  such  of  the  German  critics  as  con- 
sider the  Sorrows  of  young  Werther  a species  of  apology  for,  not 
to  say  justification  and  transfiguration  of,  suicide,  though  not  a few 
German  literary  celebrities  have  most  indignantly  put  their  veto 
upon  this  view.  One  might  also  compare  in  this  respect  the  treat- 
ment of  our  theme  in  Egmont  (more  especially  as  regards  ClUrchen), 
in  (the  first  part  of)  Faust,  in  the  nattfrlld)C  $od)tet  (Eugenie),  In 
SBityelm  SWetjierid  8et)rjaljrc  (as  regards  several  personages)  and 
above  all  in  the  2Ba$lwn>anbtf#aften,  of  which  last  work  we  have 
spoken,  for  a specific  purpose,  in  §.  10  already,  and  concerning 
which,  I may  here  add,  Eichendorff  in  his  pious  and  spirited,  but 
sadly  ultramontane  and  hyper-romantic,  work  says  right  out2)  that 
©clbfhnorb  is  one  of  the  lessons  therein  taught.  At  all  events,  how- 
ever, the  public,  more  especially  the  youth,  of  Germany  and  other 

*)  ©TiefwfdSfet  prifdjen  unb  Setter,  IT,  p.  43  ff.  2)  $er  bcutfdje 
man  bet  18.  Sa^unbrrt*  in  feinern  93er$attnff?  pun  (5$riftem$um,  1851,  p.  100. 
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countries  in  Goethe’s  time  and  up  to  this  day  understood  the  Novel 
under  discussion  in  this  manner:  and  the  practical  effects  were  and 
haye  remained  accordingly. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the  I8th  centuryf 
the  spirit  of  so-called  sentimentality  had  come  with  a vengeance 
over  the  literature  of  Germany,  and  with  it  a gloomy  view  of  earthly 
life,  a brooding  disrelish  of  earthly  life.  Goethe  himself  seeks  the 
cause  thereof,  to  a great  extent  at  least,  in  the  iailueno*  which 
British  literature,  e.  g.  Young’s  Night  Thoughts,  Gray’s  Elegy, 
Macpherson’s  Ossiau,  and  even  Sbakspeare’s  Hamlet,  had  commenced 
to  exercise.  At  all  events,  proof  sufficient  thereof  may  he  found  in 
Klopstock,  the  Gottingen  $ainbunb,  etc.  Thence,  the  all-bail  1 with 
which  the  Sorrows  of  young  Werther  were  greeted,  and  the  „furor 
Wertberinus" , a term  which  was  coined  to  express  a suicidal  pas- 
sion, began  te  rage,  very  many  of  the  author’s  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  besides  not  a few  young  persons  in  other  lands, 
thus  picking  up  in  good  faith  and  swallowing  with  avidity  the 
sickly,  poisonous  stuff  which  he  himself,  knowing  and  feeling  it  to 
he  nothing  better,  had  by  an  act  of  poesy  ejected  out  of  his  own 
vitals.  Let  us,  by  way  of  specifying  only  a very  few  well-authen- 
ticated prominent  instances,  think  of  Captain  Arenswald  who  shot 
himself  Sept.  19,  1731,  and  had  been  fond  of  reading  this  Novel 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ;1)  of  Miss  von  Lassberg,  one  of 
Goethe’s  friends  at  ithe  court  of  Weimar,  who  was  found  Jan.  17, 
1778  drowned  in  the  lime,  with  a copy  of  Werther’s  Leiden  in  her 
pocket;2)  of  GUnderode  who  stabbed  herself  at  Winkel  on  the 
Shine  from  an  unhappy  attachment  to  an  already  married  Seidell 
berg  Professor,  the  learned  and  amiable  Creuzer,  and  who  used  to 
read  Werther  together  with  her  friend,  the  well-known  Bettina  von 
Arnim,  and  speak  much  about  suicide.3)  — Aye,  Mme.  de  Stael 
was  not  far  wrong,  when  she  assorted  that  it  had  „ caused  more 
suicides  than  the  most  beautiful  woman,"4)  nor  does  Goethe  himself 
(in  his  Autobiography)  deny  that  this  aestbetical  masterpiece  of  his 
proved  a daemoniac  charm  which  wrought  deadly  ruin  unto  many. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  but  pronounce  it,  in  a moral  point  of  view. 


1)  Vide  Hutfcntifdjf  fflricfc  M £«tytmawt«  $lren$roatb , nrbft  bet  (fttfdjfcfytc  frt* 

neS  Stebcfl  mH  Stnmnrfungen  tycraudflcgcbcn,  1 782,  which  hook,  however,  is  known 

to  me  only  from  Tzchirner’s  abstract  of  it.  2)  Viehoff,  lib.  -oii.  39.  II,  p.  380. 

*)  ©6^fetUfwf(4felmitrincm^inbe,  $M,  p.  78.  4)  Del’A llemagne,  T.U,  p.  7^ 
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a great  error;  for  m book  can  be  veritably  of  good  which  proves 
a sort  of  impulse  and  guide  for  the  many  unto  self-destruction ; — 
and  what  we  may  justly  complain  of  is  this:  that  Goethe,  as  far 
as  we  can  learn,  never  regretted  this  ks  influence,  never  penned 
a«gbt  to  .counteract  it,  never,  if  I may  here  employ  serious  language, 
like  a man  and  a Christian  repented  of  it! 

IIL  Ugo  Foscolo’s  le  ultima  lettere  di  Jacopo  Ortis  (1802). 

It  is  self-evident  that  Goethe’s  work  would  have  been  written, 
and  written  just  as  it  is  , had  Rousseau’s  work  not  existed  or  not 
been  known  to  Goethe ; but  the  matter  is  somewhat  different  as  re- 
gards the  relation  of  Jacopo  Ortis  to  Werther,  If,  however,  Jacopo 
Ortis  had  been  either  suggested  by  or  imitated  from  Werther,  I 
should  not  here  take  notice  of  it,  aince  it  cannpt  possibly  be  our 
intention  to  discuss  or  even  to  mention  all  the  literary  effusions  to 
which  Wer&her  gave  birth.  But,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
ascertain  through  careful  reading,  the  Italian  novel  bears  about  the 
following  relation  to  its  German  predecessor.  Firstly,  a certain 
young  Italian,  Ortis  by  name,  really  had  shot  himself  — at  Padua, 
if  I recollect  rightly  — at  about  the  time  when  Foscolo  began  to 
compose  this  work.  Secondly.  The  resemblance  of  Foscolo’s  own 
life  in  many  particulars  to  that  of  the  hero  of  his  novel  cannot  but 
induce  us  to  think  that  the  latter  waa  really  and  essentially,  just 
as  much  as  Wertber.,  autobiographical.1)  Thirdly.  Foscolo  had  already 
written  most  of  the  letters  of  Ortis,  before  he  had  ever  read  Goethe’s* 
Wertber,  albeit  he.,  after  he  had  perused  the  Werther,  altered 
them  considerably.  Fourthly,  the  plot  and  even  the  spirit  of  the 
two  (Novels  are  very  dissimilar : the  plot  of  the  Italian  work  is 
grander,  because  it  has  an  historical  background,  and  its  spirit  nobler, 
because  it  partakes  also  of  patriotism.  Thence,  indeed,  this  same 
Ortis  was  at  first  entirely  interdicted  in  Italy,  and  even  subsequently 
for  a considerable  time  allowed  to  be  published  and  circulated  only 
in  a mutilated  form;  for  then  as  likewise  now  Italy  feared  and 
hated  far  more  any  voice  which  raised  itself  against  governmental 
tyrannies  than  one  which  raised  itself  against  dogmatical  super- 
stitions or  moral  restraints,  and  her  prohibitions  and  condemnations 

*)  His  banishment  on  account  of  politics  is  known  to  everybody  interested 
in  Italian  matters;  but  his  disappointed  attachment  to  a certain  Isabella  Ron- 
cionij  subsequently  the  spouse  of  the  Marchese  Barlolommei , the  reader  is, 
perhaps,  not  aware  of. 
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fell  more  readily  and  severely  upon  political  oppositions  than  upon 
ethical  anomalies.  If  one  half  of  young  Ortis’  sadness  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  a certain  Theresa  whom  he  loved  and  who 
loved  him  in  return,  had  upon  compulsion  married  a certain  Odoardo 
to  whom  she  had  previously  to  her  acquaintance  with  Ortis  been 
engaged:  the  other  half  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  he  him- 
self bad  to  wander  away,  as  a persecuted  political  exile,  out  of  the 
fair  City  of  the  Lagunes  which  was  at  that  period  rapidly  sinking 
into  such  partly  self-incurred  lot  as  now  makes  it  resemble  a mere 
huge,  crumbling  marble  sarcophagus,  raised  over  the  ashes  of  its 
past  glory  and  splendor  and  power.  — 

On  an  early  stage  of  the  story  already,  aye,  from  the  very 
outset,  a suicidal  inclination  has  taken  possession  of  the  hero  which 
gradually  matures  itself  into  a clear  resolution,  and  terminates  in 
his  stabbing  himself  in  the  most  premeditated  manner.  In  one  of  his 
longest  epistles,  however,  the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  principles 
on  which  he  argues  and  justifies  with  and  unto  himself  and  others 
his  intended  action,  the  substance  of  his  reasons  being  about  as 
follows.  9 1.  We  are  to  bear,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  the  agony 

of  a life  which  is  death?  Such  life-hatred  as  a mere  living  death 
must  engender,  unfits  us  for  being  really  serviceable  to  others!  — 
2.  Others  are  equally  miserable?  This  fact  does  not  render  me 
less  so;  this  consolation  is,  moreover,  immoral,  and  the  inference 
* drawn  from  it,  impotent;  those  others  may  do  as  they  please,  only 
let  me  do  also  what  I like ; Nature’s  commands  to  different  persons 
are  different,  and  the  strength  which  she  affords  to  different  persons 
is  also  different!  — 3.  Duties  towards  society?  I enjoy  its  bene- 
fits as  long  as  I live:  when  I am  dead,  I do  not  want  them,  and 
need  not  then  repay  them;  and  moreover,  what  society  calls  its 
benefits  are  — have  been  to  me  — in  reality  tortures ! — 4.  Finally, 
as  an  exile,  I cannot  do  any  more  good  to  society,  or  to  my  rela- 
tives; nay,  to  the  latter  I am  a source  of  grief,  anxiety,  expense, 
and  my  mother  cannot  afford  to  make  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  to 
which  I put  her! 

Thus  the  defence  of  suicide  now  before  us  is  more  designed, 
direct,  emphatic  than  that  contained  in  Werther.  Foscolo  can  scarcely 

*)  The  epistle  dated  Ventimiglia,  19  e 20  febbraro.  — By  the  by,  an  ad- 
dition on  the  title* page  of  our  novel  affirms  „tratte  degli  autografiu , and  its 
motto  is:  ^naturae  clamat  ab  ipso  vox  tumulo.u 
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be  said  even  to  pretend  to  adduce  counter-arguments,  counter -ex- 
hortations, counter-examples;  he  rather  evidently  intended  to  en- 
courage, incite,  persuade  such  as  labored  under  internal  or  external 
sufferings  to  end  their  lives  voluntarily.  He  stands  before  ns  as  a 
glowing  Italian , not  as  a speculative  German ; as  a man  patriotically 
taking  his  country’s  fate  to  heart,  not  only  selfishly  brooding  over 
his  own  individual  discomfort.  — And  — this  is  the  only  point 
which  remains  for  notice  — what  Foscolo  let  Ortis  in  such  fashion 
candidly  pen,  was  the  undoubted  expression  of  his  own  pro-suicidal 
opinions,  at  that  period  of  his  life  at  all  events.  At  least,  a cer- 
tain G.  Bartholdi  assures  us1)  that  also  eight  or  ten  years  later 
Foscolo  still  entertained  the  conviction  that,  in  order  to  live  free 
and  valiant,  one  must  learn  to  die  freely  and  valiantly,  but  that 
he  repented  of  not  having  kept  the  said  conviction  to  himself  alone; 
and  a Mme  Teotochi  Albrizzi  who  knew  him  personally,  says 2)  „life, 
it  seems,  is  only  dear  to  him,  because  he  can  dispose  of  it  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure.4* 

However,  he  did  not  do  so.  The  English  reader  may  remember 
that  this  wayward,  excitable,  credulous  man  of  genius  and  erudition 
died  a natural  death  among  ourselves,  amid  debts  and  difficulties, 
anno  1827.  After  having  led,  as  political  fugitive,  a sort  of  ro- 
mantically adventurous  and  checquered  literary  and  professional  life 
for  some  time  in  London,  first,  unless  my  memory  deceive  me  much, 
courted  and  feasted  as  a public  character  and  lecturer,  and  subse- 
quently flung  aside  as  a foreigner,  a non-equal,  a pauper:  one  of 
the  many  who  are  weak  and  vain  enough  to  allow  themselves  — 
think,  kind  reader,  of  Robert  Burns  at  Edinburgh!  — to  be  pa- 
tronized and  caressed  by  people  of  wealth  and  fashion  as  long  as 
their  society  helps  to  while  away  such  people’s  dull,  weary  hours, 
and  then  — 1 need  not  tell  you,  who  know  how  such  matters  are 
managed  in  lavishly  hospitable  and  heartlessly  proud  England,  the 
rest. 

And  this  same  trefoil  of  pro -suicidal  master  - novels  we  will 
leave  now  „alone  in  their  glory4*,  such  as  it  is;  for  they  may  fairly 
be  regarded  not  only  as  the  most  classical  productions  of  their  kind, 

*)  Vide  p.  225  ff.  of  the  bewilderingly  copious  more  than  one  hundred 
pages  of  &fbuogw$if<$c  Sufafce  which  are  contained  in  the  German  edition  which 
was  printed  in  London  1817,  the  version  being  from  the  15th  Italian  edition. 
*)  Ibid.  p.  330,  tom. 
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but  also  as  tbs  prototypes  of  all  kindred  novellistic  pro-suicidal  com- 
positions.  Therefore,  only  three  or  fonr  brief  and  simple  remarks, 
ere  we  conclude  this  Chapter. 

That  I have  confined  myself,  as  regards  poet-ref ormatorial  ages, 
to  pro- suicidal  performances,  is  according  to  the  principles  which 
will  be  found  laid  down  for  philosophical  prosaists  on  pp.  164 — 166 
of  §.  74;  else*  I might  have  felt  myself  tempted  to  Speak  of  e.  g. 
Richardson’s  Clarissa  and  Chateaubriand’s  Rene. 

That  I do  not  deem  myself  called  upon  to  notice  at  any  length 
e*  g.  the  most  modern  French  Novels,  the  reader  can  easily  believe. 
Else,  where  should  I begin?  and  where  end?  The  few  I have 
read,  and  Carefully  too,  warrant  me  in  asserting  that  suicide  is  in 
a comparatively  very  large  number  of  them  exhibited  in  a rather 
favorable  light  than  otherwise,  aye,  exhibited  with  a singular  measure 
of  zest  in  a morally  false  and  deceptive  light.  No  doubt,  the  actual 
state  of  society  furnishes  materials  in  abundance  for  suchlike  pro- 
ductions; they  are  the  mirrors  of  our  time,  the  reflexes  of  its  mul- 
tiform grievances  and  frailties.  But,  on  the  other  band,  who  could 
venture  to  deny  that  suchlike  productions  in  their  turn  potently 
serve  to  add  new  materials  to  those  already  existent? 

That  a Novel  ought  to  be  iu  au  exclusive  spirit  evangelical,  or 
coquettishly  and  foppishly  puaeyitioal,  or  controversially  dogmatical, 
or  even  ethically  pedagogic,  I,  of  course,  do  not  believe,  and  most 
certainly  I do  not  wish  that  it  should  be  so.  Indeed,  nothing  has 
appeared  to  me  more  thoroughly  tedious  and  sickening  than  Sundry 
so-called  religious  and  theological  novels  which  have  been  published 
lately  among  ourselves  — „exempla  sunt  odiosa*  — ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  a genuinely  artistic  and  poetic  work  cannot  but  bear  ethical 
fruits  unto  the  individual  reader  and  the  public  at  large. 

Even  the  most  genial  modern  writers  of  Novels  seem  to  take  for 
granted  that  suicide,  like  Love,  is  all  but  a necessary  ingredient 
in  their  respective  stories;  yet,  looking  at  the  matter  closely,  is  it 
not  frequently  used  as  a mere  convenient  shift,  and  does  it  not 
prove  as  little  an  ingenious  item  in  the  plot  as  a welcome  phe- 
nomenon to  the  reader?  Cf.  e.  g.  „Ruth“  and  „ Yeast. “ 
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CLASSICAL  PAGANISM. 


CHAPTER  I.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS. 

§.  22.  PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

Howsoever  markedly  and  essentially  different  from  each  other 
the  two  great  peoples  of  classical  antiquity  in  sundry  respects, 
doubtless,  were,  yet  it  has  seemed  to  me  not  only  justifiable,  but 
also  expedient,  to  amalgamate  them  in  the  present  Chapter,  i.  e.  to 
place  no  other  partition-wall  between  them  than  that  which  the 
mere  names  themselves  of  the  authors  brought  forward  and  discus- 
sed will  naturally  and  necessarily  raise.  My  reasons  for  this  pro- 
cedure are  as  follows. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  ancient  Greeks  appear  on  History’s  stage, 
shaping  Phantasy  and  musing  Science  are  visible,*  and  as  they  sat 
at  this  nation’s  cradle,  so  they  accompany  it  faithfully  and  fondly 
through  successive  generations  from  century  unto  century,  and  do  not 
quit  it  until  it  itself  may  be  said  to  die  away,  and  even  then  they, 
as  it  were,  ling  its  dirge  in  touching  and  lofty  strains.  Of  Art  we 
have  not  here  to  speak  at  all;  nor  of  Philosophy  either  in  all  its 
directions  and  characteristics,  but,  rather,  only  in  such  of  them  as 
bear  upon  our  theme,  consequently  Ethics  and  Politics:  which  from 
the  age  of  Pythagorism  to  that  of  Neo  Platonism  were  ever  ac- 
complishing their  lovely  and  lordly  mission,  rising  gradually  and  then, 
after  they  had  reached  their  utmost  possible  point  of  height,  gradually 
falling,  and  exhibiting  a glorious  spectacle  in  almost  their  every  phase, 
psychologically  most  instructive  and  often  peculiarly  interesting,  when 
error  would  seem  to  environ  them.  No  amount  of  acuteness,  no 
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extent  of  erudition  can  solve  the  problem:  whence  and  how  came, 
as  such  predominent  plastic  sense  in  the  representation  of  the  Beau- 
tiful, so  such  pre-eminent  speculative  gift  and  depth  towards  the 
search  of  the  True  to  be  apportioned  to  the  ancient  Greeks  in  so 
specific  a manner?  Enough:  the  Deity  willed  it  to  be  thus,  and 
Nature  did  His  bidding. 

Equally  dear  and  certain  it  is , likewise , that  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans derived,  at  a comparatively  late  period,  as  the  poetic  impul- 
ses, so  the  philosophic  elements,  of  their  mental  culture,  from  the 
Greeks.  When,  therefore,  e.  g.  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Seneca  philosophize, 
they  not  only  willingly  acknowledge  Greek  influences  and  manifestly 
attach  themselves  to  Greek  systems,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  do  no- 
thing more  than  reproduce,  in  the  shape  of  extracts,  epitomes,  ver- 
sions, adaptations,  the  methods  and  results  of  Greek  thought;  and, 
consequently,  however  felicitous  they  may  have  been  in  their  se- 
lections and  however  interesting  they  may  have  become  to  posterity 
by  their  compositions,  original  and  independent  thinkers  they  were 
not  We  have  already  seen  (§.  19)  that  e.  g.  Lucretius  merdy 
represented  and  defended  the  tenets  of  Epikuros  in  verse ; and  e.  g. 
the  verdict  which  even  so  vain-glorious  a man  as  Cicero  gives  on 
his  own  multifarious  purely  philosophical  writings  is  the  modest,  but 
true,  one  that  they  are  auoYpoKpa,  mere  copies,  of  Grecian  models.1) 
Thus,  though  proud  Roma  could  justly  boast  that  her  military  eagles 
had  made  successful  prey  of  the  various  Hellenic  tribes,  she  did  not 
disdain  to  sit,  as  a humble  and  more  or  less  docile  disciple  at  the 
feet  of  Athenian  thought  and  lore. 

Indeed,  if  this  our  Essay  were  on  what  we  might  term  a 
purely  speculative , a pointedly  scientificy  question,  we  should  be,  per- 
haps, quite  justified  in  limiting  ourselves,  as  far  as  classical  philo- 
sophy is  concerned,  to  the  Greeks,  thus  ignoring  the  Latin  writers 
entirely.  But  the  topic  of  our  immediate  investigation  belongs  in 
a very  great  measure  to  what  we  must  call  practical  philosophy, 
the  philosophy  of  life  with  which  strong  common  sense  and  sound 
moral  feeling,  endowments  or  qualities  in  which  the  Romans,  as 
compared  with  the  Greeks,  were  anything  but  deficient,  have  well 
nigh  as  much  to  do  as  either  metaphysical  acuteness  or  a particular 
method  of  philosophizing.  Nay,  are  not  Ethics  in  the  usual  sense 


*)  Epp*  ad  Atticum*  lib,  XU,  ep,  H* 
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of  the  term)  and  Polities  which  are,  as  it  were,  Ethics  applied  net 
only  to  each  individual  as  such,  but  to  the  State  as  a community 
of  individuals,  the  descent  of  Philosophy  from  the  heights  of  Logics 
and  Physics  — in  the  antique  sense  of  these  words  — into  the 
more  level  ground  of  human  right-doing  and  human  well-being,  and, 
consequently,  into  the  essentially  and  necessarily  Practical?  There* 
fore,  even  the  mere  clearly  and  rigorously  stated  opinion  of  an 
educated,  a thinking,  and  sterling  Roman  writer,  e.  g.  Tacitus  and 
the  younger  Pliny,  though  by  no  means  a philosopher  ex  profeaso 
at  all,  on  the  right  or  wrong,  wisdom  or  folly  of  suicide  is  worthy 
of  mention  and  entitled  to  notice,  though  he  should  have  left  his 
opinion  unsupported  by  arguments  and  devoid  of  all  logically  deve- 
loped form;  and  a fortiori  we  must  consider  it  our  duty  to  record 
and  comment  upon  the  testimonies  of  such  Roman  writers  as  have, 
argued  our  theme  on  the  ground  of  principles  which  they  expressly, 
adduce,  albeit  the  substance  of  their  argumentations  may  easily  be. 
traced  to  Greek  sources,  to  Pythagoras,  Sokrates,  Plato,  Arigtoteles, 
and,  more  especially,  to  Zeno  and  Epikuros;  for,  if  the  idea  itself  he 
borrowed,  the  expression  of  the  idea  is  not  unfrequently  to  some 
extent  characteristic  and  original,  i.  e.  more  or  less  genuinely  Ro- 
man , and , inasmuch  as  the  real  reasons  fpr  or  against  the  lawful- 
ness and  rationality  of  suicide  from  the  standing-point  of  classical 
Paganism  are  of  small  compass  and  few  in  number,  we  may  justly 
feel  all  the  more  strongly  tempted  to  take  some  interest  in,  and  to 
bestow  some  attention  upon,  the  very  simile  and  tone  in  which, 
those  reasons  have  been  couched  and  urged. 

Moreover,  towards  the  time  of  the  Fall  of  the  Republic  and 
during  the  early  ages  of  the  Imperial  Sway,  the  question  about  the 
right  or  wrong  of  self-slaughter  assumed  among  the  Romans  a cha- 
racter of  more  or  less  absorbing  moral  interest,  because  it  had  be- 
come a question  of  immediate  personal  and  patriotic  importance. 
For,  though  suicide  would  not  appear  to  have  been  often  resorted 
to,  or  to  have  been  especially  popular  in  the  previous  ages  of  Ro- 
man story,  it  became  most  disproportionately  frequent  from,  we  might 
say,  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  was  lost  until  the 
time  when  Trajan  received  the  imperial  purple,  nor  it  is  by  any 
means  difficult*  to  account  for  the  almost  disease- like  epidemic  and 
tragically  fashionable  character  it  in  those  days  assumed.  When  those 
ancestral  institutions  to  which  a people  has  dung  for  half  a dozen 
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centuries  with  national  pride,  ethical  severity,  and  almost  a species 
of  religious  reverence,  are  shaken  in  their  very  foundations,  or  even 
crushed  into  the  most  humiliating  fragments ; when  intestine  warrings 
and  contentions  spill  the  blood  and  scatter  the  possessions  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  citizens  in  the  capital  and  the  adjacent 
territories;  when  corruption  and  treachery  find  in  almost  every  class 
of  the  community  their  instruments,  and  cunning  and  wantonness  their 
victims;  when  Caesars,  less  than  human,  suck  with  vampyre-like 
craft,  cupidity  and  cruelty  the  life  out  of  whatsoever  is  most  free 
and  noble,  most  grand  and  glorious,  and  a Senate,  once  brilliant 
through  its  eloquence  and  mighty  through  its  decrees,  is  a mere 
playball  of  party  and  caprice,  and  with  a voice  spectrally  appalling 
and  a servility  bordering  upon  madness  apotheosizes  those  very  Cae- 
sars; then  it  is  anything  but  unnatural,  if  the  wise,  the  virtuous, 
die  sensitive,  the  unprotected,  the  oppressed,  the  vanquished  bethink 
themselves  of  an  asylum  of  their  own  creating  into  which  no  human 
tyranny,  brutality,  schemes  and  wiles  can  any  longer  pursue  them; 
if  a people,  unto  whom  their  forefathers  had  bequeathed  no  incon- 
siderable legacy  of  love  of  freedom,  of  patriotic  pride,  of  tempera- 
mental valor,  of  practical  intelligence,  and  whose  former  native  re- 
ligious feelings  and  believings  have,  the  longer  the  more,  been  hushed 
and  stifled  amid  the  din  of  arms  and  beneath  the  inroads  of  the 
later  somewhat  adulterated  elements  of  philosophic  speculation,  flee 
to  the  garden  of  Epikuros  and  the  hall  of  Zenon,  and  either  sen- 
Bually  fling  life’s  cup  away,  after  its  pleasures  have  been  sipped  out 
to  the  very  dregs,  or  more  nobly  grasp  yon  „bare  bodkin* , and 
accord  to  it  the  right,  because  it  possesses  the  might,  „to  end  the 
heart-ache  and  the  thousand  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.*  And,  verily, 
both  Epikurism  and  Stoicism  won  applause  and  wrought  conviction, 
as  among  many  of  the  most  depraved  and  foolish,  so  among  many 
of  the  wisest  and  noblest,  Romans,  men  and  women,  in  those  times 
of  Rome’s  Decline  and  Fall,  and  bore  suicide,  deliberate  and  de- 
termined, as  one  of  their  frequent  fruits.  Of  the  bad  we  will  be 
silent,  and  look  only  at  the  good!  Well,  then,  behold  yon  name- 
less, but  worthy,  senator  whom  Tacitus  introduces  to  us  speaking, 
prior  and  his  self-inflicted  death,  to  those  around  him  thus.1)  „Non 
crudelitatem,  non  dementiam  cujusquam  experiar,  sed  liber  et  mihi 
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ipsi  probata  anteibo  periculum.  Vos  obtestor,  ne  memoriam  nosfcrf 
per  moerorem  quum  laeti  retineatis,  adjiciendo  me  quoque  iis,  qol 
sine  egregio  publica  mala  effugerunt.“  And  be  is  only  one  of  the 
many  whose  „honestos  (civium)  exitus,  tristes  tamen  et  continues* 
the  soul-anatomizing,  noble-minded,  graphic  historian  laments.1)  Or, 
behold  yon  magnanimous  and  heroic  Thrasea  opening  his  veins  under 
Nero’s  rule  with  the  significant  and  pathetic  exclamation:3)  „unto 
thee,  Zeus  Liberator,  do  I consecrate  this  blood !*  And  he  is  only 
one  of  the  many  whose  end  the  mean-spirited  and  minute  Dio 
Cassius  has  recorded  for  the  sorrow  or  horror  of  posterity. 

One  preliminary  remark  more. 

Even  the  most  superficial  enquirer  into  the  philosophy  of  clas- 
sical  antiquity  in  general  is,  of  course,  aware  that  all  we  know,  or 
can  ever  hope  to  learn,  about  it  on  any  one  given  topic  is,  at  best, 
a mere  Fragment . Of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  works,  the 
lists  and  titles  of  which  chance  to  have  been  preserved,  how  very 
few,  comparatively  speaking,  have  survived  the  destructive  power 
of  either  natural  accidents  or  of  the  zeal  and  envy  of  bigotry  and 
antagonism,  and  reached  us;  and  even  among  such  few,  how  very 
rarely  the  entire  works  of  any  one  single  writer,  howsoever  renowned 
his  name  may  have  been  in  his  own  day!  What  ancient  story 
fabled  of  the  books  of  the  Sybil,  has,  at  all  events,  been  fulfilled  in 
the  fate  of  classic  literature:  two  thirds  had  been  burnt,  or  had  pe- 
rished by  some  other  means,  ere  the  remaining  third  was  delivered 
over  to  the  custody  of  modem  literary  Augurs. 

And,  as  regards  our  immediate  topic,  we  cannot  for  one  mo- 
ment doubt,  if  we  merely  glance  at  the  superscriptions  of  the  now 
irrecoverably  lost  works  of  Greek  philosophers  as  we  find  them  ca- 
talogued e.  g.  in  the  3rd  cent,  of  our  era  by  Diogenes  tLagrtius  in 
his  dry,  but  instructive,  sketches,  4)  that  very  many  of  the  said  works 
contained  disquisitions  on,  or  allusions  to,  suicide,  nay,  that,  perhaps, 
some  few  of  them  discussed  this  very  theme  chiefly,  if  not  solely. 
Even,  however,  of  the  Fragment  of  ancient  classic  literature  which 
has  remained  to  us,  we  shall  have  to  make  only  a judiciously  se- 
lect use,  if  we  would  avoid  tedious  and  barren  repetitions  and  tri- 

*)  Ibid.  V,  6.  2)  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  62,  c.  26.  3)  We  have  often  already 
quoted  his  de  vitis,  dogmatis  et  apophthegmatibus  clarorum  virorum,  and  here 
merely  state  that  such  quotations  as  will  occur  in  the  sequel  are  made  from 
Meibom’s  celebrated  edition. 
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viaHties.  Only  master-minds  and  influential  writers  seem  to  call  for, 
or  to  be  worthy  of,  minute  analysis ; and  among  these,  again,  only 
such  as  have  thought  proper  to  record  their  verdict  on  our  theme 
distinctly  and  emphatically,  not  only  in  vague  words  or  by  incidental 
hints.  — The  notice' of  every  petty  passage  of  every  historian  or 
epitomist  would  only  disturb  the  unity  of  plan,  and  weaken  or  con- 
fuse that  mental  image  we  will  endeavor  to  impress  upon  ourselves; 
nevertheless,  whatsoever  in  more  or  less  cursory  and  allusive  passages 
may  seem  calculated  to  complete  our  insight  into  this  portion  of  our 
historical  delineation,  shall  be  mentioned  as  opportunity  may  offer. 


§.  23.  PYTHAGOR1SM. 

I.  Pythagoras  (in  the  6th  and  5th  centuries  a.  C.). 

As  amid  all  the  strange  mixture  of  mythical  adornments  and 
historical  facts  which  environ  the  career  and  bear  testimony  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  great  ethical  thinker  and  political  organizer  much 
may  be  discovered  and  relied  upon  that  cannot  but  tend  to  inspire 
tis  with  a singular  degree  of  respect  for  his  character  and  interest 
In  his  teachings : so  amid  all  the  mystical  and  exaggerated  elements 
and  tendencies  of  his  tenets  and  influences  we  may  discern  not  a 
little  of  what  in  all  ages  must  command  attention  and  enlist  sympathy, 
e.  g.  that  vopoc  that  vital  inward  law,  which  he  endeavo- 

red to  establish  in  his  peculiar  community,  and  that  duty  of  „ self- 
reverenceu which  he  strove  to  instil  into  his  immediate  disciples. 
With  him  Greek  Philosophy,  properly  so  called,  would  seem,  for 
the  first  time,  to  have  proposed  to  itself  a more  or  less  practical 
task,  as  well  as  a theoretically  speculative  one;  and  we,  therefore, 
can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  in  his  system  and  school  our  very 
subject  should  be  said  to  have  been,  for  the  first  time,  expressly 
discussed,  or  that,  taking  what  has  been  transmitted  to  us  touching 
file  spirit  of  his  peculiar  philosophy  into  consideration,  suicide  should 
have  been  by  him  emphatically  and  absolutely  interdicted. 

Yet,  just  as  the  first  detailed  life  of  Pythagoras  was  penned 
nearly  ten  centuries  after  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  so  the  first 
decision  and,  as  far  as  I know,  the  only  direct,  authority  we  possess 
for  ascribing  to  Pythagoras  himself  an  express  direct  prohibition  of 
Buicide  is  that  of  Cicero  who  wrote  five  centuries  after  Pythagoras’ 
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death.  Cicero,  in  a well-known  passage,  9 the  import  of  which  is 
beyond  doubt  or  dispute,  says : „vetatque  Pythagoras,  injussu  imp©- 
ratoris,  id  est,  Dei,  de  praesidio  et  station©  vitae  decedere.“  From 
what  source,  then,  did  the  Roman  orator  draw  his  information? 
Upon  what  authority  did  he  make  this  assertion? 

It  must,  I presume,  remain  a more  or  less  debateable  question 
whether,  or  not,  Pythagoras  himself  left  any  written  works  behind  him, 
since  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients  themselves  on  this  matter  are 
most  conflicting  and  puzzling;  probably,  he  did  not;  at  all  events, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  his  writings,  even  if  any  ever 
existed,  have  reached  us;  — nor  am  I aware  of  any  reasonable  * 
ground  for  assuming  that  Cicero  in  his  day  had  access  to  any.  All 
our  acquaintance  with  the  import  of  the  immediate  or  personal 
teachings  of  Pythagoras  has  to  be  derived  solely  from  some  few  brief 
and  disconnected  sayings  of  his,  or  sayings  ascribed  to  him,  which 
have  been  preserved  or  communicated  by  e.  g.  Diogenes  Laertius 
and  Plutarch.  To  suchlike  sayings,  variously  called  symbols,  car- 
mina,  ntvtjjiara,  figurative,  strange,  obscure,  ambiguous  utterances, 
we  of  later  ages  and  in  modern  times  might  be  said  to  stand  in 
pretty  much  the  same  relation  as  we  do  e.  g.  to  the  allegorical 
pictures  of  early  Christian  art:  the  real  meaning  of  both  could  be, 
for  the  greater  part,  perfectly  intelligible  only  to  those  whom  a more 
or  less  cotemporary  and  continuous  discipleship  and  tradition  had 
supplied  with  the  right  key  of  interpretation;  for  both  often  lean  so 
fully  upon  early  accidental  inner  and  outer  habitudes  that  later  ge- 
nerations muft  needs  be  at  a loss  to  discover  the  path  which  leads 
to  true  and  full  initiation  into  them,  to  discern  the  veritable  tertium 
comparationis  between  the  mystic  image  and  the  moral  principle. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  figurative  speech  is  always  a proof  that  men- 
tal culture  has  commenced  to  operate  and  reveal  itself,  so  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  likewise,  if  applied  in  religious  and  philosophic 
teachings  about  the  Divine  and  its  relation  to  the  World  and  to 
Man,  a proof  that  thought  has  still  to  wrestle  itself  out  of  more  or 
less  sensuous  perception  into  clearness  and  simplicity,  out  of,  as  it 
were,  Mysticism  into  Dialectics.  Thence,  as  language  itself  only 
gradually  developed  itself  out  of  poesy  into  prose,  so  all  dawning 
philosophy  clothed  itself  in  gnomic  and  parabolic  diction. 


9 De  Senectute,  c.  20. 
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However,  among  the  said  mysterious  saws  ascribed  to  Pytha- 
goras himself  not  a single  one  has  become  known  to  me  which,  in 
whatever  manner  we  way  turn  and  twist  figurative  diction  into 
ethical  prescription,  could  fairly  he  said  to  contain  a clear  interdic- 
tion of  suicide;  indeed,  some  of  them  might  even  appear  to  convey 
a directly  opposite  meaning. *)  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that 
Pythagoras  himself  was  the  author  of  all  the  symbola  later  writers 
have  ascribed  to  him.  For  instance,  Diogenes  Laertius  ascribes  to 
him  in  almost  the  identical  words  a symbolum  which  Olympiodorus 
in  his  Scholion  on  Phaedo2)  designates  merely  as  nuffayopetov  ua- 
* payfeXpa,  an<*  which  is  as  follows:  pi]  arcoxiftsvat  aXXa  ouvemxtftevai 
Papr)*  Diogenes  does  not  interpret  it  at  all ; but  Olympiodor  says : xou- 
x£oxt,  oofircpaxxetv  x^j  Co>^j,  oix  avxinpdxxeiv.  — and  gives  this  more 
or  less  vague,  though,  doubtless,  possibly  thus  interpretable,  sym- 
bolum as  the  reason  why  (&oxi)  Philolaos  IXeye  (£s  xal  aXXax;) 
pi]  ^Safety  laoxov.  — Much  less  is  the  simile  specified  by  Cicero  as 
having  been  shaped  and  urged  by  Pythagoras  (or  the  Pythagoreans) 
for  an  anti-suicidal  purpose  to  be  found  among  the  symbola  un- 
der mention. 

Nor  does  the  matter  stand  differently  with  the  so-called  „au- 
rea  Pythagorae  carmina*,  a brief,  apophtbegmatic  representation  of 
the  popular  tenets  of  our  philosopher,  composed,  however,  neither 
by  Pythagoras  himself  nor  by  e.  g.  Philolaos,  but,  rather,  to  be 
regarded  — this  is  the  result  even  the  New  Platonist  Hierocles  had 
in  his  day  arrived  at  — as  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  Pytha- 
gorism,  and  not  as  the  words  of  any  definite  individpal,  let  alone 
of  Pythagoras  himself.  In  which  same  aurea  Pythagorae  carmina 
our  especial  topic  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  unless  we  should,  haply, 
incline  to  view  the  18th  line 

civ  av  poipav  (pipe,  iirjtf  ijavaxzs i 

as  a species  of  indirect  prohibition  of  self-destruction. 3)  Yet  Hiero- 


*)  Two  examples  may  suffice.  Vide  in  Plutarch’s  treatise  de  liberia 
edncandis,  Opera,  edid.  Reiske,  T.  VI,  p.  43,  the  symbolum  tirj  imarpe^eadai 
titi  x.  t.  X.  and  Plutarch’s  superadded  explanation  ptXXovra;  — adopttv;  and 
in  Diogenes  Laertius’  life  of  Pythagoras,  lib.  VIII,  segm.  17,  p.  503,  the  sym- 
bolum iia  8*  toO  x.  t.  X.  and  Diogenes’  superadded  explanation  tote  — euct- 
yeoOai.  2 ) As  quoted  by  Wyttenbach  in  his  edition  of  Platon’s  Phaedon,  1810, 
annotatio  p.  130.  8)  One  may  take  in  also  the  immediately  following  apoph- 
thegm: at  all  events,  both  unitedly  are  full  of  weighty  meaning  in  briefest 
wording. 
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cles  himself1)  does  not  so  much  as  even  allude  to  any  such  refe- 
rence in  this  verse,  though  he  does  not  fail,  in  the  course  of  his 
very  copious  and  very  thoughtful  commentary,  to  express  his  own 
anti-suicidal  opinions  as  strongly  as  may  be:  from  which  circum- 
stance we  may,  perhaps,  feel  ourselves  justified  in  inferring  that 
be  himself,  at  ail  events,  considered  suicide  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  the  production  he  had  undertaken  to  illustrate  so  zealously 
and  so  devoutly.  Whilst,  namely,  interpreting  a line  which  does 
not  stand  in  any  necessary  or  immediate  connexion  with  suicide, 
he,  after  having  said  that  the  soul  „will  possess  this  purity,  if  it 
allow  itself  to  be  led  away  neither  by  sensual  impulse  nor  by  the 
mortal  body,  but  apply  itself  as  an  essence  of  a different  nature 
to  other  things,  and  devote  to  the  former  only  just  as  much  care 
as  the  divine  law  (6  Mos  vopo{)  commands,  of  which  same  divine 
Jaw  he  then  proceeds  to  say : 2)  £$dqfsiv  auTTjv  (i.  e.  the  Xofurij 
neipao&ai  prj  oojx (opwv,  aXXa  itepiplveiv  su>;  av  6 0eo<;  auxo<;  &co- 
X6oj)  3) 

We,  therefore,  must  return  to  our  previous  question:  whence 
did  Cicero  obtain  his  information?  — from  what  source  did  he  ex- 
tract the  above  simile? 

Beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  simply  and  solely  from  an  inci- 
dental passage  in  Plato's  Phaedo,  in  which  Dialogue  — it  itself 
• will  form  the  subject  of  our  especial  enquiry  on  the  immediately 
following  half  dozen  pages  or  so  — Sokrates  affirms  that  the  inter- 
diction of  suicide  had  been  uttered  already  h ditopjSiycotc , which 
much-disputed  term  Cicero,  whether  on  his  own  hypothesis  and  re- 
sponsibility, or  whether  in  consequence  of  the  exposition  currently 
believed  and  adopted  in  his  day,  understood  as  referring  to  Pytha- 
goras' own  personal  precepts,  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  Pytha- 

*)  The  edition  before  me  is  Hieroclis  philosophi  Alexandria  commen- 
tarius  in  aurea  carmina,  <fcc.,  Graece  et  Latine,  edid.  Needham,  1709. 
2)  Ubi  supra,  p.  160.  3)  On  the  same  page,  eleven  lines  previously, 

there  is  a passage  in  which  according  to  Needham's  rendering,  „quam  earn 
(L  e.  the  huraana  vita)  omnino  dimitlere“  of  autov  (i.  e.  the  avfrpumvoc  $oc) 

teOsivat,  Hierocles  would  be  alluding  to  suicide  also.  Schulthess,  however,  in 
is  SMblietljff  Wr  ©rifdjtfdjfn  pp.  170,  171,  <lnm.  48,  reads  pera 

ficcvat,  in u tare , so  that  the  sense  of  the  entire  passage  would  be : „for  it  is 
far  easier  to  arrange  human  life  according  to  rules  of  Reason  than  to  change 
the  entire  state  of  it  which  would  be  done,  if  we  occupied  ourselves  singly 
and  solely  with  investigations  and  contemplations."  The  reasons  he  assigns 
for  this  interpretation  have  inclined  me  to  agree  with  him;  his  textual  emen- 
dation which,  he  informs  us,  Winterton  also  had  proposed,  I willingly  com- 
mit to  the  hands  of  others. 
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gorism.  We  are  led  to  this  assumption , firstly,  by  the  Identity  of 
the  simile  introduced  by  Cicero  and  of  that  mentioned  in  the  Phae- 
don,  nay,  by  the  closest  possible  resemblance  — if  we  take  into 
consideration  that  Cicero  is  only  giving  the  main  import  in  a free 
Latinizatfon  of  the  Greek  original,  and  could  not  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  do  more,  since  his  purpose  was  chiefly  a practical  one  — 
Of  the  very  words  themselves.  Sokrates  declares  man  to  be  8v  tm 
<ppoopd,  and  that  he  may  not  Xoeiv  £aoriv  or  drcodtdpaoxetv.  Both 
the  substantive  and  the  verbs,  however,  admit  of  a twofold  rende- 
ring, inasmuch  as  cppoopa  signifies  both  post  or  watch , and  captivity 
or  prison > and  Xostv  and  &7to3tdpaoxsiv  may  refer  equally  well  to 
self-liberation  either  from  a sentrtfs  duty  or  from  custody . Which 
of  the  two  translations  ought  to  be  preferred,  we  shall  see  by  and 
by.  We  are  led  to  the  above  assumption,  secondly,  by  the  context 
in  which  the  simile  occurs  in  Phaedo.  Kebes  and  Simmias,  with 
whom  more  specifically  Sokrates  discusses  the  topic  of  suicide,  would 
appear  to  have  stood  at  an  earlier  period  in  close  personal  inters 
course  with  the  Pythagorean  Philolaos;  and  Sokrates,  after  having 
asked  them,  whether  they  had  never  heard  anything  about  the  un- 
lawfulness of  suicide  from  Philolaos,  and  they  having  replied  no- 
thing accurate  and  circumstantial* , declares  himself  willing  to  tell 
them  what  he  had  heard  (or  read?)  on  the  subject,  implies  that 
the  Pythagoreans  could  and  would  tell  them  more  about  the  matter,  • 
and  introduces  the  above  simile  iv  ircopp^cot;  as  something  not  his 
own,  but,  rather,  as  something  he  had  merely  learnt  from  the  Py- 
thagoreans, and  which  would  afford  material  for  further  comment 
and  discussion.  That,  however,  the  Sokratic  h &rcopp^TOt<;  in  this 
passage  may  and  must  be  interpreted  as  synonymous  with,  if  not 
Pythagoras,  yet  Pythagorism,  is  what,  first  of  all,  will  devolve  upon 
us  to  endeavor  to  show. 

’AnoppTjToe,  not  to  be  uttered,  i.  e.  interdicted,  whether  because 
abominable,  or  because  sacred,  allies  itself  in  either  shade  of  mea- 
ning easily  to  what  we  should  call  scanty  occult,  arcane . Therefore, 
if  we  conceive  £v  airopp^tot;  or  Sv  aTroppr^ico  (for  the  singular  is 
almost  as  frequent  as  the  plural  form)  adverbially,  we  should  have 
to  translate  it  by,  as  it  were,  in  hidden  or  covered,  i.  e.  figurative, 
symbolical,  speech ; and  it  is  clear  from  what  I have  already  stated 
that  this  version  would  most  aptly  apply  to  Pythagorism.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  conceive  the  expression  at  issue  substantively. 
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and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  more  natural  grammatical  construction,  it 
would  be  most  fitly  rendered,  as  it  usually  is,  by  „in  (the)  My- 
steries44, which  translation,  however,  naturally  suggests  the  question:  . 
tchat  anopfara?  For,  as  every  scholar  full  well  knows,  classical 
antiquity  speaks  of  very  many  so-called  „ Mysteries44 , e.  g.  the 
Eleusinian,  the  Dionysian  or  Bacchic,  the  Orphic,  so  that  the  very 
term  itself  seems  to  send  us  at  once  floating  upon  an  ocean  most 
deep  and  apparently  shoreless,  if  we  bear  in  remembrance  all  the  ^ 
ingenuity  and  erudition  displayed  on  this  subject  from  the  days  of 
Scheffer  and  Warburton  up  to  those  of  Creuzer  and  Lobeck.  Hap- 
pily, however,  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  the  comparatively  mo- 
dest and  easy  task  of  briefly  stating  what  others  have  already  cir- 
cumstantially proved,  viz.  that  Pythagorism  likewise  had  its  Aporreta. 

Indeed,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  lie  in  the  very  nature  of 
every  religious  and  political  communion  and  community  such  as  the 
Pythagorean  was,  more  especially  in  times  when  the  people  are  still 
in  the  infancy  of  their  culture,  and  in  places  where  manifold  inimical 
influences  are  still  at  work,  to  have  certain  cbrporate  secrets,  to 
observe  silence  on  certain  momentous  and  peculiar  doctrines  and 
precepts,  except  unto  such  persons  as  were  sufficiently  advanced, 
and  had  been  duly  prepared , to  believe , to  understand,  and  to  use 
them  aright.  Indeed,  the  writings  of  classical  antiquity  are  replete 
with  the  most  unequivocal  testimonies  to  the  effect  that  there  really 
were,  in  the  school  and  system  of  Pythagoras  and  his  followers, 
various  degrees  of  communication,  different  stages  of  initiation,  so- 
called  exoteric  and  esoteric  tenets,  howsoever  much  after-times  by 
fables  and  exaggerations  may  have  distorted  and  mystified  this  cir- 
cumstance. Very  many  passages  from  les3  well-known  writers  or 
writings  Wyttenbach1)  has  collected  and  discussed;  we  will,  how- 
ever, content  ourselves  with  adducing  a passage  from  Herodotus2) 
which  he  chances  not  to  have  mentioned.  Whilst,  namely,  speaking 
of  a certain  kind  of  vestment,  this  Father  of  History  incidentally 
states  that  the  same  religious  custom  of  apparel  may  be  found  in 
the  so-called  Orphics  and  Bacchics  (or  Egyptics),  and  Pythagorics, 
the  participators  of,  or  initiated  into,  which  orgies  (tootojv  t&v  op- 
■po>v)  &c.  And,  as  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  conceive  our  tenet  of 
the  imprisonment  of  the  soul  in  the  body  — for  this  is  that  inter- 


*)  Ubi  supra,  pp.  134—139.  *)  Lib.  II,  c.  81. 
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pretation  of  our  simile  the  correctness  of  which  we  Shall  endeavor 
to  establish  — in  all  such  of  its  bearings  as  issued  into  metem- 
psychosis, asceticism,  mysticism,  and  conceive  the  inferred  culpability 
of  self-destruction  in  its  antagonism  to  such  herofication  or  deifica- 
tion as  we  may  presume  early  mythographic  singers  to  have  vouch- 
safed unto  sundry  suicides:  we  might,  haply,  believe  the  said  pa- 
rabolic  interdiction  to  have  been,  if  not  exactly  by  a literal  prohi- 
bition, yet  by  its  very  symbolic  investment  itself,  in  some  measure, 
- at  least,  reckoned  among  those  secret  teachings  which  were  in  a 
manner  not  cast  among  the  crowd  who  would  not  have  comprehen- 
ded them,  and  might  have  misunderstood  them.  Indeed,  in  general, 
Pythagoras  may,  perhaps,  for  a similar  reason,  have  preferred  rather 
to  teach  orally  than  to  deliver  his  theories  in  a written  form. 

We  must,  however,  now  assign  our  reasons  for  considering  Ci- 
cero’s, as  it  were,  military  acceptation  of  the  simile  at  issue  in- 
appropriate  and  unwarranted. 

There  are  sundry  passages  still  extant  in  ancient  writers  which, 
whilst  treating  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  connexion  of  the 
soul  with  the  body,  a doctrine  not  a little  prominent  in  Pythago- 
rism,  one  and  all  urge  that  the  soul  appeared  to  the  Pythagoreans 
as  bound  in  the  body , and,  as  it  were,  by  way  of  punishment  held 
in  the  captivity  of  the  body.  Several  of  them  are  either  quoted  in 
the  original  Greek,  or  referred  to,  by  Wyttenbach  ubi  supra,  as  also 
by  Bockh  *)  in  his  excellent  and  inspiriting  monograph  on  Philolaos, 
and  by  Ritter2)  in  his  painfully  lengthy  and  dry  monograph  on 
Pythagorism.  Whereas,  however,  Bockh  would  fain  place  the  doc- 
trine of  the  blameableness  of  suicide  in  exact  connexion  with  what 
Macrobius  (Somn.  Scip.  I,  14)  and  Claudianus  Mamertus  (de  statu 
animae  II,  7)  teach  to  the  effect  that  Pythagoras  and  Philolaos  said 
that  the  soul  was  harmony , is  implanted  in  the  body  according  to 
rhythm  and  an  immortal  agreement  (per  numerum  et  immortalem 
convenientiam),  and  loves  the  body,  because  it  cannot  use  the  sen- 
ses without  it,  &c. : Ritter  declares  the  blameableness  of  suicide, 
according  to  Pythagorism,  to  be  inferred  from  the  incarceration  above 
alluded  to,  and,  in  so  doing,  seems  to  me  nearer  the  point.  We 
will,  therefore,  inspect  the  two  passages  to  which  the  latter  writer 
draws  our  specific  attention. 

gtyitolao*  be#  $9^agereer#  2e$ren  nebft  ben  fBruttftutfen  feine#  Merle#, 
1819,  pp.  177 — 184.  *j  4)U  be*  (ytyagwiftyn  gtyitofop^tr,  1828,  p.  220. 
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a.  Athenaeus,  on  Alexandrine  of  the  3rd  cent,  jlf  C.,  has  in  hia 
Deipnosophistae,  or,  Banquet  of  the  Learned,  preserved  a passage1) 
in  which,  according  to  Klearchos,  a pupil  of  Aristoteles*,  the  Py- 
thagorean Euxitheos,  whose  age  is  not  known,3)  most  broadly  and 
emphatically  asserts  the  penal  incarceration  of  the  soul  in  the  body 
during  terrestrial  life,  and  as  broadly  and  emphatically  prescribes 
man’s  duty,  on  pain  of  heavier  penalties,  to  eschew  voluntary  death, 
and  to  await,  patiently  and  cheerfully,  natural  dissolution,  more  espe- 
cially by  old  age,  as  the  decree  and  act  of  the  Deity,  adding  „such  are 
the  opinions  which  we  embrace"  (toutolc  tolc  36yfJtaotv  ijpetc  rcetfiopefta). 

b.  The  churchfather  Clemens  Alexandrinus , when  speaking  of 
Philolaos,  declares  the  following  saying  of  his  worthy  of  note  and 
remembrance.  3)  „The  ancient  theologists  and  priests  (uavnec)  testify 
that  the  soul  is  conjoined  to  the  body  through  a certain  punishment, 
and  that  it  is  buried  in  this  body  as  in  a sepulchre." 

But  Bockh  likewise  makes  mention  of  a passage  in  Iamblichus’ 
life  of  Pythagoras  (ch.  36  or  last)  in  which  the  death  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans is  figuratively  paraphrased  as  a ^becoming  liberated  from 
the  body  as  from  a prison,  or,  becoming  rid  of  the  body  as  of  bonds." 
This  same  detailed  biography,  which  I have  perused,  is  most  fabulous, 
confused,  and  in  some  respects  even  ridiculous;  but  its  author  him- 
self assures  us  4)  that  most  of  the  writings  of  the  disciples  of  Pytha- 
goras were  extant  in  his  time,  so  that  we  may  reasonably  assume 
that  he  derived  his  information  and  his  phraseology  from  ancient, 
more  or  less  genuine,  sources  to  which  we  have  no  longer  access. 
Wherefore,  I will  add  also  the  two  following  passages.5)  „For  he 
(Pythagoras)  reminded  many  of  his  familiars,  by  most  clear  and 
evident  indications,  of  the  former  life  which  their  soul  had  lived, 
before  it  was  bound  to  this  body“  — „For  as  we  came  into  the 
present  life  for  the  purpose  of  punishment,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  be  punished."  And  from  the  sentences  of  Sextus  the  Py- 
thagorean, the  following  testimony  may  likewise  find  a place  here.6) 


*)  Lib.  IV,  c.  14.  In  Dindorfs  recent  edition  T.  I,  p.  351  IXerev  iv&eSea&at 
— yvtupTjc.  2)  Ritter,  obi  supra,  p.  71.  3)  Strom.  Ill,  p.  433,  edid.  Sylb.  In 
Potter’s  edition,  however,  it  will  be  found  in  T.  I,  p.  518.  The  later  church- 
father  Theodoret  has,  as  BOckh,  ubi  supra,  p.  181,  informs  us,  transferred  this 
passage  from  Clemens  to  his  own  pages  in  his  work  „on  the  cure  of  the  false 
opinions  of  the  Heathen",  p.  821  in  Schulze’s  edition.  4)  Thomas  Taylor's 
translation,  1818,  p.  76  in  ch.  23.  *)  Ibid.  pp.  42.  61.  *)  in  the  appendix 
to  die  above  volume,  p.  274. 
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„He  who  unjuatiy  expels  a wise  man  from  the  body,  confers  a be- 
nefit on  him  by  his  iniquity.  For  he  thus  becomes  liberated,  as  it 
were,  from  bonds. u 

Moreover,  we  might  affirm  that  Sokrates’  critical  objection  tof 
and  censure  of,  the  said  Aporret  simile,  viz.  that  it  is  *)  and 

not  easy  to  see  through*,  apply  perfectly  well  to  the  mystic  and 
gloomy  sense  we  are  contending  for,  but,  certainly,  in  a far  minor 
degree,  if  at  all,  to  the  figure  of  a general  and  a watch.  Indeed, 
when  we  come  to  discuss  Cicero  himself,  we  shall  see  that  he,  whilst 
arguing  on  two  other  occasions  against  suicide,  really  employs  the 
figure  of  'prison  .or  captivity  to  represent  man’s  relation  to  physical 
life,  and  unmistakeably  also  with  reference  to  the  very  Phaedonic 
passage  we  are  now  discussing : wherefore,  I cannot  help  surmising 
that  he  was  led  to  the  figure  of  commander  and  post  on  the  present 
occasion  by  the  influence  which  Stoicism  had  exercised  over  his  mind ; 
for  we  shall,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  tenets  of  the  Stoa, 
more  than  once  encounter,  albeit,  of  course,  pro-suicidally  employed, 
the  identical  figure  of  „God  sounding  the  trumpet  for  man  to  re- 
treat out  of  lifeu : which  would , consequently , appear  to  me  even 
to  have  originated  after  the  time  of  Plato ; at  least,  I am  not  aware 
that  it  really  occurs  in  Plato’s  writings,  whereas  there  are,  pro- 
veably,  in  them  sundry  other  allusions  to  that  interpretation  of  our 
simile  which  we  believe  to  be  the  only  admissible  one  here.  For 
instance,  in  Cratylus,  Sokrates,  whilst  etymologizing  on  the  word 
ou>jxa,  body,  indulgesi 2)  in  the  following  somewhat  fanciful  word- 
plays; for  aught  else  they  can  scarcely  be  deemed.  „This  denomi- 
nation seems  to  me  capable  of  sundry  interpretations,  nay,  in  a high 
degree  so,  if  we  only  modify  it  some  little.  For  some  affirm  that 
it  is  a grave  (o^xa)  of  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  at  pre- 
sent buried  in  it.  Also  that  it  is  rightly  called  a^pa  (sign),  because 
the  soul  makes  known  (o7)patvet)  by  it  what  it  purposes  to  become 
known.  However,  the  Orphic  teachers  appear  to  have  given  it  this 

i)  What  does  this  adjective  here  signify?  Warbnrton  translates ? pro- 
found; Heindorf:  difficult;  Schleiermacher : weighty;  Stanford:  too  affected. 
The  internal  evidence  of  the  simile  itself,  palpably,  speaks  against  the  correctness 
of  the  last  rendering,  and  the  two  first  versions  would  make  it  merely  syno- 
nymous with  the  immediately  following  epithet.  The  simile  which  Sokrates 
subsequently  commends  and  adopts  is  more  homely , familiar  as  well  as  more 

easy  of  comprehension,  so  that,  perhaps,  psrac  may  be  best  translated  by 
high-$trained,  or  far-fetched,  or  %cide-ranging.  *)  In  Stallbatpu’/i  edition,  p,  94 
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name,  inasmuch  as,  whilst  the  soul  suffers  what  it  has  to  suffer,  it 
is  in  this  fence,  a species  of  prison,  iu  order  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served (ou>0rcai),  which  is,  consequently,  as  it  is  called,  the  custody 
(o&pa)  of  the  soul,  until  the  latter  shall  have  atoned  for  its  guilt; 
and  here  one  need  not  change  a single  letter.44  Another  similar 
passage  from  the  Gorgias  we  shall  quote  by  and  by. 

Consequently,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  image  under  mention  be 
proveably  Pythagorean,  perfectly  consonant  with  the  spirit  and  tenor 
of  Pythagorism,  it  would  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  to  owe  its  origin 
to  a still  earlier  age,  to  be,  in  point  of  fact,  referable  to  the  dis' 
ciples  of  Orphism:  so  that  what  Sokrates  calls  „o  £v  &KOppqxoic  Xe- 
fopevo;  Xoyoc44  may  have  stood  in  a primary  direct  connexion  with 
the  sacred  and  mystic  Orphic  doctrines. 

Returning  to  the  above  cited  passage  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 

rcaXaioi  deoXoyot44  are  especially  the  Orphikites,  since  Orpheus 
himself  was  wont  to  be  called,  as  Apollodor1)  informs  us,  par  ex- 
cellence 6 deoXoyoc;  and  Bockh2)  believes  to  see  vestiges  of  this 
tenet  in  the  well-known  Thracian  popular  custom, 3)  otherwise  so 
contrary  to  natural  feeling,  of  receiving  man  at  his  birth  with  grief 
and  wail;  for  in  Thrace  the  Orphic  mysteries  principally  flourished. 
The  reference  of  Sokrates  in  the  above  quoted  passage  of  Cratylus 
to  „ot  dfupt  ’Ojxpscc44  tells  its  own  tale.  Nor  may  it  be  out  of  place 
here  to  quote  some  few  passages  from  the  already  cited  life  of  Py- 
thagoras by  Iamblichus. 4)  „Many  of  the  mandates,  however,  of 
the  Pythagoreans  were  introduced  from  the  mysteries.44  „Nor  is  it 
to  be  doubted,  that  Pythagoras  receiving  many  auxiliaries  from  Or- 
pheus composed44,  &c.  „For  it  (his  treatise  Concerning  the  Gods) 
says:  that  Pythagoras,  the  son  of  Mnesarchus,  was  instructed  in 
what  pertains  to  the  Gods,  when  he  celebrated  orgies  in  the  Thra- 
cian Libethra,  being  initiated  in  them  by  Aglaophamus44,  &c.  „And, 
in  short,  it  is  said  that  Pythagoras  was  emulous  of  the  Orphic  mode 
of  writing  and  (piety  of)  disposition.44  „And  further  still,  it  is  said, 
that  he  was,  &c.,  having  learnt  indeed  some  things  from  the  fol- 
lowers of  Orpheus,  but  others44  &c.  To  which  testimonies  I will, 
finally,  add  what  Bahr  annotates  on  the  previously  quoted  passage 
from  Hetpdotus.  5)  »Quod  denique  Pytbagorica  commemorat,  tenen- 

0 Bibliotheca  myth.  I,  3,  2.  3)  Ubi  supra,  p.  181.  s)  Vide  e.  g.  He- 
rod# V,  4;  Strabo,  lib.  XI.  4)  They  will  be  found  on  pp.  100,  105,  109,  110* 
*)  In  bis  edition,  vol  1,  p.  664. 
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dam  est,  hujus  disciplina  institute  maximum  partem  repetita  videri 
ex  vetere  Orphicorum  discipliha  ac  doctrina;  unde  ipsum  Pythago- 
ram  Orphicis  mysteriis  initiatum  vulgo  jactabant.a  But  here  we 
shall  do  well  to  cast  anchor,  and  to  leave  to  others,  better  qualified, 
or  more  daring,  than  ourselves,  to  sail  on,  unto  whatsoever  depths, 
or  shores,  uncertain  waves  may  drift  them! 

Nevertheless,  very  many  modern  translators  of  Plato,  e.  g.  even 
Schleiermacher  himself,  and  very  many  modem  writers  on  suicide, 
e.  g.  Formey,  Garve  (in  their  already  quoted  Essays),  have  bona 
fide  adopted  Cicero’s  version  of  the  Phaedonic  passage  at  issue; 
and  we  therefore,  consider  ourselves  called  upon  to  devote  in  pas- 
sing a few  words  to  its  propriety  and  force,  or,  rather,  its  inappro- 
priateness and  weakness,  as  an  anti-suicidal  argument. 

Warfare  or  battle  as  an  image  of  life  in  general,  and,  conse- 
quently, warrior  or  soldier  as  a simile  of  man  in  his  allotted  work 
of  life  suggest  themselves  so  readily,  interpret  theriselves  so  easily, 
and  commend  themselves  so  fully  that  they  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  language  and  species  of  composition,  e.  g.  in  the  0.  T.  (Jo  • 
shua  V,  14),  in  the  N.  T.  (2  Tim.  II,  3;  Ephes.  VI,  13—17),  in 
innumerable  passages  of  the  churchfathers , and  of  modern  poets. 
And  it  was,  probably,  this  very  circumstance  which  seemed  to  jus- 
tify in  the  eyes  of  very  many  Christian  moralists  the  said  figurative 
expression  as  a specific  anti-suicidal  argument.  The  classical  pre- 
cedent seemed  to  intensify  its  force  in  this  capacity , when  one  re- 
membered how  vehemently  the  laws  of  Greece  and  Rome  denoun- 
ced, and  how  severely  they  punished,  any  breach  of  military  dis- 
cipline, any  violation  of  military  duty,  abandonment  of  a sentinel- 
post,  t)  desertion  from  the  ranks,  swerving  from  what  was  considered 
the  natural,  social,  and  religious  soldier- service  of  every  citizen.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  very  fact  that,  as  before  said,  the  Stoics  employed 
the  identical  figure  of  speech  pro-suicidaUy  tells  considerably  against 
its  tenability,  and,  if  I mistake  not,  on  closer  inspection  it  will  be 
discovered  to  halt  more  or  less.  For  instance,  not  to  dwell  upon 
various  other  points  which  modify  or  nullify  the  comparison,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  argument,  no  sensible  and  humane  Captain  would  be 
likely  to  compel  or  even  to  desire  a sentry  to  remain  absolutely 

0 Cicero,  ubi  supra,  employs,  I presume,  praesidium  and  statio  iynot ip- 
mousiy;  at  least,  I am  unable  to  distinguish  satisfactorily  to  myself  between 
their  possible  references. 
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and  t mconditionally  at  his  post,  since  he  was  placed  there  lor  the 
express  purpose  of  acting,  of  being  useful,  not  of  merely  suffering, 
of  doing  penance.  It  is  true,  he  ought  not  to  quit  it  from  mere 
disrelish  of  it,  from  the  sole  feeling  of  momentary  discomfort,  from 
sheer  fear  of  danger;  but,  if  mutilated,  debilitated,  incapacitated 
from  fulfilling  his  appointed  task  aright:  may  he  not,  nay,  must  he 
not,  relinquish  it  entirely,  i.  e.  take  for  granted  that,  if  the  Captain 
be  made  aware  of  his  state,  the  latter  will,  as  matter  of  course, 
issue  not  only  the  permission,  but  even  the  command,  for  immediate 
relief,  i.  e.  release?  The  sentinel  is  not  a statue  there  for  mere 
show,  but  a reasoning  being  for  more  or  less  significant  and  mo* 
mentous  work  I When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  tenets  of  the  Stoa, 
we  shall  see  how  possible  and  even  easy  it  is  to  illustrate  such  a 
simile  into  a pro-suicidal  bearing,  to  convert  it  unto  a pro-suicidal 
purpose.  However,  I may  safely  leave  that  reader  who  may  be  fond 
of  ingeniously  pursuing  analogies  even  regarding  things  between 
which  there  is  not  much  that  really  deserves  the  name  of  analogy, 
to  think  out  for  himself  more  thoroughly  what  is  inappropriate  or 
inconclusive  in  the  parallel  under  mention;  and  will  content  myself 
with  merely  remarking,  once  for  all,  that  almost  every  anti-suicidal 
or  pro-suicidal  figure  of  rhetoric  which  we  shall  subsequently  ha>e 
to  deal  with,  e.  g.  in  this  same  Phaedon,  in  the  Stoic  writers,  in 
Montesquieu,  in  Hume,  must  prove  more  or  less  defective  and  ob- 
jectionable, if  we  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  logical  precision,  to 
resolve  them  into  distinctly  enunciated  principles.  Indeed,  no  diffi- 
cult and  disputed  problem  can  be  solved  by  a mere  simile,  a mere 
parable.  The  task  is  to  state  and  develop  the  thought  first  of  all 
by  distinct,  definite,  sufficient  reasons,  and  to  render  these  the  foun- 
dation of  argument:  rhetorical  and  poetical  similitudes  come  early 
enough  as  superstructures,  for  purposes  of  brilliancy  and  of  beauty, 
of  fancy  and  of  feeling. 

Yon  other  acceptation  of  <ppoopa,  however,  is  too  foreign  to  our 
Christian  perceptions  and  sentiments  to  have  become  popular  among 
modem  anti-suicidal  writers,  and  stands  in  closest  connexion  not 
only  with  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls  and  their  fall  in 
a past  life,  but  also  with  the  Pythagoric  and  Philolaic  view  that 
the  entire  Universe  is  held  captive  by  the  Divinity.1)  But,  perhaps, 

*)  Vide  a relevant  passage  on  this  latter  point  quoted  from  Athenagoras 
by  Btichk,  obi  supra,  pp.  151,  171. 
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something  in  spirit  not  altogether  nnkindred  might  be  disowned  in 
what  Paul  Bays  of  the  xttotc  in  a passage  as  pathetic  a*  it  is  mys- 
terious;1 *) and,  though  the  tenet  of  metempsychosis  mythically  and 
dialectically  developed,  as  it  was  in  Pythagorism,  has  never  found 
a place  in  the  dogmatics  of  Chris  tianism,  albeit  the  one  or  the  other 
Christian  theologian  has  inclined  to  think  it  not  impossible,  or  im- 
probable, that  the  human  spirit  hereafter  may  seek  unto  itself,  if 
animal-like  it  be,  some  animal-like  corporeal  organism  better  suited 
unto  itself;  yet  the  mystical  and  ascctical  elements  and  influences 
of  some  such  tenet  of  the  soul  in  the  bondage  of  the  body  are 
traceable  and  tangible  in  much  of  what  characterized  Monkery, 
Quietism,  and  even  Quakerism  in  both  the  earliest  and  the  compa- 
ratively modern  ages  of  Christianity.  The  said  tenet,  however,  has 
invariably  led  to  a species  of  indirect  suicide,  as  we  shall  see , when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  patristic  writers,  and  sometimes  even  to 
actual  suicide,  as  e.  g.  the  following  incident  may  testify  which  the 
narrator  *)  introduces,  under  the  head  of  ftird^neuigkiten,  expressly 
as  „a  sorry  example  of  the  unhappy  consequences  of  the  foolish 
opinion  that  the  soul  is  imprisoned  in  the  body  as  in  a dungeon.* 

„Andrd,  Sherif  Quacker  (sic)  in  London,  a man  anything  bat 
devoid  of  mental  culture,  had  taken  into  his  head  that,  the  body 
being  the  prison  of  the  soul,  it  would  be  meritorious  to  quit  such 
prison  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  that  it  was  desirable  in  the  ex- 
treme to  set  the  soul  at  liberty,  even  by  suicide.  His  wife  and  their 
two  daughters  participating  in  the  same  view  and  wish,  the  four 
persons  wrote  and  signed  in  common  a confession  of  faith  to  the 
above  effect,  together  partook  of  a farewell  banquet  in  most  joyful 
manner,  and  immediately  afterwards  hanged  themselves.* 

H.  Philolaos  (in  the  5th  cent  a.  C.). 

What  we  possess  of  the  writings  of  this  mediate  disciple  of  Py- 
thagoras consists  in  mere  fragments,  the  genuineness  and  value  of 
which,  previously  questioned  or  denied  by  sundry  critics,  Btickh 
would  appear  to  me  to  have  vindicated  triumphantly  in  the  very 
erudite  and  interesting  monograph  I have  already  more  than  once 
in  this  § referred  to.  About  his  life  little  seems  known  that  may 
be  relied  upon,  or  is  worthy  of  record;  and  I will  here  only  inci- 

1)  Romans  VIII,  19 — 22.  3)  Acta  hiatorico-ecclesiaatica,  Weimar,  1749, 

B.  XUI,  p.  307.  The  event  occurred  Nov.  12,  1748,  the  hero  being  then  72 

years  of  age! 
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dentally  state  that  the  one  book  he  hi  said  to  have  composed  must 
have  been,  as  it  were,  a veritable  „ lion’s  whelp4*,  since  Diogenes 
Laertius,  if  his  testimony  be  worth  much  on  such  a matter,  informs 
ns  that  Plato,  who  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  Phildaos, 
purchased  it  for  a very  large  sum,  and  that  his  Timaeus  was  in** 
debted  to  it  for  much  of  its  contents;  Q and  that  B$ckh  conjectures 
the  said  work  to  have  been  tripartite,  and  to  have  received  the 
generic  title  of  Baochoi,  because  it  seemed  like  the  product  of  holy 
contemplation,  of  mysterious  enthusiasm,  replete  with  deep  and  dir* 
vine  meaning,  as  if  it  were  the  oracle  of  a seer  who  read  in  the 
book  of  God.2) 

1 must,  now,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  repeat  the  substance 
of  a very  small  part  of  what  I have  previously  stated.  8okrate% 
in  the  Phaedon,  assumes  as  something  natural  and  necessary  that 
his  friends  Kebes  and  Simmias  have  been,  in  consequence  of  their 
earlier  familiar  intercourse  with  Philolaos,  by  the  latter  Instructed 
concerning  the  unlawfulness  of  suicide.  Whereupon  Kebes  replies 
that  he  bad,  indeed,  heard  from  Philolaos  that  it  was  not  right  to 
destroy  one’s  self,  but  that  he  had  never  heard  anything  clear  about 
the  matter  from  anybody.  Sokrates  then  proceeds  to  argue  the 
question ; but  his  mode  of  expressing  himself  is,  as  far  as  a distinc- 
tive boundary-line  between  Philolaos  and  himself  is  concerned,  so 
peculiarly  ambiguous  that  even  the  most  discriminating  oritics  are 
at  a loss  to  determine,  whether  what  be  adduces  in  demonstration 
of  the  non-permissibility  of  suicide  be  merely  the  result  of  what  he 
had  either  heard  or  read  on  some  previous  occasion,  and  thus  ori- 
ginally the  mental  property  of  Philolaos  or  the  Pythagoreans,  or, 
whether  some  portion  of  it,  at  least,  be  of  his  own  inventing. 

Either  heard,  or  read:  this  is  the  first  point  of  uncertainty. 

Sokrates  himself  says  that  he  had  that,  or  much  of  that,  which 
he  is  about  to  advance  against  suicide  from  mere  hearsay.  *1  also, 
to  be  sure,  can  speak  thereof  only  from  hearsay  (i£  ice^jc);  but 
what  I chance  to  have  heard  (Toy^avio  &a]xou><),  I am  in  no  wise 
loath  to  communicate  to  you.44  The  most  fecent  writer  of  critical 


0 Vide  his  lives  of  Pythagoras,  Philolaos  and  Plato,  and  of.  in  this  point 
of  view  more  especially  the  last  few  chapters  of  the  said  obscure  Platonic 
dialogue  in  which  the  Pytbageric  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  is 
manifestly  conveyed.  Vide  also  Iambiichns*  life  of  Pythagoras,  ch.  31,  p.  149. 
*)  Ubi  supra,  p.  37. 
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annotations  on  Phaedon,  Schmidt,  understands  all  this  literally,  takes 
Bokrates  strictly  at  his  word,  and  argues  authoritatively  in  favor  of 
ihe  really  mere  hearsay.  *)  To  Bockh  (ubi  supra,  pp.  23,  24)  and 
to  Stallbaum  (in  the  notes  appended  to  his  edition  of  our  Dialogue), 
on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  that  Sokrates  (or  Plato  ?)  had  actually 
read  what  he  puts  forward.  Let  us  think  this  matter  carefully  over 
with  each  other,  and,  if  I mistake  not,  we,  too,  shall  incline  to  side 
rather  with  the  two  latter  critics  than  with  Schmidt.  Wq  may  very 
readily  believe  from  what  we  know  of  Sokrates’  habits  of  conver- 
sation and  meditation  that  he  was  anything  but  what  we  might  call 
a bookworm,  that  he  had  heard,  thought,  talked  more  than  he  had 
read.  Thence,  perhaps,  it  had  become  a habit  of  his,  in  times  when 
mere  book- devouring  was,  doubtless,  neither  so  great  an  accomplish- 
ment nor  so  essential  a requisite  as  in  our  own  days,  to  refer 
everything  rather  to  what  he  had  gleaned  in  discussion  than  to  what 
he  had  acquired  by  reading.  Indeed,  this  was  a part,  we  may  say, 
of  Sokratic  Irony,  of  that  simulated  not  knowing  or  knowing  little 
so  characteristic  of  the  Athenian  Sage:  an  outward  bearing  of  mo- 
desty which  sprung  from  deep  consciousness  of  original  power,  a 
manner  and  turn  which  his  hearers  themselves  must  have  gradually 
learnt  to  understand  so  fully  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  them  to 
have  been  ever  seriously  misled  by  the  seeming  falsehood. 2)  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  Gorgias3)  Plato  lets  Sokrates  introduce  a similar 
topic  in  a similar  manner:  having  made  mention  of  a couple  of 
lines  of  Euripides’  to  the  effect  that,  perhaps,  life  is  dying  and  dying 
life,  he  proceeds:  „and,  haply,  we  are,  indeed,  dead,  as  I myself 
have  heard  already  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  wise  that  we  are 
now  dead,  and  that  our  body  is  a grave  of  the  soul  (to  ad>pa  ionv 
tjjjlTv  OTjjxa).  Here,  too,  the  wise  (ijxooaa  tcov  ao<pd>v)  are,  as  all 
writers  seem  to  agree,4)  Pythagoreans y and  more  specifically  Phi- 
lolaos ; for  similarly  in  the  Phaedrus  the  Pythagoreans  are  expressly 
designated  ot  cocpurcapoi  Tjp&v.5)  What,  indeed,  should  have  pre- 

0 Utittfacr  Jtommcntar  ubrr  $b*bon,  pp.  7,  8.  2)  A casual  remark  of 
Bockh’s  (ubi  supra,  pp.  23,  24,  178)  that  by  such  irony  „bic  ctwa#  going* 
f$afcigc  tk'ianblung  be#  gbttlidfen  SRamte*  acrben  foU"  is  not  intelligible 

to  me,  Who  is  „the  divine  manb,  Sokrates  or  Philolaos?  By  whom  „con- 
cealed?“  Bockh  ascribes,  apparently,  the  irony  in  Pbaedo  to  Plato  solely; 
erroneously,  however,  as  it  seems  to  me.  3)  Vol.  I,  p.  191  in  Cary’s  version. 
*)  Vide  e.  g.  $Uffin§,  fBcrfu^e  tttr  SufHdtung  bet  ®$tlofop$ie  be#  WicrtyumS,  1790, 
4 6.  i,  2,  p.  907.  6)  3n  ^IcUrnuttyt’*  ttefctrfcfcung,  ftufL  1,  p.  160.  And 

ibid.  pp.  163,  169  there  occur  palpable  eulogising  allusions  do  the  Pythagoreans. 
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▼anted  Sokrates  (or  Plato?)  from  actually  perusing  the  one  book 
of  Philolaos,  so  celebrated  a performance  by  a cotemporary  philo- 
sopher the  inmost  kernel  of  whose  thinking  was,  evidently,  as  far 
at  least  as  oar  topic  is  concerned,  not  by  any  means  incongenial 
with  his  own  mind  and  meaning?  And  inasmuch  as  in  Phaedo, 
Gorgias  and  Cratylus  the  very  wording  itself  of  the  thought  is  ad- 
duced, discussed,  criticized,  suchlike  definite  statement  and  minute 
analysts  might,  perchance,  in  and  by  themselves  somewhat  strongly 
tempt  us  to  suppose  rather  close  inspection  of,  and  familiar  acquain- 
tance with,  a written  text  than  bare  vague  report. 

The  second,  and  more  important,  point  of  uncertainty  is  the 
question:  which  of  the  anti-suicidal  arguments  brought  forward  by 
Sokrates  belongs  or  belong  really  to  Philolaos? 

Wyttenbach  (ubi  supra,  p.  134)  seems  to  waver  on  this  matter, 
when  he  says  on  6 &v  die.  Xay.  Xoyoc:  „significatur  doctrina  interior, 
esoterica,  sive  Pythagoricorum,  sive  Socratis“  Ast,  on  the  contrary, 
would  seem  to  have  conceived  both  similes  (i.  e.  the  one  we  have 
already  spoken  of,  and  the  one  we  shall  speak  of  the  in  next  §)  as 
equally  philolaico-pythagorean,  since  he  expressly  says  *)  that  in  this 
portion  of  the  Phaedon  Plato  ptyilolaifirt."  And  Heindorf,*) 

when  commenting  on  the  very  passage  of  the  Phaedrus  in  which 
the  above  quoted  words  „<poolv  ot  oo<pa>repoi  yjjuova  occur,  says  what 
follows.  „Fallor  aut  respicit  hie  Pythagoreorum  doctrinam  ex  qua 
ducta  simili  silk  sententia  Phaedo:  to  fteobc  etvot  x.  t.  X.,  i.  e.  the 
second  simile  of  which  we  shall  presently  treat  at  some  length. 
Bockh  (ubi  supra)  is  of  the  same  opinion.  And  two  reasons  would 
suggest  themselves  to  us  as,  to  a certain  extent,  decisive  evidence, 
a)  Sokrates  evidently  places  both  similes  equally  in  the  category  of 
(paot,  „they  saytt  (vide  Sokrates:  oo  p£v rot  — etvot,  and  Kebes:  xoxd 
Tt  — dicoxnwovot ;) : in  reply  to  which  latter  question  Sokrates  in- 
troduces the  two  similes  in  rapid  sequence,  and  without  any  per- 
ceptible separation  as  regards  the  source  of  their  origin,  b)  The 
very  manner  in  which  Sokrates  premises  the  second  simile  (ou  plvrot 
iXXa  x6&  p£  pot  doxst  eu  lk\ feoOai)  would  be  anything  but  manly 
and  modest,  and,  therefore,  anything  but  suitable  to  his  character,  if 
the  said  simile  had  been  his  own  production. 


i)  $faton’6  Mtn  u.  ©<$rtften,  1816,  p.  109.  Vide,  also,  p.  158,  note,  where 
lie  refer®  to  the  orphic  arcana.  *)  Platoni®  dialogi  IV,  edit.  2,  p.  363. 
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Consequently , mU  that  Sokrates  himself  would  seem  entitled  to 
as  original  limits  itself,  we  believe,  to  die  development  and  app&- 
cation  of  the  second  of  the  two  similes  under  mention. 

Nevertheless,  the  two  similes  are  in  spirit  and  purport  so  essen- 
tially different  that  we  might  almost,  at  first  sight,  hesitate  to  view 
them  as  having  both  originated  in  one  and  the  same  system  of  phi- 
losophy. Moreover,  the  second  simile  bears,  as  it  were,  a specifi- 
cally Sokratic  cast,  a character  so  unmystkal,  serene,  genuinely 
practical,  and  occurs  so  often  in  Plato’s  writings  (e.  g.  again  in  9 
Phaedo,  in  the  Laws,  in  Critias)  that,  if  other  reasons  were  not 
paramount,  we  should  incline  to  ascribe  to  it  an  origin  in  the  fertile 
Imagination  of  Sokrates  himself,  in  the  Sokratic  system  of  thought 
in  which  the  ethical  elements  occupy  so  prominent  a position  beside 
the  physical  and  mystical  ones.  However,  this  same  second  simile 
is  traceable  too,  if  I mistake  not,  in  the  philosophems  and  mytho- 
logems  of  Pythagorism,  only  not,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  anti-suici- 
dafly  applied.  Thus , for  instance , IambUchus,  in  chapter  SO  of  his 
already  quoted  life  of  Pythagoras  (pp.  126,  127  in  Taylor’s  trans- 
lation), lets  the  great  Samian  thinker  and  his  adherents  teach  to  the 
following  effect:  we  should  conceive  God  to  exist,  and  to  be  so 
disposed  towards  the  human  race  that  he  inspects  and  does  not  ne- 
glect St;  we  should  conceive  man  to  require  an  inspection  of  this 
Idftd,  which  he  does  not  in  anything  think  fit  to  resist,  inasmuch 
as  the  divine  nature  or  the  divinity  deserves  to  have  the  empire 
o f the  universe,  and  inasmuch  as  man  was  conceived  to  be  an  ani- 
mal, as  regards  his  irrational  part,  naturally  insolent,  and  various, 
according  to  impulses,  desires,  and  the  rest  of  the  passions,  and, 
therefore,  to  require  a transcendent  inspection,  and  government  of 
«uch  kind,  from  which  a certain  castigation  and  order  may  be  derived 

§.  24.  SOKRATES  (in  the  5th  cent  a.  C.).  4 

As  for  as  I know,  and  am  able  to  judge,  this  „ fam’d  Athenian* 
Stood  and  stands  as  man  above  all  other  thinkers  and  speakers  of 
the  ancient  classical  world,  as  one  who  made  himself  his  „ chief 
Btudy*  (pofit  oeaorov),  and  bequeathed  unto  subsequent  generations 
his  own  character,  not  his  dicta  fcf.  the  Pythagoric  ouroc  e<pa),  as 
his  greatest  work,  for  their  elevation  and  imitation.  This  is  saying 
enough.  But  some  writers  who  shall  be  here  nameless,  fond  of 
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historical  parallels,  whether  to  display  their  own  attune*,  or  to  serve 
some  more  or  less  individious  purpose,  hare  undertake*  to  draw  a 
comparison,  to  enumerate  the  points  of  resemblance,  between  the 
Grecian  Sage  and  the  Hebrew  Saviour,  between  Sokrates  and  Jesus. 
For  my  own  part,  I disrelish  upon  principle  all  so-called  historical 
parallels  in  general;  for  it  seems  to  me  far  wiser  and  everyway 
more  satisfactory  and  instructive  to  endeavor  to  comprehend  and 
represent  any  one  prominent  individual  in  his  own  peculiarity,  to 
measure  him  by  himself  alone,  to  estimate  him  in  relation  to  his 
times  and  environments,  and  not  to  strive  either  to  heighten  or  to 
diminish  his  mental,  moral,  social  stature  by  dragging  in  any  other 
prominent  individual  of  another  age  and  people  by  way  of  standard 
of  judgment.  But  in  this  particular  instance  the  parallel  attempted 
Is  the  more  unp&l&teable,  because  certain  factious  by-motives  have 
frequently  allied  themselves  to  it  And,  indeed,  what  should  we  gain 
for  purposes  of  deeper  insight,  what  should  we  gain  exeept  a mere 
schoolboy-juxta-position  of  externalities:  that,  for  instance,  both  So^ 
krates  and  Jesus  began  late  in  life  to  teach,  indited  no  theoretic 
system,  insisted  practically  upon  the  heart  and  the  deed,  did  not 
leave  any  writings,  taught  by  speaking  only,  found  their  antagonists 
and  enemies  among  the  priests,  rulers,  tyrants,  hypocrites,  rabble, 
formed  disciples  who  afterwards,  to  a greater  or  minor  extent,  se- 
parated into  various  schools  or  sects,  and  — were,  he  of  Athens 
and  he  of  Jerusalem,  put  to  a violent  judicial  death  for  their  con- 
victions and  confessions?  — Nevertheless,  since  I have  once  begun  to 
allude  to  such  parallelisms,  we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  here 
already  what  I shall  not  fail  to  discuss  in  detail  at  the  proper 
season,  viz.  that  the  death  of  Sokrates  and  that  of  Jesus  have  both 
been,  on  the  one  hand,  viewed  and  quoted  as  instances,  and  in  de- 
fence, of  smcide,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  instances,  and  in  de- 
fence, of  noble  and  glorious  self-devotion  in  contra-distinction  to  sui- 
cide. *)  At  all  events,  however,  it  is  in  no  wise  irreverent  to  affirm 


i)  Another  parallel  we  might,  perhaps,  urge  likewise,  since  it,  too,  bears 
upon  our  very  topie.  Plutarch  (de  invidio  et  odio,  §.  6)  informs  ns  that 
some  of  the  false  accusers  of  Sokrates,  unable  to  bear  the  contempt  with 
which  the  Athenians  subsequently  treated  them,  hanged  themselves:  with 
which  circumstance  we  may  compare  the  well-known  fate  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
and  also  the  legendary  record  that  Pontius  Pilate,  remorse-stricken  on  account 
of  the  part  be  had  played  in  condemning  the  guiltless  Nasarene,  died  by  Ms 
own  hands  (Eusebius,  H.  E.  II,  7). 
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that  the  farewell-discourses  of  both  Sokrates  and  Jesus  to  their  re- 
spective disciples,  as  transmitted  to  as  in  the  Phaedon  and  in  chapters 
XIV — xvn  of  the  gospel  of  John,  are  in  sundry  respects  not  on- 
kindred,  though  in  other  respects  so  dissimilar:  both  must  ever  con- 
tinue to  shine  down,  like  a bright,  clear,  pure,  placid  full-moon, 
upon  this  earth  of  ours  which  their  ignominious  and  unjust  deaths 
momentarily  seemed  to  doom  unto  deeper  and  denser  darkness.  — 

As  we  have  said  in  the  previous  §,  Sokrates  links  that  which 
he  advances  against  the  permissibility  of  suicide  to  what  Philolaos 
and  certain  others  likewise  di  xal  5XXu>v  xivd>v),  Pythagoreans, 
too,  in  all  probability,  had  already  argumentatively  employed  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  terminate  his  own  life  vo- 
luntarily.  Having  made  the  objections  we  have  already  urged  and 
analysed  to  the  theoretical  Intelligibility  or  practical  propriety  of  the 
Aporret  simile,  he  introduces,  commends,  infers  from  an  altogether 
different  figure  of  speech , argues  and  demonstrates  from  it  the  un- 
reasonableness and  unlawfulness  of  self-destruction;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  simile  itself  and  of  Sokrates’  deduction  from  it  is  thus. 
The  Gods  are  the  providers  for,  or,  the  guardians  over,  man,  i.  e. 
there  is  a Divine  Providence  unto  which  man  may,  and  ought  to, 
trust  himself.  Man  is  the  property,  the  slave  or  cattle,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Gods,  i.  e.  in  an  express  relation  of  dependence  upon,  or, 
of  subordination  to,  the  Divinity.  As,  then,  a human  master  would 
be  angry  with  a slave,  or,  a human  shepherd  with  a piece  of 
cattle,  that  should  kill  himself,  or  itself,  without  command,  or  leave, 
and  would,  if  possible,  punish  him,  or  it:  in  like  manner,  we  must 
expect  that  the  Divinity  will  be  wroth  against,  and  inflict  punish- 
ment upon,  a human  being  who  slays  himself  without  a beck,  and 
an  order,  from  Him.  , 

Whilst,  however,  there  cannot  exist  any  doubt  about  the  general 
inhold  and  scope  of  this  simile,  some  few  items  in  it  would  seem 
to  merit  and  require  a few  passing  remarks. 

The  mere  words  themselves  appear  to  leave  us  the  choice  be- 
tween conceiving  the  image  to  turn  either  upon  a shepherd’s  relation 
to  a flock,  or  upon  a master’s  position  to  a slave.  Kxijpa  = t& 
xteavov,  xxiok;,  from  xxdopat,  to  acquire,  is  property  in  general ; *) 


4)  Aat  in  his  lexicon  Platonicnm : to  xrijuo,  possessio;  opes,  bona;  etiam 
mancipia  s.  servi,  et  in  univ.  res. 
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as  also  in  Latin  res  mancnpii,  i.  e.  lawfully  acquired  property,  de- 
signated equally  slaves  and  cattle,  as  if  both  belonged  to  exactly  the 
same  class  of  possession. *)  In  Greek,  the  said  word  is,  I believe, 
employed  more  especially  in  the  meaning  of  cattle,  herd,  flock;  at 
leaBt,  in  Plato’s  writings  it  is  manifestly  often  thus  employed,2)  for 
instance : „they  (the  Gods)  like  shepherds  reared  us  (man),  as  their 
possessions,  flocks  and  herds  (here  xr^|xata  seems  explained,  as  it 
were,  by  rcotjma  and  $p4jq jtata),  not,  however,  by  forcing  body 
against  body,  as  shepherds  in  grazing  drive  their  cattle  with  blows; 
but  (they  treated  us)  as  an  easily  governed  animal,  and  piloting, 
as  it  were,  with  persuasions  as  a rudder,  and  working  on  the  soul, 
they  governed  the  entire  mortal  by  leading  him  according  to  their 
own  mind.*  — Nor  is  this  same  simile  by  any  means  foreign  to 
the  diction  of  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.3)  — Never- 
theless, this  interpretation,  which  is  the  one  by  far  most  usually 
adopted  by  translators  and  commentators,  would  seem  to  me  to  jar 
somewhat  with  probability  and  to  offend  good  taste,  inasmuch  as 
(vide  §.  14)  the  supposition  of  the  self-slaughter  of  a piece  of  cattle 
does  not  appear  exactly  either  a very  appropriate  or  a very  pro- 
bable one. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hold  fast  yon  other  less  frequent,  but 
yet  not  unusual,  signification  of  the  word  under  mention,  we  might, 
likewise,  easily  find  objections  to  raise.  It  is  true,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  next  Chapter,  it  was  in  classical  antiquity,  and  has  remained 
in  modem  times,  neither  an  uncommon  nor  an  inexplicable  occur- 
rence for  slaves  to  attempt  to  make,  or  to  succeed  in  making,  their 
escape  into  liberty  by  running  away,  or  by  voluntarily  shaking  off 
life ; and,  if  my  memory  do  not  at  this  moment  deceive  me,  Lucian 
actually  employs  dpcnrexeueiv,  the  derivation  of  dparcfrnjc,  a run-away 
slave,  in  something  very  like  the  meaning  of  „to  commit  suicide.* 
It  is  true,  as  we  shall  also  learn  in  the  next  Chapter,  that,  as  far 
as  we  are  acquainted  with  e.  g.  the  Roman  laws  on  this  point,  they 
decreed  punishment  to  a slave  who  had  attempted  his  own  life  for 
the  purpose  of  flight  out  of  servitude.  Consequently,  what  we  had 
to  object  to  the  former  signification  of  our  word  on  the  score  of 


Cf.  Arnold,  Hist  of  Rome,  vol.  I,  p.  352.  2)  Stallbaum,  edit.  3,  p.  31, 
quotes  two  parallel  passages  from  the  Leges,  lib.  X,  and  one  from  Critias, 
which  latter  I shall  give  in  the  text  in  Davis’  version,  p.  416.  3)  E.  g. 

Psalm  XXIII;  Isa.  XL,  11;  John  X. 
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likelihood,  would,  as  regards  the  latter  signification,  at  once  fall  to 
the  ground.  Tet,  an  objection  of  a very  different  character  would 
still  remain,  viz.  this:  there  is  apparently  something  harsh  and  un- 
genial,  even,  perhaps,  more  to  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  cheerful 
and  free  Greek  than  to  those  of  the  more  austere  and  abject  He- 
brew and  Oriental  in  general,  nay,  something  even  irreligious  and 
untrue  in  supposing  and  representing  the  relation  of  the  Godhead 
unto  Man  as  identical  with  that  between  Master  and  Slave.  Indeed, 
Reinhard,  whose  dissertation  (as  quoted  in  §.  8)  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, only  an  elaborate  and,  we  may  say,  a somewhat  too  artificially 
wrought  out,  exposition  of  the  simile  under  discussion,  which  he 
conceives  in  the  latter  manner,  seems  to  have  been  himself  aware 
of  something  of  this  kind:  wherefore,  he  believed  it  obligatory  and 
needful  to  lay  considerable  stress  upon  certain  modifying  limitations 
of  the  notions  of  „dominus“  and  „servus“,  and  thereby  to  remove 
from  the  first  of  these  two  words  the  by-notions  of  cruelty,  arbi- 
trariness, wantonness,  and  to  restrict  the  second  of  them  to  the  ideas 
of  obedience,  dependence,  existence  according  to  the  will,  (and  for 
the  good?),  of  the  master.  He  argues,  with  great  propriety,  that 
e.  g.  the  glory  which  Sokrates,  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  this 
very  Dialogue,  accords  unto  man  by  way  of  demonstrating  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  soul,  in  and  by  itself  does  away  with  all 
the  humiliating,  degrading,  contemptuous  by-notions  of  veritable 
slavedom;  — and  I will  only  add,  in  spite  of  what  I have  pre- 
viously advanced,  that  the  New  Testament  itself  frequently  employs 
the  generic  name  for  slave,  jouXog,  which  our  authorized  version 
has  erroneously  softened  down  into  „servant“,  to  designate  the  re- 
lation of  man  unto  God;  at  least,  the  Apostles  invariably  style 
themselves  thus ; but  let  us  not  forget  that  among  the  parting  words 
of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  we  expressly  read:1)  „ henceforth  I call 
you  not  servants  (dookooc)  •••«*«••.  but  I have  called  you  friends" 
(<p&ooc). 

Be  this  enough  to  show  that  fallacies  and  misgivings  of  one 
sort  or  the  other,  as  we  already  remarked  in  the  previous  §,  but 
too  easily  creep  into  all  similar  comprehensive  and  pregnant  similee; 
— and  we  now  pass  on  to  sketch  the  not  by  any  means  uninte-* 
resting  or  unins  tractive  external  history  of  the  argument  at  issue,  in 


<)  John  XV,  15. 
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the  course  of  which  sketch  sundry  points  we  have  hitherto  purposely 
remained  silent  about,  will  urge  themselves  upon  our  notice. 

L Ancient  pagan  expositors. 

The  Neo  Platonist  Olympiodoros  *)  considers  the  prohibition  of 
suicide  enunciated  by  Sokrates  essentially  modified  by  two  circum- 
stances, rendered,  as  it  were,  thereby  relative  instead  of  absolute. 

„01ympiodorus  .........  vult  id  (viz.  sibi  manus  inferre)  aliquando 

posse  permittL  Ad  id  vero  convincendum  adducit  in  medium  verba 
quaedam  Socratis  in  Phaedone.  Primum  quidem,  quod  inquit:  Phi- 
losophus  vim  sibi  forte  non  inferet:  ubi  hoc  ipsum  forte  dixit,  sus- 
picionem  reliquisse  videtur,  id  quandoque  licere.  Deinde  quod  sub- 
junxit  hunc  in  modum:  Philosophi  non  debent  sibi  mortem  conscis- 
cere,  nisi  Deus  ingentem  necessitatem  invexerit,  qualem  mihi  in  prae- 
sentia  intulit.  Quasi  dicat:  Philosophus  in  simili  quadam  constitutus 
necessitate  jure  se  inde  obitu  potest  eximere.u  The  two  points  here 
involved  we  will  now  discuss  separately. 

1.  Oiympiodor  believes  Sokrates’  denunciation  of  suicide  rendered 
relative  by  the  adverb  too*  (he  translates  it  by  „ forte a),  which  be 
employs  at  the  conclusion  of  his  argumentation  against  the  per- 
missibility of  suicide : tbu>c  xotvov  tuottj  o6x  StXoyov,  [xtj  Tcpoxepov  aoxov 
iaiox ttwovat  delv,  x.  t.  X.  No  doubt,  iocdc  often  has  the  meaning  of 
perchance,  haply,  and  may  then  even  be  directly  opposed  to  5m>c, 
really,  e.  g.  o&x  Tome,  &XX*  ovrtoc.  But  it  has,  doubtless,  likewise 
sometimes  the  meaning  of  certainly,  verily,  indisputably.  In  a case 
of  uncertainty,  the  context  alone  would,  I presume,  have  to  decide, 
unless,  perhaps,  the  mood  of  the  verb  should  throw  considerable 
weight  into  the  balance.  In  general,  however,  notbing  can  be  more 
delusive  and  misleading  as  well  as  more  pedantic  and  hyper-critical 
than  absolute  positiveness  about  the  exact  import  and  power  of  Greek 
particles,  or,  indeed,  of  particles  in  any  language  whatsoever.  Subtle 


f)  The  biographical  Dictionaries  of  Krug,  Rose,  Smith  s.  v.  are  far  less 
satisfactory  in  their  accounts  of  this  philosopher,  who  flonrished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fith  cent.  p.  C. , than  Pauly’s  already  quoted  9hoI»  ©TttycUpdfclt, 
SB.  V,  pp.  922,  923,  where  we  are  informed  that  this  celebrated  teacher  of 
philosophy  at  Alexandria  composed  commentaries  on  many  of  Plato’s  Dialo- 
gues, which  are  at  the  same  time  independent  expositions  in  the  spirit  of 
Neo  Platonism.  We  have  here  to  deal  only  with  his  commentary  on  Phaedo 
which  has  been  completely  published  by  Finchk,  1827.  My  quotations,  how- 
ever, will  be  made  from  the  argumentum  of  Marsilins  Ficiuus  to  the  ninth 
book  of  the  first  Ennead  of  Plotinus,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  re- 
peatedly on  later  occasions. 
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distinctions  no  less  than  stubborn  assertions  in  matters  of  this  de- 
scription often  defeat  their  own  purpose  by  merely  engendering 
skepticism  and  evoking  contradiction,  as  every  scrupulous  student 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  many  passages  of  which  Greek  particles 
enact  so  important  a part,  cannot  fail  to  have  discovered  ad  nauseam. 
That  German  particle,  for  instance,  which  most  readily  and  most 
completely  corresponds  with  Toco;  is  tool  or  toofjl]  and  what  German 
scholar  is  not  aware  of  the  very  varied  senses  and  forces  in  which 
it  undeniably  is  employed?  However,  besides  the  fact  that  fame 
may  embody  emphatic  as  well  as  limiting  import,  we  incline,  for 
the  following  threefold  reason,  to  object  to  the  validity  of  the  re- 
striction proposed  and  urged  by  Olympiodor.  a.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  that  almost  ironically  modest  manner  in  which  Sokrates  was 
wont  to  express  his  real  sentiments  and  opinions.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  this  matter  in  the  previous  §,  and  will  here  only  state 
that  fame  is  a very  frequent  word  on  his  lips.  b.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  at  all  times  the  manifest  tenor  of  an  entire  argumentation  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  outweigh  and  overwhelm  the  signification  of  a mere 
doubtful  particle,  c.  Robes’  emphatically  consenting  reply  (itavo 
to  Sokrates’  immediately  preceding  interrogation  would  seem  to  in- 
sinuate that  he,  for  whose  instruction  the  whole  discussion  more  ex- 
pressly took  place,  had  become  quite  convinced  of  the  conclusiveness 
of  his  teacher’s  anti-suicidal  argument. 

2.  Olympiodor  believes  Sokrates’  denunciation  of  suicide  render- 
ed relative  by  the  clause  which  follows  immediately  upon  the  pre- 
viously quoted  focix;  — detv,  viz.  rcplv  Svapcrjv  ttva  6 bs&c  irciirejulq}, 
u>07csp  xal  T7)v  ouv  rapoDoav  — In  every  land  and  age,  the 

mentally  and  morally  dark  have  hated,  and  continue  to  hate,  the 
bringers  and  bearers  of  light;  and,  though  it  be  sad,  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, strange,  that  a Magistracy,  blinded  by  a godless  creed  of 
„laissez-allera , and  armed  with  political  power,  should  have  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a duty,  or,  have  considered  it  expedient,  to  preserve 
the  popular  creed  and  customs  even  at  the  expense  of  truth  and 
holiness.  We  know  that  the  so-called  negative  and  subversive  dog- 
matical and  ethical  teachings  of  Sokrates  displeased  the  Athenians 
as  a body,  but  that  he  himself,  rightly  deeming  his  negations  and 
subversions  warrantable  and  divine,  although  illegal  and  unpopular 
objected  to  the  verdict  of  his  judges,  declined  to  pronounce  any 
judgment  upon  himself,  or  to  crave  mercy  or  pardon  from  those 
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in  whose  hands  his  fate  lay;  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  condem- 
ned to  empty  the  poison-chalice,  nor  unjustly  so,  if  we  keep  in 
sight  the  lower  and  more  external  standing-point  of  his  antagonists. 
We  know,  also,  that  he  might,  nevertheless,  by  flight  have  escaped 
from  death,  but  that  considerations  neither  for  his  friends,  nor  for 
his  children,  nor  for  himself  could  induce  him  to  adopt  a measure 
which  appeared  to  him,  and  justly  so,  a violation  of  his  word,  a 
wrong  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  *)  Therefore,  he  cheerfully  awaited 
the  appointed  hour,  and  willingly  adopted  the  prescribed  means,  for 
death.  And  such  a procedure  has,  surely,  nothing  whatsoever  in 
common  with  suicide  proper  (§.  10) : wherefore,  for  instance,  it  was 
a work  of  supererogation,  when  Stltudlin  (pp.  26 — 29  of  the  Trea- 
tise quoted  in  the  Preface)  troubled  himself  seriously  and  lengthily 
to  examine,  whether  (he  leans  more  especially  upon  Xenophon’s 
Apology)  Sokrates  was,  or  was  not,  a veritable  suicide.l) 2)  Conse- 
quently, if  Sokrates  considered  the  said  magisterial  command  of  self- 
execution the  only  divine  hint  which  could  justify  self-destruction, 
he,  indubitably,  meant  to  represent,  and  has  represented,  suicide  per 
se  as  altogether  unjustifiable;  for,  as  we  shall  learn  in  the  sequel, 
his  interpretation  and  specification  of  the  Divine  Necessity  or  Sum- 
mons of  the  Deity  must  not  be  confounded  with,  since  they  are 
essentially  different  from,  those  of  the  Stoic  School,  or  of  the  New 
Academy,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  latter  is  personified  in  Cicero. 

II.  Patristic  expositors. 

The  most  celebrated  case  of  suicide  in  classical  antiquity,  that 
of  Cato  the  Utican,  and  the  most  curious  one,  that  of  Kleombrotos 
the  Ambraciote,  attach  themselves  more  or  less  closely  to  this  „swan- 
flong*  of  the  dying  Sage  of  Athens;  and  we  are  bound  to  make 
mention  of  them  here,  because  the  churchfathers  Lactantius  and  Au- 
gustinus have  given  their  verdicts  upon  the  practical  effects  of  the 
ethico-religious  treatment  of  suicide  in  our  Dialogue  in  immediate 
connexion  with  an  allusion  to  the  said  two  coses. 


l)  Vide  the  Platonic  Dialogues  Kriton  and  the  Apology  of  Sokrates.  Cl 
also  Maximus  Tyrius,  Dias.  XXVI,  and  sundry  other  dissertations  of  his;  bnt 

in  Dias.  XXXIV,  §.  10,  he  seems  to  contradict  himself.  2)  Even  a Seneca 
(ep.  70)  and  a Valerius  Maximus  (lib.  VII,  11, 1)  viewed  the  fact  that  Sokra- 
tes waited,  patiently  and  calmly,  all  the  long  time  which  had  legally  to  elapse 
between  his  condemnation  and  his  self-execution  as  a decisive  practical  proof 
cf  Ms  disapprobation  of  anicide.  Less  wisely  Cicero  judged  (T.  Q.  I,  30),  as 
we  shall  see  on  a later  occasion. 
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Lactantius  (as  quoted  in  §.  3)  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  the 
guilt  of  their  self-slaughter  upon  the  very  teachings  of  Sokrates. 
„Quod  si  scisset  Plato,  ac  docuisset,  a quo,  et  quomodo,  et  quibus, 
et  quae  ob  facta,  et  quo  tempore  immortalitas  tribuatur,  nec  Cleomr 
brotum  impegisset  in  mortem  voluntariam,  nec  Catonem , sed  eos  ad 
ritam,  et  ad  justidam,  potius  erudisset/  The  extreme  illiberality 
and  ignorance  in  which  such  an  opinion  originated  will,  I believe, 
become  sufficiently  manifest,  if  we  look  into  the  details  of  the  matter. 

Pretty  much  all  of  what  we  know  about  the  cause  and  manner 
of  Cleombrotus’  suicide  is  recounted,  briefly  and  graphically,  in  the 
following  satirical  epigram  of  the  Greek  lyrist’s  Kallimachos  who 
flourished  in  the  3rd  cent.  a.  C.  I will  quote  it  in  Merivale’s  English, 
somewhat  rhetorical  and  bombasde,  rhymed  version.  9 

„0  sun,  farewell!  — from  the  tall  rampart’s  height, 
Cleombrotus,  reclining,  plung’d  to  night! 

Nor  wasting  care,  nor  fortune’s  adverse  strife 
Chill’d  his  young  hopes  with  weariness  of  life; 

But  Plato’s  godlike  page  had  fixed  his  eye, 

And  made  him  long  for  immortality/  2) 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  extract  any  clear  and  valid  insight 
into  the  instance  before  us  from  suchlike  scanty  historical  materials, 
and  we,  therefore,  find  ourselves  left  to  argue  upon  mere  probabi- 
lities.  If  an  irresistible  eagerness  to  bathe  in  the  ocean  of  immortal 
life  seized  upon  Cleombrotus,  after  he  had  contemplated  that  Image 
of  the  Blessed  which  the  pencil  of  Plato,  guided  by  the  revealings 
of  Sokrates,  had  sketched  on  the  pages  of  Phaedo,  we  must,  I pre- 
sume, conceive  him  to  have  been  an  enthusiastic  and  — to  use  a 
modern  fashionable  slang-term  — a religious,  rather  than  a reflective 
and  matured,  person,  whether  young  or  old.  He  simply  had  not 
rightly  understood  the  distinction  which  Sokrates  so  broadly  draws 
in  this  very  Dialogue  between  the  philosophic  death  and  actual  self- 
destruction.  Who  among  us  that  has  mingled  much  and  Intimately 
with  devotionally  disposed  people,  has  not  known,  more  especially, 
young  persons  so  sensitively  and  excitably  organized,  and  so  one- 

*)  Collection!  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  1833,  p.  180.  *)  The  very 
simple  words  of  this  same  epigr.  XXIV  which  chiefly  concern  ni  here  are 
in  the  original:  dXX&  DXoctwvoc  tv  to  ropl  4>uX*)c  ypoup'  dvaXsSdptvo*.  Vide 
Blomfield’s  notae,  p.  150,  in  his  edition  of  Callimacki  quae  snpersunt,  1815, 
on  other  narratives,  not  essentially  dissimilar,  of  the  same  event,  e.  g.  Cice- 
ro’s in  T.  Q.  I,  34. 
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Bktafly  educated,  that  they,  after  having  convinced  themselves  by 
reading  with  more  of  intense  ardor  than  of  calm  sobriety  in  some 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  e.  g.  the  Apocalypse,  or  in  other 
kindred  dreamy  and  visionary  works,  e.  g.  methodistical  tracts,  that 
the  lot  of  the  God-loving  sonl  is  unspeakably  blissful  and  glorious 
in  the  mansions  of  Eternity,  — often  felt  anxious  and  tempted  to 
wing  their  flight  prematurely  thitherward  ? Similarly  Fable  and  Poetry 
tell  ns  of  those  who,  having  gazed  long,  intently,  languishingly  into 
the  crystal  waters  of  a warm,  blue  stream,  at  last,  sank  into  its 
myBtic  depths,  partially,  as  if  lured  and  drawn  by  mermaid -voice 
and  mermaid-arm,  and,  partially,  of  their  own  free  will  and  choice,  *) 
Of.  e.  g.  the  case  of  Andrd  mentioned  in  §.  23 ; and  vide  what  we 
shall  have  to  state  in  a later  Section  about  such  strong  and  ardent 
love  and  faith  among  some  of  the  early  Christians  as  were  nourished 
and  cherished  until  they  became  a magnetic  power  which  drew  to- 
wards, and  even  into,  suicide. 

That,  however,  the  ease  of  Cleombrotus  should  have  been  a 
source  of  wonderment,  and  even  a subject  for  satire,  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  is  a fact  easily  accounted  for.  We  have  al- 
ready (§.  3)  said  that  the  notion  and  feeling  of  Immortality  were, 
in  general,  not  by  any  means  a powerful  motive  for  action  among 
the  classical  ancients,  and  have  likewise  (§.  17)  seen  that  their  per- 
ceptions and  anticipations  of  a future  life  were,  upon  the  whole, 
anything  but  cheering  or  enticing.  The  Earth  with  its  recognized 
beauties,  its  experienced  enjoyments,  its  ascertained  obligations,  its 
accustomed  performances,  was  of  more  value  and  interest  in  their 
sight  than  Elysium  with  its  far-off  chances  and  its  imperfectly  rea- 
lized felicities. 

But,  — and  this  is  the  sole  question  we  have  now  to  deal 
with  — , there  was  so  little  in  the  Phaedo  itself  to  warrant  Cleom- 
brotos’  rash  plunge,  that  even  Lactantius’  far  more  acute  and  vigo- 
rous cotemporary  broth er-churchfather  Augustinus  writes  on  this  very 
subject  as  follows.2)  „Quod  tamen  magne  potius  factum  esse  quam 
bene,  testis  ei  potuit  esse  Plato  ipse ; quem  leper  ext , qui  profecto  Id 
praecipue  potissimumque  fecisset,  vel  etiam  praecepisset,  nisi  ea 
mente  qua  immortalitatem  animae  vidit,  nequaquam  faciendum,  quin 

*)  Vide  Goethe’s  beautiful  ballad  „bet  which  some,  but  erroneously, 

have  declared  to  have  been  composed  on  the  self-wrought  death  of  ffr&utfut 
Sea  Softag,  oa  whom  of.  §.  SI.  *)  Do  oivit.  Dei,  lib.  I,  o.  23* 
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etiam  prohibendum  esse  judicasset.“  Yea,  even  so,  and,  perchance, 
still  more.  How  could  the  Phaedon,  if  rationally  perused,  and  rightly 
comprehended,  by  any  possibility  lead  anybody  to  the  commission 
of  any  sort  of  suicide?  Not  only  does  it  contain  those  unequivocal 
anti-suicidal  arguments  which  we  have  already  looked  into  and  com- 
mented upon,  but,  not  content  with  such  direct  denial  of  man’s  right 
to  slay  himself,  or  with  the  dictum  that  the  philosopher,  though  he 
must  long  for  death,  may,  nevertheless,  „not  be  a benefactor  unto 
bimself  by  self-destruction,  but  shall  wait  for  another  benefactor*, 
i.  e.  God,  or,  natural  death,  — Sokrates,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
his  immortal  discourse,  gives  utterance,  brief,  simple,  clear,  forcible, 
to  the  deeply  beautiful  and  thoroughly  practical  sentiment  that  man 
must  adorn  his  soul  with  ^temperance,  justice,  valor,  nobleness,  and 
truth,  and  so  doing  await  his  passage  into  Hades,  as  one  who  will 
enter  upon  it  whenever  Destiny  eqxapjiev^)  shall  call.a 

Yet,  on  all  these  weighty  and  decisive  elements  of  our  Dialogue 
Lactantius  observes  silence,  and  by  such  silence  would  fain  — ne- 
gatively, at  least  — induce  his  readers  to  assume  that  in  the  Phaedo 
no  dogmatically  satisfactory  and  vitally  impressive  allusion  is  made 
to  the  conditions  of  a happy  state  of  future  existence,  to  a rational 
and  an  ethical  preparation  for  a just  and  wise  entrance  into  im- 
mortal life,  — not  to  speak  of  the  emphatic  declaration  of  the  ab* 
solute  wrong  of  suicide  therein  contained.  How  one-sided,  unfair, 
truthless,  and,  therefore,  contemptible ! Would  this  Christian  precep- 
tor of  the  unfortunate  Crispus,  Constantine’s  son,  have  considered 
himself  justified  in  suchlike  wilful  suppression  and  malignant  innuen- 
does, if  he  had  been  arguing  upon,  or  from,  any  book  of  the 
Testament?  I think  not!  Moreover,  such  non-admission  of  the 
validity  or,  rather,  Buch  non-mention  of  the  existence,  of  the  So- 
kratic  arguments  against  suicide  and  the  Sokratic  statements  of  the 
conditions  of  a blissful  immortality,  come  with  redoubled  bad  grace 
from  this  same  churchfather  who,  when  himself  arguing  against  the 
lawfulness  of  self-destruction,  verily  — as  we  shall  see  in  a 
Section  — , does  very  little  else  than  reproduce,  in  his  much-lauded 
classical  Latinity,  the  sentiments  and  similes  of  Sokrates. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  better  known  and  also  far  more  impor- 
tant  case  of  Cato  of  Utica.  Of  course,  I need  not  here  recount 
from  the  pages  of  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Appian,  Dio  Cassius  &c.  either 
the  outlines  or  details  of  Cato’s  self-inflicted  death,  since  every 
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schoolboy  is  already  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  them ; nor  need 
I offer  any  opinion  of  my  own  about  the  merits  or  demerits,  the 
strength  or  weakness,  wisdom  or  folly  of  his  voluntary  and  violent 
end,  since  dozens  of  writers  have  discussed  this  matter  to  and  fr<* 
from  Alpha  to  Omega,  and  still  no  unanimous  verdict  has  been,  or 
is  likely  ever  to  be,  come  to.  Moreover,  we  have  more  than  once 
(§§.  4,  9,  13)  touched  upon  the  matter,  and  shall  have  to  recur 
to  it,  before  we  finish  this  very  Chapter.  The  only  point  now  at 
issue  is  the  circumstance  that  Cato  perused  the  Phaedon  once,  or, 
perhaps,  even  twice,  whilst  the  deadly  weapon  was  lying  in  you 
fateful  and  mournful  night  unsheathed  by  his  side;  for  the  verdict 
of  Lactantius  calls  upon  us  to  judge  of  the  influence  which  the 
work  under  mention  probably  exercised  upon  his  fatal  resolution. 
We,  then,  venture  upon  the  few  following  simple  suggestions.  Cato 
was  not  a follower  of  Sokrates’  or  Plato’s,  but,  like  most  of  his 
most  illustrious  and  most  noble-minded  cotemporary  fellow-country- 
men, a professed  Stoic;  even  if,  however,  he  had  been  a Platouist, 
he  was  surely  of  too  severe,  stern,  and  independent  a nature,  and 
at  too  matured  a period  of  life,  to  be  in  the  least  likely  to  become 
swayed  by  the  perusal  of  any  particular  book  whatsoever  to  so  de- 
cisive an  extent.  Thence,  for  instance,  Cicero  who  knew  him  well, 
represents  his  suicide  as  a natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  his 
peculiar  character , and  does  not  trouble  himself  to  utter  a single 
syllable  about  his  having  perused  Phaedo. *)  Indeed,  so  little  was 
the  perusal  of  the  Phaedon  instrumental  in  inciting  him  to  the  com- 
mission of  suicide  that,  several  days  prior  to  the  actual  deed,  he 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  destroy  himself,  and  had  spoken 
openly  of  this  his  intention:  so  that  Dion  Cassius2)  leaves  us  the 
choice  between  believing  that  he  had  Phaedo  given  to  him  „ei^her 
to  remove  from  his  relatives  and  friends  all  suspicion  of  his  in- 
tention and  thus  to  be  the  less  watched , or  to  draw  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  it  reasons  of  consolation  in  regard  to  deaths  Who,  how*- 
ever,  has  assured  us,  or  can  convince  us,  that  the  Phaedonic  argu- 
ments had  been  successful  in  working  faith  in  him  whose  tempest- 
soul  was  about  to  rush  hence?  Who  may  venture  to  affirm  that 
Cato  did  not  slay  himself  under  the  impression  that,  after  all,  the 
soul  is  not  immortal?  And,  at  all  events,  it  would  be  quite  as  fair 


*)  De  Off.  1,  c.  31.  2)  Lib.  43,  c.  11. 
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a presumption  as  that  of  Lactantius’,  nay,  haply,  a fairer  one,  that 
Cato  actually  destroyed  himself,  because  he  did  not  believe  In  the 
results  of  Sokrates’  reasonings. 

Whoso,  however,  should  incline  to  view  the  very  fact  that 
Phaedo  did  not  prevent  Cato  from  committing  suicide  as  an  argu- 
ment against  this  Dialogue,  him  we  must  be  allowed  to  remind  of 
the  undeniable  fact  that  many  a Christian  suicide  has  employed  his 
last  moments  upon  the  perusal  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible,  and 
has  left  some  trace  of  this  circumstance  by  the  side  of  the  instru- 
ment with  which  he  perpetrated  the  unholy  deed.  Inspect,  for  in- 
stance, the  daily  newspapers:  they  afford  ample  evidence!  But,  two 
or  three  well-authenticated  examples  I will  now  relate.  A certain 
pr.  Gnilius  wrote  upon  a piece  of  paper  the  passage1)  „the  Lord 
openeth  the  eyes  of  the  blind : the  Lord  raiseth  them  that  are  bowed 
down:  the  Lord  loveth  the  righteous*  — and  cut  his  throat  In 
the  year  1819,  an  old  man,  having  left  behind  him  a piece  of  pa- 
per on  which  were  inscribed  the  words2)  „ Jesus  Christ  has  said 
that  a tree  which  is  old  and  can  no  longer  bear  fruit,  must  be  hewn 
down*,  hanged  himself.  When  Carl  von  Hohenhausen  (vide  p.  88 
of  die  already  quoted  work)  shot  himself  in  his  bed  at  midnight, 
an  open  Greek  New  Testament  was  found  on  his  bed  beside  the 
pistol:  on  which  circumstance  a lady-writer  (ibid.  p.  238)  makes 
the  following  somewhat  twaddling  comment.  „9fa$bem  bad  ©djrttfc 
Itdjfte  gefdjdjen,  unb  man  na<$  bet  ber^fagntfftoOen  ©tunbe  bm  cut* 
feeltcn  Sfingltng  in  feinent  ©lute  fanb,  lag  neben  bent  ${fh>l  au$  bad 
Jteue  &ejiament  in  feiner  Urfpradje,  glctdjfam  old  $abe  er  no$  tot 
ten  Bugenbliffe  geforfdjt,  ob  tyn  btefer  gemaltfame  ©djrltt  ni$t  bon 
bem  ^crjen  bed  SHfoaterd  entferne;  unb  fo  bid  pun  l efcten  StugenWidc 
fftmpfte  er  mit  bet  aQmadbtigen  ©tirnme  bed  ©laubend  in  feinem  3n= 
nenu"  — But,  did  the  N.  T.  impel  him  to,  or  even  permit  to  hitn, 
self-destruction? 

However,  more  than  this.  Classical  antiquity  has  preserved,  as 
Well  as  the  instances  of  Kleombrotos  and  Cato,  two  other  examples 
Which  go  a great  way  to  prove  the  very  opposite  of  what  Lactan- 
iius  Was  anxious  to  establish,  to  prove  that  a tranquil  and  an  un- 
biassed perusal  of  Phaedo  could  scarcely  fail  rather  to  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  suicide. 


0 Psalm  146,  8.  >)  Hank  ID,  10. 
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The  already  mentioned  Olympiodoros  himself  assures  us  that  he 
had  contemplated  suieide,  but  had  been  dissuaded  mid  withheld  from 
committing  it  by  the  perusal  of  Phaedo.  *)  And  Libanius , the  ce- 
lebrated rhetorician  of  Antioch,  the  teacher  of  Chrysostomos  and  the 
friend  of  Julian  the  Apostate , writes , when  speaking  of  himself  in 
reference  to  the  unexpected  death  of  his  Imperial  patron,  as  fol- 
lows.2) „This  intelligence  was  a stroke  that  pierced  me  to  the 
heart  I cast  my  eyes  on  a sword;  and  wished  to  rid  myself  of  a 
life  that  would  henceforth  be  more  cruel  to  me  than  death.  But 
I recollected  the  prohibition  of  Plato,  and  the  punishments  reserved 
in  Hades  for  those  who  dispose  of  themselves  without  waiting  for 
the  command  of  God.ft  3) 

HI.  Modem  expositors. 

As  the  most  pains-taking  and  subtle  advocate  of  this  Phaedonic 
passage,  we  must,  I believe,  regard  Beinhard,  whose  dissertation  we 
have  already  twice  referred  to*  He  divides  the  Sokratic  argument 
Into  two  main  parts:  God  „ curat  res  humanas*;  men  are  „Dei 
servia:  from  the  former  of  these  axioms  he,  then,  extracts  three, 
and  from  the  latter  four,  inferential  anti-suicidal  arguments,  like  so 
many  branches,  growing  forth  from  the  said  twofold  trunk.  The 
result  he  arrives  at  is  to  the  effect  that  the  argumentation  before 
us  is  „et  perspicua,  et,  accuratius  si  examinetur,  verissima*,  and 
that  Sokrates  the  Heathen  had  seen  „acute*  and  demonstrated  ac- 
curate* what  has  become  to  many  Christian  philosophers  „res  in- 
certa  et  ambigua.* 

The  most  potent  antagonist,  on  the  contrary,  to  this  same  Phae- 
donic passage  J.  J.  Rousseau  (as  quoted  in  §.  21)  may,  perhaps, 
be  pronounced;  for,  whilst  he  lets  Saint  Preux  admit  that  it  is  the 
strongest  and  wisest  anti-suicidal  argument  which  can  be  had  re- 
course to,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  (?)  which  even  the  Christians 
ever  employed,  he  condemns  en  masse  its  Validity  and  applicability, 
opposes,  for  instance,  to  the  simile  touching  flight  from  the  Master’s 
service  the  peculiar  assertion  that  suicide  is,  rather,  escape  into 
more  intimate  connexion  with  the  Deity,  into  increased  ability  to 


Vide  Tayior*f  introductory  remark  to  his  translation  of  Phaedo,  Works 
of  Plato,  vol.  IV,  p.  247.  De  la  Bletterie,  l’histoire  de  Jovien,  1748,  in 
the  English  version.  3)  ^Besides  I reflected  that  I owed  that  hero  a funeral 
oration  , Libanius  adds  somewhat  naively,  and  almost  ludicrously,  after  the 
passage  to  have  just  quoted:  no  bad  exemplification,  forsooth,  of  the  well* 
known  rhetorical  figure  of  — sinking! 


a* 
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serve  Him,  and  thinks  that  the  very  fact  that  Cato  of  Utica  read 
it  through,  and,  nevertheless,  slew  himself  immediately  afterwards, 
proves  its  untenability. 

Frederick  von  Schlegel,  finally,  when  lecturing  on  ancient  lite- 
rature, actually,  even  he  who  had  once  penned  the  Lucinde,  stops 
for  a moment1)  to  express  his  admiration  of,  and  assent  to,  this 
Phaedonic  passage  of  ours,  and  states  that  it  proclaims  suicide  „ei= 
ftcn  gre&rf  gegen  fid)  felbfl  unb  gcgcn  ©ott",  and  that  Sokrates,  among 
all  philosophers,  taught  the  absolute  unpermissibility  of  suicide  *most 
decidedly. Surely,  however,  man’s  relation  unto  himself  is,  strictly 
speaking,  not  urged  at  all  in  the  simile  under  mention,  but  only 
his  relation  unto  God;  and  it  would,  I ween,  have  been  truer,  if 
Schlegel  had  substituted  most  clearly  for  „most  decidedly  u (vide 
what  has  been  said  of  Pythagorism  in  §.  23). 

§.  25.  PLATO  (in  the  5th  cent.  a.  C.). 

This  greatest,  perhaps,  of  Pagan  dialectical  thinkers  and  mysti- 
cal poets,  though  not  himself,  as  he  informs  us,  present  at  his  re- 
vered teacher’s  farewell-conversation,  of  which  the  previous  § trea- 
ted, but  to  whom  one  of  those  who  heard  it  had  communicated  its 
import,  has  recorded  it  for  the  consolation  and  instruction  of  latest 
posterity.  The  very  circumstance,  however,  that  we  owe  to  Plato’s 
pen  the  transmission  of  Sokrates’  last  discourse  with  his  faithfully 
attached  and  sincerely  mourning  disciples  concerning  Life,  Death,  Im- 
mortality, has  led  sundry  ancient,  and  many  modern,  writers  to  con- 
fuse, as  I think,  Plato  with  Sokrates,  and,  limiting  ourselves  to  our 
immediate  topic,  to  assign  to  Plato,  simply  because  it  is  he  who 
has  stated  Sokrates’  arguments  and  precepts  against  suicide,  a fore  - 
most place  in  the  ranks  of  unconditionally  anti-suicidal  philosophers. 

Servius’  testimony  to  this  effect  we  have  already  quoted  in  §.  17 ; 
the  testimony  of  Libanius  we  spoke  of  in  the  last  §;  and  to  these 
we  will  now,  first  of  all,  add  that  of  Appulejus.  This  non-Alexan- 
drine  neo-platonist , who  lived  in  the  2nd  cent.  p.  C.,  and  whose 
career  was  as  checquered  as  his  literary  fame  was  considerable  In 
his  own  day,  wrote  three  books  on  the  life  and  philosophy  of  Plato 
(de  dogmate  Platonis),  in  the  second  of  which  — it  treats  of  Pla- 


»)  Btxtt,  ©.  I,  p.  74. 
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to’s  philosophia  moralis,  and  alone  concerns  ns  here  — there  ocenr 
several  passages  that  have  an  anti-suicidal  import  or  tendency  (e.  g. 
„qua  quidem  naturae  lege  — se  conditioni  conciliate  and  „philoso- 
phum  oportet  — consuetudinemque  morieridi44) ; bul  the  main  passage 
of  this  kind  (c.  23)  is  as  follows.1)  „Sapientem  quippe  pedissequum 
et  imitatorem  Dei  dicimus  et  sequi  arhitramur  Deum.  Id  est  enim 
Srcoo  060)  (This  is,  hy  the  by,  an  originally  Pythagorean  watch- 
word). Non  solum  autem  oportet,  dum  vitam  colit,  dlgna  diis  di- 
cere,  nec  ea  agere  quae  horam  majestati  displiceant,  verum  et  tunc 
cum  corpus  relinquit;  quod  non  faciet  invito  deo.  Nam  etsi  in  ejus 
manu  est  mortis  facultas,  quamvis  sciat  se  terrenis  relictis  consecu- 
turum  esse  meliora,  nisi  necessario  perpetiendum  esse  istud  ilia  lex 
divina  decreverit,  accersire  sibi  tamen  eum  mortem  non  debere  et 
si  anteactae  vitae  brnamenta  cohonestant,  honestiorem  tamen  et 
rnmoris  secundi  oportet  esse,  cum  securus  de  posteritatis  suae  vita 
ad  immortalitatem  animam  permittit  ire:  earn,  quod  pie  vixerit,  prae- 
cipit  fortunatorum  hahituram  loca,  Deorum  choreis  semidehmque 
permixtam.“ 

All  these  testimonies,  now,  seem  to  me  to  refer  simply  and  so- 
lely to  the  Phaedo,  which  dialogue,  by  the  by,  Appulejus  had  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  as,  indeed,  Lactantius  and  Augustinus,  as  quoted 
in  §.  24,  evidently  refer  the  contents  of  Phaedo  to  Plato ; and  Ma- 
crobius,  a Latin  grammarian  of  the  5th  cent.  p.  C. , about  whom 
nothing  definite  seems  known,  and  whom  some  suppose  to  have 
been  a Greek  by  birth,  ascribes  the  anti-suicidal  arguments  of  the 
Phaedo  to  Plato  in  the  most  pointed  manner.2)  „Haec  secta  et 
praeceptio  (i.  e.  Cicero’s  prohibition  of  suicide)  Platonis  est,  qui  in 
Phaedone  deficit  homini  non  esse  sua  sponte  moriendum.  sed  in  eo- 
dem  tamen  dialogo  idem  dicitu  &c.  And  he,  unlike  Olympiodorus 
in  this  respect,  conceives  and  .declares  (ibid.  p.  69)  the  said  Phae- 
donic  argument  to  be  absolutely  anti-suicidal.  „Iilam  (i.  e.  physical 
death)  vero,  quam  omnibus  natura  constituit,  cogi,  vel  inferrl  vel 
accersiri  vetat,  docens  eipectandam  esse  naturam.44 

Perhaps,  we  might  experience  some  difficulty  in  separating  in 
the  Phaedo  what  may  have  been  Plato’s  from  what  really  did  be- 
long to  Sokrates.  If  we  were  to  take  memory  alone  into  conside* 

*)  Opera  omnia,  edid.  Hildebrand,  vol.  II,  pp.  250,  251.  2)  Coramenta- 
riorura  in  somnium  Scipionis  a Cicerone  descriptum  libb.  U,  lib.  I,  c.  13, 
p.  j>8  in  the  Leyden  edit,  of  1670. 
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ration,  we  might  hesitate  somewhat  to  believe  that  we  have  before 
us  a perfectly  faithful  transcript  of  what  Sokrates  said  on  yon  me- 
morable occasion;  yet,  who  would,  on  the  mere  ground  of  memory, 
like  to  deny  to  Plato’s  Apology  of  Sokrates  which  he,  Plato,  had, 
nevertheless,  only  listened  to,  whilst  Sokrates  spoke  it,  essential 
fidelity?  For,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  ancients,  from  causes  I 
need  not  here  specify,  possessed,  in  general,  far  more  accurate  and 
tenacious  memories  than  we  moderns,  and  that  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  Plato  was  anything  but  deficient  in  this  parti- 
cular. Such  a separation  would  seem  to  be  rendered  still  more 
difficult  by  the  circumstance  that  Plato,  prompted  by  gratitude  for 
the  instructions,  reverence  for  the  memory,  of  his  departed  teacher, 
and  by,  perchance,  the  popular  faith  which  attached  to  the  name 
and  character  of  Sokrates  an  unusual  measure  of  interest  and  sig- 
nificance, made  Sokrates  a phantom-speaker,  nay,  the  chief  inter- 
locutor in  (almost?)  all  his  Dialogues:  just  as  in  that  species  of 
modem  literature  which  we  call  ^Imaginary  Conversations * the 
author  himself  often  masks  himself  behind  the  name  of  the  leading 
and  victorious  spokesman.  — There  is,  however,  one  large  and  great 
work  of  Plato’s,  in  which  Sokrates  does  not  appear  at  all,  and  in 
which  Plato,  probably,  means  himself  by  „the  aged  Athenian  Stran- 
ger* who  is  the  only  person  of  real  note  in  the  said  work.  I allude 
„to  the  Laws*  (vojxot , leges).  In  this  very  work,  now,  Plato  ex- 
presses at  greater  length  and  with  more  distinctness  than  in  any  other 
composition  of  his  what  we  believe  to  have  been  his  own  senti- 
ments on  suicide,  and,  if  we  look  at  these  sentiments,  we  must 
draw  one  of  the  following  three  inferences:  Plato  either  never  in- 
tended those  principles  which  are  laid  down  on  the  same  topic  in; 
the  Phaedo  to  be  his  own,  but  those  of  Sokrates  simply  and  solely ; 
or,  he  ignored  and  disavowed  them  at  a more  advanced  and  matu- 
red period  of  his  life,  inasmuch  as  „the  Laws*  were  his  last  literary 
performance;  or,  finally,  the  said  Laws  were  not  composed  by 
Plato  at  all. 

For  my  own  part,  I unhesitatingly  incline  to  draw  the  first  of 
these  three  conclusions.  But,  if  anybody  should  prefer  saying  that 
compositions  proceeding  from  one  so  fervent,  vigorous,  comprehen- 
sive, eloquent  and  imaginative  as  Plato  was,  and  originating  at  a 
considerable  chronological  distance  from  each  other,  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  exhibit  exactly  the  same  results,  or  to  strike  exactly 
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die  same  chord,  inasmuch  as  every  nature  in  which  there  is  much 
to  be  developed  is,  of  necessity,  as  it  progresses,  and  because  it 
progresses,  or  the  contrary,  subject  to  variations,  modifications,  in- 
consistencies, self-contradictions : — I could  not  deny  so  unquestio- 
nable a fact  in  general,  and  might  point  to  the  modem  Plato, 
Schelling’s  earliest  and  latest  publications  as  a striking  illustration; 
but  the  onus  of  the  proof  with  specific  reference* to  Plato  would 
have  to  fall  to  the  said  anybody’s  lot.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
third  conclusion  really  has  been  drawn,  though  without  any  refe- 
rence to  the  specific  point  we  are  engaged  upon  (for  none  of  the 
belligerent  parties,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  even  touch  upon  our  item), 
by  such  a scholar  as  the  late  Friedrich  Ast,  we  ought  not  to  avoid 
looking  at  it  more  closely. 

His  already  quoted  Patent  8d>en  unb  ©djrtftcn  bears  on  the 
title-page  the  following  somewhat  high-sounding  and  ominous  words: 
„eiu  fan  8ebw  tote  in  ben  ©djrtften  be*  ptaton  ba*  3Ba$re 

unb  9e$te  t>om  (Srbtdjteten  unb  Untergef$obenen  gu  fdjetben,  unb  bte 
Btfafolge  ber  a^ten  ©efprad)e  gu  bejHmmen";  and,  opening  the  book 
itself,  we  find  thirteen  pages  *)  devoted  to  the  proof  that  the  Nojjloc 
have  been  erroneously  considered  a genuine  work  of  Plato’s.  Ast’s 
reasons  for  this  bold  critical  hypothesis  are,  partly,  the  contents  of 
the  Leges,  as  compared  with  the  Politia,  e.  g.  various  (real  or 
apparent)  contradictions  and  inconsistencies;  partly,  the  minor  mea- 
sure of  clear  freshness  and  dialectical  skill  in  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  leges,  as  compared  with  the  politia;  partly,  the  absence  of 
platonic  transparency  and  ease  of  style;  partly,  the  circumstances 
that  the  speakers  are  fictitious  or  unknown  persons,  and  not  dra- 
matically characterized;  and,  finally,  sundry  external  points:  all  of 
which  things  in  their  presumed  collective  force  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve, despite  the  opposite  testimonies  of  Aristoteles,  Cicero,  Plu- 
tarch, &c.,  that  the  Nojxoi  were  composed  and  published,  without 
even  the  assistance  or  guidance  of  MSS  or  notes  of  Plato’s,  after 
hie  death  by  some  pupil  of  his,  e.  g.  Xenokrates  or  Phifippos,  as 
a Supplement  to  the  Politia.  So  far  he. 

If  it  be,  on  the  one  hand,  manifestly  undeniable  that  every  great 
mind  naturally  gathers  cotemporaneous  disciples  around  it  who,  as 
it  were,  ^magnetized*  by  its  vital  potencies  are,  whether  wittingly  or 


pp.  379 — 392. 
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unwittingly)  attracted  into  imitating  and  continuing  its  peculiar  effi- 
cacy and  revelation,  so  that,  after  a lapse  of  many  ages , it  may 
be  almost  next  to  impossible  to  distinguish  with  certainty  between 
the  work  of  the  master’s  own  hand  and  the  work  conceived  and 
executed  only  more  or  less  in  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  school  that 
master  founded  (let  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  Plato  among  ar- 
tists, Raphael,  serve  as  a pertinent  example):  the  cotemporaneous 
testimony  of  Aristoteles  in  and  by  itself  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  form  a powerful  antagonist  to  Ast’s  deductions,  howsoever 
much  he  might  choose  to  disregard  it;  and,  though  I cannot  but 
feel  myself  utterly  incompetent  to  investigate  the  question  at  issue, 
I may  confess  that  Ast’s  arguments,  one  and  all,  appeared  to  me, 
on  the  very  first  perusal,  unnaturally  constrained  and  anything  but 
conclusive.  Friedrich  Thiersch,  however,  a greater  authority  in  such 
matters  than  even  Ast,  in  a review  of  the  said  work  *)  has  devoted 
half  a dozen  pages  to  the  refutation  and  nullification  of  Ast’s  rea- 
sons step  by  step,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  own  views,  pronounces 
tiie  Leges  „one  of  those  works  of  antiquity  which  distinguishes 
Itself  pre-eminently  by  the  wisdom  and  wealth  of  its  contents,  forms 
a worthy  conclusion  of  the  brilliant  series  of  Platonic  writings,  and 
is  a composition  in  which  Plato  stepped,  not  until  the  evening  of 
his  life,  out  of  the  territory  of  speculation  into  reality,  and  unfolded 
what  he  regarded  as  realizable  for  the  weal  of  society. u I will 
only  add  that  Schoell2)  makes  common  cause  with  Thiersch,  and 
informs  us  that  Stallbaum  also  is  of  the  same  opinion,  which,  by 
the  by,  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Plato  in  Smith’s  Classical  Dic- 
tionary 3)  likewise  advocates,  or,  rather,  adopts. 

But  it  is  time  to  let  Plato  speak  for  himself  on  the  topic  of 
suicide  which  he  approaches  and  discusses  in  these  same  Leges4) 
as  legislator  apparently,  but  really  as  moralist,  inasmuch  as  his  Jaws 
are  more  or  less  speculative  and  ideal,  i.  e.  the  offerings  of  his  subtle 
dialectics  and  metaphysics  to  a Utopian  State. 

T6v  84  dr]  Kovrov,  olxetoroxov  xal  Xsyopevov  ^iXtotov  8c  Bv  Brcox- 
xetvg,  Tt  xpij  iwtaxew ; X4ya>  84,  8c  Bv  Sauxov  xtscvtj,  tJjv  xrjc  etpapplvrjc 
ftia  Bxoorspe&v  fxoipav.  — With  these  weighty  and  solemn  words, 
he  puts  the  question,  whether  Buicide  be  culpable,  and  ought  to  be 

*)  3a$T*u<$ct  Ut  gitcratur,  5Blcn,  1818,  pp.  63—70.  2)  ©ef<$t$tc  bet  ©tic* 
Stlteratur , ©b.  I,  pp.  504-506.  3)  Vo|.  Ill,  p.  397.  «)  De  Legibus, 

lib.  IX,  c.  12,  p.  358  in  Art's  edition,  1814. 
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punished  by  the  State.  These  very  words  themselves , however, 
may  be  said  to  place  the  entire  question  of  the  morality  or  immo- 
rality of  self-destruction  upon  a standing-point  different  from  that 
which  it  occupies  in  the  dicta  of  Pythagoras,  or  Philolaos,  and  of 
Sokrates.  Whereas,  namely,  those  thinkers  based  the  unlawfulness 
of  suicide  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  upon  man’s  position  to  the  Godhead \ 
Plato,  on  the  contrary,  views  the  entire  subject,  firstly  and  mainly, 
from  what  we  might,  perhaps,  call  a more  human,  and,  consequently, 
in  a manner  a lower,  point  of  sight,  viz.  that  of  Self.  Man’s  earthly 
life  is  man’s  ^dearest  friend*, *)  whose  improvement,  and  also  en- 
joyment, he  is  bound  to  attend  to  most  sedulously,  as  long  as  he 
finds  it  possible,  or  convenient,  to  do  so.  Still  further,  however, 
than  the  mere  form  of  the  interrogation  itself  does  the  substance  of 
the  answer  which  the  questioner  himself  gives,  remove  him  from 
Pytbagomm  and  Sokrates  in  regard  to  the  theme  we  are  discussing. 
Three  kinds  of  suicide,  i.  e.  suicide  from  three  different  causes  or 
motives,  are,  according  to  the  continuation  of  the  passage  now  be* 
fore  us,  not  criminal,  or,  at  least,  ought  not,  and  are  not,  to  be 
dealt  with  penally. 

a.  If  the  State  adjudge  self-execution  as  a punishment  (rc<Xeo>c 
xa£ aoTj;  Swctjv).  In  this  matter,  Plato  simply  agrees  with  what  So- 
krates utters  in  the  Phaedon;  and  we  have  already  hinted  (in  §§. 
10,  24),  and  there  endeavored  to  prove,  that  obedience  to  a legal 
and  magisterial  injunction  of  such  sort  is  quite  improperly  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  topic  of  real  suicide  at  all. 

b.  If  a person  be  surprised  (impelled)  by  a fate  which  causes 
very  great  pain,  and  which  cannot  be  fled  from  (nepiwiovw  xdt 
icpoxru)  Tcpoorceoouofl  ivotpcaodeh;).  He  means,  I presume,  an 
incurable  disease  of  one  sort  or  the  other.  Vide,  however,  what 
has  been  discussed  at  some  length  already  in  §.  13. 

c.  If  some  inextricable  and  intolerable  (impoverishing)  disgrace 
should  have  befallen  a person  (atoxovtj;  ttvoc  fircopoo  xal  Sptou  pe- 
TaXaxmv).  This  motive  or  cause  is,  of  course,  still  more  compre- 
hensive and  vague  than  the  former  one,  since  any  extremely  sen- 
sitive or  very  ambitious  individual  might  easily  seize  upon  what  is 
here  rather  alluded  to  than  specified. 

*)  I may  in  passing  recal  to  the  render’s  recollection  a similar  comparison 
between  the  rejection  of  a generous  friend  and  the  ejection  of  life,  the  highest 
good,  which  Sophokles  places  upon  the  lips  of  Kreon,  Oedipus  Hex,  lines  605, 606. 
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Hereupon,  Plato  specifies  two  sorts  of  suicide  which  are,  in  bis 
estimation,  culpable  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  punished  by  the 
State  in  a manner  most  indignant  and  ignominious. 

a.  If  committed  from  idleness  (apyi'a).  — But,  what  is  this  ipjia 
exactly,  i.  e.  what  notion  must  Plato  be  supposed  to  have  attached 
to  it  here?  The  matter  seems  to  me  to  remain  somewhat  uncer- 
tain and  obscure,  howsoever  carefully  we  may  examine  into  it;  for 
the  mere  word  itself  has  sundry  shades  of  meaning,  as  any  Dictio- 
nary will  suffice  to  show.  My  own  impression  is  that  our  philoso- 
pher did  not  mean  this  term  to  convey  any  specific  cause  whatsoe- 
ver, but,  rather,  just  the  absence , if  I may  thus  express  myself,  of 
every  specific  motive,  i.  e.  a sort  of  listlessness  to  live,  a kind  of 
indefinable  life-weariness  from  sheer  inactivity;  consequently,  some- 
thing very  much  akin  to  what  the  Stoics  and  Boman  Civilians  called 
taedium  vitae,  and  to  what  has  in  modern  parlance  been  styled 
spleen,  ennui,  ScbettSuberbruj?  (vide  §.  13).  The  Roman  Civilians, 
in  their  utter  indifference  to  Ethics,  as  far  as  our  topic  was  con- 
cerned, pronounced  such  ip yta  to  render  suicide  innocent,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  Chapter;  the  Stoics,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
system  inculcated  heroic  virtues,  and  aimed  at  forming  strong  cha- 
racters, knew  well  that  dpria,  in  this  our  acceptation,  is  often  a 
consequence  of  mere  self-indulgence,  worthless  weakness,  vice,  and 
therefore,  though  otherwise  so  favorable  to  self-destruction,  more  or 
less  agreed,  as  we  shall  learn  in  the  sequel,  with  our  philosopher 
in  viewing  it  as  neither  a sufficient  nor  a laudable  motive  for  suicide. 
In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  in  England,  and  in  the  19th  century 
in  almost  all  the  larger  European  cities,  some  suchlike  dp^t'a  was, 
and  remains,  a very  prevalent  actuating  cause  of  self-destruction, 
especially  among  the  higher,  wealthier,  more  luxurious  and  dissipated 
classes  of  society.  The  Divinity,  if  we  conceive  it  at  all,  must  be 
conceived  as  a God  of  Work,  Order,  Animation,  and  whosoever,  imi- 
tating Him,  creates  for,  and  sustains  within,  himself  the  love^  habit, 
necessity  of  making  life  a series  of  daily  tasks,  healthful  perfor- 
mances, elevating  and  beneficent  duties,  is  not  likely  to  become  a 
prey  to  the  said  ipjia  which  is  a fruit  and  the  filth  of  spiritual 
stagnation,  moral  lethargy,  inward  death.  The  lower  orders,  there- 
fore, who  must  and  do  labor,  who  have  an  object  to  pursue,  and 
toil  in  the  pursuit  thereof,  a legitimate  and  useful  object,  howsoever 
humble  and  simple  it  may  chance  to  be,  rarely  become  victims  to 
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this  same  iptfa:  tbus  do  the  heath-flower  and  mountain-shrub  thrive 
freshly,  vigorously,  fragrantly,  and  smilingly  beneath  the  vitalizing 
influence  of  storm,  rain  and  sunshine,  whilst  the  over-nursed,  pam- 
pered hot-house  plant  often  pines,  languishes,  withers,  decays,  and 
prematurely  dies.  Neither  unreasonably  nor  uncharitably,  therefore, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  did  Plato  visit  suicide  from  ipyta  with  bitterest 
sarcasm  and  ignominious  doom. 

b.  If  committed  from  unmanly  cowardice  (&vov$pta<;  detXt'a).  — 
The  almost  tautological  emphasis  of  this  expression,  however,  does 
not  render  its  import  and  drift  less  puzzling  to  us  in  regard  to  our 
topic.  We  know  that  &vdpeta  is,  according  to  Plato,  as  well  as 
according  to  Aristoteles,  the  Stoics,  the  New  Academicians,  one  of 
the  cardinal  virtues,  and  its  very  etymology1)  seems  to  pronounce 
it  something  more  significant  and  comprehensive  than  any  corre- 
spondent modem  word  of  ours,  e.  g.  manliness,  manfulness,  man- 
hood, conveys.  We  know,  too,  that  Plato’s  entire  theory  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Drama  was  directed  towards  upholding  and  cherishing 
perfect  fearlesness  of  death  in  preference  and  opposition  to  servitude 
or  captivity,  to  weakly  sympathy  or  sickly  sentimentality,  and  that 
a considerable  portion  of  several  of  his  works2)  is  devoted  to  the 
analysis  and  enforcement  of  this  same  virtue  of  manhood.  It  is, 
also,  clear  that  much  of  what  we  devout  or  devotional  Christians 
now-a-days  call  piety,  godliness,  virtue  would  be  anything  but  sy- 
nonymous with  what  Plato  and  the  Ancients  in  general  denominated 
ivdpeta,  though  we  should  employ  the  identical  term. 3)  In  a word, 
what  we  term  ^personal  courage is  less  than  ovipeta,  and  what 
we  understand  by  „ moral  courage u is  more  than  &vfip6ta.  At  all 
events,  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  apply  the  same  ethical  standard  to 
the  same  notional  expression.  And,  as  it  is  with  £vdp£ta,  so  it  is 
too,  of  course,  with  its  opposites,  dvavdpia,  detXta.  Thence,  if  we 
place  suicide  under  the  head  of  cowardice  at  all,  we  should  most 
assuredly  consider  that,  if  committed  from  the  two  previously  dis- 
cussed motives,  viz.  that  of  disease  and  that  of  disgrace,  it  would 
have  to  be  declared  an  effect  of  cowardice.  Nevertheless,  Plato  by 
expressly  excepting  the  said  two  motives  as  exculpatory,  manifestly 

9 ’Avrjp,  man,  if,  of  course,  its  radix,  as  vir  is  that  of  the  more  or  less 
synonymous  Latin  virtus  (vide,  however,  expet tj  from  Apijc);  similarly,  valor 
was  literally  what  gave  value,  and  fortitude  literally  what  manifested  ttrengik. 
*)  Vide  e. g.  de  Rep.  lib.  IV,  p.  183,  and  Laches,  c.  25.  9)  E.  g.  St  Paul's 

derivative  verb  WptCuv,  to  acquit  one’s  self  like  a man,  1 Cor.  AVI,  13* 
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conceives  dvavJpta,  SetXta  here  not  In  generalas  a succumbing  to 
fate,  instead  of  opposing  it,  but,  rather,  as  something  quite  specific; 
and,  indeed,  I am  quite  at  a loss  to  imagine  what  he  can  possibly 
mean  by  avavSpiac  dstXta,  unless,  perchance,  the  sheer  fear  of  death, 
and  this  alone . Yet,  I admit,  there  is  a sort  of  chiaro  oscuro,  both 
in  notion  and  diction,  about  this  supposition  which  is  anything  but 
satisfactory  even  to  myself,  and,  if  I must  vindicate  it,  I can  only 
do  so  by  the  following  threefold  hint.  Firstly,  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  we  might  easily  show  from  innumerable  passages, 
especially  in  the  Poets,  e.  g.  Horace,  Virgil,  Juvenal,  Lucan,  were 
constantly  warning  and  warring  against  mere  fear  of  death  as  a 
sign  of  pusillanimity  and  a drawback  upon  felicity.  Secondly,  there 
is  a passage  in  the  Greek  medical  writer  Galenus,  who  lived  in  the 
2nd  cent.  p.  C.,  to  the  effect  that  ..there  are  some  who  at  one  and 
the  same  time  fear,  and  compass,  death44,  the  context  of  which  I 
am,  however,  unacquainted  with,  since  I have  merely  found  it  quo- 
ted by  modern  medical  writers,  e.  g.  Osiander  (in  the  work  men- 
tioned in  §.  13).  Thirdly,  both  the  Epikurists  and  the  Stoics,  as 
we  shall  learn  by  and  by,  did  not  scruple  or  fail  to  denounce  and 
ridicule  suicide,  if  committed  from  mere  fear  of  death,  as  something 
unmanly,  undignified,  unphilosophic,  in  spite  of  their  advocacy  of 
suicide  in  general.  — And,  this  is  the  conclusion  we  cannot  but 
arrive  at,  Plato’s  views  in  the  above  passage  of  the  Leges  are  almost, 
or  entirely,  Stoic;  for  what  he  condemns,  the  Stoics,  too,  would 
condemn.  Nor  unaccountably  so.  For,  if  death  he  merely  the  phy- 
sical act  of  dying,  as  it  wfas  to  many  and  most  of  the  Pagans  of 
classical  antiquity,  wre  may  safely  assert  that  to  fear  it  as  such  was 
effeminate  and  unwise,  something  more  or  less  to  be  laughed  at  and 
despised,  and  by  no  means  justly  or  naturally  the  object  of  greatest 
fear.  What  has  raised  the  fear  of  death  among  Christians  into  even 
a lawful  virtue,  or,  at  all  events,  a pardonable  sensation,  is  the 
thought  of  what  „comes  after  death44  the  thought  of  ^dreaming44, 
as  Shakspeare  terms  it,  the  belief  in  and  shrinking  from  „the  day 
of  Judgment44,  as  the  Litany  expresses  it:  which  thought,  belief, 
shrinking  may  well  strike  a tender  conscience  with  awe,  must,  in- 
deed, visit  a disturbed  imagination  with  tremor,  and  thus  do  „make 
cowards  of  us  all*  in  the  face  of  the  question:  rto  be,  or  not  to  be?tf 

Vide  however,  what  will  be  said  in  the  next  §,  in  which  we 
shall  discuss  Aristoteles,  who  pronounces  suicide  in  general  always 
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and  of  necessity  a deed  of  cowardice,  and  argues  against  the  mo* 
rality  of  self-inflicted  death  (chiefly)  from  the  standing-point  of  this 
very  dictum,  manifestly  assigning,  for  instance,  to  the  second  and  third 
(or,  at  all  events,  the  third)  of  Plato’s  legitimate  causes  for  suicide 
a place  in  his  definition  of  cowardice . But  to  return  to  Plato. 

If  we  look  at  those  ^second  and  third  legitimate  reasons"  which 
Plato  assigns,  we  cannot  but  think  that  our  philosopher  has  given 
to  the  suicide  a wondrously  long  tether.  Indeed,  where  is  that 
psychology,  where  those  metaphysics,  logics,  ethics,  or  laws  which 
would  enable  us  to  say:  „thus  far,  but  no  further";  which  would 
warrant  us  in  fixing  the  limits  of  what  is  to  me  or  to  thee  honor 
or  disgrace,  urgent  or  not  urgent,  weakness  or  strength,  the  exact 
measure  of  sensibility,  the  just  standard  of  resistibility?  In  what 
case  may  suicide  be  not  permitted,  if  those  very  motives  which  by 
far  most  usually  evoke  it,  be  declared  to  exculpate  the  doer,  to 
justify  the  deed?  What  exceptions  that  are  worth  anything  can  b$ 
fairly  and  justly  made  to  a rule  which  seems  to  include  (almost) 
everything? 

It  is  true,  St&udlin  (p.  35  of  the  work  quoted  in  the  Preface) 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Plato  „only  judges  more  mildly  of  the 
said  three  kinds  of  suicide,  o$ne  fte  bejtyalb  objeftto  gu  re^tfertigen/1 
But,  what  can  this  mean?  What  does  it  amount  to?  Is  it  not  a 
mere  sophism  withont  any  real  import,  a remark  which  appears 
acute,  but  is  silly,  a suggestion  which  for  a moment  seems  to  afford 
light,  but,  nevertheless,  merely  dazzles  and  bewilders,  if  we  would 
pursue  it?  It  any  action,  deliberately  committed,  be  declared  not 
to  deserve  punishment,  is  it  not  thereby  declared  non-criminal?  If 
a philosopher,  whilst  avowedly  investigating  what  ought,  or  ought 
not,  to  be  penally  dealt  with,  carefully  exclude  at  the  very  outset 
certain  acts,  and  pronounce  them  beyond  the  range  and  outside  the 
pale  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  does  he  not  thereby  designate  them 
as  innocent,  or,  in  other  words,  „ objectively  justify"  them?  Of 
course,  we  do  not  affirm  that  he,  therefore,  represents  them  as  the 
highest  acts  of  virtue  or  piety,  that  he  either  directly  or  indirectly 
eulogizes  them;  but  we  do  most  emphatically  assert  that  he  does 
Intend  to  put  them  forward  as  morally  indifferent  at  least,  a&a? opa, 
as  in  no  wise  criminal,  as,  it  may  be,  even  laudable.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  Plato  here  places  the  second  and  third  cause  in  the  same 
.category  with  the  first;  inasmuch,  now,  as  the  first  cannot  possibly 
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be  supposed  to  Involve  any  moral  guilt,  it  follows  that  Plato,  unless 
we  are  to  believe  him  an  unclear  thinker  and  an  illogical  reasoner, 
must  be  supposed  to  have  intended  the  identical  non-involvement  of 
moral  guilt  to  apply  equally  to  the  second  and  third. 

Moreover  — and  this  is  another  objection,  not  to  St&udlin,  but 
to  Plato  — , our  philosopher  in  the  passage  before  us  appears  mainly 
in  the  character  of  ideal  legislator ; for  he  is  endeavoring  to  fix 
what  the  Executive  of  the  legislature  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  visit 
punishment  upon.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  sketch  and  lay  down  laws 
in  one’s  imagination  and  on  parchment  for  a Model-State,  and  it  is 
another  and  a very  different  thing  to  test,  and  to  act  up  to,  such 
laws  in  a veritably  realized  Commonwealth.  If,  now,  Plato  himself 
had  been  called  upon  to  act  out,  as  judge  or  juryman,  the  principles 
he  had  in  his  capacity  of  philosopher  and  moralist  thought  out,  he 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  discover  the  extreme  questionableness 
and  defectiveness  of  the  previously  mentioned  fixations  of  his.  What 
Magistracy,  of  whatsoever  members  of  the  community  it  may  be 
formed,  and  whether  of  many  or  of  few,  can  itself  presume,  or  by 
others  be  presumed,  to  know  and  determine  so  accurately  the  mo- 
tive or  motives  of  the  suicide  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
ennui  or  faint-heartedness  and  those  allowable  or  excusable  causes 
our  philosopher  adduces,  and  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  such 
distinction  in  a credible  manner?  From  the  deceased  himself,  of 
course,  no  statement  of  motive  can  post  factum  be  extracted,  and 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances  none  is  given,  orally  or 
in  writing,  ante  factum ; indeed,  many  a suicide  himself  is  often 
anything  but  clearly  conscious  of  bis  own  motive  or  motives.  And, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  any  circumstantial  evidence,  whether  given 
by  friend  or  foe,  must  needs  be,  although,  of  course,  in  diametrically 
Opposite  directions,  one-sided,  defective,  because  partial;  and  that, 
On  the  contrary,  just  those  witnesses,  the  most  impartial,  because 
farthest  removed  from  personal  sympathies  or  antipathies,  would 
necessarily  be,  as  in  no  wise  closely  connected  with  die  deceased, 
least  likely  able  to  afford  aught  but  very  doubtfbl  and  inconclusive 
evidence  on  the  matter.  Let  us  only  bear  in  mind  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty which  our  English  Coroners  and  their  Juries  experience,  if  they 
be  thoughtful  mid  conscientious  men,  in  establishing  even  so  much  as 
the  mere  sanity  or  insanity  of  a suicide,  let  alone  the  special  motive,  as 
far  as  it  lay  either  in  his  soul  or  in  bis  let,  far  has  self-inflicted  death. 
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What  measure  and  kind  of  punishment,  however,  Plato  decreet 
unto  what  he  considers  and  pronounces  criminal  suicide,  we  shall 
see  In  the  next  Chapter. 

Another  decidedly  pro-suicidal  passage  in  the  Leges  we  have 
already  in  §.  13  quoted,  analysed,  and  commented  upon;  and  it  is, 
no  doubt,  that  passage  to  which  Olympiodoros  alludes,  when  Mar- 
silius  Ficinus  (as  quoted  in  §.  24)  assures  us  of  him:  „Item  sub- 
jungit  Platonis  in  Legibus  testimonium  dicentis : hominem  insanabili 
scelere  comprehensum , velut  libidine  in  matrem,  vel  concupiscentia 
sacrilegii,  vel  impetu  simili,  quern  videat  cohibere  non  posse,  decere, 
ipsum  hinc  e medio  tollere.*  I will,  however,  now  add  another  dic- 
tum of  Plato’s  which  appears  to  me  pertinent  and  illustrative,  *) 
Sokrates.  ^Consequently,  besides  such  Jurisprudence  you  will,  pro- 
bably, also  introduce  into  the  City  such  medical  science  as  we  have 
described,  in  order  that  the  two  together  may  foster  those  among 
the  citizens  who  are  of  good  kind  (eofoeTc)  in  body  and  soul,  but 
let  those  die  who  are  so  only  according  to  the  body,  and  even 
destroy  those  who  are  of  evil  sort  (xaxocpoeT;)  and  incurable  accor- 
ding to  the  soul.*  Giaukon.  „The  best,  at  least,  for  those  them- 
selves to  whom  it  happens,  and  also  for  the  City,  this  must  manK 
festly  be.*  Ficinus  (ibidem)  says  likewise.  „Adducit  (viz.  Olym- 
piodoros)  Platonis  testimonium  in  Republica,  ubi  permittere  videtur 
homini  diutumo  incurabilique  morbo  prorsus  oppresso  se  hinc  absol- 
▼ere,  propterea,  quod  sit  inutilis  civitati.  Oportere  enim  cives  alt, 
non  sibi,  sed  civitati  vivere.*  Aye,  even,  perhaps,  more  than  mere 
„videtur*,  as  the  reader  may  convince  himself  by  perusing  e.  g.  in 
the  third  book  of  the  said  Politia  sundry  almost  consecutive  passages.3) 

Some,  however,  might  incline  to  suppose  that  there  are,  alter 
all,  In  the  writings  of  Plato  utterances  which  could  tend  to  limit  or 
gainsay  what  has  been  previously  adduced,  discussed,  and  settled; 
and,  therefore,  we  consider  ourselves  in  fairness  bound  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  two  passages  which,  if  my  memory  do  not  very  much  de- 
ceive me  (I  must  in  this  matter  rely  upon  it,  since  sundry  books 
I once  read,  e.  g.  Tennemann’s  ©pftem  btr  $latcntf$en 
are  not  now  within  my  reach  to  refer  to),  really  have  had  an  anti- 
BUiddal  import  ascribed  to  them  by  some  writer  or  writers. 

1.  Hie  following  beautiful  words  which  Plato  places  upon  the 


*)  Politia,  lib*  Dl,  p.  151  in  Bekker’s  edit,  of  1017.  *)  Ibid*  p.  147. 
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lips  of  Sokrates.  9 „We  must,  consequently,  think  of  the  just  man 
that,  whether  he  get  into  poverty,  or  into  diseases,  or  into  what- 
soever else  is  deemed  an  ill,  these  things  too  will,  indeed,  turn  out 
for  his  ^ood  in  life,  or  also  after  death.  For,  verily,  never  will  the 
Gods  neglect  him  who  will  zealously  endeavor  to  become  just,  and, 
exercising  virtue  as  far  as  it  is  possible  unto  mak,  to  be  like  unto 
God.“  — We  remark  that,  though  such  an  assertion  as  this  cannot 
fail  to  strike  us  as  being  self-evidently  of  anti-suicidal  tone  and  te- 
nor implicit**,  spiritually,  yet,  surely,  no  such  mere  general  reflexion 
can  consistently  be  allowed  to  invalidate  the  specific  statements  with 
which  we  have  above  been  dealing. 

2.  A passage  in  the  myth  concerning  the  Pamphylian  Er2)  who, 
after  having  been  slain  in  battle,  was  found,  when  after  the  lapse 
of  ten  days  the  putrified  corpses  were  being  taken  up,  fully  pre- 
served, and  on  the  twelfth  day,  when  already  placed  upon  the  fu- 
neral pyre,  revived,  and  then  gave  very  detailed  and  exact  tidings 
of  what  he  had  seen,  during  the  interval  of  twelve  days,  beyond 
the  grave.  „But  concerning  those  who  live  only  a very  short  time 
after  their  birth,  he  related  other  things  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  record  here.  However,  for  impiety  and  piety  towards  the  Gods 
as  well  as  towards  Parents,  and  for  suicide  (?)  he  narrated  still 
more  momentous  retributions  (pstCooc  Sxi  xouc  juaOobc). 

Touching  this  mythos  in  general,  curiosity  might,  first  of  all, 
tempt  us  to  ask:  was  it  really  based  upon  some  fictitious  popular 
report?  Or,  was  it  a mere  invention,  a sort  of  jeu  de  fantasie  of 
Plato’s?  Or,  did  Plato  borrow  it  from  some  other  writer?  The 
author  of  the  article  on  Cebes  in  Rose’s  new  biographical  Dictionary 
expresses  the  opinion  that  Plato  took  it  from  a work  of  Cebes’, 
because  Suidas  (in  his  lexicon  s.  v.  Kebes)  says  of  one  of  the 
writings  of  that  con-disciple  of  Plato’s : Tax  3e  x&v  iv  S$oo  dngpjoic. 
But,  if  I mistake  not,  the  context  in  Suidas  proves  these  words  to 
refer  to  the  so-called  ntva£  or  tabula  of  Cebes,  a little  work  still 
extant,  but  which,  merely  a parable  about  this  life  alone,  does  not 
contain  any  allusion  whatsoever  to  Hades.  We,  for  our  own  part, 
should  incline  to  suppose  that  Plato  did  not  invent  exactly  this 
myth,  since  similar  narratives,  at  a later  period  anyhow,  appear  to 
have  been  anything  but  unusual  among  the  ancient  Greeks;  nor 

9 PolitU,  lib.  X,  p.  500.  *)  Ibid.  lib.  X,  p.  504. 
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foe  re  they,  perhaps,  unfamiliar  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  days  of  Him 
who  „spake  by  Parables44 , and  who  himself  uttered,  for  instance) 
that  one  of  Lazarus  and  the  Rich  Man,  not  wholly  dissimilar  in 
design , howsoever  unlike  otherwise.  *)  But , if  Plato  borrowed  it, 
whether  from  some  now  lost  treatise  of  a more  ancient  Greek  think- 
er,2) or  from  still  earlier  Mysteries,3)  he  may,  at  the  same  time, 
have  remoulded  it,  just  as,  for  instance,  Plutarch  evidently  modelled 
upon  this  very  Platonic  passage  his  detailed  and  thoughtful  similar 
mythus  about  a certain  Thespesius. 4)  At  all  events,  a historical 
basis  it  cannot  possibly  be  meant  to  possess,  in  consequence  of 
sundry  internal  features  which  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce;  a case 
of  apparent  death,  which  Schubert  suggests  in  one  of  the  notes  to 
his  already  quoted  ©efdjtcfyte  ter  ©eele,  cannot  well  be  imagined, 
since  that  does  not  last  so  long;  and  Beck’s  question4)  ^should  it 
not  be  an  intimation  of  somnambulism  and  magnetic  sleep  1? 44  seems 
rather  too  mystical , for  me  at  least.  — I have  dwelt  somewhat 
long  upon  these  particulars,  because  Cicero  evidently  planned  his 
somjrium  Scipionis,  which  will  in  a later  § occupy  us,  upon  it,  and 
because  Macrobius  commences  his  Commentary  on  the  said  somnium 
Scipionis  by  a vindication  of  it  as  a justifiable  enrobement  of  serious 
and  significant  thought.6)  Now,  however,  to  our  special  question. 

I do  not  feel  certain  that  ^suicide44  is  here  alluded  to  by  the 
words  afrroxeipac  <povoo  (sicl  in  all  editions  I have  consulted;  but 
a&coxetpac  seems  a strange  and  an  anomalous  grammatical  form, 
whence  Ast,  in  his  lexicon  Platonicum,  really  gives  aoTOXStpoc  in- 
stead as  an  hypothesis  of  his  own).  On  the  twofold  signification 
of  a&roxstp,  aoToxeipfa  vide  what  was  already  said  at  the  commence- 
ment of  §.  9.  We  ought,  doubtless,  to  translate  „for  self-handed 
murder44,  or  „for  homicides  who  have  polluted  their  own  hands  by 
murder44;  and,  thence,  the  allusion  might  be  just  as  well  to  slayers 
of  others  as  to  slayers  of  themselves / and,  indeed,  the  context  seems 
to  favor  rather  the  former  interpretation;  for  we  are  immediately 

*)  Compare  also  Matth.  XXV,  31 — 46  with  the  contents  of  the  entire 
supposititious  communication  of  the  Pamphylian.  2)  The  catalogues  in  Dioge- 
nes Laertius  inform  us  that  some  treatises  of  theirs  had  Hades  for  their  spe- 
cific theme.  3)  Tiedemann,  ©rtedjenlanb*  erfle  $$ifofop$en,  p.  42,  expressly 
attributes  a xaxaj3aai;  etc  a$ou  to  Orpheus.  4)  At  the  conclusion  of  his  beau- 
tiful treatise  de  his  aui  sero  a Nuraine  puniuntur.  6J  $Idto’6  iat 

Stop  i&u  genttiffyn  Qntoitflung,  1853,  p.  199.  6)  Vide  the  quotation  of  Au- 
gastinus  in  hi*  de"  Civit.  Dei,  XXII,  c.  28  from  Cicero's  de  RepnbL,  and  Mt- 
crobius  lib*  I,  c.  3sqq. 
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afterwards  told  of  the  Pamphylian  tyrant  Ardialos  who  had  killed 
his  own  father  and  brother.  Bnt,  supposing  even  the  passage  at 
issue  really  to  refer  to  suicides,  their  future  destiny  is,  at  all  events, 
not  dwelt  upon,  no  doom  upon  them  is  pronounced,  though,  it  is 
true,  if  our  passage  is  to  have  any  definite  meaning  at  all,  the  na- 
tural context  would  force  us  to  admit  that  it  implies  and  intimates 
suffering , punishment  as  their  portion. 

§.  26.  ARISTOTELES  (in  the  4th  cent.  a.  C.). 

Scarcely  aught  but  the  ethical  works  of  this  wondrously  gifted 
man  and  many-sided  writer  will  here  concern  us,  and,  therefore,  a 
few  brief  preliminary  remarks  on  the  supposed  relative  value  of  the 
said  works  in  regard  to  one  another  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
The  results  which  Biese,  in  his  somewhat  recent  heavily  elaborate 
publication,1)  arrives  at  on  this  much-debated  question  are  about 
as  follows. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics  (concerning  the  name  various  conjee* 
tures  have  been  hazarded,  e.  g.  that  Aristoteles’  son,  Nicomachus, 
edited,  or  re-edited,  them,  or  that  his  father  dedicated  them  to,  or 
composed  them  for,  him)  are  that  work  which,  as  regards  both 
contents  and  form,  and  more  especially  the  method  of  philosophizing, 
bears  altogether  the  stamp  of  Aristoteles’  mind,  and  must,  therefore, 
constitute,  as  an  indisputably  genuine  production,  the  base  for  any 
and  every  discussion  of  his  moral  philosophy.  The  master  himself 
probably,  connected  the  individual  dissertations  of  which  it  consists 
into  a totality,  and  published  them  as  such.  The  Endemic  Ethics 
were,  presumptively,  composed  from  Aristoteles’  lectures  by  his  im- 
mediate pupil  Eudemos,  who  had  entered  most  thoroughly  into  his 
teacher’s  speculations,  and  had  remained  most  faithful  to  them.  The 
Magna  Moralia,  finally,  are  a compressed  extract  made  by  some 
unknown  hand  from  the  Nicomacheia,  and  may,  likewise,  in  some 
passages  serve  as  a supplement  to  the  latter. 

Aristoteles,  now,  is  almost  universally  understood  to  have  been 
thoroughly  antagonistic  to  suicide;  but,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  place  his  opinions  in  the  clearest  and  fullest  light  by  separating  | 

*)  £>ie  VifUffttfit  bet  Vriftotelel  hi  tyrem  hmeta  3uf«ameti$att&«,  trttt  he* 
feitbem  ©etWWtUzng  bet  #b*$tek<HU$l,  M bfffm 

fltfwitMh  ®b»  ft#  C* 
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what  he  advances  into  two  divisions,  the  one  of  which  we  will  cell 
political,  and  the  other  psychological , which  two  hang  about  thus 
together.  The  law  enjoins  that  man  as  social  being  should  act  in  a 
certain  manner ; but,  ere  he  can  feel,  act,  be  as  member  of  society 
that  which  political  morality  inculcates,  he  must  attain  unto  a right 
'position  to  his  own  self,  work  out  and  exhibit  in  himself,  according 
to  a due  insight  into  the  tendencies  and  capacities  of  his  soul,  the 
just  medium  between  all  dangerous,  irrational,  pernicious  extremes. 

1.  Artetoteles’  political  anti-suicidal  argument. 

He  affirms  that  suicide  is  reprehensible  and  criminal  on  the  score 
of  citizenship,  on  the  ground  of  social  duty.1)  But  we  most  take 
his  own  words,  as  far  as  they  now  concern  us,  separately,  since  every 
sentence  would  seem  to  render  a few  remarks  more  or  less  necessary. 

a.  oo  xeXsusi  ia orov  feioxxstvetv  6 vdfiof  a & jjltj  xeXeoct,  fatcqo- 
psost,  i.  e.  in  substance:  the  law  does  not  say  „thou  shalt  destroy 
thyself,  and,  therefore,  it  says  „thou  shalt  not  destroy  thy  self *,  or: 
suicide  is  antinomical,  and  its  illegality  must  be  inferred  from  the 
silence  of  the  law.  This  is  the  main  principle  here  laid  down,  in 
which  there  is  a self-evident  peculiarity  from  our  modern  standing- 
point,  viz.  the  inference  that  the  law  forbids  what  it  does  not  bid. 
In  this  matter,  however,  I will  content  myself  with  transcribing,  though 
I do  not  feel  quite  satisfied  as  to  its  historico-juridical  tenacity,  the 
note  which  R.  W.  Browne,  referring  to  Michelet  as  his  authority, 
appends  to  his  version  of  the  said  words.2)  „The  Greeks  recognized 
the  principle  that  it  was  the  duty  of  their  State  to  support  the 
sanctions  of  virtue  by  legislative  enactments;  the  moral  .education  of 
the  people  formed  part  of  the  legislative  system.  Hence  the  rale 
which  Aristotle  states  („quae  lex  non  jubet  vetat“).  The  principles 
of  our  law,  on  the  contrary,  are  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  which 
confines  itself  in  all  cases  to  forbidding  wrongs  done  to  society. 
Hence  the  rule  with  us  is  exactly  the  contrary  („quae  lex  non  ve- 
tat  permittit*). 

b.  6 8k  SC  6pY 7]v  laoTov  ocpamov,  ixajv  touto  8pa  icapa  tov  $p- 
4>ov  Xojov,  S oox  ea  6 vopo^  There  exists  also  the  reading  yopov?) 
instead  of  X670V,  which  would,  however,  not  only  yield,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  a palpable  tautology,  but  also  cause  us  to  lose  the  additional 

*)  Ethica  ad  Nicom.  lib.  V,  c.  ii;  and  cf.  Ethica  ad  Eudemum,  lib.  IV, 
c.  9.  2)  The  Nicomachean  Ethica,  1850,  p.  147.  3J  Even  Zell  in  bis  edition 
adopts  it.  Bekker  and  Brewer  in  their  respective  editions  end  Xa^ov. 
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significant  allusion  to,  and  assertion  of,  the  irrationality  of  suicide 
which,  as  I take  it,  Aristoteles  clearly  intends  to  maintain  by  im- 
plying that  SpTfrj  is  a characteristic  accompaniment  of  self-destruction. 
But  — and  this  is  a far  more  important  point  to  be  considered  — 
did  Aristoteles  intend  to  pronounce  all  suicide,  suicide  in  the  ab- 
stract rcapi  tov  6p96v  Xoyov  (or  vopov),  or  only,  rather,  to  level  his 
denunciation  at  such  self-destruction  as  is  committed  81’  op*pjv?  First 
of  all,  then,  what  does  op yi]  here  really  signify?  The  concomitant 
2xd>v  proves  that  we  have,  at  all  events,  here  to  deal  with  a con- 
scious and  wilful  act,  not  with  aught  allied  even  to  such  semi- 
maddened  enthusiasm  as  originated  the  well-known  term  Orgies . *) 
Nor  can  I bring  myself  to  believe  that  Aristoteles  intended  to  ascribe 
6pyi]  in  its  usual  acceptation  „rage“  (anger,  indignation)  to  suicide 
la  general  as  a necessary  accompaniment;  or,  if  he  had  done  so, 
we  should  have  to  accuse  him  of  a fallacy  (vide  §.  13)  whose  va- 
gueness alone  could  shield  it  against  detection.  (Wiser  is  the  flea 
of  the  Neo  Platonists,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by;  vide  also  Cicero 
and  Lactaatius  in  later  §§.)  If,  on  the  contrary,  Aristoteles  should 
be  understood  to  have  meant  to  condemn  as  unlawful  and  irrational 
that  suicide  only  which  is  really  accompanied  by  oppj  in  the  signi- 
fication under  mention,  he  would,  in  force  of  this  passage  at  least, 
scarcely  be  entitled  to  a singularly  prominent  place  in  the  ranks  of 
philosophical  antagonists  to  suicide;  for  among  both  ancient  and 
modem  defenders  of  suicide  some  have  agreed  to  condemn  suchlike 
orgic  suicide,  and  to  insist  that  the  voluntary  relinquishment  of  life 
should  be  calm  and  deliberate.  Thus  e.  g.  among  the  Stoics  more 
especially  Mark  Aurel,  but  even  Seneca  too  (vide  §.  29) ; and  among 
the  Moderns  Robeck  fvide  a later  Section),  and  Ugo  Foscolo  who 
(jp.  179  of  the  work  quoted  in  §.  21)  lets  Jacopo  Ortis,  when  abont 
to  commit  the  deed  we  are  speaking  of,  expressly  write:  „Not  in 
rash  manner,  no,  everything  well  considered,  and  sure  of  my  course. 
— How  rarely  a storm,  before  death,  could  speak  so  calmly  with 
me,  or  I so  calmly  with  it“  Nor  do  I,  even  taking  the  entire 
context  of  our  passage  into  consideration,  feel  by  any  means  quite 
certain  that  this  dictum  of  Aristotle’s  must  necessarily  be  believed 
genericaUy  anti-suicidal,  and  that,  therefore,  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  an  extremely  comprehensive  manner  so  that  it  could  in  a 


Vide  Diod*  Sik.  m,  o.  65* 
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certain  sense  apply  to  every  case  of  deliberate  suicide,  although,  for 
instance,  the  poet  Young1)  similarly  speaks  of  suicide  as  ^giving 
rage,  the  rein*) **,  but  himself  defines  what  he  means  by  rage  as 
^punctilio’s  pique  of  pride,  or  gloom  of  humor**,  so  that  he  might 
safely  have  proceeded  to  specify  sundry  other  motives  for  the  act 
at  issue  without  violating  linguistic  exactness  one  iota  more.  Of 
course,  the  sentence  under  a)  is  quite  general,  but  the  sentence 
under  b)  seems  restrictive.2) 

c.  adtxei  apa  (viz.  the  said  suicide),  i.  e.  he,  therefore,  commits 
injustice.  — In  connexion  with  this  argumentation  of  his,  Aristoteles 
carefully  distinguishes  between  (ftorcreiv  and  &8txstv,  and  expressly 
and  emphatically  pronounces  suicide  to  be  an  &5txiO,  an  act  of  in- 
justice. Injustice  to  whom  or  to  what? 

Not  to  the  suicide  himself,  since  a person  can  as  little  be  said 
to  do  an  injustice  to  himself  as  he  could  be  said  to  confer  an  obli- 
gation upon  himself,  inasmuch  as  every  species  of  idtxta  presup- 
poses both  an  object  outside  of  our  self  and  involuntariness  on 
the  part  of  the  patient.  I am  unable  to  determine  at  this  mo- 
ment, whether,  or  not,  the  well-known  Ulpianic  axiom  in  Roman 
Jurisprudence  „volunti  non  fit  injuria**,  and  the  in  the  Pandects 
uttered  ^invito  laeso**  as  a characteristic  sine  qua  non  of  crimina- 
lity, developed  themselves  out  of,  or  in  any  wise  connect  themselves 
with,  the  above  Aristotelian  passage.  To  me,  the  more  I have  re- 
flected upon  them,  the  more  they  have  appeared,  even  juridically, 
very  doubtful  maxims,  at  all  events,  and  Vcivitate  volente  non  fit 
Injuria**  would,  perhaps,  be  as  good  and  true  a maxim,  and  in  some 
respects  even  a truer  and  better  one. 

Nor  to  the  Divinity;  for  the  Godhead  does  not  enter  the  sphere 
of  the  Ethics  of  Aristoteles,  whose  systematically  clear  and  compre- 
hensively palpable  moral  philosophy  has,  though  it  exercised  almost 
authoritative  sway  during  the  Christian  middle  ages,  and  remains  so 
influential  in  our  modern  Schools  and  Systems,  no  affinity  to  the 
dreamy  elements  of  Pythagorism,  the  genial  familiarity  of  Sokratism, 
the  poetic  loftiness  of  Platonism.  According  to  it,  the  human  soul 
Is  not  a detached  infinitesimal  particle  of  the  Divinity  incarcerated 

*)  N.  T.  V,  431  sqq.  2)  Giphanius,  in  one  of  his  posthumous  works, 

Comraentarii  in  Etbica  ad  Nicomachum,  1608,  p.  444,  says  positively,  but 
nnclearly:  „ut  ira  commotus,  quod  hie  nominatim  expressit  Aristoteles.  Nam 
servitutis  metu,  aut  alia  necessitate  subactus,  quia  non  sponte,  injuriam  facere 
vix  videtur",  Ac. 
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in  Time  and  Flesh,  dreaming  regretful  dreams  about  a fallen  estate, 
or  cherishing  impassioned  longings  for  return  to  a lost  spirit-home. 
No,  the  Law  is  man’s  God;  the  State  his  Heaven;  no,  man  is  a 
mere  political  animal,  and  Aristoteles’  moral  system  stands  earthily 
on  the  earth,  without  any  immediate  reference  to  a Divine  Will  and 
an  Immortal  Destiny. 

Therefore,  the  State  or  Society  is  the  only  object  outside  of  oar 
self  which  can  be  here  thought  and  spoken  of.  Suicide  is  a wrong 
committed  against  the  State,  i.  e.  against  social  order,  and  a vio- 
lation of  all  such  just  things  as  are  commanded  by  the  Law.  And, 
though  Aristoteles  does  not  inform  us  by  express  terms,  in  the 
course  of  his  subsequent  demonstration , in  how  far  and  for  what 
reasons  (except  the  above  reason  of  the  silence  of  the  law)  suicide 
iB  a crime  committed  against  the  body  politic,  we  must,  as  a matter 
of  course,  understand  him  to  mean  that  a human  being,  by  a vo- 
luntary death,  withdraws  a personal  individual,  a member,  a citizen 
from  the  state,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  commits  a robbery.  At  least, 
this  is  the  position  against  which  almost  all  modem  defenders  of 
suicide,  e.  g.  Hume,  Holbach,  Foscolo,  Fries,  have  not  failed  to 
point  some  of  their  heaviest  artillery  by  the  counter-position  that 
„man  has  duties  towards  the  state  only  as  long  as  he  demands 
anything  from  it,  a relationship  which  is  entirely  done  away  with 
by  death. My  own  impressions,  however,  on  Aristotles’  political 
argument  are  as  follow. 

If  suicide  be  a wrong  at  all,  whether  we  choose  to  define  such 
wrong  as  the  doing  of  an  injustice  (ddtxeiv),  or  the  doing  of  an 
injury  (pXowtreiv)  — why  should  we  dwell  upon  technical  quibbles?  — > 
the  said  wrong  would  appear  to  me  to  touch  and  affect  something 
which  is  prior  to,  and  in  so  far  may  be  said  to  be  exclusive 
Law,  Citizenship,  Society,  the  State,  viz.  what  we  might  call  sa- 
cred nature**,  or  abstract  mankind.  Ere  Law  was  or  ean  be, 
Itself  must  be;  for  it  is  the  sole  foundation  and  necessary  condition 
of  all  Law.  Before,  therefore,  Society  can  put  in  its  claim  upon 
man’s  life,  Mankind  itself  which  has,  as  it  were,  been  entrusted  unto 
man,  who  is  only  a representative  part  of  it,  may  be  said  to  have 
a claim.  Consequently,  the  suicide  may  be  fitly  and  justly  said,  # 
we  would  go  back  to  first  causes,  to  destroy  — we  will  not  here 
say:  to  degrade  — mankind,  as  far  as  his  individual  power  extends. 
Dr)  if  this  were  otherwise)  we  should,  I presume,  be  justified  to 
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Arguing  that  unto  man,  not  yet  formed  into  a social  covenant,  living 
still  in  a nomadic  state,  abiding  each  by  and  for  himself  in  com* 
parative  isolatedness,  suicide  would  be  a warrantable  action. 

Furthermore,  — supposing  the  above  objection  to  be  somewhat 
too  ideological  — , this  one  is  realistic  enough:  if  the  wrong  of 
suicide  be  reduced  to  the  sole  circumstance  that  it  deprives  the  State 
of  a citizen,  might  we  not  feel  tempted  to  enquire,  whether  such  a 
loss  could  not  prove  under  certain  given  circumstances  really  a gain? 
Let  us,  for  instance , suppose  a vicious  or  an  idle  citisen  who.  dis- 
regards , neglects,  transgresses  all  positive  duties  of  bis  citizenship : 
does  he  not,  ^thereby  already  becoming  a traitor  to  his  country**, 
in  verity  deprive  it  of  a citizen?  nay,  may  he  not  even,  by  his 
influence  and  example,  be  the  means  of  depriving  it,  as  it  were,  of 
many  citizens?  The  sooner,  viewing  the  matter  from  a mere  per 
litico-economical  standing-point,  such  a one  takes  himself  off,  though 
by  suicide,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  State;  and  only  his  like 
would  be  likely  to  follow  him,  or  — have  to  be  sent  after  him. 
Or,  let  us  suppose  even  a citizen,  stricken  by  age,  disease  (or,  inr 
sanity),  not  only  utterly  helpless,  but  in  need  of  constant  and  varied 
protection,  assistance,  support:  surely,  in  a mere  politico-economical 
point  of  view,  as  a member  of  the  State,  his  loss,  even  by  suicide, 
could  not  be  felt;  for  his  existence  as  citizen  cannot  be  accounted 
any  longer,  as  it  were,  a reality,  and  its  discontinuance,  though 
voluntary,  might  even  be  computed  a relief.  Or,  let  us,  finally, 
suppose  only  an  over-populated  State  which  has  neither  work,  nor 
room,  nor  food  for  dozens,  hundreds,  thousands  of  its  so-called  Ci- 
tizens, more  especially  at  certain  periods  of  distress,  dearth,  famine, 
and  no  Colonies  to  send  them  to,  and  no  means  of  enabling  them 
to  Emigrate:  would  the  body  politic  as  such  incline  to  regard  the 
suicide  of  an  individual  or  of  individuals,  merely  as  far  as  they  are 
numerical  units,  in  the  light  of  the  loss  of  so  many  citizens,  or,  to 
deplore  their  self-inflicted  deaths  as  public  grievances,  as  social 
misdeeds?  And,  if  it  did,  would  it  be  justified  in  doing  so?  Most 
assuredly  not,  methinks,  if  voluntary  emigration  out  of  life,  i.  e. 
suicide,  be  simply  = voluntary  emigration  out  of  one’s  country, 
i.  e.  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  actual  citizenship. 

Finally,  though  there  may  and  does  dwell  in  the  nature  and 
power  of  the  Body  Politic  much  of  what  renders  suicide  wrong  and 
criminal,  yet  not  by  any  means  aU  dwells  therein.  Else,  the  Law 
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of  any  State  by  not  Interdicting  suicide,  by  even  permitting  it  (and, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  Chapter,  the  Magistracy  in  sundry  Greek 
colonies  assumed  the  authority,  and  exercised  the  function,  of  occa- 
sionally legalizing  it),  would  ipso  facto  and  per  se  render  it  justi- 
fiable and  equitable.  To  this  point,  however,  we  shall  have  to 
revert,  when  we  come  to  discuss  ancient  legislation;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  now  proceed  to  adduce  and  review: 

2.  Aristoteles’  psychological  anti-suicidal  argument. 

We  know  that,  according  to  our  Stagirite,  all  Virtue  is  not  so 
much  a fire-force  of  holy  endeavor,  an  issue  out  of  the  well-spring 
of  love,  an  element  soulful  and  venerative  that  agitates,  instiga- 
tes, elevates,  edifies,  as,  rather,  a mere  given  less  or  more  lying 
between  two  extremes,  a bare  juste-milieu , „some  poor  trite  thing 
called  Moderation*,  which  he  defines,  if  with  startling  ingenuity, 
also  with  wearisome  uniformity.  Much  of  what  he  says  so  accura- 
tely and  soberly  is,  no  doubt,  wise  and  true  in  its  way,  degree,  and 
generation,  as  is  all  Kant-rationalism  and  Bentham-utilitarianism ; but, 
nevertheless,  much  remains,  as  it  seems  to  me,  arbitrary  and  de- 
fective, because  that  Deisidaimonia  is  wanting  to  which  St.  Paul 
(Acts  XVII,  22)  alludes,  because  that  Agape  is  wanting  which  the 
same  Apostle  (1  Cor.  XIII,  Iff.)  postulates.  According  to  Aristo- 
teles, then,  the  virtue  of  dvdpta,  valor,  is  the  just  mean  or  medium 
between  fear  which  falls  short  of,  and  self-confidence  or  rashness 
which  exceeds,  the  right  measure  of  it.  Valor,  however,  derives  its 
virtue  only  from  the  nature  of  the  motive  and  the  character  of  the 
object  which  call  it  into  exercise,  from  the  reason  which  inspires, 
the  aim  which  directs,  it.  For  instance,  not  to  fear  real,  self-in- 
curred, merited  ignominy  is  shamelessness,  indifference,  callousness, 
!.  e.  the  opposite  of  virtuous  valor;  and,  not  to  fear  the  fury  of 
the  elements,  or  the  violence  of  brutes,  is  ignorance,  temerity,  mad- 
ness, i.  e.  something  distinct  from  virtuous  valor.  The  most  moral 
cannot  fear  too  much,  or  cannot  help  fearing,  such  things  as  evils. 
The  most  terrible,  now,  among  the  objects  of  human  fear,  among 
expected  evils,  is  Death  as  the  termination  of  life  (and  as  such, 
according  to  Aristoteles,  the  termination  of  everything).  If,  there- 
fore, it  be,  on  the  one  hand,  the  highest  proof  of  virtuous  valor  to 
brave  and  endure  death  fearlessly  for  an  honorable  cause  and  from 
patriotic  zeal,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  cowardice,  effeminacy  (det- 
Aig,  jJiotXoxta)  to  flee  unto  it,  this  same  most  terrible  pmong  the 
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objects  of  human  fear,  for  causes  which  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
objects  of  fear  at  all,  and v which  one  may  not  fear  without,  there- 
fore, even  being,  properly  speaking,  virtuously  valorous.  Such  cau- 
ses are  e.  g.  guiltless  poverty,  disease,  &c.  Valor  submits  to  the 
Terrible  which  it  is  noble  to  choose,  and  disgraceful  to  flee  from; 
but  it  is  cowardice,  effeminacy  to  succumb  to  Death,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  what  is  morally  good,  but  only  to  avoid,  and 
to  escape  from,  what  is  troublesome  and  discomforting.  This  is  about 
that  train  of  thought  which  leads  Aristoteles  to  pronounce  suicide, 
if  committed  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  poverty,  the  tortures 
of  love,  or  any  other  painful  sensation,  cowardice , in  the  following, 
perhaps,  over-celebrated  words:1)  to  d'aftoOv^oxeiv , <ps6yovra  rcsvtav 
^ ijpma  i)  tt  Xoroijpov,  oux  devdpetou,  aXX a paXXov  8stXoO*  uaXaxta 
yap  to  <psoyeiv  Ta  hnfawee  xat  oo^  Sit  xaX8v,  oxopsvet,  6XXa  <psuya>v 
xaxov.  With  this  passage  the  reader  may  compare  the  more  com- 
prehensive, but  less  definite,  expression  of  the  same  sentiment  in 
the  Ethica  and  Eudemum : 2)  out*  et  (peuyovrec  to  ttovsiv,  oxep  uoXXot 
imtoootv,  o&8e’  t&v  Totouroiv  ooOti;  av8petoc,  xa&axsp  xat  ’Aya&iov  cpTjat 
„?aDXot  ppoToiv  yap  too  tcovsiv  ^aacujievot  fiavstv  epebotv.44 

The  above  dictum  in  the  Nicomachea  becomes  the  more  mark- 
worthy and  significant  because  of  the  frequency  with  which  it  has 
been  approvingly  and  triumphantly  repeated  by  almost  every  Christian 
antagonist  to  suicide,  and  because  of  its  having  in  a great  measure 
given  birth  to  that  exclamation  which  we  nowadays  so  constantly 
hear:  suicide  is  a cowardly  action!  But,  if  I mistake  not,  such  an 
exclamation,  whether  uttered  with  a smile  or  a sneer,  cannot  exactly 
settle  fully  and  finally  the  subtle  ethical  question  which  has  become 
so  momentous  in  this  modern  social  life  of  ours.  As  regards  Aristo- 
teles himself,  however,  it  may,  and  indeed  must,  take  us  not  a little 
by  surprise,  if  he  really  intended  by  this  same  passage  to  condemn 
suicide  per  se  and  all  suicide  as  a deed  of  cowardice  and  effemi- 
nacy; for  such  a declaration  would  be  most  manifestly  not  only  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  entire  spirit  ol  both  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquity (apparent  exceptions  to  this  assertion  will  be  found  noticed 
in  their  proper  place,  cf.  e.  g.  §§.  15,  18,  31,  37),  but  also,  I 
sincerely  believe,  at  variance  with  both  history  and  psychology. 

0 Eihica  ad  Nicom.  lib.  Ill,  c.  7,  §.  13.  2)  Lib.  Ill,  c.  1.  In  A.  T.  II. 
Fritzsche's  edition,  1851,  p.  68,  where  sco  in  the  note  what  can  be  said 
about  this  same  Agathon. 
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Plato,  as  we  have  seen,  already  admitted  and  taught  that  suicide 
possibly  may  be,  and  sometimes  doubtless  is,  the  effect  of  a want 
of  manliness,  fortitude;  but  this  position  is  something  essentially 
different  from  dryly  ascribing  any  and  every  suicide  to  cowardice, 
effeminacy.  Whatever  else  we  might  incline  to  object  to  suicide, 
surely,  one  would  not  be  justified  in  denying  that,  at  least,  some 
degree  of  courage  and  resolution  is  required  to  vanquish  calmly  and 
deliberately  what  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  powerful  instincts 
of  our  nature:  the  Love  of  Life,  and  to  seek  and  evoke  voluntarily 
what  most  human  beings  have  an  exceeding  dread  of:  Death. 
Whatever  else  we  might  incline  to  object  to  many  suicides,  e.  g. 
Cato,  Brutus,  surely,  one  would  not  be  warranted  in  maintaining 
that  either  in  life  or  in  death  they  could  fairly  be  reproached  with 
anything  like  what  we  ordinarily  do  understand,  and  even  according 
to  Aristoteles’  definition  cannot  but  understand,  by  want  of  courage 
and  resolution.  Therefore,  every  Greek  and  Homan  historian,  men 
who,  whatever  their  shortcomings  on  sundry  ethical  points  may  have 
been,  generally  had  considerable  insight  into,  and  reverence  for, 
manfulness,  energy,  and  who  generally  wrote  in  accordance  with  the 
faith  of  their  time  and  people  in  which  and  by  whom  they  wished 
to  be  read,  understood,  sympathized  with,  may  be  said  to  laud  sui- 
cide without  limitation  as  a heroic  virtue,  whenever  they  narrate  a 
case  of  it,  and  such  cases  are  very  numerous  on  the  pages  of  se- 
veral of  them. 

It  was,  perchance,  some  such  vi?w  of  the  matter  as  this  which 
induced  Giphanius *)  to  assert  that  Aristoteles  does  not  here  express 
a disapproval  and  reprobation  of  every  species  of  suicide,  but  that 
he,  on  the  contrary,  is  speaking  only  of  suicide  from  the  motives 
actually  named,  or  cognate  ones,  and  at  the  same  time  reserves  in 
his  mind  some  justifiable  or  praiseworthy  motives  for  self-destruction. 
I will  extract  from  his  remarks,  some  of  which  are,  by  the  by, 
inaccurate,  only  what  pertains  directly  to  the  passage  before  us. 
„Quaeri  autem  potest,  an  Aristotelis  hie  locus  in  omnibus  causis 
locum  habeat:  hoc  est,  an  quacunque  in  causa  quis  sibi  mortem 

afferat,  ignavus  sit  dicendus  — Quae  ut  vera  sit  seutentia,  non 

puto  tamen  earn  fuisse  Aristotelis  mentem,  sed  hanc  potius,  ut  qui 
ob  paupertatem,  amorem,  morbum,  mortes  suorum,  aut  similes  cala- 


Ubi  supra,  pp.  220,  221. 
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l&itates  mortem  sibi  afferent,  non  sint  fortes  dieendl.  De  his  autem> 
qni  servitutis,  aut  alterius  turpitudinis  metu  mortem  sibi  consciscant, 
non  pnto  loqui  Aristotelem.*  We  remark,  a.  It  is  most  true  that 
there  are  many  other  motives  for  suicide  besides  rcsv ta  and 
if  Aristoteles  had  thought  proper  to  marshal  them  forth  in  catalo* 
gue-form;  nay,  that  there  ever  have  been  and  ever  will  be  almost 
innumerable  ones  (cf.  §.  13)  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
specify  completely;  it  is  also  equally  true  that,  albeit  poverty 
and  love  have  become  in  modern  times  by  far  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  suicide , they  were , as  far  as  we  know  from  extant  an- 
eient  chronicles,  anything  but  the  most  frequent  ones  in  classical 
ages,  and,  certainly,  not  exactly  either  the  most  noble  or  the  most 
manly  ones  even  in  the  sight  of  pro-suicidal  Greek  and  Roman  mo- 
ralists. b.  Yet,  we  might  urge  that  all  other  possible  or  usual  mo- 
tives may  reasonably  be  supposed  contained  implicit*?  in  the  it  Xo- 
nTjpQV  of  our  passage,  unless  we  should  incline  to  refer  also  this, 
word  to  what  is  mainly  or  solely  of  a weakly  and  womanish  cha- 
racter. c.  Also,  supposing  Aristoteles’  views  to  have  led  him  to 
reserve  any  definite  limitations  to  his  general  declaration  that  to  be 
vanquished  by  misery,  and  to  flee  from  it,  is  cowardice,  we  might  " 
have  expected  so  analytical  and  practical  a writer  to  have  either 
here  or  elsewhere  distinctly  pointed  out  such  causes  and  cases  as 
he  considered  himself  bound  to  except,  since  Plato  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  expressly  and  carefully  distinguished  between  what  he  consi- 
dered to  be  justifiable  and  unjustifiable  causes  of  self-destruction.  — 
Here,  or  elsewhere , I said.  To  be  sure,  we  are  not  in  possession 
of  all  his  writings;  but  we  will  let  such  incidental  glances  at  our 
topic  as  are  scattered  in  his  extant  works  pass  before  us  in  quick 
review.  Their  testimony  will,  perhaps,  prove  rather  unfavorable 
than  favorable  to  the  view  taken  by  Giphanius,  though  I should 
be  very  loth  to  regard  it  therefore  as  baseless  phantasy  or  sophistic 
jugglery.  Four  suchlike  glances  present  themselves  to  our  notice. 

The  first.  Aristoteles  in  the  course  of  his  earnest  and  searching 
development  of  the  essence,  grounds  and  workings  of  Friendship 
which  is,  according  to  his  theory,  nor  unjustly,  a Virtue  or,  at  least, 
a Companion  to  Virtue,  would  seem  to  deduce  man’s  relation  of 
friendship  with  his  fellow-being  from  the  relation  in  which  each 
individual  stands  unto  himself.  Man  can  be  his  own  friend,  and 
must  be  so,  ere  he  cau  become  another’s  friend;  a friend  is  one’s 
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# second  Ego,  and  our  position  to  him  is  conditioned  by  our  position 
to  our  first  Ego,  i.  e.  our  own  self;  we  must  love  our  Self,  ere 
we  can  love  Another,  and  self-love  in  the  deepest  and  noblest  ac- 
ceptation, altogether  different  from  selfishness,  is  only  another  term 
for  being  one’s  own  friend.  Such  self-love,  however,  postulates  de- 
sire to  live,  fondness  for  the  preservation  of  one’s  existence,  which 
existence  is  the  source  of  what  is  both  useful  and  agreeable;  pre- 
supposes, moreover,  delight  in  intercourse  with  one’s  self  which  de- 
light is  the  consequence  of  our  having  recollections  that  are  plea- 
Bureable,  hopes  that  yield  joy,  and  reflexions  which  afford  copious 
and  rational  occupation.  But  the  bad  and  unreasoning  cannot  be 
friends  unto  themselves,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  friends  unto  others. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  at  warfare  with  themselves,  and  in  their  inner 
disunion  of  the  Sensual  and  the  Rational  aim  at  unwise  and  uncer- 
tain things,  cannot  bear  solitude,  seek  dissipation  and  distraction, 
possess  no  real  friendships,  are  tortured  by  the  Past  and  disappointed 
by  the  Future,  and,  seeking  to  flee  from  themselves  on  account  of 
their  badness,  often  hate  their  own  life  and  do  violence  anto  them- 
selves .-1)  ol;  tik  tcoAAcc  xal  dstva  Tclrcpaxxat  dia  tt)v  uoyD^piav,  piaoSot 
xe  xal  92670001  xi  Cgv,  xai  avatpooc.v  eaoxooc.  About  the  meaning 
of  these  words  there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  nor  about  the  psycho- 
logical possibility  of  the  fact  therein  stated.2)  — Only  one  casual  re- 
mark will  we  here  venture  upon.  When  we  come  to  discuss  the 
New  Testament,  we  shall  learn  that  sundry  writers  have  pronounced 
suicide  invariably  an  offspring  of  self-hatred,  perhaps,  not  without 
a reminiscence  of  this  Aristotelean  passage.  But  this  view  appears 
to  me  extremely  one-sided,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  On  the  one 
hand,  what  we  are  wont  to  call  self-love,  when  extreme,  absorbing, 
almost  madly  so,  whether  in  the  form  of  ambition,  pride,  vanity, 
or  conceit,  may  — the  matter  is  too  self-evident  and  well-known 
to  require  either  demonstration  or  exemplification  — become,  and 
often  does  become,  the  immediate  cause  of  suicide.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a far  more  curious  and  note-worthy  fact  that  those 
very  persons  who  would  seem  to  have  had  the  most  urgent  cause 
for  inavertible  self-hatred  rarely  have  become  slayers  of  themselves. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  difficult  to  imagine  that  men  like  e.  g. 

*)  Ethica  ad  Nicom.  lib.  IX,  c.  4.  2)  However,  Zell’s  different  reading 
%oi  h.  t.  {a.  {ttaouvxat,  <?.  x.  t.  X.  entirely  alters  the  thought,  renders  it  more 
natural,  but  less  impressive. 
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Nero  and  the  elder  Robespierre,  after  having,  like  monstrous, # 
world-branded  parodies  of  human  natnre,  destroyed  with  tiger-like 
rage  all  noble  and  sacred  life  around  them  as  so  many  unwelcome 
witnesses  to  their  own  apostasy  from  humankind,  and  swept  away 
whatsoever  of  humanity  around  them  aspired  loftily  and  holily,  — 
it  is  not  by  any  means  difficult  to  imagine  that  suchlike  men  would, 
when  no  more  victims  are  near  at  hand  to  slake  their  thirst  of  blood 
and  destruction,  pause  awhile  and,  gazing  intently  at  the  desolation 
they  have  wrought,  become  conscience-stricken,  feel  that  repentance 
would  be  unavailing,  see  that  compensation  must  prove  impossible, 
and  in  silent  horror  from  intense  self-hatred  rid  themselves  spasmo- 
dically of  their  anguishing  and  detested  solitude  by  voluntarily  laying 
their  own  corpse  among  the  heaps  of  the  slain,  amid  the  „ devasta- 
tions of  abomination.  “ As  before  said,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  imagine  roan’s  hatred  of  others  thus,  Nemesis-like,  engendering 
hatred  of  ourselves,  and  such  self-hatred  finally  giving  birth  to  self- 
slaughter. Yet,  as  I have  already  hinted,  by  far  the  greatest  cri- 
minals of  both  ancient  and  modern  times  have  not  ended  as  suici- 
des; and,  if  I purposely  quoted  Nero  and  Robespierre,  it  was  only 
to  remind  the  reader  that  their  attempts  at  self-destruction  stood  in 
little  or  no  connexion  with  aught  like  what  Aristoteles  meant,  and 
also  Christian  moralists  mean,  by  self-hatred. 

The  second.  A certain  Satyros,  surnamed  Philopator,  had  (ac- 
cording to  the  Scholiast  Aspasius,  whose  testimony,  however,  Zell 
who  gives  it  in  the  original  Greek,  *)  has  certain  misgivings  about, 
and  which  Fritzsche1 2)  treats  still  more  sceptically)  killed  himself 
from  grief  upon  his  father’s  grave,  the  reason  of  his  extreme  filial 
affection  having  been  the  circumstance  that  his  father  had  proved 
of  essential  service  to  him  by  enabling  him  to  gain  his  end  in  a 
love-affair.  Of  this  deed,  now,  Aristoteles3)  intimates  that  it  was 
an  extreme  folly,  viz.  of  extravagant  affection : Xtav  s36xei  pcopatveiv. 

The  third.  Those  few,  but  neither  way  very  important,  inci- 
dental passages  in  the  Problemata  which  we  have  mentioned  and 
benoted  already  in  §.  13. 

The  fourth.  A couple  of  lines  in  a paean  or  skolion,  addressed 
to  Virtue  or  Valor,  ipexa,  which  Aristoteles  had  composed  on  the 


1)  Commentarius,  p.  274.  2)  p.  163  of  his  edition  of  the  Eth*  Eud.  3J  Ethica 

and  Nicom.  lib,  YU,  c.  4* 
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• death  of  his  friend  Hermias,1)  and  in  which  Ajas’  descent  into 
Hades , i.  e.  his  voluntary  death , is  extolled  as  an  effect  of  his 
love  of  virtue: 

cot;  icoBoi?  ’AytXXeuc 
’Aiac  t*  *At8ao  fcopooc 
^X8ov*  — 

Haply,  to  such  a mere  poetic  allusion  not  much  weight  of  any 
kind  can  be  attached.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  death  and  memory  of  Ajas  were  held  in  especial 
and  singular  reverence  by  entire  Greek  antiquity.  Pindar,  as  we 
have  seen  in  §.  13,  had  celebrated  him  in  more  than  one  of  his 
Hymns , Plato  speaks  with  a sort  of  compassionate  admiration  of 
his  wrathful  sensitiveness  even  in  Hades,2)  and  festivals,  temples, 
statues,  paintings,  and  coins  were  called  into  requisition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  honor  to  him.3) 

Differences,  then,  may  prevail  about  the  exact  extent  to  which 
Aristoteles  intended  to  carry  his  far-famed  and  often-repeated  anti- 
suicidal  arguments ; but,  whosoever  has  pondered  deeply  the  question 
at  issue,  can  scarcely  fail  to  discern  and  Admit  that,  if  we  a priori 
cast  away  every  religious  motive  of  duty,  entirely  throw  aside  God, 
Providence,  Immortality,  Retribution,  all  argumentation  against  sui- 
cide will  of  necessity  stand  bereft  of,  at  least,  one  of  its  most 
essential  forces,  nay,  even  of  its  main  and  final  support,  howsoever 
skilfully  and  acutely  political  and  psychological  considerations  may 
be  levied  and  employed  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  sentiment  of 
Religion  in  either  the  mystically  theosophic  or  the  practically  devo- 
tional  sense  of  this  term.  — — — 

And,  even  if  — on  this  point  we  would  now  fain  dwell  at  son* 
length  — our  Stagirite  meant  to  pronounce  suicide  as  such  at  all 
times  an  act  of  cowardice,  we  are  most  certainly  in  no  wise  bound 
to  accord  more  value  to  his  dictum , than  our  own  insight  into  the 
human  heart  and  estimate  of  human  action  shall  call  upon  us  to 
do;  and  what  even  might  have  been  true  from  the  standing -point 
of  Peripateticism  need  not  by  any  means  be  so  from  that  upon 
which  Christianism  has  placed  us. 

1)  Itis  communicated  by  Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  life  of  Aristoteles,  S*7* 

On  Hermias  himself  and  Aristoteles*  relation  to  him  vide  Stahr, 

».  I,  pp.  76— *64.  *)  Poiitia,  lib.  X.  *)  Vide  e.  g.  Died.  Sik.  XVD,  17;  Phi- 
loftratos,  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  lib.  II,  c.  22. 
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If  we  ask,  for  instance,  Bayle,  he  tells  ns1)  that  the  first  of 
the  reasons  why  men,  when  miserable,  do  not  more  frequently  des- 
troy themselves,  is  „que  poor  une  telle  expedition  il  fant  nn  certain 
d£gr£  de  courage,  que  tout  le  monde  n’a  pas  dans  l’abattement 
d’une  noire  m&ancholie , ou  d’une  langueur.*  If  we  ask  Meilhan 
or  Rachel  Levin,  they  assure  us  (in  an  Essay  and  an  Epistle  which 
will  he  discussed  in  a later  Section)  that,  in  whatsoever  other  light 
we  may  choose  to  regard  suicide,  it  is  almost  always,  if,  indeed, 
not  invariably,  a courageous  deed.  But,  it  is  true,  they  intended 
to  write  in  defence  of  this  action;  yet,  they  most  certainly  did  not 
reason  or  judge  without  some  knowledge,  at  least,  of  what  both 
the  world  and  philosophy  are  wont  to  designate  and  define  as  cou- 
rage or  cowardice.  I am  perfectly  well  aware  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  almost  any  given  number  of  anti-suicidal  moralists  might  be 
quoted  who,  fond  of  strong  and  slashing  words,  and  addicted  to  a 
sort  of  dictatorially  sweeping  style,  half-Sultanic  and  half-Papal,  say, 
like  J.  D.  Michaelis  in  his  3Wofaifdje$  9te$t,  suicide  is  really  „ pol- 
troonery.* There  is  something  repugnant  to  me  and  almost  ridi- 
culous in  a Professor  on  his  cathedra  or  a Parson  on  his  pulpit 
suggesting  and  denouncing  the  „ poltroonery “ of  some  of  the  tried 
worthies  of  ancient  or  the  tried  martyrs  of  modem  ages.  Moreover, 
when  such  persons  begin  to  analyse  and  demonstrate,  they  not  in- 
frequently, like  the  anonymous  English  author  of  a very  powerfully 
and  agonizingly  conceived  and  composed  modem  story,3)  get  con- 
fused and  all  but  contradict  themselves ; for  he  in  one  passage  calls 
suicide  „the  last,  and  weakest  act  of  human  folly*,  and  lets  his 
hero  in  another  passage  confess  that  he  had  contemplated  this  same 
act,  and  would  fain  have  committed  it,  but  „dared  not*  Indeed, 
the  entire  Investigation  into  the  question,  whether  courage  or  co- 
wardice be  involved  in  and  displayed  by  the  act  under  mention  is, 
at  best,  a dubious  and  an  unpropitious  terrain  to  do  moral  battle 
upon,  because  each  victim’s  organization  and  circumstances  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  very  scrupulous  and  minute  account,  ere  we 
should  feel  ourselves  justified  in  pronouncing  him  to  have  fallen  as 
a valiant  soldier,  or  as  a fugitive  craven,  with  the  death-wound  on 
his  brow,  or  on  his  back.  It  is  a Janus-headed  problem  which, 


*)  Beponses  aux  question!  d’an  Provincial,  in  his  Oeuvres  diverse! , ex** 

eept*  le  JHcUou&aift,  1. 10,  p«  $$$.  *)  Misecrunus,  1833,  pp.  M,  105. 
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though  we  should  wish  to  approach  it  by  the  merest  general  hints 
only,  requires  at  all  events  two  altogether  separate  considerations : 
a hitherward  one,  and  a yonderward  one,  as  it  were. 

It  is,  doubtless,  weakness  of  soul  to  end  life  rather  than  bear 
disappointed  love,  abused  confidence,  broken  faith,  frustrated  hope! 
foiled  ambition,  irradicable  disease,  torturing  pain,  irremediable  po- 
verty, age-strickenness,  exile,  captivity,  servitude,  weariness  of  life. 
It  is,  methinks,  also  weakness  of  soul  to  end  life  rather  than  en- 
dure the  loss  of  spouse,  child,  friend,  rather  than  endure  domestic 
loneliness  or  domestic  wretchedness,  and,  perchance,  rather  than 
brave  a lost  reputation  or  defy  a degrading  punishment.  It  is,  I 
ween,  likewise  weakness  of  soul  to  end  life  for  the  gratification  of 
dark  vindictiveness  or  from  eagerness  for  tragic  immortality.  But, 
can  we  call  it  exactly  weakness  of  soul,  to  end  life  when  despon- 
dent doubt,  harrowing  scruple,  unceasing  remorse,  absolute  despair 
have  made  their  ravage  within  our  mind,  heart,  body  ? Or,  are  we 
warranted  in  calling  it  exactly  weakness  of  soul,  when  maid  or 
matron  would  rather  crimson  her  body  with  her  own  blood  than 
allow  her  cheek  to  be  mantled  by  the  blush  of  purity  forfeited 
unto  brutal  violence?  when  youth  or  man  would  prefer  sheathing 
his  sword  in  his  own  breast,  if  tempted  or  forced  to  draw  it  against 
that  to  which  he  had  sworn  fealty  or  those  to  whom  he  had  vowed 
protection?  I,  too,  believe  that,  haply,  the  strongest  strength  of 
soul  in  man  or  woman  can  and  will  outlive  even  these  and  kindred 
things,  though  they  should  come  in  their  intensest  force  and  most 
appalling  form,  wrestle  with  them  as  within  himself,  or  battle  against 
them  as  before  himself,  or  trample  on  them  as  beneath  himself,  or 
bow  unto  them  us  above  himself,  and,  though  he  sink  in  the  strife, 
still  triumph  over  them  with  a ^hallowed  be  thy  Name,  and  thy  Will 
be  done  on  Earth.“  But,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  It  is  an 
easy  thing  to  talk  of  suchlike  courage,  when  the  rays  of  prosperity 
shine  upon  us,  the  vistas  of  happiness  beckon  unto  us,  the  noises 
of  mirth  sound  on  our  hearth,  the  consciousness  of  innocence  makes 
music  in  our  souls,  and  pleasing  dreams  play  around  our  slumbers; 
for  the  tempter  Suicide  rarely  presents  himself  as  guest  in  the  pa- 
laces of  wealth,  the  halls  of  feasting,  the  saloons  of  fashion,  the 
comfort -crowded  chambers  of  rest  It  is  an  easy  thing  for  the 
mean-spirited  and  callous-hearted  who  heed  neither  disgrace,  how* 
soever  marked,  nor  slavery,  howsoever  degrading,  nor  sin,  howsoever 
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Rallying,  if  they  can  only  drag  on  earthly  life,  howsoever  despisedly 
and  despicably,  somewhat  longer,  to  talk  of  suchlike  courage;  for 
what  may  be  and  is  veritably  heroic,  whether  in  living  or  in  dying, 
is  something  equally  quite  beyond  the  range  of  their  moral  sensa- 
tions. It  is  an  easy  thing  for  the  unscrupulous  and  unprincipled 
who  with  a sort  of  Devil-may-care  recklessness  and  scoundrelism 
are  determined  to  live  and  die  „game*,  to  open  the  „ world-oyster*, 
aye,  and  eat  it  too,  as  snugly  and  as  long  as  they  have  the  favo- 
rable chance  and  the  rude  strength,  to  talk  of  suchlike  courage; 
hut  want  of  conscience  is,  just  as  little  as  want  of  sensibility,  iden- 
tical with  the  possession  of  courage.  It  is,  finally,  an  easy  thing 
for  those  who  have  never  thought,  never  doubted,  never  believed, 
whether  from  inability  or  from  indifference,  to  talk  of  suchlike  cou- 
rage; but  the  dullness,  dimness,  or  deadness  of  the  mental  capaci- 
ties and  spiritual  faculties  have  nothing  in  common  with  it;  for 
anti -suicidal  courage  presupposes  suicidal  excitability,  and  a con- 
scious victory  over  it.  ■ * * 

This  of  what  looks,  as  we  said,  hitherward;  and  now  briefly  of 
what  looks  — yonderward. 

Popular  opinion  and  feeling  maintain  that  to  face  and  encounter 
death,  wittingly  and  tranquilly,  constitutes  the  essence  and  acme  of 
courage;  for  they  do  not  hesitate  to  predicate  courage  of  the  war- 
rior when  he  boldly  and  calmly  goes  to  meet  the  weaponed  power 
of  the  foe;  or,  of  the  duellist  wbo  with  unflinching  mien  awaits 
his  antagonist’s  bullet  or  thrust;  or,  of  the  highwayman  and  burglar 
who  does  not  shrink  from  the  deathly  dangers  necessarily  attendant 
upon  bis  lawless  pursuits;  or,  of  even  of  the  doomed  criminal  who 
ascends  the  ladder  to  the  scaffold  with  steady  step.  And,  if  such- 
like be  by  general  consent  accounted  a sign  and  proof  of  courage, 
it  is,  as  we  should  imagine,  a fortiori  a deed  and  an  evidence  of 
courage  to  outface  and  embrace  death  voluntarily  and  prematurely. 
Or,  is  not  the  „ Voice  of  the  Grave*  in  and  by  itself  usually  unto 
flesh  and  blood  something  spectrally  hoarse  and  bodefully  startling? 
Does  it  not  presuppose  and  require  more  than  ordinary  nerve  and 
raohition  to  take,  with  consciousness  and  without  compulsion,  the 
great  leap  over  that  marge  which  separates  the  Known  from  the 
Unknown,  to  cross  that  Rubicon  without  chance  of  return  by  any 
strength  or  skill  of  ours,  whatsoever  the  „ Great  Perhaps*  may  turn 
out  to  be,  which  we  defied  or  sought,  whether  a Realm  of  Shades, 
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or  of  Spirits,  whether  a Nothing,  or  a Tribunal?  Nay,  if  it  argue 
stoutness  of  soul  in  a mariner  who  should  cut  the  anchor- cable  of 
his  bark  which  held  it  safe  and  sheltered  in  the  familiar  haven, 
spread  its  sails  to  the  uncontrollable  gale,  and  let  it  drift  forth  into 
an  Ocean  which  no  eye  has  explored,  of  which  no  tongue  has  given 
sure  tidings,  across  which  no  guiding  chart  has  marked  a safe  path, 
and  where  his  frail  skiff  may  be  wind-bound  into  torturing  travail 
to  and  fro,  or  suddenly  shattered  against  some  hidden  rock,  or  en- 
gulphed  into  some  eddying  torrent:  it  argues,  also,  stoutness  of  soul, 
unless  it  be  done  in  the  merest  imbecility  of  desperation  or  the 
sheerest  wildness  of  phrensy,  to  take  the  plunge  into  the  dark  and 
dumb  gulf  of  Death ; and,  in  this  point  of  view,  yon  Scipio  *)  was, 
if  I mistake  not,  a greater  hero,  when  he,  with  the  self-thrust  dagger 
lodged  in  his  breast,  proudly  exclaimed  „Imperator  bene  se  habet46 
than  his  more  renowned  son-in-law,  Pompejus,  when  be  humbly 
resigned  himself  to  the  dagger  of  Ptolemy’s  hireling. 

Bat,  perhaps,  there  is  some  better  name  than  „ Courage*  for 
that  profound  composure  by  foroe  of  which  the  human  soul  endures 
all  suffering  patiently,  rebounds  elastically  after  the  pressure  of  trials, 
renews  continuously  its  activities  and  exertions,  shrinks  not  from  the 
bitterest  sacrifice,  is  not  nnhinged  by  the  most  sudden  ahocb,  or 
mushed  by  the  most  tremendous  change,  but  „mends*  ever,  and 
never  „ends*  voluntarily.  Perhaps,  Christians,  at  least,  ought  rather 
to  call  it  Faith,  or  Hope,  or  Charity!  For,  far  too  long  and  f*r 
too  much  are  we  accustomed  to  look  for  the  genius  and  offsprings 
of  Courage  on  battle-fields  and  other  high -ways  of  world -noticed 
fightings,  though  much  selfishness,  sordidness,  hardness,  injustioe, 
revenge  and  folly  should  accompany  it.  But,  where  no  human  eye 
has  looked,  no  human  ear  listened,  no  human  pen  made  record* 
even  in  many  a lonely  garret,  many  a noisome  cellar,  many  * 
meekest  heart  of  this  wide,  busy,  suffering  world  of  ours  doth  what 
we  mean  find  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  an  arena  whereon* 
not  to  display,  but  to  exercise,  its  great,  infallible  anti-suicidal  strength 
and  prowess,  snatching  from  tempting  death  the  dart,  and  refusing 
a premature  victim  to  the  beckoning  grave.  And  what  toe  meem* 
by  whatsoever  word  yon  may  chuse  to  designate  It,  does,  I believe* 
really  put  its  veto  and  check  upon  suicide ; but,  as  it  seems  to  me* 


fieaees,  episs.  23. 
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U was  reserved  for  a later  and  greater  Master  than  Atfstoteies  to 
teach  and  exemplify  itj  to  bring  it  home  to  man’s  full  cognition  end 
just  acceptance,  even  Him  who  discerned  the  true  and  necessary 
^relation  of  Sorrow  to  Virtue44,  the  non-discernment  of  which  was* 
perhaps,  ,the  most  striking  defect  of  all  the  Greek  moral  philosophy** 

§.  27.  HEDONISM,  AND  CYN1SM. 

I alluded  already  in  §.  24  to  the  various  schools  or  sects  of 
philosophy  which  the  Sokratic  teachings  about  the  intimate  and  no* 
cessary  union  of  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful  at  early  and  later 
periods  of  classical  antiquity  gave  rise  to.  In  Plato  and  Aristoteles 
more  or  less  essential  deviations  from  the  Master,  and  differences 
one  from  the  other,  are  unmistakeable ; but  in  the  Hedonism  of 
Aristippus  and  the  Cynism  of  Diogenes  of  Sinope  we  cannot  fail  to 
discover  something  like  a violent  and  complete  sundering  of  the 
union  above  alluded  to,  a separation,  as  it  were,  of  zb  xaXov  from 
zh  icfo&bv,  and  — what  was,  perhaps,  a necessary,  and,  at  all  events, 
an  explicable,  consequence  — an  exaggeration,  and,  therefore,  also 
? falsification,  of  the  one  and  the  other.  Or,  might  we  not  affirm 
with  such  degree  of  truth  as  can  fitly  be  demanded  from  suchlike 
mere  general  assertions  that  Hedonism  took  „the  Beautiful44  for  ity 
sole  watchword,  and  that  Cynism  inscribed  only  „the  Good44  upon 
its  banner?  But,  so  little  have  we  to  say,  or  can  we  learn,  about 
the  bearing  of  the  Hedonic  and  Cynic  schools  upon  our  immediate 
topic  that  we  would  have  omitted  this  § altogether,  if  we  were  not 
of  opinion  that  the  two  antagonistic  schools  which  we  shall  have  to 
discuss  in  the  two  next  §§,  Epikurism  and  Stoicism,  ought  to  be 
regarded , the  former  as  a refinement  of  Hedonism , and  *the  latter 
as  an  ennoblement  of  Cynism,  both,  therefore,  as  far  more  genial 
and  gifted,  not,  perhaps,  offsprings  exactly,  but  yet  certainly  near 
relatives,  of  the  two  equally  antagonistic  schools  to  which  this  brief 
§ shall  be  devoted. 

L Hedonism. 

Wieland  has  written  a very  long,  discursive,  and,  as  usual,  vo- 
luptuous, but  clever,  historico-philosophical  novel  on  Aristippus  in 
which  he  incidentally  lets  the  hetaira  Lais,  the  friend  and  corres- 
pondent of  our  philosopher,  write  to  him  what  follows.1) 

9 tfaigt  ft im  SritBCMfita,  H,  ©*♦  19.  Cf.  ft  (V,  3* 
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tick  t>5Qig  g ttoi%  baf?  und  bet  Sob  gu  finer  gtofen  Serbeffmntg  unfret 
©riffeitg  bcfotbent  toerbe,  trie  tyr  anbcm  ^bllofoptyen  un$  fo  finnteto) 
borgufpicgefn  intfjt,  tm  inofftc  in  ben  nacften  gelfen  oon  ©ertfod  gran 
tterben,  tocnn  er  nur  feinen  5ta$n  rom  Ufet  abgufdjnetben  braudfte,  mu 
in  bad  gauberifdje  Sanb  bet  $cdperlben  ober  in  $laton’d  ubertrbif^c 
(Srbc  tyfnfiber  gu  fa^ren?  35emt  trad  bicfer  feinen  ©ofrated  fiber  unfrc 
oorgebii^e  ©olbatenpjltdjt  — „unfern  Soften  ntd)t  e^er  gu  rerlaffen,  bid 
loir  abgelodt  toerben"  — fagen  lafjt,  fibergeugt  mid)  ntdjtj  unb  id)  fc$c 
nidjt  eitt,  toad  meine  $rei$eit,  fiber  mid)  felbfi  gu  'gebteten , befd)ranfcn 
follte,  fobalb  meine  bermalige  ©rijiettg  nfd)t  anberd  aid  unter  unertrag- 
!t<J)en  Sebingungen  oerlangert  toerben  famt."  Aristippus,  in  his  reply, 
takes  no  notice  of  this  confession  of  the  fair  and  frail  Lais;  but  it 
Is,  unquestionably,  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  his  entire  teaching: 
what  clashed  with  rjJovTj,  not,  however,  only  in  the  acceptation  of 
lower  sensuality,  L e.  lust,  but  also  in  that  of  higher  sensuality, 
i e.  pleasure,  *)  and  could  not  be  otherwise  got  rid  of,  might  and 
ought  to  be  escaped  from,  even  by  voluntary  death,  if  no  other 
means  remained,  or,  if  this  means  seemed  the  readiest  and  the 
surest.  However,  the  only  representative  of  this  philosophic  school 
who , as  far  as  I am  aware , affords  to  us  any  .material  in  regard 
to  our  immediate  topic  is  Hegesias,  of  whom  and  whose  singular 
book  we  have  already  spoken  at  some  length  in  §.  9 (cf.  also  what 
was  said  in  §.  19,  and  what  will  have  to  be  said  in  §.  34).  Though 
the  loss  of  his  special  suicide-inculcating  book  may  appear  no  great 
one,  or  even  a gain,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  moralist,  we,  from 
our  historical  standing-point,  must  be  allowed  to  express  our  un- 
feigned regret  at  it ; for  what  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  con- 
cerning Hegesias’  pro-suicidal  arguments  now  reduces  itself  to  two 
brief  sentences  which  Diogenes  Laertius  communicates:i) * 3)  tov  ft 
cocpov  o&x  o5xu>  nXeovaosiv  iv  tq  tujv  iyabalv  atpdoet,  d>;  Iv  xj  tdv 
xaxuJv  , x£Xo;  xtftejxsvov  to  jjltj  Smrcova);  C>jv  \Lrfik  Xom^puk*  " 
thus  one  of  them ; the  other,  a few  lines  previously,  conveys  a sen- 
timent more  general  and  sweeping,  which  we  shall  frequently  en- 
counter upon  the  lips  of  the  Stoics,  and  to  which  we  shall,  there- 

i)  The  Greek  word  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  infelicitous,  and  its  meaning 
might  easily  be  mistaken,  or  degenerate,  like  that  of  the  correspondent  Ger- 
man 2nft,  ffeoUuft.  Yet,  it  was  employed,  also,  in  a good  sense  as  a neces- 

sary ingredient  of  reason  and  virtue  as  of  happiness  and  comfort.  Vide  e.  g* 
Maximus  Tyrios,  Dili.  VII  in  Davis's  edition.  *)  S.  v.  Aristippus,  lib.  % 
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fore,  in  §.  29  have  to  revert  more  particularly : xal  wp  (ilv  SfpM 
to  C^v  XoatxeXes  etvar  xw  8e  <ppovt fia>  i&a^opov. 

In  a mere  literary  point  of  view,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
mention  that  a certain  J.  J.  Rambacb,  not,  however,  the  celebrated 
evangelical  diviae  with  the  same  surname  and  Christian  names,  wrote 
a programma  de  Hegesia  uetatdavaxcp,  the  perusal  of  which,  a con* 
siderable  time  ago,  has  left  the  impression  on  my  mind  of  its  being 
a very  tedious  and  flat  production;  for  the  only  point  in  it  I can 
now  rec&l  to  my  memory  is  that  the  author  gave  himself  very  much 
trouble  to  prove  or  urge  what  nobody  would  feel  disposed  to  deny, 
or  even  to  doubt,  viz.  the  power  of  eloquence  over  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men  ^ and  his  concluding  reflection  is,  if  the  note  I made 
at  the  time  — for  the  essay  itself1)  is  no  longer  within  my  reach 
— be  correct,  as  follows:  „nibil  tam  inhumanum  est,  quam  dicendi 
facultatem,  a natura  ad  salutem  hominum  datam,  ad  pestem  pemi- 
ciemque  societatis  humanae  convertere."  All  modern  Mephistophe- 
les-natures,  Sophist-disciples,  political  „ stump-orators"  and  clerical 
„firebrands"  would  do  well , I ween,  to  take  this  simple  truism  into 
their  earnest  consideration,  a truism  which  even  Cicero,  who  had 
himself  had  no  small  experience  in  the  matter,  has  also  set  his 
seal  upon.2) 

II.  Cynism. 

Against  Diogenes  of  Sinope  (in  the  5th  and  4th  centuries  a.  C.), 
the  Cynic  par  excellence,  whether  thus  (xocov)  styled,  because  of 
his  doglike  disregard  of  the  decencies  of  external  life,  or,  because  of 
his  watchful  survey  of  the  manners,  and  his  snarling  rebuke  of 
what  he  deemed  the  perversities,  of  his  fellow-men,  or  for  some 
other  less  personal,  merely  accidental  local  (cf.  cynosarge  with  the 
stoa  of  Zeno,  the  gardens  of  Epikuros,  the  academy  of  Plato,  &c.) 
cause,  — most  modern  and  also  ancient  writers  are  so  prejudiced 
that  they  would  scarcely  condescend  to  quote  his  opinions  on  any 
subject  whatsoever,  and,  much  less,  esteem  them  worthy  of  serious 
' discussion.  But  I will  not  shrink  from  frankly  avowing  myself  of 
a very  different  opinion.  Unto  me  his  antagonism  to  intellectual 
presumption  and  sensual  indulgences  in  their  every  form  and  feature 
has  ever  appeared  to  point  to  something  wiser  than  that  madness 
with  which  he  was  also  reproached  by  some  of  his  cotemporaries, 

*)  It  forms  the  fourth  dissertation,  pp.  82 — 100,  in  his  Sylloge  disserta- 
tionum  ad  rem  literariam  pertinentium,  1790.  *)  Vide  de  Off,  lib.  II,  c.  14. 
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46  something  better  than  the  ridicule  we  are  wont  to  attach  to  Us 
name,  to  something  far  nearer  Christianity , rightly  and  practically 
Understood,  *)  than  much  of  what  in  Greek  thought  and  life  it  b 
our  custom  to  admire  and  to  extol.  Most  assuredly,  the  sum  total 
Of  bis  life  and  teaching  is  not  embodied  and  represented,  fully  and 
adequately , by  dwelling  upon  a few  well  - known  and  almost  pro* 
▼erbial  eccentricities  of  action  and  exaggerations  of  utterance,  sup- 
posing them  even  not  in  part  to  have  been  merely  invented  to 
prove  that  he  was  in  verity  a sort  of  Sokrates  „gone  mad*,  albeit 
even  they  had  sometimes  a deeper  and  higher  meaning  than  mere 
laughter  is  willing  to  ascribe  to  them.  For  instance,  that  request 
of  profoundest  self-sufficiency  (aorapxeta)  of  his  must  have  a mea- 
ning, if  it  could  force  from  Aristoteles’  great  disciple  the  exclama- 
tion „were  I not  Alexander,  I should  wish  to  be  Diogenes*,  and 
many  a similar  sentiment  on  the  part  of  Christian  anachoritism, 
asceticism,  self-denial  and  world -abnegation  has  been  held  up  for 
unqualified  admiration;  and  that  „ walking  across  the  room*  of  his 
by  way  of  refuting  Zeno’s  argument  that  there  is  no  such  thing  at 
motion  was,  at  least,  more  satisfactory  than  Dr.  Johnson’s  attempt 
to  refute  Bishop  Berkeley’s  Idealism  by  „ forcibly  striking  his  foot 
against  a large  stone.*  — In  the  spiritual  world  of  man  Puritanism, 
Quakerism,  Carlylism,  and  even  Rousseauism  and  Owenism  with 
their  practical  simplicity,  their  contempt  of  luxury,  their  growling 
at  forms  and  formulas,  their  appeal  to  inborn  liberty  and  natural 
equality  ever  had  and  ever  will  have  their  right  and  their  wisdom 
beside  all  speculations  and  systems  about  what  is  and  remains  * 
tnystery,  of  which  we  „find  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 
act  and  to  be  is  ofttimes  more  satisfactory  than  to  argue  and  to 
reason ; to  feel  and  believe  that  one  has  in  one’s  self  the  woo  Otm, 
and  to  leave  the  enigma  of  existence  to  solve  itself  in  due  season. 

Pleasing,  therefore,  and  self-recommendatory  in  my  sight  are  the 
serious  and  high-minded  representations  of  him  which  the  rhetori- 
dan  Dio  Chrysostomos  has  given  m very  many  of  his  Orations,2) 
and  what  Epiktetos  (in  Arrian’s  Dissertations)  and  Demonax  (1° 
Lucian’s  biographical  sketch  of  him)  have  uttered  in  his  praise;  *n<i 
also  Wieland’s  didactic  novel, 3)  entitled  „the  Relics  of  Diogenes*, 

*)  Cf.  e.  g.  John  VII,  17.  2)  E.  g.  Diogenes,  or  the  Isthmian  discourse » 
Diogenes,  or  concerning  servants:  Diogenes,  or  concerning  virtue.  9) 
3III  of  Us  SStatr., 
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M Didjfnd  Wtt  ©htopt),  Booms  to  mer  as  for  as  its  design 
goes,  worthy  of  approbation;  but  alas!  as  for  the  execution,  — it 
is  simply  genuinely  Wielandisb,  and,  therefore,  as  for  as  a Wieland 
could  be  a Voltaire  either  in  vivacity  or  frivolity,  extremely  flippant, 
shallow,  and  not  a little  disgusting.  The  critical  Essay  prefixed  to 
it  as  Prefacfe  would  have  done  its  destined  work  much  better,  if 
its  author  had  not  suffixed  to  it  bis,  to  my  taste,  miserable  chatte- 
rings  and  tales. 

It  is,  I presume,  not  very  probable,  though  Diogenes  LaSrtius 
affirms  the  contrary,  that  Diogenes  of  Sinope  wrote  any  books,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable,  according  to  the  dicta  of  modern  critics, 
that  even  the  few  epistles  which  Diogenes  Lagrtius  communicates, 
are  spurious.  However,  certain  sayings  of  his  which,  for  aught  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  are  genuine,  cannot  fail  to  convince  us  of 
What  the  affinity  of  the  Cynic  school  to  the  affiliated  Stoa  might 
induce  us  a priori  to  assume,  viz.  that  he  approved  of  suicide,  and 
that,  indeed,  the  entire  Cynic  school  was  as  favorable  to  suicide  as 
die  Stoa,  if  not  even  more  so,  though  less  by  logical  argument  and 
brilliant  declamation  than  by  off-hand  speech  and  actual  practice. 
The  moat  striking  and  characteristic  among  such  sayings  for  our 
purpose  shall  here  find  a place.1) 

Some  person  complained  to  him  of  his  own  unfitness  for  philo- 
sophy, whereupon  Diogenes  replied:  „why,  then,  do  you  live,  if 
you  do  not  seek  to  live  well?*  He  was  accustomed  to  say:  „for 
life  one  must  always  have  in  readiness  either  Reason,  or  a Rope.* 
A miser  having  addressed  him  in  the  following  words  „I’ll  give  yon 
something,  if  you  can  persuade  me*,  Diogenes  replied:  „if  I could 
persuade  you,  I should  like  to  persuade  you  to  hang  yourself.* 
When  Antisthenes , his  teacher,  in  the  agony  of  death,  expressed 
the  desire  for  a friend  who  should  free  him  from  pain,  Diogenes 
offered  him  a dagger,  accompanying  the  offer  with  the  words:  „this 
will  do  it.*  He  exhorted  Speusippus,  who  had  become  lame  in  his 
feet,  to  destroy  himself;  wrote  a letter  to  the  king  of  the  Persians 
in  which  he  asserted  that  the  Athenians  would  prefer  a voluntary 
death  to  servitude;  and  was  wont  to  say  or,  somewhere  says,  that 


4)  Vide  Diogenes  Laertius  in  the  lives  of  Antisthenes,  Speusippus,  Ktates, 
Diogenes,  Metrokles,  Menippus,  Menedemos;  Arrian’s  Dissertt.  lib.  IV,  c.  1; 
and  cf.  Lucian’s  biographies  of  Demonax  and  Peregrinus  Proteus,  for  all  that 
will  be  stated  in  the  remainder  of  this  $. 
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there  was  only  one  means  of  liberty,  vie.  to  (he  without  repugnance, 
or,  a voluntary  death. 

When  the  Orphic  priest  had  been  telling  Antisthenes  that  those 
initiated  into  the  Orphic  mysteries  would  enjoy  great  felicity  in  the 
world  to  come,  Antisthenes  said  to  him:  „why,  then,  do  you  not  die»“ 
To  Krates  the  following  couplet  is  ascribed: 

*Epa>?a  uauu  Xijioc,  et  Ik  |ii],  Xpovoc' 

£av  8*  Touxotc  jmj  8uvt|  XpijsOat,  ppoXo?, 

Several  of  the  most  celebrated  disciples  of  the  Cynic  school  died 
by  their  own  hands,  e.  g.  some  of  those  mentioned  in  the  last 
foot-note. 


§.  28.  EP1KUR1SM. 

Of  course,  it  forms  no  part  of  our  present  task  to  concern  our- 
selves in  the  abstract  and  in  general  with  the  question , whether 
aodaijiovta,  which  was  and  remained  the  chief  motto  of  Epikuros  and 
his  disciples,  be  a just  principle  of  any  ethical  system,  and  the  right 
aim  of  human  endeavor.  The  mere  term  in  and  by  itself  (vide 
§.  13)  has  a wide  and  deep  meaning,  and,  doubtless,  also  a loftier 
and  purer  one.  than  most  of  us  now-a-days,  remembering  the  well- 
known  „Epicuri  de  grege  porcus* , and  accustomed  to  the  current 
expression  ^Epicureanism^,  are  in  the  habit  of  affixing  to  it;  as,* 
indeed,  the  life  and  character  of  Epikuros  himself,  if  used  as  a 
commentary  upon  it,  may  and  must  sufficiently  teach  us,  though  we 
should  not  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  his  System.  In  Christian 
ages,  too,  much  has  been  said  for  it,  or,  at  least,  for  something 
not  essentially  unlike  it,  by  philanthropic,  or  sentimental,  or  pietistic, 
or  aesthetical  thinkers,  e.  g.  Helvetius,  Young,  Doddridge,  Schiller; 
much,  also,  has  been  said  against  it,  more  especially  both  by  hyper- 
religious or  pseudo-religious  ascetic  and  fanatic  preachers  of  penance 
and  self- mortification,  and  by  severe  thinkers  and  stern  moralists, 
e.  g.  Kant,  Fichte,  Carlyle. 

But,  what  is  here,  methinks,  incumbent  upon  us,  by  way  of  in- 
troduction to,  and  preparation  for,  the  testimonies  we  shall  presently 
have  to  deal  with,  will  be  to  make  a few  simple  remarks  on  the 
probable  relation,  or,  rather,  the  necessary  influence,  of  the  eudai- 
monistic  theory  in  Classical  Epicurism  to  and  upon  the  topic  we 
are  now  enquiring  into. 
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1.  Epflcnros,  as  we  know,  limits  eud&lmonia  to  this  life  atone; 
and,  if  we  conceive  his  eudaimonia  even  in  the  most  spiritual  and 
etherial  sense,  i.  e.  as  a certain  kind  and  measure  of  equilibrium 
and  harmony  between  our  faculties  and  passions,  the  Supreme  Good 
is  anything  but  easy  to  attain  to.  I will  illustrate  what  I mean  by 
a parallel.  Cassius,  who  was  an  Epikurist,  and  had  already  medita- 
ted dispatching  himself,  when  he  fancied  the  conspiracy  against  Cae- 
sar discovered,  questioned  his  fellow-patriot  and  fellow-captain,  what 
he  intended  to  do  in  case  victory  should  decide  against  them  on 
the  plains  of  Philippi;  and  Markus  Brutus  on  this  occasion,  after 
having  admitted  that  his  earlier  philosophic  (Platonic)  views  had 
induced  him  to  condemn  even  the  suicide  of  his  maternal  uncle  and 
father-in-law,  Cato  Uticensis,  concludes  his  reply  by  the  confession 
vovl  tf&XXoto;  iv  tocTc  ftvofim. *)  Well,  then,  when  the  battle 

was  lost,  this  same  Brutus  not  .only  urged  suicide,  though  in  vain, 
upon  his  fellow- fugitives,  and  himself  sought  death  at  the  hands  of 
Strato,  as  we  learnt  in  §.  10,  but  gave  utterance  to  a final  con- 
fession of  faith  which  is  to  about  the  following  effect:2)  ^miserable 
Virtue,  empty  word!  I exercised  thee  as  truth,  yet  thou  becamest 
Fortune’s  slave."  The  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  on  the  con- 
trary, fought  from  first  to  last  what  he  emphatically  and  justly 
terms  „the  good  fight",  a fight  against  all  delusive  falsehoods  and 
juggling  deceptions,  a fight  of  resignation  and  sorrow,  an  efficacious 
and  a victorious  fight  in  which  he  overcame  all  despair,  howsoever 
much  he  was  disappointed,  and  triumphed  over  all  temptations, 
howsoever  hardly  they  might  buffet  him;  and,  if  we  question  him 
about  the  principles  of  his  sustaining  morality  and  the  source  of  his 
Inward  strength , he  points  to  unseen , eternal  Realities  in  opposition 
to  external,  transient  Phenomena:3)  „if  in  this  life  only  we  have 
hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable."  We  may, 
perhaps,  think  and  say  that  Paul’s  theory  was  not  absolutely  right , 
that  the  quoted  sentiment  is  one-sided,  only  half-true ; but  we  must 
admit  that  its  practical  workings  were,  at  all  events,  noble  and 
heroic  to  the  uttermost;  — and,  in  the  same  breath,  we  cannot  fail 
to  allow  that,  howsoever  pathetically  sublime  Brutus’  confession  may 


0 Vitae  parallelne,  edid.  Reiske,  T.  V,  p.  416.  *)  Dio  Cassius  lib.  47, 
c.  49,  and  Florus  IV,  7.  On  the  various  sources  and  forms  of  this  exclama- 
tion vide  Long’s  note  on  ch.  51  in  his  Translation  of  Plutarch’s  life  of  Brutus. 
»)  1 Cor.  XV,  19. 
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Meift , it  intoives  a feared  -untruth , and  that,  howsoever  grandly 
tragic  his  death  may  seem*  it  was  but  the  fruit  of  a solely  eodafr- 
monistic,  and,  therefore,  practically  dangerous  and  fallacious,  system 
of  Religion,  Ethics,  Life. 

2.  It  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  such  a system  as  Epikuros’  that 
it  should  become  conceived  and  treated  the  longer  the  more  in  a 
less  elevating  and  spiritual  manner,  that  the  notion  of  sodoipovta 
should  degenerate  into  that  of  real  sensuality  and  carnality,  and 
that  the  coveting  of  bakpjola  should  identify  itself  with  flight  from 
all  and  every  mere  discomfort  and  disturbance.  If,  now,  perfect 
self- contentment  and  complete  tranquillity  even  in  the  higher  sense 
be  difficult  to  compass  in  the  sphere  of  morality  alone,  a fortiori, 
enjoyment  of  a more  unstable  and  perishable  nature,  if  sought  as 
the  final  purpose  of  existence,  is  still  more  likely  to  become  perilled, 
disturbed,  destroyed,  sooner  or  later,  like  onto  „that  house  built 
upon  sand,  and  the  stream  beat  vehemently  against  it,  and  imme- 
diately it  fell,  and  the  ruin  thereof  was  great.*  What  should  then 
detain  the  unsuccessful  candidate  in  life  ? what  prevent  his  arm  from 
inflicting  self-liberation’s  blow  ? And  thus,  consequently,  if  the  Master 
had  pronounced  suicide  lawful  in  extreme  cases,  the  Disciples  would, 
In  the  onward  and  downward  course  of  the  system,  declare  it  per- 
missible on  trivial  occasions,  so  that  ultimately  the  practioe  of  suicide 
would  become  far  more  frequent  under  the  influence  and  sanction 
of  Epikurism  than  Epikuros  himself,  perhaps,  had  ever  intended  it 
to  become. 

3.  Not  to  fear  death  — belonged  to  the  essentials  of  Epikuric 
eudaimonia  and  apalgesia,  and  injunctions  and  exhortations  to  this 
effect  are  of  extreme  frequency  in  the  writings  of  the  Epikuriste. 
Of  course,  the  mere  non-fearing  of  death  does  not  in  any  imme- 
diate manner  involve  the  voluntary  casting  away  of  life.  But,  oti 
the  one  hand,  if  such  non-fear  be  constantly  reiterated  as  a primary 
virtue,  as  a necessity  of  happiness,  it  is  naturally  apt  to  generate, 
gradually  and  imperceptibly,  such  indifference  to  life  and  such  reck- 
lessness of  death  as  must  render  the  desire  to  seek  death  predomi- 
nant over  every  natural  or  moral  attachment  to  life,  when  any  ur- 
gent or  imaginary  cause  for  departure  presents  itself.  And,  on  the 
Other  hand,  we  might,  perhaps,  say  that  those  who  fear  nothing 
from  death,  may  and  will  easily  feel  tempted  to  expect  and  demand 
everything  from  it  — in  critical  and  trying  moments. 
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L EpOtorta  (in  tfee  3rd  orat  a.  C.). 

Albeit  Antiquity  iaforas  us  that  300  writings  of  one  sort  or  the 
other  proceeded  from  the  fertile  brain  and  induetrioue  pen  of  this 
philosopher,  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  of  them  have  long  since  drif- 
ted away  on  the  stream  of  time.  Thence,  a certain  measure  of 
uncertainty  would  seem  to  prevail  on  the  question,  whether  he  himself 
was,  or  was  not,  really  favorahle  to  suicide*  But  of  this  by  and 
by.  As  the  matter  stands,  i.  e.  in  default  of  any  such  direct  and 
distinct  passaged  as  we  met  with  in  e.  g.  Plato  and  Aristotelee,  we 
cannot  put  forth  any  definite  assertion  either  of  others  or  our  own; 
and  thus  the  wisest  and  safest  plan  to  pursue  will  be  that  of  simply 
collecting  and  arranging  the  very  scattered  and  somewhat  vagfee 
extant  ancient  testimonies  which  I shall  give  in  their  original  fon&| 
partly,  because  more  or  less  different  readings  lurk  in  some  of  them, 
hut  chiefly  that  the  student  himself  may  the  better  compare  and 
weigh  their  import  and  purport. 

From  the  following  passage  which  Diogenes  La&rtius1)  ascribes 
to  Epikutes,  it  will  be  dear  that  the  latter  considered  suicide,  at 
all  events,  permissible  under  certain  circumstances.  U 8s  ^ dtavota 
too  tijjc  oopxcx;  xeXooc  xttl  rclpa xo$  XapoDoa  tov  JiuXoytojiov  xal  tooc 
5*£p  too  ouovck  <popoo$  IxXooaoa,  xiv  kovtoXt)  j3tov  wapeoxsoaoe  xal 
ooftiv  Ixt  too  inetpoo  x?ovoo  npooeSerjlhjiier  aXX’  outs  &puye  xqv 
iflwrpj  ood’  Tjvt xa  ttjv  JSotytoy^v  1%  too  t&  npaYpaxa  nape- 
Oxeuaaev,  aAX’  ok  &Xetrcouoa  xi  too  ioptaroo  pioo  xaxiorpecpsv. 
And  two  sayings  of  the  same  philosopher’s  which  Seneca3)  quotes, 
are  manifestly,  also,  to  the  effect  that  man  mag  take  away  his  own 
life*  — But  more  than  this.  Epieuros  considered  it  a species  of 
duly  for  man  to  hie  himself  away  out  of  life,  when  its  ills  or  pains 
are  such  as  appear  to  him  insupportable.  At  least,  the  following 
passage  in  his  epistle  to  Menoikys3)  seems  to  me  to  warrant  in- 
ferentially  such  an  interpretation.  Speaking  of  the  aofoc,  he  says: 
ceorcep  8i  to  oro'ov  oo  to  rcXelov  xavrcbc,  iXXa  x6  fjdtaxov  atpeixcu, 
ooxrn  xal  xpovov  oo  tov  pqxiaxov,  aXXa  tov  ^jitaxov  xapmCexae. 
- — Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  certainly  find  this  view  ex- 
pressly ascribed  to  him  in  several  of  Cicero’s  critico  - philosophical 


*)  VoL  I,  p.  669.  1 wifi,  however,  give  this  longish  passage  according 
to  Hubner’s  revision  in  his  edition  of  1831,  yol.  II,  599,  where  the  scholar 
will  find  in  the  appended  notes  the  multifarious  existent  lectiones  variae  quo* 
ted,  though  not  discussed.  *J  Epp.  12  and  26.  D.  L.  voL  1,  p.  656. 
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writings.  *)  For  instance,  Lucius  Manlius  Torquatos,  in  his  defence 
Of  Epikuros,  whilst  speaking  of  fortitude  in  reference  to  pains,  says: 
„if  they  be  supportable,  we  bear  them;  if  not,  aequo  animo  e vita, 
quum  ea  non  placeat,  tamquam  a theatro  exeamus.44  The  wise  man, 
according  to  Epikuros,  „non  dubitat  si  ita  melius  sit,  migrare  de 
vitatf  (i.  e.  in  general  = „si  melius  est  discedere,  disced©.44).  — 
Yet,  Seneca 3)  clearly  intimates  that  Epikuros,  nevertheless,  con- 
sidered suicide  ridiculous,  if  committed  from  mere  satiety  of  life, 
and  contemptible,  if  committed  from  sheer  fear  of  death.  Epikuros 
himself,  in  the  above  quoted  epistle  to  Menoikys,3)  speaks  thus: 
a XX’  ot  rcoXXot  (in  opposition  to  6 0096c)  Oavaxov  ink  pb  «c 
pdytoxov  xmv  xaxtbv  ^peuyoootv,  oxe  8e  toe  &varcaootv  xm  b x<p  Gp 
Ojxouatv  (or:  xtov  e.  x.  C?jv  xax&v  uoOouatv),  x.  x.  L And  Diogenes 
Laertius t)  supposes,  for  instance,  an  Epikuric  philosopher  conra- 
giously  waging  warfare  of  resistance  to  Fortune  or  Fate  (xuxfl  xs 
ivxtxaSeoOat).  Vide,  however,  what  we  said  in  §.  19  on  the  Epi- 
kuric Lucretius. 

From  these  ipsissima  verba  of  Epikuros’  and  these  ancient  testi- 
monies the  reader  must  draw  his  own  inference  which  will,  I pre- 
sume, be:  that  our  philosopher  himself  relatively  approved  of  soi- 
eide.  However,  I will  add  the  opinions  of  two  or  three  modern 
Writers. 

The  celebrated  French  philosopher  and  mathematician,  Petros 
Oassendi,  has  written  sundry  more  or  less  lengthy  and  very  learned 
hooks  in  illustration  and  partial  vindication  of  ancient  Epikurism,  s 
Bystem  he  had  imbibed  a singular  admiration  of.  From  one  o( 
them5)  I will  extract  the  following  r&utnd  in  regard  to  our  topic. 
„Si  enim  persuasus  hoc  dicit,  quamobrem  non  statim  abit  ipse  0 
vita?  id  nimirum  illi,  si  rem  modo  serio  deliberavit,  promptum  est 
Sin  joco  dicit,  insane  facit;  cum  hae  non  sint  res,  quae  jocum  ad- 
mittant.  Sed  nempe  est  in  ipsa  quidpiam  per  se  amabile;  illique 
idcirco  non  minus  objurgandi  sunt,  qui  mortem  concupiscunt , quam 
qui  ipsam  timent.  Quid  esse  profecto  tarn  ridiculum  potest,  quam 
mortem  appetere,  cum  vitam  tibi  inquielam  feceris  metu  mortis?  aut 


*)  De  Finibus,  lib.  I,  c.  15  and  c.  19,  with  which  cf.  lib.  II,  c.  19,  M*d 
T.  Q.  lib.  V,  c.  40.  Vide,  however,  §.  30.  2)  Epist.  24  towards  the  end. 
•)  Vol.  I,  p.  655.  4)  Ibid.  p.  653.  5)  Syntagma  phitosopbiae  Epicuri,  cum  ro* 
futationibus  dogmatum  quae  contra  Fidem  Cbristianam  ab  eo  asserts  sunt, 
1659.  Pars  HI,  c.  XXI,  p.  469. 
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prae  vitae  taedio  correre  ad  mortem,  cum  genera  vitae  effeceris,  ut 
eurrendum  ad  mortem  foret.  Id  itaque  potius  curandum,  ne  tibi  vita 
displiceat,  neque  dimittere  earn  velis,  nisi  te  aut  Natura  vocety  out 
iniolerabiUs  quispiam  cams . Ob  id  scilicet  meditandum  est,  utrum 
commodius  sit,  vel  mortem  transire  ad  nos,  vel  nos  ad  mortem.  £tenim 
malum  quidem  est  in  necessitate  vivere,  sed  in  necessitate  viverc  neces~ 
sitas  nulla  est , quando  Natura  nobis  dedit  ut  aditum  ad  vitam  unum , 
ita  exitus  ab  ea  multos . Quanquam,  si  interdum  contingat,  ut  fugien- 
dum,  ac  properandum  sit,  antequam  alia  vis  major  interveniat,  quae 
libertatem  auferat  recedendi:  nibilominus  nihil  est  tentandum,  nisi  cum 
apte  poterit,  tempestiveque  tentari.  Cum  vero  illud  tempus,  quod  fuerit 
diu  captatum,  venerit,  turn  demum  exsiliendum  est . Neque  enim  par 
est  dormitare  ilium,  qui  de  fuga  cogitat ; neque  non  debemus  sperare 
etiam  ex  difficillimis  salutarem  exitum,  si  nec  properemus  ante  tem- 
pos, nec  cessemus  in  tempore. u — To  which  remarks  Gassendi  ap- 
pends the  following  brief  notice:  „quae  repetitur  etiam  hocce  loco 
ImpietaSy  refutata  fuse  habetur  cum  diximus  esse  Animos  hominum 
immortales*  (p.  29sqq.). 

Bnonafede  (p.  123)  asserts  that  Gassendi  had  in  his  Ethicae,  lib.  I, 
c.  1,  considerably  softened  this  construction  of  Epikuros’  teachings; 
but  this  work  I have  been  unable  to  find  (does  it  indeed  exist  at  all  ?) ; 
Btaudlin,  at  all  events,  is  not  dear  with  himself  about  Epikuros’  tenets, 
inclines  to  regard  thejn  as  antagonistic  to  suicide  (pp.  44,  4$),  but 
yet  again  modifies  this  affirmation  considerably  (ibid.  p.  55). 

Here  one  brief  word  about  Diogenes  Laertius  (in  the  3rd  cent, 
p.  C.)  himself.  Inasmuch  as  he  has  devoted  the  entire  tenth  book 
of  his  dry  chronicle  of  philosophic  systems  and  schools  to  Epikuros 
solely,  and  thus  not  only  discusses  the  thinker  of  Gargettos  at  far 
greater  length  than  he  does  any  other  ancient  philosopher,  but  also 
speaks  of  his  doctrines  with  something  very  like  evident  predilection, 
it  has,  I believe,  been  pretty  generally  supposed  that  he  himself 
was  an  adherent  of  Epikurism.  At  all  events,  however,  his  own 
sentiments  touching  suicide  are  to  be  found  singly  and  solely  in 
sundry  of  those  somewhat  pointless  epigrammatic  epitaphs  which  he 
occasionally  appends  to  his  biographic  notices  of  real  or  supposed 
suicidal  teachers.  But  the  said  epitaphic  epigrams  yield,  unfortuna- 
tely, self- contradictory  results.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  those  on 
Anaxagoras  and  Menedemos  he  seems  to  disapprove  of  suicide  as 
a cowardly  act,  whereas  the  opposite  view  might  be  inferred  from 
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those  on  Kleanthes  and  Aristo  teles  (?).  By  the  by,  one  Incidental 
remark  suggests  itself  in  connexion  with  the  last  word  behind  which 
we  have  placed  a note  of  interrogation,  and  may,  perhaps,  most 
fitly  find  a place  here. 

If  the  more  ancient  portions  of  classical  history  in  general,  ex* 
cept  in  some  of  their  broad  and  leading  political  and  martial  fear 
tores,  be  oftentimes  extremely  uncertain  and  fabulous,  such  parties* 
lars  as  have  reached  us  concerning  men  whose  deeds  were  rather 
of  a mental  than  of  a social  character,  whose  fives  belonged  rather 
to  the  Study  than  to  the  State  must,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  more 
especially  so.  There  was  comparatively  little  of  what  is  externally 
striking  to  tell  about  such  persons,  and,  therefore,  the  temptation 
was  all  the  greater  to  invent  all  sorts  of  strange  things  concerning 
them,  since  it  seemed  proper  in  those  days  that  they  should  have 
been  also  in  ontward  destiny  somewhat  peculiar;  and  the  reports, 
through  constant  repetition  and  amplification,  gradually  passed  ever 
into  more  or  less  accredited  records.  To  render  ourselves  fully  afire 
to  the  fact  that  very  much  of  what  is  occasionally  related  by  am 
cient  writers  touching  the  career  of  philosophers,  poets,  lawgivers 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  unless  It  have  strong  and  clear  internal  pro* 
bability  in  its  favor,  it  is  only  neeessary  to  listen  to  all  theimag* 
nary  or  presumptive,  fictitious  or  exaggerated,  whether  adorning  or 
detracting,  stuff  we  even  now-a-days  currently  hear  about  what  has 
happened  to,  or  been  done  by,  e.  g.  certain  great  philosophers,  i m 
fidels,  saints,  popular  preachers.  Therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we 
must  receive  only  with  exceeding  distrust,  as  very  many  other  itenty 
so  the  circumstance  of  a suicidal  end  which  Diogenes  Laertius  sad 
several  other  antique  biographers  so  liberally  ascribe  to  the  philo* 
sophers,  and  also  to  the  poets  aud  lawgivers,  of  classical f mere 
especially,  Greek  antiquity.  On  this  account  I did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  mention  in  earlier  $ of  this  Chapter  that  some  aihfl* 
writers  have  declared  that  e.  g.  Pythagoras  and  even  Orpheus  F*’ 
rished  by  their  own  hands,  that  Speusippus,  the  nephew  and  aucesMO* 
of  Plato,  inflicted  death  upon  himself,  that  the  death  of  AristotelsS 
was  voluntary,  and  that  many  modem  writers,  besides  the  church* 
fathers  and  later  bigots  who  eagerly  snatched  np  whatever  tale 
seemed  to  tarnish  the  fame  of  classical  paganism,  have  given  cre- 
dence to  each  statements,  e.  g.  Tiedemann  as  regards  Orpheus  a M 
Pythagoras,  Buhl*  at  regarde  Aristotle.  Yet,  » ajnaU  mMSW# 
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criticism  would  often  suffice  to  refute  the  said  tales  quite  satisfac- 
torily* I will  here,  by  way  of  exemplification,  limit  myself  to  Ari- 
stotle, since  Stahr’s  very  accurate  and  detailed,  though,  perhaps, 
somewhat  partially  composed,  life  of  the  Stagirite  affords  ns  very 
copious  materials,  several  pages  *)  of  which  are  devoted  to  oar  very 
question.  The  historical  evidence  which  Stahr  adduces  and  exami- 
nes is,  doubtless,  such  as  might  justify  him  in  rejecting  decidedly  the 
story  or,  rather,  stories  about  the  Stag! rite’s  having  either  poisoned 
or  drowned  himself;  but  I cannot  agree  with  him  either  that  we 
should  have  to  view  his  suicide,  if  he  bad  committed  it,  as  „eitt 
SJtalci" , or  that,  because  Aristoteles  in  his  writings  had  declared 
suicide  ili#",  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  become  gqilty 

of  it  himself.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  we  must  suppose  that  in  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  instances  the  ancient  writers  themselves, 
In  whose  sight  suicide  was  laudable,  not  a stigma,  intended  their 
tides  to  be  panegyrical  rather  than  otherwise;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  hi  ancient  just  as  little  as  in  modem  times  can  we  reasonably 
take  for  granted  that,  beeause  a philosopher  denounces  this  or  that 
In  his  writings,  he  will,  therefore,  in  time  of  need  and  test  act  up 
to  his  own  theory.  Try,  for  instance,  our  own  sort  of  Aristotle, 
Lord  Bacon  of  Verulam , by  his  own  philosophy,  and  — what  a 
foiling  off  in  action,  practice,  the  man  from  his  thoughts,  precepts, 
books!  — 

IL  Pliny  the  Elder  (in  the  1st  cent  p.  C.). 

It  is  true,  the  only  extant  work  of  this  studious  man’s  and  vo- 
luminous writer’s,  the  thirty  seven  books  of  Natural  History,  from 
which  we  have  already  more  than  once  quoted  and  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  more  than  once  again  in  the  sequel, 
contains  researches  upon  or,  rather,  compilations  and  anecdotes  about, 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  nature,  and  is  very  far  from  exhibi- 
ting to  ns  its  author  exactly  as  a speculative  thinker  on  ethical 
questions.  Thence,  there  exists  some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  was, 
•v  was  not,  an  Epikurist. 2)  The  greater  number  of  modem  writers, 
however,  would  seem  to  have  deeided  this  question  affirmatively;*) 
and  to  me  individually  it  appears  scarcely  possible  to  peruse  either 

*)  pp.  151 — 156  of  $$etl  I of  his  already  quoted  Krtfletelta.  *)  Vide 
e.  g.  Krug,  fyuitootttrbu#  Ux  p&tlefarttfaen  r ©.  111.  pp.  271, 

£9.  *)  Vide  e.  g.JBtttytu*’  GmttfctUsittoibit  s.  v.  Epikur,  and  Good  in 
o laborious  dissertation  he  has  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  l4tcrotip%  passim* 
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the  ridicule  with  which  he  treats  the  notion  of  the  Deity’s  concer- 
ning himself  about  human  affairs,  *)  or  the  boldness  with  which  he 
denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 2)  without  inferring  that  his  opi- 
nions on  those  main  problems  at  all  events  were  identical  with  the 
tenets  which  characterized  the  Epikuric  schooL  And,  indeed,  I have 
felt  myself,  after  a perusal  of  the  said  37  books,  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  following  verdict,  which  the  late  Hartley 
Coleridge,3)  the  kind-hearted  and  strong-brained,  but  wayward  and 
unfortunate  son  of  a greater,  but  not  a better,  sire,  pronounced  on 
the  work  under  mention,  could  exactly  mean:  „but  the  highest  re- 
commendation of  Pliny  is  his  moral  wisdom,  his  almost  Christian 
piety,  his  intelligent  humanity.  Of  all  the  Romans  he  was  the  least 
of  a Roman,  and  approximated  nearest  to  the  pure  idea  of  a man.* 
To  the  younger  Pliny,  methinks,  this  dictum  would  fajr  more  aptly 
apply.  — 

As  regards  our  immediate  topic,  too,  Pliny’s  views  are  Epikuric, 
nay,  almost  more  than  Epikuric,  i.  e.  somewhat  strongly  and  abso- 
lutely worded,  because  more  or  less  briefly  put  forth  and,  as  it 
were,  only  casually  introduced.  Two  of  his  pro -suicidal  ipsissima 
dicta  we  have  already  adduced  and  commented  upon  (§§.  14  and  IS) 
than  which  nothing  can  be  clearer,  cooler,  more  decisive;  but  his 
deliberate  conviction  of  the  perfect  lawfulness  of  suicide  is  likewise 
uttered  in  the  following  two  passages, 4)  according  to  the  second  of 
which  Nature  herself  has  kindly  supplied  man  with  various  poisons 
for  the  very  purpose  of  helping  him  to  a quiet,  painless,  decorous 
mode  of  self-destruction.  „Vitam  quidem  non  adeo  expetendam  ce n- 
semus,  ut  quoque  modo  trahenda  sit.  Quisquis  es  talis,  aegre  mo- 
rlere,  etiam  non  obscoenus  vixeris,  aut  nefandus.  Quapropter  hoc 
primum  quisque  in  remediis  animi  sui  habeat:  ex  omnibus  bonis, 
quae  homini  tribuit  natura,  nullum  melius  esse  tempestiva  morte: 
idque  in  ea  optimum,  quod  illam  sibi  quisque  praestare  poterit*  — 
„ Ula  (L  e.  Natura)  medicas  fundit  herbas,  et  semper  homini  partu- 
rit.  Quin  et  venena  nostri  misertane  instituisse  credi  potest:  ne  in 
taedio  vitae  fames,  mors  terrae  mentis  alienissima,  lenta  nos  con- 
sumeret  tabe:  ne  lacerum  corpus  abrupta  dispergerent : ne  laquei 
torqueret  poena  praepostera,  incluso  spiritu,  cui  quaeretur  exitus:  no 

*)  Lib.  II,  $.  5.  *)  Lib.  VII,  $.  56.  *)  Lives  of  the  illustrious  worthies 
•f  Yorkshire,  p.  301,  io  a note  on  the  life  of  Roger  Ascham.  4)  Lib.  XXVIII, 

S.  3,  and  Lib.  II,  S-  93- 
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in  profunda  quaesita  morte,  sepultura  pabulo  fieret:  ne  ferri  crucia- 
tus  scinderet  corpus.  Ita  est,  miserta  genuit  id,  cujus  facillimo  haustn, 
illibato  corpore,  et  cum  toto  sanguine  extingueremur,  nullo  labore, 
sitientibus  similes : qualiter  defunctos  non  volocris,  non  fera  attingeret, 
terraeque  servaretur,  qui  sibi  ipsi  perisset.  Yerum  fateamur,  terra 
nobis  malorum  remedium  genuit , nos  illud  vitae  fecimus  venepum.* 
It  seems  natural  enough  that  pur  Naturalist  should  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  existence  of  poisonous  herbs,  since,  perhaps,  vege- 
table  poisons  are,  for  reasons  I need  not  here  assign,  the  first 
which  man  in  a rude  state  discovers,  whence,  for  instance,  the  North 
American  Indians  (vide  the  next  Section)  would  seem  to  dispatch 
themselves  more  especially  by  means  of  them;  and  poison  in  one 
shape  or  the  other  was  evidently  a favorite  mode  of  self-destruction 
among,  at  least,  the  ancient  Greeks  (vide  what  will  be  said  in  the 
next  Chapter  e.  g.  on  the  state-potion  at  Massalia) ; moreover,  there 
are,  no  doubt,  innumerable  vegetable  poisons  which  kill  quickly  and 
safely,  as  well  as  such  as  kill  in  a tortureful  and  gradual  manner. 
But  it  does  seem  strange  that  our  Naturalist,  if  he  had  been  exactly 
what  Hartley  Coleridge  affirms,  should  have  fixed,  and  laid  so  much 
stress,  upon  this  purpose  of  nature  in  her  productions  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  rather  than  upon  the  prodigality  with  which  she  has 
in  roots,  berries,  leaves,  fruits  and  flowers  supplied  antidotes  to  al- 
most every  disease,  means  for  the  sustenance  of  human  life,  and 
beauty  and  refreshment,  hues  and  odors  to  cheer  the  heart  of  man 
and  enliven  the  scene  of  his  earthly  career.  Far  more  piously  even 
Cicero  incidentally  says:1)  „nec  tarn  fuit  hominum  generi  infensa 
atque  inimica  natura,  ut  corporibus  tot  res  salutares  invenerit.“  — 
On  one  clause  in  this  passage  of  Pliny’s,  viz.  his  horror  of  self- 
strangulation, we  have  commented  already  in  §.  9;  and  as  regards 

his  predilection  for  autochiria  venefica  I will  merely  remark  that  we 
shall  find  (vide  §.  32)  Plotinus  expressly  cautioning  his  disciples 
against  employing  poisons  as  a means  of  voluntary  exit. 

When  Montaigne2)  construes  a passage  (lib.  XXV,  §.  3)  into 
a declaration  on  the  part  of  Pliny  that  man  has  a right  to  kill 

himself,  he,  I may  in  passing  remark,  errs,  since  our  author  is  there 

simply  and  solely  speaking  of  an  illness  in  consequence  of  which 
one  ^vas  in  the  habit  of  killing  one’s  self.  We  might,  however, 

*)  T.  li.  IV,  c.  *7.  3)  Essaii,  liv.  2,  ch.  3. 
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compare  the  concluding  words  of  a narrative  of  his  (lib.  XXXVI, 
§.  24)  which  we  shall  give  in  full  in  §.  35,  on  whieh  same  occasion 
he  embraces  the  opportunity  of  scoffing  at  the  fear  which  the  Ro- 
man suicides  of  that  early  age  entertained  about  the  fate  of  their 
senseless  corpses.1) 

m.  Lucian  of  Samosata  (in  the  2nd  p.  C.). 

I was  for  some  time  in  doubt  with  myself,  whether  to  assign  a 
place  to  Lucian  at  all  in  this  Chapter,  since  he  certainly  can  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  belong  to  philosophers  in  the  strictist  sense  of  this 
term,  or,  if  a place  must  be  assigned  to  him,  whether  it  should  be 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Epikurists  exactly.  But  he  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
too  interesting  and,  likewise,  too  notorious  a writer  to  be  passed  by 
in  utter  silence,  since,  at  least,  one  passage  in  his  works  touches 
upon  our  topic  expressly,  and  has,  if  I mistake  not,  occasionally  been 
quoted  as  an  anti-suicidal  testimony,  and  since,  moreover,  we  shall 
have  to  revert  to  him  in  a later  Section  as  regards  his  mockery  of 
the  so-called  suicidal  tendencies  and  practices  of  the  early  Christians; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  palpably  will-of-the-wisped  it, 
as  it  were,  from  one  philosophic  hierophant  or  system  of  philosophy 
to  another,  as  humor  or  fancy,  experience  or  opportunity  might 
chance  to  lead  him,  and  langhed  in  his  sleeve  almost  at  each  by 
turns,  I incline  to  believe  Preller,  who  has  written  a very  elaborate 
article  on  our  satyrist  in  which  he,  whilst  enquiring  into  his  posi- 
tion to  philosophy  and  to  his  cotemporary  philosophers,  says:2)  „in 
his  later  years,  Lucian  appears  to  have  given  himself  up  entirely  to 
Epikuros  and  his  school,  of  which  he  speaks  repeatedly  (in  his 
Alexander)  with  quite  especial  reverence.  “ However,  taking  all  in 
all,  we  must,  I humbly  presume,  view  Lucian’s  position  even  to 
Epikurism  as  rather  negative  than  positive,  i.  e.  if  he  laughs  less  at 
it,  he  does  not  therefore  believe  firmly  in  it,  as,  indeed,  is  generally 
file  case  with  minds  and  characters  of  his  complexion,  in  which, 
more  or  less  Voltaire-like,  wit  and  frivolity  form  both  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively  the  prominent  ingredients.  Indeed,  Preller  says  ho 
a more  beautiful  manner  something  to  the  same  effect:9)  „the  po- 
sitive element  of  faith  and  conviction  is  wanting  to  him;  he  has  no 

*)  But  the  sentence  is  somewhat  obscurely  worded,  and  e.  g.  Grosso  has 
proposed  to  read  erubescemes  or  even  evanescens  instead  of  the  textual 
erubescens.  *)  In  Pauly’s  ftcahGncvcbp&bie  bet  ctafflftytt 
IV,  p.  1174  and  cf.  p.  1179.  *)  p.  1176. 
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enthusiasm , but  scoff  and  laughter.  He  belongs  to  those  negative 
and  critical  minds  which  so  frequently  make  their  appearance  in 
times  of  transition  and  baited  development  They  purify  the  air 
like  spring-storms,  loosen  the  soil  and  prepare  for  something  new 
whilst  annihilating  what  is  old.  But,  wheresoever  the  New  itself  is 
to  come,  positive  minds  are  needed.*  However,  to  our  especial  topic. 

Most  of  my  readers  are,  doubtless,  aware  that  a certain  Pere- 
grinos  Proteus  — a personage  in  no  respect  very  much  better, 
and  in  some  respects  very  much  worse,  than  Smollet’s  fictitious  Pe- 
regrine Pickle  — , was  a sort  of  Jack  of  all  Trades  in  the  days  of 
Lucian.  In  spite  of  his  flagrant  immoralities  and  his  intrinsic  utter 
worthlessness,  he  peddled  also  in  the  conversion  to  Christianity,  and 
in  the  profession  of  fervent  Christian  piety  and  seal.  There  were, 
doubtles,  even  in  that  age  too,  despite  the  ideal,  but  partially  imagi- 
nary, picture  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  fondly  framing  unto 
ourselves  of  the  early  state  of  the  Christians,  many  among  them 
who  were  silly  enough  to  fancy  that  to  confess  their  creed  and  be- 
long to  their  party  was  not  only  a sine  qua  non  of  moral  excellence, 
but  likewise  per  se  an  evidence  of  superior  merit  which  constituted 
an  undeniable  and  irresistible  claim  upon  their  benevolence  and  esteem. 
Thence,  we  need  not  wonder,  if  — and  this  was,  doubtless,  really 
the  case  — many  were  attracted  into  the  Christian  community,  partly, 
in  the  hope  of  rendering  their  previous  vices  and  follies,  whether 
black  or  venial,  forgotten,  and,  partly,  for  the  purpose  of  scouring 
to  themselves  protection  and  support  in  misfortune  and  poverty.  In 
this  respect,  our  hero  may  be  said  to  have  been  a very  striking 
prototype  and  a most  exact  pendant  of  numerous  canting  Hypocrites, 
Jewish  converts  and  psalm-singing  Methodists  in  our  own  time  and 
country.  As  they  but  too  speedily  enlist  the  sympathy,  and  — what 
is  a natural  consequence,  and  also  of  far  more  importance  to  them 
— gain  the  effectual  pecuniary  support,  of  many  a guileless  and 
short-sighted  evangelical  lady  or  proselytizing  parson,  and  even  suc- 
ceed, though  distinguished  neither  by  talents,  birth,  station,  amiabi- 
lity,  or  beauty,  in  becoming  noticed  and  spoken  of  as  something 
apart  and  distingu£,  as  objects  of  pious  fashion  and  themes  for  tea- 
table  chatter,  as  the  ephemeral  and  local  „ observed  of  all  obser- 
vers* — : so  he . 

Peregrinos’  career  having  been  as  checquered  and  harlequin-like 
(hence,  I ween,  his  cognomen  of  Proteus)  as  that  of  nefarious  im- 
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postors  of  the  Cagliostro  and  Casanova  school,  style  and  stamp  Is 
wont  to  be,  he  made  his  final  exit  oat  of  this  world  by  publicly 
burning  himself  to  death,  not  only  h la  Hercules  on  mount  Oeta, 
but  before  the  eyes  of  a vast  multitude  of  curious  spectators,  some- 
what in  the  style  of  the  Indians  Sphin&s  and  Sram&n&charyas  (vide 
the  next  Section),  at  Olympia  anno  165  p.  C.,  of  which  tragi-co* 
medy  Lucian  was  himself  an  eye-witness* 

Lucian,  now,  undertook  to  compose  upon  him  a sort  of  what 
we  might  in  modern  parlance  term  oraison  funbbre,  which  species 
of  literary  performance  has  in  all  ages  been  celebrated  rather  for 
eloquence  than  for  veridicality,  as  the  students  of  even  a Bossuet’s 
and  a Massillon’s  master -pieces  of  this  kind  cannot  fail  to  know; 
and  in  this  same  oration  the  following  passage  occurs : *)  &XP^V 
otfiai,  fxaXtara  jjlev  Ttepqidvsiv  xov  bavaxov,  xai  pi)  dparcereuetv  be  too 
Pcoo  — a dictum  by  which  he  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  denounce  suicide 
in  somewhat  Sokratic  or  Aristotelian  fashion,  and  which  is,  there- 
fore, wholly  anti-epicuric.  We  must,  however,  pay  attention  not  only 
to  Lucian’s  general  scope,  but  also  to  the  particular  context  of  this 
passage.  Lueian  designed  to  render  Peregrinos’  life  and  death,  his 
entire  character  and  conduct  ridiculous  and  contemptible:  wherefore 
he,  as  it  was  likely  and  natural  for  the  like  of  him  to  do,  that  he 
might  attain  to  his  end  more  surely  and  thoroughly,  branded  even 
the  suicidal  exit  of  Peregrinos,  objecting,  however,  less  to  the  sui- 
cide as  such  than  to  the  manner  which  our  spiritual  charlatan  had 
given  the  preference  to;  for  Lucian  distinctly  adds  that,  if  a man 
must  need  kill  himself,  he  ought  to  do  so  in  private , not  before  a 
numerous  concourse  of  people,  and,  moreover,  not  bum  himself, 
there  being  many  other  more  appropriate  and  sensible  methods  of 
self-dispatchment 

It  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  for  our  present  purpose, 
whether  the  general  or  specific  statements  of  Lucian’s  concerning 
Peregrinos  be  credible  or  the  contrary.  To  me  they  appear,  in  spite 
of  much  that  has  been  brought  forward  to  invalidate  them,  to  have 
every  mark  of  internal,  and  every  requisite  of  external,  verisimilitnde 
in  their  favor.3)  We  have  here,  of  course,. only  to  deal  with  the 


*)  De  morte  Peregrini,  §.  21,  Opera,  edid.  Lehmann,  T.  Vm,  p.  378. 
3)  Wieland  has  written  twenty  very  able  pages  , /fiber  hie  ©laubwfirbtgfrii  So* 
riant  in  fctnrn  *Ra(firi$ten  oom  fperegrtnut*,  and  the  result  he  arrives  at  is  to 
the  same  effect.  Vide  Lucian's  f&smntttty  ffirrft,  £$♦  111,  p*  91ff» 
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said  statements  as  far  as  onr  topic  is  concerned ; and  in  this  respect 
also  another  passage  most  interest  us.  Speaking  of  the  Christians 
at  this  period,  Lucian  says  with  not  only  veritable,  but  even  more 
than  needful,  Epicuric  mockery:1)  „for  these  poor  wretches  (xonco- 
fatpove?)  have  taken  into  their  heads  that  they  will  become  immor- 
tal,  body  and  soul,  and  live  unto  all  eternity:  whence  it  comes, 
then,  that  they  despise  death  and  that  many  of  them  even  run  vo- 
luntarily into  its  hands*  (xor^povoSoi  too  Oavaxoo,  xat  Ixdvxec  a5- 
tooc  imdeioaatv  ot  tcoXXoQ  Similar  testimonies  we  shall  hear  from 
Epictetos  and  Markus  Aurelius ; but  of  these  on  a later  occasion.  — 
What  is  here  incumbent  upon  as  is  merely  to  show  from  other 
writings  of  Lucian’s  that  the  above  anti-suicidal  utterances  of  his 
had  a mere  momentary  controversial  aim,  and  were  anything  but 
sincerely  meant  in  abstracto. 

. Lucian  has  penned  a most  graphic , and  even  pathetic  memoir 
on  a certain  Demonax,  a cotemporary  and  friend  of  his,  an  eclectic 
philosopher  who  more  or  less  wavered  between  Sokrates  and  Dio* 
genes,  and  who,  when  he,  being  then  nearly  100  years  old,  percei- 
ved that  he  was  „not  any  longer  able  to  help  himself,  addressed  to 
those  around  him  the  verses  with  which  the  criers  are  wont  to  an- 
nounce the  termination  of  the  public  games:  „the  combat,  the  giver 
of  the  fairest  prizes,  is  ended,  and  the  hour  bids  to  while  no  lon- 
ger.* From  this  moment,  he  abstained  from  food  or  drink,  and  de- 
parted out  of  the  world  as  cheerfully  as  all  who  had  known  him 
had  always  seen  him  during  his  whole  life.*  And,  what  is  Lucian’s 
estimate  of  this  suicidal  philosopher?  We  will  let  him  speak  for 
himself.2)  „ It  is  no  more  than  just  that  I should  erect  a monument 
also  to  Demonax  in  order  that  he  may  continue  to  live,  as  far  as 
I have  power  to  make  him  do  so,  in  the  memory  of  good  men, 
and  that  the  noblest  of  our  youth  who  incline  to  devote  themselves 
to  philosophy  may  not  be  compelled  to  form  themselves  only  after 
ancient  examples,  but  also  may  find  in  this  cotemporary  of  ours  the 
best  of  all  philosophers  I know  (Spiorov,  civ  otda  lyd),  cpiXooocpcov 
yevopevov),  a model  of  perfection  and  a goal  for  their  imitation.*  ..... 
„In  general,  it  was  his  greatest  care  to  render  himself  as  much  as 
possible  independent  of  all  other  things;  and,  as  soon  as  he  foun^ 
that  he  could  no  longer  be  sufficient  unto  himself,  he  went  volun- 


0 Ibid.  p.  271.  *)  Demonaciis  vita,  vol.  V,  pp.  221,  223. 
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tartly  out  of  tbe  world,  bequeathing  unto  the  beBt  among  the  Greeks 
copious  material  for  discoursing  a long  time  about  him.* 

Also,  passim  in  his  multifarious  writings,  he  invariably  speaks  of 
suicide,  when  it  incidentally  comes  into  his  way,  either  with  indiffe- 
rence, or  with  approbation.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a work  of  super- 
erogation  to  collect  and  cite  the  numerous  passages  to  this  effect 
I will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  referring  the  reader  to  e.  g. 
his  essay  on  the  ^runaway  slaves “,  in  which  the  cases  of  Peregrinos 
and  Empedokles  are  discussed  by  Jupiter  and  Apollo ; and  to  the 
10th  and  21st  of  his  ^dialogues  of  the  dead",  in  which  Mercury 
specifically  lauds  Menippus,  and  Cerberus  Menippus  and  Diogenes, 
for  having  died  a voluntary  death. 

§.  29.  ST01CI8M. 

Whereas  it  would  be  perfectly  possible,  and  quite  excusable,  to 
study  and  even  to  develop  the  chief  elements  of  the  previously  dis- 
cussed philosophical  systems  without  paying  any  particular  attention, 
or,  perhaps,  any  attention  at  all,  to  the  topic  of  our  present  enquiry, 
it  would  be  utterly  out  of  the  question  to  review  the  tenets  of  the 
Stoa  without  having  our  especial  theme  ever  and  anon  forced  upon 
our  consideration ; for  the  frequency  of  the  utterance  about,  and  the 
zealousness  of  the  advocacy  of,  suicide  constitute  such  an  essential 
ingredient  of  Stoicism  that,  whenever  we  think  or  speak  of  the  latter 
in  general,  such  utterance  and  advocacy  present  themselves  to  our 
mind  involuntarily  and  as  a matter  of  course.  The  individual  testi- 
monies of  the  coryphaei  of  this  renowned  school  we  will,  however, 
not  introduce  until  we  shall  previously  have  endeavored  to  familia- 
rize ourselves  with  the  main  links  in  that  pro -suicidal  chain  which 
the  Stoics  wound  round  their  argumentative  and  practical  doctrines; 
but  I must  observe  in  advance  that  the  chief  extant  writings  of  the 
disciples  of  Zeno  are  so  markedly  characterised  by  mere  similitadi- 
nary  declamatoriness  that  one  experiences  considerable  difficulty  in 
tracing  out  their  axiomata  and  reconciling  one’s  self  to  their  syllo- 
gisms even  touching  so  clear  and  weighty  a topic.  . 

1.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  works  of  the  Stoics  is  the  assertion 
that  life  and  death  belong  to  things  indifferent,  iiidfopa,  an  asser- 
tion not  by  any  means  peculiar  to  the  Stoics,  since  we  find  some- 
thing either  identical  with  it,  or  very  similar  to  it,  ascribed  e.  g.  to 
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Thales,  to  Pyrrho,  to  Aristippus  even,  at  least,  to  the  Cyrenaio 
school.  The  assertion  is,  however,  even  in  matters  trivial,  in  mat- 
ters merely  of  taste  and  feeling,  comparatively  absurd;  and  it  be- 
comes worse  than  merely  absurd,  when  applied  to  matters  in  which 
duty  has  a part,  to  matters  moral  and  momentous;  for,  if  we  place 
any  relation  of  life  sharply  and  fully  before  ourselves,  we  shall, 
surely,  discover  some  point  in  it  which  renders  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  action  a matter  more  or  less  consonant  with,  or  contrary  to,  duty; 
and  a fortiori,  when  the  question  proposed  is  that  of  either  volun- 
tarily quitting  life  altogether  or  remaining  longer  in  it ! The  Life  of 
man  is  not  an  odimpopov,  unless  the  self-conscious  spirit  of  man  itself 
be  so;  for  it  is  the  ethical  manifestation  of  this  spirit;  nor  is  Death 
an  o8ia<popov,  if  Life  be  none ; for  it  is  the  essential  withdrawal  of 
those  outward  materials  in  which  the  individual  human  mind  exer- 
cised its  inward  activities.  We  read  in  Diogenes  LaSrtius’  life  of 
Thales  that,  when  he  was  asked,  why  he,  then,  did  not  die?  his 
reply  was:  because  it  is  all  alike.  The  said  reply  is,  despite  its 
celebrity,  nugatory;  yet,  it  is,  at  all  events,  consistent,  far  more  rea- 
sonable and  legitimate,  at  least,  than  the  Stoic  answer  by  — vin- 
dication and  execution  of  suicide;  for  the  emphatic  glorification  of 
suicide  as  fitting  and  dutious  in  various  circumstances  manifestly  in- 
volved a decided  preference  of  death  to  life,  and  the  very  action  of 
self-slaughter  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  one  of  the  principles  from 
which  its  rationality  and  lawfulness  were  deduced. 

2.  In  the  writings  of  the  Stoics  we  find,  if  I mistake  not,  the 
Befitting  (to  xafiqxov)  invariably  used  as  synonymous  with  Duty, 
with  Virtue,  and,  consequently,  the  suitableness,  decorum  of  an  action 
formed  the  highest  and,  as  it  were,  the  only  standard  of  its  right 
or  wrong.  Thus  Stoic  ethics  could  scarcely  fail  to  arrive  at  some- 
thing extremely  relative  > at  something  more  or  less  subjective ; for 
fitness  easily  identified  itself  with  what  is  dependent  upon  circum- 
stances, or  conditioned  by  individual  character,  and  what  befits  might 
as  occasion  required  quickly  pass  over  into  what  happened  to  please. 
An  example  will  make  this  clear.  When  Cicero  (vide  the  next  §) 
wished  to  examine,  whether  the  Stoic  Cato’s  voluntary  death  was 
right  or  wrong,  he,  in  the  genuine  spirit  and  after  the  veritable 
fashion  of  the  Stoa  itself,  limits  himself  simply  to  the  investigation, 
whether  his  suicide  was,  or  was  not,  in  harmony  with  his  character, 
as  if  this  were  the  only  thing  of  importance,  the  sole  morally  de- 
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termining  point  Of  course,  it  was,  and  so  is  every  suicide  delibe- 
rately undertaken } calmly  commuted;  but  such  sort  of  consonance 
(convenience)  does  not  by  any  means  necessarily  establish  ethical 
justifiableness;  for  even  a very  worthy  and  lofty  character  may  be 
only  a one-sided  development  of  human  nature,  only  a but  too  fuU 
development  in  a certain  direction,  and  the  harmony  of  a particular 
action  may  be  rather  with  the  inferior  than  the  superior  elements 
of  such  a character.  Thus,  for  instance,  Cato’s  suicide  harmonized, 
we  might  say,  with  what  was  stubborn,  haughty,  self-sufficient,  Ac. 
in  him;  and,  inasmuch  as  these  specific  characteristics  in  his  own 
particular  nature  prevented  it  from  being  = Virtue,  the  fact  that 
death  appeared  to  him,  or  really  was,  more  in  harmony  with  his 
especial  case  than  life,  is  very  far  from  demonstrating  that  even 
such  suicide  is  right,  let  alone  — any  and  every  suicide.  The  act 
at  issue  seems  to  me  too  momentous  to  be  made  dependent  upon 
a position  which  is  at  all  times  questionable  and  fallible,  and  fre- 
quently evinces  itself  as  dangerous  and  erroneous. 

3.  I said  just  now  advisedly  „let  alone  — any  and  every  sui- 
cide." It  is  true,  when  we  read  in  the  Stoic  system  that  man  is 
lord  or  master  also  over  his  own  life,  this  is  said  apparently  only 
of  the  wise  man  (6  oo<po<;);  but  who,  then,  is  a wise  man?  Not 
only,  as  matter  of  course,  all  Stoics  as  such,  but  a vast  number  of 
other  people  besides ; for,  as  regards  the  question  of  suicide  at  least, 
the  Stoical  writers  were  anything  but  exclusive  or  sectarian,  so  that 
not  only  does  the  wise  man  xorc’  i.  e.  the  Stoic,  commit 

suicide  in  case  of  need,  but,  as  it  were,  the  very  commission  of 
suicide  would  seem  to  be  proof  sufficient  that  a man  was  wise. 
Thence , for  instance , Seneca  *)  extends  his  manifold  wordy , but 
brilliant,  eulogies  to  all  sorts  of  suicides,  whether  they  were  Stoics 
or  not,  educated  or  not,  from  Cato  and  Marcellinus  down  to  the 
young  Spartan  and  the  captive  German.  According  to  such  a test 
of  wisdom,  therefore,  many  a person,  for  no  other  reason  and  in  no 
other  manner  particularly  „wise“,  might  feel  tempted  to  imagine 
himself  a veritable  od^o;,  when  and  because  the  desire  and  courage 
to  quit  life  voluntarily  had  seized  upon  him,  — just  as,  in  modem 
days,  among  ourselves,  perhaps,  more  especially,  many  a oerson 


*)  Vide  e.  *.  epp.  70,  77,  4,  13,  24.  66,  67,  71 ; de  prov.  lib.  I,  and  do 
consol*  ad  Marciam,  c.  1 and  c.  22. 
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fancies  himself  religions , when  and  because  he  chances  to  feel  in- 
clined and  disposed  to  conform  unto  some  merely  outward,  more  or 
less  dubious,  action,  e.  g.  regular  attendance  at  church  and  sacra- 
ment, which  Christian  theologians  prescribe  as  pious  and  godly. 

4.  Nor  is,  indeed,  a sort  of  theologic  unction  altogether  wanting 
even  in  the  Stoic  view  of  the  question  under  consideration;  for  the 
Divinity  is  drawn  into  the  subject,  here  really  a species  of  „Deus 
ex  machina*;  for,  if  I do  not  very  much  err,  the  matter  runs  thus: 
God  = Nature  = Reason  = man’s  own  wish,  choice,  will.  Let 
ns  look  at  this  more  closely.  If  the  „wise  man*  be  so  positioned 
of  mooded  that  to  quit  life  voluntarily  seems  to  him  in  accordance 
with  Nature,  Reason,  Virtue,  Decorum,  he  does  quit  life  voluntarily; 
for  to  remain  in  life  then  would  be  simply  of  the  two  things  between 
which  he  has  to  choose  the  one  more  opposed  to  tJ  xaWjxov ; in- 
deed, by  voluntarily  abandoning  life  he  does  nothing  more  than  li- 
berate the  soul  from  the  body,  from  those  untoward  environments 
of  temporal  existence  which  disturb  and  hinder  the  soul  in  its  high- 
er efficacy,  in  its  being,  moving  and  working  xaxi  to  xaWjxov; 
nay , when  the  activity  of  his  (Stoic)  life  is  checked , or  its  pur- 
pose frustrated,  the  Deity  itself  summons  him  to  depart  hence,  and 
not  to  obey  such  a summons  is  a proof  of  either  ridiculous  and 
contemptible  cowardice  or  undignified  and  degrading  animal  attach- 
ment to  sensuousness  and  terrestrialism.  And  this  same  Deity?  — 
"We  Christians,  in  genera^  whilst  endeavoring  to  realize  unto  our- 
selves what  we  call  a personal  and  an  objective  God,  i.  e.  just  such 
a God  as  appears  to  us  necessary  as  comfort,  when  misfortunes 
strike  and  bend  us,  just  such  a God  as  appears  to  us  requisite  as 
guidance,  when  the  problems  of  life  and  the  intricacies  of  society 
perplex  and  confound  us,  separate  Him  entirely  from  our  individual 
selves,  abstract  and  intensify  Him  into  the  complex  of  every  deepest 
and  purest  mental  and  moral  quality  we  can  conceive  of,  and  thus 
bid  whatever  is  human  and  finite  in  us  bow  down  in  humility,  trust, 
patience,  resignation  before  decrees  ifito  which  we  cannot  clearly 
see,  before  destinies  which  we  cannot  fully  control. 

Whatsoever  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  Jesus  and  the  Apostles 
uttered  concerning  the  Power  and  Wisdom,  the  Love  and  Mercy  of 
a Supreme  Being,  our  Maker  and  our  Father,  we  readily  attach  in 
our  thoughts,  feelings,  our  faith  and  life  to  this  our  God,  and  what- 
soever stands  written  in  the  sublimest  and  deroutest  passages  of  the 
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Old  and  the  New  Testament  we  would  fain  believe  and  take  as 
mandate  and  precept  from  Him.  The  question  with  us  is  not,  whe- 
ther all  our  thinking  and  believing,  howsoever  profound  and  fervent, 
can  create  such  a God,  if  He  exist  not:  unto  our  Faith,  our  Love, 
our  Hope  He  was,  is,  will  be;  — and,  if  the  ever-recurring  ques- 
tion in  earth’s  labyrinth  be:  »why  art  thou  so  vexed,  0 my  soul, 
and  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within  me?“  — the  hushing  voice 
ever-resounding  from  church-  and  chapel-bells  is:  „0  put  thy  trust 
in  God;  for  I will  yet  thank  him,  which  is  the  help  of  my  coun- 
tenance, and  my  God.“  Therefore,  we  do  connect  something  real 
and  practical  with  our  speech  about  ,,  forgetting*  or  „obeying“  God; 
we,  at  all  events,  mean  thereby  something  perfectly  intelligible  to 
all  thoughtful  and  earnest  men ; — and,  to  come  to  our  immediate 
subject,  it  is  not  a hollow  phrase  with  us,  if  we  say  that  man  ought 
to  be  reconciled  to  live,  because  our  breath  is  God’s  gift,  and  to 
die,  because  withdrawal  of  that  breath  is  God’s  deed.  — But  very 
differently,  I ween,  this  matter  stands  with  the  Stoic  philosophers  of 
classical  antiquity.  If  we,  too,  may  and  must  be  said  occasionally 
and  partially  to  accommodate  God  unto  ourselves,  they  may  and 
must  be  said  to  have  done  so  far  more  frequently  and  wholly.  If 
the  common  people  degraded  the  Divinities  into  beings  with  human 
forms,  passions,  sinnings,  the  subtle  thinkers  spiritualised  them  into, 
as  it  were,  philosophic  ideas  and  noble  sentiments,  and,  therefore, 
the  casuistries  of  their  own  brain  and  th^  passions  of  their  own  heart 
easily  became  unto  them  what  they  termed  „the  voice,  or  command, 
of  God.*  In  other  words,  their  God  was  subjective  solely,  •personal, 
as  it  were,  in  a non-theologic  sense;  their  own  Reason  and  Sensa- 
tion were  God.  And,  if  it  be  thus,  as  it,  I think,  is,  the  Stoic 
conception  and  representation  of  committing  self-destruction  with  the 
approbation,  on  the  summons,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Deity  means, 
when  given  in  faithful  paraphrastic  translation  into  Christian  diction, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  doing  so,  when  man  has  „good  and  so- 
lid reasons  for  preferring  death  to  life*,  doing  so  „with  due  reflec- 
tion*, doing  so,  because  he,  after  due  reflection,  sees  and  feels  him- 
self induced,  controlled,  compelled  to  deem  the  act  a moral  and 
social  ^necessity.44  What  corresponded  with  what  was  passing  in 
the  Stoic’s  own  soul,  what  responded  to  such  things  as  bis  own  in- 
clinations whispered  unto  him  — was,  as  far,  at  least,  as  our  sub- 
ject is  concerned,  Godl 
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5.  But,  to  return  to  that  same  Stoic  saying  that  „man  is  master 
and  lord  of  his  own  life.44  In  dozens  of  passages  of  the  writings 
of  the  Stoics  we  meet  with  the  phrases  „there  are  many  outlets 
oat  of  life*,  and  „the  door  is  open.*  Neither  sorcerer  nor  sage, 
neither  oracle  nor  philosophy  are  needed  to  certify  so  self-evident 
and  undeniable  a fact,  which,  moreover,  may  be  a consolation,  if 
you  like,  bat  which  is,  most  assuredly,  not  by  any  means  an  ar- 
gument, and  has,  indeed,  not  even  the  most  remote  bearing  upon 
the  definition  and  fixation  of  duty.  How  much  else  has  not  Nature 
placed  in  our  power!  The  question,  however,  is:  for  what  pur- 
poses, and  under  what  circumstances,  may  man  employ  that  which 
external  possibilities  have  placed  within  his  reach?  Thou  canst  slay 
thy  neighbour  as  well  as  thyself,  if  his  life  as  well  as  thy  own  be 
unbearable  or  inconvenient  unto  thee;  but  mayst  thou  therefore? 
But  this  only  by  the  way.  To  be  „lord  and  master  of  life*,  in  the 
deeper  and  deepest,  true  and  truest  sense  of  this  term,  even  accor- 
ding  to  the  Stoic  acceptation  also,  implies  — not  only  to  be  able 
to  cast  it  off  — , but,  likewise,  to  lord  it  over,  and  to  master  down, 
those  very  passions  or  sufferings  which  might  otherwise,  if  allowed 
to  gain  sovereign  sway  in  us,  induce  us  to  cast  it  off  And  herein, 
methinks,  lies  the  radical  blunder,  the  nparcov  <j«odo£,  of  the  entire 
Stoic  system,  as  far  as  our  topic  is  concerned,  and  the  tenet  of  the 
admissibility  and  necessity  of  suicide  becomes  a paradoxon,  question- 
able on  this  very  ground,  objectionable . for  this  very  reason.  Even 
Shakspeare  saw  this,  and  much  else,  not  because  he  knew  Greek 
or  Latin,  which  he,  probably,  did  not  know,  but  because  he  knew 
the  human  mind  and  heart  better  than  one  half  of  the  metaphysi- 
cians of  ancient  and  modem  times  put  together,  when  be  condensed 
his  estimate  and  critique  of  this  element  in  the  Stoic  system  into 
the  following  two  lines  which  Cassius  addresses  to  Brutus:1) 

„Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 

If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. a 

Indeed,  the  Stoics,  like  sundry  hyper -religionists  of  our  own  day, 
demanded  too  much , and  — performed  too  little . 

They  demanded  too  much.  — That  well-known  Stoic  aoxapxeta, 
self-sufficiency,  self-confidence,  self-dependence,  self-reliance,  is, 
doubtless,  beautiful  and  noble ; for,  if  man’s  character  is  to  be  built 


*)  Julius  Caesar,  IV,  3. 
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hp,  he  can  lay  a solid  foundation  only  in  what  pertains  to, his  ve- 
ritable inmost  self;  but  it  is  more  easily  postulated  than  acquired. 
That  well-known  Stoic  anatoia,  the  total  indifference  unto,  and  ex- 
emption from,  the  impressions  and  influences  of  all  external  things, 
is,  doubtless,  something  earnest  and  sublime;  for,  if  life’s  business  is 
to  be  done,  man  must  render  himself  as  independent  as  may  be  of 
incidental  environments.  But,  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  manifestly  an 
utter  impossibility  either  to  find  perfect  aurapxeta  in  one’s  self,  or 
to  observe  perfect  onrafleta  towards  what  is  out  of  one’s  self;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  lies  almost  in  the  nature  of  things  that,  if  we 
make  our  claims  too  high,  we,  finding  it  quite  beyond  our  strength 
to  fulfil  them  literally  and  completely,  in  despair  and  by  subterfuges 
leave  even  such  measure  of  them  unaccomplished  as  might  really 
be  attained  to.  And  thus,  indeed,  the  Stoics  did.  They  performed 
too  little.  — If  there  be  any  truth  whatsoever  in  the  Stoic  notion 
of  the  almost  superhumanly  lofty  strength  of  the  self,  such  an  ex- 
alted consciousness  ought,  surely,  in  and  by  itself  to  have  inspired 
that  quantity  and  quality  of  reverence  which  would  have  militated 
against  any  rude  attempt  at  destroying  such  Self.  If  the  adherent 
of  the  Stoa  was  rendered  so  self-sufficingly  happy  by  the  wisdom 
and  strength  of  his  philosophy : why , then , should  he  at  all  even 
wish  to  die?  why,  a fortiori,  should  he  be  so  ready  to  evoke  death? 
If  the  greater  number  of  the  coryphaei  of  the  Stoic  school  them- 
selves, teachers,  e.  g.  Zenon  and  Kleanthes,  and  disciples,  e.  g.  Cato 
and  Brutus,  did  slay  themselves,  and  slay  themselves,  some  of  them 
at  least,  e.  g.  Zenon  and  Kleanthes,  for  comparatively  insignificant 
causes,  and  such  individual  cases  became  again  in  their  turn  prccc- 
dents  of  the  Stoic  Law  and  Gospel,  stars  of  dazzling  magnitode 
• which  guided  others  on  to  the  worship  and  imitation  of  the  deed: 
then,  methinks,  either  the  Stoic  theory  contradicted  itself  somehow, 
or  the  Stoic  practice  was  sadly  at  variance  with  the  Stoic  princi- 
ples! In  such  wise  does  over-strained  dogmatism  beget  absurd  action: 
Argument  having  overleapt  nature , nature  avenges  herself  by  over- 
leaping argument. 

I know  well  that  this  representation  of  the  matter  is  not  so  ab- 
stract, scientific,  scholastic  as  it  might  have  been ; but,  if  the  reader 
be  organized  and  mooded  like  myself,  be  will  be  as  sick  and  tired 
as  I am  of  mere  learned  phrases  and  logical  tiltings,  and  desire  and 
endeavor  to  seize  upon,  and  set  forth,  what  comes  home  to  the 
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practical  understanding  and  to  our  common  feelings;  and  the  main 
value  all  ancient  classical  thinking  has  for  me,  lies  not  in  its  soaring 
flights  or  its  dexterous  fencing  but,  rather,  in  its  battling  and  strug- 
gling with  what  concerns  even  the  humblest  and  most  illiterate  among 
us,  with  thoughts  that  pass  ever  and  anon  through  the  most  un- 
cultivated brain , with  feelings  that  ever  and  anon  rise  up  in  the 
most  unsophisticated  heart,  in  a word,  with  what  is  humanizing  and 
realizable.  And  here  again,  as  in  Epikurism,  I purposed  and  en- 
deavored solely  and  simply  to  point  out  the  easily  recognizable  vul- 
nerable spot  in  the  system  relative  to  the  shafts  of  voluntary  death. 
The  world  with  its  enjoyments  was  no  protecting  shield  to  the  Epi- 
kurists;  the  self  with  its  efficiencies  was  no  shielding  armor  to  the 
Stoics : outside  of  the  visible  earth,  and  above  the  mortal  self,  exist 
and  work  — Eternity,  God,  and  they,  or  nought,  can  guard,  as  I 
think,  to  the  uttermost  tried  and  tempted  man  against  the  subtle 
and  ready  foe  of  whom  we  speak.  — — 

Before  we  proceed  to  adduce  and  analyse  in  detail  the  special 
teachings  of  those  ancient  writers  whom  we  may  regard  as  the  ca- 
pita representative  of  the  Stoic  school  in  regard  to  our  topic,  I 
will  make  mention  of  sundry  general  utterances  in  which  the  pith 
of  the  doctrine  would  seem  to  be  contained.  First  of  all,  then,  the 
tasteless  and  uncritical  Diogenes  Laertius  treats  us  in  his  life  of  Ze- 
non1)  to  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  (five)  motives  which 
the  Stoics  declared  to  be  justificatory  of  self-inflicted  death:  euXo- 
Tcdc2)  xe  cpaotv  igagstv  £aoxov  too  pt'ou  x6v  co<pov,  xai  wc&p  itarptdoc 
xal  vnkp  <ptXcov,  xav  b axXTjporspa  fbrjxai  TCKjpaKjeotv  ?) 

voaoic  &viaxot<;:  the  two  first  of  which  would  appear  to  answer  to 
what  we  should  rather  call  self-devotion  than  suicide,  whereas  the 
three  last  must,  I presume,  be  understood  of  mental  or  bodily  suf- 
fering or  injury,  consequently:  grief,  mutilation,  disease,  and,  per- 
haps, such  affections  of  the  mind  as  we  should  denominate  deran- 
gement, insanity;  at  least,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor3)  and  the  Neo 
Platonist  Thomas  Taylor,  *)  when  enumerating  the  five  kinds  (xpo- 
none)  of  a rational  exit  from  Olympiodorus  (§.  24),  whose  enume- 

*)  Lib.  VII,  segm.  130.  2)  By  the  way  I may  remark  that  Gronoviua  in 
his  notes  on  Grotius  de  jure  belli  ac  pads  declares  the  adjective  e£Xoyoc  — 
*uXoyr)TOC,  laudabilis;  but,  no  doubt,  what  was  understood  by  to  eoXoyov  was 
that  of  which  a rational  account  can  be  given,  for  which  a good  reason  can 
be  assigned.  s)  Works,  vol.  Ill,  p.  421.  *)  Translation  of  Plato,  voL  IV, 
pp.  258,  259. 
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ration  Creuzer *)  has  failed  to  giro  completely,  include  „ natural  mad- 
ness “ or  „delirium*  in  the  list,  and  in  the  Stoic  writers  whose  tes- 
timonies I shall  presently  bring  forward,  I have  sought  in  rain  for 
any  mention  of  insanity  as  a plea  or  motive  for  self-destruction* 
Jeremy  Taylor:  for  the  private  good,  for  public  necessity  to  avoid 
a tyrant’s  snare,  natural  madness,  intolerable  bodily  affliction,  and 
extreme  poverty;  Thomas  Taylor:  self-sacrifice,  delirium,  disease, 
poverty,  the  compulsion  to  divulge  arcana  (by  which  last  word,  I 
presume,  public  or  private  secrets,  not  doctrines  of  a religious  cha- 
racter, so-called  Mysteries,  which  Stoicism  did  not  possess,  must  be 
understood).  In  Stobaeus,  likewise,  we  find  the  following  generic 
statement  about  the  Stoics  in  regard  to  our  theme.2)  4>aol  6k  xors 
xal  ttjv  ISayu>pJ)v  ttjv  lx  too  gtoo  toic  07cou8atot<;  xaftojxovTU);  xaxa 
toXXouc  tpoiiooc,  (tolc  81  <p«6Xotc  povrjv  iv  vS  C*jv,  et  pi)  p&Xotsv 
loeoOat  00901,  0 5xe  yap  rip  iperijv  xarlx&w  Iv  tcu  C*jv,  o&ts  rip  tar 
xtav  IxpdXXeiv  toic  81  xa^xooat  xoci  toic  napi  to  xaftijxov  prcpsi- 
oOat  ttqv  T8  Crntjv  xat  t8v  davatov).  — We  will,  however,  now  scru- 
pulously consult  those  Stoic  writers,  entire  works  of  whose  are  ex- 
tant; and  such  writers  chance  to  be  one  and  all  Romans,  though 
the  productions  of  two  of  them  are  composed  in  Greek.  Among  these 
Seneca,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Epiktetos  form,  as  it  were,  the  trium- 
virate; and  they  would,  perhaps,  suffice,  nay,  more  than  suffice,  for 
our  purpose.  Yet,  I have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
letting  Tacitus  and  the  younger  Pliny  follow  in  their  train,  a „noMo 
couple44  of  men  who,  though  not  exactly  systematic  philosophers, 
were,  nevertheless,  philosophic  thinkers,  whose  voices  upon  ethieo- 
human  questions  have  a weighty  sound  in  our  Schools  and  College 
and  to  whose  very  names,  even  for  Christian  posterity,  a singular 
measure  of  significance  and  influence  attaches. 

L Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca  (in  the  1st  cent  p.  C.). 

This  writer,  whose  style  aesthetical  scholarship  blames,  though 
everything  with  him  is  little  more  than  mere  phrase  in  relation  to 
his  veritable  self,  as  if  he,  like  a modem  Frenchman,  had  sought 
everything  kt  style,  was,  as  we  know,  Nero’s  teacher,  and  also  Ne- 
ro’s victim;  we  likewise  know  that  Hieronymus  immoderately  extols 
him,  and  that  the  pseudo-gospels  have  fabled  him  into  a correspon- 


*3  VoL  m,  p.  **  of  bh  edition  of  Plotiane.  *)  Eologae  phyaicae  et  ethi- 

cae,  edid*  Gaiaford,  T.  D,  p.  608.  Vide,  however,  §•  31. 
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dent  of  St  Paul’s,  and  even  into  a Christian;  yet,  even  beside 
his  degenerate  imperial  pnpil  there  is  so  little,  in  my  estimation,  at 
least,  about  him  that  could  deserve  our  sympathy,  affection,  esteem 
that  we  might  almost  venture  to  affirm  that  he  himself  had  partly 
sown  that  seed  which  he  himself  was  subsequently  called  upon  to 
reap.  Moral  grandeur  and  emphatic  magniloquence  of  written  philo* 
phy  side  by  side  with*)  avarice,  servility,  sensuality,  hypocrisy  I 
Verily,  he  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  startling  among  the  many 
historical  proofs  of  the  truism  that  it  is  so  much  easier  to  declaim 
loftily  than  to  live  nobly.  His  end,  however,  is  in  more  respects 
than  one  worthy  of  record,  and  will  require  no  comment  of  ours.2) 
„He  wished  that  also  his  wife  Paulina  might  die  with  him,  affirming 
that  he  had  taught  her  the  art  of  despising  death,  and  that  she 
would  gladly  follow  him  into  death.  He,  therefore,  had  her  veins 
opened  fcf.  §.  9).  But,  because  he  died  off  only  slowly,  and  the 
soldiers  wished  his  death  accelerated,  he  died  yet  before  her,  and 
Paulina  was  saved.  However,  he  did  not  cause  her  veins  to  be 
opened,  until  he  had  corrected  the  writings  which  he  had  composed, 
and  had  deposited  them  with  friends,  because  he  feared  that  they  might 
get  into  Nero’s  hands  and  be  destroyed. u 

Seneca  was,  evidently,  in  the  main  a Stoic,  though  at  the  same 
time  somewhat  eclectical  as  regards  his  ethical  materials  and  theo- 
rems. In  his  Epistles,  for  instance,  he  frequently  expresses  himself 
to  the  effect  that  Epikuros  is  just  as  welcome  an  authority  to  him 
as  Zeno  or  Kleanthes.  Nay,  he  even  prides  himself,  more  or  less, 
upon  having  borrowed  whatsoever  chanced  to  be  consonant  with  his 
own  convictiouB  from  every  available  source  of  Greek  speculation, 
and  was  thus,  as  it  were,  a sort  of  crum-picker  at  the  banquets  of 
the  Wise.  However,  on  the  theme  we  are  discussing  he  was  a 
genuine  Stoic,  unless  we  should  incline  to  affirm  — and  this,  in** 
deed,  appears  to  be  the  veritable  state  of  the  case  — that  his  pro* 
suicidal  opinions  were  still  more  unlimited  and  more  sweeping  than 
those  of  any  other  ancient  teacher  and  advocate  of  Stoicism  whose 
writings  have  reached  us.  It  is,  therefore,  mainly  in  reference  to 
him  that  Justus  Lipsius,  the  celebrated  Belgian  scholar,  to  whom 
a monument  has  been  lately  erected  in  his  native  land,  published 


*)  Tide  more  especially  oh.  10  of  the  6lst  fraffmendoal  book  of  Pion 

Cassia*.  *)  Ibid.  lib.  62,  c.  36. 
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anno  1604  a work,  *)  two  dissertations  of  which  treat  of  our  theme 
at  considerable  length.  The  first  of  them  bears  the  superscription: 
„Sapientem  sumere  aliquando  mortem  posse,  decere,  debere:  ex 
Stoico  quidem  decreto*;  the*  second:  „Decretum  hoc  rejectum,  et 
ostensum  non  licere,  non  debere,  mixtis  rationibus  testibusque.“  The 
copious  erudition  displayed  in  these  two  Essays  has  been  of  mani- 
fold service  to  me  throughout  some  portions  of  my  Treatise;  bat, 
if  I mistake  not,  the  author’s  judgment  has  not  by  any  means  kept 
always  equal  pace  with  his  learning,  so  that  1 have  often  seen  cause 
to  differ  from  him  in  toto,  nor  are  his  labors  either  so  instructive 
or  so  interesting  as  they  would  have  been,  if  he  had  arranged  his 
materials  more  chronologically  and  more  logically. 

With  Seneca  suicide  is  a most  fluent  and  palateable  topic,  an 
nnmistakeably  favorite  text  about  which  he,  like  many  other  preach- 
ers on  other  themes,  indulges  ever  and  again  in  words,  even  though 
he  should  have  nothing  fresh  to  add  to  what  he  has  already  said  a 
dozen  times  before.  He  speaks  of  it  in  most  of  his  treatises, 2)  and 
in  any  given  number  of  his  epistolae  ad  Lucilium;9)  in  other  words: 
be  speaks  of  it  more  frequently  than  any  other  Stoic  writer,  and, 
we  might  also  say,  with  greater  power  and  decision,  with  more  elo- 
quence, though  it  be  often  false  eloquence,  and  more  skill,  though 
it  be  often  mere  sophistry.  Nay,  he  even  turns  controversial  on 
the  question,  a circumstance  which  is,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  without 
any  exact  parallel  in  the  writings  of  classical  antiquity.  He,  namely 
mentions  with  disapprobation,  even  astonishment,  and,  perhaps,  some 
degree  of  contempt  that  certain  other  philosophers  interdict  suicide.4) 
ainvenies  etiam  professos  sapientiam,  qui  vim  afferendam  vitae  suae 
negent,  et  nefas  judicent  ipsum  interemptorem  sui  fieri.  Expectan- 
dum  esse  exitum  quern  natura  decrevittt  Whom  be,  however,  allu- 
des to  specifically,  it  might  be  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  We 
might  incline  to  think  that  the  most  probable,  because  the  nearest, 
reference  would  be  to  certain  cotemporary  Roman  writers ; but,  since 
none  such  are  known,  not  even  Cicero,  for  reasons  we  shall  disco- 


*)  Manudoctionii  ad  Stoicam  philosophiam  libri  tres:  L.  Annaco  Senecas 
aliisque  scriptoribus  illustrandis.  Lib.  Ill,  dissertt.  XXII  et  XXIII.  2)  E g*  us 
Ira,  lib.  Ill,  c.  15;  de  providentia,  c.  2 and  c.  6;  de  beneficiis,  I,  c.  11  > 
benevolentia,  lib.  IV,  c.  31;  de  conaolatione  ad  liforciain,  c.  20.  s)  In  addi- 
tion to  those  mentioned  on  p.  88.  e.  g.  epp.  12,  14,  17,  22,  26,  30,  51, 

59,  65,  69,  91,  92,  104.  Vide  also  Cicero  de  Finibns,  lib.  Ill,  c.  18,  and  lih* 
IV,  c.  2a  *)  2£p.  70. 
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ver  in  the  next  §,  and  the  prevalence  of  EpSkuritom~and  Stoicisn* 
would  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  none  existed,  we  must,  I presume, 
think  of  Pythagoras  or  Sokrates,  Plato  or  Aristoteles.  But  we  will 
now,  upon  the  basis  of  the  numerous  passages  referred  to  at  the 
foot  of  the  preceding  page,  assign  his  own  views  and  principles  as 
scrupulously  and  minutely  as  can  be  desirable. 

Not  only  may  man  take  away  bis  own  life,  but  he,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  ought  to  do  so.  Seneca,  however,  does  not  strictly 
or  accurately  distinguish  between  „mayu  and  „oughta ; and  we  must, 
therefore,  let  these  two  notions,  though  anything  but  synonymous, 
coalesce , as  it  were,  when  we  put  this  question : of  what  kind,  then, 
are  the  circumstances  under  which  suicide  is  permissible  or  obliga- 
tory? Answer.  1.  Greatest  possible  poverty.  2.  Captivity,  or  sla- 
very. 3.  Deep  grief.  4.  The  debility  of  old  age,  or  incurable  dis- 
ease. 5.  The  certainty  of  a cruel,  or  at^  ignominious,  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  or  at  those  of  the  executioner.  6.  The  impos- 
sibility of  occupying,  or  maintaining,  an  external  position  suitable 
to  one’s  principles,  i.  e.  of  exercising  philosophy,  evidencing  energy, 
and  enjoying  such  happiness  as  is  both  honorable  and  inward.  7.  Sa- 
tiety of  life.  — Which  same  specifications,  however,  might  really 
seem  to  some  rather  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  our  purpose  would 
apparently  have  been  served  just  as  well,  if  we  had  cut  the  matter 
short  by  simply  stating  that  Seneca  considered  every  possible  cause, 
howsoever  insignificant,  a sufficient  and  justifiable  motive  for  hasten- 
ing one’s  own  death  by  violent  means,  if  one  listed  to  do  so;  that, 
in  other  words,  suicide  was,  according  to  bis  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication of  the  Stoic  gospel,  warrantable  under  all  circumstances ; 
and,  in  very  sooth,  he  himself  on  one  occasion  *)  almost  forces  some 
such  generic  inference  upon  us.  „Iter  imperfectum  erit,  si  in  media 
parte,  aut  citra  petitum  locum  steteris:  vita  non  est  imperfecta,  si  ^ 
honesta  est.  Ubicumque  desines,  si  bene  desinis,  tota  est.  Saepe 
autem  et  fortiter  desinendum  est,  et  non  ex  maximis  causis.  Nam 
nec  hae  maximae  sunty  quae  nos  tenent.“  — Nevertheless,  he  on 
other  occasions 2)  zealously  disapproves  of,  and  argumentatively  de- 

1)  Epist  77;  and,  indeed,  in  the  following  one  (ep.  78),  he  informs  ns 
that  he  had  more  than  once  the  intention  of  destroying  himself  in  conse- 
quence of  a tedious  illness  or  other  causes,  had  not  the  thought  of  the  grief 
he  would  have  given  his  aged  father  and  others  presented  itself  as  a check. 

*)  Vide  epp.  24,  30,  70. 
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Bounces,  rash,  over-hesty,  and,  perhaps,  even  angry,  suicide,  mate 
especially,  if  it  be  committed  solely  from  fear  of  death,  or  only  from 
satiety  of  life.  But,  as  it  seems  to  me,  his  rule  ^swallowed  a co-> 
mela,  and  his  exceptions  look  very  much  like  „ straining  at  a gnat4** 
at  all  event*,  to  some  keener  vision  than  mine  is,  it  must  be  left 
to  discern  the  intended  boundary-line  in  this  shadowy  realm  of  our 
philosopher’s. 

II.  Marcos  Aurelius  Antoninus  (in  the  2nd  cent  p.  C.). 

This  crowned  and  sceptred  author  who  professed  *)  „mainly  the 
principles  of  the  Stoa“,  and  „had  for  his  teachers  in  philosophy 
Junius  Rusticus  and  Nicomedes  Apollonius,  out  of  the  school  of 
Zeno44,  left  behind  him  a philosophico-ethical  work,  composed  amid 
the  tumult  of  a camp  and  manifold  external  excitement,  yet  full  of 
deep  inward  tranquillity  and  clearness;  Meditations  addressed  to 
himself  only  (xa  etc  iaox^),  yet  possessing  interest  and  value  for 
all  mankind,  like  all  soliloquies  and  confessions  of  the  noble  in  mind 
and  the  pure  in  heart;  a booklet  unadorned  by  any  factitious  bril- 
liancy of  style  and  lacking  in  a peculiar  degree  arrangement  of  parts, 
coherence  of  argument,  severity  of  school -logics,  yet  convincing 
and  impressive  enough  to  have  contributed  mainly  to  instigate  the 
Swede  Eobeok  to  his  pro -suicidal  maxims  and  pro -suicidal  enthu- 
siasm : from  which  last  incident  the  reader  will  infer  for  himself  that 
Marcus  Aurelius,  though  seated  well-nigh  omnipotently  ou  the  throne 
of  a vast  world,  knew  well  that  happiness  does  not  necessarily  dwell 
with  empurpled  power  and  glory,  and  deeply  felt  that  the  ills  of 
life  might  sometimes,  even  in  his  own  case,  be  auph  as  to  render 
self-inflicted  death  desirable.  — After  which  brief  prooemimn  we 
proceed  to  state  his  pro -suicidal  utterances  and  teachings,  merely 
notifying,  however,  before  doing  so  that,  in  the  year  1697,  Gataker 
published  his  celebrated  edition  of  our  work,  and  in  it  on  more 
than  one  occasion3)  discusses  the  topic  we  are  enquiring  into  with 
an  unusual  amount  of  knowledge  at  his  bidding,  though  it  has 
appeared  to  me  individually  that  be  has  failed  to  present  us  with 
so  clear  and  complete  a survey  of  the  views  of  his  author  as  we 
might  have  desired  and  expected. 


*)  Dio  Cassius,  lib.  71,  c.  1 and  c.  35.  *)  Especially  in  kis  Annotate 
sea  in  lib.  Ill,  $.  1,  but  also  ad  lib.  V,  $.  20,  and  lib.  1*,  £.  3.  1 *h*U, 

however,  make  my  quotations  from  flchnlts's  edit,  of  1820. 
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h Om  ought  to  Kw  — (m  long  as  one  caa  do  bo  to  accordance 
with  one’s  convictions  and  inclinations ; but,  if  it  be  bo  longer  pos- 
sible to  live  thus,  wesfyould  quit  life  voluntarily,  m wa  leave  a 
smoking  apartment)  for  a rational  being  is  created  unto  society, 
i e-  to  work  good,  and  to  feel  happy,  in  the  environments  of  earthly 
existence.  The  passage  0 I shall  now  quote  entire  in  the  original 
is  the  one  upon  which  we  must  lay  the  greatest  stress,  because  It 
is,  doubtless,  the  most  developed  one  in  the  whole  work  before  us. 
% Cb V 5tavop,  outujc  Ivrauhn  C$v  &e<ncv,  ’Em*  5e  pj]  ha.- 

Tpewooi,,  vote  xai  too  Cjv  Quito?  ptvroi,  w?  pij$4v  xemov  uet- 
OX»V  Kwoc,  x«i  Wpxopcu.  it  auto  itp«Tl«*  doxst?;  plxpt  54  pe 
wowv  o&$4v  iSayst,  j4vw  Steofiepe?,  xai  o<i5et?  ps  xwXfaet  xoieiv,  « 
fiiX«e.  h4Xs>  54  x«ia  <p6aiv  tqu  Xofixotj  xal  xoivwvixoo  Cwou.  2.  Death 
is  ever  approaching  nearer;  often,  however,  ere  we  die,  we  suffer 
the  loss  of  our  full  mental  capacities  and  insights,  and  old  age  de- 
prives ns  of  the  strength  to  judge  aright,  whether  it  he  the  proper 
season  to  quit  life  (?t  ^5yj  Igcixi&w  w/tqv,  -*•  XP’I&O,  which  matter 
requires  a manly  and  well- exercised  Reason;  therefore,  we  must 
hasten  (xprj  ouv  foeffcofiott),  »•  o-  “Ot  defer  self-destruction,  until  the 
last  momept  of  declining  years.*)  3.  In  us  dwells  the  Divinity,  and 
It  is  our  duty  so  to  live  that  He  hold  presidency  over  our  minds; 
He  may  at  any  tune,  sooner  or  later,  give  us  a signal  to  retreat 
out  of  life,  and  it  is  our  task  to  become  so  mooded  and  framed  as 
te  be  ready  to  go  henoe  whensoever  such  sign  shall  be  given;3) 
uwihicqjoiq;  iaotdv,  oTo?  £v  ehfi  it?  «sptp4v«ov  i$  4v«xXijitx5v  be  too 
ffou  euXuio?  — which,  being  interpreted,  signified),  doubtless,  about 
thus : whensoever  we  can  no  longer  obtain  what  we  desire,  out  to- 
ward ear  hears,  or,  rather,  fancies  and  persuades  Itself  that  U does 
so,  the  said  divine  trumpet-sound,  and  then  we  must,  or  may,  march 
off  nut  of  the  camp,  or  strife,  of  life.  4.  We  ought,  however,  to 
eater  upon  this  final  march  qalmly,  and  with  a forgiving  heart;  not 
is  anger,  not  with  complaint  and  murmuring.  This  is  a favorite 
maxim  of  our  author’s, 4)  and  with  it,  indeed,  he  concludes  his  whole 
little  book:  Smftt  ouv  ix  too  Cpv  sopevij?  — iou  £tou,  p|  opji- 
Cnpevo?,  dXXct  4kXw?,  x«l  iXcofiepw?,  %ui  aldigpovw?,  h xe  iquiq  po- 


0 bib.  v,  «.  5W.  »)  hib-  in,  0,  1-  ’)  Ibid.  «•  5,  and  vm,  47,  with 
which  of.  fee  rimrte  sad  expression  in  fib.  IQ,  3,  4)  bib.  YW,  47; 
X,  8;  XII,  36. 

T . 
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Vov  npAfa c Iv  rtf  {3fe>,  t4  outoc  £$eXMv  — Smftt  oov  TXetoc  xci  yip 
6 foioXuiov  rXeuK. 

EL  Epiktetos  (in  the  2nd  cent  p.  C.). 

Saint  Chrysostomos,  as  I have  read,  somewhere  says:  „if  any- 
body be  even  a captive,  or  a slave,  or  a stranger  in  a country,  and 
have  virtue  with  him,  he  is  among  all  kings  the  greatest  “ Which 
beautiful  words  the  life-history,  brief  and  simple  though  it  be9  of 
this  our  ^Phrygian  slave  with  a free  soul*  recalled  to  my  memory, 
that  life  of  unabating  energy  in  humblest  station  and  uncomplaining 
endurance  amid  severest  hardships,  that  well-known  continuous  ex- 
hortation of  his  „bear  and  forbear*,  and  that  his  less  well-known 
accounting  himself,  if  the  distich  at  issue  be  his  own  composition, 
„one  beloved  of  the  Immortal  Gods*  (91X0C  Afiavaxotc).  — Verily,  me- 
thinks,  the  laurels  of  the  victor-wreath  he  won  had  grown  and  matured 
beneath  hottest  rays  and  bleakest  storms ; nay,  methinks,  if  ever  Greek 
or  Roman  Sage,  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  perhaps,  excepted, *)  refuted  his 
own  pro-suicidal  theorems  by  his  own  non-suicidal  end,  it  was  surely  he. 

Our  chief  source  for  the  following  representation  of  the  opinions 
of  Epictetos  will  be  his  so  called  Dissertationcs , as  written  down  by 
his  disciple  Flavius  Arrianus,  an  extremely  unconnected,  vague,  mo- 
notonous, and  inwardly  dry,  but,  perhaps,  for  this  very  reason,  all 
the  more  faithful,  account  of  what  the  Master  was  in  the  habit  of 
delivering  in  the  form  of,  as  we  might  say,  lectures  to  his  hearers. 
Of  these  same  Discourses,  however,  only  the  first  half,  i.  e.  four 
books  out  of  eight,  have  been  rescued  from  the  scythe  of  Time; 
along  with  the  other  four  also  sundry  other  works  of  the  same  Ar- 
Tian’s,  e.  g.  twelve  books  of  friendly  discourses  with  Epictetos,  and 
a biography  of  Epictetos,  have  Bhared  a like  fate.  The  so-called 
Enchiridion , or  Manual,  i.  e.  a book  always  to  be  kept  at  hand,  of 
Epiktetos,  a work  in  the  same  degree  close  and  methodic  in  which 
the  Dissertationes  are  negligent  and  diffuse,  does  not  contain  any 
one  passage  which  speaks  so  directly  either  for  or  against  suicide 


1)  Lucian,  it  is  true,  takes  for  granted  in  various  passages,  besides  those 
we  have  already  cited,  that  Diogenes  died  a voluntary  death;  but  Gottling 
declares  the  narrative  of  his  suicide  „an  absurdity  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  refute*,  and  makes  out  that  he  lived  cheerfully  and  died  naturally  as  real 
•lave  at  Corinth.  Vide  his  ingenious  and  inspiriting  essay  £)iogene*  her 
niter  abet  bie  P$tlofop$te  be*  grie^tf^en  proletariat* , p.  270  of  his  fttyanblnm* 
gen,  to  which  we  shall  revert  in  $.  32 : an  essay  that  did  not  become  known 
to  me,  until  §.  27  had  been  already  printed. 
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that  a reference  to  it  could  shed  any  decisive  light  upon  his  opinions 
concerning  our  topic,  though  Simplicius  *)  who,  in  the  6th  cent  p.  C.f 
wrote  a Commentary  (Exegesis)  upon  it,  appears  to  have  been  of 
opinion  that  the  said  Enchiridion  warranted  him  in  commending  sui- 
cide under  certain  adverse  circumstances.  When,  namely,  elucidating 
a passage  in  which  there  is  not  any  special  allusion  to  suicide,  but 
merely  a discussion  of  Providence  and  a caution  against  letting  the 
rational  part  of  ourselves  take  harm,  he  says  what  follows.2)  „For 
it  would  be  still  more  preferable  not  to  be,  and  to  afford  no  pro- 
vidence than  that  anybody  of  whom  it  is  believed  that  he  is  and 
affords  providence  should  have  maliciously  cunning  and  inimical  de- 
signs against  those  who  stand  under  his  provision.  For  that  is  as 
much  as  being  in  a bad  (adverse)  manner.  But  one  will  rather 
not  be  than  be  in  a bad  manner.  The  reason  thereof  is,  because 
the  Good  is  still  more  excellent  than  the  Being,  nay,  the  origin  of 
all  existent  things.  It  is,  therefore,  the  final  purpose  of  all  things, 
and  all  things  are  for  its  sake.  For  we  love  Being  or  Existence 
itself  only  in  as  far  as  we  regard  it  as  a Good.  Consequently,  as 
soon  as  we  should  happen  to  be  in  a bad  manner,  we  choose  ra- 
ther not  to  be“  (&6,  oxav  xax&c  a>fiev,  &ya7i(b[iev  paXXov  pj  elvai). 

Cf.  the  in  the  opposite  direction  analogous  quotation  we  made  in 
$.  23  from  Hierokles’  Commentary  on  the  aurea  carmina.  Likewise, 
the  not  inconsiderable  so-called  Fragments  of  Epictetos,  despite  the 
frequently  occurring  dictum  that  „it  is  better  not  to  live  than  to  live 
badly*,  and  sundry  similes  which  might  possibly  admit  of  a pro-suicidal 
interpretation,  do  not  exhibit  aught  that  would  justly  warrant  us  in 
pronouncing  their  author  to  have  been  a decided  and  an  emphatic 
advocate  of  suicide. 

We,  therefore,  see  ourselves  reduced  to  the  Dissertationes  as  even  . 
our  only  source ; but  they  are  so  clear  and  fruitful  a one  5)  that  both 
Moore  (vol.  L p.  194 ff.)  and  Schulz4)  appear  to  me  certainly  id 
error:  the  former,  when  he  says  that  Epiktetos,  pro-suicidal  theory 


*)  „In  Ethics  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  mystical  pantheistic  puri- 
fication-theory of  the  Neo  - Platonists , and  to  have  found  full  satisfaction  in 
the  ethical  system  of  the  later  Stoics.4*  Thus  the  writer  of  the  art.  on  him 
in  Smith’s  Classical  Dictionary,  vol.  Ill,  p.  838.  *)  Editio  cum  versione  Wol- 
fii,  Leyden,  1640,  c.  38  in  fin.  p.  251.  3)  Vide  especially  lib.  I,  c.  2,  c.  9, 
c.  16,  c.  24,  c.  25,  c.  29;  lib.  II,  c.  1 , c.  6,  c.  15:  lib.  m,  c.  13,  c.  22, 
c.  24  towards  the  end,  c.  26;  lib.  IV,  c.  1,  c.  10.  *)  Inmerfung  ju  lib.  I, 
c.  29  in  his  Ucbcrfcfeung  her  Untcmbungcn  bet  (Spfftet  mit  feinen  ©djulern,  p.  42. 
Vide  also  bis  preliminary  Stuffafc  fiber  W(efop$le,  pp.  43,  44. 
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to  *a  lurking  weed  sometime*  discoverable  amid  hfe  fair  blossom  of 
sense  end  virtue* , since  it  is  not  by  any  means  merely  „lutking*, 
but)  on  the  contrary,  most  apparent,  and  is  so  little  intended  to 
assume  the  shape  and  character  of  a mere  „weed*  that  it  rather 
attains  to  the  magnitude  aud  gaudiness  of  a tended  and  favorite 
dowef;  the  latter,  when  he  says  that  Epiktetos’  prescriptions  on  our 
topic  are  merely  negative*;  for  we  shall,  I presume,  find  them 
quite  as  positive  as  they  need  be.  As  further  literary  notice,  il 
may  be  as  well  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention  also  to  Upton’s  me- 
ritorious edition  of  the  works  of  Epiktetos,  published  anno  1741, 
in  one  of  the  small  quarto  volumes  of  which  (more  especially  in  the 
annotations  on  lib.  I,  c.  9,  vv.  16  and  30)  a portion  of  the  literary 
apparatus  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  our  enquiry;  bntwbat  Upton 
there  brings  forward,  though  literally  reprinted  in  Schweighflttser’e 
edition  of  Epicteteae  philosophiae  monumenta,  1799,  T.  11,  pars  1, 
p.  135,  certainly  affords  but  little  light 

1#  Suicide  is  permissible.  3.  The  permissibility  has,  however, 
its  limitations;  for  a)  there  must  be  a rational  cause  for  self-de- 
struction!1) jaovov  frij  AXoytOttoc,  povov  jjtij  poXax&c,  pyj  bt  to- 
XofotK  ttpo$ob*u>c  *-*;  and  b)  one  must  even  await  a divine  sign 
or  signal  fbr  the  appropriateness,  or  necessity,  of  it  j 2)  &vdptx>rtoi,  ix- 
Mluofie  tov  0*ov.  5tov  focslvotf  oyj xal  iftoXocfy  6jaoc  tauty^  rrfi 
wtrjpeaiat,  tot’  ArcoXued&e  7cpo$  auxiv.  The  solemn  and  devout  main 
ner  in  which  these  two  limitations  are  enunciated  by  Epictetos  might 
almost  incline  us  to  believe  that,  ere  man  would  be  justified  in  vo- 
luntarily departing  out  of  life,  something  very  significant  and  mo* 
memtous  would  have  to  constitute  the  tempting  cause,  since  even 
Sokrates’  case  is  introduced  as  a sort  of  conditioning  analogy:3) 
tto  di  mjfjtijVTj  (6  0eo$)  to  avocxX^Tixo* , cue  xa>  Imxpaxet,  rcsflteoftat 
fldl  rdji  cvjjxatvottt,  d><  <ttptrttfp7.  Yet,  we  are  speedily  and  thorooghly 
'disabused  on  this  score , when  we  learn , if  We  look  carefully  and 
closely,  that  discontent  with  life,  or  dissatisfaction  with  one’s  posh 
tion,  greatest  possible  poverty,  the  impossibility  (?)  of  leading  any 
longer  a life  useful,  consistent  with  nature,  or  decorous,  banishment, 
or  slavery,  useless  pain  — afford,  according  to  him  likewise,  justi- 
fiable or  legitimate  reasons  for  suicide,  so  that  the  will  and  incli- 
nation of  the  individual  may  be  said  to  become  pretty  much  the 


0 Lib.  I,  c.  29.  *)  Lib.  I,  e.  9.  *)  Lib.  I,  ©,  29,  and  cU  lib,  II,  c.  15. 
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able  arbft&s  in  the  matter,  And  Reason  alone*  not  a sense  of  moral 
obligation  or  of  moral  responsibility,  has  to  decide.  It  is  true,  he, 
like  other  Stoics,  blames  causeless  suicide,  but,  it  is  equally  true, 
he,  also,  like  them*  represents  suicide  under  certain  circumstances 
as  a duty;  however,  expressly  distinctive  notification  of  what  is 
causeless  in  opposition  to  what  is  duteous  in  this  matter  we  should 
search  for  in  vain. 

IV.  Tacitus  (in  the  1st  cent.  p.  C.). 

There  cannot  be  any  question  whatsoever  about  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  making  the  three  preceding  writers  bearers  and  ex- 
ponents of  the  Stoic  view  concerning  suicide,  even  if,  as  Moore 
(ubi  supra)  suggests,  Epiktetos  ought  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a ge- 
nuine Stoic,  but  rather  as  an  Eclectic,  whilst  Schulz  (ubi  Supra) 
asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  tenets  of  the  Stoa  are  to  be  found 
more  purely  in  his  teachings  than  in  those  of  e.  g.  Seneca  and  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.  Wherefore,  for  instance,  Tiedemann,  when  discussing 
the  Stoic  doctrine  of  suicide,  *)  confines  himself,  if  we  except  a couple 
of  references  to  Cicero,  to  the  said  three  philosophers ; and,  therefore, 
our  appending  to  them  the  two  following  writers,  in  whose  works 
we  do  not  meet  with  the  stereotype  Stoic  phrases  ijvotxxot  tj  fropd, 
liberum  ostium,  or  the  favorite  Stoic  similes  about  the  divine  trum- 
pet sounding  a retreat,  about  quitting  a smoking  room,  or,  laying 
off  an  uncomfortable  garment,  or,  rushing  out  of  a rickety  dwelling, 
or,  giving  up  an  untenable  post,  and  suchlike  more,  which  strongty 
remind  us  that  „simile  nob  est  idem  ‘}  — may  seem  to  require  some 
little  comment  by  way  of  self-justification. 

Was  Tacitus  really  a Stoic? 

^Remarks  on  the  philosophy  of  the  historian  Tacitus.*  This  is 
the  title  of  an  essay  which  StSudlin  has  appended  to  one  of  his 
bulky  books.3)  From  it  I learn  that  e.  g.  Diderot  and  Crollius 
asserted  that  Tacitus  was  a Stoic,  whereas  Lipsius  and  d’Alembert 
affirmed  that  he  was  an  Epikurist  Staudlin  himself  concludes  that 
he  was  not  the  adherent  of  any  philosophic  sect  whatsoever.  For 
my  own  part,  I should  feel  disposed  to  believe  a priori  that  his 
stem  and  severe  moral  feelings  With  their  pain -weighted  tone  Of 


0 @9f*etn  bet  jtoffdjen  1776,  Ill,  pp.  309— 32i*  *)  <9e* 

fdjidjtc  wnb  ©cfft  be$  ©tyticttmuS,  ©.  IT,  pp.  299—309. 
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melancholy  would  naturally  hare  led  him  especially  to  Stoicism  in 
matters  ethical  and  practical,  though  his  original  and  profound  mind 
with  its  own  resources,  wants  and  bents  would  have  induced  him 
to  reject  many  of  the  dogmatical  fixations  and  extravagancies  of 
Zeno’s  disciples,  and  rathhr  to  decide  or  to  doubt  in  such  mode  and 
direction  as  his  own  experience,  observation,  reflection  had  taught 
and  led  him.  Nor  is  the  specific  impression  I have  individually 
gained  from  his  writings  different  from  what  I should  have  in  ge- 
neral supposed  congenial  with  his  natural  character,  viz.  that  in  them 
the  best  elements  of  ancient,  not  degenerate,  Stoicism,  are  manifest, 
as  they  are,  likewise,  doubtless,  in  the  works  of  the  loftiest  of  his 
more  or  less  cotemporary  countrymen,  e.  g.  the  satires  of  Persius 
and  Juvenal.  It  was,  however,  not  his  manner  to  indulge  in  lengthy 
and  systematic  discussions  on  any  ethical  subject.  Depth  of  thought, 
intensity  of  feeling,  earnestness  of  purpose  helped  him  to  brevity  of 
diction,  obscure  only  to  the  schoolboy  who  must  construe,  ere  he 
has  learnt  to  think,  or  to  the  professed  scholar  whose  task  it  is  to 
give  a minute  account  of  every  word,  but  not  to  those  matured 
readers  who  seek  in  them  the  opinions  he  entertained,  the  senti- 
ments he  cherished  on  e.  g.  such  a question  as  the  one  before  us; 
for,  as  little  as  e.  g.  a Hume,  a Gibbon,  a Raynal  could  help  ma- 
king their  respective  historical  works  geuuine  vehicles  of  their  moral 
philosophy,  so  little  could  Tacitus  fail,  whilst  recording  the  concrete 
story  of  many  suicides  (vide  §.  22,  where,  by  the  by,  the  printer 
has  reversed  the  order  of  the  quotations;  that  on  p.  4 ought  to  be 
V,  6,  and  that  on  p.  5 XVI,  16),  to  afford  to  us  a glance  at  his 
own  view  of  suicide  in  the  abstract. 

It  is  true,  almost  every  other  classical  historian,  anecdotist,  and 
even  geographer,  both  Roman  and  Greek,  when  relating  isolated 
instances  of  suicide,  does  so  too,  if  not  directly  by  accompanying 
reflections,  yet  indirectly  by  the  tone  and  coloring  of  his  narrative. 
But,  partly,  their  own  individuality  steps  into  the  background,  as 
compared  with  Tacitus,  partly,  their  measure  of  philosophy  remained 
in  a far  greater  degree  than  his  confined  to  outward  life,  did  not 
rise  and  reach  into  the  problems  of  the  soul  and  the  school,  as  his 
did,  and,  partly,  they  are  in  and  by  themselves  infinitely  less  worthy 
of  special  notice:  wherefore,  we  should  gain  little  or  nothing  for  the 
historico-organic  development  of  our  subject  by  producing  and  pon- 
dering their  incidental  dicta. 
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That,  now,  in  Tacitus  all  that  native  pride,  unquenchable  love 
of  liberty,  and  dauntless  heroism  which,  in  part  at  least,  had  com- 
mended  suicide  to  the  Romans  in  general,  commended  it  to  him 
likewise  in  particular ; that  he  considered  it  simply  as  „mor8  oppor - 
tuna“,  to  use  a frequent  and  favorite  expression  of  his,  equally  par- 
donable and  glorious,  whether  committed  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
a public  condemnation  and  execution,  or  captivity,  or  the  incon- 
veniences of  old  age,  or  those  of  sickness,  we  will  proceed  to  show, 
sufficiently  and  conclusively,  by  adducing  the  following  passages 
which  will  be  found  successively  in  the  order  of  the  foot-note.1) 
Mamercus  Scaurus  destroyed  himself,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged 
to  await  the  result  of  a public  trial,  and  our  historian  tells  us  that 
he  did  so  „ut  dignum  veteribus  Aemiiiis.“  Of  the  suicide  of  Lucius 
Arruntius  he  says:  „doeumento  sequentia  erunt  bent  Arruntium  morte 
usum.“  Of  G.  Aminius  Rebius  he  thus  informs  us.  „Ex  primoribus 
peritia  legum  et  pecuniae  magnitudine , cruciatus  aegrae  senectae 
misso  per  venas  sanguine  effugit,  haud  creditus  sufficere  ad  con- 
stantiam  sumendae  mortis,  ob  libidines  muliebriter  infamis.“  When 
Messalina  had  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the  Emperor  Claudius,  her 
mother  said  to  her  „ne  percussorem  opperiretur ; transisse  vitam,  ne- 
que  aliud  quam  morti  decus  quaerendum“ ; but,  because  she,  ne- 
vertheless, could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  self-destruction,  Tacitus 
adds:  „sed  animo  per  libidines  corrupto  nihil  honestum  inerat.“  In 
connexion  with  his  narrative  of  the  circumstance  that  Maroboduus, 
the  once  mighty  king  of  the  Marcomans,  when  vanquished,  had  ta- 
ken refuge  with  Germanicus,  and  was  kept  a long  time  in  a species 
of  captivity  at  Ravenna,  Tacitus  remarks:  „consenuitque  multum 
imminuta  claritate  ob  nimiam  vivendi  cupidinem“ , thus,  palpably, 
intimating  that  he  ought  to  have  left  on  the  minds  of  his  country- 
men and  cotemporaries  an  enduring  image  of  his  greatness  and  glory 
by  either  terminating  his  career  through  a voluntary  death  prior  to 
his  captivity,  or  by  releasing  himself  out  of  his  captivity  through 
a self-inflicted  death.  — Of  minor  moment  are  sundry  other  narra- 
tives, scattered  over  our  historian’s  pages,2)  though  they  be  similar 
in  tenor  and  tendency,  e.  g.  that  he  reckons  the  fact  that  a soldier 
who,  having  ignorantly  slain  his  own  brother  in  battle,  destroyed 


*)  Ann.  VI,  c.  29,  and  c.  48;  XIII,  30;  XI,  37;  II,  03.  2)  Vide  c.  g. 

Ann.  VI,  26,  29;  XI,  3;  XV,  57;  XVI,  11,  19;  Hist.  II,  51;  III,  51. 
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hhhseif  from  remorse,  as  soon  as  he  had  becoMe  aware  of  hli  mis- 
take, With  touch  laudation  among  the  „exempla  recti.“  — Only  in 
one  single  instance  does  Tacitns  appear  to  speak  somewhat  bla- 
mingly  of  the  phenomenon  under  mention.  !)  „Statius  ProximUs 
veniato,  quam  ab  Imperatore  acceperat,  vanitate  exitus,  corrupit“ 

V.  The  younger  Pliny  (in  the  1st  cent.  p.  C.). 

Still  more  difficult,  methinks,  than  even  in  regard  to  Tacitus  would 
It  be  to  aver  aught  positive  or  positively  about  this  writer’s  philo- 
sophical creed.  That  it  was  not  essentially  different  from  that  of 
his  Wiser  and  nobler  friend,  their  intimacy,  as  proved  by  extant  do- 
cuments, and  Pliny’s  reverence  for  and,  perhaps,  dependence  upon 
(if  his  letters  speak  his  heart’s  sincere  feelings),  Tacitus,  might  in- 
cline us  to  assume.  But  he  was,  despite  all  the  almost  proverbial 
kindliness,  gentleness,  considerateness  of  his  nature,  evidently  a some- 
what, if  not  exactly  weak,  yet  plastic,  character,  not  without  that 
portion  of  sentimental  vanity  and  worldly  obsequiousness  which  ge- 
nerally attach  to  similar  individualities  in  similar  environments.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  Dantesque  darkness  and  gloom  and  sternness  left 
by  evil  days  upon  his  mind;  and,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  his 
writings  that  could  render  him  a favorite  author  to  souls  great  either 
through  intense  thought  or  through  intense  feeling.  At  all  events, 
he  had  sought  intercourse  with,  and,  perhaps,  had  solicited  the  in- 
structions of,  professed  Stoics,  e.  g.  Euphrates  from  Tyre,  whose 
virtues  and  eloquence  he  praises,2)  and  concerning  whom  Dio  Cas- 
sius 3)  tells  us  what  follows : drcedovev  iOsXovrrjC,  iiUTp^avroc  aural  xai 
too  ’Adpiavoo,  xcuvstov  dia  rd  *pjpac  xrn  ita  vrp  vdoov  ictetv,  i.  e.  he 
died  a voluntary  death,  also  Hadrian  having  permitted  him,  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age  and  his  sickliness,  to  drink  the  hemlock- 
cup  (to  which  strange  passage  we  shall  revert  at  some  length  in 
§.  35  for  legal  purposes,  wherefore  1 have  here  given  it  at  once  in 
the  original).  Therefore,  taking  all  in  all,  we  might  expect  Pliny  to 
advocate  suicide.  Indeed,  he  does  so  to  such  a marked  extent  that 
Formey  assures  us  that  he  had  been  induced  to  pen  his  entire  book 
on  our  philosopher4)  by  one  of  the  epistles  in  which  suicide  is  in- 
culcated. However,  he  does  so,  as  we  might  also  infer  from  what 
I have  above  stated,  in  an  almost  sentimentally  considerate  and  re- 

*)  Ann.  XV,  71.  Vide  Walther’s  graphic  note  on  this  passage.  *)  Lib.  I, 
ep.  10.  3)  Lib.  69,  c.  8 in  rita  Hadriani.  4)  Le  philosophe  Palfeu , ou  Pen- 
ales  de  Pline,  avec  un  comm enta ire  littlraire  et  moral,  1759. 
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filled  manner;  in  substance,  perhaps,  About  thtis:  ad  law  of  tnorar 
Ufy  or  religion  interdicts  self-slaughter;  but  prudenee,  or,  constancy, 
Or,  the  natural  affection  for  relatives  and  friends  may  sometimes  in* 
terfere  to  render  it,  apparently  at  least,  an  inadvisable  or  an  unkind 
ad,  except,  however,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  as  it  were,  of  suffering, 
of  danger,  or,  of  satiety  of  life. 

Qaving  narrated1)  that  Titus  Ariste  would  destroy  hitnself  only 
to  case  his  physicians  should  declare  his  illness  incurable,  inasmuch 
as  he  would  be  Well  able  to  endure  any  pain  that  might  be  eon* 
netted  with  it,  he  then  continues  in  his  own  name  thus:  *id  ego 
arduum  in  primis,  et  praeciptfa  laude  dignum  puto,  Nam  impetu 
quodam  et  instinctu  procurrere  ad  mortetn,  commune  cum  moltis: 
deliberare  vero  et  oausas  ejus  expendere,  utque  snaserit  ratio,  vitae 
ao  mortis  consilium  vel  suscipere  vel  ponere,  ingentis  est  anirm“  — > 
Corelli  us  Rufus  had,  when  tortured  by  inherited  rheumatic  gout,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  76  starved  himself  to  death,  and  Pliny,  whilst 
recording  this  occurrence,  2)  first  of  all  admits  that  the  Survivors  of 
one  who  thus  voluntarily  dies,  bear  their  loss  with  less  resignation, 
since  they  cannot  but  be  conscious  that  they  might  have  enjoyed 
his  society  still  longer,  if  he  bad  only  been  willing  to  allow  them, 
proceeds  as  follows.  „Corellium  quidem  gumma  ratio,  quae  sapientibus 
pro  necessitate  est , ad  hoc  consilium  compulit,  quatnquam  plutimas 
vivendi  cadsas  habentem,  optimum  oonscientiam , optimam  famam, 
maximam  auctoritatem ; praeterea  filiam,  ulorem,  nepotem,  sorores, 
interqdk  tot  pignora  veros  amices.  Sed  tam  longa,  tarn  iniqua  va- 
letudme  conflictabatur,  ut  haec  tauta  vivendi  pretia  mortis  rationibds 
Tinceremtur.a  Though,  by  adducing  all  the  ties  which  Corellitis  sun- 
dered, Pliny  seems  to  insinuate  that,  since  he  certainly  had  motives 
enough  for  living,  he,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  departed  volun- 
tarily, yet  he  manifestly  must  not  he  thus  understood;  for,  besides 
what  has  been  already  quoted,  he  says  expressly  that  Corellius’  ex- 
pression to  his  physicians  (ttexpixa,  viz.  to  starve  myself  to  death) 
had  filled  him  equally  with  admiration  as  with  grief  And  regret 
— * On  another  occasion, 3)  he  exclaims  with  astonishment  and  appa- 
rent censure  of  an  aged  and  a sickly  man:  „vivebat  tamert  et  vi*# 
vere  volebat/(  — After  having  spoken  of  the  reported  and  credited 
suicide  of  a certain  notorious  person,  he  gives  utterance  to  his  own 


0 Epp.  lib.  I,  ep.  22.  *)  Ibid.  ep.  12.  3)  Lib.  VIII,  ep.  18. 
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incredulity  touching  the  said  fact  in  the  following  words : *)  „at  eum 
credibile  videbatur  voluisse  exire  de  vita,  cum  defendi  non  posBet; 
ita  mirum , pudorem  damnationis  morte  fugisse,  quem  non  puduisset 
damnanda  committere.“ 

Finally,  one  may  turn  to  his  representations  of,  and  verdicts  on, 
the  suicidal  deaths  of  Arria,  Silius  Italicus,  Decebalus,  and  a certain 
nameless  Homan  woman. 2)  — The  above  quoted  work  of  Formey’s 
is  not  now  within  my  reach;  but  one  of  the  extracts  I made  from 
it,  when  I perused  it,  is  still  in  my  keeping,  and  I will  transcribe 
it  as  a sample  of  the  ultra- severe  Christian  spirit  in  which  the  said 
book  was  penned.  Pliny  had  called  Arria’s  „non  dolet*  a „vox  im- 
mortalis,  ac  pene  divina.“  Whereon  Formey  says.  „I1  r£gne  sans  doute 
une  grande  magnanimity  dans  tout  ce  caractfere  d’ Arria,  quoiqu’il  ne 
soit  pas  exempt  d’une  nuance  de  ferocity  sur-tout  dans  cet  essai  de 

Be  tuer,  qui  marque  plus  de  roideur  que  de  force  dans  Tame. 

Heureux  le  possesseur  d’une  Arria  Chr^tienne!  Le  Christianisme  seul 
peut  en  effet  conduire  un  si  beau  caractbre  h sa  vraie  perfection. 


§.  $0.  CICERO  (in  the  1st  cent.  a.  C.). 


The  great  Roman  orator  called  or  deemed  himself3)  an  adherent 
of  the  New  Academy,  a philosophical  school  the  limits  of  which  are 
so  vague  and  variable  that  it  might  prove  difficult  to  fix  them  chro- 
nologically with  exactitude;4)  a philosophical  school,  moreover,  to 
the  very  principles  of  which,  in  Cicero’s  time  at  least,  a species  of 
Eklekticism  and  Skepticism  would  appear  to  have  belonged  (cf.  the 
passages  in  de  Divin.  just  referred  to).  And,  inasmuch  now  as 
Cicero  himself  was  not  by  any  means  a philosopher  ex  professo,  but 
only,  so  to  speak,  an  amateur-philosopher,  and  even  as  such  (vide 
his  own  confession  quoted  in  §.  22)  a mere  plastic  fashioner,  a 
transplanter  of  Greek  speculation  into  Roman  eloquence,  not  an  ori- 
ginal thinker,  we  cannot  in  any  wise  expect  that  he  should  have 
rendered  the  New  Academy’s  eklekticism  less  eklektic,  or  its  skep- 
\icism  less  skeptical. 


*)  Lib.  Ill,  ep.  9.  *)  Lib.  Ill,  ep.  16,  and  ep.  7;  Vm,  ep.  4;  VI,  ep.  24. 
*)  De  Divinat.  lib.  n,  c.  alt.  and  cf.  also  c.  3.  4)  Vide  Krug  in  his  already 

Suoted  SBortcr&udj  Ux  p$tlofop$tfaen  SBiffrnf^aftcn  s.  w.  Arcesilas,  Karoea- 
es,  Akademie. 
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We  are,  I believe,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  the  New  Academy 
thought  proper  to  promulgate  on  the  subject  of  our  enquiry;  but* 
if  Epiktetos’  indignant  sarcasm1)  in  regard  to  the  want  of  ethical 
and  religious  elements  in  the  tenets  of  the  New  Academy  be  even 
partially  true,  we  must  incline  to  assume  that  such  tenets  cannot 
but  have  been  in  a far  greater  degree  favorable  than  unfavorable 
to  suicide,  so  that  Cicero,  as  far  as  he  was  a New  Academician, 
must  have  consistently  become  likewise  a defender  of  self-slaughter. 
Nor  would  bis  evident  and  unfeigned  esteem  for  much  of  what  cha- 
racterized the  Stoa  have  led  him  in  a different  direction.  On  the 
other  band,  however,  if  we  remember  that  he  had  not  only  received 
instructions  from,  and  enjoyed  personal  intercourse  with,  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  Greek  philosophers  of  almost  every  school  in 
his  age,  but  that  he  also,  as  his  own  writings  abundantly  testify, 
possessed  an  extremely  extensive  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Plato  and  Aristoteles  as  well  as  with  those  of  Epikuros 
and  Chrysippos,  we  cannot  in  any  wise  marvel,  bearing  in  mind 
what  we  have  just  stated  about  his  want  of  inborn,  vigorous,  inde- 
pendent speculative  talent,  at  finding  him  likewise  sometimes  treading 
more  or  less  firmly  in  the  path  of  philosophic  antagonism  to  a self- 
wrought  death. 

Before,  however,  entering  upon  a discussion  of  the  undecidedness 
of  Cicero’s  views  touching  our  topic,  we  will  expend  a few  words 

by  way  of  illustrating  the  variableness  of  his  conduct  in  relation  to 

it.  In  general,  indeed,  his  life  and  character  are  quite  as  interesting 
and  instructive  as  are  the  productions  of  either  hiB  senatorial  elo- 
quence or  his  studious  retirement;  for,  as  his  life  is,  as  it  were,  a 

nucleus  around  which  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  one  of  the 

most  significant  periods  of  the  civilized  then- world  group  themselves: 
so  his  character  was,  in  consequence  of  its  weak  and  vain  ingre- 
dients, in  a peculiar  degree  moulded  and  determined  by  external 
influences  which  more  courageous  or  more  unscrupulous  natures 
triumphed  over  or  profited  by.  And,  as  it  fortunately  happens,  we 
possess,  away  from  all  other  sources,  in  the  copious  collections  of 
Cicero’s  own  epistles  most  welcome  and  satisfactory  materials  out 
of  which  we  can  shape  unto  ourselves  a most  clear  and  complete 
image  of  Cicero  the  man. 


0 Vide  Arrian’s  Disaertt.  lib.  II,  c.  20. 
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Am  fer,  then,  as  oar  theme  is  concerned,  vrt  find  that  he  Veered 
equally,  as  in  theory,  so  in  practice.  At  to  the  former  whet  he  says 
of  himself  in  general  „quaeram  omnia,  dnbitana  plerumque,  et  mifii 
Ipse  diffidqns*  applies:  so  in  the  latter  he  acted  up  to  bis  own  dic- 
tum „quod  dubitas,  ne  feceris.u  I should  have  to  rq^rtad  Middle- 
ton’s  life  of  Cicero  (haying,  unfortunately,  mislaid,  or  lost,  the  notes 
I made  from  it),  no  easy  task,  for  it  is  a book  as  dry  as  it  is  solid 
• — if  I would  arrange  e.  g.  chronologically  all  the  notices  that  might 
here  prove  serviceable.  I will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  refer- 
ring te  such  passages  in  his  own  letters  and  in  the  classical  histo- 
rians as  seemed  to  me,  when  I perused  them,  most  telling  in  this 
point  of  view.  All  of  them,  if  I recollect  rightly,  refer  to  the  pe- 
riods of  his  exile , after  he  had  become  an  obnoxious  statesman.  *) 
At  all  events,  they  most  unequivocally  prove  that  — I here  use  big 
own  words  — be  on  one  occasion  „saw  no  reason  for  inflicting 
death  upon  himself,  though  he  had  many  reasons  to  wish  (or  death, 
it  being  an  old  saying:  if  you  are  no  longer  what  you  were,  then 
also  wnh  no  longer  for  life*;  that  — he  appears  tq  consider  it 
something  ignominious,  on  his  own  part,  to  bear  life  after  the  de- 
struction of  Roman  liberty,  and  not  to  have  acted  like  Cato;  that 
— it  required,  or,  at  least,  seemed  to  require,  all  the  counsel  and 
encouragement  of  his  friend  and  correspondent  Atticus  (the  Epiku- 
rist  who,  as  we  know,  subsequently  himself  died  voluntarily)  tq 
dissuade  him  from  self-destruction.  — Instructive  tqo,  as  wall  as 
amusing,  is  the  lengthy  philosophical  consolation  which  Dio  Cas- 
sius2) let  sthe  Epikurist  Philiseus  impart  to  the  down-cast  orator  and 
statesman  during  his  first  exile  in  Macedonia.  Noteworthy,  likewise, 
In  reference  tq  our  theme  is  the  following  communication  of  Dfe 
Cassius.3)  When,  after  Caesar’s  death,  Cicero  had  pronounced  an 
elaborate  and  a very  vehement  oration  against  Mark  Antony,  a cer- 
tain Quintus  Fushis  Celenus  delivered  a considerably  lengthy  and 
madly  violent  speech  against  Cicero,  by  way  of  vindicating  Antony, 
and  In  bis  speech  reproaches  Cicero  with  having  in  that  very  oration 
boasted  ol  his  contempt  for  death.  Such  boast  (e.  g.  $v  8’nUo  to 
<fa<p(orjo&2,  teftvdvot  p&ttov  1}  Cyv  iUoOat)  Celenus  apparently  cqnr 


*)  Epistolae  ad  Atticnm,  lib.  Ill,  epp.  3,  4,  7,  0,  10;  Hb.  IV,  ep.  6;  lib. 
xm,  ep.  38,  as  compared  with  lib.  XII,  ep.  4;  Epp.  ad  Fam.,  VII,  3 (ad  Ma- 
riam) ; Epp.  ad  Qaintam  fratrem,  lib.  I,  ep.  3.  *)  Lib.  37,  e.  18—29.  8)  Lib. 
46,  c.  36  and  c.  28,  with  which  of.  lib.  45,  o.  It  and  more  espeetafly  c.  46. 
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served  at  referring  most  or  less  to  suicide  aba,  and,  therefore* 
takes  the  liberty  ef  advising,  or  reproving,  him  as  follows.  *Bos#t 
no  longer  of  despising  death  Sv  etiq^,  Srv  too  flavrmu  n«xq^ 
<ppovelc),  and  do  not  expect  to  be  praised  by  ns  for  doing  so.  For, 
people  who  carry  suchlike  speeches  on  their  lips  everybody  suspects 
and  hates,  because  one  must  fear  every  misdeed  from  their  temerity* 
Whereas  one  lauds  and  extols  him  of  whom  one  sees  that  he  esteems 
his  own  life,  because  he  will  not  easily  embolden  himself  to  commit 
a deed  which  is  deserving  of  death."  However,  this  antagonist’s 
cutting  persiflage  was,  we  may  reasonably  take  for  granted,  scarcely 
necessary  to  prevent  Cicero  from  proving  the  sincerity  of  his  boast 
by  a suicidal  deed.  Those  who  are  fond  of  historical  parallels  might 
recollect  in  this  context  John  O’Couneirs  menace  or  promise  „ts 
die  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons."  Hut,  the  context  of 
Celenus’  persiflage  with  Cicero’s  own  previous  expressions  about  his 
non-fear  of  death  induces,  nay,  compels,  me  to  assume  that  Qicero 
and  Celenus  were  both  thinking  rather  of  assassination  or  judicial 
condemnation  than  of  suicide,  though  Whchter  (pp.  248,  249  of  thf 
already  quoted  juridical  dissertation)  refers  our  passage  without  further 
ado  to  suicide.  Moreover,  if  Celenus  meant  to  speak  of  suicide,  the 
public  feeling  in  Borne  at  that  time  was,  as  we  know,  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  sentiment  be  expresses,  and  we  should  have  to  re- 
gard it  as  something  palpably  put  forth  at  haphazard,  and  inspired 
by  personal  pique,  like  e.  g.  Lucian’s  affair  with  Peregrinog  ($.  28), 
not  as  the  utterance  of  a deliberate  opinion.  Wherefore,  I made 
no  use  of  it  in  §.  6,  where  it  might  otherwise  justly  have  found  a 
place;  and,  therefore,  I,  of  course,  refuse  to  subscribe  to  Beier’f 
dictum  on  it.*)  „Olim  quidem  Romanis  autochiriam  yisam  esse 
dctestabilem,  diserte  testatur  Dion  Cassius.^  — But  to  hasten  to  the 
lest  tragic  scene  of  poor  Cicero’s  brilliant,  but  checquered,  career* 
We  learn  from  both  Plutarch2)  and  the  elder  Seneca?)  that  be 
would  have  destroyed  himself  a short  while  before  he  was  butcher 
ed  by  Antony’s  soldiers,  had  not  a certain  kresoluteness  and  timi- 
dity, defects  in  hia  character  of  which  Cicero  himself  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  conscious,4)  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  Qe  in* 


*)  Excursus  XV.  ad  c.  81  et  c.  43  in  hi*  edition  of  Gioero’*  do  Ogicifai 
1820,  vol.  I,  p.  355.  *)  In  his  life  of  Cicero,  towards  the  end.  3)  Soasor.  I, 
in  • fragment  of  Livy;  and  ibid.  c.  6,  on  the  authority  of  Cremutios  Cordus. 
yOmnia  displicnisse  printer  mortem*  4)  Vide  epp.  ad  Atticum,  hku lb  OP*  18* 
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tended  even,  as  we  are  told,  to  repair  to  Rome,  and,  stealing  into 
the  house  of  Octavius,  who  had  betrayed  him,  to  invoke  the  divi- 
nities of  vengeance  down  upon  the  traitor’s  head  by  thrusting  a 
dagger  into  his  breast  at  the  domestic  altar!  — His  great  Greek 
model,  Demosthenes,  we  know,  really  had  withdrawn  himself  at  Ka- 
lauria  by  poison  from  his  pursuers. 

Thus  much  concerning  his  practice . And,  also,  in  regard  to  his 
theory  concerning  suicide,  momentary  impulses,  and  accidental  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  clear  insights  and  firm  principles  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  his  mentor  and  guide,  as,  perchance,  likewise 
touching  other  more  or  less  important  questions.  Sometimes  he  speaks 
most  positively  and  fervently  against  the  permissibility  of  self-de- 
struction, in  the  fashion  and  spirit  of  a Pythagorist  or  Sokratist; 
and,  at  other  times,  he  expresses  himself  decidedly  in  favor  and  de- 
fence of  its  lawfulness,  like  a Stoic,  though  scarcely  like  an  Epikurist 

I.  Anti-suicidal  utterances. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  the  smallest  merit  of  Macrobius’  already 
(§.  25)  quoted  „ Commentary  on  the  Dream  of  Scipio*  that  this 
very  Commentary  has  preserved  unto  us  the  Dream  itself  in  Cicero’s 
own  words;  for  all  the  efforts  of  modern  scholars,  though  attended 
with  so  much  unexpected  good  fortune  in  reference  to  Cicero’s  long- 
lost  de  Republica,  have  not  enabled  them  to  discover  elsewhere  this 
portion  of  the  said  work  to  which  it  originally  belonged.1) 

1.  The  younger  Scipio,  son  to  Paulus  Aemilius,  is  therein  re- 
presented as  discoursing,  in  a Dream  or  Vision,  with  his  deceased 
grandfather  and  father.  The  former  having  described  to  him  the 
glories  of  Elysium , and  the  latter  having  joyfully  embraced  him, 
Scipio,  longing  to  join  them,  asks  his  father,  why  he  should  tairy 
on  earth,  why  he  should  not  make  haste  to  get  to  them,  thus  sud- 
denly exchanging  a place  of  comparative  strife  and  misery  for  an 
abode  of  bliss  and  beauty  ? To  which  question  Paulus  Aemilius  re- 
plies in  the  following  words.  „Non  est  ita.  Nisi  enim  Deus  is,  cttfu* 
hoc  templum  est  omne,  quod  conspicis,  istis  de  corporis  custodiis 
liberaverit,  hue  tibi  aditus  patere  non  potest.  Homines  enim  sunt 
hac  lege  generati,  qui  tuerentur  ilium  globum,  quern  in  hoc  temple 
medium  vides,  quae  terra  didtur:  hisque  animus  datus  est  ex  UH* 
sempitemis  ignlbus,  quae  sidera  et  Stellas  vocatis ; quae  globosae  et 

*)  Lib.  VI,  c.  15. 
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rotundas,  divinis  animatae  mentlbus,  circos  suos  orbesqae  ^confidant 
celeritate  mirabili.  Qoare  et  tibi,  Publi,  et  piis  omnibus  retmendns 
est  animus  in  custodia  corporis : nec  injossu  ejns,  a quo  ille  est  vobis 
d&tns,  ex  hominum  vita  migrandum  est,  ne  munus  humanum  assig- 
natum  a Deo  defugisse  videamini.“  After  having,  hereupon,  exhorted 
his  son  to  justice,  love  of  his  fellow-men  and  of  his  native  country, 
he  concludes  thus:  „ea  vita  via  est  in  caelum,  et  in  hunc  coetwu 
eorum,  qui  jam  vixerunt,  et  corpore  laxati  ilium  incolunt  locum,  quern 
vides,u  2.  In  immediate  connexion  with  this  passage  I will  quote 
another  to  the  concluding  sentence  of  which  our  attention  has  been 
drawn  already  in  §.  23.  „Sed  vivendi  est  Unis  optimus,  quum  integra 
mente  ceterisque  sensibus  opus  ipsa  suum  eadem,  quae  coagmentavit, 
natura  dissolvit  Ut  navem,  ut  aedificium  idem  destruit  facillime,  qui 
construxit;  sic  hominem  eadem  optime,  quae  conglutinavit,  natura 
dissolvit*  Jam  omnis  conglutinatio  recens  aegre,  inveterata  'facile 
divellitur.  Ita  fit,  ut  illud  breve  vitae  reliquum  nec  avide  appeten- 
dam  senibus,  nec  sine  causa  deserendum  sit:  vetatque  Pythagoras, 
injussu  imperatoris,  id  est  dei,  de  praesidio  et  statione  vitae  decede- 
re.a  3.  Also  the  following  passage1)  is  partly,  but  only  partly,  of 
a kindred  nature.  „Sed  haec  et  vetera,  et  a Graecis.  Cato  autem 
sic  abiit  e vita,  ut  causam  moriendi  nactum  se  esse  gauderet.  Vetat 
enim  dominans  ille  in  nobis  deus,  injussu  hinc  nos  suo  demigrare: 
quum  vero  causam  justam  deus  ipse  dederit,  ut  tunc  Socrati,  nunc 
Catoni,  saepe  multis:  nae  ille,  medius  fidius,  vir  sapiens,  laetus  ex 
his  tenebris  in  lucem  illam  excesserit  Nec  tamen  ilia  vincla  carce- 
ris  ruperit:  leges  enim  vetant;  sed,  tamquam  a magistrate,  aut  ab 
aliqua  potestate  legitima,  sic  a deo  evocatus  atque  omissus,  exierit 
Tata  enim  philosophorum  vita,  ut  ait  idem  (i.  e.  Socrates),  com - 
mentatio  mortis  est.u 

I have  placed  these  three  passages  together,  because  they  are 
one  and  all  manifestly  more  or  less  Pythagoric  or  Philolaic,  Socratic 
or  Platonic  in  their  notion  and  imagery ; and,  if  I now,  among  other 
things,  also  revert  at  some  length  to  what  we  already  spoke  of  very 
circumstantially  in  §.  23,  it  is  not  by  any  means  for  the  purpose 
of  merely  resuming  an  enquiry  which  we  had  apparently  brought  to 
a conclusion,  but  rather,  partly,  because  I referred  the  reader  then 
and  there  to  this  §,  and,  partly,  because  subsequently  to  the  com- 


1)  Tuc.  Disputt.  lib.  I,  c.  30. 
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position  of  Ukat  § sundry  books  bars  Men  Into  my  bands  tm 
stick  1 myself  have  gathered  additional  information. 

In  passage  3 (nee  tamen  ilia  vincla  careens  ruperit),  wo  en- 
counter fpoupA  employed  by  Cicero  evidently  in  the  acceptation  of 
bonds  or  prison,  as  we  hinted  already  in  §.  23:  a conception  with 
which  Cicero,  whether  he  really  believed  in  it  or  not,  was  at  all 
events  perfectly  familiar.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  following  frag- 
ment, 9 preserved  by  Augustinus  (contra  Julian.  Pelagium,  lib.  IV, 
c.  15),  of  his  lost  work  de  Philosophia  sive  Hortensios:  „those  an- 
cients (veteres  illi,  i.  e.  Pythagoreans,  or  Orpheans?)  had  taught,  be  it 
as  prophets,  or  be  it  in  the  sacred  mysteries  (sive  vates,  sive  in 
saoris  inftiisque)  as  interpreters  of  the  divine  mind  that-we,  incon- 
sequence of  certain  misdeeds  committed  in  a previous  life,  had  been 
bom  for  the  purpose  of  atoning  for  them.*  Also,  I may  here  in- 
cidentally remark,  Macrobius,  in  his  analysis  (ubi  supra)  of  the  Phae- 
dentc  passage  renders  the  q>poopa  by  „ career*,  but  plays  the  simile 
at  once  over  into  reference  to  an  ordinary  and  a literal  imprison- 
ment: „ak  (Plato)  enim  eos,  qui  potestatis  imperio  truduntur  in  car- 
oerem,  non  oportere  inde  diffngere,  priusquam  potestas  ipsa  qnse 
oiausit  abke  permiserit;  non  enim  vitari  poenam  furtiva  diecessfone, 
sed  crescere* ; — and  Miiller2)  finds  in  foe  word  at  issue  an  un- 
mistakeable  by -reference  to  Sokrates’  own  repeatedly  declined  ®ght 
* out  of  his  prison.  Pleasing,  3)  on  the  contrary,  argues  this  meaning 
of  <ppoupi  in  foe  Phaedonic  passage  very  acutely  and  eruditely  ft*® 
foe  therein  pre- supposed  and  promulgated  doctrines  of  foe  pre-exfr- 
tence  of  souls  and  foe  fall  of  man,  but,  surely,  gives  himself 
unnecessary  trouble  previously  to  demonstrate  that  <ppoopd,  Eke  ^ 
Xoori],  really  may  mean  ^prison*  as  well  as  „post*,  one  of  his  proofr 
being  e.  g.  St  Paul’s  use  (Gal.  IH,  23)  of  foe  derivative  to A 
ypoopetv:  tmo  vopov  S^poopoupeboe  x.  t.  X.  On  one  point  only  I oan- 
noft  agree  with  him , vis.  his  translating  foe  adjective  pifm c by  tks 
neuter  etaxtd  (Stored  in  a pre-eminently  laudatory  sense,  and  oon- 
sidering  foe  %ul  (which  he  renders  by  after)  oo  paritoc  Mfctv  * 1 

*)  Given  in  Nobbe’s  collective  edition  of  Cicero’s  works  p.  1173  i®00* 
the  fraffaents  lihrorora  philosophioonun.  *)  In  the  Snanfangen  In  Us  esser 
lent  translation  of  Plato,  ©.  IV,  1853,  p.  547.  He,  however,  refers  confidently 
the  whole  simile  to  a ffyfteitenfage,  and  not,  as  we  have  done,  to  aught  eso~ 
terically  Pythagorean,  and,  therefore,  attacks  Stallbaum  who  takes  also  wo 
latter  view.  8)  SWemnontom  ebet  ©erfn$e  |ttr  her  (StyUmw  w 

mtntfnmfii  1787,  ©.  II,  pp.  171—183  more  especially. 
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naturally  tbfatire,  tort  rrtt  a really  subjective,  objects  fe  Ate 
mile.  The  image,  likewise,  Which  occurs  in  passage  1 (latte  te  cot^ 
porte  etmtodUs,  animus  hi  custodia  corporis),  when  referred  back  to 
what  has  been  said  a few  lines  previously  (hmno  veTO,  toqtrft,  ii 
tivunt,  qol  ex  cofporom  vincnlis,  tamqeam  e careers  evolaverunt), 
tells  the  same  way.  How,  then,  we  might  ask  — did  Cicero  come 
in  the  one  single  instance,  viz.  in  passage  2,  to  contradict,  as  it 
were,  this  explanation  by  translating  it  (quite  falsely)  into  what  we 
termed  the  military,1)  the  non-mystical,  „praesidium  et  statioa?  Most, 
after  all,  this  same  Ciceronian  „vetatque  Pythagoras44  &c.  be  re- 
garded as  an  intended  version  of  the  6 ev  ontoppTjTOn;  Xeyopevoc  Xfr* 
jo<;  in  question?  I myself,  most  certainly,  had  no  misgivings  ort 
this  matter,  when  I penned  §.  23;  and  we  might  even  find  some 
farther  corroboration  of  the  view  I have  there  sought  to  establish 
by  recalling  to  memory  that  in  the  fragments  of  his  oratto  pro  M. 
Aemtiio  Scanro  — to  which  we  shall  revert  in  the  course  of  tWS  % 
more  minutely  — Cicero , after  having  detailed  that  portion  of  the 
Fhaedo  which  bears  upon  suicide,  expressly  asks : „Nttm  igitar  ista 
tea  Sards  Pyfhctyoram  ant  Platonem  norat  ant  legetat?44  Never- 
theless, G3ttihtg,  in  an  equally  able  and  interesting  essay  of  bis,3} 
informs  ns  expressly  that  Olympiodoros  in  has  commentary  on  Fhaedo 
communicates  as  one  of  the  symbola  of  Pythagoras:  fiveo  7tpoo*wrp 
potoc  to 3 dkoxpderopoc  fee  <ppoop#<;  frij  4itox«psTv,  t e.  without 
command  of  the  (tby)  general  (thou  shaft}  not  quit  the  (military) 
post;  mid  GottKng  takes  for  granted  that  the  Ciceronian  passage  at 
Issue  is  a faithftil  version  of  this  manifest  symbolical  prohibition  Of 
suicide.  We  may  revert  to  this  statement  again  In  this  § , or  in 
$.  82 , when  we  come  to  speak  specially  of  Olympiodoros  himself, 
whose  commentary  I have  not  now  before  me,  but,  perhaps,  shaQ 
be  Me  t&  procure.  At  present , therefore , I Will  merely  venture* 
wKh  att  modesty,  to  ask  these  few  simple  questions:  does  this  aym- 
bolum  realty  belong  to  Pythagoras?  Is  it  proveably  older  than  GP* 
eero?  Might  not,  possibly,  Olympiodoros  hfittseff  meredy  hate  tamed 
Cfteero’s  passage  again  into  Greek? 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  above  three  Ciceronian  pas- 
sages at  all  events  contain  nothing  original  either  in  idea  or  diction; 


*)  Vide  also  the  „tueor“  juat  before.  3)  $t e titytotWa  bet 
p.  801  of  0,1  of  hit  gefammetti  MfaMunstn  cm*  bwr  doff,  fOlrtttywr,  1651; 
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for,  in  addition  to  what  I have  just  stated,  likewise  what  is  therein 
advanced  concerning  the  natural  and  pleasureable  dissolvement  of 
the  connexion  between  body  and  soul  by  old  age  may  be  easily 
traced  to  Plato, *)  and  is,  moreover  — this  I may  now  alrpady  ob- 
serve in  reference  to  the  „facillime*  with  its  correspondent  „ita*  in 
passage  2 — , anything  but  a strictly  ethical  argument;  and  this 
last  remark  leads  ns  on  to  state  that  the  only  original  element  which 
presents  itself  to  our  notice  in  the  above  given  extracts  is  decidedly 
equivocal,  as  far  as  the  prohibition  of  suicide  is  concerned,  and  into 
the  bargain  somewhat  unintelligible:  1 allude  to  passage  3,  which 
itself  closes  with  words  borrowed  from  the  Phaedo.  In  it,  namely, 
Cicero  strangely  considers  and  pronounces  the  death  of  Cato  as 
essentially  kindred  to,  nay,  identical  with,  that  of  Sokrates.  Bat, 
this  is  a palpable  notional  confusion  (vide  §§.  10,  24);  is,  also, 
simply  neither  more  nor  less  than  a Stoic  view  (cf.  the  quotation 
from  Arrian  in  §.  29).  Cicero,  furthermore,  awards  an  equal  mea- 
sure of  approval  and  praise  to  the  death  of  Sokrates  and  to  that 
of  Cato  („Cato  — gauderet*),  on  which  sentiment  one  might  com- 
pare his  own  peculiar  comment  in  one  of  his  epistles,  where  he 
says  — this  is,  most  probably,  the  meaning2)  — that  to  flee  vo- 
luntarily out  of  life  is  the  best,  the  most  ready , means  of  escaping 
from  its  ills  (Quod  prima  disputatio  Tusculana  te  confirmat,  sane 
gaudeo : neque  enim  ullum  est  perfugitim  aut  melius  aut  paratm ). 
But,  as  regards  this  same  passage  „Cato  — gauderet*,  some  at- 
tempts have  been  made  at  mending  by  dint  of  critical  conjecture  a 
certain  portion  of  the  words  under  debate,  albeit  the  questionable 
words  are,  haply,  not  sick  at  all,  and,  therefore,  need  no  core;  at 
least,  the  MSS.  (vide  Orelli,  vol.  IV,  pars  I,  p.  250)  apparently 
offer  no  various  reading  which  alters  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
sense  of  the  text  as  above  given;  for  instance,  Bentley’s  proposed 
emendation  of  „carceris*  into  „ corporis*  is,  doubtless,  very  needless, 
and  Bouhier’s  self-congratulatory  conjecture 9)  of  „nec  tanquam  ille* 
in  lieu  of  „nec  t&men  ilia*  leaves  still  what  it  would  fain  remove, 
and  what  its  originator  himself  fancied  it  to  have  successfully  re- 


*)  Vide  e.  g.  Timaeus,  c.  62  in  fin.,  and  cf.  Davis’  references  thereto, 
given  in  his  transl.  of  this  Platonic  Dialogue.  *)  Epp.  ad  Atticnm,  lib.  XV, 
ep.  2.  The  other  possible  interpretation  would  be : there  is  no  better  means 
against  the  fear  of  death  than  the  argumentative  consolation  there  offered. 
*)  Remarques  snr  les  Tusculanes  do  Cieeron,  1737,  T.  Ill,  pp.  348,  349. 
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moved,  viz.  Cicero’s  self-contradiction;  for,  Cato’s  suicide,  too,  was, 
and  all  suicide  cannot  but  be,  a violent  breaking  of  the  bonds  of 
the  body  or  prison.  — Nevertheless,  e.  g.  both  Gataker  and  Upton 
(ubi  supra)  produce  the  very  passage  we  are  now  discussing  — as  one 
of  Cicero’s  argumentations  against  the  lawfulness  of  self-destruction. 

Very  striking,  furthermore,  in  this  identical  passage  3 is  the 
clause  „for  the  laws  forbid  it.*  The  usual  interpretation  among  our- 
selves is,  I believe,  to  the  effect  that  Cicero  is  referring  to  certain 
anti-suicidal  Roman  pontifical  or  civil  laws  existent  and  acted  upon 
in  his  time.  At  least,  Pearce *)  informs  his  hearers  in  the  same  sermon 
in  which  he  assures  them  that  „the  Romans’  best  writer  and  philo- 
sopher, Cicero,  pronounces  suicide  absolutely  unlawful*,  also  that  the 
Roman  laws  condemned  it  as  much  as  the  English  ones;  and  Moore 
(vol.  I,  p.  245),  fancying  that  the  Pontifical  books  are  meant,  refers 
us  to  a passage  in  Livy  (lib.  I,  c.  20),  which  teaches  us  what  we 
eannot  in  the  least  doubt,  viz.  that  the  Pontifical  Books  occupied 
themselves  likewise  with  matters  of  burial.  But*  the  investigations 
we  shall  have  to  make  in  §.  35  will  satisfactorily  convince  us  that, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  no  such  laws  are  to  be  found  either 
in  theory  or  in  practice  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  previous  age  of  Roman  history;  nay,  we  shall  there  leam; 
collaterally  and  inferentially  at  least,  even  from  Cicero  himself  some- 
thing extremely  like  the  very  opposite.  Nor  would  it  be  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  Cicero  was  alluding  to  any  ideal  laws  in  any  Latin 
philosophical  Utopia;  for  no  work  of  this  kind  would  seem  to  have 
found  a place  in  Roman  literature  prior  to  his  own  de  Republics,  if 
we  should  incline  to  denominate  the  latter  book  one;  and,  indeed, 
the  extremely  practical  character  of  the  Roman  people  and  the  equally 
practical  cast  of  Roman  legislation  put  a veto  on  any  suchlike  sup- 
position. All  the  commentators,  as  far  as  I have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  consulting  them , have  passed  over  this  same  „leges  enim 
vetant*  with  what  may  be  convenient,  but  is  nevertheless  ill-timed, 
silence;  for  the  point  is  in  itself  important,  and  the  question  in  it- 
self interesting.  My  own  humble  impression  in  this:  the  term  „lex* 
is  here  employed  in  the  sense  of  an  ethical , i.  e.  a philosophico- 
religious,  precept,  and  refers  simply  to  Sokratic  Platonism : in  which 

*)  A sermon  on  self-murder,  1736,  pp.  7,  8.  It  wai  published  anony- 
mously; but  on  the  title-page  of  the  copy  I read  in  the  British  Museum  library 
the  name  of  Zach.  Pearce  is  written. 
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pm  w*  should  im glue  thn  said  entire  clause  * sort  of  translation 
of  tbs  phrase  to  pd)  flcfux&v  elvoi  iomfo  QtdCtobat  which  occurs  so 
fewpientiy  to  the  Fhaedon.  As  a somewhat  elucidatory  parallel,  l 
might  instance  Libantoa’  reference *)  to  Plate’s  Interdiction  of  suidde 
an  to  a l*m>  wpoc:  feve vdijoa  xiv  too  IRaxoivoc  vopov,  xai  e»c  atov 
eft  Xwc&v  rip  wauTqv  8tj  Xiacv. 

Finally,  about  the  exact  force  of  the  „stoe  causa*  to  passage  2 
we  will  say  a few  words  to  a later  portion  of  this  §.  — Before, 
however,  passing  over  to  such  passages  in  Cicero’s  writings  as  we 
tahe  to  be  deoidediy  pro-suicidal,  it  might  seem  but  just  that  I should 
refer  the  reader  to,  perhaps,  a comparatively  little  known  work  of 
hia,  vis.  the  eratio  pro  M.  Aemilio  Sc&uro,  numerous,  but,  as  far 
as  our  topie  comes  into  play,  incoherent  and  inconclusive,  fragments 
of  which  have  been  preserved.  A Sardinian  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
ear  tain  Aris,  was  alledged  by  a certain  Triarius  to  have  hanged  herself, 
because  Scaur  us,  whilst  Praetor  in  Sardinia,  had  done,  or  attempted, 
violence  to  her  virtue.  Cicero,  having  previously  spoken  of  the  Phan- 
do,  says  to  reference  to  the  presumptive  reason  for  her  self-inflicted 
death:*)  ^aliam  qukfem  causaam  mortis  voluntariae  nullam  prefects 
jus  tarn,  repertotto*  He  ia  attempting  to  argue  down  the  fact  addu- 
ced by  Triarius,  and  the  entire  tone  ia  so  ironical  aad  the  argument 
so  abrupt  that,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  diseem,  nothing  significant 
and  decisive  can  be  attached  to  these  words. 

II.  Pro-suicidal  utterances. 

In  his  well  - known  ethical  system , whilst  speaking  of  what  is 
decorous,  Cicero  says.l * 3)  „Atque  haec  differentia  naturarum  tantam 
habet  vim,  ut  nonnunquam  mortem  sibi  ipse  consciscere  alms  de- 
beat,  alius  in  eadem  causa  non  debeat  Mum  enim  alia  in  causa 
M.  Cato  fuit,  alia  ceteri,  qui  se  in  Africa  Caeaari  tradiderant?  At- 
qto  ceteris  forsitan  vitio  datum  esset,  si  se  interemiasent,  proptocea 
qpod  lentor  eonun  vita  et  mores  fuerant  f&ciUores : Catoal  qnum  in- 
ttedfrUetn  tribuisset  natura  gravitatem,  eamque  ipse  porpetsa  cenr 
steutia*  Bohomvisaet  aemperqu*  to  proposito  susceptoque  cousUto  per- 
■Misiaset,  moriendum  potiua  qmm  tyranni  vultus  adspfeiendua  fink* 
— Wo  have  harped  upon  thin  string,  both  as  a general  principle 
and  in  its  ipeeW  refenenoe  to  Gate,,.  mote  then  once,,  wdp  tfnwjh 

l)  D»  vita  tot,  T.  II,  p.  45,  edit.  Morel li ; et  abo  J.  24  of  oar  Treetue, 

aad  Tide  Gibboa’i  DecUoe  aad  Fall,  eh.  XXIV,  aoio  121.  >)  la  Nebhe'i  ed 

of  Cicero,  p.  1133.  ®)  Do  Officiia,  lib.  I,  c.  31. 
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We  had  so  brilliant  remark*  to  offer  then*  we  may  hero  at  aU  orate 
be  brief*  The  entire  matter  moat  be  self-evident  to  every  refleeting 
Individual,  i.  e.  as  well  the  troth  and  excellence  of  the  axiom  whieh 
Gieero  lays  down  mid  from  which  he  starts,  as  the  indubitable  and 
indisputable  defeetiveaesB  and  incorrectness  of  the  application.  If  any 
action  be  per  se  criminal,  in  all  men  (and  under  all  circumstances), 
its  criminality  cannot  be  removed,  can  still  less  be  converted  into 
aught  glorious  and  heroic,  by  any  peculiarity  whatsoever  in  an  in* 
dividual's  organization,  as  long  and  as  far  as  such  organization  is 
normal  and  healthy;  and  the  proof  which  would,  at  all  events,  have 
to  be  given,  and  which  Cicero  has  not  by  any  means  given  to  our 
satisfaction,  is  this:  that  it  was  the  Good  in  Cato's  characteristic  in- 
dividuality which  superinduced  his  voluntary  death,  and  not,  haply, 
just  or  in  part  rather  the  111,  e.  g.  a ceremonious,  and  external  harsh- 
ness in  principle  and  demeanor,  when  circumstances  would  have 
justified,  and  might  have  even  demanded,  a certain  measure  and  sort 
of  flexibility,  adaptation,  submission.  Our  Roman  moralist  here  places 
us  on  purely  human  ground,  reduces  us  to  something  Very  like(mere 
a subjective  tact*,  refers  only  unto  what  man  owes  Unto  himseflff  the 
possible  duties  unto  the  Divinity  are  taken  into  no  account  what- 
soever, and  such  prooedure  levels  at  once  a vow  heavy  blow,  nle- 
thinks,  at  aught  in  the  shape  of  absolute  anti- suicidal  ethics. 

2.  Returning  to  the  Tusculan  Questions,  two  passages  there 
also1)  have  appeared  to  me  to  admit  of  being  pro-suicidally  inter- 
preted. The  discussion  turning  upon  bodily  suffering,  we  read  thus, 
ft  Quid  est  tandem,  dii  boni!  quod  laboremus?  Portus  enitn  pr&esto 
est,  quoniam  mors  ibidem  est,  aeternum  nihil  sentiendi  receptaculum.* 
Klotz,2)  whilst  rebutting,  in  a manner  quite  as  cc&rstf  as  his  name 
might  seem  to  warrant,  the  assertions  of  e.  g.  Bentley,  who  had 
pronounced  the  words  „ quoniam  — est*,  a gloss em,  and  Otelh,  who 
had  declared  the  „ ibidem*  one,  takes  what  most  appear  almost  need* 
less  pains  to  demonstrate  the  reference  of  our  passage  to  suicide* 
which  reference,  by  the  by*  would  remain  equally  manifest  and  strong* 
were  we  to  set  our  seal  on  the  above  mentioned  conjectural  niutH 
lations.  Klein's  paraphrase  runs  thus-  f/3ut  #**  tyttett,  b.  fy 

togtticrtgm  Me  unctteSglfdj  jjctuwbttt*  if*  Ja  be* 


*)  Lib.  V,  40  end  41.  *)  T.  Q.,  Wfifa  #rvii#Hgt  tmh  wMtatwJ,  1835, 

pp.  599,  600. 
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tutye,  toeit  btt  (fretotOtge)  Ztb  tbtn  bafettft  t ft,  b.  f).  torfl  man  fit 
biefem  gaffe  bie  <5rfaubntf  ju  ftetoiffigem  Sob t $at,  ehte  ctorfgc  3^ 
ftu^t  ber  (^pfrobungdoftgMt''  He,  “oreover,  comparing  this  passage 
with  T.  Q.  lib.  I,  c.  30,  finds  both  passages  perfectly  consonant, 
inynftich'&s  intolerable  physical  pains  constitute  in  the  former  that 
„justa  causa  moriendi*  which  is  stipulated  for  in  the  latter.  And  I 
agree  with  him.  — Of  less  decisive  pro-suicidal  weight  is,  perhaps, 
the  following  passage,  because  of  the  ambiguousness  and  vagueness 
of  the  simile  employed  touching  which  vide,  however,  what  we  have 
said  in  §•  19,  for  Cicero  here  identifies  his  own  view  concerning  our 
question  with  that  of  Epicurus  and  that  of  Hieronymus  of  Rhodes 
who  was,  as  I am  led  to  believe,  one  of  the  later  Peripatetics. 
„Mihi  quidem  in  vita  servanda  videtur  ilia  lex,  quae  in  Graecorum 
conviviis  obtinet  (obtinetur  ?) : aut  bibat , inquit,  aut  abeat!  (?J  ictfii 
Sictfii,  as  the  Greek  punning  phrase  is  by  Billerbeck  said  to  run) 
fit  recte.  Aut  enim  fruatur  aliquis  pariter  cum  aliis  voluptate  po- 
tandi;  aut,  ne  sobrius  in  violentiam  vinolentorum  incidat,  ante  dis- 
cedai:  sic  injurias  fortunae,  quas  ferre  nequeas,  defugimdo  relin - 
quai!  Haec  eadem,  quae  Epicurus,  totidem  verbis  dicit  Hieronymus.0 

3.  Were  we,  indeed,  to  pursue  our  journey  through  all  Cicero’s 
other  philosophical*  writings  in  search  of  passages  containing  brief 
hints  upon  which  a pro-suicidal  construction  might  be  put,  it  would 
certainly  net  prove  by  any  means  difficult  to  hunt  up  sundry  dicta 
oPbis  which  could  be  turned  to  some  account,  e.  g.  that  „forta sse 
id 'optimum*  of  his  *)  * which  is  added  to  the  citation  of  Epikure’s 
opinion  tllaUa  person  suffering  intensely  ought  to  die ; or,  that  „jure“ 
o^his2)  with  which  he  comments  on  the  fact  that  a Roman  eonsol, 
because  he  hhd  acted  against  the  * warning  of  the  Aruspices,  „ mor- 
tem sibi  ipse  conscivit.*  But,  there  is  occasionally  some  little  diffi- 
culty in  feeparating,  on  the  one  hand,  between  what  is  the  mere 
statement >^f  the  opinions  of  others,  the  fictitious  representatives  of 
e««tg»  Epikurism  and  Stoicism,  and  what  is  the  bona  fide  expression 
of  his  own  opinions;  arid,  on  the  other  hand,  between  what  is  in- 
tended as  veritable  argument  against  the  morality,  and  what  is  meant 
only4,  in  opposition  to  the  consistency,  of  the  views  under  considera- 
tion. I will*  therefore,  here  break  off  this  portion  of  our  subject 

0 De  finibtu  bonorum  et  malorum,  lib.  II,  c.  29.  De  Divinatione, 
lib.  II,  c.  33. 
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and,  though  an  interpreter  cannot  reasonably  be  required  to  do  more 
than  faithfully  record  the  fact  that  Cicero  was  apparently,  nay,  really, 
himself  unclear  and  unsettled  about  his  own  opinions  on  the  point 
at  issue,  it  might  seem  worth  while  to  enquire:  which  scale  in  the 
balance  of  testimonies  is  most  heavily  weighted?  And  the  more  so, 
since  the  result  we  shall  arrive  at  is  the  very  opposite  one  to  that 
which,  if  I mistake  not,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Christian  mo- 
ralists have  believed  themselves  warranted  in  putting  forward. 

Dwelling,  first  of  all,  on  the  three  main  anti -suicidal  passages 
above  introduced,  let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  mere  phrases  and 
similes,  and  look  carefully  and  closely  behind  what  they  screen  and 
enshadow.  It  is  true,  Cicero  repeatedly  tells  us  that  man  is  not  to 
quit  life  „injussu  Deitf,  and  equally  often  that  he  is  not  do  so  „sine 
causa  justa* ; but , these  two  things  are  with  him  clearly  intended 
to  be  synonymous,  and  interchangeable,  and  in  this  circumstance  lies 
the  vulnerable  spot  of  his  so-called  anti -suicidal  theory.  Going  a 
little  further  back  with  our  thoughts,  we  may  remember  that  Pytha- 
goras and  Sokrates  employed  the  identical  words  „injussu  Dei“,  and 
Cicero  certainly  quotes  those  two  ancient  thinkers  and  teachers,  and, 
therefore,  seems  to  mean  what  they  did.  But,  nevertheless,  we  must 
distinguish  between  him  and  them.  As  far  as  we  know,  or  have 
any  right  to  assume,  their  interdiction  of  suicide  was  absolute  and 
unvarying.  They  postulated  the  existence  and  providence  of  a Su- 
preme Being,  inculcated  continuous  dependence  on  Him,  and  forbade 
man  as  such  to  make  any  deliberate  deadly  attack  upon  the  mortal 
environment  of  his  Seif,  or,  to  consider  himself  ever  justified  in 
voluntarily  emancipating  his  immortal  essence  out  of  its  temporary 
bodily  encasement.  All  the  Symbola  of  Pythagoras  or  Philolaos  have 
this  sense,  as  far  as  they  have  any  definable  meaning  at  all.  Be- 
sides those  we  have  already  adduced,  also,  for  instance,  those  which 
Gbttling  and  Olympiodoros  communicate  (vide  §.  32).  Likewise  So- 
krates speaks  solely  of  awaiting  the  divine  ivorprij  as  something 
naturally  or  magisterially  objective,  and  does  not  so  much  as  even 
allude  to  aught  like  a subjective  and  an  arbitrary  anticipation  of  death. 
But,  when  Stoicism  had  stepped  in  with  its  very  different  meanings 
and  objects,  many  thinkers  who  were  not  Stoics,  but  sincerely  re- 
verenced still  the  authority  which  had  found  its  utterances  on  our 
topic  in  Plato’s  Phaedon,  felt  strongly  tempted  to  fit,  as  it  were, 
„the  new  cloth  to  the  old  garment. Thus,  e.  g.  Epictetus,  as  we 
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hare  seen,  with  the  two  laet  ef  those  phrasei  of  hk  which  we  quofted 
Greece  Id  the  preceding  J,  to  which  Justus  Llptius,  therefore , ih 
Ass.  XXIII  erroneously  assigned  a place  among  anti- suicidal  testi- 
monies,  since  they  bare  really  quite  the  opposite  tendency;  and  thus* 
too,  Olympiodoros  himself  who  fancied  that  he  was  faithfully  inter- 
preting the  mind  of  Sokrates,  when  he  paraphrased  those  concluding 
words  which  we  hare  giren  on  p.  28  of  §.  24  by  introducing  into 
them  not  only  a manifestly  Stoic  notion,  bnt  also  a Stoic  technical 
expression:  xal  icoXiv  icpsgqc  (prjj'iv  ( i . e.  Sokrates)  Stt  oi  del  e$a- 
yciv  fauxouc,  ef  pr)  fxeYofXrjv  6 fieog  avapcijv  4ictitdp*j;oi,  otar  zip 
vuv  icapoooav.  And,  if  these  later  philosophers  misunderstood  or  mis- 
construed Pythagorism  and  Sokratism  to  reconcile  them  to  riews 
which  lay  nearer  their  own  taste  and  thought  and  harmonized  better 
with  the  spirit  and  requirements  of  their  Age,  retained  the  words 
and  similes,  but  smuggled  into  them  a latitude  which  partially  des- 
troyed their  real  intenseness : is  not  Cicero  very  likely  to  hare  dene 
the  same?  Are  there  not  in  hk  doctrinal  edifice  many  back-door* 
oat  of  which  to  eseape  into  a justification  of  suicide*  despite  the 
existence  of  the  one  front-door  „iujussu  Dei“  Ac.?  To  endeavor  to 
derelop  the  doctrine  about  God  either  according  to  Pythagoras’  and 
Sokrates’  notions  or  according  to  those  of  Cicero  cannot  be  supposed 
to  constitute  any  portion  of  our  present  task,  and  I need  not  here 
add  much  to  what  I hare  already  said  on  pp.  89,  99  of  the  last  §. 
Could  God  be  easily  conceived  and  defined , He  would  not  be  God, 
not  a Being  infinitely  exalted  abore  poor  human  nature,  inscrutably 
enreloped  in  the  mystery  of  His  own  uniqueness.  Who  is,  if  He 
be  at  all,  without  beginning  and  without  end,  His  own  beginning 
' and  His  own  end , the  One  distinct  from  All , the  originator , nfier, 
sustainer  of  all  creation  and  each  creature:  His  works  we  may  See 
by  day  and  by  night,  His  qualities  and  principles  we  may  guess  at 
and  endearor  to  determine  from  what  is  around  us  and  in  us;  — 
but  to  know  Him  — according  to  oar  usual  trite  application  of  the 
term  knowledge  — it  was  of  old  as  it  is  still  We  hare  read  of 
that  ancient  Sage  — Simonides  was  bis  Dame,  nor  would  it  be  by  afp 
means  difficult  to  gather  other  pagan  saying*  of  a similar'  nature 
— who  arer  crared  another  and  yet  another  day  fsc  bis  enquiry, 
and  at  length  confessed  that  the  longer  he  meditated)  the  more  ctiffih- 
outt  the  problem  appeared  to  him;  and  we  hare  else  read  in  a re- 
verent little  book  by  a modern  Sage  of  our  own  a passage  which. 
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rant  thug:  *)  »koow  God  l it  will  take  thee,  I inspect,  to  eternity  to 
learn  even  the  rudiments  of  this  awful  knowledge;  more  to  the  point 
to  know  what  God  bids  thee  do,  and  to  do  it."  It  is,  I ween,  even 
thus;  and  in  this  very  thing  lay  the  peculiar  significance  of  Pytha- 
goriem  and  Sokratism.  It  was  not  their  question,  whether  this  or 
that  so-called  element,  or  all  the  elements  together,  constituted  the 
Divine  Essence,  the  primary  source  and  the  moving  cause  of  Life 
and  Being;  their  question  was,  rather,  of  a more  mystical  as  well 
as  a more  practical  kind.  The  Divinity,  something  entirely  outside 
of  us  and  infinitely  above  us,  had  shaped  the  bonds  of  life,  whether 
they  be  iron  or  silken,  and  alone  may  sever  them,  and  in  the  law 
of  Nature  or  the  State  alone  exercises  his  power,  manifests  his  will, 
makes  good  his  right.  But,  did  Cicero  believe  and  teach  thus,  even 
he  who  wrote  a whole  book,  compilatory  and  barren,  on  the  ^Nature 
of  the  Gods"?  Borne  in  the  age  of  Cicero  was  not  favorable  to 
such  believings  and  teachings,  and  Cicero,  the  statesman  and  the 
conservative,  was  not  the  man  to  rise  in  sueh  matters  above  and 
far  beyond  his  time  and  countrymen.  Yea,  if  we  could  imagine  him 
with  the  best  of  his  pursuits  and  susceptibilities  on  some  lonely  is- 
land and  in  some  retired  dwelling  — we  should  suppose  him  arri- 
ving at  genuine  Pythagorism  and  Sokratism  ou  the  point  at  issue; 
but,  as  matters  in  reality  stand,  his  „injussu  dei",  and  NB.  the  „do- 
minans  ille  in  nobis  deus",  which  is  only  a sort  of  periphrasis  of 
the  Stoic  to  ttjc  ^yepovtxov,  can  scarcely  be  entitled  to  the 

possession  of  any  very  decisive  anti-suicidal  weight. 

It  is  true,  Cicero’s  anti-suicidal  utterances  are,  as  far  lengthier, 
so  decidedly  more  eloquent  than  his  pro-suicidal  ones;  but  in  the 
writings  of  men  of  his  stamp  and  class  the  longest  and  most  brilliant 
passages  are  not  by  any  means  always  necessarily  the  most  sincere 
and  convincing  ones.  I should  be  extremely  loth  to  urge  or  even 
hint  that,  because  Cicero  places  the  most  impressive  of  his  anti- 
suicidal  testimonies  on  the  lips  of  Scipio  Africanus,  he  need  not  be 
understood  as  pronouncing  those  sentiments  in  his  own  person  y bat 
yet,  on  the  one  hand,  I cannot  but  doubt  that  he  ever  would  have 
seriously  subscribed  to  yon  emphatic  „buc  tibi  aditus  patera  non 
potest",  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  very  greatly  err,  were 
we  to  allow  ourselves  to  see  therein  anything  like  all  the  anti- 


*)  Vide  Letter  Day  Pamphlet*  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 
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Suicidal  reasonings  which  Macrobins  in  his  celebrated  Commentary 
thereon  scrupulously  develops  to  something  like  the  following  effect, 
a.  The  soul  ought  to  be  after  death  released  from  all  corporeal  cu- 
pidities and  emotions;  but  suicide  originates  in  passions,  e.  g.  fear, 
hatred,  which  are  opposed  to  the  purity  of  the  soul,  and  would  In 
and  by  itself  as  an  act  sully  a soul  which  had  even  attained  to  its 
obligatory  purity,  b.  Death  ought  to  set  the  soul  entirely  free  from 
the  body  so  that  it  may  soar  heavenwards  and  starwards,  whereas 
a violent,  self-wrought  death  causes  the  soul  to  adhere  all  the  more 
firmly  to  the  body  so  that  it,  wandering  about,  haunts  the  grave  or 
the  spot  where  the  deed  was  committed,  whether  by  steel,  or  by 
poison,  c.  The  body  must  quit  the  soul,  when  the# secret  binding 
power  has  of  itself  slackened  and  departed;  for  then  the  appointed 
time  of  destiny  (fatum,  fatalia  vitae  tempora)  has,  visibly  and  tan- 
gibly, been  fulfilled:  this  alone  is  natural  death;  the  soul,  on  the 
contrary,  must  not  quit  the  body.  d.  Recompense  in  a future  state 
of  existence  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  perfection  to  which  man 
has  attained  in  this  life;  and,  therefore,  as  long  as  there  is  possi- 
bility of  growth  in  proficiency,  he  must  not  precipitate  his  end;  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  whoever  leaves  this  life  with  vices  clinging  to  him, 
cannot  in  the  other  world  rid  himself  of  them,  thus  making  up  for 
what  he  wantonly  neglected,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  longer  life 
lasts,  the  greater  is  the  power  of  self-purification,  e.  Even  if,  how- 
ever, any  one  should  have  arrived  at  the  utmost  possible  perfection, 
he  yet  may  not  lay  hands  upon  himself  in  the  hope  of  accelerating 
the  fruition  of  beatitude,  because,  not  to  revert  to  the  previously 
adduced  reasons,  hope  itself,  like  fear,  is  a passion.  — Macrobins, 
namely,  does  not  profess  to  be  standing  with  this  circumstantial  raison- 
nement  of  his  any  longer  upon  Ciceronian  terrain,  but,  rather,  upon 
Platonic  and  Plotinic  ground:  „haec  Platonicae  sectae  semina  (i.  e. 
the  absolute  condemnation  and  interdiction  of  suicide  laid  down  in 
Phaedo)  altius  Plotinus  exsequitnr*,  he  says  himself;  and,  as  will 
become  evident  from  §.  32,  he,  probably,  has  here  and  there  added 
something  of  his  own  to  what  he  conceived  and  believed  Plotinus 
to  have  taught;  for  in  Plotin’s  extant  writings  not  all  the  above 
arguments,  some  of  which  are  deeply  true,  others  rather  questionable, 
and  one  savoring  strongly  of  superstition,  can  be  fairly  traced.  But, 
this  only  by  the  way.  Returning  to  Cicero  himself,  and  especially  to 
his  unstudied,  and,  therefore,  all  the  more  sincere,  occasional  allusions 
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to  our  topic  in  his  Epistles:  when  he  refers  to  his  own  reasons  for 
not  slaying  himself  (e.  g.  ad  Qaintom  I,  3 and  4),  is  there  aught 
resembling  Blanco  White’s  confession  (vol.  Ill,  p.  147  of  the  work 
quoted  in  $.  3):  ^Nothing  but  a firm  persuasion  that  self-destruction 
would  be  criminal  in  me  prevents  my  putting  it  into  execution.  But 
my  will  is  fixed:  I am  determined  not  to  do  wrong. “ Or,  when  he 
advises  others,  e.  g.  Cn.  Domitius  (epp.  ad  Diversos,  VI,  22)  against 
snicide:  are  his  reasons  not  altogether  of  some  such  relative  and 
external  character  as  e.  g.  those  which  Voltaire  (vide  §.  18)  ad- 
vanced, when  he  endeavored  to  dissuade  Frederick  the  Great  from 
putting  an  end  to  his  own  life? 

Tzschirner  in  an  equally  able  and  amiable  little  essay  of  his 
f,wn  ben  @wnbfo$en  bet  SRomer  fiber  ben  ©elbfhnorb , unb  ben  Ur* 
fa$en,  fceldje  fie  bicfen  ©egcnjknb  anbct*  beurtyetlen  mactyten,  at*  loir 
tyn  }U  beurtyeilen  pflegen",  says  of  Cicero  briefly  thus.1)  „ Already 
Cicero  utters  the  principle  that  he  to  whom  life  affords  no  enjoyment, 
and  on  whom  the  fardels  of  fate  press  too  heavily,  may  quit  life44 
(Q.  T.  V,  41);  and  then  adds  in  a note  what  follows.  „ Cicero  judges 
differently  in  another  passage  (ibid.  I,  30),  where  that  hovers  before 
him  which  Plato  in  the  Phaedon  indicates.  Cicero  had  no  firm  prin- 
ciples, and  not  rarely  followed  the  inspirations  of  momentary  feelings 
and  suddenly  awakened  conceptions  of  the  imagination  in  such  manner 
that  we  must  not  marvel,  if  we  encounter  in  his  writings  assertions 
one  of  which  annuls  the  other. But  a couple  of  years  later,  the 
same  excellent  writer  on  p.  141  of  the  work  quoted  in  §.  15  re- 
cants this  opinion,  and  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  three  first 
passages  we  have  discussed  under  the  head  of  anti-suicidal  utterances 
ought  to  be  regarded  us  designative  of  Cicero’s  real,  i.  e.  unequivo- 
cally anti-suicidal,  view!! 

Supposing,  then,  our  above  estimate  of  the  exact  value  attachable 
to  yon  three  passages  to  be  correct,  no  veritable,  essential  change 
in  the  views  of  Cicero  need  be  supposed,  or,  can  be  demonstrated, 
so  that  an  assertion  which  Gillies  incidentally  makes2)  would  be  far 
more  bold  than  it  is  acute,  viz.  that  Cicero  was  antagonistic  to  suicide 
prior  to  the  death  of  Cato  Uticensis,  but  after  this  event  altered  his 
opinion,  or  his  tone,  about  an  action  which  his  friend  had  committed. 

*)  ©toflajfn  fur  9toliaten$*#  ©total*  unb  Jttt<$en(jef<$f<$U , (erauSgegeben  non 
fttdublta,  ®.  II,  crftol  ©tftd,  pp.  7,  8,  1803.  *)  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  vol  I, 
p.  389.  Vide  also  voL  U,  p.  28,  note. 
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— Indeed,  a very  few  notiees  will  suffice  to  disprove  In  the  most 
direct  and  satisfactory  manner  the  admissibility  of  this  hasty  hypo- 
thesis. We  knew  that  Cicero,  still  nobly  feithfal  to  the  already  van* 
quished  party,  had  ventured  to  pen  a „laus  Catonfe",  as  soon  as  the 
intelligence  of  the  patriot’s  voluntary  death  had  reached  him;  and 
that  Caesar,  with  a judicious  and  manly  forbearance,  contented  himself 
with  simply  replying  to  it  by  an  Anti-Cato. *)  Both  works  are  now 
lost.  We,  further,  know  that  he  has  lauded  Cato’s  death -deed  in 
sundry  passages  of  his  writings,  besides  those  we  have  already  quo- 
ted. *)  However,  he  by  so  doing  only  made  common  cause  with 
every  cotemporary  as  well  as  post-temporary  (cf.  §.17)  Roman  writer, 
Brutus  alone,  perhaps,  excepted,  whose  book  seems  to  have  possessed 
only  an  indifferent  literary  worth,3)  and  who,  moreover,  subsequently 
not  only  recanted  his  view,  but  even  followed  his  relative’s  example : 
Nfoc  <ov  £yu>  xal  irpaypaxtov  Sratpoc  oux  018’  Bicuk  £v  <f*Xoao<p(a  Xd- 
yov  byrpta  j idyav.  ^TiaoapTjv  Kotova  dtaxp^oapevov  daotov,  cue  o&x 
Botov  o 66’  dvdpdc  Spyov  uitoytopeiv  to'  datpove  xat  pi]  ddyeofta i i4 
oopvctiCTOv  dde&c,  aXX’  iaodidpaoxetv.  Such  are  his  own  self-apolo- 
getic words4)  to  Cassius  shortly  before  the  fatal  engagement  at  Phi- 
lippi (vide  §.  28,  p.  78).  I am  very  far  from  being  unable  to  con- 
ceive that  Cato’s  death  might  have  operated  in  the  manner  supposed 
by  Gillies  on  so  sensitive  and  vacillating  a nature  as  Cicero’s  was; 
and  something  like  a parallel  instance  occurs  in  the  confession  of  the 
poet  Cowper  (vide  his  autobiographical  sketch  alluded  to  in  §.  4). 
„I  now  wished  for  death,  and  found  myself  but  little  shocked  at  the 
Idea  of  procuring  it  myself.  I considered  life  as  my  property,  and 
therefore  at  my  disposal.  Mm  of  great  name , I observed,  had  des- 
troyed themselves ; and  the  toorld  still  retained  the  profoundest  res- 
pect for  their  memories/*  But,  dates,  the  most  stubborn  of  things, 
Inobntesttely  prove  that  the  death  of  Cato  formed  in  no  manner  or 
maaaare  whatsoever  a turning-point  in  Cicero’s  feefings,  opinions, 
utterances  on  the  theme  of  our  investigation.  The  de  Republics,  hi 
which  he  argues  against  suicide,  was  composed  many  years  before 
the  death  of  Cate;  but  so,  too,  were  several  ef  the  Epistles  aceer- 
Aag  to  which  he  himself  contemplated  the  commission  of  suicide.  In 
the  de  OffieHs  he  grounds  his  vindication  ef  suicide  upon  a reference 

*)  Dio  Cast.  43,  e.  13,  and  Plutarch’*  life  of  Cicero.  2)  & g.  epp.  ad 
Piverao*,  lib.  IX,  18;  .at  Cato  praeclaratt,  4c.  *)  Cf.  Abeken,  diem  la  ftb 
ntn  ©tiefen,  p.  311.  *)  Vitae  parallelao;  odid.  Doehner,  vol.  II,  p.  1195; 
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to  Cato’s  iaeth;  lnt  in  the  da  Senoeiute  he  repudiates  and  condemns 
the  same  act,  and  — this  work  was  composed  most  certainty  a year 
or  two  after  Cato’s  death,  and,  as  it  seems,  *)  within  the  last  twenty 
months  of  his  own  life. 


§.  31.  PLUTARCH  (in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd.  cent.  p.  C.). 


Among  the  „ harbingers  of  Neo-Platonism**  as  „pythagocaaing  pla- 
tonicians**  sundry  historians  of  Philosophy,  e.  g.  Zeller  in  his  ex- 
tremely independent  and  acute  work,3)  place  Appulejus,  Maximus 
Tyrius,  Plutarch,  and  other  men  of  a similar  stamp,  and  thus  dis- 
tinguish, as  it  were,  between  Neo-Platonism  in  a wider  and  a mere 
restricted  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  former  is,  then,  represented 
by  several  pagan  thinkers  and  writers,  especially  those  just  named, 
who  flourished  in  the  two  first  centuries  of  our  era  or  thereabout, 
and  whose  characteristic  peculiarity  would  seem  to  have  been  their 
leaning  for  support  more  especially  upon  Platonism,  bat  who  as  phi* 
lospphers  were  not  of  much  note.  Neo-Platonism  proper,  on  the  con- 
trary, born  in  the  3rd  cent,  of  our  era  in  Alexandria,  at  that  time 
die  renowned  emporium  of  both  occidental  and  oriental  knowledge 
and  civilization,  where  the  faiths  and  cultures  of  Greekdom,  Judaism 
and  Christianity  met  like  three  great  cross-roads,  attempted  — I know 
not  exactly  what,  nor  did  it  itself,  I ween,  know  exactly : from  Am- 
monius  Sakkas  who  may  he  said  to  have  „ watched  over  its  cradle** 
until  Proklos  who  may  be  said,  in  the  5th  century,  „to  have  carried 
ks  bier.**  But  to  it  our  next  § will  be  devoted. 

Returning,  then,  to  non-Alexandrine  New  Platonism,  we  consi- 
dered it  perfectly  justifiable  to  adduce  the  testimony  of  Appulqjns  on 
our  topic  in  §.  25,  when  speaking  of  Plato,  in  illustration  of  whose 
system  it  was  given.  Nor  are  the  diets  of  Maximus  Tyrius  parti* 
enlariy  markwertby,  but  rather  vague  and  inconclusive,  and  even 
self-contradictory,  so  that  we  might  almost  have  contented  ourselves 
with  the  incidental  references  we  have  already  made  to  them,  when 
they  tended  to  elucidate  or  corroborate  any  individual  point  which 
we  chanced  to  be  discussing.  Since,  however,  few  of  my  reader* 
may  have  had  the  patience  to  peruse  his  41  Dissertations,  1 will 


*)  Vide  Schirlitz,  »wf<$atc  §tt m (there,  p.  444,  Rum.  2,  and  cf.  also  p.  474. 
*>  Srte  Wtfoforife  to  OMffto,  *$.  HI,  ffflt  p.  433 sqq.  sad 

fdlffc,  p.  524  «qq. 
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embrace  this  opportunity  of  intercalating  some  brief  additional  ob- 
servations coherently . It,  the  said  production,  treats  on  all  sorts  of 
speculative  and  ethical  questions,  and  is  not  by  any  means  always 
very  valuable  in  matter  or  interesting  in  form,  howsoever  acute  and 
even  witty  some  of  the  treatises  may  be.  They  rest,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  speaking  quite  in  general,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Platonic  de- 
finitions of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  but  are  occasionally  even  hyper-Pla- 
tonically  mystical,  lead  off  e.  g.  into  a veritable  Demonology.  Though 
he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  speak  of  our  immediate  topic  in  any  very 
direct  manner,  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  is,  nevertheless,  that 
Maximus,  if  anything,  condemned  suicide.  For  instance,  he  describes 
a suicide  from  love  with  extreme  disapprobation,  views  suicide  sar- 
castically as  a consequence  of  ungoverned  passions  of  every  sort, 
designates  the  end  of  Sardanapalus  as  the  effect  of  a disease  of  the 
soul;1)  and,  finally,  whilst  speaking  of  the  seeing  and  knowing  of 
God,  he  expressly  bids  man  wait  until  he  is  called  home  by  a na- 
tural death,  tarrying  until  then.2)  „It  is  quite  certain  that  thou 
wilt  then  see  Him,  when  he  shall  have  called  thee  unto  himself;  but 
it  will  not  last  so  very  long,  ere  He  calls  thee  (6  0edc  — xoXioet 
8k  oox  sic  poxpav,  ivapstvov  xf)v  xkrpw):  old  age  will  suffice  which 
will  lead  thee  thither,  and  death,  about  which  the  timid,  indeed,  weep, 
terrified  by  its  approach,  but  which  a lover  of  God  awaits  with  plea- 
sure, looking  forward  to  its  approach  with  cheerful  courage. 

But,  Plutarch  is  in  many  respects  so  interesting,  besides  being 
so  fruitful,  an  author  that  he  must  appear  deserving  of  a detailed 
treatment  also  in  connexion  with  our  specific  enquiry.  Yet,  already 
the  extremely  various  contents  of  his  numerous  extant  writings  ren- 
ders it,  perhaps,  impossible  to  affirm  anything  quite  positive  about 
his  real  position  to  the  leading  schools  of  ancient  classical  philosophy. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  his  pre-eminent  noble  - mindedness  and 
sincerely  pious  bent  would  seem,  I cannot  help  thinking,  to  have  in- 
clined him  to  treat  the  subject  we  are  discussing  with  a sort  of  rather 
mild  than  vigorous  distrust,  and,  whilst  disposed  to  condemn  it  some- 
times in  something  like  Sokratic  fashion,  he  also  sometimes  leans 
towards  a defence  of  it  in  something  like  the  manner  of  Stoicism  ; 


f)  Vide  Dissert.  XII,  XVI,  according  to  Heinsins’  num^cal  arrangement. 
*)  Dias.  I,  or,  according  to  Davisius,  XVII,  §.  11,  p.  205  of  the  London  edit. 
1740.  Vide  also  the  latter  editor's  brief  note  p.  565,  and,  if  yon  like,  Marks* 
land's  additional  note  p.  684. 
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at  least,  some  such  sort  of  syncretistic  dualism,  if  I may  use  this 
expression,  appears  to  me  pretty  clearly  traceable  in  those  passages 
of  both  his  „ vitae  parallelae"  and  his  „moraliaa  in  which  he,  albeit 
neither  very  explicitly  nor  very  elaborately,  makes  mention  of  our 
present  theme. 

In  the  Parallel  Lives  which  Plutarch  evidently  intended  to  be 
rather  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  moral  instruction  than  critical 
contributions  to  historical  research,  he  has  occasion  to  introduce  sundry 
celebrated  persons  who  had  died  by  their  own  hands,  and  he  very 
naturally  finds  himself  called  upon,  more  especially  in  the  appended 
Comparisons,  to  say  some  little  about  his  own  opinion  on  the  said 
action  itself, 

Instances.  „The  manner  of  the  death  of  neither  of  them1)  can 
exactly  be  praised ; but  that  of  Demetrius  deserves  the  greater  blame 
(<}/exT6c  (idXXov).  For  he  willingly  repaired  into  captivity,  allowed 
himself  to  be  imprisoned,  and  was  glad  still  to  gain  a term  of  three 
years  during  which “ etc.  The  reader  must  be  reminded  that  Deme- 
trius, vide  ch.  49  of  his  Life,  had  once  really  been  on  the  point  of 
stabbing  himself  before  he  delivered  himself  up  into  the  captivity  of 
Seleukus,  but,  nevertheless,  subsequently  remained  his  prisoner  two 
entire  years,  i.  e.  until  his  natural  death  took  place,  with  a very 
long  tether  for  his  low  and  idle  indulgences.  — „ Antony,  on  the 
contrary,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  indeed  in  a timid,  miserable,  and 
disgraceful  manner  (dttXtoc,  olxxpdk,  ftTtjiuK  which  epithets,  however, 
manifestly  refer  only  to  his  hesitation  and  indecision),  but  yet  before 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. u — „ Finally,  as  regards  the 
end  of  both  men,3)  we  must  compassionate  the  one,  viz.  Cicero, 
that  he,  so  aged  a man  already,  from  cowardice  hid  himself  from 
those  who  did  not  exactly  anticipate  Nature  by  much,  and  then  was 
still  executed.  But,  on  the  part  of  the  other,  viz.  Demosthenes, 
though  he  made  some  attempt  to  prolong  his  life,  the  procuring,  the 
preserving  and  the  applying  of  poison  deserve  admiration  (iyaatT) 
|ikv  tj  icapaoxeoi)  too  yappaxou  xai  T^pijotc,  iyaotij  ffij 
and  also  that  he,  because  Neptune  could  no  longer  afford  safety  to 
hfarij  had  recourse,  as  it  were,  to  a higher  altar,  tore  himself  away 
from  weapons  and  trabants,  and  laughed  at  Antipater’s  cruelty. a — 


*)  Demetrius  end  Antonia*  compared,  in  fine.  *)  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
emptied,  o.  5. 
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Wm  two  BMP***8,  have,  a%  £* *(  as  foe  Biographies  Are  conoatnefo 
sfruck  pje  a»  exemplifying  the,  nmt  str orator.  Btaforeh’s,  pw-tmitfai 
icntiwents.  However,  similar  seutirowits  may  hq  inferred  or  divined 
4eo  from  aunfoy  other  passages , e.  g.  hie,  remarks  i),  m Eumenea’ 
letting  himself  be  imprisoned  and  slain  (Plutarch  would  evidently  have 
thought  much  better  of  hie  end,  if  it  had  been  a suicidal  anticipation 
of  such  indignity  and  torture);  and  bis,  wording  of  the  exit  of  Ey- 
burgos, 2)  „And  he  determined  .....  here  to  end  his  life  voluntarily, 
since  be  had  arrived  at  exactly  that  age  when,  according  to  the 
nature  of  circumstances,  one.  can  just  ae  well  live  as  die-  Conse- 
quently, he  died,  by  abstaining  Grom  all  food,  being  convinced  that 
with  great  statesmen  also  death  must  be  not  inefficacious,  or  without 
mfinenco  on  the  State,  but  rather  appear  a meritorious  action.  More- 
over, he  digceroed,  that  death  would  be  for  himself,  after  ha  had 
accomplished  foe  most,  beautiful  works,  indeed  a completion  ofvhpq 
folmily,"  (Be.  considers  and  represents  throughout  the  Spartan  legfor 
later  as  one  of  foe.  holiest  among  men,  as  one  of  foe  greatest  favo- 
rites of,  foe  Bods,)  Finally,  however,  he.  places,  on  the  lips  of  ipeor 
nmaes,  a_  somewhat  lepgfoy  only,  *> datively  pro-suicidal  discounts.  — 
we  shall  quote  it  in  $,  34,  when,  speaking  of  foe  lawp  of  %atfa  — , 
ip  reply  and  opposition  to  Eherykkm’s  absolutely  pro-auic»dal.  speech; 
and  way  not,  perhaps, *).  foe  said. discourse  be.  regarded  as  embodying 
foe  ipoat.  complete  exposition  of  Plutarch’s  own.  views?  If. an,  they 
were  of.  a sort  of  almost  Aristotcleaa  or  Platonic  character  rafoec 
tiw  of  a Stoic  one,  via,  to  this  effect:  unde r certain  most  urgent 
df(um»taneesx  bat  only  then,  telfvtlcmghter  is  a.  legitimate  asykfm* 
M-  ail  events,  he  subsequently  says4)  of.  this  same  Spartan  Sing; 
•SJftowenes  intended  to  avenge  hiipself  for  the  insults  and  injustice* 
hp  had. suffered i hut,  foe  circumstances  nut  favoring  him,  he  slew, 
himself  with  foe  greatest  dauntlessnea^  (auvov  faring* 

Bor  dq  foe  aUwiqne  to  our  topic  contained  in  Plutareh’s 
fob  a different  foie, 

In  some  of  .foe  Esfqys,  then,  most  , of  which.  a|«  of  . a,  phifosoa.. 
phieo-etitical  character,  and  all  of  which,  though  they,  should. treat 
of  archaeological  or  physical  foemes,  may  be.  said  . to.  have  a mqoriL 


*)  In  the  list  few  lines  of  the  comparison  between  Sartorial  and  Some-* 

ms.  *>  Lift  of  tykwfo*,  «- *%  *)  CL  Xbncydidat  da  htlic  U M. 

•)  Cap.  3 ox  Agia  and  Kleomenea  compared  with  Tiberiui  and  Clint 
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fmpotey  whence  the  collective  name  *Morahw*  f Plutwtl r otter#  hftl 
own  opinions  on  ©ur  subject  simply  end  briefly,  ae  chance  suggests 
them  more  or  less  opportunely;  in  others  they  occur  with  a control 
venial  aim  against  the  Stoics. 

the  excellent  and  popular  treatise  „consolatid  ad  Apollohimn* 
we  alluded  already  on  p,  142  of  §.  11 , and  there  gave  a passage 
Which  seemed  to  possess  a kind  of  Neo-Platonic  cm&~mtcidal  force; 
£ will,  however,  add  here  to  what  was  there  said  two  things.  Firstly, 
at  the  commencement  (c.  2 in  fine)  of  that  treatise  he  appears  to 
lament  that  „many  from  affliction  even  take  away  their  own  lives.* 
Secondly.  That  somewhat  kindred  passage  which  Grotto  quoted  from 
Themastius,  and  about  which  I in  the  said  $ confessed  my  ignorance, 
would  seem,  as  I have  since  read  in  WyttenbachV  „ ^nhnadversiones 
in  Plutarch!  Opera  Moralia",  *)  to  belong  to  Plutarch  himself,  not  to 
Themis  tins,  as  Grotius  had  (following  StobaeuS,  Seftn.  CXEX)  taken 
§oe  granted.  It  is,  namely,  not  to  be  found  in  Themlstto*  extant 
writings,  and  this  external  reason  as  well  as  its  internal  character  to 
duced  Wytienback  to  coi\jecture  that,  in  afl  probability,  it  stood  in 
one  of Plutarch’s  lost  treatises  de  Anima.  What  Grotius  quotes  is. 
’AwoMeodot  yap  x&v  ittodv^okavxa,  xal  xip  xtAeoxty  fatfouaty  xaXoSav. 
But  what  immediately  follows  is  carious  enough  to  deserve  quoting 
on  account  of  the  whimsical,  but  significant,  mystical  etymology 
given  of  the  word  ptoc,  life.  Tooxo  (L  e.  a&jia,  the  body)  yap  86pctC 
fropdCwcw,  ok  de&«p&nj$  bit  ainoo  rffi  ivxaSfit*  itapd  ffavt. 

ob&v  yap  h qr  poxsv  ewai  xttcfyetaf  ^a,  xat  xi  faiiabai  xV 
pfov  xafrop  wapayay6vxK,  &vip«Cav  ptev.  — In  another  much  briefer, 
and  apparently  only  fragmentieally  preserved,  treatise,2)  Plutarch 
pronounces  the  fact  that  „many  persons  stab  themselves  or  hurt 
themselves  from  a rock,  and  that  Hegesias  succeeded  by  his  dto 
courses  in  inducing  many  to  starve  themselves  to  death,  not  an  evi- 
dence of  the  non-existence  of  natural  self-love  in  man,  blit  rather, 
on  the  contrary,  a self -attested  proof  of  a diseased  and  suffering 
state  of  the  scud  which  tears  man  out  of  his  proper  nature*  (xaSxa 
dh  Screw  ......  vooTQporra  xal  rctffrq  <Jw$}C  m xA  £§texavtdc  xiv 

Sydpamov,  cue  auxol  xaxaptpxopd&ow  iaox&v).  — But  , on  the  other 


*)  T.  It,  pp.  600,  604,  atid  cf.  pp.  598,  590,  in  the  Leiptig  edit.  f8Jt/ 
the  Fragmentum  appended  to  the  anfmadreraioiie*  in  lihmm  PFottfrchf  de  teta 
vindicta.  •)  De  amore  prolis,  a 5* 

9* 
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hand,  in  a far  more  elaborate  and  searching  treatise,1)  whilst  com- 
paring life  with  a voyage,  he  literally  maintains  that,  when  the  tempest 
becomes  overwhelming,  it  is  perfectly  permissible,  nay,  even  suitable 
and  laudable,  to  hasten  out  of  the  leaky  vessel  into  the  near  haven, 
i.  e.  to  release  the  distressed  soul  by  a voluntary  death  (ftOfflRoyou 
6i  ttvoc  xal  peyaXou  xaraXaf36vro<  xai  xpanpavroc,  kffK  6 Xiprjv*  xai 
udptoTtv  4itovq5aodat  too  otuparo; , worcsp  icpoXxtoo  pi)  ordyovroc). 
Which  tenet  not  only,  but  which  simile  itself  likewise  are  manifestly 
of  genuine  Stoic  spirit  and  cast.  — Nevertheless,  as  an  Academic  or 
Eklektic,  or  whatever  else  you  like  to  call  him,  Plutarch  evidently 
disrelished  the  Stoic  theory  concerning  also  suicide;  and  in  two  of 
the  dissertations 2)  which  he  has  penned  for  the  express  purpose,  we 
might  say,  of  representing  the  absurdities  and  self-contradictions  of 
the  Stoic  system  in  general,  he  does  not  fail  to  ridicule  and  vituperate 
likewise  that  matter  of  the  eulogos  exagoge  of  the  sophos  as  absurd 
and  self-contradictory.  It  were,  methinks,  over-hasty  to  affirm  that 
in  the  heat  and  zeal  of  argument  and  opposition  Plutarch  judged 
quite  fairly  of  this  latter  feature  of  Stoicism,  though,  perhaps,  I ought 
to  have  adduced  the  one  or  the  other  passage  contained  in  these 
dissertations,  when  I was  discussing  stoicism  itself;  for  they  are  cer- 
tainly better  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  doctrines  of  Zenon 
and  more  especially  Chrysippos  than  on  Plutarch’s  own  tenets.  The 
general  impression  which  the  perusal  of  them  has  left  on  my  mind, 
however,  is  this : that  Plutarch  therein  combats  less  against  suicide  per 
se  than  against  suicide  & la  Zenon  and  Chrysippos,  and  that,  though 
he  certainly  did  not  approve  of  the  dictum  that  the  wise  and  happy 
as  such  ought  to  die  voluntarily,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that 
he  would  have  been  equally  loath  to  affirm  that  the  over-tried  and 
ill-starred  ought  not  occasionally  to  do  so.  Let  the  following  brief 
extract3)  suffice  as  testimony:  xal  napa  ttjv  Swotav  iortv,  Sv&pamov, 
(5  icavta  xdyada  nape art,  xal  \vrfib  Iv&t  rcpic  euiaipovtav  xal  zb  pa- 
xdpiov,  Tourcp  xafapcecv  ££ayetv  laoxdv.  fit  bk  pdXXov,  co  pi)Mv  &ya8dv 
ion,  fwjtf  fcrcat,  zcl  Setva  Sk  itavra  xal  za  dooxeprj  xai  xaxd  napeort 
xai  icapiotat  8ta  t4Xoo;,  toutq>  pi)  xafapcacv  dnoXiytodai  t8v  (3£ov,  5v 
pi)  n 8td  tcov  d5ta<p6ptuv  a&xq  npooyfvtjxaL 


0 De  animi  tranqnillitate,  vol.  VII,  pp.  860,  861  in  Reifke'f  edit  *)  Da 
RepngnantiU  Stoicos,  and  advenes  Stoiooa  de  Comnoniboi  Notitiis.  •)  From 
the  latter  Dissertation,  vol  X,  pp.  887,  388  in  Raiska’s  edit 
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§.  32.  NEO  PLATONISM. 


We  are  now  arrived  at  the  last  metamorphosis  which  (he  Phi- 
losophy of  Classical  Paganism  underwent,  at  what  might,  perhaps, 
be  not  inaptly  called  the  second  childhood  of  Greek  (and  Roman) 
speculation:  when  a people’s  speculative  thinking  &s  such  in  its 
clearness,  vigor,  and  independence  has  become  all  but  exhausted,  (he 
said  people,  loath  to  give  up  the  appearances,  though  (he  realities 
have  departed,  begin  to  dream  and  to  allegorize,  to  bewilder  and 
mystify  themselves.  Or,  may  and  must  not  Neo  Platonism  be  pro- 
nounced to  have  talked  much  undigested  sublimity  and  indigestible 
profundity  e.  g.  about  pure  intellect,  ideal  intuition,  magical  theorems, 
and  ascetic  practices? 

Pythagorism  (or  Orphism)  with  its  doctrines  of  metempsychosis 
and  (he  soul’s  endurance  of  a period  of  bodily  probation  and  puri- 
fication had  already  something  genuinely  Eastern  about  itself  (c t 
e.  g.  $.  37);  but  the  subsequent  Greek  schools  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  successively,  and  in  part  also  successfully,  endeavored  to  modify 
and  correct  (he  said  doctrines  by  disrobing  them  of  their  mystical 
elements  and  counteracting  their  ascetical  tendencies ; New  Platonism, 
on  (he  contrary,  revived  them  with  renewed  zeal,  and  enforced  them 
with  encreased  enthusiasm:  albeit  unto  comparatively  little  purpose, 
despite  the  unquestionable  talents,  erudition,  eloquence  of  such  men 
as  Plotinus,  Porphyrius,  Iamblichus,  Julianus,  Proklus,  sages  and 
saints  in  (heir  own  manner  and  measure,  according  to  (heir  own 
creed  and  aim. 

However,  ere  they  had  begun  to  work,  Christianism  had  already 
appeared  on  (he  stage  as  (he  great  turning-point  between  the  ancient 
and  (he  modem  world;  whilst  (hey  were  working,  (his  new  spirit  of 
Insight  and  impulse  to  Devotion  were  spreading  gradually,  but  surely, 
by  supplying  spiritual  nurture  suited  to  the  common  needs  of  civilized 
mankind;  and,  before  they  had  ceased  to  work,  (he  common  sense 
of  (he  subjects  of  (he  Roman  Empire  had,  under  Divine  Providence, 
as  we  believe,  welcomed  and  embraced  that  Religion  which  a Celsus, 
a Porphyrius,  a Hierokles  had  attempted  to  check  and  put  down  by 
misparing  use  of  (heir  most  formidable  arguments  of  sophistry  and 
ridicule,  and  from  which  an  Ammonius  Sakkas  and  a Julianus  had 
apostatized,  after  they  had,  apparently  at  least,  once  espoused  it.  — 
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Classical  Paganism  had  spent  itself;  no  struggle,  howsoever  bravely 
undertaken  or  nobly  meant,  could  succeed  in  fanning  the  doomed 
embers  into  a burning  fire  and  a bright  flame  again ; and  spiritually 
true,  even  if  historically  a bare  fiction,  Ike  record  is  that  Julian,  the 
Imperial  Apostate,  exclaimed  with  his  expiring  breath:  vevunpac 
VaX&M  (Theod.  H.  E.  lib.  HI,  c.  21). 

Be  this  little  sufficient  by  way  of  introduction.  What  we  have 
and  wish  to  communicate  about  the  general  bearing  of  Neo  Platonism 
on  our  topic  in  relation  even  to  Christianity  itself  will  most  fitly  attach 
itself  to  what  we  shall  extract  from,  and  annotate  on,  the  writings 
themselves  of  some  of  the  above-mentioned  coryphaei  of  this  school. 

X,  Plotioos  (in  the  3rd  cent  p.  C.). 

His  reverential  and  enthusiastic  pupil  and  biographer  enumerates1) 
as  the  sixteenth  of  Plotin’s  earliest  literary  performances  one  which 
bore  the  title  wept  &6aTO>*pjc  or  wept  rijc  h t too  j-kou  euXtfyou  £$ayu>- 
■pjc,  a d.  thus  the  ninth  book  of  the  first  Ennead  of  Porphyry’s  col- 
lection of  Plotin’s  writings  is  superscribed.  Too  short  to  require  a, 
mere  abstract  of  its  contents,  and  peculiar  and  significant  enough  to 
deserve  patient  perusal,  it  shall  here  find  a place  Anglicd  entire.  „Do 
not  compel  the  soul  to  emigrate  out  of  the  body;  for,  compulsory 
emigration  will  always  cause  something  besides  itself  (the  soul)  to  go 
along  with  it*2)  In  general,  wherein  else  does  then  exition  consist, 
except  in  the  transposition  of  one’s  self  into  another  place?  The  soul, 
however,  ought  to  wait  until  the  body  shall  have  entirely  removed 
itself  from  it,  so  that  it  has  not  to  go  away  from  the  body,  but  is, 
on  the  contrary,  already  entirely  out  of  it.  But,  how  does  the  body 
remove  itself?  When  no  part  of  the  soul  is  any  longer  bound  by 
it,  and,  moreover,  the  body  is  no  longer  able  to  bind  the  soul,  be- 
cause  its  harmony  with  the  possession  of  whieh  also  at  the  same 
time  the  possession  of  the  soul  was  connected,  no  longer  exists.  How 
now,  if  any  one  take  pains  to  separate  the  body?  In  this  case, 
however,  he  would  use  violence  and  himself  separate  himself:  not 
the  body  would  dismiss  the  soul.  And,  if  such  a person  separate 
himself  he  is  yet  not  free  from  passionate  impressions,  his  act  being1 
rather  accompanied  by  either  indignation,  or  grief,  or  anger:  which 

0 Povphyrius,  vita  Plotini,  c.  3,  and  cf.  also  c.  4 in  fin.  *)  i.  e.  Rndi 
parts  of  the  body  as  are*  according  to  the  course  of  Nature*  not  yet  used  up* 
wilt,  by  clinging  to  the  soul,  cause  the  latter  to  be  still  in  a mixed  state  of 
Being,  though  it  sought  to  attain  by  saioxdo  to  • pure  state  of  Bdiog* 
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things  he,  nevertheless,  ought  not  to  allow  to  operate.  *)  .....  ftaply, 
the  application  of  poisons  fOr  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  soul  is  likewise  not  salutary  to  the  Utter;  end,  if  to  every 
one  an  appointed  tftne  is  given,  nothing  can  prosper  that  is  under* 
taken  prior  to  such  time,  unless  it  he,  as  we  said,  necessary.  Fi- 
nally, if  every  one  receives  yonder  a superior  station  accordingly  as 
he  was  qualified  at  the  season  of  his  exit,  he  must  not  conduct  the 
soul  out  of  the  body,  since  perfectionatton  was  still  possible  here.* 

Inasmuch  as  Porphyry’s  collection  of  Plotin’s  Writings  is  ICkfiow- 
ledgedly  incomplete,  and,  inasmuch  as  this  ninth  book  of  the  first 
Eanead  is  disproportionately  brief  as  compared  With  the  other  books 
of  the  Enneads , and,  inasmuch  as  at  all  events  the  commencement 
of  this  same  book  is  extremely  abrupt,  and,  inasmuch  as,  finally, 
certain  obscurities  prevail  throughout  it,  the  surmise  of  sundry  critics 
flat  we  have  here  befbre  us  a mere  fragment , and,  perhaps,  Cveri 
4 more  ot  less  vitiated  fragment,  of  the  above-mentioned  work  of 
Plotin’s  seems  anything  but  unreasonable.  — But,  be  this  is  it  may, 
and  aphoristic  and  somewhat  mystical  though  this  Pldtihic  argumen- 
tation be,  the  summa  summarum  thbreof  would  seem  indisputably  id 
be  thus:  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  body  without  paSsioh,  the 
wisdoni  of  employing  ail  possible  tithe  for  self-perfectiOn&tioh , and 
the  duty  of  biding  patiently  the  end  of  the  term  decreed  by  Provi- 
dence — emphatically  interdict  suicide,  save  and  except,  as  W6  Stated 
and  endeavored  to  show  in  $.  13,  ih  the  one  Solitary  instance  Of 
menacing  and  incipient  Insanity. 

Nevertheless,  unless  I be  very  much  mistaken,  fix  two  almost 
consecutive  passages  in  ahbther  book  of  the  first  Efihead  (earlier  id 
point  of  position,  via.  lib.  IV,  bnt  later  in  point  Of  composition,  ac- 
cording to  Porphyry’s  account  in  the  above  quoted  life),  orte  Of  the 
most  beautiful  treatises  of  bis  extant  works,  Plotinos  *)  pronounces 
suicide  to  .ease  of  captivity,  or  extreme  bodily  suffering,  though  not 
exactly  necessary , or  praiseworthy,  or  advisable,  yet  at  all  events 
justifiable  or  pardonable.  „WiH  it  be  an  Evil  unto  into',  if  he  is  led 
away  captive?  King  4dtb  64 oc  (there  is,^te  be  sure,  every- 

where a way  for  escape,  i.  e.  he  possesses  the  pOwer  of  freeing 
himself  by  death),  if  he  should  dot  find  ft  possible  to  be  happy 

i)  Here  that  passage  comes  in  which  we  discussed  minutely  in  $.  13. 

Be  BeStittidine,  pa.  67,  ©0  in  Crenaet’s  edit.  On  the  verba  and 

cmXdstv  m here  eripfoytf  vide  what  was  said  in  $.  If* 
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in  8udi  a condition. tf  „Many  are  even  better  off  than  before, 

when  led  away  as  captives;  xod  In'  ofcoic  81  popovopivocc  insXMv 
(besides,  it  stands  in  their  own  arbitration,  if  they  are  over-burdened, 
to  walk  off,  i.  e.  to  make  themselves  free);  if,  however,  they  abide 
in  captivity,  they  do  so  either  for  some  good  reason,  in  which  case 
there  is  nothing  really  terrible  in  their  condition,  or  without  any  reason, 
in  which  case  they  ought  not  to  become  unto  themselves  a cause  of 
perturbation.*  — „But,  when  the  virtuous  man’s  (too  oicoofatou)  pains 
are  very  vehement,  as  far  (or,  as  long)  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
bear  them,  he  will  bear  them ; but,  when  they  by  their  excess  over- 
whelm him  and  carry  him,  as  it  were,  out  of  himself,  he  will  yet 
not  deport  himself  miserably  in  the  midst  of  such  great  pains,  but  his 
own  proper  (intellectual)  light  will  shine  within  himself,  like  unto  a 
light  in  a watch-tower,  though  tempestuous  winds  and  heaving  waves 
be  outside  raging.  But,  if  he  is  no  longer  sensible,1)  and  is  about 
to  die  in  consequence  of  his  intensely  increasing  pains?  Indeed,  if 
they  do  in  such  wise  extend,  he  will  consider  what  is  requisite  (or, 
necessary)  to  be  done;  oo  yap  &<pyfp rjfiw.  to  aortgoootov  !v  toutoic  (for, 
in  these  cases,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  i.  e.  self-determination,  is  not 
taken  away). 

These  are  the  most  detailed  passages  on  our  subject  in  the  En- 
neads,  but  they  are  neither  very  clear,  if  each  be  taken  by  itself, 
nor  exactly  harmonious,  if  the  one  be  compared  with  the  other.  We 
shall,  however,  have  to  revert  to  Plotinos,  when  we  are  speaking  of 
Porphyrius.  Here  in  passing  a literary  parallel. 

The  churchfather  Origenes  had  been  at  the  same  time  as  Plotinos 
a disciple  of  Ammonius  Sakkas’.  What  influence  Alexandrine  Eklekti- 
cism  may  have  exercised  on  his  speculative  peculiarities,  we  need  not 
stop  to  enquire;  his  views,  however,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  them 
from  merely  incidental  allusions,3)  were  decidedly  anti -suicidal;  foe 
he  mentions  with  evident  disapprobation  that  some  Pagan  nations  con- 
sidered those  happy  who  hang,  or  those  purified  who  burn,  themselves, 
declares  emphatically  that  sSXoyoc  l^ayo)^  ooispta  rjfuv  mm  Soxtc, 
si  fir]  yj  bi  eoaipstav  xod  ipsxrjv  jjuSvtj,  and  remarks  with  equal  clearness 
and  energy  that  Christians  must  and  will  bear  patiently  the  sufferings 
incidental  to  life  as  nstpaopot  tyj;  by  means  of  which  the  human 

9 Vide  s^aio  $.  13.  *)  Contra  Celattm,  lib.  V,  €.27,  and  lib.  V1D,  e.55, 
Opera  omnia,  edid.  D^aroe,  1733,  I.  1,  pp.  597,  783,  784. 
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soul  is,  according  to  Scripture,  tried  as  gold  is  by  fire,  that  it  ma^ 
become  manifest,  whether  it  deserve  to  be  punished  or  admired.  — 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  had,  perchance,  imbibed  in  part  from 
the  source  under  mention  that  mystico-ascetic  turn  which  induced  him 
to  commit  a rash  act  which  one  verdict  of  the  Christian  church  i)  has* 
albeit  somewhat  strangely,  designated  (a  species  of)  suicide : „6  axpro- 
npuxoac  Sour ov  shall  not  be  made  clerical;  for  he  is  outofovaunjc 
aoutoo,  and  an  enemy  to  the  work  of  God.* 

n.  Porphyrios  (in  the  3rd  cent  p.  C.). 

„ Hence,  as  long  as  any  one  is  discordant  about  food,  and  con- 
tends that  this  or  that  thing  should  be  eaten,  but  does  not  conceive 
that,  if  it  were  possible,  we  should  abstain  from  all  food,  assenting 
by  this  contention  to  his  passions,  such  a one  forms  a vain  opinion, 
as  if  the  subjects  of  his  dissension  were  things  of  no  consequence. 
He,  therefore,  who  philosophizes,  trill  not  separate  himself  (from  his 
terrestrial  bonds)  by  violence ; for  ' he  who  is  compelled  to  do  th»s9 
nevertheless,  remains  there  from  whence  he  was  forced  to  depart* 
Nor  must  it  be  thought,  that  he  who  strengthens  these  bonds , effects 
a thing  of  small  importance . 2)  — It  was  the  underlined  portion  of 
this  somewhat  obscurely  worded  passage,  viz.  the  words  pta  p&v  t &- 
vov  laoT&v  6 ?iXoooy<t>v  o&x  igager  ptaOSpsvoc  ydtp,  oodtv  ^rcov  ixat 
pivet,  Sftev  iraXtaiv  ptaC«xat*  oo  jrij v x4v  deopov  itaxuvov  4dia<popov 
ti  itpaxreev  ^oe tat  — which  Lucas  Holstenius  fixed 3)  upon  by  way 
of  proving  Porphyry’s  anti-suicidal  opinions.  „Ita  tamen  ut  vinculum 
illud,  quo  natura  corpus  animamque  colligavit,  violenter  abrumpendum 
neg&rint,  nec  animae  a mortalis  vitae  stations  absque  supremiimpe- 

ratoris  jussu  decedendum Socrates  enim  in  Phaedone  multis  ra- 

tionibus  a&toxctptov  dissuadet:  Cujus  sententiam  Porphyrium  quoque 
secutum  videmus  lib.  I de  abstin.  qui  cum  duplicem  discessum  animae 
a corpore  dixisset;  unum  quidem  violentum,  alteram  vero  qui  fit  rat- 
tat  xol  xaxk  Xdyov  (i.  e.  by  persuasion  and  reason),  quern  in  Plotini 
vita  suXoyov  igajtoyJjv  appellat : primum  ilium,  cum  universa  Platonis 
schola  (?),  ut  impium  et  animae  noxium  his  verbis  damnat  “ De 
Rhoer,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  note  on  this  passage  in  his  edit  of 

*)  Canones  apoatolici,  $$.  31—33:  which  work  if  ascribed  by  some  to 
Clemens  Alexandrians , by  others  to  some  earlier  writer,  and  which  at  all 
events  contains  along  with  much  that  is  absurd  also  much  of  what  is  very 
excellent.  a)  De  abstincutia  ab  eau  nnimalium,  lib.  I,  c.  38,  init.  *)  De  vita 
et  scriptis  Porphyrii  Philosophi  dissertatio,  c.  8,  pp.  48  , 49,  as  appended  to 
the  Cambridge  edit,  of  the  works  of  Porphyry,  1855. 
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1767,  is  of  opfaflon  „ehpi  hie  postet  de  faootcfait,  cum  quia  a seasflms 
m abducat,  atquC  dnimntn  Corpora  quasi  edudat,  ne  qjua  mole  et  ad* 
fcetibus  knpeduttiir,  quam  doctrinam  paSsim  inculcate  And,  no  dbubt, 
Portphyry  dobs  Speak  frequently  and  at  Considerable  length,  both  ib 
other  parts  of  die  Work  under  discussion  *)  and  in  other  writings  of 
his, 3)  about  this  same  Aaoorodic,  the  Indre  abduction  arid  abstraction 
of  the  mind  and  Soul  from  the  senses  and  the  body.  (Plbtinos  calls 
it  6 xcuptop&c  6 and  toB  otbpazoz, 3)  and  Sokrates  in  die  Phaedo  had 
characterized  it  as  the  philosophic  death,  i.  e.  a separation  which 
takes  place  during  earthly  life  by  reflection  and  introspection  and  the 
conversion  of  the  soul  to  the  spirit,  consequently,  a sort  of  mystie 
death  or  ascetic  life).  Nevertheless,  I cannot  but  very  strongly  in* 
dine  not  to  agree  with  de  Rhoer’s  interpretatory  hypothesis  on  the 
passage  previously  quoted.  Firstly.  The  logical  parallelism,  already 
most  dearly  expressed  in  Phaedo,  and  constantly,  but  somewhat  con* 
fascdly  now  and  then,  re-echoed  in  Neo*Platonism,  between  separa- 
tion or  deliverance  of  the  imprisoned  soul  from  the  fetters  of  the 
sensual  affections  and  the  emission  or  redemption  of  the  soul  out  of 
the  corporeal  bonds,  is  so  natural  that  any  discussion  of  the  com* 
mbndahleness  and  desirableness  of  self-denial,  self-mortification  might 
easily  become  a bridge  over  which  the  philosophic  moralist  would 
quickly  pass  to  warn  against , and  to  reprehend,  veritable  ielf-de- 
structwn  as  an  excess,  deplorable,  injurious,  unlawful,  into  which 
there  was  yet  considerable  danger  of  becoming  deceived  and  misled. 
Secondly.  Inasmuch  as  Porphyry  has  discussed  the  *mors  philoso- 
phies* in  numerous  other  parts  of  the  work  before  us,  we  might 
the  rather  take  Holstemus’  explanation  of  the  passage  under  debate 
as  the  more  probable  one,  and  it  is,  doubtless,  the  one  which  the 
words  themselves  place  nearest  to  us;  Zeller,  too,  has  not  hesitated 
to  see  in  it  a disapproval  of  suicide . *) 

We  should,  on  the  one  hand,  most  certainly  not  deem  ourselves 
warranted  in  ascribing  to  Porphyr’s  various  narratives  (vide  $•  37)  of 
the  suicidal  customs  of  sundry  Barbaric  (Indian)  peoples  a pro -sui- 
cidal drift,  because  they  chance  not  to  be  accompanied  by  any  ex- 
pressions of  censure;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  further  anti-suicidal 
Utterances  tire,  as  far  as  I ant  aware,  to  be  met  with  In  his  Writings, 

H & g.  Hb.  I,  S-  32  ; ID,  S-  36;  IV,  *)  Sententiae  Vn —ft,  XU, 
and  cf.  also  XXIX,  XXXII,  XXXIV.  *)  Ebb.  If  lib.  Ill,  c.  15.  4)  Ubi  supra, 
5£§*  m,  $d!fte  2,  p.  861,-Jtum.  % 
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If  we  exeept  the  following  incidental  communication  (Bb.  H,  c.  47  6f 
the  de  abstinentia).  „ Hence  Geologists  have  rightly  paid  attention 
to  abstinence.  And  these  things  were  indicated  to  ns  by  a certain 
Egyptian,  who  also  assigned  a most  natural  cause  of  them,  winch 
was  verified  by  experience.  For,  since  a depraved  aad  an  irrational 
sold,  when  it  leaves  the  body,  is  still  compelled  to  adhere  to  it,  since 
the  souls  also  of  those  men  who  die  by  violence  are  detained  about 
the  body:  tftw  circumstance  should  prevent  a man  from  forcibly 
expelling  his  soul“  (6  Sk  tou  pi]  (ftx  iaoxdv  SSayeiv  p xcuXtrcotiv)  etc* 
Thomas  Taylor , whose  version  1 have  just  used , has  appended  on 
this  occasion  the  following  note.  *)  „Reisk,  with  his  usual  stupidity, 
where  merely  verbal  emendations  are  not  concerned,  says  that  this 
Egyptian  is  Plotinus,  whose  country  was  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt.  But 
what  instance  can  be  adduced,  in  all  antiquity,  of  the  disciple  of  a 
philosopher  speaking  of  his  preceptor  in  this  indefinite  maimer?  Is 
it  not  much  more  probable  Gat  this  Egyptian  is  the  priest  mentioned 
by  Porphyry  in  his  Life  of  Plotinos,  who,  at  Ge  request  of  a friend, 
which  friend  was,  perhaps,  Porphyry  himself,  exhibited  to  Plotinus* 
in  Ge  temple  of  Isis,  at  Rome,  Ge  familiar  daemon,  or,  in  modern 
language,  Ge  guardian  angel  of  that  Philosopher?*  — That  this 
same  note  of  our  self-sufficient,  Gough  meritorious,  modem  English 
neo-platonic  enthusiast’s  is  not  exactly  hyper-courteous  to  Reiske, 
everybody  will  easily  discern;  but  methinks,  it  is  into  Ge  bargain 
quite  uncalled-for,  as,  perhaps,  Ge  following  few  simple  remarks  may 
tend  to  show. 

Porphyry  is  here  speaking  of  „Ge  Geologists*,  and  it  is  pep* 
fectly  possible  Gat  he  really  did  not  mean,  as  Reiske  also  supposes 
him  to  have  done,  Plotinus  by  „Ge  Geologist*  par  excellence.3)  But, 
in  the  passage  under  consideration  the  original  has  6 ’Atyurrooc  (xot? 
cgejpjv),  and  not  merely  „a  certain  Egyptian*,  as* Taylor  translated; 
and,  unless  my  memory  sadly  deceive  me,  I have  somewhere  die* 
tiddly  found  Gat  the  disciples  of  Plotinus  were  really  in  the  habit 
of  calling  him  xsn’  i$ ojpjv  „Ge  Egyptian.*  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  a common  practice  among  the  Neo  Platonfsts  to  dignify 
their  leading  teachers  by  some  specific  epttbeton:  thus,  for  instance, 
Ammomus  Sakkas  was  called  „the  God-taught*  (teotftoetoc),  Pop* 


l)  Select  Works  of  Porphyry,  1823,  p.  82. l  2)  Lib.  U,  c.  36,  where  vide 

also  Taylor's  note,  and  cf.  what  was  said  already  in  §.  23. 
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tkyrf  *the  philosopher®,  Iamblichus  „the  divine.®  In  the  altogether 
most  ridiculous  story  to  which  Taylor  alludes  (de  vita  Plotini,  c.  7) 
the  words  in  the  original  are  ’Atpirno^  yap  tic  tepeoc.  I myself 
therefore  incline  to  believe  with  Reiske,  de  Rhoer  who  in  bis  note 
expressly  says  that  the  Egyptian  in  the  passage  before  us  is  nobody 
but  Plotinus,  and  Zeller  who  (ubi  supra,  HI,  £>51fte  2,  p.  860) 
refers  to  our  passage  with  the  express  words  f/unter  SBerufung  auf 
tfo."  If,  however,  the  said  passage,  which  Porphyry  employs  for  the 
twofold  purpose  of  warning  against  the  commission  of  suicide  and 
the  consumption  of  animal  food,  appertain  to  Plotinus,  it  must  be 
conceived  as  absolutely  anti-suicidal,  and,  consequently,  clashes  some- 
what with  the  passages  we  have  previously  adduced  from  the  En- 
neads  themselves.  However,  let  us  not  on  this  occasion  overlook 
that  in  Plotin’s  lengthy  treatise  against  the  Gnostics,3)  there  also  occur 
sundry  passages  from  which,  though  they  convey  mere  hints , we 
must  derive  the  impression  that  he  condemned  suicide  in  unmodified 
wise.  (Vide  Ficini’s  argumentum  to  Enn.  I,  lib.  IX,  to  Enn.  H, 
lib.  IX  in  fine,  and  ibid,  his  superscription  to  c.  18.) 

Porpbyr’s  above-mentioned  work  on  abstinence  from  animal  food 
is,  to  speak  in  modern  parlance,  a sort  of  defence  of  Vegetarianism 
which,  despite  much  of  beauty,  purity  and  loftiness  in  thought  and 
sentiment,  abounds  with  exaggerations,  superstitions,  and  absurdities. 
Nevertheless,  the  churchfather  Hieronymus  did  not  disdain  to  incor- 
porate entire  sections  of  it  with  one  of  his  own  writings;  and,  per- 
chance, this  same  sainted  Coenobite  owed  not  a little  of  his  madly 
extravagant  zeal  for  mortification  of  the  flesh  to  the  influence  of 
suchlike  compositions.  In  the  identical  work,  however,  Hieronymus 
(vide  $.  70)  puts  forth  his  decided  condemnation  of  suicide.  Indeed, 
nobody  can  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  resemblance  and  affinity  between 
various  elements  and  features  of  Neo  Platonism  and  Mediaeval  Mo- 
nachism.  According  to  both,  the  body  was  something  at  best  merely 
accidental  and  subordinate,  and  ought  to  be  mortified  and  reduced, 
in  order  that  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  as  his  veritable  self,  might 
be  helped  out  and  helped  on.  Thence,  for  instance,  Luther1)  did 
not  scruple,  when  preaching  on  Paul’s  words  Romans  XH1,  14  (which 
he  very  rightly  renders  „tmb  toottrt  M bod)  fo  baf  tyr 

tttftyt'1  tt.  f.  lo.,  whereas  in  the  English  version  die  negation  is  taken 


i)  fiBetfe,  XU,  pp.  33,  34  in  Watch’s  edit  *)  VoL  II,  pp.  305—397. 
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into  the  entire  exhortation),  to  proclaim  the  immoderate  abstinence 
from  flesh-meat,  even  when  illness  would  render  animal  food  requi- 
site, a species  of  subtle  and  undesigned,  but  still  manifestly  God- 
forbidden  , suicide.  „(S*  lobet  @erfon  He  Sarty&ufev,  baft  fie  ni$t 
gtrifa  effcn,  aud)  in  bet  Jtranf$rft,  ob  fie  btob  foOten  ffcrben;  fo  t£ 
bar  gtofic  SKann  brirogen  morben  non  bar  abargUhtbif$m  englif^en 
®rifilid)frit.  2Btc  abet,  menu  fie  ®ott  fur  SRorber  mitb  ti^ten 
i^rel  eigen en  Scibrl?  6*  mag  fa  (ein  Otben,  ©tatut  obar  ®e= 
lubbe  gef^e^en  toibar  @ottc*  ®ebot}  unb  ob*  gef$tye,  fo  gilt*  ni<$t, 
all  toenig  all  mm  bu  gelobtefi  brine  6$e  gu  foremen.  9hm  |at  ®ott 
$lct  buxdj  $aulum  oarboten  foltben  SRotb  Abet  rigenen  8ribj  unb 

SBBiber  @otte*  ®erbot  tytlft  frfn  Sarbieten,  ob  e*  f^on  afle  Sngel 
ibatcn.  — But  also  in  a practical  point  of  view.  Or,  does  not  the 
following  incident  which  Porphyry  narrates  of  himself *)  remind  us  of 
what  we  shall  have  to  discuss  as  the  effect  of  monastic  acedia  in 
§.  73?  He  is  speaking  of  Plotin’s  extreme  insight  into  human  cha- 
racter so  that  he  immediately  discerned  every  body’s  habits  and  dis- 
position, and  discovered  their  most  hidden  thoughts  and  intentions, 
and  then  proceeds  thus.  „He  perceived  of  me,  Porphyrius,  when  1 
once  intended  to  kill  myself  (Igdyeiv  ipaoxov  too  pfou).  Whilst  I was 
at  home,  he  suddenly  came  to  me  and  said : this  thy  design,  0 Por- 
phyrius, has  not  its  cause  in  the  mind,  but  arises  from  a bodily  evil, 
haply,  a bilious  disease  (lx  psXoqrxoXtxijc  woe  voooo).  Therefore,  I 
ought  to  remove  out  of  Rome.  I followed  his  counsel  and  repaired 
into  Sicily,  because  I heard  that  a certain  Probus,  an  excellent  man, 
dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Lilybaeum.  Thus  I,  then,  indeed  became 
rid  of  my  (suicidal)  inclination  (icpobopla),  but  at  the  same  time  this 
circumstance  prevented  me  from  remaining  with  Plotinos  until  his 
death. a — Nor  is  what  the  Emperor  Julian,  speaking  of  himself  in 
the  third  person,  relates  of  himself,2)  altogether  dissimilar,  unless 
certain  expressions  in  this  allegorical  narrative  of  his  own  history 
and  mission  in  the  world  must  be  understood  figuratively.  „ When, 
now,  he  had  grown  into  a youth  and  looked  back  on  the  multitude 
of  ill  that  had  befallen  him  among  his  relatives  and  cousins,  he  de- 
signed to  hurl  himself,  perplexed  by  his  numerous  calamities,  into 
Tartarus.  When,  however,  Helios,  benevolently  minded  towards 

0 Vita  Plotini,  c.  7 in  fin.  *)  Vide  Neander’s  exquisite  monograph  Utbtt 
bfli  Jfaflft  Stdtam#  unb  fete  Seitottrr,  1812,  pp.  97,  98.  He  refers  us  to  Oral. 
WM,  p.  227. 
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Hot,  and  Athene*  who  watches  over  man,  had  sunk  Has  into  m daql 
sleep,  and  diverted  hum  from  this  thought,  etc.  (By  the  by,  in  such 
o£  his  works  as  I have  perused  l have  not  met  with  any  exactly 
antirsnicidal  passage;  bat,  perhaps,  his  alienee  on  Odm  (in  the  Gao* 
seres),  his  severe  mention  of  Magnentius,  and  sundry  beautiful!  re* 
flections  in  oral  I (vide  a g.  p.  45  in  the  Paris  edit  of  his  works, 
1620)  imply  a sort  of  indirect  disapproval  of  suicide). 

III.  Olympiodorna  (in  the  6th  cent  p.  C.). 

We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of,  or  to  alliide  to,  this  Neo- 
Platonic  philosopher  already  in  e.  g.  §§.  13,  24,  25,  31 ; which  same 
§§,  however,  were  not  only  penned,  but  also  printed,  off  (vide  p.  113 
of  §.  31),  before  I had  had  an  opportunity  of  gaining  access  to 
Dr*  Finckh’s  edit,  of  his  commentary  on  Phaedo,  *)  at  which  ciieumr 
stance  I must  now  express  my  sincere  regret,  since  an*  earlier  use  of 
tins  interesting  publication  would,  doubtless,  have  aided- me  consider* 
ably  , and  might,  perhaps^,  have  helped:  me  not  only  to  do  fuller 
justice  to  some  parts  of  my  theme,  but  likewise;  it  may  be,  to  avoid 
the  one  or  the  other  inaccuracy  which  has,  1 must  fear,  crept  into 
my  treatment  of  it 

AH  the  extant  copies  of  the  said  anything  but  completely  pret* 
served  Commentary,1  2)  the  beginning  of  which  is  at  aU  events  lost; 
commence  with  an  elaborate  discussion  of  our  very  topic.  Olympic 
dor,  after  a brief  prelude,  indicative  of  the  process  he  intonfe  to 
pursue , proposes  three  arguments  of  his  own  by  force'  of  which  he> 
would  fain  establish  the*  religions  or  philosophical  inadmissibility  of 
suicide  im  general  (j)pet<;  8i  npb  zvfi  <p4pe  oixstotc 

touto  cmb  8ei  oo  8st  l&qarpiiY  fawwk),  and  they*  are  to' 

about  toe  following  effect.  1.  God  is  the  providence  of  tofr  world, 
and  does  net,  as  it  were;  shat  himself  up  in  mere  self^oontemplation; 
and  toe  true  philosopher,  taking  God  as  his  model  for  imttotiew,  to 
like  manner  ought  not  to  lead  a solely  inward  reflective  life;  bat,  w 
tbn  contrary,  to  exercise,  without  losing  his  purity,  a sort  of  pvovi* 

1)  Olympiedarl  Philasophi  Scholia  in  Phaedonem.,  ex  lihris  seripti*  edidH 
C.  E.  Finckh,  Heilbronnae,  1847.  We  are  concerned,  however,  only  with 
pp«  1— <10  thereof.  *)  Cousin  has  given  in  the  Journal  des  Savanftr  (Aimdtr 
1834k  pm  321-^322,  425-434,  482—491;  and  Anode  1835,  pp>109— 120,  »ati 

136—151)  a very  complete  account  and  a partial  analysis  of  the  MSS  under 
the  heading:  „dn  Commentaire  inddit  d’Olympiodore  aur  le  Phddon,  d’aprds 
les  manuscript*  do  la  B&liethdque  royale  de  Parity  aad'd’un  second  „Com- 
aentaire^  et<x“  Vide  for  our  itnmadiaie  porpooon  more)  especially  ppt 
of  the  first,  and  pp.  112,  113  of  the  second,  notice. 
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dap ti*l  aetaffy  amt  inferior  thing*,  and  to  jnaaJfesi  end  verify  the 
beauty  and  stiqngtb  p£  bis  character,  by  preserving  bimself  hbcov- 
rapted  and  proving  incorruptible,  whilst  still  subjected  to  the  body ; for 
it  is,  at  best,  a comparatively  easy  thing  to  live  in  parity,,  after  death 
shall  have  effected  the  separation  ofi  the  soul  from  the  body.  — 
This,  argument  seems  to  me  more  or  less  original.  — 2.  God  is 
present  in  all  things,  though  they  be  so  much  lower  then  His  spi- 
ritual essence:  and  similarly,  the  hnman  soul  ought  to  continue  its 
presence  in  its  bodily  encasement  — This  argument  all  but  coales- 
ce* with  the  previous  one.  — 8.  Only  voluntary,  tie*  ought  to  be 
voluntarily  loosened,  but  involuntary  ones  invobmtarily ; and,  inas- 
much as  physical  life  is  an  involuntary  tie,  we  ought  to  let  it  be 
terminated,  by.  n$tqr$l  death,  i.  e.  without  th*  intescessipn  of- our  own 
Will;  rhe^eas  only  the,  life  of  the  senses  ip  a.  voluntary  tfo,  and  it 
we  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  end  voluntarily,  i.  e.  by,  the  purifica- 
tion of  ourselves.  — This  argument  has  come  before  us  more  than 
once  already,  e.  g.  in  Cicero’s  Cato  major  and  in  Porphyrius. 

v Glancing,  however,  also  at  other  portions  of  his  argumentation, 
we  cannot  fail  to  discern  that  Olympiodor  would  fain  interpret  So- 
krates’  and  Plato’s  and  Plotin’s  anti-suicidal  utterances  as  vaguely 
and  loosely  hs  possible,  even  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  their  lite- 
ral meaning;  additionally,  from  the  circumstantiality  with  which  he 
brings  forward  the  Stoic  pro -suicidal  reasons  (vide  what  we  quoted 
in  $.  13)  we  may  almost  conclude  that  he  strongly  inclines  to  ap- 
prove and  embrace  them:  and,  indeed,  taking  into  due  consideration 
his  own  comments  thereon,  given  as  it  were  behind  the  shield  of 
mere  explanation,  they  would  seem  to  convey  as  his  own  opinion 
that,  though  it  would  not  be  justifiable  to  destroy  one’s  self  from 
mere  regard  to  the  body,  yet  one  might  justly  do  so  sometimes  on 
account  of  the  mind,  i.  e.  in  cpse  man’s  mental  or  moral  life  should 
have  sustained  injury,  or  be  exposed  to  suffer  hurt  However,  he 
gives  on  p.  6 his  own  opinion  in  the  following  words:  xt  oov  Tjpsic 
<p<fpsv;  sic  &vTt<paotv  yip  rapiiaxi)  6 X6yoc  itffic  yap  xal  AWpixov  x4 
itdyew  laoriv  xal  eKXoyov;  i)  ot>  del  p4v  4£ayecv  iaoxav,  5aov  ini 
xi j a cup  ax  i ' icpoc  xotxcp  yap  ion  xooxo  xq>  ocupan*  AXXaxai  soXoyov 
igaystv  laoxobc  8iA  pstCov  iyabiv  ouvxeXdov  %yj 
me  ijvtxa  pXaicxsxat  6no  too  ocupaxoc.  ffioxsp  yip  6 pooXsuopevoc 
ixstva  alpetxat,  ole  iXaooova  piv  xeati  ixsxat,  usfCova  84  iyafU,  xal 
jbonep  ivdotov  p4v  xoicxopivq)  pi}  dpovsiv,  si  84  xuicwxxo  Uni 
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icfttpfc,  o5x  tSXorov  2puvttv,  o3ru>  xal  ivratfta  xat  iMfircov  t&fyctv 
iautdv  dia  to  ou>fia  xal  t&Xoydv  note  dta  ttjv  <J/U)p)v,  XuotxeXoQvioc 
a&vg  xoxt  tootoo. 

His  mythico-mystical  arguments  on  our  topic,  to  which  a pas- 
ting allusion  shall  be  made  in  §.'  87,  I defy  anybody  to  understand 
at  this  time  of  day,  albeit,  for  instance,  Dr.  F.  W.  Krummacher’s 
aeries  of  poetico-allegorical  sermons  on  die  Song  of  Solomon,  very 
celebrated  and  popular  in  certain  modem  theological  circles,  are  not 
a whit  more  rational  and  equally  baseless. 

Before  taking  leave,  however,  of  Olympiodor’s  communications, 
I may  as  well  mention  that  he  introduces  us  to  a Philolaie  anti- 
suicidal  symbolum  which  had  not  hitherto  occurred  to  our  notice: 
’Am'ovxt  sic  tspiv  o&x  hmnp&^oBm  xal  b 6 8q>  frij  yi'Cecv  £6 Xa,  i.  e. 
who  is  going  to  the  temple  must  not  return,  or  (whilst  journeying) 
on  the  way  (stop  to)  split  wood. 
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CHAPTER  II.  THE  LEGISLATION  OF  THE  GREEKS 
AND  ROMANS. 


§.  33.  PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

The  manifest  and  proveable  dependence  of  Roman  thought  upon 
Greek  teaching,  as  far  as  Philosophy  was  concerned,  induced  us,  as 
I stated  in  §.  22,  to  discuss  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy,  as  It 
were,  in  a parallel  order,  i.  e.  without  making  any  distinctive  line 
of  separation  between  the  one  and  the  other.  But,  Roman  Juris- 
prudence was  very  far  from  standing  in  any  similar  imitative  nexus 
with  the  legislative  principles  and  enactments  of  the  various  States 
of  Greece,  nor  are  the  reasons  of  this  phenomenon  and  fact,  I ween, 
difficult  to  be  seen  into  even  by  one  who,  like  myself,  has  only  a 
very  general  acquaintance  with  juridical  matters.  Might  we  not, 

for  instance,  argue  in  something  like  ihe  following  fashion  on  this 

point?  As  the  English  of  the  modern  world,  so  the  ancient  Romans 
lived  a great  law-life  in  spirit  and  in  endeavor,  a life  of  vigorous, 
continuous,  progressive  national  and  political  self-development  unto 
which  a peculiar  and  native  Jurisprudence  was  not  only  natural, 
inasmuch  as  all  public  and  free  political  existence,  itself  the  growth 
of  a firm  and  practical  national  character,  could  not  fail  to  lead  on 
to  the  framing  of  national  laws,  but  also  necessary,  inasmuch  as, 
where  military  inclination,  activity,  ambition  produced  a gradually 
successive  encrease  of  territory,  power,  wealth,  there  strong  and  clear 
laws,  born  with  and  out  of  the  specific  circumstances  and  the  rela- 
tive changes,  became  requisite  to  connect  and  cement  the  manifold 

elements  and  appurtenances  of  the  vast  dominion.  Thence,  too,  Ro- 

man Jurisprudence , as  far  as  I am  able  to  discern , presents  itself 
to  us  as  a totality,  i.  e.  as  a gradual  development  with  gradual 

10 
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modifications,  from  the  age  of  the  Kings  through  the  period  of  the 
Republic  up  to  the  time  of  the  Caesars.  Thence,  likewise,  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  modern  world  would  seem 
ever  to  have  looked  back,  and  still  partially  to  look  back,  to  the 
Roman  Civilians  as  the  chief  masters  in  whatsoever  pertains  to  the 
idea  and  form  of  Policy  and  the  State,  institutions  and  order,  go- 
vernment and  rule,  monarchical  and  dictatorial,  or  parliamentary  and 
municipal.  — In  Greece,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  to  deal  with 
several  legislative  systems,  each  created  at  some  peculiar  season, 
each  adapted  to  some  peculiar  State,  and  each,  consequently,  more 
or  less  essentially  different  from  the  other,  so  that  we  must  distin- 
guish carefully  between  what  was,  or  would  seem  to  have  been, 
law  in  the  heroic  ages  and  in  the  philosophic  times,  between  the 
laws  of  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  between  even  what  existed  as  ac- 
tual law  and  what  was  only  Utopianly  proposed;  and  I know  not, 
whether,  despite  a Solon  and  a Lycurgos,  we  Moderns  are  wont  to 
attach  anything  like  that  value  to  the  remnants  of  the  legislations 
of  the  various  Grecian  States  which  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon 
to  attach  to  what  the  ancient  Greeks  have  by  force  of  purely  in- 
tellectual reasoning  and  speculation,  and  of  enthusiastic  and  impas- 
sioned sensuousness,  revealed  and  embodied,  prescribed  and  practised 
as  Philosophy  and  Art,  as  abstract  Science  and  plastic  Beauty. 

But  — haring  stated  thus  much  in  general,  and  coming  to  the 
topic  of  our  special  enquiry  — what  I do  know  is  this:  the  legis- 
lations of  the  sundry  Greek  Cities  and  Tribes  differ  in  a certain 
respect  and  up  to  a certain  point  very  materially  from  Roman  le- 
gislature as  regards  suicide,  and  this  difference  in  and  by  itself  would 
warrant  our  discussing  quite  separately  the  two.  If,  namely,  snicide 
be  drawn  at  all  within  the  circle  of  (penal)  jurisprudence,  it  can  be 
dealt  with  in  two  ways  only,  viz.  either  ritually , i.  e.  in  reference 
to  (ignominious)  burial,  or  flseaUy,  3.  e.  in  reference  to  (the  con- 
fiscation of)  property.  Whereas,  now,  the  laws  of  the  Greeks,  whe- 
ther real,  i.  e.  practically  acted  upon,  or  ideal,  i.  e.  put  forth  as 
speculative  theorems,  never,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  meddled  with 
the  property  of  the  deceased,  but  confined  themselves  solely  to  the 
rites  of  burial,  those  of  the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  assumed,  as 
I hope  to  be  able  to  show,  as  far  as  they  interfered  at  all,  more 
especially  a fiscal  character;  at  least,  whilst  some  few  scattered, 
early  and  late,  vestiges  of  the  non-burial,  or,  the  ignominious  burial, 
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of  suicides  hare  appeared  to  me  too  indistinct  and  questionable  to 
warrant  any  sure  inference  touching  either  juridical  fixation  or  ao* 
tual  usage,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  fact  that  sundry  Emperors 
did  Tcap,  in  some  particular  and  definable  cases,  pecuniary  advan- 
tage, on  governmental  principle,  from  the  voluntary  death  of  thefar 
Roman  subjects.  But  this  is  anticipating:  careful  enquiry  alone  can 
yield  the  certainty  we  wish  for  and  aim  at. 

§.  34.  THE  GREEKS. 

I.  In  the  heroic  ages. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  already  in  the  events  of  the  Trojan 
war  a sort  of  funereal  prescription  or  custom  touching  snicide  should 
present  itself  to  our  notice.  The  elder  Philostratos,  in  his  capacity 
of  mythographer,  after  having  recorded  the  life,  exploits,  and  volun- 
tary death  of  Ajas  Telamonius,  proceeds  as  follows.  *)  „The  Athe* 
nlans  exposed  the  corpse,  and  Menestheus  delivered  an  oration  over 
it,  since  it  was  the 'custom  at  Athens  thus  to  honor  those  who  have 
fallen  in  war.  On  this  occasion,  Protesilaos  mentions  an  honorable 
action  on  the  . part  of  Odysseus.  When  the  corpse  was  exposed,  he 
brought  forward  the  arms  of  Achilleus,  and  said  with  tears:  take 
with  thee  into  the  grave  what  thou  hast  wished  for,  and  eitfo y the 
victory  thereover,  and  no  longer  cherish  wrath.  The  Achaeans  lauded 
Odysseus  for  this;  also  Teukros  praised  him;  but  he  declined  the 
arms,  because  they,  as  being  the  cause  of  death,  were  not  a fit  gift 
to  be  put  into  the  grave.  At  the  funeral,  they  laid  the  body  into 
the  earth , Kalchus  declaring  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  deliver 
over  to  the  flames  those  who  had  killed  themselves"  (i^hx^ov  8i  o&zb* 
%a Oaftejieva  tt^v  pjv  to  aa>pa,  i^yoofiivou  KdXx«vto?  u>c  o&X  Soiot 
isopi  fiairreoOai  ot  iajxooc  iuoxtstvavtsc).  This  is  most  certainly  a 
strange  piece  of  intelligence  on  which  sundry  remarks  would  seem 
to  me  more  or  less  necessary. 

1.  We  should  have  to  account  in  some  manner  for  the  notion 
therein  embodied,  even  if  we  were  to  incline  to  reject  the  interdic- 
tion itself  as  a mere  fiction  of  comparatively  late  mythography ; for 
the  elder  Philostratos  lived  in  the  second  cent  of  our  era.  The 
double  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  statement  as  such  is,  of  course, 


*)  Heroics,  cap.  XI,  ft. 
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that  already  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  both  interment  and  burn- 
ing of  the  human  corpse  were  customary  among  the  Greeks,  and 
that  the  latter  was  considered  more  honorable,  solemn,  sacred  than 
the  former  for  which  last  mentioned  circumstance  some  reason  would 
have  to  be  assigned.  Previously,  however,  one  general  observation. 
Becker  has  affixed  to  the  ninth  of  his  ^pictures  of  ancient  Greek 
customs44,  called  bad  £cfiament,  an  excursus  extending  over  sixty 
long  pages in  which  he  treats  of  the  funereal  rites  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  From  this  same  excursus,  now,  we  learn  that,  though  many 
eminent  scholars  have  entertained  the  most  contradictory  opinions  on 
the  subject,  among  the  Greeks  in  all  ages  both  burning  and  inter- 
ment were  customary,  generally,  perhaps,  the  one  and  the  other 
together,  i.  e.  the  partial  burning  of  the  corpse  first,  and  then  the 
interment  of  the  bones  and  ashes,  though,  perhaps,  at  some  periods 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  modes  alone  was  more  universal 
or  more  honorable.  But  to  return  to  the  passage  at  issue.  Here 
two  suppositions  seem  possible,  though  I cannot  bring  myself  to  set 
much  value  upon  either  of  them.  Consulting  the  note  of  Olearius 
on  our  passage  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  the  two  Philostrati, 
and  comparing  with  it  our  own  author’s  description  of  the  purifica- 
tion of  Lemnos  in  these  same  Heroica,i) 2)  we  find  insinuated  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  fire  was  regarded  as  a pure  element  — this 
seems  an  Eastern  notion;  let  us  think  of  e.  g.  ancient  Persia3} 
and  ancient  India  — , in  which  case,  then,  if  a suicidal  corpse  as 
such  were  regarded  as  impure,  it  would  have  been  imagined  to  sully 
the  said  element  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  it.  Or,  fire 
was  regarded  as  a purifying  element  of  which  the  suicidal  corpse, 
if  suicide  were  viewed  as  a great  crime,  might  have  been  deemed 
unworthy . Thus,  for  instance,  Potter, *)  quoting  Eusthatius  as  his 
authority,  says  that,  after  the  departure  of  the  soul,  the^body  as 
such  was  considered  impure,  and  that  fire  was  used  as  a means  of 
purification  in  order  that  the  soul,  thereby  liberated  from  the  coarse 
and  heavy  corporeal  matter,  might  the  more  unrestrictedly  and  freely 
soar  aloft  to  the  celestial  dwellings:  which  conception  in  and  by 

i)  <5$orWe«,  1840,  Zf.  II,  pp.  166-210.  2)  8.  I,  p.  127  in  3«o U'  Uu 

Sftfefeung.  3J  I mean , of  course , the  mere  notion  of  the  sanctity  of  fire  in 

connexion  with  the  worship  of  e.  g.  the  Son,  not  the  application  of  fire  in 
funeral  rites ; for  we  know  that  the  ancient  Persians  did  not  burn  the  corpses, 
but  abandoned  them  to  the  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  Cf.  also  Lev.  X, 
1,  2.  *)  Vide  Rambach’s  Ucbcrfcfcunfl,  Z$.  11,  p.  413 
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itself  we  might,  perhaps,  connect  with  the  mythos  of  Herakles,  or, 
rather  vice  vers&  the  latter  with  it,  this  heros  having  purified  him- 
self by  fire  from  the  dross  of  earthiness,  ere  he  was  received  into 
Olympos;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  this  very  process  of  his  in- 
volved an  act  of  suicide:  which  hint  leads  us  to  a second  enquiry. 

2.  Is  Philostratos’  information  valid  as  a legal  authority?  Even 
Hermann  (as  quoted  in  §.  18),  not  to  speak  of  earlier  writers,  re- 
ceives it  as  such ; but  I cannot,  for  some  such  reasons  as  the  follow- 
ing. a.  We  may  remember  (vide  §.  13)  that  Sophokles  who  flou- 
rished half  a dozen  centuries  earlier  than  Philostratos,  has  made  the 
death  of  Ajas  the  subject  of  a tragedy,  in  which  he,  as  a matter 
of  course,  likewise  discusses  what  immediately  followed  upon  his 
death,  viz.  the  treatment  of  his  corpse.  It  is  true,  now,  that  he  in 
this  drama  lets  Menelaos  and  Agamemnon  refuse  burial  to  Ajas 
(1037 sqq.);  but,  on  the  one  hand,  this  refusal  itself  was  entirely 
independent  of  the  mode  of  his  death,  inasmuch  as  it  was  based 
solely  upon  the  design  which  Ajas  had  entertained  against  their  joint 
lives;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Ajas’  brother,  Teukros,  and  Odys- 
seus, in  covenant  with  the  chorus,  actually  execute  the  burial  of  our 
suicidal  hero.  And.  though  as  a mere  literary  anecdote,  not  for  any 
purpose  of  argument  or  demonstration,  I will  here  incidentally  state 
that  the  continuer  of  the  Iliad,  generally  called  Quintus  Calaber, 
and  supposed  to  have  lived  about  three  centuries  later  than  the  el- 
der Philostratos,  expressly  lets  the  corpse  of  Ajas  be  even  burnt . *) 
Similarly,  as  a mere  literary  anecdote,  if  you  like,  but  not  quite 
irrelevant  is  the  tradition,  among  various  others,  that  Kalchus  him- 
self who  as  soothsayer  enacts  so  influential  a part  in  the  Iliad  already, 
died  suicidally . 2)  b.  There  is,  I believe,  no  proof  that  in  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  Greece  any  ritual  infamy  was  visited  upon  suicides; 
or,  if  there  were,  would,  for  instance,  Euripides  — who,  we  may 
assume,  intended  to  represent  faithfully  the  customs  of  yon  early 
age  to  which  his  theme  appertained  — let  Orestes,  whilst  in  Argos 
before  Agamemnon’s  palace,  when  he  is  about  to  slay  himself  along 
with  his  sister  Elektra,  expressly  say 3)  to  Pylades,  as  if  it  followed 

0 Praetermissorura  ab  Homero  libb.  , edid.  de  Pauw,  1734,  lib.  V, 
635 sqq.  the  four  lines  iqXOe  oe  Ttvod)  — eueiyojjivot  dvtjioio.  2)  Vide  Smith’s 
Classical  Dictionary  s.  v.  Calchus.  — I will  here,  by  the  way,  state  that  Fal- 
ret  (p.  57)  lets  the  grammarian  Serving  (vide  §.  17)  poison  himself  on  account 
of  gouty  pains;  but  I know  not  upon  what  authority.  8)  Orestes,  lines  1057 
and  1058. 
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as  a matte*  of  coarse , that  it  might  be  done:  „bave  due  care  for 
oar  corpses,  when  we  are  gone,  inter  us  together  near  our  father’s 
tembwa  And,  at  any  rate,  there  are  innumerable  ancient  testimonies 
on  record,  to  which  we  have  already  (§§.  13,  26)  more  than  once 
winded,  that  the  Greeks  of  ancient  days  attached  anything  but  igno  • 
miny  to  the  particular  suicide  of  Ajas. 

IL  At  Thebes. 

Zenobius,  a sophist  of  the  2nd  cent.  p.  C.,  composed  an  epitome 
of  the  Proverbs  of  Ludl.  Tarrhaeus  and  Didymus  Alexandrinus  in 
alphabetical  order ; and  in  this  work  we  are  informed,  Aristotle  being 
likewise  quoted  as  a voucher  for  the  certainty  of  the  fact,  that  sui- 
cides did  not  come  in  for  any  honor,  i.  e.  were  branded  with  some 
degree  of  infamy,  which  latter  we  must  suppose  to  have  consisted 
in  exclusion  from  the  customary  funereal  solemnities,  of  whatsoever 
kind  these  may  have  been. *)  But  we  will  let  the  passage  in  its 
original  text  tell  its  own  tale.  The  Hellenic  proverb  put  forward  for 
explanation  is:  t i oux  tva  vypcnc  T 6vp;  — and  the 

source  from  which  it  w&9  extracted  is,  or  would  seem  to  be,  a lost 
comedy  of  the  ancient  Attic  dramatist  Platon’s.  IIXockov  iv 

MaveX&p  pip Yfj.  The  following  explanation  is  then  given:  (past  64, 
§v  ot  4«uxou;  ivatpoovxec,  oo84  piac  paxetyov.  xai 

AptototiXi^c  64  yrpi  xspt  Br^ateov  to  o&to  touto,  oxt  too?  aurd^etpac 
iauxfiv  Y^opivoo;  oux  4xtpu>v.  to  ouv,  Vlva  xjpo);  ^ivp,  xorc’  eu(p^tapov 
eifngrat,  L e.  used  ironically 9 as  the  context  warrants  us  in  trans- 
lating. — As  far  as  1 am  aware,  this  testimony  of  Aristotle  is  not 
to  be  met  with  In  any  extant  work  of  his ; perhaps,  it  stood  origi- 
nally in  his  ^Politics44,  where  we  are  treated  to  numerous  scraps  of 
ancient  legislation;  but  it  certainly  is  not  to  be  found  among  such 
fragments  of  that  work  as  have  reached  us.  Though,  however,  this 
piece  of  information  be  meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  only  incidental, 
as  it  were,  I know  of  no  season  which  could  warrant  us  in  consi- 
dering it  of  dubious  authority.  But,  methinks,  those  writers  who 
would  fain  discover  in  a passage  we  are  about  to  quote  any  further 
information  on  the  anti-suicidal  legislation  of  the  city  under  mention, 
tread  upon  even  less  than  merely  debateable  ground.  I have  already 
(§.  17)  alluded  to  the  epic  of  the  Homan  poet  Statius,  only  bits 

..  l)  ^ag‘aiive  Plrovtrhis  Graecortkin,  da?.,  cenluria  VI,  prov.  17.  in  Schott's 
edit.  1612,  pp.  157,  108. 
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of  which,  however,  I have  read.  It  treats  of  the  war  of  the  seven 
Hng»  against  Thebes,  an  event  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  13th  cent.  a.  C.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  besung  by 
the  early  Greek  poet  Antimachus,  whose  poem,  now  lost,  supplied 
Statius  with  materials.  Here,  now,1)  the  usurper  Eteodes  forbids, 
or,  is  made  to  forbid,  the  burning,  or  peaceful  interment,  of  the 
suicidal  prophet  Maeon: 

„vetat  igne  rapi,  pacemqne  sepulcri 
Impius  ignatis  nequidquam  manibus  arcet.u 

To  which  lines  sundry  writers  have  ascribed  something  like  the 
force  of  proof,  e.  g.  Kirchmann 2)  appears  to  see  in  them,  as  also 
in  the  previously  adduced  passage  from  Philostratos,  a sort  of  evi- 
dence to  the  effect  „Graecos  too?  aoToyetpen  non  combusslsse.*  But 
Statius,  even  supposing  so  late  a writer  and  a mere  poet  to  be  any 
historical  authority  on  a legal  question,  represents  this  decree  not 
only  as  an  injustice,  but  also  evidently  as  the  mere  effect  of  Eteo- 
dee’  displeasure  at  the  prophet’s  previous  denunciation  of  him,  con- 
sequently, as  the  arbitrary  command  of  vindictive  tyranny,  and  In 
no  wise  as  the  natural  or  lawful  punishment  awarded  to  self-inflicted 
death  as  such.  More  wisely,  therefore,  as  I take  it,  than  Kirchmana 
the  learned  commentator  on  our  poem,  Caspar  Barth,  judges,  when 
be  says.3)  „ Moris  vero  olim  erat,  ut  qui  se  ipsos  interficerent,  se- 

pultura  prohiberentur Quod  ad  istius  tamen  Regis  Impietatetn 

non  pertinet  “ At  all  events,  however,  Falret  (ubl  supra,  p.  197) 
must  have  hasarded  the  statement  that  at  Thebes  the  corpses  of 
soicides  were  ignomiiiiously  cast  into  the  flames,  because  one  hastened 
to  withdraw  them,  as  impure  objects,  from  the  sight  of  men  II  — 
utterly  at  random. 

III.  At  Athens. 

When  legislating  ideally  on  suicide  for  his  Utopian  State,  and 
laboring  to  mark  legislatively  his  indignation  at,  and  abhorrence  of, 
what  he  conceived  to  be  criminal  suicide  (§.  25),  Plato  does  not 
deny  burial  to  suicides,  but  merely  modifies  their  interment  so  that 
their  graves  should  be  devoid  of  monument  or  epitaph,  in  some  so- 
litary, remote  spot.  But  we  will  quote  in  partial  version  his  own 
mystically  gloomy  words.*)  „What  ought  to  be  appointed  as  re- 


‘>  Theb  ni  97.  98,  «d  vide  .Iso  liner  L^ftJebS: 
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gards  propitiations  and  sepulture  of  such  (i.  e.  of  those  suicides  who 
must,  according  to  his  own  very  exceptive  and  exceptionable  theory, 
be  regarded  as  criminal),  the  Divinity  knows;  but  the  nearest  re- 
latives of  the  deceased  are  to  consult  the  interpreters  of  the  Gods, 
and  the  existing  laws  on  the  subject,  xacpoo?  (thus  the  original  con- 
tinues) 6’  etvcti  tote  ouxu>  <p&apsiai  npunm  jxev  xara  povaj  fafie  pe5’ 
J'jvxafpoo , eTxa  hi  xotc  xuiv  datdexa  opiotot  pepwv  r&v,  Soa  ipja 
xat  ivwvopa,  Odictetv  dxXeet;  aoxooc,  pijxe  o-njXatc  pijxs  Svopaoi  8tjXouv- 
xa{  xoo;  xa<pouc.“ 

A few  simple  remarks  on  this  passage  may  not  be  altogether 
unseasonable.  As  to  the  xadctppot  (purgationes,  expiationes ; etiam 
prima  pars  initiations,  xsXsxat,  Mysteries),  we  are,  I presume,  to 
understand  by  them  a species  of  paganico-catholic  purgatory-nostrum, 
performed  on  earth,  and  designed  to  absolve  the  dead  from  the  ills 
in  a future  life  (cf.  his  own  de  Republ.  lib.  II,  c.  5,  and  lib.  V, 
c.  15).  — „The  Divinity  knows-....  „ consult  the  interpreters  of 
the  Gods.-  This  may  be  very  pious;  but  whether  it  be  also  strong- 
minded  or  judicious?  The  Delphic  priesthood,  no  doubt,  is  more 
especially  meant  (cf.  his  de  Rep.  lib.  IV,  p.  179  in  Bekker’s  edit.). 
Yet,  suchlike  matters  are  important  and  essential  elements  in  the 
realization  of  Plato’s  philosophical  Utopia ; and  might  it  not  be  pro- 
nounced a weak  accommodation  to  popular  prejudice  and  superstition, 
when  our  legislator  suddenly  refers  us  wholly  concerning  them  to 
Gods,  Oracles,  Priests?  For,  we  are  then  fairly  led  off  into  a veri- 
tably cloud-capped  Utopia,  and  needlessly  too,  since  prophets  and 
soothsayers  may  reasonably  be  left  aside,  when  and  where  such 
political  and  moral  problems  are  lo  be  solved  as  Reason  alone  can, 
and  ought  to,  solve.  — The  territory  of  his  imaginary  Republic  was' 
like  that  of  Attica  itself,  divided  into  twelve  districts  (vide  Leges’ 
lib.  V.).  This  in  general.  More  specifically  it  will  concern  us  to 
state  what  follows.  It  is  palpably  erroneous,  when  Gipbanius,  as 
quote  in  §.  26,  says  that  Plato  ordered  that  suicides  should  not 
be  buried;  and  it  seems  to  me  well  nigh  as  wrong,  when  Prof. 
Teufifel  ) refers  us  to  this  passage  as  representing  actually  existent 
Greek  law:  „unb  tone  Snfarift  auf  tf)«m  Ornbe  pflanjte  % ®t- 
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bScfctnifj  fort"  it.  f.  to.  Ought  he  not  to  have  expressed  himself  rather 
thus:  foflte  itad>  $(ato  fortpflanjen  ? 

If,  however,  we  might  not  unreasonably  suppose  that  Plato  was 
likely  to  intend  in  this  passage  rather  to  add  to  than  to  diminish 
the  severity  of  the  really  existent  Athenian  laws  on  the  subject  of 
suicide,  we  are,  nevertheless,  all  but  forced  by  other  testimonies  to 
conclude  that  the  actual  laws  of  Athens  in  Plato’s  time  inflicted  a 
still  severer  punishment,  vis.  absolute  non -burial.  Ato  xal  tj  icoXk; 
OjptoV  xat'  vjq  izipta  rcpoasaxt  tcp  iauxov  8ta<p94tpavxt , u>c  tt;v  xdXtv 
a&xoovrt.  These  are  the  exact  words  of  Aristotle  in  a passage  of 
his  Nicomachean  Ethics  the  ethical  elements  of  which  we  discussed 
in  §.26;  and  they  have  evidently  a legal  bearing.  Since,  however, 
the  Stagirite  himself  does  not  enter  into  particulars,  we,  of  course, 
fail  to  learn  at  first  hand  what  species  of  punishment  was  decreed 
by  the  Law,  and  inflicted  by  the  State ; and,  if  no  ancient  commenta- 
tor had  proffered  his  aid  in  the  matter,  I myself,  at  least,  should  have 
without  any  hesitation  taken  for  granted  that  the  law  mentioned  by 
Aeschines  to  which  we  alluded  already  in  §.  9,  and  which  we  shall 
by  and  by  specify  and  discuss,  was  here  meant  by  our  philosopher. 
But,  as  we  have  hinted,  a paraphrast  and  a scholiast  have  said 
their  say  on  this  matter.  The  former,  Andronicus  Rhodus,  a Ro- 
man peripatetic  in  the  1st  cent.  p.  C. , explains  in  his  Greek  peri- 
phrasis of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  the  passage  before  us  as  follows.1) 
„ Ac  propterea  civitas,  tanquam  ad  se  spectet  injuria,  poenas  ab  eo 
exigit,  eumque  ulciscilur,  ut  potest.  Neque  enim  corpus  sepuliurae 
tradi  permittiv ‘ (oii  yap  id  Oaxxetv  to  o tbpa).  The  latter  (Schol. 
Par.)  quoted  by  Zell,2)  gives  the  very  indefinite  and  therefore  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory  explanation : iff  yap  ffxatpov  3J  xifKopetxai. 

If,  however,  we  would  examine  into  these  comments  fairly  and  fully, 
we  must,  I presume,  revert  to  yon  Athenian  law,  the  nexus  and  sub- 
stance of  which  have  been  given,  for  a merely  etymological  purpose, 
in  §.  9.  It  runs  verbatim  thus:  xat  iav  xt;  aoxov  8taxp^07jxat , tt)V 
yjsipa  X7)v  xobxo  rcpaSaoav  ^coptc  T0^  owpazo^  Oai exopev.  The  author 
of  which  law  was,  we  may  assume,  Drako,  the  proverbially  severe 
Athenian  legislator  in  the  7th  cent.  a.  C.  At  all  events,3)  of  Dra- 
konic  origin  was  such  part  of  it  as  bears  upon  inanimate  things, 

*)  Edited  with  a Latin  version  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  1679,  ibid.  pag.  244. 
*)  In  bis  edit,  of  the  ethica  IN i com. , vol.  IT,  p.  198.  SJ  Vide  Suidas  a.  r. 
Nikon,  p.  260  in  Gaisford’s  edit. 
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i.  e.  the  precept  of  penal  procedure  even  against  aught  lifeless  that 
had  accidentally  caused  the  death  of  a human  being,  a legal  mea- 
sure which  was  manifestly  intended  to  inspire  into  the  human  mind 
and  heart  a deep  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  and  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  homicide,  and  may  incidentally  add  that,  when- 
soever and  wheresoever  a people  is  wanting  in  earnestness  or  cau- 
tiousness, a similar  law  has  been  promulgated,  e.  g.  as  among  the 
aBCient  Hebrews , *)  so  among  the  modern  English. 3)  The  great 
idea  of  the  dignity  of  man  is  the  veritable  spirit  which  quickens 
and  raises  the  total  inhold  and  purport  of  even  suchlike  apparently 
exaggerated  and  seemingly  unwarrantable  legal  enactments.  But  to 
return.  Inasmuch  as  Plutarch,  furthermore,  expressly  testifies3) 
that  Solon  abrogated  all  the  laws  of  Drako,  those  only  excepted 
which  related  to  murder , we  may  reasonably  conclude,  or  suggest, 
that  the  laws  relating  to  suicide  were  regarded  as  also  belonging 
to  the  latter;  for  in  every  legislative  system,  if  they  occur  at  all, 
they  are  invariably  placed  in  the  category  of  homicide.  At  all  events, 
no  Greek  author  I have  perused  or  consulted  mentions,  as  having 
been  originated  by  Solon,  the  anti-suicidal  law  under  discussion,  or 
any  anti  - suicidal  law  whatsoever.  Only  indirectly  or  mediately, 
therefore,  as  I take  it,  can  Ast*)  speak  of  the  said  law  as  „le* 
Solonis.*  Did,  however,  this  same  law  prohibit  burial ? No  I All 
that  is  therein  prescribed  amounts  only  to  this:  that  the  hand  is 
to  he  buried  apart  from  the  body,  but  yet  buried,  only  not  in 
the  same  grave.  At  least,  thus  I understand  this  passage,  as  most 
others  too  have  done.  Jesephus  was,  doubtless,  alluding  to  this 
law,  when  he,  in  his  erudite  harangue  against  suieide,5)  informed 
his  Jewish  audience  that  „tbe  laws  of  other  (i.  e.  non-jewish)  na- 
tions also  prescribe  that  the  right  hands  (tocc  8e$tac)  of  suicides  shall 
be  cut  off,  because  they  have  been  employed  for  self-destruction,  as 
members  which  had,  as  it  were,  estranged  themselves  from  the  body.* 
And,  the  (right)  hand,  as  the  presumptive  principal  agent  or  guilty 
instrument  was  deemed  unworthy  of  further  connexion  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  body,  and  was,  therefore,  doomed  to  be  buried  apart 


*)  Vide  Exod.  XXI,  28,  29,  and  cf.  Gen.  IX,  5,  6 with  what  we  ahall 
aay  on  this  latter  passage  in  5*  47.  *)  I allude,  of  coarse,  to  what  we  call 
aemewhal  strangely,  though  not  unmeaningly,  if  we  go  back  to  tho  origfa  of 
the  matter,  the  law  of  wDeod«nd.tf  3)  Vile  Solonis,  c.  17.  4)  U his  edit,  of 
Plato  de  legibus,  T.  II,  p.  460.  5)  De  hello  had.  kb.  Ill,  c,  8.  5. 
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from  it;  but  — yet  it  was  buried;  and,  if  it  received  actual  burial, 
we  cannot  but  infer  that  a fortiori  tbe  remaining  portion  of  the 
corpse  bad  an  equal  amount  of  care  or  honor  bestowed  upon  ft 
We,  therefore,  without  hesitation  reject  Tzscbirner’s  interpretation 
(p.  134  of  the  work  mentioned  in  §.  15}  of  who  understood 
it  to  mean  without,  i.  e.  the  hand  only  was  buried,  but  the  body  left 
untmried,  and  agree  with  a much  earlier  writer1)  who  paraphrases 
it  by  „seorsitn  a corpore,  non  eodem  tutnuio.u  So  likewise  Becker 
((Sparkle*,  p.  207)  expressly  adds:  „abcr  bcr  Seidpiam  mxht  bfgrabcn*^ 
Nothing  more  than  a mere  unproved  assertion,  finally,  seems  to 
me  what  L.  G.  Gyraldus2)  states  in  tbe  following  words.  „Lex  Atbe- 
niensium  fuit  haec:  auroxstp  Siatpog  lores  ....  non  sohim  aoxo^stpsc 
apud  Graecos  sepulturae  honoribus  excidebant,  sed“  &c.  But,  where 
are  the  above  Greek  words  to  be  found?  Were  it  not  at  all  times 
worse  than  useless  to  refine  upon  any  affirmation  the  general  verity 
of  which  has  yet  to  be  substantiated,  i.  e.  to  try  to  explain  as  fact 
what  is,  after  all,  not  a fact,  I would  enter  more  fully  here  upon 
what  R&mbach3)  restrictively  annotates  to  the  effect  that  ffewerstv  is 
sometimes  employed  in  the  sense  of  to  bury  solemnly,  not  only  iu 
that  of  to  bury  in  general,  and  that  £xa<po<;  would  refer,  therefore, 
only  to  a quiet  burial,  the  opposite  of  being  burnt  publicly,  <&a 
But,  this  is  most  assuredly  not  true:  OdiCTecv  is  the  quite  general 
word  for  burial  (like  e.  g.  the  Latin  sepelire),  in  whatever  manner 
tbe  funeral  was  performed,  xatetv  being  then  =r  the  Latin  cremare, 
the  specific  term  for  burning,  and  xcrropoTteiv  = the  Latin  humare 
(humus  = terra,  cf.  our  „intertt  = in  terrain)  the  specific  term 
for  putting  into  the  earth.  Even,  however,  if  we  were,  for  argu- 
ment’s sake,  to  adroit  the  full  force  of  Rambach’s  limitation:  wbat 
should  we  gain  on  historical  grounds?  Diogenes  Laertius,  for  in- 
stance, narrates  to  us  any  given  number  of  suicidal  deaths  on  the 
part  of  philosophers  who  lived , taught , died  at  Athens  during  tbe 
half  dozen  centuries  which  immediately  preceded  our  era,  and,  con- 
sequently, likewise  in  the  times  of  Aeschines,  Aristoteles,  &c.,  and 
two  of  those  very  persons  against  whom  Aeschines’  extant  philip- 
pic* are  directed,  died  by  their  own  hands,  viz.  Timarchus  by  self- 


0 Petitu*,  comoientarius  in  leg**  Attics*,  1635,  c.  30,  p.  523.  4)  Dis*. 
dt  sepulture  ac  vario  sepeliendi  rite  libellus,  c.  XI,  in  T.  I,  pp.  751,  732  of 
his  opera  omnia,  1696.  8)  Vide  his  German  transl.  of  Potter’s  Archaeology 
II,  p.  351,  timntTt 
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suspension,  because  he  knew  not  how  to  defend  himself  against  the 
accusations  brought  forward,  and  Demosthenes  by  self-poisoning  under 
the  circumstances  I have  mentioned  in  §.  30.  Nevertheless,  on  no 
one  occasion  is  it  even  so  much  as  hinted  to  us  that  any  indivi- 
dual among  the  said  numerous  suicides  had  either  not  been  buried 
at  all,  or  had  been  bnried  with  any  restricted  measure  of  solem- 
nity. Far  earlier  Greek  general  historians , earlier , I mean , than 
Diogenes  Laertius,  are  equally  silent  on  this  subject,  and  their 
unanimous  silence  would  seem  to  me  to  tell  the  very  same  tale, 
viz.  that  nothing  of  the  kind  really  occurred.  Positive  evidence, 
however,  is  not  known  to  me,  unless  we  might  be  allowed  to  leap, 
for  instance,  into  the  2nd  cent.  p.  C.  Lucian,  after  having  informed 
us  that  Deraonax  starved  himself  to  death  at  Athens  (cf.  §.  28), 
gives  the  following  minute  account  of  his  funeral  (ibid.  pp.  242,  243). 
^Shortly  before  his  death,  somebody  asked  him:  what  he  prescribed 
in  regard  to  his  funeral?  His  answer  was:  do  not  trouble  yoursel- 
ves about  that,  the  smell  will  inter  me.  And,  when  the  former 
replied:  how?  would  it  not  be  disgraceful  if  the  corpse  of  such  a 
man  should  lie  as  food  for  birds  and  dogs?  he  responded:  I see 
nothing  unseemly  therein,  if  I,  when  dead,  should  be  likewise  use- 
ful to  some  living  beings.  But  the  Athenians  did  not  let  it  come 
to  that:  they  interred  him  with  a pompous  public  funeral  (IdcRpav 
otikiv  firjpoafe  peyaXonpsituk) , and  mourned  a long  time  for  him.... 
All  Athenians  without  exception  appeared  at  his  funeral,  and  the 
philosophers  carried  his  bier.44  And  was  this  same  Lucian  aware 
that  it  had  ever  been  otherwise  at  Athens,  where  he  himself  for  a 
long  time  resided,  when  he  concludes  his  panegyric  on  Demosthenes 
by  letting  Antipaler  say  what  follows.  „I  call  that  an  invincible  soul 
which  one  may  with  truth  term  blessed!  How  worthy  of  a valiant 
and  cautious  republican  to  carry  the  surest  pledge  of  his  liberty  al- 
ways about  him!  He  has  now  gone  in  order  to  begin  a new  life 
in  the  islands  of  the  Blessed  where  the  Heroes  are  said  to  dwell; 
or,  has  trodden  the  paths  on  which,  it  is  believed,  the  souls  raise 
themselves  to  heaven,  and  is  as  daemon  in  the  train  of  Jupiter  Eleu- 
therius.  His  corpse,  however,  we  will  send  to  Athens,  and  make 
the  Attic  earth  a present  of  it  which  is  still  more  precious  than 
the  bones  of  those  who  fell  at  Marathon."  I have  extracted  this 
entire  passage,  because  it,  additionally  to  what  was  adduced  in  §.  28, 
throws  light  upon  Lucian’s  own  view  of  suicide. 
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Therefore,  though  it  may  appear  something  like  an  abuse  of  the 
privilege  of  skepticism,  1 cannot  help  conjecturing  that  Andronicus 
Rhodus  was  mistaken ; nor  have  I been  able  to  discover  in  the  tes- 
timonies of  ancient  historians  any  corroboration  of  the  legal  practice 
specified  by  Aeschines,  and  alluded  to  by  Aristoteles.  — Even 
Beckers  hint  (6l}arif(e0 , II,  p.  218)  that,  perhaps,  suicides  were 
buried  quietly,  in  which  case  burning  would  necessarily  be  omitted, 
or,  even  by  night,  1 have  not  found  borne  out  by  aught  that  has 
come  to  my  knowledge. 

Before,  however,  quitting  Athens,  we  would  fain  likewise  notice 
a very  peculiar  phenomenon  mentioned  and  discussed  by  Libanius, 
the  cotemporary  of  Julian  the  Apostate  (vide  the  previous  chapter). 
In  the  Declamations  of  this  Greek  rhetorician  there  is  apparently  no 
end  of  cases  in  which  persons,  feeling  unhappy  and  weary  of  life, 
present  themselves  before  the  Areopagus,  yon  Athenian  tribunal  pre- 
sumptively of  Cecropic  origin,  but  re-organized  by  Solon,  and  soli- 
cit, sometimes  successfully,  and  sometimes  in  vain,  permission  to 
kill  themselves.  For  instance, *)  a man  wishes  to  be  free  from  a 
loquacious  wife,*  or,  a parasite  is  tired  of  life,  because  his  patron, 
having  applied  himself  to  philosophy,  gives  fewer  dinners ; or,  Timon, 
the  misanthrope,  wishes  to  die,  because  he  cannot,  in  spite  of  his 
vow  to  hate  all  men,  help  loving  Alcibiades;  or,  Demosthenes,  the 
orator , demands , after  five  days’  deliberation,  hemlock ; or,  an  en- 
vious man  wishes  to  be  liberated  from  the  pain  of  beholding  his 
neighbour’s  wealth;  or,  a miser  presents  himself  with  a petition  that 
the  license  to  kill  himself  might  be  granted,  because  the  law  obliges 
him  to  give  up,  very  much  against  his  inclination,  some  money  he 
bad  found;  or,  finally,  an  orator  would  fain  die,  because  his  death 
would  satisfy  and  appease  the  enemy  who  is  besieging  and  starving 
out  the  town. 

As  regards  all  these  same  Declamations  specifically,  internal  evi- 
dence alone,  i.  e.  the  extreme  frivolousness  and  ludicrousness  of  most 
of  the  pleas,  and  the  historically  baseless  introduction  of  real  per- 
sons, e.  g.  Timon  and  Demosthenes,  would  seem  to  prove  beyond 
any  possibility  of  doubt  that  Libanius  is  introducing  to  us  fictions, 
not  facts,  that  he  is  indulging  his  oratorical  and  dialectical  powers 

1)  The  following  examples  are  taken  successively  from  Declamationes  VI, 
XI,  IX,  XIII,  VUI,  X,  XII. 
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In  mere  sophistic  fashion  on  purely  imaginary  Copies.  Nor  does  Li- 
berties stand  alone  with  suchlike  productions  in  later  Greek  litera- 
ture ; for  instance,  Lucian  also  has  written  three  more  or  less  clever 
and  entertaining  performances  of  this  Bort  (vide  §.  13)  and  Dio 
Chrysostomos  several  dozen  (vide  $.  27).  Likewise  in  Roman  lite- 
rature they  oceur  from  the  pen  of  the  elder  Seneca  and  from  that 
of  Quincdlian  (vide  the  next  §),  and  as  Libanius  does,  so  Dio  Chry- 
sostomos, the  elder  Seneca  and  Quinctilian  touch  upon  our  subject, 
and  will,  therefore,  have  to  come  in  the  sequel  before  us.  Without 
wishing  or  meaning  here  to  anticipate  what  must  be  said  in  ite  pro- 
per place  and  in  due  season,  we  might,  however,  as  well  now  say 
a few  words  on  this  class  of  testimonies  in  general  with  regard  to 
Greek  or  Roman  legislation  on  the  subject  of  suicide,  i.  e.  on  the 
only  subject  we  are  called  upon  to  take  notice  of. 

As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  such  scholars  as  turned 
their  attention  to  classical  jurisprudence  in  e.  g.  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  had,  speaking  in  general,  no  hesitation  or  misgivings  about 
using  the  said  Declamations  or  kindred  writings  as  genuine  sources 
of  authentic  law.  This  was  a fallacy,  however,  which  belonged  to 
the  spirit  and  fashion  of  the  age,  and  which,  though  some  of  the 
elder  lawyers  themselves  would  seem  to  have  put  their  veto  upon 
it,  would  appear  not  to  have  become  entirely  exploded  even  in  the 
present  day.  Of  course,  since  I am  no  lawyer,  I must  be  under- 
stood as  relying  for  this  piece  of  intelligence,  in  its  general  refe- 
rences, upon  what  I have  found  stated  in  such  writings  of  e.  g. 
Wfichter’s,  Falck’s  &c.  as  I shall  have  to  mention  by  and  by.  But 
one  need  not  be  a lawyer  to  investigate  what  in  this  matter  con- 
cerns our  particular  subject.  Common  sense  and  varied  reading  are 
for  this  latter  purpose  quite  sufficient. 

The  elder  de  Meurs  (Meursius),  a very  erudite  and  otherwise 
unprejudiced  man,  commences  one  of  the  chapters  of  his  celebrated 
treatise  on  Athenian  legislation  with  the  following  words.1)  „Insu- 
per,  licebat  quoque  se  occidere,  impetrata  a magistrate  potestaie*  — ; 
and  on  the  immediately  following  page  he  remarks  more  analytically 
thus.  „Et  observa  ipsa  iilic  legfs  verba.  Oportebat  vero  exponere 
causas,  ob  quas  mori  vellet : nempe,  aut  mu ti latum  corpus,  aut  ma- 
jorem  medicina  morbum  aliquem,  aut  orbitatem,  aut  jacturam  facul- 

*)  Themis  Attica  five  de  legibus  Atticis,  lib.  I,  e.  19,  f.  §1  of  edit.  1689. 
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tatnm:  quae  res  vitam  aoerbam  reddebant.u  And  the  examples  he  ad- 
daces  in  proof  of  this  strange  assertion  consist  solely  in  passages  from 
these  very  Declamations  of  Libanius  which  same  passages  he  unhe- 
sitatingly places,  as  far  as  legislative  force  and  historical  verity  are 
concerned,  on  a par  with  that  passage  in  Aeschiueq  which  we  have 
already  notified  and  commented  on.  We  find,  according  to  Meursius’ 
own  Latin  version,  the  hero  of  Decl.  VIII  quoting  the  established 
law  as  speaking:  „UtiHssimam  super  his  omnibus  legem  scripsit, 
quam  nunc  adjutricem  habens  hue  veni.  Quisquis  es,  inquit,  cui  vita 
gravis  est,  morere.  malls  immergeris,  bibe  cicutam.  aerumnis  oppri- 
meris,  abi,  et  morere.  recitet  miser  aerumnas  suas,  et  remedium  det 
senates,  ac  solvatur  morte  moeror*;  — and  the  Senate  saying  to 
the  hero  of  Decl.  X:  „ Ostende  mutilatum  corpus,  aut  morbum  ali- 
quant incurabilem,  aut  amissos  liberos,  aut  facultates*  j — or,  finally, 
die  hero  of  Ded.  XII  delivering  himself  to  the  following  effect: 
„Suaderem  tamen,  ut  sinerent  me  beneficio  legis  uti,  quae  sic  didt 
Qui  vivere  nolit,  magistrate  indicato:  gratiaque  impetrata,  vita  ex- 
cedito.*  And,  late  in  this  our  19th  century,  we  still  find  Stftudlin 
(p.  26  of  the  work  quoted  in  the  Preface)  believing  in  the  existence 
of  such  an  Areopagite  measure  and  custom.  Credulously,  however, 
as  I cannot  help  concluding  from  everything  that  has  become  clear  to 
me  on  this  matter,  viz.  for  the  following  easily  come-at-able  reasons. 

1.  What  I have  already  stated  about  the  excessively  fantastic 
and  puerile  character  of  all  the  individual  cases  themselves  which 
Libanius  has  marshalled  forth,  and  the  proveably  unhistorical  and 
impossible  nature  of  some  of  them. 

2.  The  general  tenor  and  tone  of  such  ancient  rhetorical 
exercises  as  I have  above  alluded  to.  They  were  models,  elabo- 
rated by  the  teachers  and  lecturers  for  the  instruction  of  their  pu- 
pils or  the  amusement  of  their  audiences,  and  the  only  thing  aimed 
at  by  them  was  to  show  the  dexterous  and  pertinent  application  of 
every  imaginable  subtlety  and  trick  in  argument,  and  of  every  con- 
ceivable figure  and  turn  In  diction.  And  to  effect  this,  real  cases 
as  regards  the  examples  introduced  were  just  as  little  requisite  or 
expected  as  the  utterance  of  sincere  convictions  on  the  part  of  the 
rhetoricians  themselves.  Also  this  latter  point  I will  illustrate,  without 
departing  from  our  immediate  theme.  Towards  the  end  of  one  of 
his  rhetorical  exercises,  Lucian  lets  the  hero  who  is  defending  him- 
self, say:  „he  (the  tyrant)  died  the  most  miserable  of  all  deaths. 
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by  Us  own  hand,  which  thing  is  an  incomparably  harder  lot  than 
to  die  by  the  hand  of  another !a  We  know  that  he  was  very  far 
from  really  thinking  so;  we  know,  too,  that  the  spirit  of  bis  age 
was  equally  far  from  subscribing  to  such  a dictum. 

3.  Which  last  casual  remark  may  lead  us  on  to  affirm  that  we 
must  not  even  believe  or  fancy  that  the  contents  of  such  rhetori- 
cal exercises  was,  at  least,  of  such  sort  that  it  did  not  clash  with 
the  antique  and  cotemporary  notions  of  what  was  veritable  and 
probable,  or,  just  and  wise.  On  the  contrary,  what  was  purely  in- 
vented and  utterly  baseless  — might  not  only  supply  the  fittest  ma- 
terial for  trifling  with,  but  also  afford  the  amplest  scope  for  the 
display  of  ingenuity  — in  something  like  the  later  scholastic  or  rab- 
binical fashion. 

4.  The  Areopagus,  now,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  had  from  time 
immemorial  exercised  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  homi- 
cide, but  had,  in  the  days  of  Libanius,  long  ago  already  ceased  to 
exist  at  all,  except  in  the  mere  remembrance  of  the  Greeks,  so  that 
our  author  might,  as  it  were,  with  impunity  father  upon  it  all  sorts 
of  mythical  fictions. 

5.  No  ancient  Greek  writer  makes  any  mention  whatsoever  of 
the  legal  institute  under  mention ; but  in  one  of  the  Greek  colonies, 
viz.  Massalia,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  show,  a practice  similar  to 
that  which  Libanius  ascribes  to  the  Areopagus  really  had  obtained 
and  been  prevalent ; and,  moreover,  the  Latin  writer  Quinctilian  had, 
in  his  capacity  of  rhetorician,  ascribed  the  identical  function  and 
practice  a couple  of  centuries  before  Libanius  to  the  Roman  Senate : 
with  equal  gratuitousness  (vide  §.  36);  but  such  antecedents  might, 
at  all  events,  suggest  the  theme  to  Libanius,  and  even  save  him 
the  trouble  of  original  invention. 

IV.  In  Sparta. 

The  reader  of  Homer  may  remember  that  already  in  the  Odys* 
sey Minos  6 vojioMnjc  is  represented  as  holding  communion  with 
Zeus,  and  deriving  his  legislative  wisdom  from  a divine  source;  and 
a similar  reference  of  political  law  to  religious  revealings  continued 
to  be  made  and  credited  for  a long  time  both  in  Greek  and  in 
Roman  antiquity : thus,  for  instance,  Numa  ascribed  bis  prescriptions 
and  enactments  to  the  nymph  Egeria,2)  Zaleukos  referred  his  legis- 


*)  Rhap*.  XIX,  178.  *)  Diooyiitu  Hal.  de  anftiq.  Rom*  lib.  n,  c.  61* 
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lation  to  Pallas, *)  and  Lykurgos  assigned  his  laws  to  the  Delphic 
Apollo.i) 2)  Similarly  (vide  Sections  II  and  IV),  among  the  Eastern 
peoples , e.  g.  Menu,  received  his  laws  from  Brahma , Zoroaster  his 
from  Ormuzd,  and  — Moses  his  from  Jehovah.  As  regards,  now, 
those  early  periods  of  classical  antiquity,  we  must,  of  course,  make 
the  needful  deductions  not  only  for  the  simple  piety,  hut  also  for  the 
priestly  tricksiness  apparent  in  suchlike  pretensions  or  pretences;  ne- 
vertheless, there  was  some  show  of  human  verity  about  them.  For, 
the  said  Nomothetai  were  unquestionably  most  earnest,  valiant,  and 
devout  men  of  their  kind,  and  their  Nomoi,  very  unlike  much  in  the 
equivocal  and  variable  statutes  of  many  of  our  modern  book-taught, 
temporizing  and  expedient  law-makers,  embraced  and  decided  the  en- 
tire political  and  ethical  life  of  their  respective  peoples.  When  we, 
for  instance,  read  that  Charondas,  the  legislator  of  Thurii,  and  Dio- 
kles,  the  legislator  of  the  Syracusans,  having  decreed  that  it  should 
be  a capital  crime  to  enter  a popular  assembly  armed,  and  that  each 
of  them,  having  incautiously  done  so,  forthwith  slew  himself,  lest  in 
his  own  person  the  law  given  might  appear  to  have  been  violated 
with  impunity,  we  may  disbelieve  such  stories  as  mere  fables;3)  but, 
their  very  existence  would  still  with  almost  equal  force  prove  at  least 
the  popular  faith  in  the  earnestness  of  soul  and  the  vigor  of  purpose 
which  inspired  and  actuated  those  ancient  legislators. 

In  a kindred  spirit,  now,  we  must,  I presume,  regard  and  receive 
also  the  story  of  Lykurgos’  death,  whether  self-inflicted,  as  e.  g.  Ter- 
tullian  4)  affirms,  from  grief,  because  the  Lacedaemonians  had  amended 
his  laws,  or  self-inflicted,  as  e.  g.  Plutarch5)  states  (vide  §.  31), 
in  order  that  inviolate  continuance  might  be  ensured  to  them.  Though, 
namely,  the  entire  narrative  about  Lykurgos’  person  and  efficacy  — 
say,  in  the  9th  cent.  a.  C.  — plays  strongly  over  into  the  mythical, 
and  Plutarch,  himself,  otherwise  credulous  enough,  draws  attention4) 
to  the  extreme  doubtfulness  of,  among  other  things,  also  his  death , 
which,  therefore,  other  ancient  historians,  e.  g.  Justinus,6)  have  de- 
clared to  have  been  natural,  yet  the  strength  of  character  which  is 
indubitably  impressed  upon  his  Spartan  code  would  warrant  us  in 
giving  partial  belief  to  some  such  determinedness*  on  the  part  of  its 


i)  Diod.  Sik.  XII,  19.  2)  Ibid.  XIII,  33.  3)  Cf.  e.  g.  Gibbon,  Decline 

and  Fall,  cb.  44,  notes  16  and  17.  4)  Apologet.  adv.  gentes,  c.  4 and  c.  46. 

s)  Life  of  Lycurgos,  c.  1.  6)  Hist,  philippicae,  lib.  Ill,  c.  3. 
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originator.  In  which  case,  then,  we  might  justly  consider  his  self- 
starvation as  a species  of  patriotic  self-devotion,  albeit  we  could  not 
but  admit  that  it  would  argue  both  cruel  tyranny  and  foolish  vanity, 
had  Lykurgos  really  wished  and  tried  to  compel  and  doom  his  people 
to  conserve,  though  time  must  roll  on  and  mankind  progress,  unal- 
tered, unmodified  a system  of  laws  in  which  there  were  most  un- 
questionably very  many  elements  equally  contrary  to  reason,  culture, 
the  dignity  and  destiny  of  man.  More  wisely,  Solon  claimed  for 
his  laws  only  a century’s  validity. J) 

The  very  existence,  however,  of  the  above  mentioned  narrative 
of  Lykurgos’  own  manner  of  death  would  seem  to  furnish  us  with 
a sort  of  incidental  proof  that,  at  all  events,  no  anti-suicidal  item 
was  contained  in  his  Spartan  laws;  and,  indeed,  no  intelligent  and 
reflecting  person  can  remember  (vide  in  Plutarch’s  life  chapters  10, 
2 1 , 28)  e.  g.  the  assassin  - hunt  (Kryptia)  upon  die  poor  Helots, 
the  exposure  of  delicate  children,  and  the  almost  exclusively  martial 
spirit  of  every  feature,  without  finding  it  impossible  to  imagine  that 
suicide  could  have  been  therein  interdicted,  i.  e.  that  any  clause  could 
therein  have  found  a place  by  which  individual  life  as  such  was 
declared  a treasure  too  sacred  to  be  despoiled  by  its  possessor’s  self- 
wrought  violence.  Not  only  are  some  of  the  least  laudable  and  ex- 
cusable features  in  Plato’s  Republic,  in  which  suicide  is,  as  we  saw 
in  §§.  1 3 and  25,  under  given  circumstances  justified  or  commended, 
merely  a sort  of  idealization  of  some  of  the  weakest  or  worst 
elements  in  the  don-quixotism  of  Spartanism,  but  the  whole  tenor  of 
Spartan  history  would  seem  to  me  to  testify  that  to  the  Spartan  as 
suclq  man,  woman,  or  youth,  suicide  at  all  times  presented  itself  in 
the  light  of  a welcome  and  legitimate  asylum,  whensoever  indignity 
or  dishonor,  captivity  or  servitude  menaced,  on  the  principle  that 
those  who  do  not  value  their  own  lives  are  the  least  likely  to  be 
subjugated,  and,  therefore,  such  as  withdrew  themselves  from  sub- 
jection to  any  sort  of  foreign  power  by  self-inflicted  death  manifestly 
appeared  to  their  fellow -citizens  to  have  betrayed  praiseworthy  love 
of  liberty,  patriotic. virtue,  republican  pride. 

In  the  face  of  this,  perhaps,  too  lengthy  preamble,  then,  the 
case  of  a certain  Aristodemos  which  Potter  (in  his  already  quoted 
Greek  Archaeology)  actually  brings  forward  as  a veritable  exempli- 

*)  Plutarch’f  life  of  Solon,  o.  25. 
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fication  of  Spartan  anti-suicidal  legislation,  can  scarcely  fail  to  stagger 
an  attentive  reader  of  Herodotus.  J)  In  the  5th  cent.  a.  C.,  Aristo- 
deinos,  having  behaved  in  a cowardly  manner  at  Thermopylae  by 
endeavoring  to  save  himself  from  the  fate  of  the  three  hundred,  was 
branded  as  a coward ; but,  subsequently,  at  Plataca,  in  order  to  wipe 
oft'  the  stain,  he  rushed  most  violently  into  certain  death.  Though, 
now,  the  corpses  of  the  others  who  had  been  slain  in  the  battle  were  in- 
terred with  the  usual  solemnities,  he  was  not  honored  with  funeral  rites 
(oox  hut  left  unnoticed,  because  be  bad  voluntarily  sought 

death  (flouAdpsvoc  dicoOavstv).  This  is  the  reason  Herodotos  assigns, 
albeit  he  also  hints,  apparently  at  least,  that  such  harsh  treatment  of 
Aristodenios’  corpse  and  memory  must  he  referred  rather  to  private 
resentment  than  to  any  legal  institute.  Assuredly,  his  case  did  not 
even  amount  to  one  of  suicide ; and,  if  our  hfotorian  was  correct  with 
his  pooXopsvoc  ontofravtiv,  wc  should,  I presume,  have  to  iuterpret 
the  matter  thus : the  asceticism  and  rigorism  of  Spartanism  demanded 
that  the  citizen  and  patriot  should  fight  aud  devote  himself,  not  with 
the  fury  of  a desperado  or  madman,  but  calmly  and  deliberately.  If, 
however,  we  may  venture  on  this  occasion  to  set  the  old  llalieamas- 
siun’s  authority  aside,  an  altogether  different,  and,  perhaps,  a more 
probable,  reason  might  be  imagined.  Aristodenios  had  proved  him- 
self by  his  down-hearted  behaviour  and  llight  at  Thermopylae  a rpiaac, 
had  rendered  himself  an  anpos,  and  according  to  the  unjustly  severe  spi- 
rit of  Lykurgism,  he  having  once  become  so,  an  indelible  brand  attached 
to  liim  which  no  subsequent  conduct  or  act  of  his  could  even  lessen, 
let  alone  remove,  and,  if  I mistake  not,  the  corpses  of  all  xploavrec 
and  axtpot  naturally  and  necessarily  came  in  for  the  treatment  to 
which  his  corpse,  according  to  our  ancient  Greek  liistoriait,  was  sub- 
jected. — The  editors  of  Herodotos  have  not,  as  far  as  they  are 
known  to  me,  bestowed  any  discussion  upon  this  passage. 

Ere  we  close  our  remarks  on  Sparta,  it  may,  finally,  not  be 
altogether  uninteresting  or  irrelevant  to  append  those  sentiments  on 
suicide  which , in  the  last  half  of  the  3rd  cent.  a.  C. , the  Spartan 
King  Kleomenes,  who  had  not  quite  in  \am  endeavored  to  revive 
in  Sparta  Lycurg’s  spirit  and  forms , is  said  to  have  uttered,i)  2)  and 

i)  Lib.  VII,  229  sqq.  and  lib.  IX,  71.  2)  Plutarch’s  life  of  Kleomenes, 

c.  31,  and  c.  36  — 38.  However,  Kleomenes  had,  according  to  the  same  his- 
torian ( c.  2 and  e.  11),  in  his  youth  received  instructions  from  a celebrated 
Stoic,  Sphaerus  by  name. 

11* 
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to  recount  his  and  his  Spartan  adherents’  subsequent  suicidal  deaths 
which  Plutarch  himself  represents  as  partaking  of  the  cliaracter  of 
genuine  Lacedaemonisiu.  After  Klcomenes  had  been  vanquished  at 
Sellasia  by  Antigonus,  King  of  Macedon,  and  was  on  his  flight  to 
Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  whilst  tarrying  on  the  island  of  Aegialia,  one  of 
his  friends,  Tlierykion,  who  immediately  afterwards,  without  attempt- 
ing to  answer  Kleomenes’  arguments,  slew  himself,  endeavored  to 
convince  him  that,  since  they  had  not  died  on  the  battle-field,  they 
had  best  now  die  that  death  which  was  in  point  of  glory  and  valor 
next  to  the  warrior-death  on  a field  of  battle,  viz.  self-liberation  from 
the  power  of  Fate . Whcreuiito  Kleomenes  replied  about  as  follows. 
„How,  thou  coward?  Decmest  thou  thyself,  haply,  valorous  and 
courageous,  because  thou  aspirest  to  death,  the  easiest  thing  which 
is  in  everybody’s  power,  and  dost  not  consider  that  thou  renderest 
thyself  guilty  of  a flight  which  is  even  far  more  disgraceful  than  our 
present  one.  Still  greater  heroes  than  we  are  have  been  obliged  to 
succumb  to  their  foes,  cither  persecuted  by  Fortune,  or  overwhelmed 
by  the  Multitude.  But,  whoso  desponds  over  misery  and  trouble,  in 
consequence  of  the  praise  or  blame  of  men,  is  vanquished  by  his 
own  effeminacy  and  weakness.  For,  a self-chosen  death  must  not 
be  avoidance  of  certain  actions,  it  must  be  action  itself,  inasmuch  as 
nothing  is  more  ignominious  than  merely  to  live  and  to  die  unto 
one’s  self. And , to  this  thou  now  summonest  us,  seeking  to  free 
thyself  out  of  the  present  situation,  without  thereby  effecting  aught 
else  good  or  useful.  But,  in  my  opinion,  thou,  as  little  as  I myself, 
mayst  give  up  hopes  for  our  country ; not  until  these  should  abandon 
us,  shall  we  be  able  to  die,  as  soon  as  we  like,  in  the  easiest  man- 
ner.— Two  or  three  years  later,  however,  Kleomenes,  unworthily 
treated  by  the  unworthy  Ptolemaeus  Philopator,  and  unsuccessful  in 
inciting  a revolt  against  him,  died  along  with  his  Spartan  followers, 
each  by  his  own  hand;  nay,  even  the  eldest  of  his  little  sons  flung 
himself  from  a roof,  and  was  indignant  at  being  prevented  from  ending 
his  life  by  the  fall.  ■ 

V.  In  Massalia,  or  Massilia  (the  modern  Marseilles). 

Crossing  over  from  the  Continent  of  ancient  Hellas  to  her  Co- 
lonies, we  will  speak  first  of  the  above-named  city  which,  most  con- 


The  original  of  this  last  passage  vide  in  $.  15,  p.  49,  where  it  U 
given  in  partial  illustration  of  a Panlinie  assertion. 
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vcniently  and  beautifully  situated  and  possessing  a climate  as  genial 
as  that  of  Greece  herself,  was  *)  founded  anno  600  a C.  by  Phocaeans 
under  the  guidance  of  Simos  and  Protos,  and  became  since  535  a.  C. 
the  abode  of  numerous  citizens  of  Phocaea  who,  having  fled  from 
their  home  before  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  not  only  enjoyed  both  politi- 
cal freedom  and  commercial  prosperity  here,  but  even  established 
other  colonial  towns  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  — After  which  brief  pre- 
liminaries, we  quote  from  Valerius  Maximus2)  the  following  commu- 
nication. „The  government  has  hemlock  in  its  keeping  which  is 
given  to  whomsoever  is  able  to  assign  reasons  to  the  six  hundred 
— thus  the  Senate  there  is  called  — which  render  death  desirable 
to  him.  The  demands  which  can  be  made  on  anybody  appear  in 
this  manner  softened  by  gentle  sympathy,  inasmuch  as  exit  out  of 
life  is  not  permitted  to  everybody  who  has  a fancy  for  it,  whereas, 
nevertheless,  an  easy  means  for  the  purpose  is  afforded  to  those 
who,  after  careful  consideration,  wish  to  quit  the  world.  In  such 
wise  the  tried  road  to  an  end  is  opened  both  unto  happiness  and 
unto  misfortune ; for,  unmeasured  happiness  and  misfortune  may  con- 
tain reasons  for  leaving  life : the  latter  that  it  may  not  continue ; the 
former  that  it  may  not  cease." 

Inasmuch  as  Val.  Max.  himself  was  a decided  and  even  an  en- 
thusiastic advocate  of  suicide,3)  we  cannot  marvel  at  his  approval 
of  this  legal  measure  in  ancient  Massalia;  indeed,  he  immoderately 
extols  the  institutions  of  the  Massaliotes  also  in  sundry  other  parti- 
culars, and  they  would  really  appear  to  have  been  in  general  dis- 
tinguished by  extreme  moral  strictness  and  scrupulosity,  e.  g.  they 
did  not  tolerate  the  Roman  mimes,  and  the  women  were  prohibited 
from  drinking  aught  but  water.  However,  the  information  he  has 
volunteered  about  the  measure  at  issue  is  sadly  too  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  to  enable  us  to  form  any  exact  estimate  of  what  he 
himself  considers  its  wisdom  and  benevolence.  For  instance,  we  do 
not  learn,  whether  the  six  hundred  ever  refused  the  application,  dis- 
suaded the  petitioner,  prevented  the  deed ; or,  whether,  if  the  applicant 
disobeyed  the  magisterial  decree , his  corpse  was  in  any  manner 
ignominiously  dealt  with;  or,  of  what  nature  those  principles  were 
in  accordance  with  which  the  senatorial  decree  was  given.  — The 


0 Justinas,  lib.  43,  3—5.  2)  Lib.  II,  c.  6,  nr.  7.  3)  Vide  e.  g.  ibid.  nr.  8; 
III,  2,  1;  V,  8,  3 and  4;  EX,  12,  nr.  7,  and  cf.  the  narratives  given  in  §•  35. 
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said  measure  was,  we  should  think,  intended  to  serve  two  ends : firstly, 
to  prevent  motiveless  suicide  — and  this  was,  doubtless,  a good  one, 
— , and,  secondly,  to  remove  from  motived  suicide  the  character  of 
a social  misdeed  — and  this  must  appear  to  us  Christians  at  all 
events  a somewhat  questionable  one.  We  may  assume  that,  if  a 
citizen  considered  liimsclf  to  have  become  really  unserviceable  to  file 
State  (e.  g.  his  faculties  having  failed  through  old  age  or  sickness, 
and  he  thus  unproductivcly  consuming  what  might  be  wanted  or  better 
used  for  younger  and  stronger  persons),  the  difficulty  of  agreement 
on  tlie  part  of  six  hundred  men  of  antique  Greek  cast  of  mind  and 
complexion  of  feeling  would,  in  all  probability,  not  have  been  very 
great;  but,  at  all  events,  the  necessity  of  the  agreement  of  so  large 
a number  of  councillors,  or,  of  tlieir  representative  presiding  com- 
mittee, could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  act  as  a salutary  check  upon 
an  extravagant  abuse  of  so  dangerous  a privilege. 

But,  is  the  entire  statement,  for  which  Valerius  Maximus  is  our 
only  authority,  worthy  of  belief  ? A question  w'liich  various  modern 
writers  have  answered  variously.  Voltaire  (as  quoted  in  §.  18)  says 
with  his  wonted  witty  flippancy  and  exceedingly  cheap  scepticism: 
„je  rtfponds,  on  que  cela  n’est  pas  vrai,  ou  que  ces  magistrate  avaient 
trbs-peu  d’occupation.*  The  learned  Wachsmuth  *)  contents  himself 
with  merely  designating  it  in  a note  as  a „fcltfamc  ; he  had 

however,  in  his  bulky  work  evidently  not  bestowed  any  very  close 
attention  on  the  subject,  since  he  finishes  off  the  entire  questiou  of 
suicidal  legislation  among  the  ancient  Greeks  in  about  half  a dozen 
lines.  Bruckner,  finally,  in  his  successful  prize-essay  on  ancient  Mas- 
salia,  adopts2)  the  testimony  of  our  anecdote-Collector  without  hesita- 
tion as  also  without  annotation.  — My  own  impression  on  such  a 
peculiar  point  does  not  lay  claim  to  much  value ; it  is,  however,  that 
we  ought  to  accept  the  above  communications,  as  far  as  they  go,  as 
authenticated.  • On  the  one  hand,  namely,  Val.  Max.  would  seem  to 
have  penned  them  not  without  reflection  as  to  their  probable  origin: 
„qu&m  consuetudinem  Massilicnsium  non  in  Gallia  ortam,  sed  e Grae- 
cia  translatam  bide  existimo , quod*  etc. ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  they, 
undoubtedly,  receive  corroborative  support  from  what  wre  learn  through 
more  numerous  and  in  part  also  more  credible  sources  respecting 


\)  JpfUcitfrtc  fttortyumSfunbc,  H,  1,  p.  ibl,  of  edit  1,  and  cf. 
also  p.  263.  2)  Historia  reipuhlicae  Masulieosium,  1#2G,  o.  Ill,  pp.  44,  45. 
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another  ancient  Greek  colony  of  which  we  will  now  speak  at  greater 
length,  and  to  which  all  ancient  writers  agree  in  ascribing  an  equal, 
if  not  a still  greater,  measure  of  ctlucal  rigor. 

VI.  On  the  island  of  Keos  or  Kos,  the  present  Zea. 

According  to  the  testimonies  of  nearly  half  a dozen  ancient 
writers  who  respectively  lived  between  tlic  4th  cent.  a.  C.  and  the  3rd 
cent.  p.  C.,  and  one  of  whom  even  speaks  as  an  eye-witness,  there 
existed,  during  several  centuries,  as  we  cannot  but  infer  from  what 
I have  just  liintcd,  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  Cycladic  isle,  them- 
selves presumptively  of  Lokrian  origin,  either  a custom  which  pre- 
scribed, or  a law  which  enjoined  — this  either -or  we  shall  revert 
to  by  and  by  — that  age-stricken  persons  of  both  sexes,  after  they 
had  become  incapacitated  for  the  activity  and  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
felt  only  its  burden,  should  dispatch  themselves  by  hemlock  or  pop- 
pies, thus  making  room  for  their  younger  posterity. 

„The  climate  is  so  salubrious  that  the  inhabitants,  more  espe- 
cially the  women,  attain  to  a very  advanced  age,  in  consequence  of 
which  circumstance  the  island  becomes  over-populous  ;^and  (thence  ?) : 
oo  nepqisvooot  pfjpatot  TeXeordrv,  aXka.  itptv  aoOevijoai,  ij  injpa>35jvat  xt, 
o'i  gkv  pijxawt,  ol  6e  xe> veto)  iaoxouc  i&^oootv.  Thus  Ileraclidcs  I’on- 
ticus1)  in  the  4th  cent.  a.  C. 

KaXov  to  Keuuv  v6[ai|jlov  can,  4>avta. 

*0  ul-tq  Suvajjisvoc  xstX<5>Cy  O’J  (jj  xflx&C. 

Thus  the  Epicuric  poet  Menander’s,  in  the  3rd  cent.  a.  C., 
praise  of  the  institution  under  mention,  as  quoted  by  Strabo2)  who 
himself,  writing  in  the  1st.  cent.  p.  C.,  expresses  himself  on  our  sub- 
ject as  follows.  „ Among  the  Ceans  there  appears  once  to  have 
existed  a law  (Joxet  xebijvai  rcore  vopo;)  which  probably  (to;  Soucev) 
commanded  all  persons  above  surly  years  of  age  to  dispatch  them- 
selves by  hemlock  in  order  that  sufficient  food  might  not  be  wanting 
to  the  others"  (younger  persons);  and  lie  then  adds  a story  — which 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  ancieut  writer  — to  the  effect  that 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Julia  (one  of  the  four  ancient  towns  of 
Keos)  were  onefe  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  the  former  are  sat 
(tpaot)  to  have  declared  that  the  oldest  persons  among  them  should 


i)  lleraclidis  Politisiruni  quae 
F.  G.  Schneidewin,  1847,  p.  14. 
neke'0  edit.  1853. 


extant,  rccensuit  ct  commentariis  instruxit 

2)  Geogr.  lib.  X,  p.  684  of  vol.  II.  in  Mei- 
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die  (doubtless,  for  the  purpose  just  assigned  by  him),  according  to  a 
fixed  scale  of  years,  whereupon  the  Athenians  (from  motives  of  hu- 
manity, we  must  presume)  forthwith  raised  the  siege. 

„Thc  Ceans  have  a law  (vopex;  loti  Kstcov)  which  obliges  their 
very  aged  people  to  invite  each  other,  as  soon  as  they  feel  themselves 
unable  to  serve  the  State  any  longer,  and  begin  to  become  child- 
ish in  consequence  of  their  age,  to  a friendly  banquet,  or  to  as- 
semble as  at  a common  sacrificial  festivity,  and  then  to  drink  hem- 
lock-juice.  u Thus  Aelian1)  in  the  3rd  cent.  p.  C.  And,  finally, 
Valerius  Maximus  relates  (lib.  II,  c.  6)  the  following  incident  which 
took  place  at  Julis  in  the  presence  of  Sextus  Pompejus  whom  he 
himself  chanced  to  be  accompanying  on  the  occasion. 

„It  happened  just  then  that  a very  respectable,  but  already  very 
aged,  female  there,  after  she  had  laid  before  her  fellow -citizens  her 
reasons  for  willing  to  die,  resolved  to  poison  herself,  and  believed 
that  she  should  render  her  death  more  memorable  by  the  presence 
of  Pompejus.  He,  endowed  with  every  virtue  as  well  as  with  kindly 
feelings,  did  not  like  to  refuse  compliance  with  her  request  that  he 
might  come  to  her.  Consequently,  he  went;  but,  for  a long  time, 
though  in  vain,  he  tried  with  that  most  persuasive  address  which 
flowed  from  his  lips  as  out  of  a most  copious  fountain  of  eloquence 
to  dissuade  her  from  the  resolution  she  had  formed,  and  thus  at 
last  saw  himself  obliged  to  leave  her  to  her  purpose.  Being  already 
ninety  years  of  age , she  lay  with  the  utmost  serenity  of  mind  and 
physical  repose  upon  a bed  which,  as  far  as  one  could  see  it,  was 
more  splendid  than  her  usual  couch ; and,  reclining  upon  her  elbow, 
she  said:  Sextus  Pompejus,  those  Gods  whom  I leave  (i.  e.  the  ter- 
restrial ones)  will  thank  you  more  than  those  to  whom  I am  now 
going  (i.  c.  the  celestial  ones)  for  having  as  little  refused  to  inspire 
me  with  the  love  of  life  as  to  become  also  a spectator  of  my  death. 
Since  Fortune  has  ever  turned  towards  me  the  lovely  side  of  her 
countenance,  I will,  in  order  that  I may  not,  from  a desire  to  live, 
be  compelled  likewise  to  behold  its  mournful  side,  exchange  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life  for  a happy  end,  leaving  behind  me  two  daugh- 
ters and  even  seven  grand  children  living.  — After  having  then 
exhorted  her  relatives  to  concord,  distributed  her  property  among 
them,  and  handed  over  to  her  eldest  daughter  her  ornaments  and 

0 V.  H.  lib.  in,  c.  37. 
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the  domestic  sacred  objects  (i.  e.  the  Penates  and  the  vessels  used 
for  their  worship),  she  with  her  right  hand  resolutely  grasped  the 
cup  in  which  the  poison  was  prepared,  then  poured  a little  of  the 
poison  out  on  the  floor  as  a libation  to  Mercury,  invoked  this  Deity 
to  bear  her  gentiy  over  into  the  subterraneous  fields,  and  drank  the 
deadly  potion  with  eager  draughts.  She  still  named  all  those  parts 
of  her  body  whicli  gradually  became  benumbed,  and,  when  she  could 
just  say  that  the  numbness  was  penetrating  also  to  the  bowels  and 
the  heart,  she  called  her  daughters  to  perform  for  her  the  last  ser- 
vice by  closing  her  eyes  with  their  own  hands. u 

It  might  be  expected  that  there  should  be  some  discrepancies 
on  minor  points  in  the  various  narratives  above  given,  since  they  arc 
more  or  less  independent  of  one  another  and  also  separated  by  a 
considerable  space  of  time.  Thus,  for  instance,  as  regards  the  matter 
of  age,  Heraclides  (-pjpato!)  and  Aelian  (o l ndvo  yayrjpaxfhec)  express 
themselves  merely  indefinitely , whereas  Strabo  states  distinctly  above 
sixty  years  of  age,  the  correctness  of  which  statement,  however,  is 
manifestly  nullified  by  Val.  Maximus’  narrative  in  which  we  are  as 
distinctly  assured  that  the  Julisian  heroine  was  already  ninety  years 
of  age.  But,  far  more  important  as  well  as  interesting  is  another 
divergence  which  lies  less  on  the  surface,  and  which  bids  us  enquire, 
whether  the  phenomenon  under  debate  must  be  viewed  as  the  con- 
sequence of  a real  law,  or,  only  as  the  effect  of  an  ancient  custom? 
Strabo’s  and  Aelian’s  vojioc,  namely,  and  Menander’s  vdjupov  would 
appear  to  favor  the  former  alternative;  Brondsted,  however,  denies1) 
that  these  words  are  here  at  all  decisive,  and  he  argues  his  point  so  ably 
that  I cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  the  chief  critico -philological 
comments  he  makes.  „©(c  bebeuten,  ttie  aflgemein  befannt,  nidjt 
Mof  au6brit<flid)f$  ©cfcfc,  fonbetn  aucb,  unb  jvtat  urfyrunglfcb,  ©ittr, 
aUgemeinangfncmmenc@efto$n!)eit.  @o  Ijat  mid)  im  3fft= 
itort  ttenigftenO  bic  pafflte  gotm  vojio&exeTo&ai  nid)t  ttur  bie  33cbcu= 
tang  loon  terotbnet,  gefefclicfy  terffigt  tterben;  Mwfig  Hegt  fn 
tyt  aud)  bet  ©inn:  ©ettotyntyeit,  ©itte  tterben.  $et  einjtge 
©trabon  f^eint  nun  ftcilty  ba6  SPort  vopoc  in  Jener  Sebeutung  ton 
©efe $ genommrn  ju  $aben,  abet  et  ftnrtd>t  baton  ttte  ton  einet  ©adjc, 
betm  et  nt$t  gettif?  if},  ba  et  b!o6  ton  ©agentyoten  obet  au6  bem 


')  Vide  nn.  62  — 1'6  of  his  antiquarian  Travels  in  Greece  as  quoted  in 

S-  10. 
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Seriate  Slitbcrct  erfa^ren  ^att tJ1  And,  by  way  of  stricture  upon  the 
atraditurs*  and  „diciturs“  to  wliich  attention  has  above  been  drawn, 
when  w'e  introduced  Htrabo’s  words  themselves , Brbndsted  adds 
„€>ttttben  ^attr  fld)  bet  fcintm  ©orgflnfler,  $eraflibr$,  ben  er  fonji  me$* 
me  Stale  anfufyrt,  beffer  bdetpren  fonntn."  His  own  view'  is  that  we 
must  regard  the  matter  as  perfectly  deserving  of  credit,  viz.  what 
he  calls  the  hi  and  by  itself  manly  and  sound  thought  that  death  as 
conclusion  of  a long,  ripe  life  which  has  at  last  become  weak,  but 
whose  object  has  been  already  quite  fulfilled,  is  not  a misfortune, 
but  a deliverance;  and  he  finds  this  same  thought  incorporated  in 
another  Coan  custom  (wliich  Ilerakiides  likewise  mentions,  vide  in 
Schneidewin  the  two  lines  prior  to  our  immediate  passage) , accord- 
ing to  which  the  men  in  Ceos  did  not  put  on  any  mourning,  in 
the  way  of  garments  or  of  shaving  off  the  beard , when  deaths  oc- 
curred in  their  families,  hut  the  mothers,  on  the  contrary,  mourned 
an  entire  year,  when  one  of  their  children  had  died  in  tender  yonth. 
His  own  view,  however,  is,  furthermore,  that  w'c  must  regard  the 
matter  as  a mere  custom  — and,  no  doubt,  Valerius  Maximus’  above 
narrative  favors  this  opinion  as  the  true  one  — , which  he,  Brond- 
sted,  considers  to  have  originated  at  a very  early  period,  and,  per- 
haps, in  Keos  itself  first,  and  deems  a proof  that  prior  to  the  his- 
torical 5th  or  6th  century  the  population  of  this  island  was  very 
large,  that  they  were  in  a most  flourishing  condition,  and,  before  the 
Athenians  acquired  supremacy  over  them,  exercised  a complete  au- 
tonomy. Some  of  these  last  items  are,  perhaps,  open  to  discussion; 
but  I do  not  feel  myself  capable  of  undertaking  the  task,  and  there- 
fore gladly  proceed  to  introduce  to  the  reader  some  little  of  what 
subsequent  scholars,  basing  their  observations  more  or  less  on  what 
Brbndsted  bad  communicated  and  conjectured,  have  put  forth  on  our 
immediate  question. 

Bocckli , *)  agreeing  perfectly  with  him  on  the  main  part  of  his 
assertions,  additionally  draws  attention  to  sundry  more  or  less  corro- 
borative circumstances,  viz.  that  Meleager  (Palat.  Anthol.  I,  p.  449) 
calls  with  approval  the  hemlock-draught  Kstooc  xuXtxac;  that  the  Cean 
physician  Erasistratos , when  old  and  suffering  from  an  incurable 
wound,  with  the  exclamation : „ well  it  is  for  me  that  I remember  my 

0 ShrUnrr  Safyrfcudjer  fur  wiffenMaftltye  tfrtttt,  Satyrgang  1827.  ^anuar^fft, 
pp.  15—20,  in  an  elaborate  critique  of  BrOndsted’a  work. 
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native  land",  poisoned  himself  with  hemlock  (Stob.  Serin.  VII,  57); 
that  kindred  views  mid  principles  find  an  echo  in  what  is  ascribed  to 
die  Ceau  sophist  Prodikos  in  Plato’s  Axiochos  (c.  1 4,  6 ft’.,  9) ; and 
also  in  some  extant  utterances  of  die  poets  Simonides  und  Baoehy- 
lides  who  were  both  out  from  town  of  Julis. 

Welcker  is  also  of  opinion,  hi  liis  extremely  detailed  and  learn- 
ed dissertation  on  Prodikos  of  Keos,1)  that  a law  is  not  to  be  so 
much  as  dionght  of;  he,  howe\er,  would  fain  restrict  even  the  custom 
much  more  than  either  Brdndsted  or  Boeckh  seemed  inclined  to  do. 
„(&$  fctrjlefyi  fid),  bafj  blefer  ©ebraud)  nidjt  fefyr  oflgcmetn  gen?efen  fein 
fatm $ cinjelnc  SBeifpirfe  return  gu,  tyn  berulpnt  gu  ntacfym."  He  like- 
wise doubts  that  eidier  absolute  hunger  or  relative  want  of  suffi- 
cient food  could  ever  have  originated  it.  „©0  laitgc  lltdjt  atle 
jm  ober  2Jlfm6ufer  mfperrt  fuib,  tvirb  ber  hunger  jld)  clitcn  ?lu$tt>eg 
finbcu,  unb  ber  Jteifdje  ©ebraud)  trngt  cinen  Gfjaraftrr,  twicer  bet 
®rrgn?tiflung  gcrabe  cntgegengeff£t  ifl."  Finally,  lie  conjectures  that 
also  Prodikos  liimself  voluntarily  emptied  the  Cean  cup  at  Adiens. 

VII.  Iu  Kypros. 

Dio  Chrysostomos,  a writer  of  the  1st  cent.  p.  C.,  whose  Ora- 
tiones  resemble  in  character  and  purport  the  Declamationes  of  Liba- 
nius,  relates  in  one  of  them2)  that  a certain  Demonassa  who  once 
ruled  as  Queen  in  diis  island  (wlucli,  by  the  by,  was  at  a very 
early  period  inhabited  by  Greeks,  though  they  would  appear  never 
to  have  become  a ruling  power  there,  in  consequence  of  the  tem- 
porary sway  or  the  frequent  influx  of  e.  g.  Phoenicians,  Egyptians), 
gave  three  laws,  the  third  of  which  — the  first  is  too  horrible  to 
bear,  and  the  second  too  puerile  to  deserve,  mention  here  — was 
to  the  elfeet  that  the  corpses  of  suicides  should  be  cast  away 
without  burial : t^v  aotov  aTCoxTeivavra  axoupov  (Swrcsobai.  Dio,  though 
a Stoic,  lauds  the  intelligence  evinced  by,  and  the  obedience  paid 
to,  this  legislative  enactment!  But,  on  reading  further  in  this  same 
Oratio,  we  arc  struck  by  the  following  peculiar  circumstances : though 
the  said  Demonassa  had  allowed  her  anti-suicidal  law  to  be  carried 
into  effect  against  one  of  her  two  sons,  she  herself  subsequently  died 
by  her  own  hand!  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  had  ordered 
to  be  inscribed  upon  a pillar  near  her  tomb  the  words:  „I  was, 


0 9tyfintf4c*  2Wufcmii,  £).  I,  1833,  pp.  611—616,  hut  cf.  pp.  608—027. 
2)  Oral.  64,  init.,  opera,  edid.  Rciske,  vol.  If,  p.  328. 
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indeed,  wise,  but  not  fortunate. u — What,  then,  are  we  to  make, 
or  can  be  rationally  made,  of  this  entire  story,  devoid  of  all  chro- 
nology as  it  is?  Did,  we  boldly  ask,  a Queen  Deiponassa  ever 
exist  in  Cyprus?  Doubtless,  the  name  as  such  is  possible  — as 
the  feminine  of  Dcmonax,  — and  really  occurs  (according  to  Pauly’s 
9teaU6itc^clopnbie  s.  v.)  twice  in  Mythology.  But,  by  the  by,  its 
very  etymological  signification  — populi  domina  — looks  already 
somewhat  suspiciously  mythical*;  and,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
investigate  the  matter,  by  referring  to  monographies  on  this  island, 
a Cyprian  Queen  of  this  name  is  utterly  unknown  to  History.  To 
me,  therefore,  though  sundry  very  eminent  both  ancient  and  modem 
scholars,  e.  g.  Fabrotus,  Grotius,  Hermann,  Teuflel,  as  above  quot- 
ed, have  not  hesitated  to  affirm  on  the  strength  of  the  passage  under 
consideration  that  in  Kypros  the  corpses  of  suicides  were  legally  re- 
fused all  burial,  Dio’s  entire  tale  appears  apocryphal,  a bare  rheto- 
rical fable,  and  a fiction,  moreover,  which  he  himself,  as  wc  saw, 
lias  done  much  to  deprive  of  credence,  or,  rather,  perhaps,  which  he 
thereby  himself  meant  to  exhibit  as  devoid  of  authority. 


Appendix.  Legislation  in  reference  to  merely  attempted  suicide. 

There  would  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  to  show  *)  that 
suicide,  if  only  attempted,  not  consummated,  was  punished  in  Athens 
or  in  any  other  State  of  ancient  Greece.  In  all  probability,  no  law 
on  tliis  matter  was  required,  supposing  even  the  attempt  as  such  to 
have  been  viewed  in  the  light  of  a deed  to  be  more  or  less  pe- 
nally dealt  with;  for,  much  of  what  I have  already  stated  in  sundry 
portions  of  this  Treatise , e.  g.  §.  9 , may  and  must  induce  us  to 
infer  that  those  among  the  ancient  Greeks  who  seriously  willed  to 
die  by  their  own  hands,  were  well  nigh  always  successful  in  actually 
also  compassing  death.  A very  few  isolated  exceptions  of  such  as 
either  miscarried  in  the  attempt,  or  stopped  short  from  natural  re- 
pugnance or  faint-heartedness,  occur  to  my  memory  at  tliis  moment; 
but,  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  them.  (Ancient  Roman  history 
has  pretty  much  the  same  tale  to  tell  in  this  respect.) 


0 Cf.  SRtirr  imb  ©<$8m«nn,  brr  attfffa  $toccg,  p.  310. 
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§.  35.  THE  ROMANS. 

I.  In  the  time  Of  the  Kings. 

The  elder  Pliny  records  (II.  N.  lib.  XXXVI,  c.  15,  sect.  24) 
what  Anglicd  runs  thus.  „I  must  here  likewise  touch  upon  a re- 
markable story,  and  must  do  so  the  more,  because  it  has  been  left 
unmentioned  by  the  most  celebrated  writers.  Tarquinius  Priseus  built 
the  work  (i.  e.  a certain  cloaca  or  sewer)  by  the  hands  of  the 
people.  The  labor,  however,  was  — one  knew  not,  whether  more 
wearisome  or  more  dangerous  — , and  occasionally  a Quirite  escap- 
ed from  the  tedium  of  it  by  suicide  (conscita  nece).  This  king,  now, 
invented  a new  remedy  which  had  not  occurred  to  anybody  before 
him,  and  has  not  occurred  to  anybody  after  him.  He  ordered  the 
corpses  of  all  who  died  in  this  manner  to  be  fastened  to  crosses 
(figeret  crnci),  exposed  to  the  public  gaze  of  the  citizens,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  left  to  be  torn  into  pieces  by  wild  beasts  and  birds. 
That  sense  of  shame  peculiar  to  the  Roman  people,  and  which  has 
often  in  battles  retrieved  a lost  cause,  also  then  came  to  aid“,  etc. 
(i.  e.  by  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  said  suicidal  practice  on  the 
said  occasion  under  the  said  king). 

This  narrative,  though  introduced  by  Pliny  only  incidentally,  not 
by  any  means  for  a legal  and  still  less  for  an  ethical  purpose,  is 
the  most  detailed  account  we  possess  of  what  may  or  must  be  con- 
sidered the  most  ancient  known  instance  of  a sort  of  (ritual)  punish- 
ment of  suicide  among  the  Romans.  Beside  it,  however,  we  will 
place  the  narrative  of  the  same  event  by  Cassius  Hemina,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Roman  historiographers  or  chroniclers , who  flourished 
in  the  3rd  and  2nd  centuries  a.  C.,  which  narration  forms  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  passage  in  Servius’  commentary  on  the  AeneYs 
which  we  quoted  for  a specifically  different  purpose  already  in  §.  9. 
[Cassius  autem  Hemina  ait:  „Tarquinium  Superbum,  cum  cloacas 
populum  facere  co£gisset,  et  ob  hanc  injuriam  multi  se  suspendio 
necarent,  jussisse  corpora  eorum  cruci  afflgi:  tunc  primum  turpe  ha- 
bitum  est,  mortem  sibi  consciscere."  Et  Varro  — thus  Servius  pro- 
ceeds — ait:  „Suspendiosis,  quibus  justa  fieri  jus  non  sit,  suspensis 
oscillis,  veluti  per  imitationem  mortis,  parentari.*]  If,  now,  we  take 
the  pains  to  compare  these  two  statements  one  with  the  other,  va- 
rious points  of  divergence  will  quickly  present  themselves  to  us  which 
may  prove  of  more  or  less  importance  for  our  immediate  enquiry. 
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What,  first  of  all,  must  strike  every  reader  is,  that  the  more 
ancient  historian  ascribes  the  measure  under  discussion  to  Tarquinius 
Supcrbus,  and  the  later  philosopher  assigns  it  to  Tarquinius  Priseus. 
For  reasons  which  will  in  the  sequel  declare  themselves,  this  merely 
chronological  discrepance  is  not  of  much  or  any  real  moment;  yet, 
for  the  sake  of  the  completeness  of  our  comparison,  we  will  dwell 
upon  it  for  a few  moments. 

Though  Livy  and  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  the  latter  more  espe- 
cially, speak  at  considerable  length  of  what  was  done  by  and  hap- 
pened under  both  of  the  Tarquinii,  not  only  does  neither  of  them 
make  even  the  most  remote  allusion  to  the  incident  before  us , but 
it  is  not  possible  to  glean  from  their  pages  aught  but  mere  collate- 
ral and  indirect  evidence,  evolving  itself  out  of  what  is  related  about 
the  nature  of  the  public  works  commcHeed  or  completed  by  the  re- 
spective two  kings,  and  out  of  the  cluiracteristics  given  of  each  of 
them,  on  the  matter  at  issue;  yet,  to  them  such  a particular  must 
have  been  much  more  important  and  interesting  than  it  can  be  to 
those  among  us  moderns  who  have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  earliest  Roman  story,  as  communicated  in  good  faith  by 
them;  who,  rather,  regard  the  matter  of  the  seven  kings  as,  in  part 
at  least,  only  the  result  of  lays  and  legends,  to  which  chronology 
and  unity  were  subsequently  supplied  by  way  of  accommodation,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  vraisemblable y apparently  consistent 
with  itself.  If,  however,  the  said  matter  of  the  seven  kings  be  really 
merely  a species  of  epic  poem,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  in  the  course 
and  conduct  of  the  narrative  of  the  Tarquinii,  the  identity  of  the 
family  name,  the  relationship,  the  similarity  of  the  public  works  etc. 
ascribed  to  each  of  them,  might  easily  cause  the  one  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  other,  as  hi  the  instance  under  debate,  and  that, 
where  tlie  horizon  is  so  vague  and  deceptive,  no  accurate  line  of 
separation  can  be  drawn,  and  where  the  mythical  blends  itself  with 
the  historical,  what  is,  haply,  earlier  or  later  cannot  be  positively 
fixed.  Each  individual  must,  then,  choose  for  himself  which  of  the 
two  vouchers  he  would  give  the  preference  to,  and  I myself  should 
incline  to  subscribe  in  this  particular  rather  to  the  authority  of  Cas- 
sius Hemina  than  to  that  of  the  elder  Pliny.  However,  true  to  the 
specially  historical  aim  of  our  performance,  we  will  gatlrnr  the  votes 
of  some  few  modem  writers  also  on  this  insignificant  item.  Niebuhr 
does  not  specify  our  narrative  iu  his  great  work,  but,  as  far  as  we 
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may  infer  from  his  general  allusions , he  would  appear  to  have 
inclined  to  ascribe  the  questionable  measure  to  Tarquinius  Priscus.  l) 
In  a later  posthumous  publication,  however,  he  mentions  it  in  so 
many  words,  and  plainly  intimates  that  it  may  have  issued  rather 
from  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Here  follow  his  own  sentences  on  the 
subjeet. 2)  „T)af  bie  SJtcgienmg  bed  SEarqulitiuS  ©upcrbu*  glfittgetib 
aber  eittfeblldj  brucfenb  mat  unb  bic  SEuUianifdje  ©efebgebuug  mit  gujjen 

trat:  ba$  mag  ber  ©efbtdfe  angeboren  £arquin  ^at  ba$  Unglud 

finer  entfefclid)  pocilfben  Selcbrltat  mobl  Diet  metyr  al$  er  Derfdjulbet 

Ijaben  mag SEBentt  ergablt  mtrb,  baf  SEarquin  ungebeurt  SBerfc 

anlegte,  ben  ^errlitbcn  capitolinifcben  SEempel  erbaute,  nadjbem  er  bic 
Slcra  bagu  eingerl<btet  fjattt,  fo  if  moglicb,  baf  er  bie  Sflebejct  al$ 
feine  grobnfnedjte  gebraudfe,  b ajj  Dtele  fd)  ba$  Seben  barum  nabmen, 
unb  baf  er,  urn  ble$  gu  Derbuten,  bie  SEobten  an$  Jtrcug  fctylagcn  lief. 
SBebutfamfeit  unb  SBorfdf  if  b^ct  angumenben,  bad  ©ingelne  bleibt  tat* 
mer  unfl<bet  unb  nidf  2Ule$,  mad  f<b  nt<bt  aid  uimtoglld)  ableugncn 
laft,  if  barum  mabt."  Wachsmuth. 3)  „5)ic  beiben  Sarquinier  met- 
ben  of  oermecbfelt;  ^lintad’  5Ra<bri(bt  Don  bem  ubermafigen  SDrucfc 
brim  93au  ber  (Sloafe  if,  bo<b  aid  ber  Uebertreibung  Derbafylg,  anf 
ben  gmeiteu  Xarquititud  gu  begieben."  Wachter,  on  the  contrary,  says 
(ubi  supra,  p.  89,  Slum.  23)  positively,  but  without  assigning  any 
reasons,  that  Cassius  tlomina  was  wrong  in  referring  the  matter  to  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus.  Arnold,  finally,  writes  in  somewhat  indefinite  man- 
ner thus.4)  „ Tarquinius  superlms  made  the  people  labour  at  his  great 
works;  he  made  them  build  his  temple,  and  dig  and  construct  his 
drains ; and  he  laid  such  burdens  on  them,  that  many  slew  themselves 
for  very  misery;  for  in  the  days  of  Tarquinius  the  Tyrant  it  w£s 
happier  to  die  than  to  live.* 

A more  vital  enqniry,  however,  for  our  immediate  purpose  is 
this:  supposing  us  to  accept  the  communication  before  us  as  per- 
fectly credible,  what  docs  it  prove?  Three  tilings,  if  I mistake  not, 
but  then  nothing  further.  1.  The  said  measure  was  adopted  in  re- 
ference to  the  suicide  of  the  unfortunate  individuals  particularized,  but 
was  not  therefore  a law  intended  to  apply  to  suicide  in  general. 
2.  Whilst  the  enactment  at  issue  shows  what  a despotic  ruler,  whether 


0 SRomifdje  ©efd)(d>tc,  I,  pp.  372—374  of  edit.  2.  2)  ©ertrdge  uber 
SRomifdje  @efd>id)tc,  tyerauSaegeben  rext  3$(er,  1846,  S3.  I,  pp.  195,  196.  3)  £><e 
dltot  GkftyhbU  bet  tSmifajen  ©taatc*,  1819,  p.  160,  ftmn.  23.  4)  History  of 
Rome,  vol.  I,  p.  48  of  edit.  3. 
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from  tyranny  or  from  policy,  can  aiul  will  do  to  comp&ss  his  tem- 
porary and  favorite  ends,  it  did  not  therefore  profess  to  be  framed 
from  any  disapproval  of  suicide  in  the  abstract  3.  Pliny’s  words 
„novum  et  inexcogitatum  antea  posteaque remedium “ explicitly  convey 
that  the  law,  if  such  we  may  call  it,  under  mention  did  not  remain 
in  force  after  the  reign  of  Tarquinius,  whether  Priscus  or  Superbus; 
at  least,  I cannot  *cc  any  reason  for  restricting  those  words  to  the 
exact  mode  of  punislimeut  here  recorded,  but  rather  assume  that 
they  refer  quite  generally  to  any  and  every  similar  ignominy. 

Before  proceeding,  I will  illustrate  these  theses  by  two  other 
somewhat  parallel  incidents  which  Plutarch  *)  communicates.  „Thc 
Milesian  virgins  were  once  attacked  by  a dreadful  and  strange  ma- 
lady, of  which  one  could  not  discover  any  cause.  The  first  suppo- 
sition was  that  the  poisoned  and  pestiferous  air  had  produced  this 
change  and  derangement  of  the  understanding  in  them*  Suddenly,  a 
desire  to  die  manifested  itself  in  all  of  them,  and  a mad  inclination 
to  hang  themselves.  And  many  did  privately  hang  themselves.  All 
the  entreaties  and  tears  of  the  parents  availed  just  as  little  as  the  re- 
presentations of  friends.  They  in  their  suicide  even  deluded  all  at- 
tention and  cunning  of  their  guards.  Thus  the  evil  was  considered 
a divine  punishment  against  which  human  aid  would  not  be  at  all 
able  to  prevail ; but,  at  last,  a proposal  was  made  by  the  advice  of 
a clever  man , according  to  which  those  who  hanged  themselves 
should  be  carried  naked  across  the  market-place  to  the  spot  of  burial. 
This  proposition  was  approved  of,  and  it  not  only  checked  the  evil, 
but  likewise  destroyed  in  the  virgins  the  desire  for  death.  “ — In  the 
3rd  cent.  a.  C. , Ptolemaeus  Philopator  in  Egypt  commanded  that 
the  corpse  of  the  fugitive  Spartan  king  Kleomenes  who  had  slain 
frimself  should,  wrapped  up  in  the  skin  of  a wild  beast,  be  affixed 
to  a cross. 

Bcloc,  now,  as  quoted  in  *§.  9 — for  Aulus  Gellius  narrates 
the  same  story  about  the  virgins  of  Miletus  — imagined  the  said 
decree  of  the  Milesians  to  imply  an  ethical  verdict  against  suicide 
per  se,  whereas  it  was  just  as  little  that  as  it  was  a legal  precedent ; 
it  was,  rather,  palpably  only  a temporary  and  an  exceptional  mea- 
sure of  prudence  and  policy.  — From  the  second  incident  Grotius 


*)  De  virtatibui  inulieram , Opera,  T.  VII,  p.  22;  Life  of  Kleomenea, 
c.  38  tod  c.  39. 
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(de  jure  belli  ac  pads,  lib.  II,  c.  19,  V,  2)  argued  that  during  the 
rule  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  the  corpses  of  suicides  were  igno- 
miniously  treated!  Manifestly,  however,  as  we  learn  from  the  con- 
text, what  was  done  to  Kleomencs  was  done,  not  because  he  had 
slain  himself,  but  simply  and  solely  because  he  had  been  the  chief 
among  the  conspirators  against  Ptolemy;  for,  the  same  thing  was 
not  done  to  the  other  Spartans  who  had  joined  Kleomenes  in  the 
revolt  and  had  slain  themselves  too.  Similarly  (vide  Diod.  Sik. 
XVIII,  47)  die  Macedonian  Antigonus  left  the  corpse  of  his  suicidal 
antagonist  Alcetus  uninterred , and  treated  it  widi  ignominy;  but, 
nevertheless,  die  Pisidians  themselves  buried  it  honorably. 

Consequendy,  no  religious  rite  and  no  legal  practice  can  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  connect  themselves  with  the  circumstance  nar- 
rated by  Cassius  Hemina  and  the  elder  Pliny.  Nevertheless,  we  will 
pursue  their  respective  narratives  still  more  closely  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  there  are  sundry  most  startling  discrepancies,  nay, 
contradictions,  in  the  communications  which  Servius  makes,  not  only 
when  compared  with  Pliny’s  statement,  but  even  when  compared 
one  with  the  other. 

Pliny,  as  we  saw,  merely  says  that  those  ancient  over -tasked 
Homan  laborers  dispatched  themselves , but  not  in  what  manner  they 
did  so,  and  limits  himself  to  relating  the  matter  as  an  isolated  fact, 
without  drawing  from  it  any  inferences  whatsoever  in  regard  to  sub- 
sequent opinions  or  practices  among  the  Homans;  Cassius  Hemina, 
on  the  cdfttrary,  having  first  of  all  positively  asserted  that  they  had 
hanged  themselves,  forthwith  declares  that  since  that  time  suicide, 
j.  e.  any  mode  of  self-destruction,  has  been  considered  dishonorable ; 
and  Servius  himself,  finally,  though  he  quotes  this  latter  statement, 
is  very  far  from  wanting  to  prove  what  it  unmistakably  conveys, 
but  rather  only  this:  that  self  - suspension  alone  was  held  to  be 
dishonorable,  since  this  was  all  and  this  wrfts  exactly  what  the  spe- 
cific line  in  Virgil  (vide  §.  9)  called  upon  him  to  show;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  quotes  also  that  passage  from  Varro  about  the 
suspendiosi  which  we  shall  presentiy  look  into  more  closely. 

Again,  what  Servius  states  is  solely  that  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  hanged  themselves  were  cast  away  unburied;  but,  surely, 
more  than  this  is  implied  by  the  manner  in  wliich  Tarquiu  treated 
the  corpses  of  those  ancient  Roman  workmen,  so  that  also  in  this 
point  of  view  we  could  not  possibly  regard  the  said  treatment  as  an 
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ex&ct  precedent.  Indeed , Servhis  himself  evidently  does  not  toed a 
it  to  be  viewed  in  any  such  light;  for,  speaking  in  his  own  person 
and  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  distinctly  refers  the  matter  of  die 
non-burial  of  those  who  had  hanged  themselves  to  an  interdiction 
ih  the  Pontifical  Books . 

Whence , now , Servius  got  this  piece  of  information , I do  not 
in  the  least  know ; nor  Can  we  learn  at  this  time  of  day,  I presume. 
No  doubt,  the  so-called  Pontifical  Books  did  contain  as  one  of  the 
essential  items  of  the  jus  Pontificium,  i.  e.  of  the  laws  which  were 
to  guide  tiie  Roman  Pontifices  in  their  official  procedure,  the  jus 
Manium,  i.  e.  regulative  instructions  about  the  last  honor  due  to 
the  Dead,  and  about  tbe  propitiation  of  the  Shades,  consequently, 
whatsoever  we  should  now-d-days  call  the  burial  rites , which  the 
ancient  Romans  in  a still  greater  degree  than  we  ourselves  consi- 
dered as  a part  of  the  „ sacra. There  exist  multifarious  tales  , I 
believe,  about  the  origin  and  ultimate  fate  of  these  same  Pontifical 
books.  Roman  tradition  manifestly  ascribed  the  germ  of  the  libri 
Pontificales  to  the  age  and  influence  of  the  second  king  of  Rome;1) 
ndy,  we  are  not  only  expressly  told 2)  that  in  the  time  of  Numa  the 
Pontifices  had  to  give  those  who  applied  to  them  information  con- 
cerning the  Usages  to  be  observed  at  funerals,  but  we  also  read  that, 
when  about  half  a dozen  centuries  later  several  of  the  sacred  books 
which  had  been  buried  with  Numa,  and  which  he  himBelf  had  com- 
posed, were  accidentally  dug  up,  read,  and  forthwith  burnt , seven 
of  them  were  found  to  have  treated  de  jure  pontifioio.  Ilie  general 
assumption,  however,  is,  if  I mistake  not,  that  the  hbri  Pontificales 
were  destroyed  during  the  Gallic  invasion  in  the  time  of  Catnillus. 
At  all  events,  I am  not  aware  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
existent  in  the  days  of  Servius,  so  that  he  must  have  penned  the 
above  statement  from  a sort  of  traditional  information  solely. 

But,  be  all  this  as  it  may  — much  thereof  is,  doubtless*  fabu- 
lous — , Cassius  Hemina’s  own  wordB  „tunc  prfomfn“ , i.  e.  not 
until  the  reign  of  Tarquhtius  Superbus,  at  all  events  exdude  the 
Pontifical  Books  of  Numa 3)  from  any  direct  or  Indirect  influence  on 


O Vide  Livy , lib.  I.,  c.  20,  more  especially  tbe  words  „nec  — edoceret.* 
*)  to  Plutarch's  life  of  numa,  c.  12  and  c.  22.  *)  Rot  quite  Irrelevant  St 
may  be  here  to  remind  ourselves  tbat  (Plutarch's  Numa,  c.  21)  Nona's  inti- 
mate friend,  Marcius , is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself,  because  unsuccessful 
in  his  candldatfeshfp  fbr  the  royal  dignity  against  fulUus  fltoitfiias ; any,  that 
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the  origination  of  that  infamy  In  which  suicide  was,  according  to 
him,  held  by  the  Romans  of  his  day  (habitam  est) ; and  in  this  ease 
it  follows  that  Servius’  „cautum  fuerat u must  not  be  imagined  to 
go  as  far  back  as  the  Numaic  institutes  in  regard  to  sehnsuspension 
specifically. 

I hare  thus  brought  forward  the  difficulties  as  succinctly  and 
fairiy  as  1 could*  and  may  safely  leave  the  reader  to  make  up  his 
mind  for  himself,  whether  the  said  Pontifical  Books  were  likely  to 
have  branded  self-suspension  specifically,  or  suicide  in  general:  which 
former  thing,  however  strange  it  may  appear  (but  vide  $.  fi),  is  all 
Servius  here  avers  ; the  latter  thing  be  most  assuredly  does  not  in 
any  wise  pretend  to  maintain.  — But,  we  must  now  proceed  to  hiB 
quotation  from  Varro  which  also  has  appeared  to  me  beset  with 
almost  inexplicable  difficulties. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  best  to  commence  our  comments  with  an- 
other statement  which  has  reached  us  from  the  pen  of  a somewhat 
later  writer,  tbe  Greek  philosopher  Artemidorus  who  flourished  in 
the  2nd  century  of  our  era  , in  a more  detailed  form.  The  work  in 
which  it  is  contained  *)  is  a somewhat  odd  and  silly  book  in  whkh 
our  author  treats  us  to  his  theories  about  dreams,  and  attempts  to 
elucidate  and  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  his  theories  by  an  inde- 
finite number  of  examples  winch  he  jumbles  together,  and  one  of 
which  is  to  the  following  effect.  Desirous  of  illustrating  the  fact  that 
many  things  may  be  prefigured  and  foretold  by  a very  few  dream- 
hints,  he  tells  of  a certain  man  who  had  dreamt  that  his  own  name 
had  perished.  First  of  all,  now,  his  son  who  bore  Iris  name,  died 
shortly  afterwards.  By  and  by,  he  became  ruined  in  his  circum- 
stance* and  dishonored  in  hts  reputation,  so  that  he  hanged  himself 
(ivaprqaa?  lawta,  % i*  fh'ov).  Whereupon,  Artenfidor  sets 

forth  the  fulfilment  of  the  dream,  i.  e.  tbe  circumstance  that  the  said 
man’s  name  really  became  extinct,  by  remarking  thus : Touxodc 
pfoaoc  4v  vsxpwv  xoXoDotv  oi  itpooipcovTSC.  This  remade, 

however,  steps  before  m in  „a  most  questionable  shape,"  as  I take 
ft,  for  reasons  which  shall  now  be  assigned. 


(Plutarch’s  Romulus,  c.  27)  among  the  many  accounts  which  existed  about 
Romulus’  death,  one  lets  him  have  poisoned  himself. 

*)  Oneirocritica,  lib.  I,  c.  4,  p.  16  in  Reiff* s edit.,  1805.  Cf.  also  lib.  II, 
c.  50,  p.  233.  In  vol.  II,  pp.  6,  221,  222  those  notes  of  Rigault’s  and  Reiff’s 
will  be  found  to  which  i sMl  by  and  by  allude. 

12* 
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If  we  glance  at  our  author’s  own  Prooemium  to  this  work  of 
his,  we  learn  that  he  had  collected  the  materials  for  it  on  various 
travels  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Italy;  and,  when  recounting  the 
incident  at  issue,  he  mentions  neither  name,  nor  place,  nor  date,  so 
that  I cannot  but  feel  in  doubt,  whether  he  allude  to  a Greek  or  to 
a Latin  custom,  which  doubt  we  can  only  solve  by  bringing  before 
ourselves  the  funeral  rites  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. Among  the  former,  now,  the  actual  burial  (vide  pp.  196 — 
205  of  the  already  quoted  excursus  in  Becker’s  Charikles)  was  fol- 
lowed by  a funeral  banquet,  at  which  the  deceased  himself  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  veritable  host,  and  on  each  anniversary  of  his  birth- 
day, or,  death-day,  or,  of  both,  funereal  festivities  were  solemnized, 
and  additionally  proper  banquets  prepared  and  burnt  I have  not, 
however,  found  mention  made  of  the  circumstance  of  calling  out  the 
name  of  the  deceased  on  such  occasions;  but,  we  might  take  such 
a custom  for  granted,  since  the  deceased  would,  doubtless,  be  thereby 
brought  more  individually  and  prominently  into  the  remembrance  of 
the  living.  Among  the  latter,  the  Romans,  a similar  custom  would 
seem  to  have  been  observed  even  more  regularly  and  more  rigo- 
rously. Namely,  about  the  19th  of  February  there  was  an  annual 
general  death-feast  (Februario  mense  mortuis  parentari  voluerunt,  Cic. 
de  leg.  II,  21;  vide  also  Plutarch,  Numa,  c.  19,  and  Romulus,  c.  21, 
and  cf.  Ovid’s  Fasti,  II,  19 ff.;  and,  as  I may  incidentally  observe, 
the  very  name  of  this  month  is  said  to  hang  together  with  sundry 
solemn  purifying  and  atoning  religious  performances,  februare  being 
an  ante  - classical  Sabinic  word  = lustrare , purgare)  which  feast, 
however,  was  a sacrum  populare,  not  a sacrum  publicum.  And  on 
this  occasion  the  Manes,  roaming  everywhere  about,  were  supposed 
to  consume  the  sacrifices  and  libations  made  to  them,  black  sheep, 
wines,  odoriferous  oils  etc.  by  the  Rich,  flowers,  fruits,  bruised  grain 
and  some  grains  of  salt  etc.  by  the  Poor,  which  were  called  feralia, 
feralium  fcriae,  or  also  parentaliay  because  children  and  heirs  were 
obliged  to  make  them  by  way  of  conciliating  the  shades  of  the 
departed.  The  said  day  was  marked  in  the  Calendar  with  „Manibus 
parentatur.“  However,  the  said  sacrifices  and  libations  were  like- 
wise repeated  out  of  the  usual  season,  if  certain  causes  for  so  doing 
existed. *) 


9 Vide  fct  Btfmrr,  1842,  p.  405; 
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The  Latin  poet  Ausonius  (he  flourished  in  the  4th  cent,  of  our 
era  and  was,  doubtless,  a Christian,  though  still  moving  in  Pagan 
reminiscences  and  generally  selecting  Pagan  heroes  and  customs 
for  his  poetical  themes)  has  written  no  fewer  than  thirty  brief  ver- 
sifled  panegyrics  on  his  collective  deceased  relatives,  grand-mothers 
and  children  included,  which  same  very  amiable  effusions  he  calls 
Parentalia , and  this  term  he  himself  thus  explains  *) : „titulus  libelli 
est  Parentalia  antiquao  appell&tionis  hie  dies,  et  jam  inde  a Numa 
cognatorum  inferiis  institutus*,  adding:  „nec  quicquam  sanctius  habet 
reverentia  superstitum,  quam  ut  amissos  venerabiliter  recordetur.* 
The  last  line  but  one  of  which,  by  the  by,  runs  thus: 

„ Annua  none  moestis  ferimus  tibi  jusla  qucrelis.* 

However,  coming  to  our  more  immediate  point,  Ausonius  therein 
instructs  us  that,  as  a suitable  adjunct  to  the  said  ceremony,  it 
was  customary  to  cite  the  name  of  the  deceased.3) 

„Voce  cicrc  animas  fuocris  instar  habet. 

Gaudcnt  composite  cineres  sua  noraina  dici. 

Frontibus  hoc  scriptis  ct  monuments  jubent. 

111c  ctiam  moesti  cui  defuit  nrna  scpulchri, 

Nomine  ter  dicto  paene  scpoltus  erit.u 

He  has  also  penned  twenty  four  poems  in  commemoration  of  the 
learned  men  of  Bordeaux,  his  native  city,  in]  a sort  of  summary  sup- 
plement to  which  we  read  the  following  two  lines.3) 

nYiventium  inlcccbra  est  laudatio.  Nomina  tantum  ♦ 
Voce  cicrc,  suis  sufficict  tumnlis.u 

To  which  last  passage  Reiff  draws  attention,  and  it  was,  perhaps  — 
for  he  does  not  discuss  the  matter  — his  chief  reason  for  assuming 
without  further  ado  that  Artcmidor  is  speaking  of  a Roman  custom. 
I do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  the  said  passage  or  passages  might 
not  admit  of  a different  interpretation:  which  matter,  however,  I 
may  leave  the  reader  to  think  over  for  himself. 

This  was  the  first  of  my  doubts.  The  second  is  as  follows. 
Are  we  bound  to  take  for  granted  that  Artemidor  limits  his  „these 
only*  to  such  as  had  hanged  themselves;  for,  possibly,  though,  I 
admit,  not  probably,  the  said  tootooc  povooc  might  apply  to  suicides 
in  general ; not  probably,  I say,  partly  because  of  what  we  adduced 


0 tn  the  prose  preface,  Opera,  recenauit  follius,  1671,  p.  109.  *)  Ibid, 
in  the  versified  preface  to  the  rarentalia*  *)  p.  188. 
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and  benoted  In  §.  9,  and,  partly,  because  of  the  passage  from  Yarro 
which  still  remains  to  be  spoken  about.  At  all  events,  however,  we 
cannot  but  remain  exceedingly  skeptical  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
following  inference  which  Rigault  inclines  to  draw  from  Art emlilor's 
peculiar  communication.  „Quod  autem  in  feralibus  epulis  suspendiosos 
non  nominari  ait  Artemidorus,  id  ex  libris  pontificalibus ! fluxisse  vi- 
detur , quibus  cautum  fuisse  notat  Serviusa,  etc.  Nor  can  I exactly 
discern  the  right  Reiff  had  to  conclude  „unde  rede  ait  Artemidorus “ 
etc.  — Perhaps , since  we  have  no  authority  for  questioning  our 
dream  - expounder’s  veracity,  no  was,  though  he  expresses  himself 
quite  generically,  alluding  only  to  some  local  or  rural  custom  among 
the  Romans  in  his  time;  for,  as  everybody  knows,  also  among  va- 
rious rural  populations  at  this  time  of  day  sundry  peculiar  supersti- 
tious rites  and  practices  exist  in  regard  to  suicide  in  general,  or, 
to  some  modes  of  suicide  in  particular. 

Varro’s  communication,  now,  to  which  we  at  length  return,  is 
even  more  puzzling  and  perplexing  than  the  one  with  which  we 
have  been  just  dealing;  for,  the  feature  it  exhibits,  turn  it  which- 
ever way  we  will,  borders  upon  what  is  almost  ludicrous,  not  to 
express  myself  more  strongly. 

The  term  „parentareu  has  found  its  sufficient  explanation  in 
what  has  been  above  said.  The  words  „justa  facere  or  ferrett  mean, 
of  course,  to  perform  the  funeral  with  all  its  wonted  rites,  as  every- 
body was  obliged  to  do,  thence  also  debits,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances (cf.  the  Greek  cognate  expressions  xa  di'xaia,  voptjia,  etc.). 
But,  about  the  substantively  used  adjective  „suspendiosus“  modern 
writers  are  not  by  any  means  unanimous. 

Kirchman,  who,  though  his  work  be  now  antiquated,  has  re- 
mained the  chief  writer  on  the  subject  of  Roman  funerals,  and  to 
whose  copious  materials  all  later  authors  on  the  same  subject  are 
largely  indebted,  expressly  distinguishes !)  what  he  calls  „Suspendiosi 
et  Aoxo^et pectt,  though,  by  the  by,  he  declares  both  of  them  sepul- 
tura  prohibit!.  The  former  term  he  explains  by  „cruciarii  vei  in 
patibulo  suspensi  vel  cruci  affixi“,  i.  e.  delinquents  who  were  thus 
punished:  0nam  qui  hoc  supplicio  afficiebanturu ; consequently,  in 
express  contradistinction  to  ooxoxetpcC)  such  as  had  laid  violent 


!)  Appendix  ad  libroa  IV.  de  Funeribus 
and  of.  p.  714  of  the  already  qnoted  edition. 


Romanorum,  c.  XI,  pp.  729,  727, 
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hands  upon  themselves,  — not  suicides  at  all!  Kirchminn  quotes 
some  books  bj  way  of  authorities;  but,  instead  of  consulting  them, 
X opened  Faccfolati  who  simply  explains  our  tew  in  the  manner  in 
which  most  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  accepting  it:  * suspendiosus, 
a qui  suspendio  eibi  mortem  conscivit",  and  refers  us  to  only  three 
passages,  the  first  of  which  is  the  one  before  us ; the  other  is  in  the 
elder  Pliny  (lib.  28,  c.  4,  sect.  12),  which  passage  has  occurred  to 
us  already  in  §.  8,  where  we  could  not  well  hesitate  thus  to  render 
it;  and  the  third  is  in  the  Pandects  (hh.  3,  lex  2,  lex  11,  §,  3), 
which  passage  will  come  before  us,  when  we  are  speaking  of  ritual 
laws  on  suicide  in  the  Justinian  Code,  wherefore  I will  content 
myself  with  remarking  now  that  „»ec  suspendiosi,  nec  qui  manus 
sibi  intolerant  “ might  at  first  sight  appear  to  favor  or  even  to  de- 
mand some  other  interpretation,  yet,  as  far  as  I pan  discern,  the  mean- 
ing really  is:  neither  those  who  hang  themselves1)  — this  mode  is 
put  first  and  by  itself  as  the  supposed  most  degrading  one  — nor 
those  who  dispatch  themselves  in  any  other  manner , etc.:  indeed, 
I distinctly  remember  having  met  with  exactly  the  same  juxtaposi- 
tion in  Greek  in  the  above  sense,  and  also  having  quoted  it  in  some 
$ or  other  of  this  Treatise  which  I cannot  at  this  moment  recover. 
— Why,  indeed,  should  suspendiosus  have  been  formed  to  convey 
what  suspensus  already  fully  and  unequivocally  expressed? 

But,  whereas  Kirchmann  would  fain  exclude  suspendiosus  from 
meaning  a suicide  at  all,  others,  e.  g.  if  my  meto<>ry  do  not  deceive 
me,  Moore  as  qnoted  in  the  Preface,  would  fain  stamp  it  into  signi- 
fying any  and  every  suicide,  one  particular  mo#  being  put  for  the 
act  in  general,  a sqrt  of  species  for  the  genus,  However , surely, 
then  one  would  have  selected  a mqre  frequent  as  weU  ftS  a less 
ignominious  manner  of  self-infiicted  death;  Varro,  at  least,  would 
haye  done  so,  who  (as  well  as  the  elder  Pliny  and  the  corpus  juris 
civfiis)  did  not  (vide  §.  19)  view  suicide  per  so  with  either  contempt 
or  abhorrence.  Moreover,  the  passage  just  adduced  from  Artemidor 
seems  to  point,  and  the  remainder  of  Varro’*  communication  mani- 
festly points,  to  self-suspension  specifically . We,  namely,  therefrom 
learn  that  it  was  customary,  by  way  of  imitating  their  manner  of 


!)  AlsoDirkscn  in  his  Manuale  Latin itatis  fontiutn  juris  civilis  Roraanorum, 
1837,  s.  v.  explains  the  suspendiosus  in  this  passage  by  qiq  ityipendio  sibi 
mortem  poitycivit. 
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death,  to  hang  up  a small  image  (oscillum)  of  the  deceased,  and  thus 
to  represent  the  manner  in  which  he  or  she  had  died.  I know  not 
what  such  oscilla  were  made  of,  whether  cork , wood,  or  clay,  *)  or 
really  were;2)  equally  little  can  I divine  what  so  tasteless  and 
heartless  a piece  of  symbolical  mockery  or  ridicule , in  compa~ 
rison  with  which  the  silence  mentioned  by  Artemidor  was  dignity 
and  wisdom,  could  mean,  even  if  we  w'ere  to  adopt  Ammon’s3) 
somewhat  peculiar  comment:  „®rf}tnftcn  pamttirtc  matt  mit  hem 
©trttfe,  an  bem  fie  ftdj  auffnujjften."  I again,  therefore, 
incline  to  imagine  that  the  said  custom  may  have  been  confined  to, 
perhaps,  the  peasant  - classes  only.  Thus,  for  instance,  Virgil, 
when  narrating  the  mirthful  and  superstitious  manner  in  which  the 
Italian  peasants  celebrated  a vernal  feast  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  and 
invoked  him  to  spread  his  blessings  over  their  fields  or  vineyards, 
relates : 

„Et  te,  Bacche,  vocant  per  carmina  laela,  tibique 

Oscilla  ex  alta  suspendunt  mollia  pino.u 

However,  the  testimony  of  Cassius  Ilemina  has  placed  us  in  the 
middle,  and  that  of  Varro  near  the  end,  of  the  Republic,  consequently, 
far  away  from  the  mythical  or  semi-mythical  age  of  the  seven  kings, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactorily  proved, 
as  far,  as  least,  as  legitimate  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  indivi- 
dual incidental  passages  and  various  historical  facts,  than  this:  that, 
during  the  several  centuries  of  the  Republic,  neither  suicide  in  general 
nor  self-suspension  in  particular  was  pimished  at  all.  Montesquieu. 4) 
„Du  temps  dc  la  Rdpubliquc,  il  n’y  avoit  point  de  loi  k Rome  qui 
punit  ceux  qui  se  tuoient  eux-mGnies : cette  action  chez  les  historiens, 
est  toujours  prise  en  bonne  part,  ct  Ton  n’y  voit  jamais  de  punition 
contre  ceux  qui  Tout  faite.“  Brotier5)  (after,  however,  having  pre- 
mised some  less  tenable  observations):....  „nullac  in  republica  Ro- 
inana  leges  exstitcre  ad  versus  eos,  qui  sibi  violentas  manus  afferrent.* 
But,  some  few  pertinent  ancient  narratives,  pretty  generally  known, 
but  very  variously  interpreted  by  different  writers,  will  be  more  to 


!)  Georg.  II,  388,  389.  Cf.  J.  H.  Voss’s  remarks  on  this  passage  in  his 
interesting  Commentary  on  the  Georgica.  2)  On  the  mere  word  itself  cf.  the 
lengthy  remarks  of  Scaliger  and  Schriverius  on  ato^aTtov  in  Ausonius’  Cento 
nuntialis,  pp.  503—505  of  Tollius’  edition  of  Ausonius*  works.  •)  $anbfcud)  bet 
thrtflftyen  ©tttenlfljrf,  8b.  II,  2,  p.  18.  Esprit  des  lois,  liv.  XXIX,  ch.  9. 
v Vol.  IV,  p.  464  of  the  excursus  variorum  in  Naudet’s  edition  of  Tacitus. 
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our  purpose  than  the  mere  dicta  of  even  the  most  celebrated  and 
erudite  modern  writers. 

II.  In  the  age  of  the  Republic. 

1.  Ritual  legislation. 

Valerius  Maximus,  having  previously  related  two  other  instances 
of  paternal  severity,  recounts1)  what  follows.  „Tit.  Manlius  Tor- 
qnatus,  a man  who  combined  many  excellent  qualities  with  his  dig- 
nity, and  was  in  an  unusual  degree  conversant  with  die  civil  and 
religious  laws  (juris  quoque  civilis,  et  sacrorum  pondficalium  peritis- 
simus),  believed  etc.  (The  story  at  issue  is:  D.  Silanus,  his  own 
son,  had  received  money  from  the  Roman  allies  in  Macedonia,  of 
which  province  he  had  been  governor,  and  the  father,  himself  sole 
judge,  being  convinced  of  the  fact,  publicly  disowned  him  in  conse- 
quence. We  will  now  let  Val.  Max.  proceed  in  his  own  words.) 
Silanus,  utterly  confounded  by  his  father’s  painlul  judgment,  did  not 
like  to  live  any  longer,  and  hanged  himself  (suspendio  se  consumpsit) 
in  the  night  following.  Inasmuch,  now,  as  T.  Manlius  Torquatus 
had  thus  already  shown  himself  as  a thoroughly  severe  and  con- 
scientious judge  who  had  made  reparation  to  the  Republic  and  had 
avenged  Macedonia,  paternal  severity  might  certainly  have  moderated 
itself  in  consequence  of  such  a sensitiveness-proving  death  ( vericundo 
obitu)  on  the  son’s  part.  Yet,  his  father  was  not  present  at  the 
young  man’s  funeral  (neque....  exequiis  interfuit);  nay,  whilst  the 

corpse  of  his  son  was  just  being  borne  away  (cum funus  ejus 

duceretur ),  he  willingly  listened  to  those  who  wished  to  consult 
him*,  etc. 

This  event  itself,  now,  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd 
cent.  a.  C.  Our  author’s  narrative,  however,  not  only  does  not  con- 
tain the  slightest  intimation  of  the  customariness,  or  even  of  the 
possibility,  of  leaving  the  corpse  of  one  who  had  NB.  even  hanged 
himself  uninterred,  but  manifestly  conveys  directly  opposite  testimony. 
And,  if  such  was  the  case  with  one  who  had  hanged  himself,  it 
follows  from  what  has  been  quoted  above  from  Roman  writers  them- 
selves that  a fortiori  it  was  the  case  with  persons  who  had  destroyed 
themselves  in  some  other  manner.  Indeed , who  can  adduce  out 
of  the  entire  liistory  of  the  Republic  even  a single  instance  to  prove 
the  contrary?  Whereas,  without  any  effort  of  memory,  dozens  of 


0 Lib.  V,  c.  8,  or.  3. 
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examples  must  occur  to  everybody  Acquainted  with  history  which 
equally  bear  evidence  to  the  non-existence  of  any  ritual  law  soever 
against  suicides  during  the  Republic.  Here  a few  instances  in 
passing.  Antony  had  Brutus  carefully  interred  and  burnt;1)  Augustus 
ditto  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  her  two  waiting-maids,  Eiras  and  Char- 
mum  ; 3)  the  people  of  Utica  adorned  Cato's  corpse  in  the  most  sp)enr 
did  manner,  arranged  a solemn  funeral,  and  interred  him  near  the 
sea,  where  in  Plutarch's  day  still  a monument  stood  erected  in  honor 
of  him;3)  Atticua  was  properly  and  solemnly  interred  near  the  Apt 
pian  road  („sepultusa  — in  monumeuto  avuneuli"),  festive  pomp 
having  been  omitted  only  at  his  own  express  desire;4)  nay,  finally, 
the  Roman  Senate  voted  laudation,  a column  of  honor,  and  a fu- 
neral at  the  expense  of  the  State  to  Marcus  Juveatius , the  legate  of 
Lepidus,  when  he,  after  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  dissuade  the 
latter  from  joining  the  duumvirate  qf  Octavian  and  Antony,  had  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  army  plunged  his  sword  into  his  own  breast.1) 

2.  Fiscal  legislation. 

I am  quite  well  aware  that  sundry  modem  historians  have,  and, 
perhaps,  not  without  good  reason,  expressed  a doubt,  whether  Appius 
Claudius,  known  by  his  infamous  conduct  towards  Virginia,  and  Spu- 
rius  Oppius , his  cotemporary  and  equal  in  infamy,  really  died  by 
their  own  hands.  But,  with  this  doubt  we  need  not  now  concern 
ourselves,  since  our  sole  task  is  here  to  take  Livy’s  narrative  as  it 
stands  before  us  in  the  passage  I am  about  to  quote,  and  to  draw 
from  it  the  legal  inference  which  it,  the  said  Livian  narrative,  war*- 
rants  us  in  drawing,  nay,  compels  us  to  draw.  The  tyrannical  And 
wanton  Decemvir,  then,  Appius  Claudius  had,  charged  with  a capital 
crime,  been  led  off  into  prison,  and  the  Tribunes  had  appointed  a 
day  for  his  trial  and,  of  course,  his  condemnation.  Before , however, 
the  day  of  judgment  arrived,  he  „sibi  mortem  eonscivit.*  His  CQr 
operator,  Spurius  Oppius,  who  had  rendered  himself  still  more  odious 
to  the  Roman  people,  and  had  likewise  been  conducted  into  prison, 
there  before  the  day  appointed  for  trial  and  judgment  „finem  vitae 
fecit. u After  which  recital,  Livy  states  what  follows.  „Bona  Claudii 


*)  Plutarch's  life  of  Antonius,  c.  22.  2)  Ibid.  c.  87.  3)  Plutarch’s  life 
of  Cato,  c.  71.  4)  Nepos'  life  of  Atticua,  c.  22.  5)  Dio  Cassius,  lib.  46,  c.  51; 
vide  also  ibid.  37,  c.  14;  43,  c.  11;  47,  c.  30  and  49;  51,  c.  15.  6)  lib.  ID, 
c.  58. 
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Oppiique  tribunl  publicavere . Gollegae  eorura  exsilii  causa  solum 
verterunt:  bona  publicata  sunt  “ 

We  have  here  to  deal  with  an  occurrence  in  the  first  half  of 
the  5th  cent.  a.  C.  It  would,  now,  on  the  one  hand,  be  palpably 
absurd  to  try  to  prove  therefrom  that  the  property  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius and  Spurius  Oppius,  always  supposing  them  really  to  have  des- 
troyed themselves,  was  confiscated,  because  they  had  done  so,  in 
other  words:  that  confiscation  took  place  as  a punishment  for  their 
suicide ; for,  also  the  estates  of  those  Decemvirs  who  had  not  com- 
mitted self-destruction,  but  had  simply  gone  into  exile,  were  confis- 
cated on  the  identical  occasion.  The  most  ancient  kind  of  Romish 
„exiliumtt,  the  so-called  Aquae  et  Ignis  interdictio,  just  as  the  De- 
portatio  under  the  Emperors,  ordinarily  at  least , involved,  as  I learn 
from  Spangenberg  who  quotes  the  needful  proofs,  the  confiscation 
of  property.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  self-evident  from  Livy’s 
narrative  that  neither  Appius  Claudius  nor  Spurius  Oppius  rescued 
their  property  from  confiscation  by  suicidally  anticipating  judicial 
condemnation.  Unless,  now,  one  could  prove  — and  such  proof  is, 
I believe,  impossible  — that  some  changes  in  this  respect  were  made 
in  the  Roman  laws  between  the  5th  and  the  1st  cent  a.  C.,  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  Appius  Claudius  and  Spurius  Oppius 
was  an  illegal  measure,  an  arbitrary  procedure,  which  stands  as 
such  isolated  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  Republic.  We  shall,  namely, 
presently  see  that  in  the  age  of  Cicero  a person  accused  and  ar- 
raigned might  according  to  law  avert  the  confiscation  of  his  goods 
and  chattels  by  voluntarily  anticipating  the  verdict  of  condemnation; 
nay,  we  shall  learn  that  such  was  the  case  also  even  under  Tiberius, 
nay,  up  to  a much  later  period  of  imperial  rule.  Therefore,  we 
may  and  must  aver  that  the  above-mentioned  confiscation,  far  from 
being  legally  a consequence  of  the  suicide  committed,  was,  because 
decreed  in  spite  of  the  suicide  committed,  an  exception:  which  is, 
however,  easily  accounted  for  by,  and  reconciled  with,  such  extreme 
exasperation  as  the  deeds  yon  two  men  had  done  during  their  lives 
had  justly  kindled  in  the  breasts  of  both  the  Tribunes  and  the  People. 
Similarly,  though  from  less  noble  motives,  some  of  the  Caesars  in 
some  individual  instances  acted,  i.  e.  they  decreed,  from  vindictive- 
ness, avarice,  or  cruelty,  against  law,  ere  the  law  was  altered  in 

*)  Ucto  bte  ©trafe  ber  $erfomnm$  fci  tat  SWmeni,  State*  Sfotyto  U$  (triad* 
nalredjt*,  SBb.  XI,  pp.  525,  526. 
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this  particular , the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  persons  who  bad 
prevened  a judicial  sentence  by  self-dispatchmeut. 

What  1 am  about  to  relate  from  Valerius  Maximus  *)  took  place 
between  two  men  who  from  their  profession  and  position  could  not 
hut  know,  and  whose  opinions  and  actions  in  the  case  at  issue 
must  be  presumed  to  have  been  in  consonance  with,  the  existent 
law.  „C.  Licinius  Macer,  formerly  Praetor,  father  to  Calvns,  hav- 
ing been  indicted  on  account  of  extortions,  whilst  the  votes  were 
being  taken  about  him,  ascended  the  Maenianum.  When  he,  now, 
saw  that  M.  Cicero,  who  had  caused  this  judicial  suit  to  be  insti- 
tuted, put  ofT  his  praetexta,  he  sent  a messenger  to  inform  him  that 
he  (Macer)  had  died  as  a person  merely  arraigned,  not  already 
condemned,  and  that,  therefore , his  property  could  not  be  publicly 
sold  (se  non  damnatum,  sed  reum  periisse:  nee  sua  bona  hastac 
posse  subjici).  At  the  very  same  moment,  namely,  he  stopped  up 
his  mouth  and  throat  with  tho  kerchief  which  he  happened  to  have 
in  his  hand,  and  thus  choked.  When  Cicero  learnt  this,  he  did  not 
pronounce  any  sentence  upon  him  (Qua  cognita  re,  Cicero  do  eo 
nihil  pronuntiavit ).  In  such  wise  the  celebrated  and  gifted  orator 
(vis.  Cajus  Licinius  Calvus)  was  by  an  unusual  mode  of  death  on 
the  part  of  his  father  preserved  from  poverty  (ab  iuopia  rei  fami- 
liaris  vindicates  est),  and  from  the  disgrace  of  having  one  condemned 
among  the  members  of  his  family.  His  death  was  a proof  of  courage.* 
Inference : the  property  of  a person  who  had  died  by  his  own  hand  as 
one  not  condemned,  but  only  arraigned,  could  not  be  sold,  not  be 
withheld  from  his  heirs;  and,  consequently,  suicide  was  anything 
but  fiscally  punished . 

HI.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Emperors. 

A.  According  to 'the  historians. 

1.  Tacitus  (Annal.  lib.  VI,  c.  29). 

„Nam  promptas  cjusmodi  mortes  (i.  e.  sibi  manus  inferentium) 
metus  carnificis  faciebat,  ct  quia  damnati  publicatis  bonis  sepultura 
prohibebantur,  eorum  qui  dc  se  statuebant  humabantur  corpora,  ma- 
nebant  testamenta,  pretium  festiuandi.*  Thus  a well-known,  often- 
quoted  passage.  — No  evidence  can  be  either  clearer  or  more  un- 
conditional than  this  which  refers  to  the  times  of  the  blasd  tyrant 

9 Lib.  IX,  12,  7»  8.  I must,  however,  intimate  that  Plutarch,  life  of 

Cicero,  c.  9,  lets  this  same  Macer  die  a natural  death  from  vexation  or  grief 
after  be  had  been  unanimously  condemned.  Vide  also  Cicero’s  epp.  ad  Atticum,  1, 4. 
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Tiberius.  Consequently,  under  his  reign  still  suicide  was  neither  ri- 
tually (humabantur  corpora)  nor  fiscally  (manebant  testamenta)  punished 
by  the  Roman  laws.  About  the  fiscal  element  there  has  been,  as 
far  as  1 am  aware,  no  dispute,  since  pretty  numerous  passages  occur 
in  the  same  work  in  illustration  of  the  principle  here  laid  down  (vide 
e.  g.  V,  6,  7;  VI,  30;  XIII,  30;  and  also  XVI,  17).  In  regard 
to  the  ritual  element,  however,  an  objection  has  been  raised  on  the 
ground  that  humare,  though  it,  of  course,  implies  some  sort  of  interment, 
nevertheless  excludes  solemn  sepulture,  which  latter  was  expressed 
by  sepelire.  But,  speaking  first  of  all  quite  in  general,  Roman 
writers  themselves  are  uncertain,  nay,  at  issue  with  one  another, 
about  the  respective  meanings  of  humare,  sepelire,  cremare,  as  far, 
hi  least,  as  religious  solemnity  is  concerned.  In  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  (pp.  60,  61  in  Zell’s  edition)  crematio  is,  according 
to  Cicero’s  explanation  (de  legg.  IT,  23)  expressly  opposed  to  se- 
pultura  (a  word  of  unknown  etymology,  I believe);  whereas  accor- 
ding to  the  elder  Pliny’s  probably  more  correct  interpretation  (H. 
N.  VII,  54)  sepultura  is  burial  in  general,  and  humatio  (on  its 
etymology  vide  what  has  been  said  on  p.  155  of  §.  34)  only  the 
putting  under  ground.  The  earliest  Roman  burial-rite  is,  according 
to  Becker,  *)  whom  see  on  this  matter  in  general,  supposed  to  have 
been  that  of  interment  (humatio),  that  of  burning  (crematio)  having 
come  up  at  a later  period,  though  some  Patrician  families,  e.  g. 
the  geus  Cornelia,  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  mode  up  to  the  time 
of  Sylla.  However,  burning  did  not  exclude  interment,  since  the 
ashes  were  afterwards  always  interred,  i.  e.  deposited  in  an  urn  in 
a tomb.  Speaking,  then,  secondly,  in  reference  to  the  Tacitean  com- 
munication before  us,  two  things  are  indisputable,  a.  Humare  and 
sepelire  are  manifestly  here  used  synonymously , since  human  is  in- 
terchanged with  sepultura  non  prohiberi.  b.  In  the  days  of  Tiberius, 
those  whose  corpses  were  treated  ignominiously , i.  e.  the  insepulti, 
received  no  manner  or  measure  of  burial  at  aU:  9 those  executed 
— Suetonius  says2),  were  without  exception  flung  down  the  Gemo- 
nian  stairs  and  dragged  thence  into  the  Tiber,  which  thing  hap- 


0 IB.  II,  pp.  291  — 293  of  edit.  1.  *)  i„  y«  life  of  Tiberius, 

e.  61.  Vide  also  Tacitus,  Add.  VI,  c.  19,  and  Dioo  Cassias,  lib.  58,  c.  15, 
which  last  passage  we  shall  presently  have  to  quote.  Cf.  likewise  Suetonius, 
ibid.  c.  75,  and  In  his  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  c.  82,  and  in  his  life  of  Vitel- 
lius,  c.  17. 
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pened  to  twenty  <on  one  day*  among  whom  there  were  boys  and 
women." 

2.  Dio  Caseins  (lib.  58,  c.  15;  and  part  of  e.  16.  Vide  also 
Kb.  57,  c.  22). 

This  equally  credible  and  weighty,  though  somewhat  later,  wit- 
ness, whilst  speaking  of  the  many  who  were  immediately  or  mediately 
subjected  to  such  displeasure  and  doom  as  Tiberius  visited  upon 
Sejanus,  once  his  favorite  and  minister,  confirms  almost  literally  die 
above  statement  of  liis  fellow-historian’s,  and,  indeed,  treats  of  the 
matter,  as  it  was  his  wont,  far  more  minutely,  nor  without  even  an 
acute  side -glance,  which  was  less  his  wont,  into  the  soul  of  the 
monster-hypocrite,  and  such  palpable  indignation  as  must  reflect  some 
credit  at  least  on  his  own  character.  „Many  of  those  arraigned 
presented  themselves  in  person,  defended  themselves,  and  spoke  with 
great  frankness;  but,  most  of  them  despatched  themselves  (aoxol  dautooc 
dt&p&tepttv),  before  they  were  condemned:  this  they  did  more  espe- 
cially in  order  to  escape  from  ignominy  (Sppic)  and  maltreatment 
(dtaefa);  for,  all  those  arraigned  on  the  above  account,  not  only 
knights,  but  even  senators,  not  only  men,  but  also  women,  were 
driven  together  into  the  state  - prison , and  there  executed  after  they 
had  been  condemned,  or,  at  the  command  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  or  also  of  the  consuls , hurled  from  the  Tarpcjan 
rock,  and  their  corpses  all  dragged  together  to  the  market-place, 
and  thence  cast  into  the  river.  Others,  however,  likewise* did  ao 
(f.  e.  despatched  themselves),  in  order  that  their  property  might 
descend  as  heritage  to  their  children  (fjdrj  de,  ocod  8uo>c  oi  rowlac 
ti5V  Ooouov  aorobc  9 xX7/povopo>aiv).  For,  there  are  onty  few  examples 
of  the  property  of  suicides  being  confiscated  (6Xtym  yip  udvo  tuw 
ibikoYzrfidv  fltpd  tSjc  bixrfi  tsXeottuvrmv  ldi}|xe6ovto) , Tiberius  de- 
signing thereby  to  induce  the  people  to  self-destnrction,  for  the  pur- 
pose, namely,  of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  having  caused  them  to 
be  executed,  as  if  it  were  not  even  more  cruel  to  oompel  a person 


0 Lipsius , in  his  ad  Annales  Cornelii  Taciti  liber  commentaries , 1581, 
p.  271,  here  inserts  pij,  and  declares  the  above  reading  „puero  mendum  da- 
rani.41  lie  then  connects  the  own?  x.  t.  X.  with  the  previous  sentence  about 
the  ignominy  inflicted  upon  the  corpses.  To  me,  however,  this  emendation 
does  not  commend  itself  as  probable , and  I prefer  commencing  as  above  a 
new  sentence,  I.  e.  regarding  naves?  yap  fojfaXXrto  as  a parenthesis;  and, 
indeed,  Reimarus,  in  his  edition,  encloses  those  words  in  brackets. 
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to  self-despatchment  than  to  despatch  him  by  the  executioner’s  hand. 
The  property  of  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  did  not  lose  their  lives  in 
this  manner  (o3t«k,  i.  e.  by  self-despatchmeut)  was  mostly  confiscated, 
and  the  accusers  got  little  or  nothing  of  it;  for,  at  this  period,  Ti- 
berius began  to  care  for  money  more  than  he  formerly  had  done. 
Almost  everybody,  even  those  who  despatched  themselves,  remembered 

him  in  his  Will For  the  same  reason  which  induced  him 

not  to  appropriate  the  property  of  suicides,  he  likewise  brought  all 
accusations  before  the  Senate,  viz.  in  order,  as  he  mentioned,  to  be 
himself  without  guilt,  and  to  let  the  Senate  condemn  itself  as  guilt* 
fetained.* 

We,  now,  certainly  do  learn  from  the  above  ,,0X1701  ««wu  of 
Dio  Cassius,  as  well  as  from  sundry  isolated  instances  in  his  work 
and  in  Tacitus’  Annales  that  Tiberius  no  less  than  several  of  his 
successors,  and,  perhaps,  also  Augustus  already,  occasionally  did  in 
actual  practice  *)  deviate  from  the  legal  principle  implied  in  what 
Tacitus  maintains  to  have  been  the  „pretium  festinandi;*  and  such 
anomalous  exceptions  which  here  really  do  „ prove  the  rule*  must  be 
thus  conceived:  if  a person  were  arraigned  for  or  accused  of  „ crimen 
majestatis* , a Conviction  of  and  condemnation  for  which  involved 
the  confiscation  of  property,  the  trial  was  continued  after  his  volun- 
tary death,  and,  was  he  (really  or,  at  least,  declaredly)  completely 
proved  guilty  of  the  said  crime,  Ills  property  was  withheld  from  his 
heirs  or  legatees,  and  either  distributed  among  the  informers  (whether 
the  so-called  delators  got  anything,  or  how  much  they  got,  was,  as  far 
as  I can  discern,  different  under  different  reigns)  or  placed  in  the  im- 
perial treasury.  But,  as  wc  shall  by  and  by  endeavor  to  establish, 
many  Caesars  had  succeeded  to  Tiberius,  ere  changes  were  introduced 
into  Roman  Jurisprudence  which  constituted  into  recognized  and 
accepted  law  what  still  stands  before  us  as  a merely  violent,  arbi- 
trary, tyrannical  measure,  in  part  the  inspiration  of  avarice,  — for 
often,  e*  g.  under  Nero,  the  accusation  itself  was  made  merely  for 
the  very  purpose  of  getting  hold  of  the  property  somehow  — in  part 
the  consummation  of  cruelty,  and  as  such  manifestly,  as  before  saic^ 
conceived  and  represented  by  both  Tacitus  and  Dion  Cassius. 


9 The  case  of  Libe  Draws  under  Tiberias  (Tacilua,  Ann.  II,  37 32,  and 

2Ho,  liK  67,  16)  is,  perhaps,  the  one  beat  known ; but  various  others  the  reader 
will  find  specified  in  Prof.  Dr.  Rein’s  already  quoted  work,  ttnm.  on  p.  884. 
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B.  According  to  rhetoricians,  glossators,  inscriptions. 

1.  The  elder  Seneca  (as  quoted  in  §.  6). 

Those  works  of  this  writer,  who  flourished  under  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  which  here  concern  us  have  reached  us  only  either  in  a 
mutilated  form  or  in  mere  fragments  and  extracts;  and  in  one  of 
them  we  find  what  follows.  *)  Lex . Homicida  in  se  insepultus  abji- 
Ciatur.  Thema.  Quidem  se  oceidit.  Petitur  ut  insepultus  abjiciatur. 
Contradicitur  etc.  Pars  altera.  Facinus  indignum,  si  inveniantur 
manus  quae  sepeliant  cum,  quem  occidere  suae."  — Prof.  Bahr,3) 
judging  of  Seneca’s  works  of  this  character  from  a purely  literary 
standing-point,  pronounces  the  Controversiae  „ speeches  delivered  in 
the  rhetor-schools  of  that  time  on  fictitious  cases  (nrbidjtete  fjafle), 
chiefly  extracted  from  the  rhetorical  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, so  that  they  can  give  us  a notion  of  the  manners  of  those 
scholastic  exercises ; and  of  similar  contents  in  his  suasoriaruin  liber, 
a collection  made  later,  but  wliich  has  apparently  likewise  not 
reached  us  in  its  complete  form."  If,  however,  the  cases  pleaded 
be  fictitious,  why  should  not  also  the  laws  introduced  into  the 
discussion  be  themselves  imaginary ? Therefore,  we  should  deem 
ourselves  quite  justified  in  assuming  a priori  the  possibility  of  the 
above  „lex"  being,  as  far  as  Rome  was  concerned  in  those  days, 
purely  suppositional , based  upon  a reminiscence  of  some  Platonic 
or  Aristotelean  passage  in  relation  to  Greece,  but  coined  into  a 
more  definite  and  severe  form  as  well  as  into  a general  rule . If, 
however,  such  an  assumption  would  already  render  the  demonstrative 
force  of  Seneca’s  statement  dxtremely  dubious,  what  Tacitus  and  Dio 
Cassius  have  above  testified  to  us  must  deprive  it  utterly  of  all  such 
force,  unless  I be  sadly  mistaken.  As  we  saw  in  §§.  6 and  7,  the 
ethical  opinions  with  which  our  author  here  interlards  his  oratorical 
flourishes,  when  he  is  declaiming  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  are 
rather  calculated  to  excite  our  curiosity  for  a moment  than  to  en- 
gage our  serious  reflection,  and  the  legal  statements  (vide  what  was 
already  said  $.6,  p.  54,  and  $.  34,  pp.  157,  158)  contained  in 
suchlike  compositions  were  scarcely  meant  to  do  more  than  serve  as 
pegs  whereon  to  hang  arguments  the  discussion  of  wliich  might  while 


*)  Lib.  VIII,  controv.  4 of  the  controveraiarum  libb.  X;  cf.  also  the 
merely  framnenticallv  preferred  controv.  1 of  lib.  V.  *)  Ut  9Mtntf4cn 

fcittrwtur,  n,  p.  390  of  edit.  3. 
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away  an  idle  hour,  as  any  Utopian  hypothesis,  if  cleverly  managed, 
fitly  may  do. 

2.  Quintilian. 

It  has  been  doubted,  and  is  still  doubted,  whether  the  celebrated 
Roman  writer  of  this  name  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  cent, 
p.  C. , or,  rather,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  1st  cent.  p.  C. , be  the 
author  of  the  ^Declamationes*  with  two  of  whick*1)  more  especially 
we  are  now  about  to  deal.  Since,  however,  there  would  not  seem 
to  be  any  doubt  about  the  fact  that  they  were  at  all  events  penned 
by  some  Roman  rhetor  in  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries  of  our  era,  we 
may  safely  regard  and  discuss  them  as  Roman  documents  belonging  to 
that  period,  be  their  author  who  he  may  (vide  e.  g.  BMhr  ubi  supra 
S3.  II,  p.  328).  Well  then,  inscribed  over  those  respective  Declama- 
tions are  inter  alia  as  „argumentuma  the  following  words.  „Qui  caussas 
voluntariae  mortis  in  Senatu  non  reddiderit,  insepultus  abjiciatur.tf 
„Qui  caussas  in  Senatu  voluntariae  mortis  non  adprobaverit,  insepultus 
abjiciatur.a  That  is,  as  we  learn  from  the  contents  itself  of  the  said  two 
Declamations,  a person  intending  to  commit  suicide,  and  desirous  of 
escaping  the  fate  of  having  his  corpse  cast  away  without  burial,  must 
communicate  his  intention  to  the  Senate,  show  that  he  has  a non- 
criminal-cause,  i.  e.  non -criminal  according  to  Stoic  or  Epicuric 
philosophy  or  the  existent  laws,  for  the  action  he  is  about  to  com- 
mit, and,  having  done  so,  he  is  at  liberty  to  dispateh  himself,  though 
it  is  not  therein  expressly  stated  that  the  Senate  actually  performed 
the  office  of  giving  him  what  we  should  call  permission,  much  less, 
that  of  supplying  the  means,  as  we  found  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Senate  of  Massalia,  so  that  even  in  this  respect  the  parallel  which 
sundry  old  legal  writers,  e.  g.  Heigius,2)  draw  between  the  two 
Senates  is  not  quite  correct:  „quam  (i.  e.  a causa  justa)  et  prius 
Senatui  Romano,  et  Massiliensi  approbare  necesse  erat : ut,  hac  mora 
inteijecta , medicinam  forte  aliquam  morto  mature  afferendi  occasio 
non  deesset.  Unde  Quintilianus,tf  etc.  Which  quotation  at  the  same 
time  informs  us  that  Heigius  viewed  the  already  mentioned  two  De- 
clamationes  as  legal  authorities;  but,  not  by  any  raekns  he  alone: 
many  other  writers  in  the  two  last  centuries  do  the  same,  e.  g. 
Meursius  (in  his  already  quoted  Them.  Att.  1,  19)  and  Reimarus. 3) 

*)  Decl.  IV  and  Decl.  CCCXXXVII.  *)  Quaeationea  juria  tain  civilia  quam 
aaxonici,  edid.  Peraon,  1619,  para  II,  quaeatio  36,  pp.  302,  303.  *)  No  tea  on 
Dio  Casiiuf,  vol.  n,  pp.  1156,  1157. 
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— Old  Cujkdus  already  hfcd  drawn  attention1)  to  the  difference  of 
technical  terminologies  in  the  „schola  rhetoruma  as  compared  with  the 
wforuma,  when  alluding  to  Quintilian  and  Seneca;  but  no  more, 
I believe  Need  I detoil  the  singularity  and  absurdity  of  the  reason  which 
e.  g.  the  petitioner  in  Deck  IV  is  made  to  assign,  vis.  the  fear  of 
killing  his  own  father,  should  he  remain  alive  any  longer,  because, 
in  sooth,  a Mathematicus  had  predicted  that  he  would  do  so  after 
certain  eventualities  had  come  to  pass  which  the  said  Astrologer  had 
also  foretold,  and  which  really  had  already  occurred?  Leaving  the 
reader  to  peruse  for  himself  also  the  said  dutiful  and  apprehensive  son  s 
semi  - Epicuric  and  semi -Stoic,  both  general  and  personal,  pro-sui- 
cidal arguments,  we  will  quietly  make  mention  of  such  reasons  as 
can  scarcely  fail  to  convince  us  that  also  Quintilian,  like  Seneca,  is 
here,  for  sheer  rhetorical  purposes,  creating  fictitious  laws  and  plead- 
ing imaginary  cases,  a.  He,  proveably,  does  so  on  other  occasions 
in  reference  to  other  matters,  and  does  not  even  mind  tumbling  from 
time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  process  into  palpable  self-contradic- 
tions (vide  examples  in  Wfichter,  nbi  supra,  p.  264).  b.  If  he  use  the 
address:  „Patres  conscripts,  this  circumstance  docs  not  in  and  by  itself 
in  any  wise  prove  that  he  is  discussing  a Roman  custom  at  all,  since, 
whilst  writing  in  Latin  and  for  Romans,  he  wrould  naturally  employ, 
by  way  of  bringing  the  procedure  more  livelily  before  the  imagination 
of  his  readers,  such  official  forms  of  speech  as  were  current  at  Rome; 
and  he  does  not  anywhere  state  in  direct  terms  that  he  wishes  hit 
readers  to  take  for  granted  that  he  really  is  discussing  a Roman 
custom,  or,  indeed,  a legal  institute  existent  anywhere  at  all.  c.  When 
Valerius  Maximus,  a century  or  so  previously,  recounted  the  Masai- 
lian  institution  and  the  Cean  custom,  he  speaks  of  the  former  with 
evident  astonishment,  finds  necessary  to  make  some  few  elucidatory 
and  justificatory  comments  on  it,  is  somewhat  puzzled  to  know  whence 
It  could  have  originated,  and,  wavering  between  Greece  and  Qasd, 
never  bestows  the  remotest  thought  upon  aught  kindred  at  Rome  it- 
self; and  his  account  of  the  latter  he  winds  up  with  a sort  of  pun- 
ning expression  of  his  own  and  Pompey’s  awe  - struck  emotion  as 
over  an  occurrence  extraordinary  to  both  of  them.  If,  however,  any- 
body should  suggest  that  what  did  not  exist  at  Rome  in  Valerius 
Maximus’  time  might  have,  nevertheless,  existed  a century  later,  how 


*)  Obiervationum  et  emendatiomun  libb.  XVH,  lib.  K,  e.  19,  p.  408,  19711 
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comes  it  that  no  historian  hints  at  so  strange  a change’s  having 
been  made?  d.  The  conclusion  we,  therefore,  very  naturally  arrive 
at | is  simply  this:  not  only  may  not  any  legal  weight  be  at- 
tached to  the  said  two  Declamations , but  they  must  be  viewed  as 
school-themata  suggested  in  all  probability  by  a knowledge  of  what 
had  been  told  by  earlier  Roman  writers  about  the  practice  prevalent 
at  Massilia. 

However,  though  there  be  no  Roman  historical  record,  cotem- 
porary, earlier,  or  later,  which  could  lead  us  to  subscribe  to  Quinc- 
tiliau’s  statements,  there  is  a passage  in  Dio  Cassius,  the  original  of 
which  I quoted  for  a different  purpose  on  pu  106  of  §.  29,  which, 
referring  to  the  year  in  which  Quinctilian  is  supposed  to  have  died, 
via.  118  p.  C.,  the  first  of  Hadrian's  reign,  has  really  been  under- 
stood, i.  e.  misunderstood,  as  conveying  something  identical  or  cog- 
uAtc  with  what  the  above  two  Declamations  apparently  asserted.  1 
must  request  the  reader  to  turn  to  the  quotation  I have  just  referred 
him  to;  and,  laying  the  requisite  stress  upon  the  power  and  signi- 
ficance of  the  little  word  xoi,  and,  or  even , he  will  scarcely  be 
disinclined  to  paraphrase  Dio’s  piece  of  intelligence  thus : the  Emperor 
Hadrian  together  with  others,  L e,  he  not  acting  officially  on  this 
occasion,  but  only  in  a perfectly  private  capacity,  along  with  others, 
viz.  friends  and  admirers  of  our  philosopher’s,  and  (as  the  context 
would  lead  us  to  suppose),  after  having  even  used  greater  or  minor 
exertions  to  dissuade  Euphrates  from  a voluntary  death,  yielded  at 
last  to  the  importunity  of  his  entreaties,  and  left  him  to  follow  his 
vehement  desire  for  death.  Which  same  xat  in  the  said  force  Rei- 
Hiarus  and  Sturx  („quum  ei  Hadrianus  etc.  concessisset“)  and  Tafel 
(niaton  fclhft"  u.  f.  tp.)  had  overlooked  in  their  respec- 

tive versions,  and  to  which  Falck1)  was  the  first  to  draw  special 
attention.  However,  a few  comments  on  this  same  passage  may  be 
welcome  to  some  of  my  readers,  since  they  will  tend  to  place  Fhlck’s 
interpretation  on  a still  firmer  basis  or,  at  least,  in  a clearer  light. 

a.  We  cannot  suppose  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  have  used  his  dis- 
suasions, because  be,  perchance,  disapproved  of  suicide  as  such,  but 
rather  only,  because  he  wished  to  preserve  Euphrates’  life  and  intercourse 
still  longer  for  his  own,  the  dissuader’s,  pleasure  or  advantage.  Surely, 


0 JBrfttag  pc  2$u  tom  ©tftfhnttb  in  the  DtfttH  0r$fo  M (Mm foalcttyf, 
1830,  ».  XI,  pp.  143 — 146. 
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namely,  Hadrian  cannot  have  objected  very  strongly  upon  prin- 
ciple to  suicide,  since,  according  to  the  same  historian, *)  he  himself, 
when  tortured  by  violent  bleedings  at  the  nose,  often  wanted  to  take 
his  own  life  away;  and,  when  the  loss  of  blood  had  caused  a dropsy, 
often  actually  asked  for  poison  and  a sword,  neither  of  which,  however, 
anybody  would  give  him ; nay,  actually  promised  the  Barbarian  Mastor 
money  and  impunity,  if  he  would  but  stab  him.  Deprived  of  strength 
to  kill  himself  in  a direct  manner,  he  did  so  indirectly  by  eating 
and  drinking  such  things  as  could  not  but  cause  his  death.  Into  the 
bargain,  we  know  that  he  paid  extraordinary,  even  divine , honors 
to  the  memory  of  the  Bithynian  youth  Antinous  who  had  been  the 
object  of  his  equivocal  affection,  and  who  probably  — for  the  narratives 
on  this  point  are  somewhat  confused  and  ambiguous  — had  drowned 
himself  in  the  Nile.  I here  mention  these  few  particulars  the  rather, 
because,  as  we  shall  presently  learn,  Hadrian  was,  probably,  the  first 
Roman  Caesar  who  personally  interfered  to  alter  the  laws  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  visit  the  suicide  of  civilians  and  soldiers,  if  committed 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  a trial  or  military  service,  with  certain 
definite  punishments. 

b.  The  younger  Pliny’s  account  (vide  §.  29)  of  his  own  anxious 
efforts  to  preserve  his  friend  Corellius  Rufus  from  starving  himself  to 
death  is,  as  Falck  observes,  a perfectly  parallel  case,  and  it  (vide 
cf.  12  of  lib.  I)  had  occurred  only  a little  earlier,  viz.  under  Trajan . 
We  might  also  remember  the  case  of  Coccejus  Nerva  under  Tiberius , 
whomi) 2 *)  this  Emperor,  even  he,  tried  by  requests , but  in  vain,  to 
divert  from  his  resolution  to  destroy  himself,  merely  urging  that  he 
had  no  sufficient  reasons  for  quitting  life,  since  his  health  was  not 
affected,  his  station  was  exalted,  etc.  Or,  even  that  of  the  senator 
Gallus  Terrinius  under  Augustus , whom2)  the  Emperor,  though  he 
was  not  very  intimate  with  him,  visited,  because,  having  become 
blind,  he  intended  to  starve  himself  to  death,  and  diverted  from  his 
purpose  by  comforting  representations.  Finally,  we  might  add  as 
illustrative  instance  the  behaviour  of  Perikles  towards  the  philosopher 
Anaxagoras.4)  No  sooner  had  he  learnt  that  Anaxagoras  intended 
to  starve  himself  to  death  than  he  repaired  full  of  consternation  to 


i)  Lib.  LXIX.  c.  17,  c.  22,  c.  11.  *)  Vide  Tacitus,  Ana.  VI,  c.  26.  Cf. 

also  another  similar  example  ibid.  c.  48.  8)  Vide  Suetonius’  life  of  Anfnstiu, 

o.  58*  4)  Plutarch’s  file  of  Perikles,  o.  16. 
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him,  imploringly  requested  him  to  preserve  himself,  and  deplored  less 
him  than  himself  who  was  to  lose  a counsellor  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs. 

c.  It  is  true,  as  Falck  observes,  £iccxp6iceiv  has  a double  meaning 
(to  urge,  to  command,  as  well  as  to  yield,  to  permit,  vide  Pape’s 
@ri rd>.  SBBrtcrb.  s.  v.  under  2,  3:  rfnrfiuntftt,  auftragnt,  and  cf.  the 
French  fairc  and  the  German  laffttt).  But,  no  doubt,  only  the  mean- 
ing we  have  made  choice  of  is  here  applicable.  For,  if  the  other 
signification  had  been  intended,  the  Emperor  would  surely  have 
been  mentioned  alone , not  in  conjunction  with  others,  since  no  other 
persons  could  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  same  amount  of 
power;  and,  moreover,  the  advanced  years  and  the  declining  health 
of  Euphrates  are  expressly  assigned  as  reasons  which  could  induce  him 
himself,  as  a Stoic  philosopher  of  that  time,  to  wish  for,  incline  to, 
and  compass  voluntarily,  death. 

d.  The  Caesar  and  the  Senate  were  already  at  this  period,  not 
only  formally  and  nominally,  but  even  virtually  and  really,  distinct 
powers.  If,  therefore , Reimarus  (ubi  supra)  and  Tafel , *)  both  refer 
to  tliis  passage,  the  former  to  prove  that  „ii\jussu  magistrates**  and 
without  having  assigned  the  reasons  „in  senatu “ suicide  was  not 
permitted,  and  the  latter  to  prove  that  „Me  ©rlrtttbnifj  jum  ©elbfhnorb 
inujj  bet  bet  Dbrtglftt  nadjgefuityt  toerben"  — they  manifestly  em- 
ployed the  case  before  us  for  a purpose  which  it  could  not  judi- 
ciously, I believe,  by  any  moderof  interpretation  be  used  to  answer. 

3.  Festus. 

„Camificis  loco  habebatur  is,  qui  se  vulncrasset,  ut  moreretur.* 
This  brief  notice  is  to  be  found  in  the  said  grammarian  who  wrote 
in  the  4th  cent,  of  our  era,  or,  rather,  in  Patilus  Diaconus’  Excerpta 
from  his  „de  verborum  significatione.*2)  But,  when  among  the  Pagan 
Romans  was  a suicide  considered  = an  executioner,  or  a murderer,  or 
villain?  How  much  further  do  we  get  by  Muller’s  referring  us  to 
Cassius  Hemina,  as  quoted  by  Servius,  and  assuring  us  that  he  „hu- 
jus  moris  originem  prodit?a  Or,  what  ground  can  Gothofredus  pos- 
sibly have  to  stand  upon,  when  he  limits3)  this  verdict  to  self -sus- 
pension only?  Or,  who  can  prove  — the  bare  assertion  I have 


O'fBaitbAett  XVI,  p.  2051  of  his  biftorifty*  SReflfftar  to  Dio.  *)  Lib.  Ill, 
p.  64  io  Mailer's  recent  edition.  3)  Auctores  linguae  latinae  in  unom  re- 
dacti  corpus,  p.  264. 
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met  with  — that  even  in  Festus’  age  the  Roman  Pagans  regarded 
suicides  in  general  as  „ infames"  in  the  antique  legal  sense  of  this 
stigma?  The  lengthiest  note  I have  found  is  by  Scaliger,1)  who,  refers 
us  to  Hemina,  Varro  and  Artemidor  in  the  same  breath,  and,  ne- 
vertheless, assures  us  that  every  species  of  suicide  is  here  meant 
We  are  thus  whirled  about  in  a circle,  and  may  fairly  be  pardoned 
for  growing  somewhat  dizzy. 

4.  Inscriptions. 

Even  still  less  able,  finally,  have  I been  to  convince  myself  that 
anything  resembling  clearness  and  certainty  in  regard  to  anti-suicidal 
Roman  legislation  during  the  reign  of  the  Pagan  Caesars  can  be 
gained  by  soliciting  the  aid  of  some  few  inscriptions  of  which  I have 
found  mention  made  in  the  one  or  the  other  work  which  I have 
perused  or  consulted.  — For  instance,  Hermann  (p.  1370  of  the  essay 
quoted  in  §.  18)  informs  us  that  in  an  inscription  at  Ratti,  belonging 
to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  communicated  in  a work2)  to  which  1 
have  not  had  access,  the  words  „quisquis  ex  quacumque  causa  mor- 
tem sibi  adsciverit,  ejus  ratio  funcris  non  habebitur*  are  to  be  found 
among  the  statutes  of  a fund  for  those  who  are  left  (©terbefaffe). 
But,  if  I mistake  not,  this  exclusion  of  all  suicides  from  partici- 
pation would  not  necessarily  imply  a legislative  disapproval  of  suicide, 
but  may  be  simply  interpreted  in  about  the  same  manner  as  our 
present  exclusion  of  suicides  from  participation  in  the  proceeds  of 
an  insurance  effected  on  their  own  lives,  i.  c.  as  a very  natural  and 
very  legitimate  measure  and  maxim  of  business-policy . — Nor  does 
this  matter  stand  differently,  as  far  as  I can  discern,  with  e.  g. 
yon  other  ancient  Roman  inscription  which  we  spoke  about  already 
in  §.  9. 

C.  According  to  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 

Before  we  enter  upon  our  journey  through  the  both  very  nu- 
merous and  very  puzzling  labyrinthic  windings  of  this  bulky  and, 
as  far  as  our  subject  comes  into  play , most  strangely  arranged,  or 
rattier  non-arranged , volume,  I will  take  the  liberty  of  indulging  in 
a few  preliminary  suggestions  for  the  purpose  of  intimating  that 
neither  the  Roman  Jurisconsults,  out  of  whose  fragments  etc.,  nor 
the  Roman  Caesars,  out  of  whose  rescripts  etc.  the  Justinian  Code 


*)  A«  given  on  p.  68  of  the  edit,  by  Daceriua  in  asum  Delphini.  *)  VI*. 
Diff.  dell*  Acad.  Romans  d’Archeologia,  1825,  I.  II,  p.  437  aqq. 
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was  mainly  constructed,  were  in  the  least  likely  either  to  declare  or 
to  consider  suicide  as  such,  i.  c.  in  and  by  itself,  an  illegal  or  im- 
moral action,  an  action  which  clashed  with  man's  natural  rights  or 
social  duties. 

Firstly.  As  we  have  seen,  there  had  been  both  in  the  usages 
ind  the  writers  during  the  Republican  ages  of  Rome  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  everything  that  could  have  served  as  a precedent  or  warrant 
for  an  ethical  anti-suicidal  verdict  Secondly.  The  two  systems  of 
philosophy,  Stoicism  and  Epikurism,  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
pagan  Imperial  Rome,  as  we  know,  vindicated  and  encouraged  suicide. 
Whether,  as  some  have  averred,  many  or  most  of  those  most  cele- 
brated jurisconsults,  e.  g.  Papinian,  Panins,  Llpian,  Mar  clan,  whose 
legal  opinions  and  fixations  on  our  topic  have  found  a place  in  the 
Justinian  Code,  were  Stoics,  I am  unable  to  say;  but,  when  we  read 
in  Tacitus  (Ann.  VI,  26)  of  the  suicide  of  Coccejus  Nerva  under 
Tiberius  and  in  Pliny  (lib.  I,  epist.  22)  of  that  of  Titus  Aristo  under 
Tngan,  and  learn  that  the  former  was  „omnis  divini  humanique  ju- 
ris sciensa  and  the  latter  „quam  peritus  et  privati  juris  et  publicil*, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  several  of  the  ablest  and  most  in- 
fluential lawyers  of  the  imperial  times  cherished  pro -suicidal  senti- 
ments of  a similar  Stoic  character.  If  the  one  or  the  other  Emperor 
of  the  worst  class,  e.  g.  Domitian,  *)  banished  the  Stoics,  or  one  or 
the  other  individual  Stoic,  from  Rome  and  Italy,  pro-suicidal  opinions 
had,  doubtless,  nothing  to  do  with  such  expulsion,  but  only,  rather, 
their  opposition  in  general,  if  not  to  the  principle  of  monarchy,  yet 
to  the  abuse  of  that  principle,  and  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  an 
opposition  which  rendered  them  more  dangerous  to  tyrants  than  the 
Epikurfets  were  who  inclined  to  swim  with  the  stream,  if  but  on  that 
stream  present  enjoyment,  howsoever  precarious  and  fleeting,  might 
be  snatehed.  At  all  events,  however,  Nerva  or  Trajan  already  recalled 
them.  Thirdly.  Many  of  the  Caesars  and  their  nearest  relatives  them- 
selves died  suicidally,  e.  g.  Nero,  Otho,  the  elder  Gordian,  Maximinus 
Herculus,  Agrippina,  Julia  Domna,  Quintilius,  Florian ; others  contem- 
plated or  attempted  suicide,  e.  g.  Claudius,  Galba,  Hadrian,  Heliogaba- 
1 ns,  Maximin,  Diocletian ; and  one  publicly  vindicated  and  eulogized  it, 
Marcus  Aurelius : which  thing,  nevertheless,  did  not  in  the  least  inter- 


*)  Vide  e.  g.  Suetonius’  life  of  Domitian,  c.  10,  where,  however,  dU  phi- 
losophers are  mentioned. 
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fere  with  their  becoming  divinized  after  their  respective  deaths. 
Fourthly.  And,  if  these  last  mentioned  facts  could  scarcely  fail  to 
contribute  towards  preventing  the  Emperors  themselves  from  stigma- 
tizing suicide  per  se  as  a guilty  act,  considerations  of  policy,  justice, 
generosity,  humaneness,  self-defence  must,  we  should  think,  have 
tended  to  induce  the  jurisconsults  of  their  times  not  to  brand  an 
action  to  which  even,  nay,  just,  the  wisest  and  best  might  ever  and 
anon  feel  themselves  tempted,  aye,  be  all  but  driven,  by  the  occa- 
sional pressure,  cruelty,  caprice,  wantonness,  injustice  and  insecurity 
which  circumvented  them.  A madly  wanton  Caligula  or  a 'gladiator- 
monster  Cbmmodus  might  almost  any  day  occupy  the  seat  of  power 
as  well  as  a Trajan  or  a Titus,  and  before  them  only  the  stupid,  the 
mean,  or  the  beggared  were  really  safe , because  they  themselves 
were  really  safe  only  before  such ! 

But,  proceeding  from  mere  a priori  to  a posteriori  reasons,  there 
really  does  not  appear,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  the 
most  judicious  and  searching  among  the  modern  expounders  of  the 
Justinian  Code,  to  be  therein  even  a single  passage  which,  if  accord- 
ing to  context  and  analogy  closely  investigated  and  scrupulously 
interpreted,  would  warrant  us  in  affirming  that  the  corpus  juris  civi- 
lis  ever  pronounced  or  believed  suicide  to  be  for  its  own  sake  a 
guilty  or  culpable  action,  aught  morally  or  naturally,  socially  or 
legally  wrong.  Nevertheless,  as  modern  Divines  (vide  Sections  IV 
and  V)  can  prove  almost  anything  by  fastening  upon  some  detached 
passage  and  strong  expression  in  the  0.  or  the  N.  Testament,  so 
modern  Lawyers  would  seem  often  to  be  able  to  extract  a multitude 
of  weighty  consequences  from  some  one  or  other  passage  in  what 
is  to  many  among  them  a sort  of  Law -Bible.  Thus,  for  instance, 
those  two  passages  (dicta  of  Ulpian  and  Marcian)  which  we  briefly 
elucidated  in  §.  6 have  been  by  many  writers  rendered  subservient 
to  proving  the  opposite  of  what  I have  just  asserted;  and  also  that 
passage  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  §.  10  has  been  used  for  the 
very  same  purpose.  But,  perhaps,  the  chief  argument  of  die  said  class 
of  writers  has  been  based  upon  the  following  enunciation  of  Papinianus.f) 
I will  quote  the  entire  passage,  since  the  corpus  juris  is  not  by  any 
means  a book  which  the  generality  of  educated  Englishmen  have  on 
their  library  - shelves , though  only  a very  small  portion  of  it  will 

Dig-  (Pand.)  lib.  48,  tit.  21,  lex  (fragm.)  8,  at  the  commencement. 
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claim  our  particular  Attention.  Mftrcianus  Bbro  singul&ri  de  Delato- 
ribus.  „Qui  rei  postulati,  vel  qui  in  scelere  deprehensi , metu  cri- 
minis  imminentis  mortem  sibi  constituerunt , heredem  non  habenttf 
Then  follows.  „Papinianu8  tamen  libro  sexto  decimo  Responaorum 
ita  scripsit,  ut,  qui  rei  criminis  non  postulati  manus  sibi  intulerint, 
bona  eorum  fisco  non  vindicentur:  non  enim  facti  sceleritatem  esse 
obnoxiam,  sed  conscientiae  metum  in  reo  velut  confesso  teneri  pla- 
cuit : ergo  aut  postulati  esse  debent,  nut  in  scelere  deprehensi,  ut,  si 
se  interfecerint,  bona  eorum  cortfiscentur.* 

Whenever,  now,  in  any  ancient  book,  e.  g.  the  N.  T.  itself, 
the  MSS,  especially  the  most  ancient  and  accredited  ones,  exhibit 
different  readings  of  one  and  the  same  passage,  and  each  reading 
makes  both  logically  and  grammatically  in  and  by  itself  good  sense, 
it  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  extremely  hazardous  to  ascribe  to 
either  reading  the  force  of  a proof  of  any  otherwise  doubtful  point; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  universal  canon  of  criticism  prescribes 
that  the  preference  should  be  given  to  that  reading  which  is  philo- 
logically  the  more  difficult  one,  and  harmonizes  most  thoroughly  with 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  entire  work.  Let  us,  then,  consult- 
ing such  learned  authorities  as  are  within  our  reach,  apply  these 
simple  remarks  for  a moment  to  the  case  before  us. 

The  reading  „ facti  sceleritatem*  makes,  no  doubt,  in  and  by 
itself  quite  good  sense,  and  sceleritas  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
conceived  as  involving  moral  condemnation  or  disapprobation . Dirk- 
sen  who,  in  the  already  quoted  work  s.  v.  explains  sceleritas  by 
scelus,  impiet&s,  refers  only  to  the  passage  before  us;  and,  as  far 
as  I can  learn,  it  is  an  &ca£  Xsydjisvov  not  only  in  the  corpus  juris 
romani,  but  in  Latinity  in  general  (vide  $rrunb’6  Sat.  SBSrtftb.  s.  v. 
where  our  passage  too  is  quoted,  but  Martian  (sic)  erroneously  put 
instead  of  Papinian).  Yet,  the  circumstance  of  sceleritas  being  a vox 
inaudita  need  not  in  and  by  itself  militate  very  strongly  against  its 
being  possibly  the  correct  reading ; for,  in  consequence  of  the  paucity 
of  Latin  writers  extant,  multitudes  of  once  customary  Latin  words 
must  have  become  lost  to  us,  or,  the  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
though  existent  in  some  extant  work,  may  yet  have  been  overlooked 
by  modern  lexicographers.  Gothofredus *)  says:  sceleritas  dicitur 

*)  Vide  Lieuwen’s  re-edition,  1663,  of  bis  celebrated  edition  of  tbe  cor- 
pus juris  cirilis,  ad  b.  1. 
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&pX*cx&c  ut  malitas,  and  adduces  many  analogous  formations  among 
which  ponderitas  has  appeared  to  me  the  most  felicitously  approxi- 
mative one.  Bynskershoeck,  however,  informs  os1)  that  several  of 
the  oldest  editions  have  „facti  celeritatem* , and  „fati  celeritatem*, 
and  I may  incidentally  annotate  that  (vide  Dirksen  s.  v.)  celeritas 
Is  a pretty  frequent  vocable  in  the  corpus  juris  civilis  in  the  meaning 
of  acoderatio.  Hugo  Grotius,  now,  without  hesitation  adopts2)  the 
last  mentioned  reading,  viz.  fati  celeritas,  as  the  correct  one,  and 
defends  it,  first  of  all,  philologically  by  referring  us  to  Tacitus’  (vide 
Annales  IV.  and  YL)  expressions  „ mortem  in  se  festinavita,  „pretium 
festinandi* , and,  secondly,  historico -philosophically,  if  I may  thus 
express  myself,  by  the  remark:  „ Nullum  in  ipsa  morte  sponte  quae- 
aita  scelus  agnoscebat  Papinianus.4  On  which  occasion  I may  men- 
tion that  Dion  Cassius,  speaking,  in  lib.  60,  c.  16  about  Arria  and 
die  imperial  ages  under  Claudius  and  Nero,  expressly  informs  us  that 
suicide,  far  from  being  considered  a sceleritas,  was  deemed  an  ipcti}:  lit 
TOMtor ijv  jap  xocStv  vet  izpdypaza  &XrjX6Bm , mote  iprri^v  voptCeofax  to 
a frroxttpa  ysviodat  (in  Maji  Excerpta  Vaticana,  p.  207,  as  quoted  by 
Hermann  on  p.  1371  of  the  review  mentioned  in  $.  18).  Finally, 
Wiichter  (nbi  supra,  pp.  226,  227)  gives  the  decided  preference  to 
the  reading  „fati  eeleritatem*  in  consequence  also  of  the  juridico- 
logical  context,  defining  it  as  simply  and  solely  a periphrastic  eu- 
phemism (vide  §.  7)  for  suicide,  so  that  „obnoxhis“  can  here  mean 
only  legally  prejudicial,  the  entire  passage  under  debate  becoming 
thus,  at  all  events,  ethically  quite  neutral.  Which  considerations  with 
their  united  force  induce  my  humble  self  to  subscribe  to  Grotius9 
manner  of  reading,  ind  Wacbter’s  mode  of  interpreting,  this  dictum 
of  Papinian’s. 

Thus  much  merely  negatively.  Passing  on,  however,  to  potir 
txte  testimonies,  there  are  abundant  passages  in  the  Justinian  Code 
(here  I will  once  for  all  observe  that  I shall  in  general  quote  only 
such  passages  as  have  seemed  to  me  the  most  conclusive;  other 
loss  accurately  or  completely  put  ones  must  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  incontestable  import  of  those  1 shall  adduoe)  which  most 
unequivocally,  emphatically,  and  repeatedly  proclaim  that  sickness, 
pain,  debts,  satiety  of  life,  vanity  (valetudinis  adversae  impatientia, 


i)  Observation  tun  jnrii  roman!  libb.  VUI,  lib.  IV,  c.  4,  pp.  234  , 235  of 

edit.  2,  1739.  Florum  sparsio  ad  jus  Justinuneuiu,  1643,  p.  253. 
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Impatientia  alicujus  doloris,  pudor  aerfc  afietii,  taedium  vitae,  jactatio) 
as  well  as  derangement,  madness  (insania,  furor,  vide  $.  18)  supply 
a morally  just  or  legally  valid  reason  for  suicide,  i.  e.  that  suicide 
committed  on  account  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  causes  — 
and  NB.  they  are  often  placed  in  immediate  juxta-positton  as  being 
the  one  quite  equal  to  the  other  — was  not,  and  ought  not  to  be, 
in  any  manner  penally  dealt  with,  or,  viewed  as  guilty  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law.  Nay,  lest  such  a string  of  possible  reasons  should  not 
be  sufficiently  lax,  indulgent,  comprehensive,  we  find  also  here  and 
there  „for  any  other  cause*  or  „any  cause  at  all*  (vel  alio  mocb, 
aut  aliquo  casu,  where  modus  is  palpably  = causa,  orciot,  cf.  WMcb- 
ter,  p.  247,  Sliun*  98,  and  vide  §.  13)  superadded. 

Some  few  chief  passages  in  proof.  „Si  quis  autem  iaedio  vitae , 
vel  impaHentia  doloris  alicujus}  vel  alio  modo  vitam  fiaierit,  suc- 
cessorem  habere  Divns  Antoninus  rcscripsit  *)  „Quod  si  id  (I.  e. 
dispatched  himself)  taedio  vitae,  aut  pudore  aeris  aUeni , vel  vale- 
tudinis  alicnjns  impatientia  admisit:  non  (i.  e.  the  possessions)  in- 
quietabuntnr,  sed  suae  succcssioni  (s.  suo  successori)  relinquuntur.*?) 
„Qaod  si  quis  taedio  vitae,  vel  valetudinis  adversae  impatientia,  vel 
jactationiS;  nt  qnidam  philosophi  (mortem  sibi  consciverint) : in  ea 
causa  sunt,  ut  testament*  eorurn  valcant.*3) 

Aye,  we  are  therein  assured  that  even  slaves  possess  an  in- 
alienable legal  right  to  destroy  themselves.  „Si  ipse  servus  sesc 
vulneravit,  non  dcbet  hoc  damnum  deducere:  non  magis,  quam  si 
se  occiderit,  vel  praecipitaverit : licet  enim  etiam  sends  naturaUtcr 
in  suum  corpus  saevire.*4)  And  this  was,  we  should  think,  going 
as  far  in  the  above  indicated  direction  as  Roman  jurisconsults  could 
possibly  be  expected  to  go.  That  this  is  the  sense  of  this  much- 
becommented  and  variously  interpreted  passage  vide  Wacbter’s  acute 
and  clear  arguments  (ubi  supra,  pp.  230 — 239)  against  the  three 
main  different  acceptations  of  it,  those  of  Goihofredus,  Creil,  and 
Fabrotus. 

To  a somewhat  altered  or  modified  tone  in  the  legal  enuncia- 
tions about  soldiers , and  the  reasons  thereof,  we  will  revert  by 
and  by;  yet  also  to  them  what  has  just  been  adduced  in  the  main 


')  Digest,  lib.  48,  tit.  21,  $.  4.  *)  Dig.  lib.  49,  tit.  14,  lex  45,  $.  2. 
Tide  also  Julli  fanli  recepUe  sententiae,  lib.  5,  tit  12,  lex  1.  •)  Dig.  lib.  28, 
tit  3,  lex  0,  $.  7.  4)  Dig.  lib.  15,  tit.  1,  lex  9,  $.  7. 
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applies.  „Quam  distinctkmem  in  militia  quoque  testamento  EH  vug 
Hadrianus  dedit  epistola  ad  Pomponium  Falconem : ut,  si  quidem  ob 
conscientiam  delicti  militaris  mori  maluit,  irritum  sit  cyus  testamen- 
tom:  quod  si  taedio  vitae , vel  dolor e,  valere  testamentum : ant  si 
intestato  decessit , cognatis:  aut  si  non  sint,  legioni  ista  sint  vindi- 
canda.*  *)  Here,  however,  previously  our  proper  enquiry:  is,  then, 
suicide  never  punished  by  the  Justinian  Code?  Undoubtedly,  it  is, 
as  we  have  often  already  hinted  in  this  §;  but,  yet  not  suicide  as 
such,  rather  only  suicide,  when  presumed  or  proved  to  have  been 
employed  for  an  illegal  purpose,  viz.  as  a means  of  escape  from  the 
execution  of  a sentence  with  which  a person  already  arrested  and 
arraigned  was  menaced. 

1.  Fiscally. 

If,  namely,  any  person  had  either  been  surprised  over  or  caught 
in  the  act  (deprehensus) , or  stood  already  arraigned  for  (reus  po- 
stulates, in  reatu),  any  crime  (scelus),  the  conviction  of  or  the  con- 
demnation for  which  involved,  according  to  silently  assumed  practice 
or  actually  enunciated  law,  forfeiture  of  property  — i.  e.  as  a con- 
comitant of  condemnation  to  death,  transportation,  working  in  the 
mines,  life-long  labor  in  the  public  works  — , and  had  destroyed 
himself  prior  to  the  impending  trial,  or,  to  the  giving  of  judgment: 
in  such  a case,  but  in  such  a case  only,  his  self-destruction  was 
regarded  as  an  act  committed  from  a bad  conscience  (mala  conscientia), 
i.  e.  from  fear  of  the  issue  of  the  said  trial,  the  verdict  of  the  said 
sentence,  i.  e.  as  an  evident,  though  a silent,  admission  of  his  guilt 
touching  the  said  crime;  and,  unless  some  other  motive,  whether  a 
weighty  or  a trivial  one,  could  be  assigned  for  his  suicide  as  pro- 
veably  or  even  probably  the  true  one,  his  property  was  forthwith 
confiscated,  i.  e.  that  was  legally  done  which , as  was  taken  for 
granted,  would  have  had  to  be  legally  done,  had  he  not  by  suicide 
anticipated  the  legal  judicial  sentence.  Consequently,  not  the  suici- 
dal act  itself  was  thus  punished,  or,  rather,  was  really  punished  at 
all,  but  only  that  crime  which  was  presumed  to  have  originated  the 
suicidal  act. 

Some  few  chief  passages  in  proof.  „Ergo  aut  postulate  esse 
debent,  aut  in  scelere  deprehensi,  ut,  si  se  interfecerint,  bona  eorum 
confiscentur.^3)  „Ejus  bona,  qui  sibi  mortem  conscivit,  non  ante 

* *)  Dig.  lib.  28,  tit.  3,  lex  0,  $.7.  *)  Dig.  lib.  48,  tit  21,  lex  3,  the 

lint  quotation  from  Papinianiu. 
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ad  fiscum  coguntur,  quam  prius  conBtiterit , cu$us  criminis  gratia 
manus  sibi  intulerit.*  J)  „Ut  autem  Diyus  Pius  rescripsit,  ita  demum 
bona  ejus,  qui  in  reatu  mortem  sibi  conscivit,  fisco  vindicanda  sunt, 
si  ejfus  criminis  reus  fuit,  ut,  si  damnaretur,  morte  aut  deportations 
adfidendus  esset. u 2)  „Ergo  ita  demum  dicendum  est,  bona  ejus  qui 
manns  sibi  intulit,  fisco  vindicari,  si  to  crimine  nexus  fuit,  ut,  si 
convinceretur,  bonis  car  eat. u 3)  „Nam  eorum,  qui  mori  magis  quam 
damnari  maluerint  ob  conscimUam  criminis,  testamenta  irrita  con- 
stitutiones  (imperial  ordonnances)  faciunt,  licet  in  civitate  decedant"4) 
„Videri  autem  et  patrem,  qui  sibi  manus  intulisset,  quod  diceretur 
filium  suum  occidisse,  magis  dolore  filii  amissi  mortem  sibi  arrogasset 
et  ideo  bona  ejus  non  esse  publicanda,  Diyus  Hadrianus  rescripsit.  *4) 

This  last  passage  contains,  it  is  true,  only  an  individual  im- 
perial decision;  but,  it  testifies  loudly  and  clearly  how  greatly  the 
then  Roman  laws  inclined  to  lean  to  the  side  of  non-confiscation  in 
case  of  suicide,  if  only  some  one  other  reason  for  the  commission 
of  the  action  could  be  discovered  or  urged,  some  reason  exclusive  of 
the  „Conscientia  (admissi)  criminis. u Which  remark  leads  us  on  to 
a further  restriction  of  the  above  law. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  thus  not  deemed  necessary  to  prove 
the  suicide’s  actual  guilt,  after  he  had  departed  under  the  circumstances 
previously  specified,  the  corpus  juris  civilis,  on  the  other  hand, 
permitted  the  relatives  or  lawful  heirs  of  such  a suicide  to  have  his 
cause  tried  themselves,  if  they  were  willing  to  do  so;  and,  if  they 
could  and  did  succeed  in  establishing  his  innocence,  notwithstanding 
the  charge  of  presumptive  guilt  which  his  deed  was  taken  to  have 
preferred  against  him:  then  confiscation  did  not  take  place,  but, 
rather,  his  will  remained  valid,  or,  his  property  reverted  to  his  right- 
ful heirs. 

Passage  in  proof.  „De  illo  videamus,  si  quis  conscita  morte, 
nulla just  a causa  praecedente , in  reatu  decesserit:  an,  si  parati 
fuerint  heredes  causam  suscipere,  et  innocentem  defunctum  ostendere, 
audiendi  sint:  nec  prius  bona  in  fiscum  cogenda  sint,  quam  si  de 
crimine  fuerit  probatum:  an  vero  publicanda  sunt.  Sed  Divus  Pius 
Modesto  Taurino  rescripsit,  si  parati  sint  heredes  defensiones  susci- 


*)  Dig.  lib.  49,  tit  14,  lex  45,  $.2.  It  is  a passage  from  Paulus.  *)Dig. 
lib.  48,  tit.  21,  lex.  3,  1.  a)  Ibid.  $.  3.  4)  Dig.  lib.  28,  tit  3,  lex  6,  $-7. 

*)  Dig.  lib.  48,  tit  21,  lex  3,  $.  5. 
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pere:  non  me  bona  ptMicanda , niti  de  crimme  fuerit  proba- 
tion." *)  — 

Such  being,  that,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn  And  to 
judge,  the  real  state  of  the  fiscal  law  in  the  corpus  juris  civilis  as 
regards  suicide,  I will  venture  to  make  a few  simple  and  brief  ge- 
neral remarks,  ere  we  proceed  to  the  ritual  features  contained  in  the 
Justinian  Code. 

It  was,  as  we  saw  in  $.  34,  according  to  the  general  spirit 
also  of  ancient  Greek  custom  and  law  that  the  citizen,  as  we  here 
likewise  find,  should  have  a presumptively  or  proveably  legitimate 
and  (morally,  after  antique  paganic  notions)  innocent  cause  or  reason 
for  self-destruction,'  and  not  a presumptively  or  proveably  unlawful 
or  criminal  one.  — Supposing,  now,  property  to  have  become  de 
jure  forfeited  to  the  Fiscus  by  some  crime  or  other,  suicide  was 
now  no  longer,  as  it  formerly  had  been,  to  remain  a means  in  the 
power  and  will  of  the  individual  for  a successful  rescue  of  such  pro- 
perty; and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  cannot  exist  any  valid  reason 
for  allowing  a criminal  to  paralyze  entirely  the  arm  of  justice,  as 
far  as  his  property  is  concerned,  by  voluntarily  hovering  away 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  life.  Thus  much  we  would  say  decidedly  in 
favor  and  defence  of  the  above  laws.  — But,  was  it  rational  or  just 
to  take  for  granted  that  any  person  who  merely  stood  arraigned  Dor 
some  heavy  misdeed,  and  voluntarily  destroyed  himself  prior  to  actual 
trial  and  conviction,  had  really  committed  suicide  from  a conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  though  no  other  motive  for  his  action  should  be  dis- 
coverable? Doubtless,  the  English  legal  axiom  which,  if  I mistake 
not,  considers  every  one  innocent,  until  tried  and  convicted,  is  nobler 
in  the  abstract  (but,  inasmuch  as  our  English  law  (vide  Beet.  V) 
punishes  suicide  in  and  by  itself,  this  parallel  would,  perhaps,  net 
be  here  quite  fair).  It  is,  namely,  possible  that  an  innocent  person, 
jf  of  an  over-sensitive  mind,  an  exceedingly  excitable  nervous  system, 
by  temperament  prone  to  melancholy,  or,  by  temper  rasb  and  haughty, 
and  indignant  at  being,  though  transiently,  dragged  publicly  into  a 
false  fight  and  position,  might  become  reduced  to  such  despondency 
or  spurred  into  such  desperation  as  would,  considering  the  then  Bo- 
man  notions  of  the  permissibility  and  nobleness  of  suicide,  induce 
him  to  prefer  death  by  his  own  hand  to  the  annoyances  and  igno- 


*)  Dig.  lib.  48,  tit.  21,  $.  8. 
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mimes  of  & public  trial  with  its  paraphernalia,  and  to  the  subjection 
to  the  anticipated  partiality  of  judicial  functionaries,  and  to  the  ex- 
posure to  the  existent  imperfections  of  a criminal  code.  And,  surely, 
suchlike  might  ever  and  anon  have  taken  place  in  the  imperial  ages 
of  Rome,  when  the  official  wardens  of  the  law  were  often  so  venal, 
cowardly,  severe,  prejudiced,  cruel,  or  impotent  opposite  to  a slavish 
Senate  and  a tyrannical  Caesar.  Let  us,  by  way  of  exemplifications 
from  modem  story,  think  of  Judge  Jeffries  or  the  Coup  d’Etat  in 
France  some  few  years  ago ! — In  many  instances,  therefore,  greater 
justice  would  have,  doubtless,  lain  on  the  side  of  even  still  greater 
mildness,  vis.  of  giving  the  suicide  invariably  the  benefit  of  every 
possible  doubt.  — Yet,  if  we  take  the  law  we  mentioned  last  into 
due  consideration,  both  the  rationality  and  the  equity  of  the  corpus 
juris  civilis  in  this  fiscal  matter  must,  I humbly  assume,  be  admitted* 

2.  Ritually. 

Those,  but  they  only,  who  had  presumptively  destroyed  them- 
selves „mala  conscientiaa  s.  „conscicntia  criminis  capitalist  and  had 
not  been  proved  by  their  relatives  not  to  have  done  so,  were  also 
forbidden  to  be  privately  or  domestically  mourned,  i.  e.  by  external 
marks,  e.  g.  putting  on  black  garments,  laying  off’  precious  ornaments, 
abstaining  from  frequenting  public  spectacles,  etc.,  though  such  mourn- 
ing was  in  all  other  cases,  time  immemorial,  a sort  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  female  relatives  more  especially. 

Passage  in  proof.  „Non  solent  autem  lugeri,  ut  Neratius  {who 
is  said  to  have  lived  under  Trajan)  ait,  hostes,  vel  perduefikmis  dam- 
nati:  nec  suspendiosi,  nec  qui  manus  sib*  intolerant,  non  taedio  vitae* 
sed  mala  conscientia. u *)  Here,  again,  consequently  the  mention  la 
not  of  suicides  as  such  who,  we  are  assured  in  the  same  breath* 
might  be  mourned  in  the  usual  solemn  manner.  The  specified  sui- 
cides were  considered  as  „ infames  a,  since  the  whole  titolus,  in  which 
this  passage  occurs,  treats  „de  his,  qui  notantur  tofamia. u Whether* 
however,  suspendiosi  are  here  put  separately,  so  that  the  meaning  is 
they  under  aU  circumstances , and  the  non  taedio  — mala  conscientia 
apply  only  to  nec  qui  etc.,  I do  not  feel  quite  sure  (vide,  however* 
what  was  said  on  this  passage  already  on  p.  183  of  this  $).  I 
rather  incline  to  refer  the  non  taedio  etc*  also  to  the  suspendiosi* 
for  the  reason  there  given* 


i)  Deg.  lib.  m,  tit.  2,  lex  11,  $.  3. 
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More  remarkable  and  startling,  however,  than  the  above  luctus 
interdictio  is  what  follows  in  the  identical  passage.  „Si  quis  ergo, 
post  hiyusmodi  exitum  mariti,  nuptum  se  collocaverit , infamia  nota- 
bitar.  Notatur  etiam,  qui  earn  duxit,  sed  si  sciens:  ignorantia  enim 
excusatur  non  juris,  sed  facti.  Excnsatnr,  qui  jussu  ejus,  in  cujus 
potestate  erat,  duxerit : et  ipse,  qui  passus  est  ducere,  notatur.  Utrum- 
qne  recte:  nam  et  qui  obtemperavit,  venia  dignus  est:  et  qui  passus 
est  ducere,  notari  ignominia.*  Why  thus?  Were  such  espousals  to 
be  considered  a species  of  adultery  or  bigamy,  because  the  former 
union  had  not  been,  in  a certain  sense,  naturally  dissolved,  and,  con- 
sequently, not,  at  it  were,  really  dissolved?  But,  such  hyper-refin- 
ing would  manifestly  apply  with  equal  force  to  every  species  of 
suicide  without  distinction.  At  all  events,  howsoever  harsh  and  even 
unjust  such  a legal  measure  may  appear,  when  we  consider  the  ex- 
treme laxity  into  which  all  matrimonial  matters  had  fallen  during  the 
Tule  of  the  Pagan  Caesars,  it  again  does  not  touch  suicide  as  mere 
suicide. 

Of  the  non-burial  or  ignominious  burial  of  suicides  as  such  there 
is  nowhere  any  vestige  in  the  corpus  juris  civilis;  just  as  little,  as 
far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  therein  aught  decreed  about 
even  the  non-burial  or  ignominious  burial  of  even  those  who  had 
destroyed  themselves  so  as  to  incur  confiscation  of  property.  There- 
fore, the  characteristic  new  anti  - suicidal  element  in  the  Justinian 
Code,  as  compared  with  the  laws  e.  g.  under  Cicero  and  Tiberius, 
is  of  a pre-eminently  fiscal,  not  a ritual,  character,  and,  ere  we 
conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject,  a merely  chronological  question 
may  be  of  some  little  interest  and  importance:  at  what  exact  period 
Or  under  which  Emperor  did  the  above  specified  fiscal  alteration  in 
Roman  legislation  take  place? 

It  would  appear  to  be  anything  but  easy  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion with  accuracy  and  certainty:  thence,  it  has  been  answered  by 
different  legal  and  historical  writers  very  differently.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, to  fix  upon  one  writer  to  whose  acuteness  and  trustworthiness 
on  most  points  of  this  description  we  Englishmen  are  very  justly 
accustomed  to  att&ch  considerable  weight,  Gibbon  inclines  to  fix  upon 
Domitian  as  the  originator  of  the  said  change,  but  is  not  sure , and 
does  not  support  his  conjecture  by  authorities  of  any  kind.  *)  „The 

*)  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  44  (vide,  however,  what  we  ahall  have  to  §ay  in 
Sect.  V.). 
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exquisite  avarice  and  cruelty  of  Domitian  appear  to  have  deprived 
the  unfortunate  of  this  last  consolation*  (i.  e.  of  killing  themselves 
with  impunity),  and  it  was  still  denied  even  by  the  clemency  of  the 
Antonines.*  Others  have  fixed  upon  Antoninus  Pius;  others,  again, 
upon  Hadrian:  among  the  latter  Wachter  and  Rein  who  seem  to 
me,  as  far  as  I may  be  allowed  to  form  an  opinion  on  so  critical 
a question,  by  far  most  likely  to  he  in  the  right 

First  of  all,  no  such  fiscal  law  existed  under  Tiberius,  as  we 
learnt  from  Tacitus  and  Dion  Cassius.  Secondly,  it  did  not  exist 
under  Nero,  as  we  may  gather  from  an  incidental  hint  in  Tacitus.1) 
Thirdly,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  any  intimation  of  its  introduc- 
tion under  the  reigns  of  Nero’s  successors , viz.  — to  he  silent 
about  the  short  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  Vitcllius  — Vespasianus,  Titus, 
Domitian,  Nerva.  Fourthly,  we  have  every  reason  for  assuming  that 
what  Tacitus  calls  „pretium  festinandi*  was  still  valid  and  customary 
under  the  rule  of  Trajan ; at  least,  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  younger 
Pliny’s  various  narratives  of  suicides  committed  under  Trajan’s  reign, 
some  of  them  cases  of  jurisconsults  themselves,  convey  anything  hut 
a hint  of  this  Emperor’s  having  in  any  manner  interfered  with  the 
previously  existent  laws  on  suicide.  Nay,  that  writer’s  circumstantial 
narrative  in  epistola  9 of  lib.  HI.  expressly  instructs  us  that  under 
Trajan  the  continuing  of  a suit  against  one  already  deceased,  upon 
which  procedure,-  nevertheless,  the  anti-suicidal  fiscal  law  under  men- 
tion is  essentially  based,  was  rarely  resorted  to,  though  it  would 
have  been  legal.  Fifthly,  nevertheless,  the  change  at  issue  was  in- 
troduced by  imperial  ordonnances  (constitutiones),  as  Ulpian  expressly 
informs  us  in  a passage  I have  quoted  in  full  two  or  three  pages 
previously.  Sixthly,  it  is  certain  from  the  rescript  of  Hadrianus  which 
I have  also  given  in  full  ibid,  (the  one  referring  to  a father  who, 
arraigned  for  having  killed  his  own  son,  had  destroyed  himself)  that 
the  specified  change  really  did  exist  at  that  time.  Seventhly,  the 
rescripts  of  Hadrian,  designate  of  the  existence  of  the  law  under 
discussion,  are  the  earliest  ones  occurring  in  the  Pandects.  Eighthly, 
all  the  passages  from  jurisconsults  which  imply  the  existence  of 
the  said  legal  fiscal  anti -suicidal  innovation,  belong  to  such  juris- 
consults (their  names  have  already  occurred  to  us)  as  lived  and 
wrote  after  Hadrian,  viz.  under  Septimus  Severus,  Alexander  Se- 


*)  Ann.  XVI,  c.  17;  cf.  ibid,  the  gopibos  egos  iohUm.tf 
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veins  etc.  Finally,  we  shall  immediately  learn  with  certainty  that 
Hadrian  took  special  pains  to  regulate  and  define  the  law  in  regard 
to  attempted,  or  consummated,  suicide  on  the  part  of  soldiers  at  all 
events.  And,  it  may  be  worthy  of  note  here  that  Gibbon  himself 
in  a far  earlier  portion  of  the  identical  chapter  remarks:  ^Hadrian 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  assumed,  without  disguise,  the 
plenitude  of  legislative  power.  And  this  innovation,  so  agreeable  to 
his  active  mind,  was  countenanced  by  the  patience  of  the  times, 
and  his  long  absence  from  the  seat  of  government.*  — If,  however, 
he  was  in  error  about  Domitian,  what  he  says  about  the  Antonines 
was,  perhaps,  somewhat  superfluous;  for,  what  Hadrian  had  fixed 
on  this  point  Antoninus  Pius  merely  expressly  adopted,  and  all  his 
successors  simply  accepted. 

Appendix.  On  attempted not  consummated,  suicide. 

Prior  to  the  laws  contained  in  the  corpus  juris  civilis,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  attempted  suicide  was  punished  by 
the  Romans.  Nor  was,  according  to  the  Justinian  Code,  the  attempt 
at  suicide  per  se  punished  at  all,  i.  e.  supposing  a person  to  have 
had  a just  or  non -criminal  reason  for  making  such  an  attempt 
Passage  in  proof.  „Sic  autem  hoc  distinguitur,  interesse  qua  ex 
causa  quis  sibi  mortem  conscivit:  sicuti  cum  quaeritur,  an  is,  qui 
sibi  manus  intulit,  et  non  perpetravit,  debeat  puniri,  quasi  de  se 
sententiam  detulit?  nam  omnimodo  puniendus  est,  nisi  taedio  vitae , 
vel  impatientia  alicajus  doloris  coactus  est  hoc  facere . Et  merito, 
si  sine  causa  sibi  manus  intulit,  puniendus  est:  qui  enim  sibi  non 
pepercit,  multo  minus  alii  parcet*  *) 

But,  it  follows  pretty  naturally,  and,  indeed,  quite  necessarily 
from  what  we  have  previously  stated,  that,  if  anybody,  having  been 
surprised  over  or  arraigned  for  a capital  crime,  attempted  self-des- 
truction, such  attempt,  just  like  the  actual  accomplishment,  could 
not  but  be  presumed  an  admission  of  guilt,  so  that  the  punishment 
for  the  crime  supposed  to  be  thus  admitted  or  confessed  was  inflicted 
upon  him  who  had  made  the  attempt  And  this,  nothing  more  than 
this,  is  the  veritable  import  of  the  last  sentence  in  the  above  quo- 
tation, though  it  has  by  some  writers  been  interpreted  into  a direct 
declaration  of  the  criminality  of  and  penal  dealing  with  every  suicidal 
attempt  (vide,  however,  what  has  been  said  in  §.  6,  p.  56). 


*)  Dig.  lib.  48,  tit  21,  lex  8,  8-  *• 
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However,  the  case  of  the  soldier,  and  of  him  only,  stands  out 
exceptionally  and  peculiarly  as  regards  Roman  legislation  on  attempted 
suicide.  If  he  attempted  suicide  from  any  motive  disconnected  from 
his  actual  profession,  he  was  merely  ignominiously  dismissed  the 
service;  but,  if  he,  without  assigning,  or  pretending  to,  any  motive 
or  reason  except  satiety  of  military  servitude , had  attempted  self- 
destruction  for  the  sole  purpose  and  with  the  sole  object  of  getting 
rid  of  the  burden  of  his  military  duties,  he  was  punished  with  death. 

Passages  in  proof.  „Qui  se  vulneravit,  vel  alias  mortem  sibi 
conscivit,  Imperator  Hadrian  us  rescripsit,  ut  modus  ejus  rei  statutus 
sit,  ut  si  impatientia  doloris,  aut  taedio  vitae,  aut  morbo,  aut  furore, 
aut  pudore  mod  maluit:  non  animadvertatur  in  eum,  sed  ignommia 
mittatur:  si  nihil  tale  praetendat,  capite  puniatur.“*)  „ Miles,  qui 
sibi  manus  intulit,  nec  factum  peregit,  nisi  impatientia  doloris,  aut 
morbi,  luctusve  alicujus,  vel  ali&  causa  fecerit,  capite  puniendus  est: 
alias  cum  ignommia  mittendus  est“ 2) 

The  rationale  of  this  specifically  military  legislative  procedure 
was,  I think,  about  as  follows.  We  have  seen  already  in  the  first 
Chapter  of  this  Section  and  in  the  previous  § that,  in  general,  ci- 
tizenship was  regarded  in  classic  antiquity  almost  as  higher  than 
manship , if  I may  thus  express  myself,  and  that*  a human  being 
was  deemed,  in  a certain  sense,  the  property  of  the  State.  And 
now  and  here  we  must  only  add  that  the  soldier  was,  and  is  to  a 
certain  extent  among  ourselve^now-a-days,  more  specially  viewed  as 
having  sold  his  life  by  contract  to  the  State : for  the  State,  not  for 
himself,  he  was  to  fight;  in  the  service  of  the  State  he  was  to 
suffer  the  thread  of  his  life  to  be  torn  or  gnawed  in  twain,  and 
was  not  to  presume  to  cirt  it  asunder  of  his  own  accord  and  free 
will,  particularly  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  casting  off  the  obli- 
gations under  which  his  military  oath,  his  great  „ sacrament*,  had 
laid  him.  It  is  true,  an  attempt  at  suicide  might  indicate  contempt 
of  life,  and,  on  one  hand,  the  soldier  above  all  others  may  be  said 
to  stand  in  need  of  such  life- contempt  in  thought,  feeling,  action; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Army  requires  all  its  men,  a General 
must  be  able  to  reckon  upon  the  numerical  completeness  of  the 
forces  under  his  command  and  at  his  disposition,  and,  therefore, 


*)  Dig.  lib.  49,  til.  16,  lex.  6,  §.  7 (de  re  militari). 
20,  lex  38,  $•  12. 


*)  Dig.  lib.  48,  tit. 
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the  suicide  of  a soldier,  from  whatsoever  motive } might  easily  be- 
come a contagious  example  to  his  comrades,  and  thus  prove  disor- 
ganizing and  dangerous.  Consequently,  dismissal  from  the  service 
appears  a measure  both  justifiable  and  expedient.  Furthermore,  if 
a soldier  made  an  attempt  upon  his  own  life  simply  and  solely  in 
order  to  rid  himself  of  the  duties  or  the  hardships  of  his  military 
task,  his  attempt  was  not  only  an  acted  proclamation  that  he  was 
not  happy,  not  only  a silent  satire  upon,  or  indirect  insult  to,  his 
profession  and  position,  but,  as  it  were,  a rebellious  act,  an  individual 
mutiny  against  the  contract  into  which  he  had  either  voluntarily 
entered,  or  had  been  forced  by  „the  powers  that  be“;  it  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  an  attempt  at  deserting  — for  one  cannot  kill  one’s 
self  without  deserting  - , and  upon  desertion  stood  the  punishment 
of  death.  At  all  events,  such  a desperate  declaration  of  overwhelm- 
ing dislike  could  not  but  appear  to  the  then-Imperators  deserving 
of  punishment  in  the  measure  in  which  it  was  disheartening  or 
dia-inspiriting  to  the  fellow-soldiers. 
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SECOND  SECTION. 

BARBARIC  PAGANISM. 


§.  36.  PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

Thus  leaving  Paganism  in  its  most  intellectual  and  fascinating 
forms  behind  us,  we  will  now  glance  also,  though  more  rapidly,  at 
some  of  its  ruder  and  more  desolate,  often  even  disgustful,  phases, 
ere  we  proceed  to  make  acquaintance,  systematically  and  continuously, 
with  documents  which  will  afford  to  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  our 
way  more  clearly,  and  of  reasoning  to  some  more  thorough  purpose. 

We  have  already  in  §.  14,  to  which  the  reader  is  again  referred 
for  sundry  items  which  he  might  otherwise  expect  to  find  in  this 
Section,  taken  occasion  in  passing  to  assert,  urge,  and  draw  infe- 
rences from,  the  prevalence  of  the  phenomenon,  the  frequency  of 
the  commission,  of  suicide  among  (almost?)  every  known  people 
and  tribe  of  ancient  and  modern  Heathendom,  in  (almost?)  every 
Bbape  and  nuance  of  unclassic  Paganism,  whether  civilized  or  savage. 
It  did  not,  however,  seem  then  advisable  to  enter  into  many  spe- 
cifications, and  much  less  could  it  be  supposed  to  constitute  any 
portion  of  our  task  to  assign  such  tenets  and  notions  as  connected 
or  connect  themselves  with  the  fact  and  act  under  discussion  among 
such  peoples  and  tribes:  which  labor  the  due  order  of  things  here 
prescribes  to  us.  Yet,  w;e  shall  find  ourselves  compelled  to  leave 
many  uncertainties  hanging  around  this  part  of  our  Treatise,  partly, 
in  consequence  of  the  imperfectness  of  most  of  the  sources  from 
which  our  information  will  have  to  be  extracted,  and,  partly,  from 
the  difficulty  I individually  have  experienced  in  even  falling  in  with 
them,  let  alone,  in  making  aught  resembling  a critical  use  of  them. 

In,  perhaps,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  need- 
fill  or  pertinent  data  for  the  various  notional  conceptions  of  Barbaric 
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Paganism  as  regards  our  theme  are  either  entirely  lost,  or  extremely 
scanty,  or  not  easily  procurable.  We  doubt  not,  each  and  all  of 
the  so-called  barbaric  races , both  ancient  and  modern , howsoever 
light  they  may  weigh  in  the  balance  of  what  is  strictly  termed 
mental  culture,  had,  or  have,  likewise  their  moralists,  philosophers, 
legislators,  priests,  guides,  teachers,  i.  e.  certain  orders  and  classes 
of  men  (Druids,  Magi,  Incas,  Soothsayers,  or  whatsoever  strange 
names,  to  us  more  or  less  unintelligible  and  often  almost  unpro- 
nounceable, may  chance  to  have  attached,  or  still  to  attach,  to  them 
among  the  various  savage  or  half- civilized  tribes  of  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  Australia,  or  Europe),  whose  peculiar  privilege  and  pro- 
vince consisted  in  enacting,  promulgating,  upholding  religious  laws, 
theorems,  systems,  traditions,  superstitions,  customs. • But,  firstly,  the 
whirlwind  of  time  has  rudely  swept  away  those  leaves,  and  the 
lapse  of  * ages  has  gradually  worn  away  those  stones , upon  which 
their  teachings  and  enactments  had  been  inscribed  or  engraven.  Se- 
condly, oral  tradition,  flowing  on  from  generation  to  generation 
through  more  or  less  circuitous  and  troubled  channels,  enables  us 
to  judge  only  very  imperfectly,  by  backward-inferences  from  estab- 
lished practices  to  notional  conceptions,  of  the  precise  nature  of 
originally  accepted  tenets.  Thirdly,  where  a copious  native  literature 
is  still  extant,  opinions  and  precepts  are  embodied  in  works  with 
the  language  of  which  comparatively  few  European  scholars  are 
familiar,  so  that  we  have  to  rely  implicitly  upon  the  correctness 
and  fidelity  of  the  translations  and  extracts  with  which  they  have 
thought  proper  to  favor  us.  Fourthly,  if  we  are  now  and  then  able 
to  superadd,  as  supplemental  means  of  information,  accounts  of  oc- 
casional travellers,  or  of  professional  Missionaries,  some  caution,  I 
Imagine,  is  needed  in  accepting  it  Mere  travellers,  when  they  wan- 
der more  or  less  hurriedly  through  some  far-away  and  little  known 
country,  whether  from  sheer  love  of  novelty  and  adventure,  or  bent 
upon  objects  of  private  business  and  enterprise , or  in  the  service  of 
some  scientific  society  and  interest,  can  rarely  be  supposed  to  care 
over-much  about  such  a comparatively  secondary  and  isolated  ques- 
tion as  the  one  occupying  us  might  easily  appear  io  them,  even 
though  they  should  make  sundry  enquiries  into  prominent  points  of 
religion  or  policy;  and,  therefore,  such  meagre  and  allusive  com- 
munications as  occasionally  occur  In  their  Travels  on  our  special 
topic  must  be  viewed  often  rather  as  anecdotes  and  surmises  than 
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as  well-substantiated  facts  or  clearly  defined  theories.  Nor  can  this 
matter  be  supposed  to  stand  very  much  better  with  those  Journals 
and  Letters  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  Missionaries  which  con- 
stitute so  considerable,  and  in  many  respects  so  interesting,  instruct 
tive,  and  important  a portion  of  modern  literature  in  regard  to  va- 
rious less  frequented  lands  and  imperfectly  known  peoples.  On  the 
intelligence  and  credibility  in  general  of  the  Catholic  Worthies  of 
this  description,  more  especially  those  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits, 
with  their  well-known  propagandism  in  China,  Japan,  India,  and 
America,  the  reader  may  glean  many  hints  from  e.  g.  those  im- 
partial biographical  and  critical  notices  which  Prescott  has  appended 
to  his  Histories  of  the  Conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  No  doubt, 
their  zeal  and  bigotry  sometimes  blinded  them,  and  their  unfortu- 
nate system  of  accommodation  and  indulgence  in  „pious  frauds4* 
occasionally  deceived  them  themselves,  and,  consequently,  made  them 
deceive  their  readers  at  home.  And,  as  regards  our  modem  Pro- 
testant missionaries,  educated  at  Basel,  Berlin,  London,  etc.,  whose 
letters  and  diaries  we  find  communicated  in  the  various  Missionary 
Magazines  and  other  organs  of  religious  societies,  I do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  neither  the  natural  abilities  nor  the  acquired  culture 
of  very  many  of  them  — of  course,  there  are  most  unquestionable 
and  exemplary  individual  exceptions  — fit  them  for  forming  a cor- 
rect and  complete  human  and  scholarlike  estimate  of  those  systems 
of  Paganism  and  phenomena  of  Idolatry  which  they  have  been  sent 
forth  to  do  battle  against  and  to  dispel.  A sort  of  romantic  crusad- 
ing piety  and  enthusiasm  is  often  the  very  opposite  of  healthy 
clear-sightedness,  and  mere  ejaculations  of  horror  over  superstitious 
tenets  and  idolatrous  practices  often  yield  as  little  genuine  intellec- 
tual information  as  mere  statistical  tables  about  the  numbers  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  attend  at  church  or  school,  or  even  receive 
baptism  and  communion,  yield  genuine  spiritual  information. 

Therefore,  though  it  would  have  been  not  only  one-sided,  but 
altogether  unjustifiable , if  I had  left  any  marked  phase  of  unclassic 
Paganism  entirely  undiscussed  in  this  humble  historico-ethical  Trea- 
tise, the  reader  must  be  fully  prepared  for  finding  in  the  present 
Section  much  of  what  is  more  or  less  fragmentical  and  uncertain. 
Yet,  I shall  endeavor  rather  to  do  justice  to  what  I introduce  th^n 
to  introduce  what  I should  be  less  able  to  do  justice  to,  i.  e.  to 
give  rather  multum  than  multa.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I am 
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quite  ready  to  admit  that  a wider  range  of  reading  on  my  own 
part  in  regard  to  this  department  of  my  subject  would,  doubtless, 
have  rendered  the  gaps  fewer,  and  the  short -comings  less  percep- 
tible, than  they  will  prove  to  be. 

But,  ere  we  enter  upon  our  rapid,  though  tedious,  circumnavi- 
gation, I will  direct  attention  to  one  peculiar  distinction  and  essential 
difference  between  classical  pagan  moral  philosophy  and  many  of 
those  barbaric  religious  systems,  if  systems  they  can  be  called, 
which  will  in  this  Section  present  themselves  to  our  notice.  Whereas, 
namely,  the  Greek  and  *Roman  writers  viewed  suicide  at  the  utmost 
as  a human  right } an  undoubted  privilege  by  the  using  of  which 
the  ills  and  discomforts  of  the  present  life-  might  be  escaped  from, 
a decorous  means  of  self-deliverance  from  temporal  evils,  a deed  of 
philosophical  heroism  or  physical  nerve  which  the  Divinity  might 
be  presumed  to  sanction,  and  Reason  be  affirmed  even  to  command  : 
suicide,  on  the  contrary,  assumed,  and  in  part  still  assumes,  under 
the  teaching  of  sundry  barbaric  creeds  the  developed  character  of 
a reUgvu*  rite , a path  leading  on  to  greater  extra-terrestrial  bliss, 
a deed  unto  which  a sure  divine  recompense  is  vouchsafed  in  a fu- 
ture state  of  existence,  a thing  especially  well -pleasing  and  even 
meritorious  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Godhead,  and  as  such  not 
only  permitted  and  vindicated,  but  even  promulgated  and  prescribed. 

§.  37.  PEOPLES  IN  ASIA. 

L The  ancient  Persians. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  in  the  previous  Section  (vide 
pp.  48 — 50  of  §.  25)  we  had  to  speak  of  a certain  Pamphylian 
(this  word  = all  tribes  or  men,  is  already  etymologically  somewhat 
vague)  Er  whom  Plato  (mythically)  introduces  into  his  Polida  as 
testifying,  apparently  at  least,  about  the  punishment  of  suicide  in 
a future  world.  Among  the  various  surmises,  now,  touching  the 
probable  personality  of  the  said  revelator,  there  exists  one  which 
identifies  him  with  the  ancient  Persian  founder  of  religion  and  law- 
giver, Zerdutsch,  Zarathustro,  Zoroaster. *)  Recently  the  acute  Prof. 


*)  Vide  Kleoker’i  Kttfyrag  IB.  I,  2$.  I,  p.  371,  and  0.  H, 

jp.  Hi  12  with  the  notes,  where  this  conjecture  is  traced  as  far  back  as 
Semens  Alexandrinus. 
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Korttim  *)  has  without  any  hesitation  adopted  it,  and  endeavored  to 
support  it  by  etymological  analogy.  He,  namely,  considers  Er  to 
hang  together  with  Iran , the  well-known  ancient  name  of  Persia  or, 
at  least,  of  a part  thereof  (according  to  Jnstinus,  Ariana  was  =s 
Persia , and  Aria  the  appellation  of  a particular  Persian  province, 
whereas  Herodot,  lib.  VII,  c.  62,  calls  the  Medes  specifically  Arums ; 
and  some  of  the  interpreters  of  this  last  passage  incline  to  assume 
that  the  entire  Zend  people  as  such  bore  the  said  name),  Sbicrlanb, 
Eeris  meaning  the  faithful,  the  honorable  (compare,  indeed,  the 
German  <$$re,  t)C$r  in  this  respect),  so  that  Er  would  signify  merely 
the  man  of'  Iran,  and  thence  he  calls  the  myth  at  issue  right  out 
gSRptyoff  bee  Sraniete  Sotoaflrr."  Leaving,  however,  this  ingenious 
conjecture  to  its  own  merits,  we  pass  on  to  observe  that  in  refe- 
rence to  Phaedo  also  ancient  Greek  anti-suioidal  teaching  has  been 
placed  in  a still  more  direct  connexion  with  Zoroasterism , via.  in 
the  following  manner. 

Olympiodor  (vide  §.  32)  had  declared  the  Aporreta,  of  which 
Sokrates  had  made  mention,  to  be  reducible  to  Orphic  teachings, 
and  had  expounded,  in  an  unfathomably  absurd-fashion,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Orpheus,  there  were  four  successive  realms,  that  of  Uranus, 
Kronos,  Jupiter  and  Bacchus,  which  respectively  symbolized  four 
stages  of  religious  or  moral  progress : the  theoretic,  cathartic,  politic 
and  ethic  virtues.  However,  he  does  not  refer  his  readers  to  Zo- 
roaster on  this  occasion,  though  he  does  so  in  various  other  parts 
of  his  commentary. 2)  But  Marsilius  Ficinus,  whilst  also  tracing  the 
anti-suicidal  opinions  of  Philolaos  and  Sokrates  to  Orphism,  proceeds 
to  say:  „ Plotinus  follows  these  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  mysteries, 
commences  with  a Zoroastric  passage  (primam  claUsulam  texens 
carmine  Zoroastris),  and  argues  as  follows. Judging,  now,  from 
the  entire  context,  the  said  Zoroastric  passage  must  have  been  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  „man  is  not  to  compel  the  soul  to  emigrate 
out  of  the  body.46  And,  indeed,  on  turning  to  those  strange  pro- 
ductions which  have  reached  us  under  the  title  of  „chaldaic  oracles 
of  Zoroaster66 , or  „magica  oracula66 , we  find  in  the  10th  section 
which  treats  of  od>pa,  SvdpaMtoc  those  very  words:8) 


0 ©ffatyle  ©tie djenianM , 1854;  ».  I,  pp.  276  and  294,  Kitm,  and  ©.  H, 
p.  281.  Vide  Finckh  1.  c.  p.  223  s.  v.  ko^iov.  ®)  Lines  274—276  in  the 
edition  given  by  Joannes  Clericus  in  his  Opera  Philosophica,  edit.  1726,  T.  IL 
And  vide  his  notae,  p,  349. 
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Mi]  nytOpa  [AoXuyigc,  (teWvg < *o  ^miceJov, 

Mi]  ££aS^c,  tva  pi]  e£touaa  Sftg  ti* 

Bt7]  oxt  Qdijia  XtTOvrtuv  <|>uXat  xaftaptoraxat. 

Clericus,  in  bis  notes  as  referred  to  at  the  foot  of  page  5, 
says  in  reference  to  these  lines  what  follows.  „Pletho  et  Psellus 
(these,  by  the  by,  were  two  Greeks  who  in  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies penned  commentaries  on  the  Oracola  Chaldaica,  which  com- 
mentaries 1 have  never  seen,  bat  with  which,  since  e.  g.  Pletho  had 
as  one  of  the  Greek  fugitives  found  an  asylum  in  North  Italy,  Fi- 
cinus  was  doubtless  perfectly  familiar)  hunc  et  sequentem  versum 
explicant  de  corpora,  cui  ante  fatum  valedici  nolebant  Chaldaei,  uti 
nec  Plotonici.  Bog,  nempe,  vi  aUena , nam  sibi  vim  inferre  vetabant 
Platonici  post  Chaldaeos,  ut  adparet  ex  antecedentibus  versibus.* 
Having  stated  this  much  historically,  we  merely  make  three  passing 
remarks.  In  the  first  place,  there  can,  I presume,  be  no  doubt  at 
all  about  the  fact  that  these  same  Oracles  which  bear  the  name  of 
Zoroaster  are  of  a much  later  age  than  Zoroaster’s  time,  i.  e.  the 
6th  or  5th  cent  a.  C.,  and  are,  in  point  of  fact,  a mere  fabrication, 
of  Platonico- Greek . origin,  I presume.1)  In  the  second  place,  in 
the  writings  of  classical  antiquity,  as  everybody  must  know  who 
has  paid  any  attention  to  the  matter,  such  strange  and  puzzling  con- 
fusions and  contradictions  occur  about  Zoroaster  that  even  the  mere 
chronological  divergences  would  seem  to  force  upon  us  the  conclu- 
sion that  Greek  and  Roman  authors  really  speak  of  at  the  least  two 
distinctly  different  personages  under  one  and  the  same  name.  And, 
finally,  whether  or  not  there  be  any  truth  in  ancient  accounts  about 
a Zoroaster’s  having  contributed  some  of  the  elements  to  Pythago- 
ras’ anti  - suicidal  teachings,  it  is  certain,  as  I can  testify  after  a 
careful  perusal  of  Eleuker’s  re-translation  of  Anquetil  du  Perron’s 
French  version  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  that  in  it  aught  even  resembling 
an  interdiction  of  self-destruction  would  be  sought  for  in  vain,  un- 
less one  should  have  inclined  to  Platonize  or  Gnosticize  or  Evan- 
gelize some  particular  of  the  Zoroastric  ethical  trilogy  (purity  in 
thought,  word  and  deed)  after  a most  extraordinary  fashion  which 
has  remained  unknown  to  me. 


*)  Cf.  Creuser’f  notes  in  his  Plotinus,  vol.  Ill,  p.  81,  where  observe  the 
reUeraud  cautious  „posset.tt  He  had  before  him  Gale’s  edit,  which  I have 
not  been  able  to  inspect. 
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Therefore,  gladly  quitting  such  dark  ground,  we  will  proceed 
to  notice  sundry  other  ancient  communications  which  are  in  an  his* 
torical  point  of  view  somewhat  interesting,  though  they  should  fail 
to  yield  us  any  real  light. 

In  the  extant  portions  of  the  detailed  and  probably  somewhat 
noYelistic  account  which,  presumptively  in  the  1st  cent.  p.  C.,  Our- 
tius  penned  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  said  Latin 
historian  lets  the  Persian  Satrap  Nabarzanes  address  Darius  thus.1) 
„Fortium  virorum  est,  magis  mortem  contemnere,  quam  odisse  vi- 
tam.  Saepe  taedio  laboris  ad  vilitatem  sui  compelluntnr  ignavi:  at 
nihil  virtus  inexpertum  omittit.  Itaque  ultimum  omnium  mors  est, 
ad  quam  non  pigre  ire  satis  est.tt  Which  same  speech  wears  a sort 
of  anti  - suicidal  complexion.  Indeed,  it  is  extremely  like  what  we 
have  found  e.  g.  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  and  in  Euripides’  He- 
rakles.  Therefore,  since  we  cannot  but  take  for  granted  that  Cur- 
tins had  no  very  accurate  means  of  learning  what  was  spoken  on 
the  said  occasion,  but  simply  let  Nabarzanes  deliver  a sentiment 
which  he,  Curtius,  considered  more  or  less  appropriate  to  the  situa- 
tion he  was  depicting,  and  inasmuch  as  the  classical  writers  in  ge- 
neral were  apt  to  carry  over  certain  classical  notions  into  the  reli- 
gious system  of  the  Persians,2)  I do  not  hesitate  to  regard  the  said 
speech  as  purely  Curtian,  and  not  Persian  at  all.  Nor  need  we  by 
any  means  assume  even  that  Curtius  himself  therefore  entertained 
anti-suicidal  opinions.  Floras,  for  instance,  about  in  the  same  breath3) 
utters  his  „quod  magnae  indolis  signum  est,  sperart  semper “ and 
his  pro -suicidal  „ut  sapiente  dignum  erat“  and  „quod  miserrimum 
est  iortibus  viris.tf  Again,  according  to  Curtius,4)  Darius  said  to 
his  faithful  servant  Bubaces  what  follows.  „Ego  hie  legem  fati  mei 
expecto.  Forsitan  mireris,  quod  vitam  non  finiam:  alieno  scelere > 
quam  mto}  mori  malo.44  And  it  is  on  the  strength  of  this  not  a 
little  platitudinarian  dictum  that  Hugo  Grotius  would  fain  (vide  his 
de  jure  belli  ac  pads,  1.  c.)  have  us  believe  that  the  andent  Per- 
sians disapproved  of  suidde.  Nec  aliena  (he  had  just  quoted  an 
anti-suiddal  passage  of  Megasthenes’  about  the  Brachmans)  Pcrsa- 
rum,  ut  videtur  sententia , quorum  rex  Darius  apud  Curtium.**  No 


*)  Lib.  V,  c.  26  in  MiUzeU’i  edit.  2)  Cf.  e.  g.  what  Herodot,  lib.  VII, 

c.  10  and  c.  46,  let#  the  Persian  Artabanus  say  to  Xerxes.  •)  Lib.  IV,  c,  8V 
$$•  3,  4,  with  the  notes  of  Gruterios  and  Freinsheim , and  cf.  lib.  IV,  c.  2, 
§70.  4)  Lib.  V,  c.  33. 
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doubt , the  issue  of  the  unfortunate  monarch's  career  might  afford 
some  countenance  to  the  possibility  of  his  haring  harbored  or  ottered 
some  such  sentiment;  but  even  granting  this,  I should  venture  to 
doubt,  whether  Curtius  himself  intended  the  word  „scelustt  to  be 
here  understood  in  a pregnantly  ethical  force  = our  word  crime, 
which  signification  it,  undoubtedly,  ordinarily  possesses.  Reverting 
to  „scelere  alieno“  in  a passage  from  Florus  which  I quoted  already 
on  p.  120  of  §.  10,  we  gain  some  support  for  this  hypothesis.  No 
doubt,  Florus  did  not  regard  the  deadly  aid  of  those  men  who  slew 
Cassius  and  Brutus  as  a morally  criminal  act , but  rather  in  con- 
sonance with  the  views  prevalent  among  the  Romans  in  his  time, 
as  a friendly,  timely,  meritorious  service;  and,  moreover,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  Florus  was  anything  but  a disapprover  of  suicide 
as  such.  Wherefore,  Dukerus1)  not  inaptly,  but  still  too  strongly, 
paraphrased  scelus  as  there  employed  by  „triste  ac  detestabile  mi- 
nisterium  aliorum:  quod  quamquam  imperatum,  tamen  scelus  videri 
poterat  iis,  quibus  imperabatur."  Scelus  seems  to  me  there  and  here 
employed  as  a sort  of  vox  media,  a morally  neutral  term  = e.  g. 
triste  officium;  at  least,  I find  warrant  for  this  assumption  in  a 
passage  of  one  of  the  philosopher  Seneca’s  tragedies.  3)  Philoktetes, 
whilst  recounting  Hercules’  last  request  to  him  that  he  should  set 
fire  to  the  pile  of  wood  on  which  the  Alcide  was  resolved  to  bum 
himself  to  death,  lets  Hercules  ask  his  wavering  and  dilatory  com- 
panion reproachfully  thus: 

nQuid  dextra  tremuit?  num  manus  pavfida  impium 

Scelus  refugit?4 

No  doubt,  however,  Seneca  himself  viewed,  and  meant  Hercu- 
les to  view,  the  entire  affair  of  suicide  and  aid  to  suicide  as  the 
very  opposite  to  aught  morally  culpable  (vide  $.  18).  — Nor,  may 
it  be  altogether  irrelevant  here  to  intercalate  that  Plutarch,3)  after 
having  related  how  Themistokles  had  poisoned  himself  at  Magnesia, 
expressly  adds  that  the  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  is  said,  when  he 
learnt  the  cause  and  manner  of  his  death,  to  have  admired  the 
man  all  the  more. 


<)  Vide  his  lengthy  note  in  voi.  H,  p.  754  of  his  edit,  of  Floras,  1744. 
*)  Hercules  Oetaeus,  act  V.  lines  1720,  1721.  Nor  do  the  emendations  of  these 
lines  which  have  been  proposed,  vide  Bothe's  edition,  1822,  p.  319,  alter 
what  we  have  said  about  this  word , viz.  manus  pavidae  pium  scelus  refu- 
giant,  and  pium  = officiosum.  •)  Life  of  Themistokles,  c.  31. 
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In  a doctrinal  point  of  view  I have  nothing  farther  to  com- 
municate, bat  will  now  cast  a quick  glance  at  what  is  known  to 
ns  touching  practice  among  the  ancient  Persians. 

In  the  4th  cent.  a.  C.,  Ariaspes,  son  of  Artoxerxes,  poisoned 
himself,  because  he  had  been  led  to  believe  that  his  father  had  de- 
termined to  execute  him.  9 Boges,  a Persia?  captain  under  Xerxes, 
rather  than  capitulate  and  appear  cowardly,  burnt  himself  and  his 
family  in  a fortress  besieged  by  the  Greeks,  when  there  were  no 
more  supplies  left ; and  the  mild,  simple  old  Greek  historian  repeat- 
edly assures  us  that  both  Xerxes  and  the  Persians  held  his  memory 
on  this  account  in  extreme  reverence.3)  Prexaspes,  that  honorable 
Persian  who  had  endeavored  to  undeceive  his  countrymen  about  the 
Pseudo  -Smerdes,  hurled  himself,  fearing  the  revenge  of  the  Magi, 
down  from  a tower.3)  Sisygambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  died  a 
voluntary  death  after  she  had  been  informed  of  the  decease  of 
Alexander  who  had  treated  her  so  generously  during  her  captivity. 4) 
— Such  are  a few  records  of  ancient  days;  taking,  however,  a 
leap  into  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent,  of  our  era,  a somewhat  re- 
markable instance  presents  itself  to  us,  and  the  credibility  of  the 
narrative  can  scarcely  be  called  into  question.5)  Bessas,  one  of 
Justinian’s  generals,  besieged  a portion  of  the  army  of  the  Persian 
monarch  Chosroes  in  the  fortress  of  Petra,  and,  he  having  taken 
the  fortress,  700  Persians  withdrew  themselves  into  the  mountain- 
fastness,  and  there  again  prepared  for  resistance.  Bessas,  anxious 
for  their  preservation,  commissioned  one  of  his  Roman  soldiers 
to  approach  them,  and  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  prefer  a sur- 
render on  lenient  conditions  to  a certain,  merely  desperate,  death. 
Here  Anglicl  a few  of  the  anti -suicidal  passages  which  occur  in 
the  said  soldier’s  somewhat  lengthy  oration.  „ As  it  is  the  wont  of 
the  Romans,  who  are  Christians,  we  have  compassion  with  you, 
although  you  seclude  yourselves  from  us;  we  will  spare  you  who 
seek  death,  and  wish  to  show  you  who  manifest  indifference  and 

coolness  to  life,  mercy Therefore,  do  not  destroy  yourselves, 

since  you  are  at  liberty  to  preserve  your  lives.  No  happiness  arises 
from  remaining  with  predilection  in  terrors,  if  therefrom  not  the 


*)  Plutarch,  life  of  Artaxerxes,  c.  30.  a)  Herod,  lib.  VII,  c.  107.  *)  Ibid, 
lib.  HI,  c.  75.  4)  Jufltinus , lib.  Xm,  c.  1,  and  ef.  Curtins  X,  5.  ‘)  Procopius, 
do  beilo  (jfothico,  lib.  IV,  c.  12,  pp.  518—520  in  vol.  II.  of  Dindorf  s edit. 
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slightest  utility  ensue;  for,  that  is  not  Bhowing  one’s  valor,  but  seek- 
ing death.  He  is  a noble-minded  man  who  endures  the  most 
terrible  with  constancy,  if  he  expect  an  advantage  therefrom.  For, 
men  do  not  accord  praise  to  a voluntary  death,  when  a stronger 
hope  exists  than  the  danger  which  causes  it;  it  is  then  rather  a 
violent,  useless  destruction  and  an  over-hasty  folly  (o5  yap  bmtvooai 
xijv  Sxoootov  TeXeu-rijv  Svftpumot , IvOa  8tq  tic  litfxeiTai  xpefoacov  tw 
xar  aw rijv  xivdova)  IXictc,  iXXa  (3taioc  ft£v  xaxaorpocp ij  Sxpijoroc  xa! 
Svoia  upoite-rijc)-  Likewise  this  point  you  must  take  into  con- 
sideration: that  you  must  not  draw  upon  yourselves  the  appearance 
of  sinning  against  God  (to  Mov).  For,  if  He,  0 men,  had  been 
willing  to  destroy  yon,  He  would,  as  I believe,  not  have  delivered 
you  up  to  those  who  wish  to  preserve  your  lives.*  — However 
(thus  our  historian  continues),  they  would  not  even  receive  with  their 
ears  these  representations,  but  played  the  part  of  such  as  were 
hard  of  hearing,  and  did  as  if  they  understood  nothing  of  them.  — 
The  result,  then,  was  that  the  Romans  set  fire  to  the  mountain- 
fastness,  and  the  700  Persians,  without  attempting  either  resistance 
or  deliverance,  deliberately  cast  themselves  into  the  flames.  — 

What  the  views  on  our  topic  may  he  which  the  present  Guebres 
or  Parsees,  the  supposed  descendants  of  the  ancient  Fire-Worship- 
pers, entertain,  I have  not  had  any  means  of  ascertaining.  No 
doubt,  however,  their  ancestral  faith  has  been  more  or  less  modified 
by  the  influences  of  Hindooism,  among  the  adherents  of  which  they 
more  especially  dwell.  — And  as  to  the  modern  Persians,  after 
their  compulsory  adoption  of  Muhammadanism,  they  will  find  a place 
in  the  next  Section,  which  treats  of  the  Religion  of  the  Crescent, 
wherefore  I will  here  only  remark  that  in  e.  g.  Fraser’s  „ descriptive 
and  historical  account  of  Persia*  I have  not  found  mention  made  of 
any  signal  suicidal  act. 

H.  The  Hindoos. 

Here  a far  vaster  field  opens  itself  for  review,  and  one  for 
the  exploration  of  which  much  ampler  materials  are  at  our  bidding. 

Until  the  chivalrously  ambitious  Macedonian  Conqueror  had  led 
his  unsubdued  phalanxes  into  those  populous  and  fertile  regions 
which  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries  water,  those  lands  had  enacted 
a part  only  in  the  fabulous  records  of  classical  mythology,  e.  g.  in 
connexion  with  Dionysos*  And,  though  posterity  had  to  be  a long 
time  grateful  for  such  accounts  as  Alexander  and  his , Captains, 
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themselves  unacquainted  with  the  languages  of  the  various  districts 
through  which  their  path  led,  gleaned  by  the  aid  of  interpreters,  the 
said  accounts  could  not  but  be  more  or  less  inaccurate  and  deceptive. 
No  feature,  now,  about  remote  India  in  those  remote  ages  would 
seem  to  have  attracted  their  notice,  partly,  exciting  their  wonder, 
partly,  fettering  their  admiration,  more  strongly  than  that  the  Bra- 
mins,  time  immemorial,  frequently  committed  suicide  from  all  sorts  of 
motives,  in  consonance  with  their  religious  principles  or,  at  all  events, 
in  pursuance  of  their  ancestral  customs.  The  pages  of  the  later 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  e.  g.  Strabo,  Plutarch,  the  elder  •Pliny, 
Curtins,  bear  ample  testimony  to  this  fact,  and  even  Josephus  (de 
bello  Jud.  VII,  c.  8,  §.  7)  and  Porpbyrius  (de  abstinentia,  lib.  IV, 
c.  18)  have  not  failed  to  notice  it;  and  with  e.  g.  Cicero,  Diodo- 
rus Sikulus,  Aelian,  Arrian,  Valerius  Maximus  the  two  specific  in- 
stances of  Kalanus,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Zar- 
manochagas,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  are  especially  favorite 
stories.  (Their  real  Indian  names  I have  mentioned  in  §.  28  which, 
according  to  Bohlen,  *)  signify  respectively  Felix  and  Sanctus,  and, 
according  to  Plutarch,3)  the  name  of  Kalanus  was  given  by  the 
Greeks,  because  the  said  personage  was  wont  to  salute  them  with 
the  word  kale. 

Merely  stating  that  the  said  Greek  and  Roman  communications, 
though  divergent  on  various  minor  points,  are  uniform  in  represent- 
ing that  suicide  was  regarded  and  practised  in  ancient  India  as  a 
religious  and  philosophical  rite  and  custom,  we,  hastening  past  by 
the  middle  ages,  land  in  those  comparatively  modern  days,  when 
European  commerce,  conquest,  curiosity  began  to  extend  themselves 
to  further  India,  when,  by  means  both  foul  and  fair,  the  British 
Empire  more  especially  acquired  the  longer  the  more  triumphant 
sway  and  uncheckable  influence  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  yon  immense  territory , and  when  dissertations  on  the  tenets  of 
Hindoo  religion,  the  speculations  of  Hindoo  philosophy,  the  beauties 
of  Hindoo  poetry,  the  institutes  of  Hindoo  law  etc.,  and  complete 
or  partial  translations  of  Hindoo  writings  made  their  way  into  ge- 
neral European  literature,  and  diffused  at  least  some  genuine  and 
trust-worthy  knowledge  of  Hindoo  habits,  manners,  doctrines,  insti- 

0 £>a*  oft*  Static*,  pp.  288  , 289.  *)  Life  of  Alexander,  c.  65,  and  cL 
c.  69. 
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tutions  even  among  those  who  have  no  vocation  to  occupy  them- 
selves specially  with  Sanskrit  studies,  and  no  ability  to  exercise  in- 
dependent criticism  in  regard  to  them:  to  which  same  class  of  mere 
general  readers  in  this  difficult,  but  interesting,  province  of  learned 
enquiry  I myself,  of  course,  belong,  since  even  the  very  letters  of 
the  Sanskrit  alphabet  are  unknown  to  me. 

Ere,  however,  such  scholars  as  Jones  and  Colebrooke  had  ex- 
erted themselves,  and  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  British 
Government  „the  Asiatic  Researches  **  etc.  were  published,  the  well- 
knowq  M.  Sainte-Croix  in  the  last  half  of  the  18th  cent,  translated 
into  his  native  idiom  a work  called  Ezour-Vedam,  supposing  it 
to  be  an  ancient  Indian  book  on  Religion  and  Ethics ; and  therein,  9 
after  a lengthy  dissertation  on  the  value  of  the  body,  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  the  sinfulness  of  over-strained  fasting,  the  follow- 
ing words  incidentally  occur:  ^suicide  has  always  been  esteemed 
one  of  the  greatest  crimes.**  And  in  a subsequent  mere  compilation 
of  his  own,  which  still  has  in  part  its  root  in  the  said  Ezour- 

Vedam,  Ith  informs  us2)  that  „the  Hindoos  of  our  times  believe 

that  it  is  permitted  to  inflict  violence  upon  one’s  self  in  certain 
holy  cities,  whereas  it  would  be  a crime  in  every  other  locality.** 
It  is  a pity;  but  well  - qualified  men3)  instruct  us  that  the  Ezour- 
Vedam  itself  is  altogether  spurious,  a mere  fabrication! 

Proceeding,  then,  to  Colebrooke’s  essay  „on  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Hindus,  and  the  Bramins  especially**,  he  says  briefly 
what  follows:4)  „ Obsequies  for  suicides  are  forbidden**,  remarking, 
however,  in  the  very  same  breath  „a  monument  is  always  erected 
on  the  spot  where  any  person  had  died  a legal  voluntary  death.** 
From  which  last  statement  we  learn  that  there  is  a species  of  sui- 
cide among  the  Hindoos  which  is  legal,  and  Colebrooke  himself 

makes  us  ibid,  acquainted  with  three  legal  causes  or  modes  of  suicide. 

1.  A story  being  told  in  the  poem  Raghavansa  of  parents  who 
had  destroyed  themselves  from  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  son,  the 
Scholiast  quotes  a text  of  law  to  prove  that  in  such  cases  suicide  is  legal. 


*)  ©udj  IV,  &ap.  4 in  Ith’s  German  version  thereof,  published  anno  1779. 
The  French  original  I have  not  seen.  Ith  believed  still  as  Sainte-Croix  had 
done.  *)  6ttfenle$tc  bet  Sromfoett  ober  SReftgion  bet  Sublet,  1794,  2$.  II,  p.  34, 

9brau  *)  Vide  Adelung's  sketch  of  Sanskrit  literature,  p.  76  of  Talboy's  trans- 
lation. 4)  Asiatic  researches,  vol.  VII,  p.  256  ff.  He  promised  to  resume  this 
enquiry  on  a later  occasion;  but,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
his  good  intention  was  left  unexecuted. 
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2*  It  id  legal  suicide , instances  of  which  are  anything  but  in- 
frequent, if  persons  afflicted  with  loathsome  and  incurable  diseases, 
cause  themselves  to  be  buried  alive. 

3.  Situate  among  the  mountains  between  the  drivers  Tapti  and 
Nermada  there  is  a precipice  called  Calabhairava,  near  which  spot 
a fair  is  held  annually  at  the  commencement  of  spring;  and  during 
each  fair  usually  eight  or  ten  persons,  belonging  to  the  lowest 
tribes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Berar  and  Gondwana,  fling  themselves 
from  the  said  precipice,  they  having  vowed  suicide  in  return  for 
boons  solicited  from  idols ; and  such  suicidal  fulfilment  of  a suicidal 
vow,  crowned  with  success,  is  legal. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  Colebrooke  communicates  in  the 
above  treatise.  But,  surely,  if  we  apply  to  other  sources  of  in- 
formation which  would  seem  entitled  to  an  equal  amount  of  credence, 
the  said  catalogue  might  be  easily  doubled.  For  instance.  In  the 
Institutes  of  the  Emperor  Akber,  *)‘  a Persian  work  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury , we  are  assured  that  the  Hindoos  reckon  the  Karshagni , i.  e. 
a species  of  expiatory  self-conflagration  by  dint  of  a process  too 
minutious  as  well  as  too  unsavory  to  be  here  dwelt  upon,  but  which 
is  supposed  to  consume  quickly  „both  sin  and  sinner*,  among  the 
meritorious  kinds  of  suicide.  It  Was  this  mode  of  voluntary  exit 
which,  I remember  having  somewhere  read,  the  celebrated  thinker 
and  writer  Sankaracharga,  who  in  the  10th  century  of  our  era  had 
signalized  himself  as  a most  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Jainas  (vide 
§.  48),  chose.  — Ibn  Batuta,  a distinguished  Arabic  traveller  in 
the  14th  century,  narrates2)  that  „some  of  the  Hindoos  drown 
themselves  in  the  river  Ganges,  to  which  they  perform  pilgrimages, 
and  into  which  they  pour  the  ashes  of  those  who  have  been  burnt; 
and  that,  when  any  one  intends  to  drown  himself,  he  opens  his 
mind  on  the  subject  to  one  of  his  companions  and  says:  you  are 
not  to  suppose  that  I do  this  for  the  sake  of  anything  worldly ; my 
only  motive  is  to  draw  near  to  Kisai,  which  is  the  name  of  God 
with  them ; and  that,  when  he  is  drowned,  they  draw  him  out  of  the 
water,  burn  the  body,  and  pour  the  ashes  into  the  Ganges.  * — Nay, 
in  the  Ayeen  Akbery  we  read  distinctly  that  it  is  a legal  mode  of 
suicide  to  enter  the  water  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  the 

*)  Or,  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  II,  pp.  531,  532  of  Gladwin’s  translation. 
2)  Vide  p.  109  ff.  of  Samuel  Lee’s  translation  of  his  travels  from  the  abridged 
manuscript  copies. 
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sea,  there  to  pray  and  confess  one’s  sins,  until  alligators  devour  die 
penitent;  or,  to  cut  one’g  throat  a^  Allahabad,  where  there  is  a 
junction  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna  (and,  according  to  Hindoo 
belief,  of  the  Suwswatee  also) ; or,  — , or,  etc.  — for  one  tires  and 
sickens  of  enumeration*  — Then,  finally,  we  cannot  fail  to  remem- 
ber1) that  matter  of  the  annual  festive  procession  of  the  image  of 
Juggernaut,  a deity  concerning  whose  exact  position  and  functions 
in  the  Pantheon  of  Hindooism  I have  met  with  very  discrepant  ac- 
counts, but  whose  chief  temple  is  said  to  be  in  the  province  of 
Orixa  in  the  Carneatic.  The  said  image,  described  to  us  as  an  ir- 
regular pyramidal  stone  of  about  four  or  five  hundred  weight,  with 
two  rich  diamonds  near  the  top  to  represent  the  eyes,  the  nose  and 
the  mouth  being' painted  with  vermilion,,  is  carried  on  a car,  and 
lot  when  year  by  year  not  a few  individuals  cast  themselves  be- 
neath its  wheels,  and  are  literally  crushed  to  pieces,  in  Orixa  itself 
sometimes  no  fewer  than  100,  and  in  many  other  places  in  Bengal 
proportionately  large  numbers,  such  a death  is,  according  to  the 
Shastrfis,  a legal  and  meritorious  form  of  religious  suicide,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  devoted  enthusiasts  ace  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thereof 
preserved  as  holy  relics. 

Indeed,  the  difficulty  would  seem  to  me  to  he  rather  in  dis- 
covering and  fixing  what  sort  of  suicide  is,  according  to  the  Bra- 
mini  cal  doctrines,  illegal,  and,  consequently,  sinful  1 And,  stiff  greater 
is  the  difficulty  of  believing  that,  nevertheless,  a divine  absolute 
prohibition  of  suicide  on  pain  of  everlasting  doom  is  contained  in 
the  earliest  Gentoo  Shastah , which  is  affirmed  to  be  as  ancient  as 
any  religious  document  whatsoever.  In  the  said  work,3)  namely, 
the  Almighty , Being , prescient  of  everything  exoept  the  use  which 
the  rational  free  agents  of  his  creation  will  make  of  their  liberty, 
is  represented  as  directing  Bramah,  his  prophet,  to  communicate  on 
earth,  among  other  things,  what  follows.  „The  mortal  forms  where- 
with I shaU  encompass  the  delinquent  Debtah  are  the  work  of  my 
hand,  they  shall  not  he  destroyed,  but  left  to  their  natural  decay: 
therefore,  whichsoever  of  the  Debtah  shell  by  designed  violence  hong 


*)  Vide  Ward’s  account  of  the  writings,  religion  and  manners  of  the 
Hindoos,  1811,  vol.  II,  pp.  571,  572.  *)  Hoi  well,  interesting  historical  events 
relative  to  the  province!  of  Bengal,  and  the  Empire  of  Indostan,  1767,  part.  II, 
pp.  51,  52,  and  p.  7&  Vide  for  the  explanation  of  the  Hindoo  terms  ibid, 
pp.  35,  51,  63,  8,  44,  48,  71. 
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about  the  dissolution  of  the  mortal  forms;  animated  by  their  dilin- 
quent  brethren,  thou,  Sieb,  shalt  plunge  the  offending  spirit  into 
the  Onderah  for  a space  , and  he  shall  be  doomed  to  pass  again 
the  eighty  nine  transmigrations,  whatsoever  stage  he  may  have 
arrived  to,  at  the  time  of  such  his  offence.  But  whosoever  of  the 
delinquent  Dehtah  shall  dare  to  free  himself  by  violence  from  the 
mortal  form,  wherewith  I shall  enclose  him,  thou,  0 Sieb,  shalt  plunge 
him  into  Onderah  for  ever.  He  shall  not  again  have  the  benefit 
of  the  fifteen  Boboons  of  purgation,  probation,  and  purification.  ^ — 
Nay,  in  this  woudrously  sublime  ancient  writing  even  longevity  is 
represented  as  a divine  boon,  and  for  reasons  both  solemn  and  sig- 
nificant. „The  great  age  of  man,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
enjoyments  of  his  faculties  and  understanding,  is  pronounced  by 
the  Bramins  to  be  the  greatest  blessing  God  can  bestow  upon  this 
mortal  state,  as  thereby  the  term  of  the  spirit’s  probation  is  pro- 
longed ; adding  that  the  limited  space  of  one  hundred  years,  decreed 
by  God  in  the  present  Kolee  Joque,  is  full  short  fbr  the  works  of 
repentance  and  goodness,  and  that  when  the  life  and  understanding 
are  preserved  beyond  that  limited  term,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  a 
signal  mark  of  God’s  special  grace  and  favor. 

NB.  Debtah,  angels  in  general;  here,  however,  angelic  beings 
in  their  eighth  region  of  probation  and  purification,  viz.  on  earth, 
In  their  last  transmigration,  i.  e.  that  of  man,  or  mhurd,  from  murto, 
matter,  earth:  the  souls,  or  spirits,  which  animate  every  mortal 
form,  are  delinquent  angels  in  a state  of  punishment  for  a lapse 
from  innocence,  in  a pre-existent  state.  Sieb,  the  third  principal 
angel,  whose  name  signifies,  literally  destroyer,  avenger,  punisher 
(Wo  new  generally  spell  it  Schiva,  I believe).  Onderah,  intense 
darkness,  from  onder,  dark,  the  place  of  eternal  punishment.  Bo- 
boens,  region  or  planets.  Kolee  Joque,  age  of  impurity. 

We  will  now  open  the  pages  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu,1)  one 
of  the  oldest  religious  and  civil  law-books  of  the  Hindoos,  said  to 
have  been  composed  about  JOO0  years  a.  C. , and  one  of  the  self- 
proposed  tasks  of  which  is  »the  manner , primevally  settled,  of 
performing  obsequies**  Therein,  then*  we  read*  »For  those,  whose 


i)  As  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  re-edited  by  Haughton,  1825. 
For  the  following  quotations  and  references  vide  vol.  II,  n.  157,  chspt.  V, 
§.  89*  ch.  I,  S»  ltt,  VI,  S*  31,  IX,  $.  323,  XI,  $,  VI,  $.  45. 
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fathers  were  of  a lower  class  than  their  pothers,  for  those  who 
wear  a dress  of  religion  unauthorized  by  the  Vida,  and  for  those 
who  illegally  (this  last  word  is  not  in  Menu’s  text,  but  is  a gloss 
of  the  celebrated  commentator  Cullu’ca  Bhatta)  kill  themselves,  the 
ceremony  of  giving  funeral  water  is  forbidden  by  law.44  This  juxta- 
position of  suicide  with  lots  of  other  apparently  insignificant  matters, 
speaking  ethically,  does  not  seem  to  brand  it  as  criminal  to  any 
very  great  extent  Indeed,  sundry  other  passages  appear  to  convey 
plain  intimations  that  several  sorts  of  suicide,  e.  g.  self-starvation 
in  case  of  incurable  disease,  are  advised,  if  not  enjoined.  But, 
again,  therewith  the  following  commandment  to  a Brdhmen  in  the 
condition  of  a Sannydsf  strangely  clashes.  „Let  him  not  wish  for 
death;  let  him  not  wish  for  life;  let  him  expect  his  appointed  time, 
as  a hired  servant  expects  his  wages.44  — And  Ward  (1.  c.  vol.  HI, 
p.  458,  and  vol.  I,  pp.  434,  435)  assures  us,  but  without  refer- 
ring to  any  authorities,  that  the  bramhftns  have  laid  it  down  that 
it  is  a crime  in  a brahmun  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence, 
though  they  declare  that  a shoodru  will  obtain  heaven  by  the 
perpetration  of  sundry  kinds  of  superstitious  suicide;  and  also  that, 
if  a person  be  prevented  from  committing  self-murder,  he  must  per- 
form a sort  of  atoning  penance  (pray-uschchittu) , as  also  a person 
who  weeps  for  the  death  of  a self-murderer,  and  that  nobody  must 
bum  the  body  of  a self-murderer  without  first  performing  some  sort 
of  penance  in  his  name.  — • 

In  such  fashion  and  to  such  an  extent  obscure,  entangled,  self-con- 
tradictory is  whatsoever  my  reading  has  placed  before  me  touching 
what  we  Europeans  from  our  Christian  standing-point  cannot  but  call 
veritable  suicide,  by  whatever  other  and  different  name  the  Hindoos 
themselves  may  think  proper,  to  designate  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  acts  and  usages  that  have  presented  themselves  to  our  notice* 
Criticism,  in  our  modem  Occidental  sense  of  the  term,  can  scarcely 
be  presumed  a likely  talent  or  exertion  of  the  Hindoos  themselves 
in  regard  to  such  a point;  and,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  divine, 
even  the  most  erudite  and  accurate  Sanskrit  scholar  in  Europe  would 
have  to  despair  of  arriving  at  aught  better  than  merely  the  most  pro- 
able  probability  on  several  of  the  above  items.  I myself,  of  course, 
could  only  extract  from,  collate  and  benote  what  others  had  col- 
lected, translated,  or  narrated.  — But,  I should  most  certainly  do 
very  imperfect  justice  to  my  modest  historical  task,  were  I to  bring 
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the  question  of  suicide , religious  or  irreligious , under  the  influence 
of  Brachm&nism,  to  a close,  without  having  dwelt  with  special  in- 
terest on  that  custom , most  selfish,  barbarous,  unnatural  on  man’s 
part,  and  most  mournful,  superstitious,  tender  as  far  as  woman  is 
concerned,  which  is  but  too  well  known  to  all  of  us  under  the 
name  of  Sutteeism , though  comparatively  few  among  us  may  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  enquire  into  its  peculiar  bearings  upon  Hin- 
dooism  in  general. 

Suttee,  sutee,  sutti,  satti,  sati,  sadhwee  — thus  various  are  the 
spellings  I have  found  of  this  word  — is  very  differently  rendered 
by  different  European  Sanskrit  scholars,  e.  g.  locally  as  „the 
highest  sphere*  (Halhed),  as  abstract  noun  „truth*,  „ goodness* 
(Holwell),  as  personal  noun  „saint'r  (Lee),  as  adjective  of  general 
moral  import  or  laudation  „pure*,  „ virtuous*  (Bohlen).  Nor  were 
my  doubts  about  the  exact  form  and  genuine  meaning  of  this  term 
removed,  until  I,  when  perusing  the  English  version  of  the  Institutes 
of  Menu,  met  with  the  following  passage.  „ While  she,  who  slights 
not  her  lord,  but  keeps  her  mind,  speech,  and  body  devoted  to  him, 
attains  his  heavenly  mansion,  and  by  good  men  is  called  sddhwl, 
or  (Calluca’s  gloss)  virtuous"  (ch.  VI,  §.  165).  Surmising  that  I 
had  in  this  passage  our  very  word  before  me,  I requested  a gen- 
tleman who  had  in  his  possession  a copy  of  Wilson’s  Sanskrit  and 
English  Dictionary  to  refer  to  It  for  me  under  the  radix  of  sadhwi, 
whereupon  he  kindly  communicated  to  me  the  following  lexico- 
graphic particulars:  sadhu,  m.  f.  n.  1)  pleasing,  beautiful;  2)  well- 
born; 3)  right,  fit;  4)  good,  virtuous,  pious;  sfidhvf,  f.  a virtuous 
wife.  — Sat,  m.  f.  n.  1)  true;  2)  good,  virtuous;  sati,  f.,  a vir- 
tuous wife',  in  ordinary  use  applied  especially  to  the  wife  who  hums 
herself  with  her  husbandts  corpse — Consequently,  there  is  ety- 
mologically nothing  specific  or  mystic  about  this  word,  nor  does 
It  originally  designate  either  the  general  rite  or  the  individual  act 
of  widow -burning  which  latter  rather  would  seem1)  to  be  called 
simply  Saha-gamana,  i.  e.  accompanying  her  husband’s  corpse. 
Therefore,  the  properest  form  would  be  Sati,  not  Suttee,  and  the 
fullest  definition  of  a Sati  about  thus:  a virtuous  or  chaste  or 


*)  Vide  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  89,  1851,  p.  260  of  the  articla  on  the 
third  volume  of  Wilson’s  History  of  British  India,  in  a casual  note,  with  re- 
ference to  Wilson  himself  as  authority,  vol.  Ill,  p.  265.  Wilson’s  own  work 
is  not  at  this  moment  within  my  reach. 
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faithful  woman,  who  gives  the  greatest  proof  of  her  virtue,  chastity, 
fidelity  or  fealty  by  burning  herself  at  her  husband’s  death  along 
with  his  corpse. 

A second  point  on  which  we  would  desire  to  gain  clearness 
is  the  origin  or  cause  of  the  said  rite  in  Hindooism,  the  antiquity 
of  it,  the  authority  for  it.  However,  before  entering  upon  these 
questions,  I will  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  the  reader’s  attention 
to  something  Jdndred  among  various  other  both  ancient  and  modem 
gentile  peoples;  for,  such  parallels  may  serve  to  widen  our  sphere 
of  observation  and  to  render  our  eye  clearer  for  seeing  into  the 
real  nature  of  the  incontestably  horrible,  but  only  apparently  ano- 
malous, phenomenon  which  is  now  occupying  us. 

Among  the  Aethiopians , *)  when  the  king  died,  his  nearest  re- 
latives were  obliged  to  die  with  him ; and  it  was  considered  honor- 
able and  a proof  of  true  friendship,  if  his  friends  died  voluntarily 
on  the  same  occasion.  — Whenever  a Herulian  man  died,3)  his 
wife,  if  she  would  prove  her  virtue  and  transmit  glory,  was  obliged 
to  hang  herself  not  long  afterwards  near  the  grave  of  her  husband. 
If  she  did  not  act  thus,  the  consequence  for  her  was  that  she  hence- 
forward was  no  longer  esteemed,  but  became  a cause  of  offence 
to  the  relatives.  — Among  the  Ephthalites  or  White  Huns,*)  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  rich  to  attach  to  themselves  twenty  or  more 
friends  who  constituted  their  constant  table-companions,  and  shared 
in  all  their  possessions.  If,  then,  such  a person  who  had  gained 
friends  died,  custom  demanded  that  these  men  should  be  led  off 
alive  into  the  grave  with  him.  — Among  the  Scythians ,*)  when 
a king  died,  one  of  his  concubines,  his  cupbearer,  his  cook,  his 
master  of  the  horse,  his  chamberlain,  and  his  messenger  were  in- 
terred along  with  him,  as  were  likewise  horses,  golden  cups,  etc. 
And  among  one  of  the  Thracian*)  tribes,  each  man  having  many 
wives,  when  one  of  the  men  died,  his  wives  contended  violently, 
and  also  his  friends  zealously  debated,  which  of  the  wives  was 
loved  best  by  the  man.  She,  then,  to  whom  the  palm  was  awarded 
above  all  the  others,  was  slaughtered  by  her  nearest  relatives  over 
his  grave,  men  and  women  singing  laudations  on  her,  and  then  she 


*)  Strabo,  lib.  XVII,  c.  2,  and  Diod.  Sik.  Ill,  c.  7.  *)  Procopius,  do 
bcllo  Gotthico,  lib.  II,  c.  14.  •)  Procopius,  do  bello  Persico,  lib.  I,  o.  3. 
*)  Herod,  lib.  IV,  c.  71.  *)  Herod,  lib.  V,  c.  5. 
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tons  buried  with  bin.  Bat  the  other  women  wero  exceeding  sad; 
for  it  web  to  them  the  greatest  disgrace.  — Among  the  ancient 
Gauls,  t)  the  befriended  fellow-warriors,  called  Soldarii,  died  volun- 
tarily, whenever  the  head  of  the  warrior-covenant  himself  perished. 
— Among  the  CeUiberians,2)  it  was  considered  wrong  to  survive 
a battle  in  which  any  person  had  fallen  for  whofte  preservation  they 
had  devoted  themselves,  and,  generally  speaking,  many  shield-bearers 
and  friends  thus  devoted  themselves  (which  act  of  self-dedication  or 
self-sacrifice,  by  the  Ijy,  Plutarch  calls  kataspeisis,  i.  e.  Hbation, 
probably  because  the  pouring  out  of  some  sacrificial  fluid  accom- 
panied it)  to  their  Captain  or  Chieftain.  — Among  the  ancient 
Scandinavians, 3)  wives  occasionally  slew  themselves  on  the  graves 
of  their  husbands,  and  servants  frequently  on  those  of  their  masters; 
and  something  similar  prevailed  also  among  the  Celts.*)  — Among 
the  ancient  Peruvians*)  and  Mexicans,*)  the  women  were  obliged 
to  let  themselves  be  buried  along  with  their  husbands , if  the  latter 
belonged  to  the  higher  castes.  — Also  anciently  — for  in  later 
times  this  law  was  repealed  — among  the  Chinese , *)  the  relatives 
were  compelled  to  destroy  themselves  upon  the  grave  of  the  Em- 
peror. — Finally,  on  the  Fiji  islands  in  Polynesia , 8)  several  women 
voluntarily  sacrifice  themselves  at  the  death  of  a chieftain,  in  order 
to  accompany  his  soul  on  its  long  journey  into  the  invisible  world. 

These  numerous  facts  I have  earefully  extracted  from  the  sources 
mentioned  in  the  notes;  and  it  cannot  prove  difficult  to  divine  the 
notion  or  feeling  which  gave  birth  to  them  collectively.  Either, 
for  instance,  that  which  a man  had  loved  best  on  earth  was  ap- 
portioned to  him  in  death  by  way  of  relieving  the  solitude  of  his 
pilgrimage;  or,  that  which  is  noblest  m creation,  a living  human 
being,  was  used  to  compose  an  honorable  funeral  sacrifice;  or,  a 
vow  of  brotherhood  was  thus  faithfully  fulfilled;  or,  intense  grief 
by  this  act  manifested  that  natural  affection  would  not,  ot  could 
not,  survive  what  had  been  and  still  remained  its  legitimate  object 

And,  as  We  must  assume,  time  immemorial  already  Sutteeism 
which  is,  as  I have  already  hinted,  something  of  this  kind,  existed 

0 Caesar,  de  bello  Gallico,  lib.  ID.  c.  22.  *)  Plutarch,  life  of  Sertorius, 
c.  14,  and  Val.  Max.  II,  6,  12.  *)  Bartnolinos,  as  quoted  in  $.  39,  lib.  II, 
c.  X,  jp.  506  if.  *)  Caesar,  L c.  VI,  17,  and,  I believe,  Mela,  ID,  c.  2.  *)  Pres- 
cott, Conquest  of  Peru,  vol.  I,  pp.  30,  446.  *)  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
vol.  I,  p.  76.  ’)  Kidd's  China,  p.  187,  and  cf.  Glltilaff,  voL  I,  p.  369.  8)  Wil- 
liams, narrative  of  missionary  enterprises  in  the  sooth  sea  islands,  p.  557. 
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among  the  Hindoos.  „Time  immemorial  ♦apparently  at  least;  but 
neither  the  exact  date  can  be  fixed  nor  any  characteristic  motive 
be  assigned. 

Firstly,  as  to  the  date.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  in  the  In- 
stitutes of  Mena  Sutteeism  is  neither  enjoined  nor  mentioned,  bat 
rather,  implicitly/ at  least,  discountenanced  and  condemned.  About 
this  matter  there  can  be  no  dispute  at  all ; but  I must  at  the  same 
time  observe  that  in  these  same  Institutes  (vide  more  particularly 
ch.  IX,  §.  15,  and  ch.  V,  §§.  153 — 161)  |he  sensual  perverseness 
of  woman-nature  and  the  slavish  subordination  of  the  wife  to  the 
husband  are  put  forth  and  insisted  on  with  the  most  disgusting  rigor. 
It  is,  however,  equally  certain  that  numerous  passages  in  the  Hin- 
doo shastrfis  (vidq  e.  g.  Ward,  1.  c.  vol.  II,.  pp.  544  — 566,  and 
also  Colebrooke  and  Colemann)  may  be  found  which  bear  either 
directly  or  indirectly  on  Sutteeism,  approvingly,  enjoiningly,  though 
I must  express  my  regret  at  my  ignorance  of  the  chronological 
origin  of  the  said  shastrfts.  Furthermore,  Ward1)  and  alsp  Tod3) 
treat  us,  though  each  with  certain  variations  of  spelling  and  even 
of  incident , to  a story  from  the  theological  mythology  of  the  Hin- 
doos which  most  indubitably  refers  Sutteeism  to  the  example  set 
by  Siitee  or  Satl;  the  daughter  of  Dukschu,  a son  of  Brumha,  who, 
because  of  abuse  that  had  been  heaped  on  her  husband  Shivu  by 
her  own  father,  died  of  grief,  or,  burnt  herself,  when  he  was  slain, 
in  the  very  assembly  of  the  ancient  Divinities  themselves.  And, 
finally,  this  same  Indian  rite  was  unquestionably  familiar  to  the 
(pdst-Alexander)  writers  of  classical  aiftiquity,  is  stated  by  them  to 
have  existed  in  Alexander’s  time,  is  frequently  mentioned,  and  va- 
riously commented  upon,  by  them ; for  they  possessed  nothing  at  all 
parallel  (if  we  except  e.  g.  the  isolated  mythic  tale  of  Evadne  fling- 
ing herself  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  her  husband  Capaneus)  in  their 
own  antique  story. 

What  e.  g.  Cicero,  Valerius  Maximus,  Plutarch,  Aelian  have 
to  communicate  on  this  matter  amounts  simply  to  this:  Sutteeism 


0 L.  c.  vol.  II,  p.  161,  in  an  analysis  of  the  pooranu  called  Kasbee- 
Khundu.  Vide,  however,  the  same  writers  quotation  from  the  Ungira  and  a 
commentator  Hareetu  ibid.  p.  545.  *)  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajast’hao, 
or  the  central  and  western  Rajpoot  States  of  India,  1829,  vol.  I,  pp.  633,  634. 
The  discrepancies  between  Ward’s  and  Tod's  accounts  astonish  me , and  I 
cannot  offer  any  suggestion  for  the  reconciliation  of  them. 
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was  something  voluntary  and  even  emulous,  and  they  therefore 
allude  to  it  in  illustration  of  either  female  courage  or  conjugal  af- 
fection. The  reader  is  left  to  turn  to  their  works  for  himself,  since 
suchlike  communications  are  of  no  real  value  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. Somewhat  more  searching  or,  at  least,  detailed,  as  far  as 
the  question  of  cause  is  concerned,  are  the  communications  of  e.  g. 
Strabo  (ubi  supra)  and  Diodorus  Sikulus  (lib.  XVII,  c.  91,  and 
XIX,  c.  33  and  c.  34),  inasmuch  as  they  would  fain  represent 
Sutteeism  as  a law  (among  the  Indian  tribe  they  call  Kathaeans 
at  least)  which  had  been  made  in  olden  time  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  preventing  wives  from  abandoning  and  poisoning  their  hus- 
bands, a practice  said  to  have  been  very  common  in  consequence 
of  the  circumstance  that  females  married  without  due  knowledge 
of  the  men  they  chose,  and,  being  by  nature  frivolous  and  incon- 
tinent, often  formed  other  liaisons  and  then  made  away  with  their 
legitimate  sfc  uses  by  secret  poisons,  that  they  might  with  a better 
grace  all^  themselves  to  their  paramours. 

We  pass  on  to  the  communications  of  modem  enquirers  into 
the  cause  of  Sutteeism. 

Holwell  (1.  ,c.  pp.  87 — 100,  but  especially  pp.  90,  91)  refers 
Sutteeism  to  events  of  a traditional  age  and  of  a semi-sacred  cha- 
racter in  the  Allowing  manner.  „At  the  demise  of  the  mortal  part 
of  Bramah,  the  Gentoo  great  lawgiver  and  prophet,  his  wives,  in- 
consolable for  his  loss , resolved  not  to  survive  him,  and  offered 
themselves  as  voluntary  victims  on  his  funeral  pile.  The  wives  of 
the  chief  Rajahs,  the  first  officers  of  the  State,  being  unwilling  to 
have  it  thought  that  they  were  deficient  in  fidelity  and  affection, 
followed  the  heroic  example  set  them  by  the  wives  of  Bramah. 
The  Bramins,  a tribe  then  newly  constituted  by  the  said  great  le- 
gislator, pronounced  and  declared  that  the  delinquent  spirits  of  those 
heroines  immediately  ceased  from  their  transmigrations,  and  had 
entered  the  first  Boboon  of  purification.  It  followed  that  their  wives 
claimed  a right  of  making  the  same  sacrifice  of  their  mortal  forms 
to  God,  and  to  the  manes  of  their  deceased  husbands.  The  wives 
of  every  Gentoo  caught  the  enthusiastic  (now  pious)  flame.  Thus 
the  heroic  acts  of  a few  women  brought  about  a general  custom, 
the  Bramins  had  given  it  the  stamp  of  religion,  they  foisted  it  into 
the  Chatah  and  Aughtorrah  Bhades,  and  instituted  the  forms  and 
ceremonials  that  were  to  accompany  the  sacrifice,  strained  some 
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obscure  passages  of  Bramah's  Chastah  Bhade  to  countenance  the 
declared  sense  of  the  action,  and  established  it  as  a religious  tenet 
throughout  Iudostan  (subject  to  the  restrictions  before  recited,  which 
leaves  it  a voluntary  act  of  glory,  piety  and  fortitude).  Whether 
the  Brandos  were  sincere  in  their  declared  sense,  and  consecration 
of  this  act,  or  had  a view  to  the  securing  the  fidelity  of  their  own 
wives,  or  were  actuated  by  any  other  motives,  we  will  not  deter- 
mined — So  far  Hoiwell.  Were  this  the  veritable  state  of  the 
matter,  I would  merely  remind  the  reader  of  the  following  passage 
in  the  Institutes  of  Menu  (ch.  I,  §.  108):  ^immemorial  custom  is 
transcendent  law,  approved  in  sacred  scripture,  and  in  the  codes  of 
divine  legislators.* 

In  Prof.  Lee’s  notes  to  his  already  quoted  version  of  Ibn  Ba- 
tata, I find  the  following  allegorization  of  Sutteeism,  extracted  from 
the  Dabistati,  a work  I am  not  acquainted  with,  but  about  which 
I remember  having  read  (p.  136  of  Fraser’s  above  mentioned  work 
on  Persia)  that  it  is  a history  of  twelve  superstitions,  really  or  pro- 
fessedly compiled  in  Persian  about  200  years  ago,  by  a native  of 
Cashmere  who  was  nominally  a Muhammadan,  but  in  conviction  a 
Bramin,  from  both  Pehlevi  MSS  and  the  oral  communications  of 
adherents  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  We’ll  believe  so.  „The  doctors 
have  said  that  the  original  intention  of  becoming  a Suttee  was  this : 
that  a woman  should,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  consume  all 
her  desires,  and  thus  die  (to  the  world),  before  her  natural  death: 
for,  in  the  language  of  mysticism,  woman  means  desire ; and  the 
intention  is,  that  she  should  cast  away  her  desire,  not  that  she  should 
throw  herself  as  a dead  carcase  into  the  fire,  which  is  abominable.4 
On  which  interpretation  I will  venture  the  following  remark.  Sup- 
posing that  we  could  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  discover  the 
said  hyper-mystical  construction  not  to  be  altogether  without  foun- 
dation, yet  at  all  events  all  spiritual  meaning  must  have  become 
lost  at  a comparatively  very  early  period  in  a wofully  mechanical 
acceptation.  Nevertheless,  interesting  in  this  point  of  view  it  has 
appeared  to  me  that  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages1)  the  notions 
of  purification  and  fire  meet  etymologically  in  the  most  direct  manner: 
Sanskrit  pu,  to  purify,  Latin  purus,  our  pure,  and  Greek  nop,  fire. 


Vide  Nork,  SiMiffte  SJtyfyotogif,  ©.  I,  p.  39,  and  his  reference  to  Numb. 
XXXI,  23. 
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Other  noteworthy  hypotheses  on  the  original  eanseoFSntteetom 
I have  not  become  ftuniliar  with ; for,  of  coarse,  when  e.  g.  Halhed *) 
informs  ns  that  „the  Bramins  seem  to  look  upon  this  sacrifice  as 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  their  religion,  the  cause  of  which  it 
would  hardly  be  orthodox  to  investigate*;  or,  when  the  anonymous 
author  of  a somewhat  recent  publication  3)  says  „the  Bramins  them- 
selves do  not  know,  whether  or  not  Sutteeism  be  permissible,  or 
necessary*  — this  may  be  very  true,  and  seems  to  me  not  unlikely 
to  be  so,3)  thus  only  rendering  our  confusion  „ worse  confounded**; 
but,  of  course,  narratively  no  use  can  be  made  of  suchlike  revelations. 

Well,  then,  whether,  according  to  Braminical  lore,  Sutteeism 
be  „ permissible  or  necessary a,  or  not  so,  one  thing  is  at  all  events 
beyond  all  dispute : for  at  least  two  thousand  centuries,  even  — in 
very  many  parts  of  Hindustan  at  least,  i.  e.  in  such  parts  as,  not 
being  Immediately  or  mediately  subject  to  British  rule  and  British 
interference,  were  not  swayed  by  Lord  William  Bentinck’s  enact- 
ments anno  1829,  or  influenced  by  Major  Ludlow’s  exertions  a couple 
of  decennaries  later  — up  to  this  present  hour,  Sutteeism  has  as- 
sumed a most  systematic  shape,  and  has  prevailed  to  a frightful 
extent,  in  the  countries  professing  Hindooism.4)  Therefore,  the  only 
question  left  for  us  is  this : is  Sutteeism,  according  to  accepted  usage , 
legally  obligatory , magisterially  or  sacerdotally  compulsory , or,  is  it 
a perfectly  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  Suttee  herself? 

As  matter  of  course,  solely  as  much  as  and  as  far  as  Sutteeism 
is  a perfectly  voluntary  act  could  it  be  viewed  as  ^religious  suicide*, 
or,  indeed,  as  suicide  at  all;  were  it,  on  the  contrary,  an  obligatory 
or  a compulsory  act,  it  would  be  simply  a species  of  judicial  mur- 
der (vide  §.  10).  A few  words  one  way  or  the  other  would  not 
avail  us  much  towards  answering  the  above  question ; only  by  pla- 
cing before  ourselves,  as  far  as  our  means  of  information  extend, 
the  various  inducements  to  Sutteeism  which  exist  in  the  tenets  and 


*)  In  his  preliminary  diss.  to  his  version  of  the  Gentoo  Laws.  f)  British 
India,  vol.  II,  pp.  424,  425.  3)  Interesting  and  important  in  this  point  of 
view  is  Tod's  communication  (1.  c.  vol.  I,  p.  531)  that  e.  g.  among  the 
Vischnnes,  L e.  followers  of  Kaniva  or  Crishna,  Sutteeism  in  neither  practised 
nor  permitted.  4)  Also  e.  g.  in  Malabar,  Macassar,  Japan,  I believe,  a species 

of  Sutteeism  exists  (vide  Montesquieu,  esprit  des  lois,  liv.  24,  ch.  21  and  ch.  19; 
and  the  essays  of  Meiners  and  Voltaire  as  quoted  in  §$.  14,  18);  but  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  all  our  purposes,  if  we  restrict  ourselves  to  Braminism  in 
India  Proper. 
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customs  of  Hindooism,  shall  we  become  enabled  to  discern  how  far 
the  practice  itself  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  a voluntary  resolution 
on  the  part  of  an  Indian  widow.  We  need  then  not  take  much 
notice  of  the  express  declaration,  according  to  Colebrooke, *)  of  the 
Rigveda  „that  the  legal  wife  who  bums  herself  shall  not  be  deemed 
a suicide",  or  of  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  the  same  writer, 
a monument  is  always  erected  on  the  spot  where  a woman  has 
burnt  herself  with  her  husband’s  corpse ; — for,  as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  discover,  the  Hindoos  manifestly  entertain  most  pe- 
culiar and  confused  notions  about  what  constitutes  suicide.  — For 
the  sake  of  greater  brevity  as  well  as  perspicuity,  I’ll  arrange  what 
have  appeared  to  me  the  essential  items  of  this  matter  under  three 
separate  heads. 

1.  The  recompense  awaiting  the  Suttee  in  the  future  world. 
In  Paradise,  unspeakable  joy  and  transcendent  glory  are  in  store 
for  her;  the  Gods  themselves  will  honor  her,  and  obey  her  behests. 
She  is  to  live  thirty  five  millions  of  years  with  her  spouse  in  Pa- 
radise ; and,  should  a body  be  again  allotted  to  her,  she  would  have 
that  of  a man,  not  that  of  a woman,  whereas,  if  she  simply  remain 
a widow,  she  would  in  the  metempsychosis  never  have  any  other 
body  but  that  of  a woman.  2.  The  beneficial  consequences  for  her 
husband , and  for  his  as  well  as  her  own  relatives . She  not  only 
saves  herself  from  Purgatory,  but  extinguishes  every  stain  attaching 
to  her  husband  on  account  of  any  sin  he  had  committed,  and  rescues 
him  and  a portion  of  his  and  her  own  relatives  from  Purgatory,  and 
from  being  changed  into  animals  in  future  transmigrations.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  that  she  should  rise  enormously  in  the  esteem  of 
surviving  relatives;  and,  moreover,  her  family  is  considered  as  en- 
nobled, and  supposed  to  be  worthy  of  trust.  Nay,  even  those  who 
accompany  her  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  gaze  on  her,  whilst  she  is 
being  burnt,  perform  thereby  an  act  well-pleasing  unto  God.  3.  The 
allurements  to  her  vanity  and  desire  of  comfort , and  the  threats 
held  out  to  her  fears . If  she'  do  not  become  a Suttee,  she  sinks 
into  insignificance  and  contempt,  is  constrained  to  manifold  acts  of 
piety  and  self-mortification , and  besides  the  difficulty  — in  conse- 
quence of  the  exceedingly  ardent  temperaments  of  Indian  women  — 


*)  „On  the  duties  of  • faithful  Hindu  widow0 , Asiatic  Researches , voL 
IY,  p.  215  if. 
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of  keeping  the  vow  of  chastity  exacted  from  her,  all  sorts  of  vexa- 
tions trials  await  her.  She  is,  during  her  whole  subsequent  life, 
clad  in  coarse  habiliments,  the  relatives,  or,  in  default  or  absence 
of  such,  the  magistrates,  are  charged  to  watch  over  her,  and  by 
almost  every  imaginable  restraint  she  is  constantly  reminded  of  her 
want  of  fealty  or  fidelity  to  her  deceased  spouse.1)  — 

Methinks,  then,  much  outward  force  can  scarcely  be  needed  in 
a matter  upon  which  so  many  and  such  various  inward  forces  have 
been  brought  to  bear,  so  that,  if  a Hindoo  widow  be  not  actuated 
by  real  affection  for  her  husband,  she  would  consider  it  her  duty 
to  conform  to  custom,  or,  might  consent  merely  to  avoid  reproach, 
or,  to  escape  the  life  of  a Brachmachari,  i.  e.  something  very  like 
what  we  should  term  that  of  a nun  in  one  of  the  strictest  conven- 
tual establishments,  and,  consequently,  implying  a vow  of  uncondi- 
tional chastity  and  the  frequent  performance  of  sundry  self-torturing 
exercises  of  piety.  Let  us,  then,  accord  to  this  act,  in  ninety  nine 
cases  out  of  every  hundred  at  least,  the  praise,  a conditional  one 
though  it  should  seem  to  many  of  us,  of  perfect  voluntariness , and 
regard  it  as  an  evidence  of  love , howsoever  misguided,  or  faith , 
howsoever  misgrounded,  or  fortitude,  howsoever  misplaced;  let  us, 
whilst  unspeakably  grateful  for  Christian  woman’s  more  fortunate 
position,  be  on  our  guard  — and  not  scoff  or  rail  at,  not  revile 
or  condemn,  the  Hindoo  victim;  for,  perchance,  as  we  think  and 
believe,  very  many  of  them  are  nobler,  purer,  tenderer  in  and  by 
their  death -deed  than  very  many  of  the  widows  among  ourselves 
in  their  weeds,  which  „do  but  moek  grief44,  and  in  their  speedy  se- 
cond, third,  and  fourth  nuptials  which  do  but  belie  the  wedded 
covenant ; and  I for  one  venture  to  hope  and  trust  that  — in  what 
they  expected  and  sought  yonder  above  in  Brahma’s  mansion  they 
will  not  be  wholly  deceived,  or  utterly  disappointed.  — Is  this  he- 
resy or  heterodoxy?  Perhaps  it  is  — what  you  deem  so;  but,  O 
my  orthodox,  evangelical  friend,  think  you  that  in  the  Heavens  the 
church-catechism,  must  needs  be  reheafbed,  or  methodist-bymns  needs 
be  chanted?  — 


*)  Vide  for  these  particulars,  besides  the  Gentoo  laws  and  Halhed’s  re- 
marks, Ibn  Batuta  and  Lee’s  notes,  Colebrooke’s  last  mentioned  Essay,  Ward, 
passim,  also  Colemann’s  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos  in  various  parts.  Of 
course,  however,  I cannot  undertake  to  vouch  for  the  perfect  correctness  of 
each  individual  point. 
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Indeed , actual  force  would  seem  very  rarely , if] ever  at  all, 
and  never  legally , to  be  employed  as  primary  influence,  whether 
the  wife  or  concubine  be  eight  or  eighty  years  of  age.  She  first 
declares  her  willingness  or  desire  to  become  a Suttee,  and  then  it 
is  not  considered  right  to  keep  her  back  from  her  purpose ; however, 
should  she  subsequently  repent  and  recede,  she  may  be,  and,  I have 
reason  to  assume,  generally  or  universally  is,  literally  forced  into 
the  fire:  and  it  is  in  this  last  case  that  (many  of)  those  very  most 
harrowing  scenes  take  place  which  sundry  modern  eye- witnesses, 
among  our  countrymen  more  especially,  have  described  with  a dra- 
matic pathos  which  cannot  fail  to  make  us  shudder  all  the  more, 
the  truer  it  may  be.  — 

The  more  or  less  minutious  external  regulations  of  the  Shatters 
in  reference  to  the  performance  of  Sutteeism  do  not  immediately 
concern  us  here,  though  they  too  are  in  sundry  respects  instructive 
and  remarkable  enough ; — and,  if  I have  forborne  to  refer  to  any 
Statistical  Tables  about  the  occurrence  of  either  Suicide  in  general 
or  Sutteeism  in  particular  among  the  Hindoos  in  the  present  day, 

I must  plead  as  excuse  that  such  statements  as  I have  met  with 
differ  considerably  one  from  the  other.  One  simple  reflection  on 
such  of  our  governmental  measures  and  proselytizing  efforts  as  have 
been  brought  into  requisition  against  the  tenets  and  practices  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  may,  therefore,  conclude  what  we 
had  to  say  about  the  Hindoos, 

We  have,  if  I have  read  aright,  completely  conquered  about 
one  half  of  Further  India,  and  in  a fashion  half- conquered  about 
one  quarter  more;  and  after  Clivism,  Warren  Hasdngsism,  and  Na~ 
bobism  had  been  played  off  and  practised  by  us  in  no  very  edifying 
manner,  but  very  successfully  for  worldly  objects,  we,  about  half  a 
century  or  so  ago  (calculating  roughly)  began  to  perceive  and  be* 
Heve  that,  by  way  of  making  some  return  for  all  the  wealth  and 
power  and  glory  we  had  acquired  through  our  Indian  exploits,  men- 
eevres  and  adventures,  and  4so  by  way  of  rendering  out  political 
and  social  footing  there  more  secure  and  pleasant,  we  ought  to 
pursue  civilizing  plans  and  contemplate  christianizing  measures  in 
our  Indian  realm.  And,  no  doubt,  if  the  conquerors  of  a country 
be  in  possession  of  an  indisputably  superior  culture  and  religion, 
they  have  both  a right  and  a duty  to  try  and  to  endeavor  to  win 
over  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  country  to  the  acknowledgment  and 
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the  adoption  of  such  indisputably  superior  culture  and  religion:  to 
win  over  by  tuition , administration , example , but  not  to  pester  and 
bother  them  by  half-witted  arguments  and  dull  preachments  into  a 
new  religion,  and  not  to  force  upon  them  with  the  hand  of  power 
codes  of  law  and  new  customs  for  which  they  have  no  reference  and 
with  which  they  have  no  sympathy.  Religious  Suicide  and  traditionary 
Sutteeism,  however,  among  our  Hindoo  subjects,  dependents,  allies 
are  manifestly  indissolubly  interwoven  with  their  ideas  about  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  their  belief  in  the  multifarious  incarnations 
of  the  deity,  their  mystical  reverence  for  the  confluence  of  rivers, 
their  faith  in  the  purifying  power  of  fire,  their  notion  about  the  in- 
feriority of  woman,  and  not  altogether  disconnected  from  their  habits 
of  polygamy  and  concubinage.  Therein  lie  the  roots  of  the  evil; 
tear  np  these,  and  the  evil  will  abolish  itself,  if  slowly,  yet  surely. 
And,  methinks,  such  tearing  up  would  be  better  effected  by  — I must 
urgently  beg  the  reader  to  understand  the  next  six  lines  as  meant 
in  general  only,  and  not  by  any  means  sweepingly  — just  and 
wise  governors  and  moral,  disinterested  officials  than  by  Anglican 
Bishops  with  their  worldly  pageantry  (the  Newspapers  lately  dis- 
cussed the  case  of  the  Bombay  one),  and  better  by  enlightened 
and  judicious  schoolmasters  than  by  shallow,  bigoted  Missionaries 
(I  speak  from  personal  knowledge;  for  I spent  nearly  two  years 
of  my  life  in  the  chief  European  Evangelical  Missionary  College). 
Intellectual  Hindoos,  like  Rammohun  Roy,  can  be  brought  to  un- 
derstand, appreciate,  adopt  the  exalting,  fruitful  Ethics  of  Christianism, 
but  not  its  dogmatical,  whether  catholic  or  protestant , mysteries  ', 
and  the  intellectual,  i.  e.  the  teachers  and  guides,  once  being  won, 
the  multitude,  illiterate,  dependent,  submissive,  must  sooner  or  later 
follow.  Sap.  sat. 

HL  The  Chinese. 

In  §.  2 already  I mentioned  GiitslafFs  historical  work  on  China* 
It  seemed  to  me,  as  one  might  have  expected  from  its  author’s 
education  and  career,  a performance  as  little  philosophical  in  con- 
ception as  elegant  in  point  of  composition.  Nevertheless,  considerable 
merit  of  some  kind  must  be  presumed  to  belong  to  it,  since  ope  of 
the  greatest  living  sinologists,  the  converged  Jew  Prof.  Neumann, 
has  translated  it  into  German;  and  such  merit,  I suppose,  arises 
from  the  late  missionary-consul’s  scrupulous  fidelity  to  such  original 
sources  of  information  as  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  Ian- 
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guage  and  his  long  residence  in  the  country  had  opened  nnto  him. 
Well,  upon  almost  every  page  of  GiitzlafFs  work  we  find  records 
of  self -indicted  death,  from  the  earliest  times,  i.  e.  about  2000 
years  a.  C.  (?),  up  to  the  present  day:  emperors  and  mandarins, 
empresses  And  concubines,  and  men  and  women  in  the  humblest 
station  terminate  their  lives  by  voluntary  violence,  sometimes  iso- 
latedly,  and  sometimes  troop-wise,  for  almost  any  and  every  reason. 
For  instance  (vide  vol.  I,  pp.  217,  252,  and  vol.  II,  p.  13),  on 
one  occasion,  a Chinese  says  to  his  fellow-countryman:  „you  will 
very  soon  fall  a victim  to  the  tyrant;  I advise  you,  therefore,  to 
commit  suicide*;  — on  another  occasion,  an  emperor,  when  on  the 
point  of  killing  himself,  exclaims:  „it  is  better  to  die  free,  than  to 
dishonor  one’s  ancestors  by  an  ignominious  captivity*;  — and, 
again,  on  another  occasion  a subject  addresses  an  emperor  thus: 
„let  us  save  ourselves  from  the  disgrace  of  having  died  by  the 
hands  of  these  infamous  rebels*,  and  both  of  them  forthwith  des- 
troyed themselves. 

Giitzlaff,  moreover,  repeatedly  asserts  (vide  what  was  said  in 
SS-2,  3)  that  all  the  modifications  of  the  national  religion  of  China, 
i.  e.  no  less  what  e.  g.  Con-fu-tzee  taught  5 centuries  a.  C.  than 
what  e.  g.  Fan-chin  taught  5 centuries  p.  C.,  equally  deny  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul;  nor  can  we  but  admit  that  sundry  facts  he 
adduces  would  appear  both  to  confirm  and  to  elucidate  the  correct- 
ness of  his  assertion.  Yet,  if  already  the  tenor  of  all  religion  and 
the  tendency  of  every  human  heart  would  dispose  me  to  imagine 
and  surmise  that  Giitzlaff  somewhat  misunderstood  and  misconstrued 
in  this  respect  the  religious  tenets  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  celestial 
empire,  sundry  direct  testimonies  I have  fallen  in  with  afford  more 
or  less  countenance  to  such  imagining  and  surmising.  First  of  all, 
Majer  in  an  elaborate  article  on  Fo1)  intimates  — wbat  I take 
to  be  in  all  probability  the  real  state  of  the  case  — that,  though 
Fo  himself  at  the  end  of  his  life  confessed  his  own  utterly  mate- 
rialistic creed  to  his  disciples  („know,  then,  that  there  is  no  other 
primitive  essence  of  all  things,  except  the  Void  and  the  Nothing, 
that  all  things  are  produced  therefrom,  will  return  thereto,  and  that 
all  oar  hopes  terminate  therein*),  yet  this  communication  of  his 


*)  fcffflfmefuri  ntytftologifty*  lexicon,  au*  Original  - Cucflcn  fcrarifiitt,  SB.  Jl, 
pp.  94 — 1 18. 
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has  remained,  as  it  were,  esoteric  Fohism,  the  People  as  such  being 
taught  to  believe  in  Immortality  and  Retribution.  Secondly,  how- 
ever, the  catholic  missionary  da  Halde,  in  his  elaborate  historical 
work  on  China,  published  more  than  a century  ago,  communicates *) 
what,  whilst  bearing  directly  on  the  topic  of  our  investigation,  is 
eminently  calculated  to  stagger  our  belief  in  the  materialism  of  the 
Chinese  multitude.  Chin,  namely,  a modern  Chinese  philosopher, 
whilst  refuting  in  a most  tediously  lengthy  dialogue  the  doctrines 
of  Fo  and  Lao,  accounts  for,  on  the  ground  of  consistency,  the 
prevalence  of  suicide  among  the  adherents  of  Fohism  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  and  repudiates  the  theorem  from  which  such  prevalence 
springs.  „The  same  Book  which  represents  our  bodies  as  mere 
habitations  where  we  take  up  our  lodging,  tends  to  make  us  neg- 
lect them,  and  refuse  them  the  affection  as  well  as  compassion  so 
necessary  for  their  preservation.  This  is  what  inclines  the  disciples 
of  Fo  who  are  disgusted  with  the  present  life,  to  seek  the  means 
of  procuring  a better  as  soon  as  possible:  there  are  some  who  go 
on  pilgrimage  to  Pagodas  situate  on  the  top  of  steep  rocks,  and 
after  they  have  ended  their  prayers,  as  if  they  were  sure  of  being 
heard,  cast  themselves  headlong  into  some  dreadful  abyss;  others 
are  lavish  of  their  lives  in  giving  themselves  up  to  the  most  shame- 
ful excesses;  others  who  meet  with  obstacles  to  their  unlawful 
passions,  go  by  consent  and  hang  or  drown , themselves,  that  when 
they  are  born  again  they  may  become  husband  and  wife : these  are 
the  consequences  of  that  senseless  doctrine  of  4he  transmigration 

of  80Ul8.“ 

Of  course,  I cannot  pretend  to  be  able  to  bring  anything  like 
criticism  of  my  own  to  bear  on  the  above  extract  from  the  litera- 
ture of  a people  whose  strange  language  hedges  in  their  opinions 
and  doctrines  in  some  such  fashion  as  the  great  wall,  of  which  all 
of  us  have  read  in  our  childhood,  is  said  to  gird  their  country,  and 
by  thns  girding  it  may  have  contributed  largely  towards  rendering 
the  inhabitants  thereof  themselves  a comparatively  unknown,  isolated, 
and  apparently  quiescent  race.  But,  whatever  estimate  we  may 
choose  to  form  of  du  Halde’s  intelligence  and  veracity,  all  European 
writers  on  China  to  whose  works  I have  had  access,  seem  unani- 


0 Yol.  1,  p.  671  of  the  English  translation,  which  appeared  in  folio. 
The  French  original  of  this  bulky  and  minute  work  I have  not  seen. 
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mous  on  this  one  particular:  that  the  Chinese  are  extremely  prone 
to  self-destruction,  and  without  any  religious  or  moral  misgivings 
commit  it,  If  temptation  of  any  sort  exist.  — We  will  now  address 
ourselves  to  such  principal  works  themselves.  M.  de  Gnfgnes,  having 
travelled  or  resided  chiefly  in  China  daring  the  years  intervening 
between  1784  and  1801 , whilst  speaking  of  the  national  character 
of  die  Chinese , makes  the  following  brief  observation. *)  „Craeb 
lorsqn*il8  sont  les  plus  forts,  et  l&ches  dans  le  danger,  ils  sent  at- 
taches h la  vie:  il  en  est  cependant  quelquefois  qui  se  donnent  Xa 
mort ; mats  le  suicide  est  plus  commun  parmi  les  femmes  qne  parmi 
les  homines;  chez  elles,  c’est  Teffet  de  la  jalousie  et  de  la  eolfcre, 
ou  fenvie  de  susciter  & leurs  marts  quelques  mauvaises  affaires.  “ — 
Barrow,  however,  makes  out  a much  stronger  case  against  them. 
After  having9)  spoken  of  their  extreme  want  of  personal  courage 
or  presence  of  mind  in  dangers  and  difficulties,  he  proceeds  thus. 
^Nevertheless,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where  suicide  both 
among  men  and  women  occurs  more  frequently  than  it  does  in 
China:  Since  such  actions  are  not  considered  disgraceful,  they  are 
likewise  not  abhorred.  One  might  even  believe  that  Government 
encourages  to  suidde,  because  it  very  frequently  softens  condem- 
nation to  death  into  permitting  the  criminal  to  execute  himself  (vide 
what  we  said  in  §.  10).  The  last  viceroy  of  Gantoo  terminated, 
about  two  years  ago,  his  life  by  swallowing  hie  stone  snuff- jar 
which  remained  sticking  in  his  throat  so  that  he  died  amid  tortwr- 
ing pains.*  — Finally,  the  French  Jesnft  Triganlt  (THgaatiun), 
compiling  his  accounts  from  the  commentaries  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary Elccius  already  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th  century,  after 
having  spoken  of  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  by  whfeh  the 
Chinese  endeavor  to  justify  the  exposure  and  slaughter  of  thefr 
children,  assures  ns  also9)  that,  in  connexion  with  the  idfentfeal 
tenet,  stands  the  practice  of  suicide,  and,  that  at  afl  events  many 
(complnres)  commit  saicide  either  from  the  despair  ef  being  abk 
to  procure  possessions,  or  wearied  by  the  endurance  of  ovito,  or, 
finally,  which  motive  Trigautius  pronounces  mere  especially  oowardly 


1)  Voyages  & Peking:,  Wanille  et  Tile  de  France,  1808,  T.  It,  pp.  162, 
163.  8)  Vide  Httttner'a  German  Translation  of  Barrow’s  Travels  in  the  year 
1793  and  1794  through  China  from  Peking  to  Canton,  1804,  $6.  I.  p.  217. 
•)  De  Christiana  expeditione  apud  Sinas,  sugcepta  ab  Societal*  lean,  lib.  L 
cap.  IX,  p.  97  in  the  edit  1615.  . 
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and  stupid  (impotentor  sane,  non  minus  stoftde),  for  tbe  parpoM  of 
taming  vexation  to  their  memiet.  „Multa  — ■ ha  tbon  proceeds  — 
enim  in  annos  singnlos  bominam  millia  ferunt,  virornm  ac 
seipsos  in  campis,  vel  pro  adversaril  fseiba s*  injects  in  An cob  node, 
praefocare , ant  in  fiumina  InsMire,  hsustowo  levUme  allquando  ear 
court#  veneno  sdW  vitam  crip  ere. u For  — be  f""thmri  to  narrate  — 

' „ because  tbe  magistrates  afterwards  proceed  with  severity  against 
those  who  are  aecused  by  a defunct  person’s  relatives  of  having 
been  the  cause  of  bis  despair,  the;  believe  that  they  cannot  avenge 
(or,  vindicate)  themselves  in  any  better  (or,  other)  manor.  How- 
ever, there  are  not  a fow  more  sapient  Magistrates  who  by  an  ex- 
press law  declare  that  they  will  not  undertake  tlw  cause  of  any 
person  who  has  dispatched  himself:  whereby  foe  lives  of  many 
are  saved.  “ 

IV.  The  Siamese. 

In  the  19th  century,  Portuguese  and  French  ndsaionariM  suc- 
cessively, but  unsuccessfully,  attempted  to  introduce  Catkolictam  into 
the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  17 tb  cent. 
Dutch  traders  began  to  found  settlements  there,  tho  result  of  which 
twofold  European  undertaking  is,  I believe,  that,  whether  fee  good 
or  for  ill,  tbe  Romanising  religious  influences  have  pretty  w*H  van- 
ished from  before  the  Protestant  mercantile  enterprises,  so  that 
np  to  this  day  the-  about  half  a dozen  millions  of  inhabitant*  pay 
a sort  of  divioe  worship  to  an  autocratic  ruler  (Kong -Luang)  and 
submissively  bow  to  the  teachings  of  an  mmtiatty  Buddhistic  sa- 
cerdotal corporation  (Telaporw),  from  which  latter  efreumstanee  we 
might  a priori  infer  that  also  in  this  realm  of  ForitMr  India  something 
kindred  to  Hindoo  pro -sulcldaBsm  prevails.  „AH  Indians*  — thus 
the  Frenchman  de  la  Loubere*)  who-  travelled  to  Slam  tn  the  yean 
1997  and  1999  mid  published  two  small  volumes  about  his  voyage 
thither  and  the  many  strange  things  be  had  seen  and  hoard  and 
learnt  daring  his  temporary  residence  there  — „ behove  that  suicide 
is  not  only  a permitted  thing,  because  tiny  consider  themselves 
lords  over  themselves,  but  that  it  is  also  a sacrifice  useful  to  the 
soul,  one  which  procures  for  it  a great  degree  of  virtue  and 
happiness.  Thus  dm  Siamese  frequently  hang  themselves  from 
devotion  on  a tree  (which  is  planted  before  the  Pagodas,  it  not 


Beverly*—  da  royewae  de  Siam,  parte  III,  cfa.  21,  yp.3M.Mfc 
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being  allowed  to  stand  in  private  gardens)  which  they  call  in 

Balic1)  Prd  si  maha  Pout,  and  in  Siamese  Ton  pd „But  in 

that  passion  (zele)  which  sometimes  determines  the  Siamese  to 
hang  themselves,  there  is  always  visible  as  cause  a great  weariness 
of  life,  or,  also  great  fear,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  anger  of  the 

King* Loubere  likewise  relates  the  self-burning  of  a Pegfian 

in  a temple,  and  how  afterwards  a statue  was  made  of  his  body 
by  means  of  a gypsum  - coating , and  placed  behind  the  image  of 
the  God,  and  that  this  species  of  Saints  are  called  Prd  tian  t de, 
L e.  genuine  and  real  Prd. 

More  than  this  I have  not  to  communicate  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  topic  of  our  enquiry. 

V.  The  Japanese. 

„The  Japanese  children  are  made  to  get  by  heart  poems  in 
which  the  actions  of  their  forefathers  are  celebrated,  a contempt  of 
life  is  inculcated,  and  suicide  is  set  up  as  the  most  heroic  of  aU 
actions.  These  songs  and  poems , which  are  said  to  be  full  of 

. energy  and  beauty,  beget  enthusiasm The  Japanese  education 

tends  to  inflame  and  excite  the  soul  to  heroism.  This  people  is 
guided  through  life  by  sentiment.  They  are  eager  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  and  would  rather  suffer,  than  be  without  feelings.  In 
a word,  they  aim  and  wish  to  keep  the  soul  from  sinking  into  a 
state  of  languor  and  inactivity.*  Thus  the  free  - thinking  French 
Abbd  Raynal  in  a work3)  the  manifest  revolutionary  and  anti -ca- 
tholic tendency  of  which  all  but  caused  him  to  be  arrested  at  the 
instance  of  the  Clergy.  The  said  passage  forms  part  of  a some- 
what peculiar  parallel  which  he  attempts  to  draw  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  and  according  to  which  same  lively  por- 
traiture he  would  seem  to  have  been  bent  upon  delineating  the 
Japanese  as,  we  might  say,  the  French  of  the  East.  However, 
what  here  alone  concerns  us,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  in  the  least 
exaggerated,  as  we  may  easily  convince  ourselves  by  referring  to 
earlier  original  sources  as  well  as  later  careful  compilations. 


*)  This  „BalyM  or  Pali  is  affirmed  to  be  their  learned  language,  inasmuch 
as  this  Bfongolic  race,  at  a comparatively  early  period,  received  and  adopted 
from  India  all  the  higher  elements  of  their  civilization,  such  as  it  is;  their 
own  language,  Siamese,  is  pronounced  to  be  kindred  to  Chinese.  2)  Philo- 
sophical and  political  history  of  the  settlements  and  trade  of  Europeans  in 
the  East  and  west  Indies,  vol.  I,  pp.  202,  209  of  Justamond’s  translation. 
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m commence  with  Kampfer.  *) 

Speaking  of  the  religious  System  Sintoo  (dsjuto,  sjuto,  sju),  he 
records  what  follows.  „The  Moral  Philosophy  of  these  teachers  con- 
sists in  five  articles  which  are  termed  Go,  Seo,  or  often  also  Tsine, 

and  are  Dsin,  Gi,  Re,  Tsi,  and  Sin Gi  designates  the  power 

over  one’s  self  and  the  rule  over  one's  passions.  Those,  therefore, 
who  despatch  themselves  for  lawful  causes,  are  considered  valiant 

Also  suicide  is  permitted  unto  them  only  in  one  case  which, 

liowever,  will  not  easily  occur  to  a person  who  leads  a virtuous  life, 
viz.  if  one  thereby  anticipate  a disgraceful  action  or  a victorious  foe.* 

But,  what  is  this  same  Sintoo  of  which  K&mpfer  here  speaks? 
According  to  an  anonymous  English  compiler,3)  there  exist  several 
religions  upon  this  same  extensive  island,  three  of  which,  however, 
are  more  particularly  worthy  of  mention,  because  the  furthest  spread 
and  the  most  influential,  viz.  the  original  system,  Sinsgu,  L e.  faith 
of  Gods ; Buddhism,  introduced  at  some  unknown  period  prior  to  our 
era,  and  at  present  by  much  the  predominant  form  of  belief  and 
worship ; and,  thirdly,  Sintoo,  i.  e.  the  way  of  philosophers,  a species 
of  eclectic  and  mystical  adaptation  of  the  doctrines  of  Kung-foo-tse. 
— I cannot  say,  whether  this  popular  digest  of  an  extremely  intri- 
cate matter  be  trust-worthy  or  not ; but,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  then 
what  Majer  (Vide  1.  c.  S3.  I,  p.  317 — 322  s.  v.  Budsdo,  and  pp.  76, 
77  s.  v.  Amida,  and  p.  402  s.  v.  Japaner)  calls  Budsdo  (idolorum 
cultus  ? he  renders  it)  would  be,  doubtless,  merely  the  Japanese  term 
for  Buddhism,  and  of  it  what  follows  (ubi  supra  in  Kampfer)  would 
hold  good.  I will,  however,  give  merely  the  substance  ofKampfer’s 
commentations,  as  far  as  they  can  bear  upon  our  express  theme.  All 
human  souls  are  immortal,  and  in  a future  world  retributive  justice 
is  exercised,  each  individual,  according  to  his  meritorious  or  culpable 
actions,  being  placed  in  a locality  of  eternal  joyousness  (Gokurakf), 
which  is  however  divided  into  many  graduated  sections,  or  in  a sort 
of  Hell  or  rather  Purgatory  (Dsigokf).  Now,  and  this  is  the  princi- 
pal point  for  our  present  purpose,  the  highest  and  chief  ruler  of 
those  various  Heavens  is  the  God  Amida  who  unites  within  himself 
all  those  benevolent,  mediatorial,  redeeming  qualities  and  potencies 


f)  ©efdjidjtc  nnb  29<f<$reibuna  wtt  Svpan,  au<  ben  Drigteoifarfftm  be*  SSerfaffctJ 
^trauSgcgcben  »on  <Do$m,  1777,  I,  pp.  296—299,  305,  306.  *)  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Japanese  in  the  19th  century,  1841,  pp.  334—352. 
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which  orthodox  Protestantism  ascribes  to  Jesus  and  orthodox  Catho- 
licfem  to  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints.  I hope  that  nobody  will  be 
shocked  by  this  apparently  irreverent  parallel,  since  it  is  fhUy  war- 
ranted by  several  items  which  the  reader  shall  be  left  to  seek  for 
himself  in  Kfimpfer.  Of  course,  I made  it  simply  and  solely  for 
brevity’s  sake,  and  I sincerely  trust  that  nobody  will  find  real  irre- 
verence in  my  having  thus  spoken  of  Jesus  and  Amida  in  the  same 
breath.  But  to  proceed.  Without  attempting  to  reconcile  contradic- 
tions or  to  account  for  mystifications,  I merely  state  (vide  M^jer ; for 
I have  not  pursued  this  point  muoh  beyond  his  communications)  that 
the  said  Amida  dwelt,  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  many  thousands 
of  years  ago  1000  op  2000  years  on  the  earth,  voluntarily  imposed 
upon  himself  a multihide  of  penances,  spent  the  time  in  delivering 
innumerable  preachments  to  the  people  and  performing  many  miracles, 
and,  being  at  length  tired  of  this  life,  pasted  by  a voluntary  death 
over  into  another  life,  where  he  was  (though,  by  the  by,  he  would 
seem  to  have  been  a Divinity  also  previously!)  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a Bad. 

In  tfris  tradition,  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  discovered 
something  like  a religious  cause  for  the  legality  and  meritoriousness 
of  suicide  among  the  Japanese,  looking  away  from  all  philosophi- 
cal tepfts. 

Thepe  exists,  however,  also  what  we  may  eall  a political  cause 
to  which  Montesquieu  already  drew  attention,  when  he  (Esprit  des 
Lois,  liv,  VI,  ch.  13)  observed  that  the  despotism  of  the  Japanese 
government  punishes  almost  every  misdemeanor,  aye,  even  the  smallest 
offence,  with  death.  By  way  of  explanatory  analogy,  we  need  only 
think  of  what  occurred  at  Rome  in  the  worst  ages  of  Imperial  sway, 
when  a Tiberias  was  wont  to  excl&im  of  a suicide,  „me  evasit*, 
qpd  of  the  1700  eases  of  suicide  which  (according  to  Esquirol)  oc- 
curred at  Versailles  in  the  year  1792.  But,  as  regards  the  Japa- 
nese we  must  pursue  the  matter  still  more  closely. 

„If  thus  we  read  on  pp.  198,  177  of  the  above  mentioned 
English  work  -r*  die  Japanese  has  incurred  any  disfavor,  or  com- 
mitted spy  offence,  the  conviction  q!  which  would  be  attended  with 
disgraceful  punishment,  confiscation,  and  corruption  of  blood,  he 
probably  rips  himself  up,  either  in  his  family  circle,  if  any  good  to 
his  fhmily  be  contingent  upon  bis  death’s  remaining  tor  a time  con- 
cealed (nayheen) , or,  publicly,  in  a solemn  assembly  of  his  friends, 
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if  the  object  be  solely  the  satisfaction  of  justice,  and  the  obviating 
of  punishment*  The  hara-kiri  operation  (i.  e.  happy  dispatch , viz. 
the  operation  of  abdomen-ripping)  is,  upon  some  occasions,  performed 
in  a temple,  after  a splendid  entertainment,  given  to  and  shared  with 
relations,  friends,  and  the  priests  of  the  temple.  .....  In  the  schools, 
the  boys  (but,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  gather,  not  the  girls 
also)  are  taught  not  only  the  proper  mode  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  several  accompanying  ceremonials,  varying  with  the 
occasion,  and  with  the  consequent  publicity  or  privacy,  but  also  the 
nature  of  the  occasions,  i.  e.  of  the  causes  and  situations,  which 
render  this  form  of  suicide  imperative  upon  a gentleman. " 

And,  if  the  reader  should  covet  some  recent  verifications  and 
illustrations  of  Japanese  suicidism,  he  is  merely  requested  to  open 
any  one  modem  work  of  travel,  which  touches  on  Japan,  and  he 
will  be  sure  to  get  Ids  curiosity  most  painfully  gratified  on  this  point. 
Here  a few  instances  at  random.  An  English  reviewer1)  extracts 
from  „Golownin’s  captivity  in  Japan"  the  following  narrative.  A 
Japanese  of  some  official  rank,  intending  suicide  by  ripping  openjiis 
bowels,  had  previously  cut  the  central  tuft  of  hair  from  the  crown 
of  his  head,  and  laid  it  in  a box,  which  contained  his  portrait,  to 
be  sent  to  his  friends  by  way  of  signifying  that  he  had  died  an 
honorable  death,  the  hair  in  this  case  being  buried  by  them  with 
all  the  ceremonies  which  would  be  observed  at  the  interment  of  his 
body.  — An  English  reviewer2)  of  ^DoefTs  recollections  of  Japan" 
transcribes  a narrative  about  a Japanese  governor  who,  having  been 
outwitted  in  his  vigilance  by  an  English  naval  commander,  within 
half  an  hour  after  the  discovery  of  his  misfortune  stabbed  himself 
in  the  abdomen,  the  six  or  seven  officers  of  the  neglected  post  at 
once  following  his  example.  — And,  finally,  the  9ug6burgcr  SlAge* 
mcilte  3*foung3)  communicates  the  following  narrative  from  the  Ac- 
count which  the  North  American  Commodore  Perry  anno  1854  gave 
of  his  expedition  to  Japan.  Shortly  before  his  voyage  home,  he 
wished  to  see  the  Capital  (Jedo),  and  to  have  it  sketched,  in  order 
to  add  the  drawing  to  the  book  he  intended  to  publish,  and  he 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  declaration  of  the  commissioners  of  the 


0 Quarterly  Review,  1817,  July,  p.  187,  *)  Ibid*  1836,  JdlV,  b*  427. 

Neither  of  the  above  works  themselves  has  Iain  within  my  reach.  •)  9tO».  10, 
1854.  Did  ! khoW  where  the  narrative  stands  in  Etigftih,  1 should  Content 
myself  with  merely  referring  to  it. 
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Japanese  Court  that  they  were  not  authorized  to  permit  him  to  do 
so.  His  fleet,  therefore,  steamed  joyously  up  the  glorious  bay  until 
it  came  within  about  ten  miles  from  Jedo.  Also  the  renewed  de- 
claration of  the  interpreters  and  negociators  that,  as  soon  as  the 
foreign  friends  should  have  arrived  within  sight  of  the  City,  they- 
would,  they  must,  rip  open  their  bowels,  was  left  unheeded;  and 
preparations  were  made  for  sailing  on.  Then  the  collective  Japanese 
escort  pulled  off  their  outer  garments,  laid  their  sharply  ground  swords 
down  by  their  side,  and  fetched  the  suicide  - attire.  Prudence  and 
humaneness  bade  the  Commodore  not  let  matters  come  to  this  ex- 
tremity. Whilst  the  Japanese  Court  - Officials  were  making  serious 
preparations  for  committing  suicide,  the  fleet  was  commanded  to  turn 
back.  To  which  narrative  the  following  comments  are  appended, 
which  perfectly  agree  with,  but  are  more  minute  than,  the  annota- 
tions which  are  to  be  found  in  the  above  mentioned  two  English 
critiques.  ^According  to  the  custom  of  that  strangely  despotic  country, 
all  Officials  are  obliged,  if  they  cannot  execute  the  Ruler’s  commis- 
sion, whether  in  consequence  of  any  guilt  of  their  own  or  in  con- 
sequence of  circumstances,  to  take  away  their  own  lives  by  ripping 
open  their  bowels.  This  action  having  been  performed,  the  head  is 
cut  off  by  a servant  who  stands  behind.  Such  a slaughter  is  con- 
sidered honorable;  the  family  of  the  deceased  remains  in  possession 
of  its  property,  its  honors  and  dignities.  For  this  purpose,  the  Officials 
carry  along  with  them  a threefold  garment : their  proper  official  attire, 
an  attire  for  conflagrations,  and  one  for  this  legal  suicide.  Young  per- 
sons of  good  family,  as  among  us  in  dancing  and  riding,  receive  for 
years  instruction,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  perform  the  operation 
in  a decorous  manner.  Such  non-esteem  of  life  is  spread  among  all,  the 
lower  as  well  as  the  higher,  classes.  They  all  prefer  death  to  disgrace." 

§.  38.  PEOPLES  IN  AFRICA. 

We  commenced  this  Chapter  with  Asia  as  the  presumed  cradle 
of  the  human  race,  and  lingered  somewhat  long  over  it.  Our  com- 
munications on  Barbaric  Peoples  in  the  remaining  quarters  of  the 
globe  shall  be  far  less  comprehensive. 

I.  The  ancient  Egyptians. 

Since  the  historian  of  the  Genesis  himself  admits  that  the  Egyp- 
tian State  was  of  greater  antiquity  than  that  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
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Jewish  tradition1)  — scriptural  warrant  there  is  as  Utile  for  this  fact 
as  there  is  e.  g.  for  Paul’s  assigning2)  the  names  of  Jannes  and7 
Jambres  to  two  Egyptian  magicians  in  Moses’  time  — records  that 
„Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians*,  it  would 
be,  had  not  the  ancient  Egyptian  so-called  Hermetic  writings  or 
whatsoever  other  authentic  documents  once  existed  been  engulphed 
in  the  stream  of  time,  interesting  to  compare  the  Hebrew  legislator’s 
absolute  overlooking  of  the  topic  of  suicide  (vide  §.  48)  with  what 
I should  incline  to  suppose  to  have  been  die  pretty  frequent  occur- 
rence and  the  religious  approval  of  self-slaughter  among  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  age  of  Moses.  However,  I said  advisedly  „ incline  to 
suppose*;  for  the  evidence,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  I am  able  to 
offer  is  at  best  most  scanty  and  dubious.  Herodotos3)  tells  us  that, 
about  2000  years  a.  C. , the  native  Egyptian  Queen  Nitokris  des- 
troyed herself,  in  order  to  escape  from  vindictive  punishment  Of 
Sesoosis  or  Sesostris,  the  celebrated  Egyptian  monarch  who  is  said 
to  have  flourished  about  the  13th  cent  a.  C.,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
says:4)  „ after  a reign  of  thirty  three  years,  he  terminated  his  Ufa 
voluntarily,  because  he  had  lost  his  sight,  and  this  deed  was  admired 
not  only  by  the  priests , but  also  by  the  other  Egyptians,  as  a 
worthy  conclusion  of  a life  which  had  abounded  in  such  great  ac- 
tions.* Also  Josephus5)  makes  some  allusion  from  Manetho  to 
suicide  in  Egypt  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  there,  though, 
it  is  true,  for  the  purpose  of  denying  the  there  specified  instance. 

II.  The  Carthaginians. 

What  little  I can  gather  from  the  annals  of  ancient  history 
must  induce  us  to  believe  that  this  very  mercantile,  enterprising  and 
morally  ill-reputed  ancient  people  were  on  religious  grounds  very 
favorably  disposed  to  suicide,  and  committed  it  pretty  frequently,  as, 
indeed,  even  both  compulsory  and  voluntary  human  sacrifices  (an 
instance  of  the  latter,  the  two  brothers  Philaeni,  as  mentioned  by 
Val.  Max.  V,  6,  I alluded  to  already  in  §.  8)  obtained  among  them, 
the  latter  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Hindoo  Juggemautism,  as  Mtinter 
casually  remarks,6)  and  they  were  venerated  as  divine. 

*)  Act*  VII,  22.  Somewhat  carious,  by  the  by,  is  the  gratuitous  leagth 
to  which  this  matter  is  pushed  by  e.  g.  the  Latin  epitomist  Justinus , lib.  36, 
c.  2.  who  makes  Moyses  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  heir  to  his  Egyptian  attain- 
ments and  secrets.  Tim.  Ill,  8.  s)  Lib.  II,  c.  100.  4)  Lib.  I,  c.  58;  and  cf. 
also  ibid.  c.  51.  *)  Contra  Apionem,  lib.  I,  28.  6)  Vide  his  very  learned 
monograph  Rritgion  to  Cortyogct,  jwritf  totgabt,  1821,  pp.  20,  108,  117. 
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VfcgiT*  DMo  (ride  §.  17)  if  known  to  everybody;  less  wall 
known,  however,  it  may  be  to  some  that,  according  to  Justiaus, *) 
her  prototype  Elissa  In  the  9th  oent  a.  C.  stow  herself  with  a sword 
on  a funeral  pyre , and  was  worshipped  by  the  Carthaginians  as  a 
Goddess.  The  same  historian  narrates  to  us2)  the  extremely  deli- 
berate  and  determhied  manner  m wfaioh,  in  the  4th  cent  a.  CL, 
Itnfitoo  (AmUkas,  Hamiikar)  died  of  voluntary  self-starvation,  for  which 
mode  of  death  Herodot 3)  substitutes  self-conflagration,  expressly  add- 
ing „to  him  the  Karohedonians  make  saorifiees;  they  have  likewise 
erected  monuments  to  him  in  all  their  colonies,  and  the  largest  in 
Karchedon  itself.*  The  desperate  suicidal  end  of  Hasdrubal’s  widow 
is  familiar  to  all  stud  eats  of  ancient  history,  and  still  more  familiar 
is  the  great  Hannibal’s  carrying  poison  about  him  as  a provision  in 
case  of  need,  and  bis  ultimate  making  use  of  it  — We,  therefore, 
cannot  but  assume  that  self-slaughter  suited  right  well  the  religious 
notions  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Carthaginians,  about  whose  Gods 
and  Goddesses  the  Old  Testament  itself  treats  ns  to  various  certainly 
not  edifying  items. 


§.  39.  PEOPLES  IN  EUROPE. 

Who  can  fafl  to  know,  or  hesitate  to  admit,  that  among  all 
those  various  tribes  of  the  Barbaric  inhabitants  of  oar  quarter  of  the 
globe,  with  whom  the  Romans  came  into  hostile  contact  a century 
or  two  before  our  era,  and  during  the  first  few  centuries  of  our  era, 
by  whatsoever  names  we  may  choose  to  call  them,  e.  g.  Goths, 
Germani,  Gaels,  Celts,  Batavi,  Helvetians,  suicide  was  viewed  very 
favorably  and  committed  very  frequently  ? Regarded  and  practised 
as  a rude,  heroic  virtue,  and  the  apparently  almost  necessary  fruit 
of  a brave,  manly,  stem  religious  creed  and  a wild,  wandering, 
theoquered  warrior-life  ? Turn  to  the  pages  of  the  Latin  historians 
and  poets,  where  proofs  enough,  but  only  isolated  data,  are  given, 
from  which  httie  more  than  the  above  general  proposition  can  be 
established:  wherefore  we  here  willingly  forego  quoting  them,  and 
shall  limit  ourselves  to  one  people  concerning  whom,  in  this  particular, 
somewhat  ample  and  not  altogether  uninteresting  native  materials 


n Lib.  XVHI,  6.  *)  Lib.  XIX,  3.  *)  Lft.  vn,  c.  167.  Cf.  also  Dibd. 
Sik.  XIV,  c.  70. 
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have  been  placed  at  the  bidding  of  ns  modems.  I albtde  to  the 
Stomdmavians , prior,  of  coarse,  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  the  North  by  Ansch&r,  Rambert  and  other  giant-missionaries  of 
olden  time  who,  Alexander-like  sighing  and  seeking  for  distant  realms 
where  they  might  plant  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  went  forth  and 
did  their  work  without  either  much  expensive  machinery  or  senti- 
mental romanticism,  by  means  of  which  our  hodiernal  Missions  are 
often  rendered  rather  most  sorry  Shams  than  most  noble  Realities. 

Odmmm  we  generally  call  yon  Boreal  Heathendom;  but,  who 
or  what  was  Odin?  The  veritable  chieftain  and  leader  of  an  Asiatic 
tribe  which  immigrated  into  Northern  Europe  long  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  so  that  „the  ancient  heroic  saga  was  subsequently  trans- 
formed by  the  priesthood  into  Deology,  and  not  vice  vend  a suppo- 
sititious history  arbitrarily  created  by  late  posterity  out  of  a scanty 
extract  of  Deology. a Thus,  for  instance,  Wietersheim  a couple  of 
years  ago , *)  drily  in  scholarlike  fashion.  — A spiritual  being  who 
„ restlessly  searches  into  the  world  and  strengthens  the  cause  of  the 
Gods,  everywhere  awakening  spiritual  life  and  attracting  into  his 
celestial  ball  the  earthly  heroic  spirit  for  loftier  vocation,  for  vigo- 
rous participation  in  the  great  combat  of  the  Gods.*  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  most  soulful  of  living  poets  (Utylanb)  in  mystic  fashion,  *) 
taking  his  stand  upon  the  very  word  itself  (Odhinn  = Dbcm,  Htyfut, 
breath,  spirit).  I know  not.  Bat,  whether  a mere  flesh  and  blood 
warrior -priest,  or  a sort  of  imaginary  man- god,  certain  is  and 
remains  that  universal  ancient  mythologic  tradition  makes  this  same 
Odin  in  so  far  mortal,  despite  what  of  divinity  was  presumed  to 
appertain  to  him,  as  to  let  him  quit  the  earth,  or,  return  to  Asgard, 
his  reputed  celestial  abode,  by  dint  of  a self-inflicted  death. 

Neither  upon  the  peculiar  manner  of  his  death,  nor  upon  the 
far-fetched  explanations  which  have  been  given  thereof,  need  I here 
dwell.  The  farmer  is  detailed  in  Mallet,3)  the  latter  are  hinted  at 
by  Miinter.*)  What  now  and  here  chiefly  concerns  us  is  this  un- 
doubted fact:  Odin’ 8 example  was  regarded  and  accepted  by  bis 
followers  or  worshippers,  viz.  the  ancient  Northern  peoples,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  Danes,  as  inculcating  the  startling  doctrine  that,  except 


0 8m  ItageftUpt  StasiHa  fUttm,  p.  13.  •)  mn  Styfc,  p.  21. 

a)  Northern  Aatiquitiei , edited  by  Black  vreH.  *)  ftt MU  Swunsit 

awb  Stows*!!#  2M* 
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tfie  legitimate  warrior -death  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in  a dad, 
suicide  was  the  only  means  of  entrance  into  Asgard  after  him.  Thence, 
indeed,  „to  cut  Rnnes  to  Odin*,  or,  „to  mark  Odin  upon  one’s  self* 
(viz.  with  the  sword),  or,  „to  go  to  Odin*  — were  terms1)  syno- 
nymous with  to  kill  onds  self.  Whosoever,  on  die  contrary,  died  of 
disease  or  old  age  was  said  to  die  „the  death  of  old  women*  (Keri- 
ingadaude,  cf.  our  word  carlin  and  the  German  Xob),  and  had  to 
expect  nothing  else  but  banishment  into  Nifelheim,  the  gloomy  realm 
of  Hel,  Loka’s  daughter.  Therefore,  if  sickness  or  age  threatened 
a natural  death,  and  there  were  no  other  means  of  escape,  suicide 
was,  we  may  safely  say,  recommended,  or,  if  you  like,  commanded: 
so  that  the  ancient  Skandinavian  chroniclers  and  minstrels  are  pretty 
copious  in  their  recitals  of  not  only  pre-eminent  individual  instances, 
e.  g.  those  of  the  Danish  Kings  Helgo  and  Hading,  and  of  the  ce- 
lebrated old  warrior  Stareather,  but  likewise  of  entire  troops  and 
families  who  sought  to  ensure  unto  themselves  the  gross,  but  con- 
genial, felicity  of  Walhalla  by  a self-wrought  death,  the  latter  gene- 
rally by  hurling  themselves  from  rocky  steeps  (Attestupor,  i.  e.  family- 
rocks)  into  a lake  which  lay  at  their  base,  sometimes  after  previous 
dance  and  music.2) 

§.  40.  PEOPLES  IN  AMERICA. 

Having,  finally,  arrived  on  this  vast  Continent,  we  will  again 
confine  our  communications  to  one  race,  and  this  time  sheerly  from 
not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  any  exact  information 
about  the  numerous  other  races;  at  least,  any  information  which  we 
could  turn  to  satisfactory  account. 

The  French  Jesuit  Lafitau,  when  discussing  the  religious  notions 
of  Yarious  confederated  North  American  Indian  Tribes  in  or  near 
the  present  Canadas  — we,  I believe,  generally  denominate  them 


f)  The  first  of  them  occurs  frequently  in  Tegn6r’s  lovely  Swedish  poem 
Frithiofs-Saga,  aa  translated  by  Amalia  von  Hedwig;  the  second  is  mentioned 
in  Geger’s  eon  ©djtoeben,  S3.  I;  and  the  third  may  be  found  in  the 

Gothreks  og  Hrolfs  Saga  in  Muller’s  Sagabibliothek , 2$.  11,  p.  579.  2)  Vide 
for  corroborative  and  illustrative  evidence  (besides  e.  g.  pp.  82,  150,  208  of 
Blackwell's  already  quoted  Mallet  and  pp.  102,  103  of  the  first  vol.  of  Geger's 
already  quoted  work)  Sir  William  Temple's  Works,  vol.  Ill,  p.  359,  and  chiefly 
Bartholinus'  Antiqnitates  Dsnicae  de  causis  contemtae  a Danis  adbnc  gentiKbus 
mortis,  1090,  pp.  20—29,  p.  317  sqq.,  p.  382  sqq. 
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the  Iroquois  — introduces1)  what  follows.  „This  (i.  e.  their)  land 
of  souls  has  also  its  various  stages,  and  not  all  persons  are  equally 
well  off  therein.  This  inference  one  of  our  Missionaries  draws  from 
what  he  heard  a young  female  savage  say.  This  girl,  seeing  her 
sister  dying  from  the  quantity  of  poison  (cigue,  hemlock,  is  the  word 
used  in  the  original;  but  is,  perhaps,  the  root  of  the  may-apple  — 
which  is  said  not  to  kill  very  quickly,  but  to  cause  successive  fits, 
but,  though  it  yield  on  the  first  stage  to  a strong  emetic  diluted  in 
lukewarm  water,  to  injure  more  or  less  the  constitution  and  health 
permanently  — vide  further  on  — not  meant  ?)  she  had  taken  from 
vexation,  and  firmly  resolved  not  to  use  any  antidote,  shed  burning 
tears,  and  endeavored  to  induce  her  to  give  up  her  resolution,  for 
the  sake  of  the  close  relationship  and  friendship  which  united  them. 
She  repeatedly  said  to  her:  it  is  then  over,  you  will  that  we  are 
never  to  find  each  other  again  and  never  to  see  each  other  again? 
The  Missionary,  struck  by  these  words,  interrogated  her  about  the 
reason.  It  appears  to  me,  he  said,  that  you  have  a land  of  souls 
where  you  must  all  be  re-united  with  your  ancestors;  why,  then, 
do  you  speak  thus  to  your  sister?  The  girl  replied:  it  is  true,  all 
of  us  go  into  the  land  of  souls;  but  the  wicked,  and  those  in  par- 
ticular who  have  shortened  their  lives  by  a violent  death  (mais  les 
mdchans,  et  ceux  en  particulier  qui  se  sont  d Straits  eux-memes  par 
une  mort  violente),  carry  along  with  them  thither  the  punishment 
of  their  crime.  They  are  there  separated  from  the  others,  and  have 
no  communion  with  them:  and  this  is  the  cause  of  my  affliction. u 
— Lafitau  does  not  forget  to  remind  us  on  tliis  occasion  of  Virgil 
(vide  §.  18);  but,  for  my  own  part,  I experience  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  the  said  nameless  Jesuit  missionary  compre- 
hended the  said  young  Indian  maiden  aright,  or  that  she  estimated 
correctly  the  creed  of  her  tribe.  However,  before  going  further,  I 
will  communicate  what  another  French  Jesuit,  de  Charleroix,  states. 
When  speaking  of  the  ideas  and  practices  of  the  Hurons,  Iroquois 
and  other  neighbouring  tribes,  he  says.2)  „They  have  taken  into 
their  heads  that  the  souls  of  those  who  have  died  a violent  death 
(qui  out  peri  de  mort  violente),  even  in  war,  or  for  the  service  of 


9 Moeurs  des  Sauvages  Ameriquains,  compares  aux  moeura  dea  premiers 
temps,  1724,  T.  I,  p.  404.  *)  Histoire  et  description  generate  de  la  nouvelle 
France,  avec  le  journal  historique  d’un  voyage  fait  par  ordre  du  Roi  dans 
I’Amlrique  Septentrionnale,  1744,  T.  in,  pp.  376,  377. 
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their  country,  hare  not  in  the  next  world  any  intercourse  (commerce) 
with  the  others,  and  on  this  principle  they  born  them,  or  at  onee 
inter  them,  sometimes  even  before  they  have  expired.  They  never 
place  them  in  the  common  cemetery  (Gemedere  commun) , and  do 
not  allow  them  any  share  in  that  grand  ceremony  (viz.  )a  Pete  des 
Morts  or  le  Festin  des  Ames)  which  takes  place  every  eight  years 
among  some  tribes,  and  every  ten  years  among  the  Hurons  and 
Iroquois. u — I presume,  though  Charleroix  does  not  hint  at  this, 
that  we  should  necessarily  have  to  number  suicides  among  the  said 
class;  and,  supposing  the  matter  as  related  to  be  true,  we  cannot 
but  agree  with  him,  when  he  adds  that  it  „ne  me  paroft  excusable 
par  aucun  endroit.* 

Well,  returning  for  a moment  to  Lafltau’s  communication,  it  is 
true,  in  modem  accounts  of  some  one  barbaric  or  semi-barbaric  people 
we  may  occasionally  meet  with  strange  passing  allusions  to  die  in- 
felicitous and  comfortless  state  of  the  departed  souls  of  the  self-stain. 
Here  a curious  instance  by  way  of  example.  According  to  Pallas,1) 
the  Tangutes  and  Mongoles  believe  in  a kind  of  ghosts  or  scare- 
images,  called  Bok  and  Tangutish  Dschogd,  „ which  are  said  to  be 
spirits  of  persons  who  have  destroyed  themselves  in  some  manner, 
or  have  died  under  the  curse  of  the  clergy,  thence  restlessly,  and 
without  being  able  to  obtain  a new  body,  haunt  men  (fftntttfpnfa) 
and  inflict  all  sorts  of  injury  and  terror. And  the  same  writer, 
when  giving  a horridly  minute  description  of  the  said  tribes*  notions 
about  the  Birid,  spirits  that  lead  a sort  of  Tantahis  - Hfe , thirsting 
and  hungering  ever,  since  they  can  neither  drink  nor  eat,  for  500 
years,  the  days  of  which  are  equal  to  our  months,  and,  after  this 
period  has  elapsed,  arc  bom  again  as  most  abject  animals,  insects, 
serpents  and  suchlike,  and  must  by  good  works  seek  to  raise  them- 
selves into  some  higher  animal-forms,  says  that  in  these  same  spirits 
chiefly  blasphemers,  murderers  of  their  parents  or  teachers , or  sdf- 
mttrderers  are  bora  again.  — But,  I doubt  much,  whether  aught  of 
this  kind  be  really  traceable  among  the  North  American  tad  ferns: 
and  for  two  reasons.  Rrstly.  None  of  die  modem  tribes  I bare 
read  of  as  living  in  a savage  or  wild  state,  more  or  less  kindred  to 
that  of  the  North  American  Indians,  would  seem  to  harbor  any  religious 


0 Gammfunaen  ufcet  tie  SRongotfftytn  9Wfferfaaftm,  ttt6, 

%.  D,  pp.  51,  55. 
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dread  of  tbe  consequences  of  suicide,  f H take  the  Krnntsckadat*  ted 
Stdbmenes  as  illustrations.  Of  tbe  former  the  adventurous  traveller 
Bemowsk)  states. 4)  ^Suicide  is  very  usual  among  them.  There  are 
examples  that  Kamtochadals,  when  they  were  besieged  by  the  Cost- 
sacks  in  a place  of  asylum , and  had  no  hope  at  all  left  of  being 
able  to  flee,  first  cut  the  throats  of  their  wives  and  children,  and 
then  killed  themselves.  For  this  purpose  the  use  of  Muchomor,  a 
rock-ftmgus  which  grows  very  abundantly  in  these  parts,  is  very 
serviceable:  a decoction  of  it  causes  hilarity  and  intoxication,  but, 
if  the  dose  be  too  strong,  convulsions  and,  at  last,  death.0  Of  the 
latter  the  scrupulous  and  scientific  Steller  writes.2)  „Tbey  are  de- 
void of  hope,  value  only  present  things,  and  are  incited  by  tbe 
slightest  word  of  blame  or  threat  to  the  extreme  of  fear,  i.  e.  despair. 
Whoever  intends  to  scold  or  punish  one  of  them,  must  do  so  forth- 
with : then  be  is  joyous  and  merry.  But,  if  the  punishment  be  de- 
ferred, and  he  be  kept  in  arrest,  or  menaced,  he  docs  not  allow 
himself  to  be  tortured  long  by  thoughts,  but  puts  a speedy  termi- 
nation to  fear  by  suicide. ...  Tbe  easiest  death  they  seek  in*  drowning; 
next  to  this,  in  hanging ; but  the  hardest,  if  they  must  wound  them- 
selves with  a knife.  They  are  so  especially  predisposed  to  suicide 
that  they  destroy  themselves  without  any  other  cause,  simply  if  they 

consider  themselves  old,  frail,  and  useless  in  the  world And 

it  appears  that  the  hope  of  getting  sooner  into  the  lower  and  better 
world  considerably  animates  them  to  autochiria.  In  former  times, 
many,  when  they  became  ill,  requested  that  one  might  feed  the 
dogs  with  their  living  bodies,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  tor- 
tured by  long  illness : which  thing  was  immediately  done.  The  most 
common  manner  of  self-destruction  was  formerly  this:  whoever  was 
tired  of  life,  took  leave  of  his  relatives,  seized  a vessel,  repaired 
into  the  wilderness,  built  himself  a hut,  drank  water,  laid  himself 
down  to  sleep,  and  died  of  self-starvation.0  Thus  far  indirect  tes- 
timony; and,  secondly,  coming  to  direct  testimony,  I for  my  part  should 
strongly  incline  to  set  aside  Lafitau’s  communication  altogether,  and 
to  accept  in  its  stead  even  the  following  representation  of  a simple- 


4)  SReifen  but  $ SIMricn  unb  flomtfaatfo,  au*  Um  (frtglifacn  uberfept  bon  Sow 
ffct,  1790,  pp.  92,  93.  l)  ©efatribung  oon  bom  fcanbe  ifcamtfiatfo,  befjen  (WnwoB* 
net,  beren  ©ttten,  Women,  fcbenSatt  unb  oetfaicbenen  ©e»o$n$etten,  1774,  pp.  293, 
294,  unb  ef.  p.  289. 
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'minded , laborious  American  protestant  minister1)  only  with  certain 
modifications;  for  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  the  cases  which  he  details 
there  was  disappointed  love,  or  matrimonial  misery,  and  not  one  of 
them  was  characterized  by  anything  resembling  mental  derangement . 
„ Suicide  is  not  considered  by  the  Indians  (Heckewelder  is  speaking 
of  those  tribes  who  once  inhabited  Pennsylvania  and  the  neighbouring 
States)  either  as  an  act  of  heroism  or  of  cowardice,  nor  is  it  with 
them  a subject  of  praise  or  blame.  They  view  this  desperate  act 
as  the  consequence  of  mental  derangement,  and  the  person  who 
destroys  himself  is  to  them  an  object  of  pity.  Such  cases  do  not 
frequently  occur.  Between  the  years  1771  and  1780,  four  Indians 
of  my  acquaintance  took  the  root  of  the  may-apple,  which  is  com- 
monly used  on  such  occasions,  in  order  to  poison  themselves,  in 
which  they  all  succeeded,  except  one.* 


f)  Heckewelder’s  report,  as  communicated  in  Buchanan’s  Sketches  of  the 
History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  N.  American  Indians,  1824,  pp.  184—187. 
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THIRD  SECTION. 

MUHAMMADANISM. 


§.  41.  PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

The  order  in  which  we  have  chosen  to  discuss  our  theme  is,  as 
the  reader  will  have  already  perceived,  neither  strictly  chronological, 
nor  strictly  dogmatical  If  we  had  aimed  at  Chronology,  we  ought 
to  have  commenced  with  the  Eastern  Asiatics,  as  Buonaffede  and 
Moore  did ; and,  if  we  had  desired  to  proceed  upon  what  we  might 
term  principles  of  Dogmatism,  we  ought  to  have  placed  the  Hebrews 
in  the  van,  as  Stliudlin  has  done.  As,  however,  I had  purposed  to 
develop  the  subject-matter  of  this  Essay  in  a manner  radically  diffe- 
rent from  my  three  just-mentioned  predecessors,  so  various  reasons 
more  or  less  significant  — at  least,  in  my  own  sight  — induced  me 
also  to  arrange  such  subject-matter  in  a radically  different  manner; 
and  the  Treatise  itself  alone  must  show,  whether  these  reasons  (at 
which  I will  here  merely  hint)  for  the  external  sequence  I have  se- 
lected, be  good  or  bad.  Firstly.  The  philosophical  and  literary  pre- 
eminence of  classic  over  barbaric  Paganism  for  our  purpose,  as  well 
as  for  any  other  of  a kindred  nature,  is  too  self-evident  to  require 
comment  Secondly.  Judaism,  as  containing  the  germs,  and  evoking, 
howsoever  unwillingly  and  indirectly,  the  fruits,  of  Christianism,  ought 
to  precede  immediately  the  latter,  unto  which,  in  its  turn,  I very 
naturally  wished  to  devote  the  terminatory,  because  the  culminatory, 
portion  of  the  entire  book.  Thirdly.  Muhammadanism,  which  Moore 
and  Stliudlin  have  wholly  omitted,  and  about  which  Buonafbde  has 
said  as  much  as  nothing,  and  his  French  translators  (vide  p.  849  ff.) 
only  talk  some  egregiously  blundering  and  baseless  nonsense,  is  a 
plant  entirely  ni  generis,  and  not  merely  a prominent,  vigorous, 
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heavily  laden  branch  of  the  great  tree  of  barbaric  Paganism.  It 
roots,  as  ire  may  say,  more  or  less  in  Heathen  soil;  yet,  doubtless, 
it  owes  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  its  foliage  and  fruitage  to  the 
inoculation  of  Judaic,  both  Canonical  and  Rabbinical,  elements  name 
especially,  howsoever  misrepresented  they  may  be  (we  know  that  in 
Mohammad’s  day  Rabbinism  made  sadly  strange  work  of  Judaism), 
but  also  of  Chris tianic,  both  spurious  and  genuine,  elements,  howsoe- 
ver misunderstood  these  therein  show  themselves  (we  know  that  in 
Muhammad’s  time  Christians  were  woefully  split  up  into  belligerent 
sects).  Indeed,  Muhammad's  main  and  often  reiterated  charge  against 
the  Jews  is  that  they  do  not  acknowledge  Jesus  to  have  been  a -pro- 
phet, and  against  the  Christians  that  they  regard  him  as  equal  onto 
God;  and,  but  for  these  two  great  charges,  both  of  them,  moreover, 
quite  true,  the  Korftn  is,  as  far  as  dogmatics  are  concerned,  almost 
essentially  Judaic  or  Christiania.  If,  therefore,  the  Ififim  dM  not, 
as  regards  our  theme,  stand  entirely  upon  its  own  ground,  neither 
directly  borrowing  from,  nor  placing  itself  in  direct  antagonism  to, 
the  documents  of  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  we  should 
have  considered  it  imperative  upon  onnetves  to  postpone  the  contem- 
plation of  its  tenets  touching  suicide,  until  we  had  previously  stated 
these,  of  Mooes  and  the  Prophets,  and  of  Jesus  and  hie  Apostles. 
Rut,  as  the  matter  really  stands,  we  were  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  most  fitting  to  assign,  on  this  stage  of  our  book,  a separata  di- 
vision to  the  enquiry  into  what  the  Religion  of  the  Moeieatin  pre- 
scribes and  inculcates  on  our  question. 

§.  42.  MUHAMMAD. 

As  far  as  I am  aware,  Gibbon  was  die  first  Bngtkh  historian 
who  can  be  said  to  have  written  with  industry  and  dequeues  «k  the 
character  end  efficacy  of  the  fiery  eon  of  the  Arabian  desert  j end, 
despite  Gibbon’s  frankly  admitted  otter  unaeqaaintanee  with  the  find- 
tic  languages,  we  may,  I presume,  acquire  from  him  as  mock  histo- 
rical information,  accurately  collected  and  eritioally  fitted,  as  most 
of  ns  ears  to  gain  for  bare  outward  purposes.  It  is  true,  he  has 
been  supposed  not  impartial,  nay,  has  been  reproached  with  pruffi- 
ieotkm  for  hie  Eastern  hero,  so  that  Creasy1)  very  recently  ohssr- 


»)  The  fifteen  decisive  hades  of  the  world,  vei.  ll  p.4N7l  aom  tasdft.1. 
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Ved  4hat  flttbon1*  Remark  tm  Hit  ebook  which  the  SmMQ  eowqnnrt 
fak -Stoop*  received  by  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Tows  (mo  TOT) 
2s  peering*  and  expressive  of  „ almost  an  air  of  regret.*  My  own 
impression  from  the  perusal  of  the  several  ehapfters  In  the  Destine 
and  Fall  which  bear  upon  the  Isl&m  is  not  the  same,  and,  therefore, 
I cannot  ssbscribe  to  the  opinion  which  Greasy,  like  many  others, 
has  ventured  open;  and  there  are,  if  I do  not  err,  certain  drcm- 
stanoea  which  may  have  induced  Gibbon,  nor  unreasonably  or  nm» 
justly,  to  write  somewhat  favorably  about  Mohammad’s  person  and 
cause*  In  his  time,  namely,  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  tone  and  fashion 
to  lavish  every  epMret  of  scorn,  contempt,  fierce  denunciation  or 
wanton  wH  upon  them.  Otherwise,  at  least,  we  could  scaroely  imagine 
even  a Vokaire  conceiving  so  thoroughly  disgusting  and  purely  fro* 
tin# os  a tragedy  as  his  „Ie  Fanatisme" , *)  er  a cultivated  pubis 
eagerly  swallowing  as  poetry  and  philosophy  such  a monstrous  and 
outrageous  libel  upon  the  man  and  his  followers.  Here  a sample  of 
is  spirit  and  contents.  Yoltatre  lets  Mahomet  utter  the  following 
words  about  himself.2 *) 

„Dieu,  que  j’ai  fait  servir  au  malheur  des  humains, 

Adorable  instrument  de  mes  affreux  desseins, 

Toi  qse  j’al  blaspheme,  mais  que  je  crains  encore, 

Je  me  sens  ccadamnd,  quaad  rooivert  m’adoie. 

Je  brave  en  vain  les  traits  dost  je  me  sens  frapper. 

J’ai  trompd  les  mortels,  et  ne  puis  me  tromper.u 

More  profoundly,  however,  than  Gibbon,  because  mere  psycho* 
legica&y  and  tpirituttUyj  In  the  genuine,  broad,  practical  sense  of 
these  terms,  Thomas  Carlyle8)  would  appear  to  me  to  have  deli- 
neated the  message  and  mission  of  this  Eastern  teacher  of  ours. 
Washington  Irving’s  life  of  Mahomet  is  known  to  me  only  from  a 
€KStk|ue  ;*)  and  I mint  make  the  same  confession  in  reference  to  the 
Jewish  writer,  Dr.  Wolfs,  ©tofammeb  tor  SJhoptot,  fetn  Setott  nab 
frine  8d$oe,  1843.4 * * *)  Indeed,  when  we  attempt  to  account  for,  and 


1)  Even  Napoleon  himself,  as  Las  Cases  relates,  perceived  and  disrelished 

Its  hidden  venom  and  manifest  infamy;  and,  if  even  Goethe  translated  H,  he 

did  so  solely  for  the  sake  of  its  /arm,  not  its  eontenta;  for,  as  we  know 

from  his  biographers,  he  himself  intended  to  write  a Mahomet  in  which  he 

wished  to  show  how  the  most  sublime  ideal  endeavors  become  imperceptibly 

infected  by  petty  realistic  designs.  *)  Acte  V,  setae  4.  •)  Vide  the  second 

lecture  in  his  Hero  Worship:  Mahomet,  or  the  Hero  as  Prophet.  4)  North 

British  fteviow,  May,  I85(h  *)  Prospective  Review,  vol  H,  1946. 
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rad  pass  judgment  upon,  Mohammad  rad  his  Book,  we  must  not 
forget  the  people  or  the  age,  for  whom  and  in  which  he  worked 
rad  wrote,  and  then  we  shall,  haply,  discover  in  him  and  it  mncfa 
of  what  is  manly  and  noble,  wise  and  devout  I am,  of  course, 
very  far  from  affirming  that  the  kingdom  which  Muhammad  estab- 
Baked  ever  was,  or,  ever  can  become,  a kingdom  of  Heaven  and  of 
God  in  Christ’s  spirit  and  meaning;  bat  it  is  also  not  a kingdom  of 
Hell  and  the  Devil;  it  is,  rather,  in  many  respects  simply  a king- 
dom of  the  Earth  and  the  Flesh,  and  had  in  its  time  and  place 
historical  right  and  moral  significance  in  opposition  to  the  pagmnic 
religions  against  which  it  commenced  its  operations,  operations  which 
were  indubitable  progresses,  even  that  everlasting  truth  „One  God*, 
battering  down  a host  of  polytheistic  falsities  and  non-entities,  and 
that  ever-recurring  menace  or  promise  „the  Last  Day*,  gushing  like 
a quickening  fountain  into  the  parchedness  of  sensuous  apathy  and 
dreamy  thoughtlessness.  And  I am,  of  course,  still  further  from  li- 
kening the  son  of  Abdallah  and  Amina  unto  the  Founder  of  the 
Hew  Covenant;  for  all  parallel  between  them  must  yield  almost  di- 
rectest  contrast  What  resemblance,  indeed,  has  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  found  in  the  temple  discoursing  about  things  divine,  re- 
buking Pharisees  and  silencing  Sadducees,  walking  about  from  place 
to  place  and  everywhere  working  deeds  of  philanthropy,  preaching 
words  of  sympathy,  insisting  on  justice,  charity,  holiness,  proclaiming 
liberty  and  equality  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  under  the  do- 
minion of  lawful  order,  standing  fearlessly  before  Caisfphas  and  guilt- 
lessly before  Pilate,  bidding  his  disciple  sheathe  the  sword,  holding 
consoling,  enlightening,  encouraging  farewell-converse  with  his  chosen 
twelve,  enduring  the  struggles  of  agony  in  Gethsemane’s  garden, 
walking  with  the  heroism  of  conscious  innocence  and  triumphant  re- 
signation to  Golgotha , — and  thus  becoming  unto  all  who  should 
believe  in  his  doctrine  and  bear  his  name  an  example  of  loftiest 
work  wrought  in  humility,  of  deepest  religious  wisdom  taught  with 
serenity,  of  keenest  anguish  borne  with  magnanimity,  and  of  fidelity 
to  most  single-eyed  truthfulness  even  unto  death : what  resemblance, 
we  said,  has  he,  who  had  accomplished  his  work  at  a period  of 
life  when  Muhammad  had  not  yet  revealed  his  teacher-character  or 
commenced  his  religious  career,  with  the  man  of  passions,  wealth 
and  power  on  his  hurried  flight  to  Medina,  or,  among  his  many 
wives  in  fragrant  chambers,  or,  commanding  Us  Mowers  to  plant 
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the  banner  of  Us  faith  on  blood-stained  plains,  or,  dictating  a book 
to  Waraka,  his  cousin,  or  to  Seid,  his  slave?  Verily,  the  key 
thereto  may  easily  be  found,  as  I think,  in  the  well-known  words 
of  yon  other  sterner  preacher  in  the  wilderness:  „he  that  cometh 
from  above  is  above  all:  he  that  is  of  the  earth  is  earthly,  and 
speaketh  of  the  earth:  he  that  cometh  from  heaven  Is  above  alL“ 
(John  in,  31.) 

Tet,  we  would  fain  not  say  that  it  was  exactly  a Ue,  either 
subjectively  or  objectively  considered,  when  Muhammad  claimed  for 
himself,  and  applied  to  himself,  the  title  of  Prophet;  for  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  this  word  in  the  Semitic  languages  (nabi)  does 
not  signify  exclusively,  or  even  mainly,  a fore-teller  of  future  events, 
in  which  meaning  we  generally  conceive  the  Greek  term  (prophetes), 
but  also  simply  an  ^out-teller*  of  the  will  of  the  Deity,  a deliverer 
and  declarer,  an  exponent  and  interpreter,  enthusiastic,  forcible,  and, 
as  we  say,  inspired,  of  what  he  sincerely  believes  to  be  the  Oracle 
of  God  for  the  Good  of  Man*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I cannot  help 
feeling  individually  certain  that  it  was  a conscious  and  deliberate 
falsehood,  and  not  merely  gratuitous  vanity  or  mad  superstition,  on 
his  part,  when  he  reckoned  the  Jews  among  the  falsifiers  of  their 
own  scriptures,  because  they  had  suppressed  or  distorted  foretellings 
of  their  own  legislator  and  prophets  concerning  him ; *)  and  that  it 
was  similarly  purely  artful  design,  when  he,  taking  advantage  of 

the  etymological  import  of  his  own  accidental  name  (tX+^*,  i.  e. 
muhammadon,  part.  pass.  = very  celebrated,  most  glorious),  and 
of  the  examples  of  earlier  Christian  schismatics , e.  g.  Manes  and 
Montanus,2)  assumed  and  proclaimed  himself3)  to  be  the  Comforter 
(itapdxXiTtoc,  i.  e.  advocate,  for  which  he,  however,  read  rceptxXuTOC, 
i.  e.  renowned), 4)  to  whose  advent  Jesus  had  (John  XIV,  26)  bid 
his  disciples  and  the  world  look  anxiously  and  hopefully  forward. 


Vide  Suras  II  and  IV,  but  also  very  frequently  elsewhere.  *)  We 
know  that  Tertullian  himself  believed  in  such  a future  incarnate  Comforter, 
and  credulously  accepted  Montanos  as  it  (de  Monogam.  c.  14):  „regnavit  du- 
ritia  cordis  usque  ad  Christum,  regnaverit  et  infirmitas  usque  ad  Paracletum* 
(I.  e.  Montanus).  8)  Sura  LXI,  6.  4)  Vide  Maraccio’s  exact  discussion  of 

this  famous  passage  in  his  Prodromi  ad  Refutat.  Alcorani,  pars  prima,  p.  27; 
and  I will  only  add  that  Cotton  in  a casual  note  to  a work  we  shall  quote 
In  the  next  Section,  viz.  his  Translation  of  the  five  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
says  that  the  pseudo-gospel  of  Barnabas  really  has  in  this  passage  iuoixXutoc, 
which  same  gospel  is  on  that  account  in  high  repute  among  the  Arabs  even 
onto  the  present  day. 
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„ And  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  said : 0 ye  children  of  Israel,  verily, 
I am  unto  yon  a Legate  of  God,  confirming  the  Thora,  whieh  has 
been  given  to  yon  already  prior  to  my  coming,  and  bringing  glad 
tidings  of  a Legate  who  will  come  after  me,  and  whose  name  will 
be  Ahmed** 


§.  43.  THE  KORAN. 

Whoever  has  had  the  patienoe  to  persevere  in  the  somewhat  te- 
dious and  unfruitful  labor  of  perusing  the  entire  Kor&a,  will  easily 
have  discerned  that  its  whole  spirit  and  tenor  cannot  but  prove  al- 
together unfavorable  to  suicide,  e«  g.  the  tenets  about  the  divinely 
decreed  goal  of  life,  the  similes  about  the  hand  of  Allah  reaum- 
ing  the  human  soul  and  about  the  mission  of  the  Angel  of  Death, 
the  frequent  assurances  that  „God  does  not  lay  hardens  upon  as 
which  are  too  heavy  to  bear*,  and  that  „He  has  created  man  and 
also  lets  him  die  again,  letting  some  attain  to  an  advanced  old 
age*,  Ao.;  nay,  that  general  injunction  itself  of  unconditional  and 
passive  resignation  to  Allah's  Will  which  constitutes  the  very  essence 
and  foundation  of  the  religion  of  Mecca,  and  has  imparted  to  it  Ms 

most  characteristic  and  general  name  , islamon,  i.  e.  perfect 

Designation  and  devotion  to  the  will  of  God,  whence  Moslem,  one 
utterly  so  disposed). 

But,  the  only  passage  in  the  Kor&n  itself  which  is  directly  re- 
ferable to  oar  subject  as  an  anti-suicidal  commandment  is  the  one *) 
into  which  we  are  now  about  to  enquire.  This  fourth  Sura  itself 
(^revealed  at  Medina*)  bears  the  superscription  Ennisft,  i.  e.  Women, 
because,  as  e.  g.  Sale  informs  us,  it  treats  more  especially  of  all  sorts 
of  things  which  concern  the  female  sex.  However,  not  even  — 
„more  especially*  of  these,  but,  rather,  chiefly  of  other,  perhaps, 
still  more  important  matters.  Indeed,  as  it  is  one  of  the  longest,  so 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  in  the  entire  Kor&n,  and  may  really 
be  said  to  contain  everything  that  is  either  dogmatically  or  ethically 
characteristic  and  vital  in  Muhammad's  religious  system,  if  system 
H can  be  called,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by.  But,  almost  all  the 
Koranic  Suras  have  somewhat  whimsical  superscriptions,  often  In 


*)  Sara  IV,  w.  28 — 30  inclusive. 
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eonMQQQDce  of  th*  merely  incidental  mention  of  some  word  or  event, 
often,  too,  for  no  dearly  ascertainable  reason  whatsoever,  Every 
version  of  the  passage  at  issue  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting, viz,  those  of  Maracdo,  Sale,  Wahl,  Ullmann  ^ I have  quoted 
them  dtxowUificcMy  -r-  construes  it  into  a prohibition  of  self -de- 
struction- I will,  however,  content  myself  with  citing  Sale’s  trans- 
lation of  the  entire  passage,  and  merely  sqperaddiog  in  parenthesis 
the  other  Oriental  scholars’  versions  of  the  questionable  all-decisive 
words.  ^Neither  slay  yourselves  (Maraccio : „neque  ocadatjs  vos 
ipeos";  Wahl;  Wetbti  Seine  ©dbftawrbtr;  Ullmann:  ditto);  for  God 
is  merciful  towards  yon : and  whoever  doth  this  maliciously  and 
wickedly,  he  wilt  surdy  cast  him  to  be  broiled  in  hell-fire;  and  this 
is  easy  with  God.  If  ye  turn  aside  from  the  grievous  sins:  from 
those  which  ye  are  forbidden  to  commit,  we  will  deanse  you  from 
your  smaller  faults;  and  will  introduce  you  into  paradise  with  an 
honorable  entry."  — In  the  original,  now,  the  first  ihree  words  of 

0 * ja'fi  * jO/> 

Sale’s  version  run  thus:  L e.  literally:  do 

not  slay  your  souls ; and  the  question  has  arisen  among,  and  been 
differently  answered  by,  Arabic  commentators  themselves,  whether 
this  prohibition  ought  to  be  construed  as  having  specific  reference  to 
the  slaying  of  the  body,  L e.  to  actual  suicide,  or,  ought  to  be  in- 
terpreted figuratively  and  spiritually  ;=  do  not  commit  any  mortal 
or  deadly  sin , any  soul-destroying  crime ; for  the  mere  reference 
to  the  chapter  on  the  personal  pronouns  in  any  Arabic  and  Hebrew 

6 © ✓ 

Grammar,  or  to  the  words  \j*Jo  or  in  any  Arabic  and  Hebrew 

Dictionary  can  suffice  to  certify  to  us  that  these  nouns,  conjoined 
with  the  pertinent  pronomen  possessivum  are  frequently  and  almost 
regularly  employed  as  personal  reflexive  pronoun  instead  of  the  bare 
pronominal  suffix,  i.  e.  when  the  veritable  personality  as  a spiritual 
essence  has  to  be  expressed,  though,  of  course,  they  may  also  in 
any  nexus  retain  their  full  substantive  power  and  import  and  would 
do  so  in  a mystical,  but  less  naturally  in  a legal,  work.  In  Arabic, 
I believe,  the  former  use  of  the  word  at  issue  is  even  more  commQo 
than  in  Hebrew.  A certain  Jallalo1  ddin,  now,  is  in  favor  of  the 
latter  mystical  exposition,  whereas  a certain  al  Beidftwi  understands 


*)  Vide  Sale,  vol  1,  p.  99,  note,  and  Haraocio,  p.  17$,  potae. 
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the  said  words  literally  and  physically.  I individually  am  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  latter  commentator  is  in  the  right,  and,  indeed, 
upon  the  whole,  if  I may  borrow  a fragment  of  erudition  on  Ko- 
ranic exegesis  which  an  anonymous  writer  treats  ns  to, *)  Samakh- 
schari  and  Baidhawi  are  universally  considered  by  the  Muhammadans 
themselves  the  most  celebrated  expounders  of  the  Kor&n.  However, 
we  will  attempt  to  argue  this  point  in  our  own  way,  since,  where 
Eastern  doctors  differ  on  matters  concerning  themselves  principally, 
some  little  caution  and  scrutiny  seem  necessary  ere  one  like  myself, 
with  an  all  but  totally  erased  impression  of  the  language  on  his 
memory,  may  venture  to  be  positive. 

1.  Figurative  mode  of  expression  is,  as  everybody  knows,  any- 
thing but  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  Eastern  languages,  and  there 
are  many  passages  in  the  Kor&n  itself  which  seem  to  be  open  to  a 
twofold  interpretation,  accordingly  as  we  conceive  the  one  or  the 
other  term,  e.  g.  the  word  way  or  road , allegorically  or  externally.  2) 
But  it  is,  or  at  all  events  ought  to  be,  a law  of  hermeneutics  never 
to  have  recourse  to  an  allegorical  interpretation,  if  a literal  one  can 
be  turned  to  good  account;  else,  there  would  be  no  bar  to  any 
amount  of  artificiality  and  absurdity.  I will  give  an  odd  illustrative 
instance,  without  departing  far  from  our  specific  topic.  Lavater,  in  a 
masterly  controversial  epistle  to  the  late  Prof.  Paulus, 3)  relates  that 
a Mystic  once  said  to  him:  „thou  shalt  not  kill46  {in  the  Decalogue) 
could  not  be  physically  understood,  because  God  himself  had  com- 
manded to  the  magistracies  and  priests  manifold  killing;  it,  there- 
fore, signified  spiritually:  „one  must  not  kill  one’s  conscience46  = 
„do  not  extinguish  the  Spirit66  (in  the  N.  T.).  Lavater  proceeds: 
exegetically,  he  could  not  be  refuted;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  there 
is  a passage:  „kill,  i.  e.  master,  suppress,  your  members66;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  yields  an  edifying  sense.  Nevertheless , every 
sensible  person  must  consider  this  manner  of  interpretation  absurd. 

2.  The  context  of  our  passage  does  not  exactly  decide  aught, 
inasmuch  as  the  words  at  issue  stand  pretty  isolated  in  regard  to 
their  sense.  What  immediately  precedes  is  a prohibition  of  spend- 
thriftness and  usury,  and  what  immediately  follows  is  a prohibition 


*)  Vide  the  article  8rabif($c  €>pta<$e  unb  Biteratur  in  the  9th  edit,  of  the 
Genbtrfattontfcrtcen.  *)  Vide  in  Ullmann  e.  g.  pp.  122,  56,  22  and  the  notes 
ibid,  on  the  relevant  passages.  8)  Communicated  in  Sfcttytn  ' SRflbf  t>.  9* 
9*  tmb  feint  Sett,  9.  I,  p.  295. 
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of  enry  and  covetousness.  Abo  such  loosen**  of  connexion  is,  how- 
ever, a frequent  phenomenon  in  the  Kor&n  (as  in  most  other  Eastern 
books  also,  if  I mistake  not).  Order,  method,  coherence,  closeness 
of  argument  are  certainly  not  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the 
Book;  for,  speaking  quite  in  general,  on  almost  every  page  we 
meet  with  a sudden,  utterly  unexpected  leap  from  one  subject  to 
another,  and  even  back  again  to  the  temporarily  forsaken  topic,  and 
an  altogether  unmodified  and  disjointed  juxta-  position  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  communications.  Indeed,  whence  should  anything  like 
severe  logic  have  come  to  this  self- tutored,  yet  always  compara- 
tively unlearned,  Eastern  poet-orator  of  ours  ? When,  therefore,  Mu- 
hammad, by  way  of  proving  in  his  own  peculiarly  naive  or  artful 
fashion  the  divine  origin  of  his  Book  to  his  ignorant  and  unculti- 
vated cotemporary  countrymen,  innumerable  times  *)  challenges  them 
to  try,  and  defies  them  to  try  successfully,  to  produce  a single  sura 
anything  like  so  good,  he,  doubtless,  alludes  more  especially  to  cer- 
tain fresh  and  free  poetic  and  oratorical  excellencies  which,  though 
entirely  or  partially  lost  upon  our  Occidental  taste  and  ear,  would 
appear  to  astound,  enchain,  enchant  the  Eastern  disciples  of  his  faith 
unto  this  very  day. 

3.  But,  nevertheless,  there  is  one  contextual  point  which  might, 
perhaps,  be  affirmed  to  go  some  little  way  to  prove  that  al  Bei- 
d&wi's  interpretation  is  very  likely  to  be  the  correct  one.  The  main 
sins  — allusion  is  made  to  them  by  the  „if  ye  turn  aside  from  the 
grievous  sins u of  our  passage  — are,  according  to  one  of  Ullmann’s 
notes  (on  p.  58),  the  following  seven:  idolatry,  murder,  false  testi- 
mony, the  cheating  of  orphans,  running  away  in  a religious  war, 
disobedience  to  one’s  parents,  and  usury;  but,  according  to  a pas- 
sage in  the  Sunna  (of  which  work  we1  shall  speak  in  the  next  $) 
the  following  four2)  are  the  great  crimes:  polytheism,  disobedience 
to  parents,  suicide , and  perjury.  Now,  this  same  fourth  Sura  of 
ours  which,  as  I have  already  hinted,  may  be  regarded  as  an  epi- 
tome of  everything  that  is  essentially  characteristic  of  the  Isl&m  either 
dogmatically  or  ethically,  really  does  forbid  all  the  other,  whether 
seven  or  four,  sins  or  crimes  just  enumerated:  why,  then,  not  also 
suicide ? Which  remark,  by  the  by,  effectually  blunts  the  point  of 


. *)  Vide  e.  g.  Saras  * and  XVH.  *)  ffttnbgtu Un  W#  Orients,  (8. 1,  p.  913, ' 

S.  593. 
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another  suggestion  which  al  Beidkwi  makes,  tin.  that  »tbe  taking 
away  of  the  life  of  any  true  believer"  might  also  he  meant  by  the 
passage  under  mention;  for  unequivocally  distinct  commandments  on 
this  subject  are  elsewhere  in  this  very  Sura,  a.  g.  on  p.  119  of 
Sale’s  Torsion,  promulgated* 

4.  In  this  very  same  Sum  too  (vis.  v.  64,  in  Sale’s  verste* 
p.  107)  the  identical  phrase  — minus  the  negation  — occurs  ha 
the  unmistakeable  literal  sense:  „had  we  commanded  them:  day 

6 is'  > Of  > 

yourselves  or:  quit  your  dwellings,  only  few 

would  hare  done  so.“  The  meaning,  probably,  is:  go  forth  into 
battle  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  the  Prophet  and  the  Islam,  though 
at  the  risk  of  your  (physical)  lives,  and  even  with  certain  (physi- 
cal) death  before  your  eyes.  — Manifestly  figuratively  employed,  en 
the  contrary,  vide  similar  modes  of  expression  in  Suras  II,  v.  §4, 
and  IX,  v.  44,  and  cf.  Maraccio,  notae,  p.  32. 

5.  Also  the  Persian  poet  Dsobel&l  eddtn  Rfimi,  in  the  13th  cent,  of 
our  era,  accounted  the  greatest  Muhammadan  religious  and  mystical 
(didactic)  poet,  whose  chief  work  Mesnewi  has  been  translated  into 
Turkish  and  commented  npon  in  6 folios,  as  I learn,  found  suicide 
interdicted  in  the  Kor&n;  but,  if  not  in  the  passage  we  are  now 
discussing,  where  then  else?  The  pertinent  portion  of  his  Mesnewi 
is,  according  to  Tholuk’B  rhythmical  version,1)  as  follows. 

ffia  hem  Bid  |u  heifj  i 4 forth*,  tyut  ha*  ®etet 

®et  &ur«u4:  *8H<bt  tfihtct  fcihjl  eudj !"  6aff  giiy  9fot|. 

(giife  JtBrner  anjutubten  man  wrbeut, 
fflittve  JtBrner  bit  eigne  ffiitterleit. 

Sffieit  nun  jttrben  — glaubt’6  mhr  — gat  n>a«  SflfleS  ift, 

©rum  <m<b  ©etbftmorb.im  Jturan  uerboten  ijt. 

©ftfj  mir  ijt  bah  XobeSfocn,  mir  btr  Jturan 
JUinbigt  (out:  vSebtnbig  ftnb  bit  Xobten"  an. 

Sublet  mief),  il)r  gteunbt  mein,  f^ma^uotl,  benn  toift 
$n  bem  Sobe  mein,  mein  twig  fiebtn  i(t. 

To  the  reader  the  following  brief  notices  about  this  poet  and  his 
above-mentioned  work  wifi,  perbapa,  not  be  unwelcome.  I extract  them 
from  Hammer’s  circumstantial  communications.2)  Mewlana  JD.  B,’s 
proper  name  is  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Mofounmed  of  Haleb*  who 

*)  Bt&tienfammtttng  cut  btr  SRtrgenUnbifden  1826,  pp.  122,  123. 

*)  Orf4ii|te  bet  ftitam  Ocbtlhtfe  Berfest,  mtt  dacrtiStiifrmltft  cat  #s«t|uab«t 

pcrflftyn  jDitbtern,  1818,  p.  163  ff- 
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derives  Us  race  from  Mohammed , the  son  of  Amam.  He  is  the 
greatest  mystical  poet  of  the  East,  the  oracle  of  the  Sofia,  the 
nightingale  of  contemplative  life,  and  the  founder  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated order  of  mystical  Derwiahes,  the  Mewlewi.  As  founder  of 
it,  as  lawgiver  of  contemplative  life,  as  the  interpreter  of  celestial 
mysteries , he  is  highly  venerated  in  the  entire  Orient.  His  very 
tomb  (he  died  1262)  at  Konia,  an  object  of  the  devotion  of  the 
Mewlewi’s,  and  of  the  public  beneficence  of  the  oamanic  Sultans,  is 
still  a celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  contents  of  his  Meanewi, 
i.  e.  doubU-rbymed  poem,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  unto  those 
of  the  Bosphorus  the  manual  of  all  Sofia,  is  throughout  moral  and 
ascetic,  allegorical  and  mystical,  so  that  doctrines  and  contemplations 
alternate  with  Koranic  legends  and  other  stories.  Hammer  gives  a 
sort  of  synoptical  table  of  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  six  books, 
from  which  it  is  clear  that  expositions  of  various  passages  in  the 
Koran  are  not  unfrequently  interwoven,  and  he  gives  numerous  pas- 
sages in  the  German  version  of  M.  von  Hussar,  among  which, 
however,  the  above  passage  does  not  stand.  With  versions  of  his 
own  from  Mewlana’s  lyrical  poems  (Diwan)  Hammer  fills  more  than 
twenty  quarto  pages,  and  some  of  these  mystical  effusions  are  cer- 
tainly very  thoughtful  and  interesting. 

$.  Finally,  there  exist,  as  I think,  some  a priori  external  reasons 
for  believing  that  Muhammad  would  have  interdicted  suicide  in  his 
Kor&n,  since,  as  we  have  already  stated,  such  an  interdiction  per- 
fectly chimed  in  with  the  fundamental  elements  of  his  whole  Reli- 
gion. Firstly.  We  possess  distinct  historic  evidence4)  to  prove  that 
suicide  bad  occasionally,  though  I know  not  to  what  extent  exactly, 
occurred  among  the  pagan  Arabs  prior  to  his  stepping  forward  as 
the  founder  of  a new  faith;  and,  thence,  Muhammad  could  not  be 
withheld  from  interdicting  suicide  by  the  fear  that  he  might  draw 
attention  to  what  had  hitherto  been  unknown  to  them,  or  unpracti- 
sed by  them.  Secondly.  During  the  time  of  Mnhammad,  the  Gen- 
toes  in  adjacent  India  even  committed,  as  we  have  seen,  suicide  os 
a religions  rite  and  duty,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Br&mins  were,  as 
I learn,  at  least,  from  the  Preliminary  Discourse  which  Sale  has 
prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  Kor&n,  an  especial  thorn  in  Mu-' 

4)  VMe  e.  f.  Crichton's  History  ef  Arabia , ancient  aad  modem,  rol.  I, 
pp.  124,  125. 
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hammad’s  eyes,  it  is  not  improbable  to  assume  — and,  indeed,  al 
Beld&wi  .himself  hints  at  this  circumstance  — that  the  Kor&n  would 
be  made  to  include  a prohibition  of  suicide  among  the  other  items 
of  its  antagonism  to  Hindooism,  for  sheer  polemic  reasons,  if  from 
no  worthier  motive.  And,  thirdly,  it  seems  to  me  not  impossible 
that  Muhammad  might  have  heard  something  about  e.  g.  the  fre- 
quency of  suicide  among  the  Donatists  (vide  Sect  IV),  and  thus 
aimed  a shaft  also  at  such  fanatic  play  with  life  as  was  carried  on 
by  some  of  the  earlier  Christian  sects.  — — 

I scarcely  know,  whether  it  be  worth  while,  before  we  quit  the 
Kor&n  itself,  to  state  that  Muhammad  most  nal'vely  and  quackishly 
lets  God  on  one  occasion  say  to  him:1)  „You  will,  perhaps,  take 
away  your  own  life  from  vexation,  because  the  Infidels  attach  no 
faith  to  this  new  Revelation;  but  it  would  be  in  vain.*  If  I 
mistake  not,  also  this  passage  is  coined  upon  an  insinuation  of  the 
Jews  against  Jesus  (vide  Sect.  V).  Similarly  Muhammad  lets  his 
cotemporaries  affirm  of  him,  as  the  Jews  did  of  Jesus,  that  he  was 
mad,  i.  e.  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.2)  — Still  more  absurd  is  a 
passage  in  Sura  XXII  (v.  15)  which  I willingly  leave  the  reader 
to  excogitate  for  himself,  because  I am  unable  to  understand  its 
exact  scope  and  point  It  seems  to  suggest  suicide  to  the  Infidel 
as  an  infallible  means  of  disproving  to  him  his  own  materialistic 
non-faith  in  God. 


§.  44.  THE  SUNNA. 

But,  were  we  even  to  subscribe  to  Jallalo’  ddin’s  interpretation 
of  yon  Kor&nic  passage,  i.  e.  were  we  to  admit  that  the  Kor&n  itself 
observes,  more  or  less  like  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  silence 
on  the  subject  of  our  investigation,  we  should,  nevertheless,  not  be 
left  in  doubt  about  Muhammad’s  anti-suicidal  opinions  and  teachings. 
Dettmger,  in  his  contributions  to  a Theology  of  the  Kor&n,  *)  urges 
upon  the  attention  of  students  as  sources  necessarily  to  be  consulted, 
if  one  desire  to  have  the  Kordn  itself  expounded,  expanded,  and 
more  closely  defined  unto  one’s  self,  the  following  three  works : the 
Sunna,  L e.  the  written  tradition  about  the  opinions  and  actions  of 


*)  8m  XVIil,  v.  5.  ’)  Sara  XXXIV , v.  8.  »)  8H tfttift  ffit 

£$fotoflU,  1831 , $cft  3,  p.  Iff. 
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Muhammad;  the  Idschmd,  i.  e.  the  collection  of  the  decrees  of  the 
orthodox  (earliest)  Imams,  and  the  Kijas,  L e.  decisions  of  orthodox 
teachers  in  the  first*centuries  of  Islamism.  Of  the  first  of  these  three 
the  great  living  Orientalist,  Joseph  von  Hammer  - Purgstall,  assures 
us  that  it  is  regarded  and  used  „as  canon  for  the  obedience  and 
imitation  of  all  believers44,  and  he  himself  has,  therefore,  considered 
it  worth  while  to  tarn  several  hundreds  of  its  paragraphs  into  Ger- 
man, no  fewer  than  three  of  which  virtually  or  expressly  condemn 
and  forbid  suicide.  One  of  these  I have  quoted  in  the  previous  §; 
the  two  others  *)  are  Anglicd  thus.  §.  609.  „Let  none  of  you  (he 
says)  wish  for  death.  For,  if  he  be  virtuous,  the  number  of  his 
merits  may  still  be  encreased;  and,  if  he  be  vicious,  mercy  will, 
perhaps,  still  be  implored  for,  and  vouchsafed  unto  him.*  $.  691. 
„ Whoever  hurls  himself  down  from  a rock,  in  order  to  kill  himself 
burns  in  eternal  fire,  into  which  he  is  unceasingly  cast,  and  whoever 
drinks  poison  and  kills  himself,  will  in  hellish  fire  evermore  hold  the 
poison  in  his  hand  and  imbibe  thereof,  and  whoever  kills  himself 
with  the  steel,  will  evermore  in  hellish  fire  tear  open  his  belly  with 
the  steel.* 


§.  4fi.  PRACTICES  AND  RITES  OF  THE  MOSLEMS 
IN  REGARD  TO  SUICIDE. 

„ Will  they,  then,  not  meditate  at  all  attentively  on  the  Korin? 
If  it  were  not  from  God,  indeed,  many  contradictions  would  be 
therein  found.*  — „If  we  abrogate  or  forget  verses,  we  give  better 
ones,  or,  at  least,  equally  good  ones,  in  their  stead.  Know  ye  then 
not  that  God  is  almighty?*  These  are  specimens3)  of  the  Korinic 
auto-critique  and  self- vindication : with  which  the  reader  may  com- 
pare, if  he  be  thoughtfully,  earnestly,  and  devoutly  inclined,  the 
mode  in  which  Jesus  defends  the  high  and  pure  nature  of  his  in- 
structions.3) „My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me.  If, 
asy  man  will  do  Ms  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
be  of  God,  or  whether  I speak  of  myself*  And,  whereas  the  Ko- 
rin is  really  replete  with  palpable  contradictions  and  the  veriest 
patch-work  and  jumble,  as  some  of  Muhammad’s  cotemporary  anta- 


*)  ftrafcgt ato,  pp.  306,  304,  and  cf.  p.  145.  *)  Suras  IV  and  EL  •)  John 
TD,  16,  17. 
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gonigts  *)  justify  averred,  of  the  Thora,  the  Gospel,  legend*  and  fifties* 
an  imaginative  and  a shrewd , bat  a seif-taught  and  an  ignorant, 
man’s  both  very  great  and  very  defective  attempt  at  a national  re- 
ligious poem  and  a national  religions  code,  — who  ever  tried  Je- 
sus* test  of  rational  and  experimental  criticism,  and  found  it  want- 
ing? Investigations  into,  and  cavillings  about,  so-called  authenti- 
city, integrity,  and  suchlike  matters  need  not  bother  us  here  in  the 
least;  despite  aU  its  own  assnrances  to  the  contrary,  we  take  for 
granted  that  the  Kor&n  was  not  indited  by  God,  was  not  penned 
by  Angels,  was  not  sent  down,  either  piece-meal  or  bodily,  from 
the  Skies;  — and,  perhaps,  some  Muhammadans  themselves  are  of 
the  same  opinion;  but,  speaking  of  them  as  a body,  one  thing  has 
struck  me  very  forcibly,  and  this  one  thing  is  this:  unto  this  very 
day  they  heed  and  obey  the  instructions  and  precepts  of  the  Kor&n 
Cur  more  sincerely  and  zealously  than  we  Christians  heed  and  obey 
those  of  the  New  Testament,  despite  all  our  „ Evidences*,  „ Analo- 
gies", Catechisms  and  Creeds;  and,  indeed,  not  insignificantly  or  in- 
efficaciousiy,  methinks,  has  Muhammad  assigned  the  lowest  or  deepest 
of  the  seven  divisions  of  Hell 2)  unto  hypocrites  who  externally  adopt 
the  appearance  of  having  a Religion,  but  yet  in  their  hearts  have 
none,  who  profess  a Religion  in  which  they  do  not  behove. 

Among  the  many  and  various  proofs  of  this  fact  which  might 
here  be  given  the  following  one  alone  concerns  us  now : suicide  has 
at  all  times  been  really  of  very  rare  occurrence  among  the  Moslems. 
At  least,  Hammer  in  his  most  elaborate  and  scrupulous  history  of 
tbo  Osmanic  Empire,  whilst  narrating  that  the  Turkish  Peseta  Chot- 
vew,  in  the  16th  cent  of  oar  era,  deposed  from  his  dignity  mi 
power,  had  ended  his  life  by  voluntary  self-starvation,  goes  os t of 
Us  way  to  make  the  following  remark:’)  „a  mode  of  death  mi 
unusual  among  the  Greeks  and  Remans  (he  might  have  added:  and 
the  Christians),  but  almoat  unheard  of  in  the  histories  of  the  Moo- 
Umin , whom  religious  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  destiny  (might 
he  not  have  added  too:  a direct  prohibition  of  their  religion?)  pre- 
serves from  the  cowardice  of  death  by  suicide."  We  are  here  dealing, 
of  course,  only  in  generalities,  and,  therefore,  this  general  testimony 


*)  Vide  e.  g.  Sara  VII.  *)  Vide  Major's  already  quoted  ftatyoU&ifty* 
SerUoit  s.  v.  $dSe,  if  I remember  rightly.  He  calls  it  Havriat,  Derk  AsfaL 
•)  9cftf Hi  OesMnrff$m  Sctye,  ©.  0,  p.  90S.  U tie  eariior  krftr  work 
of  18*8,  ».  ffl,  p.  m 
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«f  a murtir-knower  te  writ  twritew  may  suffice.  That  other  isotat- 
M InMvMttUl  exceptions  to  the  role  nay  be  found,  1 do  not  in  die 
leant  doubt;  and,  indeed,  I remember  having  myself  read*)  that 
a g.  KhOdabundeb,  the  non  of  Shah  Abbas,  poisoned  himself,  in  the 
16th  cent.,  that  the  Grand- vixier  Hostapba  Bairaktar,  anno  1808, 
not  able  to  resist  the  Janissaries  any  longer,  set  fire  to  bis  palace, 
and  thus  perished  with  his  adherents;  nor  do  I doubt  but  that  the 
daily  enersasing  more  intimate  intercourse  of  the  Turks  and  Modems 
with  the  European  Christians,  e.  g.  with  the  French  in  Algeria,  and 
the  occasional  examples  of  renegadees  to  their  creed , e.  g.  that  of 
Mansur  Effesi  hi  the  service  of  Ah  Pascha,  will  gradually  inocu- 
late also  this  crime  of  pseudo-civilisation  into  them,  and  teach  them, 
despite  theft  reluctance  and  slowness  to  learn,  that  man  may  day 
himself  without  any  very  urgent  cause,  and  still  be  considered  very 
wise,  very  noble,  and  whatever  else  I 

I know  not,  whether  I should,  however,  here  by  way  of  episode 
make  a pasting  allusion  to  that  remarkable  hnperhnn  In  imperio, 
the  order  of  the  Assassins  which,  founded  by  Hassan  Sabah,  called 
Scbwioh  «1  dsehObal,  1.  e.  the  old  man,  or  grand-master,  of  the 
mountain , towards  the  end  of  the  11th  cent,  of  our  era,  lasted 
Scarcely  two  hundred  years,  bat  during  that  period,  not  unlike  the 
Jessdts  hi  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  cbureh,  only  more  honestly 
avowing  themselves  Apostates  and  Deserters  (Motasali,  Chavaredsch) ' 
from  the  Islamic  standard,  made  a principle  and  a practice  of  god- 
lessness and  bloodshed.  Among  them  snicide  was  frequent,  nay,  in 
case  of  need  or  eommand,  a positive  doty,  gladly  performed:  which 
last  point  the  following  extract  from  von  Hammer's  most  interesting 
monograph3)  will  sufficiently  prove.  „When  Dschelaleddin  Malek- 
schah,  the  Saltan  of  the  Seldschugides , had  sent  an  ambassador, 
anno  1 194,  to  Hassan  ben  Sabah  to  summon  him  to  obedience  and 
subjection,  the  latter  called  several  of  his  devotees  ((gfoeetytcn)  to 
the  audience.  Beckoning  to  one  yonth,  be  said:  murder  thyself, 
and  ho  stabbed  himself;  to  another:  hurl  thyself  down  from  the 
rampart,  and  he  lay  dashed  into  pieces  in  the  moat.  Then  the 
grand-master  said  to  the  ambassador  whom  terror  overwhelmed:  in 


*)  Vide  e.  g.  the  already  quoted  works  of  Fraser,  pp.  250  , 2%,  and 
Criehton,  I,  397,  and  II,  366,  RuaaeU’a  State*  of  Barbery,  p.  333,  and  Oaian- 
der,  p.  188.  *)  JHt  Otfotytt  her  Iffafftetn,  <ml  morgtnidttbttttn  Outllm,  1818, 
pp.  810,  809,  and  cf.  alio  pp.  108,  383,  383. 
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this  maimer  '70,000  faithful  ones  obey  me;  be  this  the  answer  to 
thy  sovereign.*  — When,  in  the  same  year,  Henry,  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, travelled  into  Armenia,  the  Grand  Prior  of  the  Assassins  in- 
vited him,  showed  him  his  residence,  and,  leading  him  about  therein, 
they  at  last  came  to  a fortress  with  exceedingly  lofty  towers,  on 
each  of  the  watches  of  which  two  white-robed  sentinels  stood,  mem- 
bers of  the  devoted  band  of  the  assassins  proper.  The  Grand  Prior 
said  to  the  Count  that  these  men  obeyed  him  better  than  Christian 
princes  were  obeyed  by  their  subjects,  and,  he  having  given  a signal, 
two  of  them  forthwith  flung  themselves  from  the  eminence  of  the 
tower,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  with  crushed  limbs  gave  up  the 
ghost  „If  you  desire  it*,  the  Grand  Prior  said  to  the  astonished 
Connt,  „all  my  Whites  shall  hurl  themselves  in  the  same  manner 
from  the  battlements.* 

I would,  finally,  gladly  have  communicated  something  about  the 
rites  which  the  Muhammadans  observe  towards  the  corpses  of  suici- 
des, if  I could  have  gained  any  information  on  this  point  from  die 
books  I have  consulted,  e.  g.  the  Mussulman  laws,  called  Hadiya, 
L e.  guide,1)  Prdcis  de  jurisprudence  Musulmane  ou  principes  de 
legislation  musulmane  civile  et  religieuse  selon  le  rite  m&ldkite  par 
Khalfl-ibn-Ish'&k.3)  But,  having  found  nothing  at  all  therein  men- 
tioned, I am  compelled  to  leave  the  reader  in  the  same  darkness  in 
which  I myself  have  remained.  Perhaps,  the  rarity  of  the  deed  ren- 
dered a specific  law  unnecessary. 


t)  Vide  Hamilton's  English  translation,  vol.  IV,  p.  290.  *)  Vide  Perron's 
French  translation  in  the  exploration  scientiAque  de  l’AIgdrie,  T.  X,  pp.  137 
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FOURTH  SECTION. 

JUDAISM. 


CHAPTER  I.  THE  CANON. 

§.  46.  PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

In  (he  two  previous  Sections , we  have  had  to  speak  of  boohs 
sacred  in  the  sight  and  according  to  the  faith  of  the  peoples  among 
whom  they  respectively  originated  and  for  whom  they  were  pri- 
marily intended,  and  therefore  by  them  sincerely  considered  as  divine 
words,  or,  words  of  God,  or,  word  of  life,  or,  that  which  is  (mainly 
and  solely)  to  be  read,  though  not  always  titulariy  designated  as 
such  (e.  g.  Veda,  science,  Bastra,  commandment,  Avesta,  word  of 
life  (?),  Koran,  legendum).  But  we,  plating  ourselves  upon  a different 
standing-point  of  belief , treated  such  writings  as  mere  human  pro- 
ductions. And  now  we  come  to  a certain  number  of  works,  legis- 
lative, historical,  poetical,  rhetorical,  the  origin  of  which  another 
Eastern  people,  the  Hebrews,  have  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  God  (ruach 
hakadosch),  and  esteem  as  especially  and  exclusively  of  binding  au- 
thority, dogmatically  and  ethically , L e.  as  revealed  or  inspired  by 
Jehovah.  Bat  in  regard  to  these  same  „Law,  Prophets,  Scriptures 
too,  we  see  no  intellectual  or  moral  reasons  that  could  induce  us  te 
accord  to  them,  because  they  were  and  remain  the  sacred  literature 
of  tiw  ancient  and  modem  Jewish  race,  anything  specifically,  per - 
vadmgly,  distinctively  divine.  No  outward  test  touching  their  com- 
position, arrangement,  collection,  and  no  inward  test  touching  their 
language,  form,  spirit,  seems  to  me  to  place  the  said  (as  w#  Chris- 
tians call  them,  canonical ) writings  of  the  Old  Testament  in  any 
such  light  as  would  render  them  essentially  different  from  any  other 
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set  of  literary  documents  of  antiquity,  created  by  men  out  of  their 
unaided  human  resources  for  men  with  human  thoughts,  feelings,  pre- 
judices, and,  consequently,  laboring  like  all  other  written  narratives 
and  theories  of  greater  or  minor  antiquity  under  manifold  defects  and 
errors,  and  equally  with  such  other  histories  and  systems  subject  to 
whatsoever  criticisms  and  objections  enlightened  Reason  and  pro- 
gressive Morality  may  demand  or  warrant  What  is  peculiar  and 
characteristic  in  the  canonical  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  is  re- 
lative, i.  e.  national,  local,  temporal,  but  not  absolute,  not  above  and 
beyond  judicious  enquiry  and  just  censure.  I shall,  therefore,  claim 
and  use  the  natural  and  justifiable  liberty  of  discussing  with  dispas- 
sionate independence  those  passages  in  the  Jewish  Canon  which  bear, 
or  have  been  supposed  and  declared  to  bear,  upon  our  topic. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  make  this  avowal  candidly  and  honestly, 
because  many  good  and  wise  persons  among  ourselves  and  elsewhere 
deny,  conscientiously  and  zealously,  that  the  canonical  scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  may  be  measured  with  the  same  standard,  or 
judged  by  the  same  principles,  as  other  so-called  mere  human  com- 
positions. Well,  if  to  them  such  „ book  - worship*  (bibliolatry)  be 
pleasant,  edifying,  fruitful,  to  me  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  so, 
and  for  many  a year  now  has  appeared  but  a sorry  worship,  a slav- 
ish servitude,  not  a reasonable  reverence,  albeit  the  majority  of  the 
early  Christians  exercised  it,  mediaeval  scholastic  Catholicism  adopted 
it,  the  Reformers  did  not  venture  to  shake  it  off,  and  the  multitude 
In  youthful  dreaminess  or  aged  lassitude  still  ding  to  it 

Methinks,  it  was  rather  devout  than  acute,  as  much  else  that 
Luther  said  and  wrote,  when  this  most  energetic  and  successful  among 
die  Reformers,  despite  his  antagonism  to  tradition- worship , image- 
worship,  relic-worship,  and  sundry  other  equally  equivocal,  objection- 
able, pernicious  worships,  gave  utterance  to  the  following  sentiment  *) 
„The  Bible  should  be  regarded  with  wholly  different  eyes  from  those 
with  which  we  view  other  productions.  He  who  wholly  renounces 
himself  and  relies  not  on  mere  human  reason,  will  make  good  pro- 
gress in  the  Scriptures.*  On  what,  then,  is  he  to  »relytf?  And,  as 
to  the  *good  progress*  thus  made,  its  issues  and  results  have  verily  I 
been  sometimes  most  strange,  from  his  days  up  to  ours.  More  ra- 
tional and  acceptable  is  what  James  Smith  puts  forth  as  his  guiding 


9 Table  Talk,  p.  4. 
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principle. j)  „I  do  not  even  assume  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative 
of  die  voyage  and  shipwreck  (of  St  Panl)  contained  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  but  scrutinize  St.  Luke's  account  precisely  as  I would 
the  accounts  of  Baffin  or  Middleton,  or  any  antient  voyage  of  doubt- 
ful authority  or  involving  points  on  which  controversies  have  been 
raised.  “ Exactly  so,  be  the  result  what  it  may  — Smith’s  chances 
to  be  perfectly  orthodox.  Manly  vigor  and  clearness  in  the  love  and 
search  of  truth  neither  like  nor  bear  to  be  becalmed,  after  the  fashion 
and  in  the  spirit  of  Luther’s  dictum,  on  mental  and  moral  life’s  voyage 
of  enquiry,  but,  rather,  gladly  permit,  and  even  court,  the  storm  to 
whistle,  not  fearing,  though  tempest-tossed,  but  smiling  at  the  heaving 
and  breaking  waves,  and  hoping  that  a sure  haven  will  sooner  or 
later  appear  in  sight,  and  open  its  gates  of  rest. 

That  measure  which  Smith  applied  to  a historical  record  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  shall  apply  more  especially  to  the  ethical  prin- 
ciples in  the  Old  Testament ; in  other  words,  we  shall  examine  into 
them  with  the  calmest  philosophical  indifference,  without  any  dog- 
matical bias,  heedless  of  all  catechetical  prescriptions,  and  indepen- 
dent of  all  personal  prepossessions.  And,  indeed,  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament  Canon  require  still  more  accurate  and  scrupulous  scru- 
tiny than  those  of  the  New  Testament  Canon,  because  they  offer 
greater  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  they  not  only  extend  over  a period 
of  upwards  of  a thousand  centuries,  stand  considerably  further  from 
us  in  point  of.  time,  and  are  far  less  kindred  to  our  present  mode 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  but  also  inasmuch  as  they  are  composed  in 
a language  less  generally  known  and  even  less  easily  knowable.  — 
Less  generally  known . The  late  Professor  de  Wette2)  tells  us  that 
a certain  clergyman,  having  preached  a very  edifying  sermon  from 
a given  passage  in  Isaiah,  was  quite  surprised,  on  subsequently  con- 
sulting de  Wette’s  translation,  at  not  finding  therein  aught  that  re- 
sembled the  thought  or  sentiment  which,  believing  it  to  be  divinely 
inspired,  he  had  recently  expounded  and  enforced  with  all  the  elo- 
quence and  zeal  at  his  command.  He  mentioned  his  astonishment  to 
de  Wette  himself  who,  by  a due  reference  to  the  original,  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  he  had  really  been  enlarging  only  on  some  thought 
or  sentiment  of  Luther’s,  not  a single  syllable  of  which  was  con- 


*)  The  voyage  and  shipwreck  of  St.  Panl,  Introduction,  pp.  V,  VI.  *)  Vide 
the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  masterly  version  of  the  Bible. 
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iained  in  the  lofty  strains  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  And,  what  applies 
to  the  incomparably  fresh  and  vigorous  translation  of  the  veritable 
German  genius  in  suchlike  work,  applies  in  an  almost  equal  degree 
to  the  less  free,  less  spirited,  and,  if  I may  thus  express  myself, 
also  less  spiritual  authorized  version  of  our  Established  Church.  The 
more  unpardonable  and  ridiculous  it  is,  therefore,  that  in  the  English 
Universities  most  young  men  intended  for  the  Ministry  are  ordained 
as  frilly  equipped  expositors  of  the  whole  Bible,  though  they  should 
never  have  learnt  a single  syllable  of  Hebrew  I What  thinking  per- 
son, then,  would  give  much  for  their  homilies  and  sermons  on  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament?  No  amount  of  dexterity  in  writing 
Latin  or  Greek  prose  or  poetry,  and  no  degree  of  ingenuity  in  solv- 
ing mathematical  problems  can  avail  anght  towards  the  removal  of 
the  inconvenience  of  utter  ignorance  of  Semitic  philology;  and  a 
clergyman  not  conversant  with  Hebrew  is  jost  as  little  fit  to  ser- 
monize trust  worthily  on  the  Old  Testament  as  anybody  who  had 
never  learnt  a word  of  Latin  would  be  fit  to  compose  a trustworthy 
history  of  ancient  Rome.  — Also,  even  less  easily  knowable . Almost 
every  Commentary  on  individual  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
distinguished  Hebraists  and  Theologians,  more  especially  in  Germany, 
to  whatsoever  Divinity  school  they  may  belong,  now-a-days  send 
forth  to  the  public,  tends  to  prove  in  a greater  or  minor  degree  that 
there  still  remain  very  many  doubtful  and  debateable  isolated  pas- 
sages and  entire  sections  in  the  Old  Testament  which,  even  in  a 
mere  philological  point  of  view,  impatiently  await,  and  imperatively 
claim,  if  they  are  to  become  really  revealed  to  us,  from  free  criticism 
and  sensible  exegesis  a more  thorough  and  profound  analysis  and 
interpretation,  and  that,  npon  the  whole,  much  and  weighty  work 
remains  still  to  be  accomplished  on  the  territory  of  Hebrew  scho- 
larship in  the  service  of  old -Testament  hermeneutics,  albeit,  per* 
chance,  Justus  Olshausen  may  appear  to  some  and  even  to  most 
persons  over-refining  and  almost  over-despairing  in  those  complaints 
about  the  extreme  uncertainty  and  invincible  obscurity  of  some  pas- 
sages and  sections  of  the  writings  now  under  discussion  which  he  has 
given  vent  to  in  the  Preface  to  his  latest  biblical  publication.1}  A 
few  of  his  own  words  run  Angliee  thus.  *Just  as  regards  the  meaning 
of  the  words  — I have  endeavored  to  separate  distinctly  what  I 

*)  m Wafettn  oflast,  tm,  p*  fit 
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consider  capable  of  a sure  explanation  in  the  text,  what  of  doubtful 

sense,  what,  finally,  no  longer  intelligible; and  among  the  causes 

of  the  extant  obscurities  the  corruption  (@ntftellung)  of  the  original 
form  of  the  text  has  appeared  to  me  a frequently  recurring  ©ne.tf 

§.  47.  THE  N0ACH1DE  LAW. 

The  Great  Flood  had  Subsided,  and  the  depopulated  earth  was 
to  become  re-peopled  through  the  instrumentality  of  Noah  and  his 
sons,  and  humankind  was  to  start  afresh,  and  to  scatter  itself  anew 
over  the  various  regions  of  our  globe.  At  this  period  of  history,  if 
ever,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  man  should  be  guided 
aright  touching  so  momentous  a question  as  the  sanctity  of  human 
life,  and  that  each  individual  should  be  shielded  as  much  as  possible 
against  deadly  hurt  and  harm  from  his  fellow-man  (and  even  front 
the  brute  creation).  Therefore,  Jehovah  forthwith  declared  His  Will 
concerning  Homicide,  i.  e.  concerning  such  a deed  as  deprives  the 
earth  not  only  of  one  human  life,  but,  possibly,  of  many  human 
lives  which  might  have  issued  ad  infinitum  through  the  medium  of 
the  individual  destroyed,  in  words  which,  according  to  our  author!- 
zed  English  version,  run  thus.1)  „And  surely  your  blood  of  your 
lives  will  I require:  at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I require  it, 
and  at  the  band  of  man;  at  the  hand  of  every  man’s  brother  will 
I require  the  life  of  man.  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed:  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.“ 

This  entire  narrative  about  the  Deluge  and  its  immediate  effects 
upon  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  may  be,  and,  as  I firmly  be- 
lieve, really  is,  a mere  mythos  (like  that  of  the  Assyrian  tradition 
about  Xisuthros,  the  Greek  one  about  Deukalion  or  Ogyges,  and 
so  many  other  kindred  traditions  about  some  great,  partial  or  uni- 
versal, inundation  manifold  vestiges  of  which  this  earth  of  ours , as 
geologists  and  other  scientific  men  assure  us,  still  bears).  But,  there 
is,  nevertheless,  ethical  significancy  and  beautiful  consistency  in  this 
ancient  Hebrew  myth,  if  we  connect  if  with  the  previous  story  of 
deluged  mankind,  as  recorded  in  the  Genesis.  Murder  had  formed 
no  small  part  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  those  very  generations  which 
had  just  been  swept  away;  for,  according  to  the  mythico-speculative 


i)  Gen.  IX,  5,  6. 
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narrative  before  us,1)  „the  earth  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  Abel’s 
blood  from  his  brother’s  hand*,  already  not  long  after  the  reputed 
diadem  of  primitive  divine  similitude  (vide  §.  14)  had  dropped  off 
the  brow  of  our  first  parents,  and  the  cherub  with  darning  sword 
was  stationed  to  guard  the  portal  of  desecrated  Eden  against  its 
former  inmates;  Lamech,  too,  had  to  bewail2)  »I  have  slain  a man 
to  my  wounding,  and  a young  man  to  my  hurt*;  and  the  general 
testimony  borne  is  that3)  „the  earth  was  filled  with  violence.*  There- 
fore, lest  the  degenerate  example  of  the  previously  departed  race 
should  be  followed  by  the  few  survivors,  a new  and  an  emphatic 
commandment  against  murder  seemed  highly  needful. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  last  portion  of  the  above  quoted 
verses  has  in  modern  times  been  almost  invariably  appealed  to  by 
those  members  of  the  Christian  communities,  clerical  and  laical,  who 
are  in  favor  of  capital  punishment  for  murder,  as  a divine  basis  for 
their  principles,  as  a divine  warrant  for  their  practices.  Erroneously, 
however,  as  it  has  appeared  to  many,  and  appears  to  me  also;  for 
the  entire  (divine)  prescription  would  seem  to  refer  rather  only  to 
the  vindex  sanguinis  (D^H  the  re-demander  of  blood),  i.  e.  to 
impose  upon  the  whole  human  race  an  obligation  in  accordance  with 
which  not  only  the  nearest  relative,  but  also  every  individual,  would 
be  justified  in  slaying  a murderer,  and  which  was  to  remain  legally 
valid,  until  the  peoples  should  have  introduced  a social  union,  made 
laws,  appointed  magistrates,  and  thus  have  afforded  unto  human  life 
a still  better  security.  For,  at  this  supposed  period  of  time  there 
were  no  Tribunals,  no  Legal  Authorities,  no  ^Powers  that  be*;  our 
Noachide  law  was,  rather,  in  lieu  of  them,  given,  as  before  hinted, 
unto  man  in  a comparative  state  of  nature,  as  it  were,  and  referred, 
as  we  believe,  solely  to  self-revenge  or  self-aid,  without  trial,  wit- 
ness, or  judge.  At  all  events,  the  orthodox  disapprovers  of  magis- 
terial or  judiciary  capital  punishment  for  murder,  from  Ambrosius 
and  several  of  his  fellow-churchfathers  downwards,  must,  to  be  con- 
sistent with  themselves,  have  construed  the  verse  before  us  in  some 
such  manner.  — But,  only  a few  words  of  verse  5,  viz.  „and  surely 
* your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I require : at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will 
I require  it“  (Utf-nN  iTjn-^O  TO  10T1N  D?’nfc^  DSOTTIK 
can  properly  demand  our  especial  attention  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 

Cb.  IV,  11.  *)  Cb.  V,  23.  «)  Cb.  VI,  11. 
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ject  of  oar  express  investigation.  It  is,  now,  quite  certain,  bat  not, 
therefore,  the  less  strange  that  all  the  ancient  and  most  of  the  mo- 
dern Jewish  Rabbis  construe  these  same  words  into  a distinct  pro- 
hibition, an  emphatic  denunciation,  of  suicide.  My  first  informant  on 
this  matter  was  Selden.  9 „Jam  vero  priora  verba  eorum,  quae  e 
Genesi  dtantur  seu  to  sangidnem  vestrum  de  animabus  vestris  requi - 
ram , interpretantur  magistri  de  caede  suL  Glossa  ibi:  etiam  qui 
laqueo  finit  sibi  vitam  (in  banc  legem  committit),  licet  sanguis  ejus 
non  effundatur.  Et  Nachmanides  illic : Rabbini  nostri  locum  expli- 
cate de  caede  mi.  Ita  alii. w So  far  Selden  whose  further  quotations 
to  the  effect  that  the  suicide  is  fully  guilty  of  homicide  do  not,  how- 
ever, bear  upon  the  words  immediately  before  us.  His  sole  reference 
is  to  Maimonides’  halach.  rotzach.  After  having  long,  but  in  vain, 
sought  for  the  said  tract  in  those  writings  of  Maimon’s  which  Po- 
cocke  and  others  have  turned  into  Latin,  I took  the  liberty  of  asking 
a learned  young  Rabbi  where  it  could  be  found,  and  he  kindly  not 
only  hunted  it  up  for  me,  but  volunteered  to  translate  it  orally  for 
me  from  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew.  It  is  — this  information  I give  on 
his  authority  — in  the  second  chapter  of  Maimon’s  instructions  con- 
cerning homicide  in  his  Mischnah  Thorah,  and  the  context  would 
seem,  as  far  as  I could  with  tty  pencil  follow  his  version,  to  be 
about  as  follows.  „ Everybody  who  kills  his  neighbor  with  his  own 
hand,  e.  g.  by  slaying  him  with  a sword,  or  by  stoning  him,  or 
by  strangling  him,  or  by  burning  him,  or,  in  whatsoever  manner  he 
himself  may  have  killed  him  , shall  be  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
Tribunal;  but,  whoso  hires  a murderer  to  kill  his  neighbour,  or  has 
sent  his  servant  to  do  so,  or  exposes  him  to  a lion,  so  that  the 
beast  killed  him;  and  equally  who  kills  himself  (iDSfj;  HR  JHinn  j3))> 
each  of  these  is  a murderer,  and  has  the  sin  of  murder  upon  him- 
self, and  is  guilty  of  death  by  the  Godhead;  but  he  will  not  be 
sentenced  to  death  by  the  Tribunals  Maimonides  says  expressly  of 
M’rWBA  DDDTTIK  — »this  is  the  slayer  of  himself"  (ITT 
1D?P  JHinn).  Thus  much  1 stand  indebted  for  to  the  obligingness 
of  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  — and  also  for  the  further  piece  of 
information  that  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Baba  Kamma,  f.  91  b), 
whilst  the  mention  is  of  self-mutilation,  the  interdiction  of  self-mur- 


*)  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium  juxta  Disciplinam  Ebraeorom,  lib.  IV, 
c.  1,  pp.  435,  436. 
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der  is  admitted  on  die  strength  of  the  passage  before  as,  and  the 
argument  merely  turns  upon  the  possibility  of  extending  the  said 
prohibition  also  to  self-mutilation.  The  modern  editions  of  the  Tal- 
mud refer  to  the  tract  of  Maimonides,  and,  vice  versa,  the  modem 
editions  of  Maimonides  to  the  said  portion  of  the  Talmud. 

We  will  now  again  proceed  upon  our  own  feet  Nobody  con- 
versant even  in  the  smallest  degree  with  Jewish  literature  need  be 
told  what  weight  and  fame  attached  to  Maimon  (f  1205)  in  hia 
day,  so  that  he  was  styled  the  second  Moses;  and  recent  English 
and  German  translated  extracts  from  bis  ethical  works,  e.  g.  the 
Jewish  teacher  Falkenheim’s  bed  SRatmonlbcd  obet  Schemonah 
Pirakin  (1832),  and  the  converted  Jew  Bernard’s  selections  from  hia 
writings,  published  at  Cambridge  — both  of  them,  however,  very 
meagre  productions  — prove  that  even  the  lapse  of  half  a dozen 
centuries  has  not  perceptibly  diminished  the  interest  in  his  writings 
among  his  brethren  according  to  the  flesh.  Also,  however,  Nach* 
manides  (R.  Moses  Bar  Nachman  or  Ramban)  was  an  almost  equally 
celebrated  Spanish  Jew  in  the  12th  century;  yet,  1 have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  seek  access  to  his  works,1)  since  other  testimonies 
similar  to  or,  rather,  identical  with,  the  quotation  given  from  him  by 
Selden,  contained  in  earlier  and  later  writers  within  my  reach,  amply 
sufficed  to  demonstrate  that  the  interpretation  alluded  to  by  Selden 
is  all  but  universally  current,  almost  undisputedly  traditional  among 
the  Jews  up  to  the  present  day.  — Rabbi  Salomon  Jarchi  or  Rashi, 
who  flourished  in  the  11th  century,  and  would  seem  to  have  been 
pronounced  by  common  consent  the  most  learned  Jew  in  the  science 
of  biblical  exegesis,2)  comments  as  follows  (8. 1,  p.  81  of  the  work 
quoted  at  the  foot  of  the  page)  on  v.  5.  „ although 

I have  allowed  you  to  take  the,  life  of  animals,  yet  1 shall  demand 
your  blood  from  him  who  sheds  his  own/*  („on  which 

your  life  hangstt):  „also  of  him  who  strangles  (ertuurgt)  himself, 
although  his  blood  has  not  flowed  from  him.u  Haymann  does  not 
offer  any  notes  on  this  passage,  but  promises  some  which,  however, 


*)  He  composed  a commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  which  is  highly  praised 
by  Ihe  Jews  for  its  strict  rabbinism  beside  philosophic  thought,  and  therein, 
no  doubt,  the  said  interpretation  is  to  be  found.  2)  Vide  the  late  Prof.  Au- 
gusti’s  Preface  pp.  XIV — XVI  to  L.  Haymann's  Uebcrfefeuna  non  3arAf0  end* 
Commotio*  fiber  ben  $*ntot eu$,  1833.  Vide  also  Breithanpti  Latin 
version,  published  anno  1780,  p.  80,  and  the  references  there  given. 
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have  never,  I have  reason  to  conclude,  been  published.  — Buxtorf1) 
adduces  the  passage  at  Issue  as  the  sole  authority  in  obedience  to 
which  the  mediaeval  and  later  Jews  treated  the  corpse  of  a suicide 
ignominiously  as  that  of  an  impious  person.  — And,  finally,  an 
eminent  and  influential  living  Chief  Babbi,  whom  I need  not  name, 
assures  us  that  the  Jews  of  our  own  time  build  their  religious  horror 
and  condemnation  of  suicide  upon  the  above  construction  of  that  part 
of  the  so-called  Noachide  law  now  under  examination.  — Nevertheless, 
but  this  is  the  only  dissentient  Jewish  voice  I have  met  with,  in  a 
recent  commentary  on  the  entire  Old  Testament,  Dr.  Herxheimer?) 
concludes  his  remarks  on  the  words  before  us  with  the  verdict:  „the 
whole  verse  shows  that  the  mention  is  not  of  suicide.*  Let  us,  then, 
now  look  at  the  passage  for  ourselves. 

1 need  not  waste  any  words  on  the  almost  puerilely  dry  and 
matter-of-fact  literality  of  mind  which  called  forth  the  clause  „etiam 
qui  laqueo  finit  sibi  vitam,  licet  sanguis  ejus  non  effundatur.“  Rab- 
binically  trained  Jews  always  were  and  still  remain  somewhat  odd 
as  far  as  biblical  hermeneutics  may  be  concerned,  and  into  their 
heads  still  stranger  whims  occasionally  enter  than  are  the  guesses, 
quibbles  and  vagaries  of  even  our  own  Christian  scholastics,  casuists, 
Jesuits  and  Mystics.  When  a point  is  to  be  gained,  „some  legions 
of  spirits  may  be  made  to  dance  upon  the  point  of  a needle*,  as 
a certain  clergyman  of  local  celebrity  not  very  many  years  ago  as- 
sured, in  his  anti- Unitarian  controversial  zeal,  his  devout  listeners, 
and,  since  it  is  a well-known  Rabbinical  principle  that  „on  every 
booklet  of  the  Scriptures  whole  mountains  of  doctrines  hang*,  old 
women  are,  doubtless,  never  wanting  in  any  Synagogue,  as  little  as 
they  are  in  any  Church,  to  sanction  and  applaud  any  dexterous  sleight 
of  mind  or  lofty  flight  of  fancy  in  matters  theological.  However,  a 
very  little  phllologizing  will,  I ween,  suffice  to  show  that  the  direct 
and  positive  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words  before  us  really  cannot 
refer  to  suicide  in  the  most  remote  manner  even. 

to  require,  to  demand  from,  or  to  avenge,  visit  upon:  either 
meaning  is  equally  legitimate,  and  equally  suitable,*  cf.  e.  g.  D'D*1  tPTl 
in  IX,  12,  where  the  English  version  has:  „to  make  requisition 
for  blood.*  It  is  also  equally  certain  that  DDDTT1N  is  the  imme- 


*)  Sytragoga  Judaica,  c.  49,  p.  705  of  edit.  3.  *)  £>fc  oift  unb  iwomto 
bn  ©tbcl  a.  f.  to.  Bnlitt,  1840—1848. 
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diate  object  to  this  verb,  consequently:  1 shall  require,  or  avenge, 
your  blood.  But,  what  does  here  exactly  mean?  If  the 

Rabbinical  interpretation  were  the  correct  one,  we  should  feel  tempted 
to  translate  thus : I will  visit  (the  guilt  of  your  self-shed)  blood  upon 
your  souls  (in  the  life  to  come),  thus  rendering  38  a 

supplemental  object  dependent  on  But,  as  it  seems  to  me, 

two  circumstances,  a grammatical  and  a doctrinal  one,  make  this 
conception  impossible  or,  at  least,  improbable,  a.  is  not  con- 
strued with  the  preposition  ^>,  but,  as  in  the  next  member  of  our 
sentence,  with  the  preposition  jD  (^0~1*D  is,  namely,  nothiog  more 
than  a common  Hebraism  for  simply  ^3p).  b.  So  distinct  and  de- 
finite an  enunciation  of  a future  life  with  its  punishments  is  without 
aught  like  a parallel  in  the  books  of  Moses  (cf.  §.  3).  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  regard  these  words  as  an  apposition,  an  explanatory 
addition,  to  ODd*j,  the  meaning  would  be : your  blood  to  your  souls, 
i.  e.  your  blood  of  your  lives,  as  the  English  version  has,  b being 
taken  as  sign  of  the  genitive  case,  or,  the  blood  on  which  your  lives 
hang,  are  dependent,  as  the  Jewish  commentator  Jarchi  has.  Cf. 
v.  4 in  this  same  chapter  in  which  also  and  10*1  are  placed 

in  immediate  juxta-position,  i.  e.  the  blood  defined  as  seat  of  the  soul 
or  of  life,  which  is  a very  usual  Hebrew  notion,  e.  g.  Lev.  XVII,  11: 
„for  the  life  (tfi^Dl)  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood*,  &c.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  this  interpretation  seems  to  me  its  tautological  character, 
since  the  possessive  pronoun  suffixed  to  0^  seems  rendered  thereby 
superfluous.  However,  such  redundancy  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  idiom 
of  the  document  before  ns.  For  my  own  part,  therefore,  if  I may 
rather  choose  from  among  the  possible  references  of  these  words  than 
decide  upon  their  exact  force,  I should  prefer  conceiving  them  as 
embodying  a reason  assigned  for  the  0DDYT1K,  vix.  I will 

avenge  your  blood  „for  your  souls*,  i.  e.  for  your  own  sakes,  for 
the  good  of  your  lives  = that  your  lives  may  be  thereby  rendered 
more  secure  (or,  „for  your  souls*,  i.  e.  in  return  for  your  souls,  life 
for  life)'  That  the  preposition  b may  be  thus  employed  as  dativus 
commodi,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  e.  g.  in  Job  X1H,  7,  8 : „will  ye 
speak  wickedly  for  God?  and  talk  deceitfully  for  him?*  &c.  where 
(in  v.  8)  with  b occurs  in  the  incontrovertible  sense  of  to  argue 
juridically  for  a person,  to  proceed  as  a person’s  partisan.  — We 
now  pass  on  to  the  second  member  of  the  sentence  before  us,  and 
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in  this  the  subst  r?H  evidently  forms  the  point  on  which  the  main 
weight  rests.  The  Rabbis  have,  palpably,  understood  it  to  signify 
„soul*,  i.  e.  (departed)  rational  being.  But,  in  this  acceptation  of 
theirs  they  stand  marvellously  isolated.  I have  consulted,  among 
the  aneients,  the  LXX,  the  Vulgate,  the  periphr.  chald.  and  the 
versio  syriaca,1)  and,  among  the  modems,  Clencus,  Lyra,  Beer 
(Lyra,  by  the  by,  of  Jewish  parentage,  and  Beer  a staunch  Jew), 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  the  younger  Rosenmiiller,  Bohleo,  Maurer,  de  Wette, 
Knobel  in  their  respective  translations  or  commentaries,3)  and  they 
are  unanimous  in  rendering  this  noun  here  by  beast , animal.  We 
then  gain  the  following  sense : God  will  avenge  all  violent  and  pre- 
mature homicide;  He  will  avenge  it  even  on  the  brute  animal,  and, 
a fortiori,  on  man  (more  especially  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  relatives);  for  whatsoever  (neuter,  general,  better  than  „ whoso*), 
i.  e.  beast  or  man,  sheds  man’s  blood,  &c.  Consequently,  we  have 
here  before  us  solely  the  declaration  of  the  lawful  obligation  or  liberty 
of  others  to  slay  a man-slayer,  and  self-homicide  is  not  in  the  least 
alluded  to.  The  entire  law  refers  to  retaliation,  to  the  jus  talionis, 
to  blood-revenge  NB.  on  earth:  and  what  can  suicide  have  to  do 
with  either  Deodandism 3)  or  Goelism?  Of  some  interest  to  some 
readers  it  may  be,  if  I here  intercalate  Muhammad’s  adaptation  of 
this  passage  in  his  Koran.4)  „Kill  no  human  being,  since  God  has 
forbidden  it,  unless  justice  demand  it.  But,  if  anybody  should  have 
been  unjustly  killed,  we  give  his  relative  power  to  avenge  him;  but 
he  (the  relative)  may  not  abuse  the  assistance  of  the  law  to  trans- 
gress the  boundaries  of  moderation  in  slaying  the  murderer*  — No 
doubt,  njPl,  i.  e.  something  living,  really  might  signify  soul;  but  I 
doubt  much,  whether  it  can  be  said  to  occur  in  this  specific  meaning 
in  any,  more  especially  prose,  passage  of  the  Old  Testament ; 5)  and, 
who  bids  us  translate  it  so  in  this  passage?  Rabbinical  tradition? 
That’s  often  only  sophistic  absurdity.  Rabbinical  philology?  That’s 
generally  only  clumsily  refining  would-be  wit.  The  context?  Any- 
thing but  this,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show.  However,  supposing 
rptl  to  signify  soul  here,  still,  how  does  suicide  come  in?  If  all 

*)  Vide  Walton’s  Polyglotta,  that  great  biblical  work  for  which  Theology 
is  indebted  to  English  money,  seal,  erudition,  piety,  and  in  which  the  re- 
spective Eastern  translations  or  paraphrases  are  accompanied  by  a Latin  ver- 
sion. *)  It  would  be  superfluous,  I fancy,  to  give  the  titles  of  their  respeetive 
books.  ®)  Vide  $.  34.  *)  Sura  XVII.  *)  Vide  Gesenius’  Thesaurus  s.  v.  B,  4. 
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that  succeeds  refer  to  the  killing1  of  another , as  it  palpably’  does, 
would  have  to  signify  individual  slayer  of  ^another44,  not  „of  him- 
self44, and  would  then  do  nothing  bat  render  the  following  „&nd  at 
the  hand  of  man44  senselessly  tautological.  In  point  of  fact,  we  should 
have  to  re-compose  the  whole  passage,  ere  aught  even  resembling 
a reference  to  self-slaughter  could  rationally  be  eliminated  from  it 
Therefore,  it  must  stand  poorly  with  the  prohibition  of  suicide  in  the 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  if  Rabbinism  itself  could  discover  it 
authoritatively  only  in  so  arbitrary  and  capricious  a fashion. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a point  of  view  from  which  also  sundry 
Christian  writers,  both  catholics  and  protestants,  have  occasionally, 
but  rather  inferentially  than  etymologically,  turned  the  entire  tenor 
or  inhold  of  both  the  verses  now  under  consideration  to  an  anti- 
suicidal  purpose,  e.  g.  Pascal,  Fleetwood  (as  quoted  in  §.  4),  and 
a later  anonymous  German  essayist.2)  The  French  Port  - Royalist 
thus.  „This  general  prohibition  deprives  man  of  all  power  over  the 
life  of  man.  And  so  exclusively  has  the  Almighty  reserved  this  pre- 
rogative in  his  own  hand,  that,  in  accordance  with  Christianity,  which 
is  at  utter  variance  here  with  the  false  maxims  of  Paganism  (?), 
man  has  no  power  even  over  his  own  life"  The  English  Bishop 
as  follows.  „For,  if  I must  not  shed  the  blood  of  another  man, 
because  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  God , I must  not  shed  the  blood 
of  mg  own  self}  because  I also  am  a man,  and  made  alike  also  in 
the  image  of  God  “ And  the  German  Philosopher  expresses  himself 
not  dissimilarly.  — However,  reserving  for  the  next  § what  may 
and  must  be  said  on  the  material  difference  between  an  interdiction 
of  homicide  and  an  interdiction  of  suicide,  by  way  of  demonstrating 
that  the  former  does  not  by  any  means  imply  the  latter,  we  now 
pass  on  to  discuss  the  Mosaic  Decalogue. 

§.  48.  THE  DECALOGUE. 

The  brief  words  have  been  variously  translated  by 

„thou  ahalt  not  kill44  and  „thou  shalt  do  no  murder44,  on  which  es*- 
sentially  different  or  not  essentially  different  respective  versions  we 
shall  make  a few  remarks  by  and  by.  We  regard  and  accept  them 


')  Les  Provincials,  lettro  XIV.  *)  $cr  ©cfbfbf&erb,  dtte  StyonMtmft  ft# 
set  tiutMta  1775,  p.  7.  *)  Exod.  XX,  13;  Dent.  V,  17. 
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m caning  from  Moses,  but  not  as  coming  from  Q6d>  not  as  „ gra- 
ven with  the  finger  of  Jehovah*  on  tablets  of  stone,  and  handed 
over  to  Moses  amid  the  thunders  of  the  quaking  and  cloud-enwrap- 
ped Sinai.  When,  therefore,  e.  g.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  actually  placed *) 
Jehovah,  as  author  of  the  Decalogue , in  the  list  of  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament,  I cannot  but  feel  inclined  to  remind  the  reader 
of  what  we  have  stated  in  §.  34  on  the  reputed  origin  of  almost 
all  ancient  legislatures , albeit,  of  course,  with  such  limitations  and 
reservations  as  a comparison  of  the  relative  intellectual  magnitude 
and  historical  importance  naturally  suggests  and  necessarily  postulates. 
The  question,  however,  which  we  have  here  to  ask  and  to  answer 
is  this : does  the  above  commandment  contain  either  an  express  pro- 
hibition of,  or  any  allusion  whatsoever  to,  self-slaughter? 

First  of  all,  some  simple  historical  data.  1.  No  ancient  or  mo- 
dern Jewish  writer,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has 
ever  interpreted  the  commandment  under  mention  into  even  the  re- 
motest bearing  upon  self-destruction.  2.  The  Preacher  on  the  Mount, 
in  his  glorious  and  gracious  counter -legislation,  or,  rather,  super- 
legislation, when  interpreting  its  comprehensive  meaning  to  a Jewish 
audience,1 *  3)  limits  himself  entirely  to  its  reference  to  our  neighbour ' 
does  not  even  hint  at  the  possibility  of  its  application  to  self-slaughter. 
It  is  true,  suicide,  as  far  as  it  is  a sin,  is  likewise  one  committed 
against  our  neighbour,  e.  g.  relatives,  friends,  dependents,  or,  at  least, 
Society  and  the  State,  or,  at  all  events,  may  be;  but  the  primary 
point  of  view  in  which,  speaking  technically  and  systematically,  it 
would  present  itself  to  us  is  that  of  a sin  against  ourselves.  Thence, 
as  little  as  one  would  be  justified  in  maintaining  that,  when  Jesus 
in  the  said  weighty  Discourse  e.  g.  interdicts  anger  against  our 
brother,  he  meant  to  imply  also  anger  against  ourselves,  &c.,  so 
little  would  one  be  justified  in  asserting  that  He  intended  to  include 
any  reference  to  suicide  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  command- 
ment at  issue.  3.  Nevertheless,  very  many  Christian  divines  In  every 
age  and  section  of  the  church  have  stoutly  affirmed  that  this  very  com- 
mandment really  does  prohibit  suicide  also.  I will  refer  to  some  few 
authorities,  purposely  selecting  such  as  are  separated  by  time  and  creed 
one  from  the  other,  though  they  be  not  all  exactly  men  otherwise 


1)  la  his  concise  aocoant  of  the  succession  of  sacred  literature,  pp.  7—9, 

as  quoted  in  the  spirited  anonymous  publication  „tbo  Purpose  of  Existence.* 

Matth.  V,  21,  22. 
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of  much  note  on  theological  questions:  Augustinus  the  churchfather,*) 
Thomas  Aquinas  the  scholastic  (vide  the  work  discussed  in  Sect  V), 
the  Papal  Council  of  Trent,3)  Bunyan  the  Dissenter  and  ^illiterate 
tinker*,  but  a prominent  organ  of  mere  popular  religious  feeling  and 
opinion,3)  T.  H.  Horne  the  Episcopalian  minister  and  mere  indus- 
trious compiler,*)  who  is,  I believe,  still  living. 

How,  then,  their  argument?  Upon  the  whole,  in  substance  or 
essence  about  as  follows.  Of  course,  the  said  transitively  verbal 
form  (here  the  Kal)  can  be  supposed  to  interdict  suicide  only  by 
deduction,  or  induction,  implicite,  not  expressis  verbis;  for  instance, 
thus:  no  object  at  all  is  added,  not  e.  g.  another , wherefore  thyself 
may  be  supplied  just  as  well  as  thy  neighbour  (fellow -man);  but, 
the  more  general  and  the  more  comprehensive  the  word  supplied  is, 
the  better,  and,  therefore,  a human  being  is  the  object  to  be  thought 
of;  and,  the  commandment  being  thus  directed  against  homicide y one 
must  not  kill  one’s  self,  because  one  is  one’s  self  a human  being. 
Which  same  argumentative  process  suggests  to  us  the  following  an- 
notations, strictures,  and  results. 

The  Indian  sect  of  the  Jainas  which  originated,  probably,  in  the 
5th  cent,  of  our  era,  consider  themselves  forbidden  by  divine  com- 
mandment to  kill  even  the  most  insignificant  living  creature,  and 
scrupulously  abstain  from  doing  so:  thence,  their  erection  of  veri- 
table animal-lazarettos,  the  so-called  Banyan  hospitals,  their  purchase 
of  animals  intended  for  the  shambles,  that  they  may  preserve  such 
doomed  victims  alive,  their  constant  habit  of  wearing  a piece  of  linen 
before  their  mouths  lest  they  should,  haply,  deprive  some  flying  in- 
sect of  life  by  swallowing  it;  and  the  circumstance  that  one  of  its 
members,  after  having  been  allowed  by  a European  to  discover  by 
the  aid  of  a microscope  that  water  itself  teemed  with  animalculae, 
actually  died  of  voluntary  thirst,  *)  — instead  of  finding  in  this  very 
circumstance  a God-given  necessary  proof  of  the  utter  absurdity  and 
impossibility  of  his  pinible  creed.  Let  us,  now,  imagine  one  of  these 


*)  De  Pntientia,  c.  10,  and  de  civil.  Dei,  lib.  I,  20  and  21.  *)  Catechis- 
mus  ad  Parochoa,  1566,  in  a note  on  the  fifth  commaodment.  8)  The  Pilgrim*! 
Progress,  p.  138  of  the  edit,  of  1840.  4)  Protestant  Memorial,  p.  67.  *)  Oa 
these  particulars  concerning  the  Jainas  vide  Bohlen  bat  atte  3nbt tn,  9.  I, 
pp.  352— 358,  and  cf.  also  the  Institutes  of  Menu  on  the  matter  in  general 
Something  similar  seems  to  be  true  also  of  the  Masdakites  in  Persia,  vide 
Milman’s  notes  and  references  to  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  42,  vol.  IV, 
pag.  88. 
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harmless  mystics  entrusted  with  the  office  of  supplying  an  object  to 
the  Mosaic  „thou  shalt  not  kill";  would  he  not,  doubtless,  have  in* 
tercalated:  any  living  being?  Nor  is,  indeed,  something  analogous 
altogether  foreign  to  the  Christians  themselves.  For  instance,  in  the 
3rd  cent  we  encounter  the  flourishing,  far -spread,  and  formidable 
sect  of  the  Manichaeans  who  managed  to  ensnare  even  an  Augusti- 
nus for  several  years  of  his  early  life  into  their  discipleship  and 
community,  and  who,  on  the  highest  stage  of  their  Gnosis,  were  bid 
to  abstain  from  all  animal  food,  and  to  subsist  on  a purely  vege- 
table  diet.  I am  perfectly  well  aware  that  this  law  and  habit  of 
theirs  ramified  themselves  with  all  sorts  of  mystical  and  ascetic  no- 
tions (cf.  §.  32,  more  especially  on  Porphyry)  touching  the  nature 
and  influence  of  viands;  but  their  express  commandment  not  to  kill 
any  animal  (such  insects  as  pester  man  excepted),  and  Augustine’s 
mode  of  arguing  the  point1)  against  them,  after  he  had  renounced 
communion  with  them,  leave  little  doubt  on  my  own  mind  about 
their  having  based  some  portion  of  this  view  or  tenet  of  theirs  upon 
a hyper-exposition  of  the  Mosaic  prohibition  at  issue.  (Our  church- 
father,  namely,  not  unwittily,  directs  their  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance that  consistency  ought  to  compel  them  likewise  neither  to  dig 
up  nor  to  consume  the  produce  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  inasmuch 
as  also  plants  have  life , which  physiological  fact  he  naively  demon- 
strates from  certain  scriptural  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.)  Let 
us,  also,  remember  that  the  Japanese  and  Siamese  make  their  divine 
commandment  Se  Seo,  i.  e.  not  to  kill,  refer  not  only  to  animals, 
but  even  to  plants,  and  the  seeds  of  plants,  i.  e.  aught  that  has  life 
within  itself  (vide  §.  37). 

No  doubt,  however,  the  Old  Testament  itself  would  easily  furbish 
us  with  abundant  weapons  for  doing  destructive  battle  against  any 
suchlike  imaginary  Jainas  - interpretation  or  historical  Gnostic  ex- 
tension of  the  commandment  under  discussion;  for  the  whole  Levi- 
tical  service,  instituted  also  by  the  identical  Moses,  prescribed  the 
slaughter  of  various  sorts  of  animals  on  multifarious  occasions  as 
not  only  a right,  but  likewise  a rite,  of  divine  worship.  — But,  not 
only  does  the  Old  Testament  itself  in  such  manner  sweep  away  the 
object  „any  living  being" : it,  furthermore,  performs  the  same  rude 
and  wise  office  in  reference  to  the  object  „any  human  being",  in- 


*)  Do  civil.  Dei,  lib.  I,  c.  20. 
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asmuch  as  the  Mosaic  moral  or  ciyil  code  not  only  permits,  but 
literally  and  emphatically  enjoins,  the  slaying  of  human  beings  foe 
various  causes  and  on  numerous  occasions*  To  be  silent  on  the 
circumstance  that  Moses  himself,  though  „very  meek,  above  all  the 
men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth* , as  we  are  assured 
(Numb.  13,  3),  slew  a certain  Egyptian,  by  which  example,  by  the 
by,  some  of  the  Hugonots  justified  Poltrot’s  assassination  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  *)  the  extirpation  of  Amalek  and  other  Canaanite 
tribes,  by  violence  and  wiles,  by  fire  and  sword  so  as  not  to  leave 
a single  soul  of  them  alive,  is  represented  as  a divine  ordonnance 
issued  to  the  Israelites ; the  Noachide  law  of  blood-revenge  was  by 
Moses  still  left  to  remain  in  force  as  an  institute  fully  sanctioned  by 
him,  and  only  modified  by  e.  g.  the  nomination  of  the  three  cities 
of  refuge  and  the  fixation  of  the  death  of  the  High  Priest  as  the 
limiting  term  of  its  periodical  execution;  and,  finally,  capital  punish- 
ment, described  by  Moses  himself  as  decreed  by  Jehovah,  was  of 
extremely  frequent  application  among  the  Jews.2) 

But,  perhaps,  the  verb  21^  has  a restricted,  an  ethical  meaning? 
Is  not  synonymous  with  e.  g.  btofr  :nn.  fi'Dil  (the  Hiphil  of  TO)  ? 
Indeed,  Hugo  Grotius, *)  no  mean  authority  on  any  question,  and 
J.  D.  Michaelis4)  the  renowned  oriental  scholar  and  biblical  interpre- 
ter, have,  limiting  their  comparison,  however,  to  rvpn,  broached  a 
theory  to  this  effect,  and  made  use  of  this  hypothesis  of  theirs  for 
argumentative  purposes.  Perhaps,  however,  such  a supposition  is 
utterly  unwarrantable,  if  we  look  at  it  more  closely  (vide  §.  5). 

Indeed,  Michaelis  himself  on  another  occasion  5)  admits  that  HJQ 
signifies  likewise  to  slay  accidentally,  and  to  execute  judicially,  and 
this  admission  overthrows  any  and  every  argument  he  has  elsewhere 
endeavored  to  build  upon  a distinctive  and  an  essential  difference 
between  and  D'Dil,  e.  g.  the  following  argument  in  specific  re- 
ference to  our  subject:  •)  „also  in  Hebrew  there  really  does  not  stand 
„thou  shalt  not  kill4*  (tobten),  but  „thou  shalt  not  murder*  (mortal), 
consequently,  suicide  is  not  interdicted  in  the  fifth  commandment, 


*)  Vide  Raumer,  ®cf<btdjtr  tfuropa’6,  0.  II,  p.  233  with  the  references  to 
his  authorities.  *)  Cf.  e.  g.  Exod.  XXI,  12;  XXII,  2;  Levit.  XXIV,  16;  Nsmb. 
XXXV,  19  ff.;  Deut.  XIX,  1,  12;  XIX,  1;  XXII,  26;  XXV,  6-8.  »)  Annota- 
tiones  in  V.  T..  T.  I,  p.  28.  *)  3Botal,  0.  H,  p.  42.  *)  Sfrfaiftt*  $.  273, 
pp,  16.  17.  •)  Ibid.  $.  272,  p.  5. 
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since  the  defenders  of  suicide  might  urge  that  it  is  only  a killing* 
not  a murder,  though  the  Germans  be  wont  to  call  it  so  (©elbfhttorb)* 
We,  too,  shall  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  but,  as  I believe,  on 
a broader  and  safer  path.  Yet,  were  we  even  to  assume  that  our 
Semitic  verb  possesses  the  said  ethical  by-notion  as  an  original  ele- 
ment, viz.  such  a by-notion  as,  we  contended  and  proved  in  §.  5, 
did  not  attach  •primarily  to  the  verbs  motben , murder,  we  should 
only  see  ourselves  uncomfortably  and  unendingly  led  from  question 
to  question,  and  human  laws,  differing  in  different  ages  and  lands, 
would  have  to  define  unto  us  in  what,  after  all,  the  veritable  mar- 
der  of  a „ human  being44  consists;  for  the  ancient  Mosaic  legislature 
is,  perhaps,  even  still  less  complete  and  accurate  in  its  fixations  on 
this  point  than  our  modem  Christian  legislatures  are.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  Rabbis,  or,  rather,  some  of  them  — for  Eisenmenger  ad- 
duces also  other  Rabbinical  opinions  and  dicta  — according  to  that 
work  of  this  writer’s  which  1 have  already  quoted  in  §.  11,  e.  g. 
R.  Levi  ben  Gersom,  are  said1)  to  understand  and  represent  our 
as  signifying  „thou  shaft  not  destroy  any  man  of  the  Is- 
raelites", the  Gojim  (Gentiles  and  Christians)  being  as  such  excep- 
ted 1 This  is  almost  too  horrible  to  believe  even  of  Talmudical 
Mediaeval  Rabbinism;  — but  W.  J.  Fox  had,  certainly,  a right  to 
exclaim  sarcastically  of  the  commandment  under  mention:3)  „a  law 
which  orthodoxy  interprets  with  at  least  such  limitations  as  to  pre- 
vent its  interfering  either  with  the  hero  or  the  hangman";  or  — ho 
might  have  added,  glancing  at  somewhat  earlier  ages  of  Christen- 
dom, — with  the  bigot ! 

If,  then  — to  come,  at  length,  nearer  the  topic  of  our  immediate 
enquiry  — , we  were  to  conceive  and  Interpret  the  commandment 
before  us  as  directed  against  homicide  in  such  manner  thatot  in- 
cludes, or,  at  least,  strongly  implies,  also  suicide,  we  should,  I ween, 
see  and  feel  ourselves  bound  in  justice  to  admit  the  validity  of 
something  like  the  following  proposition:  as  lar  as  the  slaying  of 
another  is  concerned,  the  said  prohibition  is  ptbveajbly  anything  but 
Absolute,  allows  and  demands  sundry  modifications  and  various  ex- 
ceptions; therefore,  as  far  as  the  slaying  of  one's  self  is  concerned, 
w6  must,  applying  the  very  same  standard,  also  concede  the  neces- 


*)  Gtatbedttt  Shtbcntyum,  2$.  n,  p.  210  ff.  3)JLectares  addressed  chiefly 
to  thq  working  classes,  1 845,  part*  1,  p.  66.  f 4 
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*ity  of  equal  relativeness,  the  possibility  of  similar  modifications  and 
exceptions.  — However,  keeping  to  the  mainly  historical  character 
of  our  Treatise,  we  will  introduce  two  or  three  writers  of  more  or 
less  note  whose  verdicts  we  cordially  ooncur  in. 

1.  Saint  - Cyran.  This  French  Benedictine  Abbd  presumes  and 
stipulates  that  the  commandment  under  consideration  has,  if  not  ex- 
pressly, yet  virtually,  reference  to  self-slaughter ; and  the  consequence 
is  that,  very  far  from  finding  In  it  a clear,  full,  an  absolute  inter- 
diction of  suicide,  he  even  argues  its  doubtful,  perplexing,  relative 
character  into  a divine  permission  of  the  occasional  rightfulness  and 
lawfulness  of  suicide.  „Le  Dialogue  ordonne  de  ne  point  tuer.  L’ho- 
micide  de  aoi-mfime  ne  semble  pas  moins  compris  dans  ce  prdoepte 
que  le  meurtre  du  prochain.  Or,  s’il  est  des  cas  oh  il  est  permis  de  tuer 
son  prochain,  il  est  aussi  des  cas  oh  il  est  permis  de  se  tuer  soi- 
m&ne.  On  ne  doit  attenter  sur  sa  vie  qu’aprhs  avoir  consults  la 
raison.  L’autoritd  publique  qui  tient  la  place  de  Dieu  pent  disposer 
de  notre  vie.  La  raison  de  l’homme  peut  aussi  tenir  lieu  de  la  rai- 
son de  Dieu,  c’est  un  rayon  de  la  lumihre  dternelle On  peat 

se  tuer  pour  le  bien  de  son  prince,  pour  oelui  de  sa  patrie,  pour 
qglui  de  ses  parens. a He  then  proceeds  to  argue  that,  since  sudh 
an  action  (i.  e.  self-devotion,  here  already,  however,  sophistry  and 
blundering  begin)  is  deemed  laudable,  we  must,  therefore,  assume 
that  it  is  permissible  to  do  for  one’s  self  what  it  is  praiseworthy  to 
do  for  others > Ac.  And  Petrus  a Sancta-Remualdo,  as  quoted  by 
Bayle,  t)  informs  us,  in  the  following  words,  of  the  result  at  which 
our  Abb£,  having  started  from  the  presumptive  reference  of  the  said 
Mosaic  commandment  to  suicide  likewise,  finally  arrived  in  his  booklet: 
*nbi  attplerat  XXXIV  casus  (siot  but?)  in  quibus  quilibet  potent 
Hberetee  ipsum  mterficere.*  — The  previous  French  quotation  I have 
taken  from  Voltaire  (s.  v.  Cato  as  quoted  in  §.  18),  and  might  do 
so  here  for  brevity’s  sake,  since  we  shall  discuss  Saint-Oyran’a  pro-* 
suicidal  performance  somewhat  circumstantially  in  Sect  V as  a lite- 
rary curiosity.  Vol&ire,  as  we  stated  in  §.  18,  did  not  by  any 
means  intend  in  this  essay  of  his  to  enact  the  part  of  an  apologist 
of  suicide.  Nor  was  he  at  this  moment  in  that  flippantly  scoffing  bur 
mor  which  induced  him  to  wind  up  his  unmeaning  would-be  critifjne 
on  that  anti-suicidal  passage  in  the  Koran  wlfich  we  have  discussed 
- — ^ - ... 

4$  Dio t crib  et  hutoriqne  ».  ?.  Cyran,  I.  HU,  p,  37  of  tho  edit  of  ItDOb 
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fe  §.  43  by  luggtoff  in  a reference  to  Malika’s  uprightly,  but  tom^ 
•omedy  George  Dandiu.  We  alto  know  that  he  was  aa  little  unskil- 
ful in  unravelling  skein*  as  he  was  unscrupulous  in  cutting  knots; 
{rat  he  here,  and  not  without  some  reason,  in  sober  earnest  declares 
that  it  would  very  likely  prove  somewhat  difficult  to  refute  that  pro- 
cess of  developed  argument  upon  which  Saint-Cyran  has  entered  in 
the  little  book  we  have  alluded  to. 

2.  Formey.  But,'  though  many  might  decline  to  bow  to  the  au- 
thority of  either  the  somewhat  obscure  and  eonfused  production  of 
Saint-Gyran’s,  or  the  above  quotation  of  the  wayward  and  untrust- 
worthy Voltaire,  nobody,  howsoever  zealous,  erudite,  circumspect  in 
his  antagonism  to  suicide,  would  be  warranted  in  slighting  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  just  mentioned  (vide  §.  29);  and  his  verdict  (pp.  192, 
193  of  the  Dies,  quoted  in  §,  3)  is  to  the  effect  that  the  dragging 
of  our  commandment  into  any  relation  whatsoever  to  our  topic  would, 
of  necessity,  be  calculated  rather  to  weaken  than  to  strengthen  proof 
and  argument  against  the  lawfulness  of  self-destruction.  „D’ailleura 
jo  ne  fais  pas  grand  fonds  sur  cette  explication  du  VI  Commande- 
menl  Quand  memo  on  accorderait  qu’il  faut  dtendre  cette  defense 
de  tuer  h l’homiode  de  soi-mSme,  les  Autocbdiristes  y trouveroient 
presque  gain  de  cause.  Car,  comme  il  y a des  exceptions  h l’dgard 
da  meartre  des  autres,  et  que  divers  cas  permettent  d’dter  la  vie  & 
antral,  l’on  dira  qu’il  en  est  de  memo  de  notre  propre  vie.  Nous 
ne  devons  non  plus  nous  en  privet  que  pour  bonnes  raisons,  et  un 
guet  k pens  sur  noua-mtimes  est  aussi  condamnable  que  sur  autrui. 
Mais  cea  bonnes  raisons  peuvent  exister;  vous  pouvez  et  vous  de- 
vez  prdfdrer  l’honneur,  la  Religion  et  d’ autres  intdrets  de  cette  eon- 
sequence  h quelques  jours,  tout-an-plus  quelques  anndes,  de  prolon- 
gation de  vie;  et  notre  existence  n’eat  pas  plus  prdcieuse  que  cello 
de  tant  d’hommes,  qu’on  immole  h la  aureftd  publique,  et  h la- con- 
servation de  la  Patrie.  Ainsi  il  seroit  assess,  superflu  de  travailler 
A fit obftsemant  dtt  Prieepte  positif,  puisqu’m  ne  pourroit  le  tnettre 
A fabri  it  cas  exceptions 

It  is  true,  also  other  methods  of  arguing  the  commandment  at 
issue  into  an  anti-suicidal  bearing,  besides  the  one  we^ave  just  now 
endeavored  to  nullify,  have  been  employed.  For  instance,  tho  ob- 
Jket  to  be  supplied  to  rBnm&  is  a fellow-man;  and,  huBmueh  aa 
we  sue  forbidden  to  kill  a fellow- man,  becahs^ltejrtands  so  near 
to  us  (<£  the  very  teems  proximo  prochsin,  SftUfyfitr,  nigh-boor  in 
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their  etymological  character),  because  we  are  bidden  „to  lore  ixttt 
even  as  we  love  ourselves44  (vide  Levit.  XIX,  1&):  therefore  we 
inay  so  much  the  less  kill  ourselves,  inasmuch  as  we  stand  still  nearer 
to  ourselves.  Or,  — the  object  which  has  to  be  supplied  being  still 
a fellow -man,  every  man  is  forbidden  to  kill  his  fellow -man,  and 
what  another  is  forbidden  to  do  unto  us,  we  are  forbidden  to  do 
unto  ourselves.  — But,  to  what  purpose  should  we  dwell  with  equal 
patience  upon  these  argumentative  processes  too?  Indeed,  we  have 
already  in  §.  6 anticipated  much  that  might  otherwise  have  to  be 
said  here  upon  suchlike  assumptive  and  presumptive  consectaria,  the 
sequitur  of  which  it  is  very  easy  to  affirm,  but  also  in  no  wise  diffi- 
cult to  disprove  and  metamorphose  into  a non  sequitur.  Laws  must, 
for  obvious  reasons,  above  every  other  species  of  literature  be  read 
as  they  have  been  written,  and  ancient  ones,  haply,  even  more  than 
modern  ones  must  be  taken  in  their  nearest  and  directest,  their  na- 
tural and  literal  sense.  Their  import  is  bounded  by  their  expres- 
sion, and  to  tamper  with  the  latter  is  often  tantamount  to  distorting 
the  former.  And  who  can  fail  to  know  that  the  Bible,  and  more 
especially  the  Old  Testament,  has  suffered  more  than  any  other  book 
we  are  acquainted  with  from  a striving  to  imagine,  speculate,  inter- 
pret into  it , instead  of  out  of  it?  Rabbis  and  Churchfathers,  Scho- 
lastics and  Mystics,  orthodox  Catholics  and  evangelical  Protestants 
have  frequently  done  this  wrong  to  it,  a wrong  which  they  them- 
selves, however,  have  been  wont  to  account  profundity  and  estimate 
as  reverence.  But,  there  are  such  things  as  fantastic  profundity  and 
mistaken  reverence  which  bear  singular  and  sorry  fruits.  The  fun- 
damental principle  and  most  important  element  in  biblical,  as  in  all 
other,  hermeneutics  are  objectivity,  not  subjectivity ; and,  if  the  ex- 
positor do  not  attend  to  this  simple  primal  rule  and  law,  he  is  apt 
to  fight  the  shadow  he  himself  has  cast,  and  to  mistake  — a wind- 
mill for  a giant. 

Indeed,  Johann  David  Michaelis,  in  his  already  (§.  6)  quoted 
very  erudite,  if  not  exhaustive,  work  on  the  Mosaic  Laws,  though 
a decided,  but  sober-minded  antagonist  to  suicide,  has  not  hesitated 
to  declare  th^f  „to  refer  the  fifth  commandment  also  to  suicide  con- 
cerning which,  nevertheless,  not  a word  stands  therein,  is  a very 
arbitrary^nanner  of  interpreting,  about  on  a par  With  the  so-oaDed 
spiritual  explanation'  of  the  ten  commandments.44  Nay,  not  ooatent 
with  the  mere  negation  x>i  the  faft,:  he  assigns  sundry  reasons  foe 
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Ifbfces’  silence  on  the  topic  under  consideration.  Some  of  these  rea- 
sons we  have  adduced  and  commented  on  as  opportunity  offered, 
e.  g.  in  §§•  6,  14 ; the  remaining  one  or  ones  we  shall  subsequently 
Introduce  and  discuss.  I have,  however,  not  succeeded  in  persua- 
ding myself  to  assent  to  them;  and,  indeed,  it  appears  to  me  in 
general  a rather  unnecessarily  bold  and  a somewhat  hazardous  un- 
dertaking on  the  part  of  a German  theologian  in  the  18th  cent  p.  C. 
to  endeavor  to  make  out  why  a Jewish  legislator  in  the  15th  cent, 
a.  C.  did  not  give  a law  on  our  special  subject.  We  may  be  quite 
certain  of  facts  without  being  in  the  least  able  to  account  for  them ; 
backward  looking  is  often  fully  as  precarious  a thing  as  looking  for- 
ward, unless  some  peculiar  faculty  be  thereto  afforded ; and  ingenuity 
easily  overleaps  itself,  when  it  would  fain  stretch  itself  beyond  its 
natural  and  legitimate  reach.  But,  oddly  enough,  Michaelis  was  ex- 
tremely'anxious  to  make  out  that  Moses  did  in  the  capacity  of  phi- 
losophical moralist , viz.  in  the  book  of  Job  (vide  the  next  §),  what 
could  not  be  required  from  him,  and  what  he  could  not  have  done 
with  propriety,  in  his  capacity  of  civil  legislator  (6utgctUd)Ct  ©efefc 
geber),  viz.  in  the  Decalogue,  or,  in  any  other  part  of  the  Thora, 
wherein  it  was  — thus  Michaelis  reasons  — in  general  neither  his 
custom  nor  his  calling  to  threaten  with  punishments  of  the  world  to 
come,  although  he  certainly  knows  a future  world  full  of  punishments 
and  rewards,  and  in  his  books  pre-supposes  it  as  known,  e.  g.  Gen. 
V,  22 — 24 ; if  he,  then,  had  here  made  «an  exception  and  threatened, 
in  the  name  of  God,  punishments  of  yonder  world  to  the  suicide 
who  cannot  be  so  punished  in  this  world  as  to  feel  it,  this  would 
at  all  events  be  an  exception  of  quite  especial  kind;  and  such  an 
exception  would,  whatever  one  may  say  to  the  contrary,  be  harsh 
as  regards  our  topic ; for  in  the  whole  Bible  the  question  is  nowhere 
distinctly  decided,  because  &c.  &c. 

Also  our  own  Paloy,  a man  of  a very  different  stamp,  but  equally 
capable  of  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  the  question  at  issue,  though 
I am  very  far  from  according  to  his  book  that  extreme  and  supreme 
value  which  we  Englishmen,  with  an  almost  Chinese  or  schoolboyish 
reverence  and  perseverance  in  such  matters,  still  generally  continue 
to  ascribe  to  it,  denies  that  suicide  is  interdicted  in  the  Decalo- 
gue. The  English  reader,  if  he  be  curious  about  Paley’s  ipsissima 
verba,  may  turn  for  himself  to  his  Moral  Philosophy,  where  he  will 
easily  find  them.  We  have  had  quotations  enough  already  in  this 
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That  almost  all  pro-suicidal  writers  should  in  the  main  agree  with 
what  we  have  stated  as  our  own  view,  is  natural ; and  not  unnatural 
is  it  that  preachers  are  wont  to  indulge  in  a different  treatment,  and 
may  be  pardonable;  for  much  of  what  cannot  stand  the  test  of  lo- 
gical criticism  is  available  for  purposes  of  popular  edification. 

§.  49.  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

In  $.  17  already,  when  speaking  of  the  Odyssey,  we  made  a 
passing  allusion  to  the  partly  narrative  and  prosaic,  but  chiefly  con- 
troversial and  poetical,  performance  which  is  now  about  to  solicit 
our  attention.  The  brief  characterization  of  this  work  there,  and 
the  juxta-position  of  it  with  the  Homeric  epos,  may,  perhaps,  have 
shocked  the  feelings  of  some  persons;  but,  why  should  they  have 
done  so?  Juxta-position  is  not  equi-position,  nor  is  comparison  iden- 
tification; but,  various  earnest  and  able  critics  have  not  shrunk  from 
suggesting  that  the  poem  now  to  be  considered  grew  out  of  more 
or  less  common  legends  and  ordinary  occurrences,  and  was,  pro- 
bably, shaped  ultimately  rather  by  several  hands  than  by  one  band, 
just  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the  Nibelungen  and  the  Gudrun 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  originated ; and,  let  us  remember  that 
nothing  is  taken  away  from,  or  aught  added  to,  the  genuine  spirit- 
value  of  any  book  by  bare  classifying  nomenclature,  that,  therefore, 
the  book  of  Job  equally  remains  the  most  deeply  beautiful  and 
grandly  difficult  of  all  the  extant  relics  of  ancient  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, though  we  should  call  it,  as  Wachler  does,1)  a deliberative  Epos, 
or,  even  as  Wolff  ventured  to  do, 2)  a Novel,  instead  of,  as  the  ge- 
nerality of  writers,  a Didactic  Poem  or  a Sacred  Drama.  — Just, 
however,  because  this  same  book  is  the  most  loftily  beautiful  and 
the  most  strangely  difficult  flower  in  the  wreath  of  Hebrew  lore, 
theological  and  philological  scholarship  has  never  tired  to  investigate 
and  illustrate  it  by  searching  and  circumstantial  commentaries,  several 
of  which  I have  entirely  or  partially  perused,  but  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  which  have  remained  known  to  me  only  by  name:  else, 
perhaps,  this  § would  have  grown  even  longer,  than  it  is  likely  to 
become,  though  it  will,  I fear,  be  but  too  long  as  it  is;  for  the  task 
incumbent  upon  us  involves  the  close  inspection  of  several  passages. 

*)  bet  fcfttaatttr,  I,  p,  93  0f  edit.  3.  *)  WIge* 

*ti*c  Ckfthtfc.M  ftsmsttf,  p*  23. 
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Starting  *in  medifcs  resu,  the  most  important  passage  fbr  <mr  imme- 
diate purpose  shall  occupy  our  attention  first  I shall  invariably  be- 
gin by  quoting  our  authorized  version* 

I.  * So  that  my  soul  chooseth  strangling,  and  death  rather  than 
my  life.  I loathe  it“  OfiDND  PHD  'Vfcl  pjqD  *irDW). 

Chapt  yn,  15,  16. 

None  of  the  ancient  Oriental,  Greek,  or  Latin  versions,  as  given 
in  Walton’s  Polyglotta,  construe  the  above  words  into  an  immediate 
bearing  upon  die  question  of  suicide.  Nor  has  anything  I have  ever 
read  induced  me  to  believe  that  in  the  literature  of  the  Mischnah, 
the  Talmud  and  of  classical  Rabbinism  an  interpretation  in  this  di- 
rection is  to  be  met  with.  And,  as  far  as  English  theology  is  con- 
cerned, all  I am  at  this  moment  in  a position  to  state  is  that,  hi 
reference  to  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  as  quoted  in  the  preceding  §, 
when  Bunyan  sat,  for  conscience’  sake,  in  the  unwholesomely  damp 
jail  on  Bedford  Bridge,  and  imagined,  the  translated  Bible  and  a 
Concordance  before  him,  his  wondrous  book,  immortal  in  British  and 
Human  story,  he  who,  perchance  (vide  Southey’s  life  of  him),  him- 
self had  during  the  period  of  his  spiritual  conflicts  felt  himself  occa- 
sionally strongly  tempted  to  suicide,  lets  Christian  find  himself  con- 
firmed in  his  inclination  to  suicide  by  this  identical  passage,  when 
the  Giant  Despair  attacks  him,  and  counsels  him  to  self- slaughter 
(cf.  §.  17);  nor  does  even  Hopeful,  Christian’s  friend,  venture  to 
interpret  it  into  an  opposite  meaning,  much  less  to  infer  from  it  a 
divine  prohibition  of  self-destruction. 

Indeed,  when  J.  D.  Michaelis  turned  the  passage  under  mention 
to  an  anti-suicidal  account,  he  prided  himself  not  a little  upon  this 
conception  of  his  as,  not  only  the  true  one,  but  also  a new  one, 
so  that  we  are  warranted  in  believing  that  he  was  the  first  expo- 
sitor to  whom  it  had  suggested  itself.  I shall  quote  his  translation, 
as  also  the  translations  of  those  who  have  followed  in  the  same 
track,  in  their  original  German  form;  but  his  and  their  comments  I 
will  turn  into  English.  Michaelis  translates  and  comments  fellows.1) 

SKcin  SBunfa  wallet  oft  ben  ©trtd, 

Unb  atle  metne  ©ebeine  ben  £ob. 

8lbct  ba*  better f idj. 


0 ©ettif<$e  UeBetfefcuttfi  be*  5tUen  foment*,  mil  Rfflttttfottflett  fut  Unfit* 
UtyU,  txfltt  1766,  pp.  14,  95,  36. 
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In  ihe  Sn^altgattjdge  to  the  7th  chapter:  „Job  speaks  also  of 
temptations  to  suicide  which  he  resists (fctberffrtye,  subj.  mood); 
and  in  his  lengthy  Stnmerfungcn  he  proceeds  thus.  „Tbis  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  passages  which  has  hitherto  not  been  under- 
stood in  the  book  of  Job,  and  which  is  even  torn  asunder  and  ren- 
dered indistinct  by  the  Hebrew  division  of  the  verses.  Verily,  it  most 
occur  to  the  reader,  when  he  peruses  the  depictment  of  Job’s  ex- 
treme despair  and  of  that  longing  for  death  which  he  so  frequently 
testifies,  whether  he  never  felt  tempted  to  dispatch  himself.  If  ever 
a defender  of  suicide  could  invent  (bldjten)  a case  in  which  this  step 
might  appear  to  deserve  excuse,  it  would  be  that  of  Job  who  was 
approaching  certain  death,  but  only  too  slowly,  beneath  the  burden 
of  an  unbearable  disease  which  is  deemed  incurable.  And,  yet,  the 
issue  proved  that  it  would  have  been  likewise  in  this  case  over-haste 
and  folly  to  anticipate  Providence,  and  to  inflict  death  upon  one’s 
self,  ere  Providence  thinks  fit  to  send  it  to  us.  Nevertheless,  some- 
thing would  be  wanting  in  the  narrative,  if  Job  were  never  to  let 
a syllable  drop  about  this  dark  thought,  and  did  not  tell  us  what  he 
thought  of  so  easy  an  outlet.  If  there  be  any  book  in  the  entire 
Bible  from  which  we  may  demand  a verdict  upon  suicide,  it  is  the 
book  of  Job.  What  is  commonly  missed  through  the  fault  of  the 
expositors,  Job  does,  and  does  it  in  the  most  sublime  and  noble 
manner.  Suicide  occurs  to  him;  but  he  rejects  the  low,  cowardly 
thought,  and  sustains  himself  (ridjtet  fid)  auf)  by  the  reflection  that, 
after  all,  this  miseryfull  life  would  not  last  for  ever.44  — Because, 
however,  these  annotations  of  his  are  professedly  for  non-scholars, 
— yet,  forsooth,  also  the  learned  may  profit  much  by  them,  speaking 
of  the  entire  bulky  work,  and  will  find  them  more  palateable  reading 
than  his  utterly  tasteless  and  spiritless  translation  itself,  — Michaelis 
has  not  attempted  to  elucidate  and  justify  the  above  version  philo - 
logically  and  critically ; and  some  few  German  divines,  e.  g.  Tzschir- 
ner  (as  quoted  in  §.  15)  and  Staudlin1)  have  adopted  his  view 
without,  however,  doing  more  than  merely  subscribe  to  it,  and  thus 
somewhat  passively  sanction  its  validity.  Indeed,  as  far  as  my  reading 
has  extended,  the  only  biblical  orientalist  who  has  made  an  erudite 
effort  to  vindicate  the  said  exposition,  without,  however,  mentioning 
Michaelis  as  the  originator  of  it,  is  the  still  living  amiable  and  liberal 


*)  State*  £etrttt<$  bet  SRerat,  edit.  2,  1817,  p.  261. 
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Prof.  Umbreit  of  Heidelberg.  His  commentary  on  Job  has  lived  to 
see  two  editions,  *)  and  in  each  of  them  he  advocates  the  reference 
of  our  passage  to  suicide,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same  words. 
For  the  sake  of  greater  accuracy  I will,  therefore,  quote  what  he 
says  in  both  editions  successively,  and  commence  by  giving  his  ver- 
sion, firstly,  that  ccfotained  in  edit  1,  and;  secondly,  that  contained 
in  edit.  2. 

fo  bafl  ©nofirgung  metne  Suft  crw&Jlt, 

Sob  Don  mcinern  eigenen  ©ebeinl 
$odj,  id)  oerfdjmatye  e$  — 

baf?  id}  mid)  felbfi  enourgen  rnbdjte,  — 

Sob  oon  meincm  eigenen  ©ebein!  — 

$odj,  ba$  oerf(^m&V  id)  — 

His  periphrastic  introduction  to  vv.  11  — 16  inclusive  runs  in  edit.  1 — 
he  has  omitted  it  in  edit  2 — runs  thus.  „Why,  indeed,  does  God 
grudge  to  the  plagued  Job  even  sleep  which  alleviates  suffering  and 
sorrow,  but  scares  it  away  by  affrighting  dreams  and  nocturnal  vi- 
sions? Is  it  not,  indeed,  as  if  God  regarded  him,  the  bowed-down 
and  weak  man,  as  a wild  monster  with  indomitable  strength  which 
to  tame  one  must  every  moment  have  heed  to?  Therefore,  Job 
would  fain  himself  put  an  end  to  his  own  life , yet  he  disdains  to 
do  so y since  he,  surely,  will  not  live  for  ever,  since  his  days  will, 
rather,  quickly  have  vanished,  and  thus  he  has  no  further  wish  ex- 
cept that  God  may  no  longer  plague  him  more  during  the  brief  period 
which  still  remains.46  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  worth  while  to  mention 
that  also  the  living  Rabbi  Herxheimer  has  adopted,  in  the  work 
quoted  in  §.  48,  Umbreit’s  version  with  but  slight  alterations , and 
supplies  comments  very  brief  and  in  no  wise  original  or  striking  to 
the  same  effect.  His  translation  runs  thus.  „5)af)  meine  ©eele 
ttmrgcn  toatylte,  ben  Sob  oon  meinen  eigenen  ©ebeinen.  3d)  oerfcarf,$  — ./J 

We  will  begin  our  examination  of  these  expositions  with  'tPEO 
which  is,  of  course,  the  subject,  though  placed  after  the  object  pJJTQ, 
because  the  emphasis  lies  upon  the  latter  word.  The  translation  of 
it  seems  of  little  importance.  Mich,  wish;  Umbr.  desire.  The  latter 
says : is  here  cupiditas,  as  frequently.  The  feeling  of  pain  on 

account  of  my  misery  attains  to  such  a degree  of  strength  that  a 


£)a*  23udj  $tob.  Uebcrfefeung  unb  gluMegung,  1824,  pp.  51,  52.  Swritc 
wbejferte  unb  oermebr te  Huftogc,  1832,  p.  74. 
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detire  to  take  few&y  my  own  life  tehees  upofi  i ftfe.*  The  difference 
is  only  one  of  degree,  of  intensity;  and  both  versions  are,  doubtless, 
perfectly  warrantable.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  best  to  keep 
With  the  authorised  version  and  Herxh.  simply  to  the  literal  original 
meaning  of  &D3,  and  to  translate  „my  soul*,  since  it  is  sufficiently 
intelligible  and  graphic.  Nor  is  the  case  essentially  affected  by  Um- 
breit’s  second  translation  „I  myself*  which  lays,  he  says,  an  espe- 
cial emphasis  on  W&3 ; for,  I doubt  not,  in  poetical  diction  we  may 
find  several  examples  of  With  the  requisite  suffix  employed  as 
personal  pronoun  (vide  what  was  hinted  in  reference  to  the  Arab. 

in  §.  43). 

Proceeding,  however,  to  the  object  pJHD,  it  strikes  us  at  once 
as  being  of  vital  significance  in  regard  to  our  enquiry.  Mich,  rope 
— * of  course,  this  translation,  if  the  only  legitimate  one,  would  at 
once  settle  all  disputes;  Umbr.  strangulation.  He  says  in  edit.  1: 
ftpjn&t  (Srbroffelung  (strangulation),  cannot  well  be  referred  to  God, 
as  if  Job  wished  this  mode  of  death  from  Him.  For,  why  just  this 
mode  of  death  from  God?  why  not  to  be  struck  down  by  lightning, 
a mode  of  death  worthier  of  Him?  &c.  We  must  think  of  strangu- 
lation by  Job’s  own  hand,  to  whom  on  his  couch  of  sickness  this 
remained  as  the  only  species  of  the  self-slaughter  wished-for.*  And 
in  edit.  2;  „It  is  self-evident  from  the  words  p3DD  and  TD  that 
we  have  to  think  of  suicide;  for  the  former  expression,  which  sig- 
nifies ©rfHdung  (stifling),  cannot  well  be  referred  to  God,  as  if  Job 
wished  this  mode  of  death  from  Him.  Why,  indeed,  just  this?  why 
not,  more  worthy  of  God,  e.  g.  being  struck  down  by  lightning? 
And  the  verb  in  its  connexion  with  designates  at  least 
very  forcibly  (red)t  fd^arf)  the  own  choice  of  death.*  Herxh.  „only 
suicide,  pjHD  according  to  the  form  would  be  still  his  wish 

amid  such  tortures.*  So  far  they.  The  first  thing,  however,  to  be 
here  considered  is  the  exact  meaning  of  pjno.  In  Rabbinical  He- 
brew, at  least,  the  verb  pjn  would  seem  to  be  the  technical  one  for 
hanging,  or,  at  all  events , for  a stifling  by  some  mechanical  force ; 
thus  e.  g.  in  the  passage  Selden  (vide  §.  47)  has  quoted  from 
Nachmanides  the  original  of  what  he  translates  by  qui  laqueo  finit 
sibi  vitam  is  pynTU  Furthermore,  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.  T. 
we  find  this  identical  verb  employed  of  palpable  self-suspension,  or, 
at  all  events,  self- strangulation  in  some  manner.  I allude  to  the 
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p tfTO  in  the  narrative  of  the  death  of  AchHopheL  *)  I know  well 
(ride  the  next  $)  that  some  expositors  have  conceived  this  verb  to 
admit  in  the  last  mentioned  passage  of  a different  interpretation,  via* 
to  the  effect  that  Achitophel  died  naturally,  was  choked  or  stifled  by 
the  effects  of  vexation,  anger,  fear,  Ac.,  did  not  really  hang  or  throttle 
himself:  veiy  improbably,  however,  according  to  both  Christian  and 
Jewish  authorities;  thus  e.  g.  de  Wette  and  Herxh.  translate  „tmb 
mofirgete  fh$",  and  the  latter  adds  in  his  comments  „tr$ettftt  fidf", 
„tMtb  ©elbftmorber."  Nevertheless,  these  very  disputes  are  cal- 
culated to  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  derivative  abstract  noun  ptfTO 
possibly,  might  designate  a death  produced  by  some  natural  effect 
of  physical  disease  or  of  mental  anguish:  which  circumstance  shall 
induce  us,  before  we  arrive  at  any  decision,  to  dwell  for  a few  mo- 
ments on  that  disease  under  which  Job  is  represented  as  laboring  at 
the  time  of  the  above  exclamation,  viz.  leprosy,  to  which  Winer  has 
devoted  five  pages, 2)  describing  two  kinds  of  it,  white  and  tuberous 
leprosy,  minutely.  Whilst  prudently  rejecting  the  supposition  that 
so  pathologically  accurate  a description  can  be  expected  in  a poem 
as  in  a medical  dissertation,  he  would  yet  fain  conclude  from  the 
symptoms  detailed  in  many  passages  of  our  book  that  it  was  the 
latter  kind  of  leprosy  (schechin  mizraim,  i.  e.  of  Egypt)  in  its  worst 
form  (thence  the  epithet  in,  malignant)  from  which  Job  was  sup- 
posed to  be  suffering.  Modern  writers,  I am  led  to  believe,  gene* 
rally  denominate  it  Elephantiasis,  because  the  scales  which  form 
themselves  on  the  skin  of  the  patient  are  of  the  color  of  the  ele- 
phant’s skin.  Among  Winer’s  details , now , of  the  effects  of  the 
said  disease  the  following  items  occur.  „3)et  £rubfinn  emld)t  ben 
©tab  ber  9Dteland)olle.  35e$  9tad)t$  quSlen  ben  Ungludltfljett 
©d)laf(ojigleit  ober  ffirdjterlidje  £taume.  $et  Jtranfe  fu^It  ftd)  fibril 

geu$  gefunb  unb  fatrn  babet  jhnntjfg  unb  mc^rrrc  3af)rc  Ubeit @fat 

ffir  Me  <§lep$antiafi$  ifl  bl$  jefct  nod)  nt<$t  aufgcfunben;  ber 
Sob  erfolgt  oft  plofclid},  nad)  einent  fd)toad)en  gieber,  jumetlen  abet 
and)  in  golge  ctner  gefoaltfamen  ©tfHtfung."  Which  last 
point  chiefly  concerns  us  here.  Inasmuch,  now,  as  the  fearful  sleep- 
lessness and  horrid  dreams  are  in  our  poem  frequently  alluded  toy 
e»  g.  chapters  m,  26,  VII,  4,  13,  14,  and  Job’s  impatience  of  a 


f)  2 Sfcm.  XVII,  23.  2)  fBIMtfgtS  5Rcai»6rt«&ud>  edit.  2 s.  v.  9fn«fafc. 
Vide  e.  g.  Exod.  IX,  9,  10;  Dent.  XXVIII,  27  ; 2 Kings  XX,  I,  7;  and  Job  11,  7. 
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tediously  and  pangfully  prolonged  life  in  his  present  state  are,  as 
we  shall  see  6y  and  by,  with  equal  frequency  given  utterance  to: 
what  should  prevent  us  from  supposing  that  in  the  passage  under 
discussion  Job  is  merely  expressing  his  wish  for  suchlike  natural 
sudden  suffocation  fpOHD)  rather  than  indefinitely  prolonged  suffering 
from  year  to  year  without  any  hope  of  ultimate  recovery?  Even 
Umbreit’s  leaving  us  the  choice  between  (Srttmrgung,  (Srbroffclung, 
(SrfJidung  might  suggest  this  outlet  to  us,  and  I might  incidentally 
remark  that  the  German  ttmrgen,  in  A.  H.  S.  wurgen,  means  pri- 
marily strangulare,  suffocare,  but  it  is  now  often,  species  pro  genere, 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  murder  or  kill  in  any  manner,  e.  g.  in  Gall’s 
phrenology  the  organ  of  destructiveness  is  called  indifferently  SBurg- 
{Inn  and  SRorbfinn,  and,  if  I recollect  rightly,  in  Luther’s  version  the 
slaying  angel  in  Egypt  is  named  ber  SEBurgengd.  — ptflD  as  noun 
is  an  aito£  Xeyopevov  in  the  0.  T.,  and  the  verb  pjn  does  not  occur 
at  all  in  Kal,  occurs  in  Niph.  only  in  the  already  quoted  passage, 
and  in  Piel  likewise  only  once,  viz.  in  Nahum,  II,  13,  where  panp 
is  used  of  the  lion’s  tearing  his  prey  in  pieces  as  food  for  his  whelps, 
L e.  of  strangling  only  in  the  most  general  sense  of  destroying.  The 
radical  notion  of  our  verb  would  seem  to  be  that  of  being  narrow, 
and  then  of  making  narrow ; vide  the  Greek  Syxco  as  compared  with 
the  German  enge,  and  the  Latin  angustus;  and  also  in  Arabic  the 
anr^iaxo  in  Matth.  XXVII,  5 is  given  by  the  identical  Semitic  verb 
At  all  events,  however,  as  Hirzel  remarks,2)  we  should 
absolutely  require  some  adverbial  or  reflexive  word  answering  to 
m,  self,  ere  we  could  be  justified  in  taking  for  granted  that  Job 
was  here  alluding  to  a self  - wrought  termination  to  his  sufferings; 
and  this  little  all-important  word  slands  no  where  in  the  first  he- 
mistich of’  the  verse  under  consideration.  And , if  the  above  pro- 
posed interpretation  be  the  more  probably  correct  one,  Umbreit’s 
somewhat  peculiar  question  about  God’s  interfering  rather  by  a flash 
of  lightning  &c.  would  become  entirely  supererogatory;  moreover,  I 
almost  fancy  that  such  a mode  of  sacred  death,  well-known  as  one 
of  the  superstitions  of  classical  antiquity,  was  not  in  the  same  de- 
gree, if  at  all,  a point  in  the  creed  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  immediately  following  words  in  the  text 


*)  Vide  Gesenius'  Thesaurus  ».  v.  and  Freytag  lexicon  Arabicum  8.  v. 
2)  fturjflcfa&tce  mgctff<$c«  $ftnb&ndj  &um  Wien  fcefhmrnt,  jwriu  Slcfcrung,  p.  49. 
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VYIDSJJD  DID,  of  which  Umbr.  says  in  edit  1 briefly  and  positively 
„it  is  suicide*;  and  iu  edit  2:  „but  these  words  of  the  second 
hemistich  cannot  leave  us  in  any  doubt  whatsoever  about  the  true 
meaning  of  the  first  hemistich.  The  explanation:  my  soul  wishes 
rather  death  than  such  bones  as  I have,  sounds  tasteless.  Whoso, 
however,  takes  offence  at  Job’s  having  contemplated  suicide,  may 
place  the  verse  in  connexion  with  the  DWTHp  of  the  preceding  verse, 
so  that  the  sufferer  is  represented  as  strangling  himself  in  anguishing 
dreams,  as  Eichhorn  does.*  Herxb.  „by  my  own  bones,  i.  e.  by  my 
own  hand;  or,  as  Rasbi  and  Ewald : death  rather  than  these  bones,*  &c. 
Thus  they.  No  doubt,  the  prep.  ]D  (p)  may,  at  all  events  in  poe- 
tical diction,  be  imtrumentally  employed;  cf.  cb.  IV,  13  and  even 
the  immediately  preceding  HWino,  where  the  authorized  version  has 
^terrifiest  me  through  visions*,  and  where  JD,  though  one  might  in- 
cline to  conceive  it  somewhat  differently,  e.  g.  thou  lettest  me  tremble 
before  visions,  is,  certainly,  employed  of  the  effecting  cause  = ori- 
ginating from,  incited  by.  Therefore,  so  far  Umbreit’s  version  uott 
= burdj  is  grammatically  quite  legitimate.  But,  surely,  „death  by 
or  through  my  own  bones*  is  a most  tasteless,  stiff,  unnatural  pe- 
riphrasis! Herxh.  explains  „by  my  own  hand*;  but,  why,  then,  did 
the  author  himself  not  employ  this  far  more  suitable,  poetical  and 
intelligible  mode  of  expression,  if  his  meaning  had  really  been  what 
Umbr.  and  Herxh.  suppose?  Or,  can  or  D'p^/  with  the 

pertinent  pronominal  suffix  be  used  as  mere  emphatic  personal  pro- 
noun = e.  g.  I myself,  thou  thyself  &c.?  Scarcely  in  the  manner 
here  required  by  Umbr.  and  Herxh.,  I imagine,  though  the  applica- 
tion of  the  singular  apparently  or  really  borders  on  this  signi- 
fication in  sundry  passages  of  the  0.  T.  already,  *)  and  .would  seem, 
to  have  extended  and  fixed  itself  in  this  meaning  more  especially  in 
Babbinal  Hebrew  (vide  the  examples  given  in  §.  47),  and  in  this 
deteriorated  diction  we  find  a conscious  and  wilful  suicide  called 
i.  e.  one  who  designedly  destroys  himself.2) 

— For  the  abstract  noun  suieidium,  ooTOxetpta,  neither  ancient  oor 

*)  Vide  Gesenius’  Thesaurus  s.  v.  This  scholar,  however,  reads  dolor, 
instead  of  Qjy;  in  our  passage,  and*  translates  „mortem  malo  quam  dolores  meos* 
OfllDjyjb)*  Reiske  a»4  Good  similarly.  *)  Vide  Buxtorf  as  quoted  in  §•  47. 
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modern  Hebrew  baa,  as  for  as  I hare  been  able  to  ascertain,  a 
distinct  composite  word.  But,  also  the  nexus  seems  to  me  against 
Umbreit’s  interpretation.  If,  namely,  pjHD  designated  self-strangling 
m distinctly  as  he  supposes,  then  this  additional  paraphrase  for  the 
same  thing,  the  more  general  term  coming  in  subsequently  to  re* 
express  what  has  already  been  more  specifically  uttered,  would  be,  at 
all  events,  clumsy,  would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  superfluous,  nay, 
even  worse  than  superfluous,  if  it  be  not  absolutely  unmietakeable* 
No,  as  it  seems  to  me,  if  'DlOtfl/D  niD  must  be  conceived  as  appo- 
eition  to  pjflD,  we  should  do  far  better  to  understand  JO  locally, 
and  to  translate : out  of  my  hones ; and  I might  refer  the  reader  to 
the  use  of  D^/  in  connexion  with  jp  in  Gen.  H,  23,  where  we  find 
IfcOI  'p^gp  , bone  of  my  bones } and  flesh  of  my  flesh. 
In  this  case,  the  sense  would  be:  death,  in  whatsoever  manner, 
since  it  would  be  deliverance  out  of,  separation  from,  my  bones, 
my  bodily  existence,  this  — why  should  we  not  admit  so  touching 
and  true  an  allusion?  (ch.  XIX,  20)  — scarcely  more  than  skin  and 
bone,  body  of  mine;  and  we  should  conceive  our  entire  passage  thus; 
release  by  natural  death,  death  of  any  sort  (DID),  not  only  the  speci- 
fied most  probable  mode  of  death  (p:HD),  out  of  my  bones,  i.  e.  my 
emaciated  physical  encasement.  But,  inasmuch  as  jp  has  proveably 
and  frequently,  nay,  quite  ordinarily,  preferential  power  in  connexion 
with  the  verb  it  might  appear  most  advisable  to  construe  it 

so  here  likewise,  i.  e.  by  „praett,  „ rather  than*,  as,  indeed,  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  both  ancient  and  modern  translators  have 
done;  vide  the  former  in  Walton’s  Polyglotta,  and  to  the  latter  be- 
long e.  g.  Ewald  and  de  Wette.  The  rendering  by  „prott,  or,  „in 
comparison  .with*,  also  not  uncommon,  would  come  to  pretty  much 
the  same  point.  Vide  e.  g.  oh.  XXXVI,  21,  and  LXXXTV,  10. 

Finally,  there  still  remains  the  verb  'flDND  which  is  likewise  of 
not  a little  importance,  nay,  which  is  of  paramount  decisiveness,  is 
regard  to  our  question.  Umbr.  in  edit.  1 says : „scil.  whet  was  ex-* 
pressed  in  the  former  verse";  and  in  edit  2 he  adds:  *thua,  at 
least,  a much  more  vigorous  sense  is  originated  than  if  one  take 
Ptf?  ~DDp,  to  dissolve,  and  explain : I dwindle  away,  I shall  not 
live  for  ever."  Herxh.:  „yet,  I .rejected  suicide,  because  I cannot, 
indeed,  live  long  more;  m,y,  then,  God  not  grudge  untogpe  rest 
for  this  so  brief  period.  As  the  severely  tried  Job,  according  to  the 
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issue,  mold  have  been  dreadfuEy  precipitate,  If  he  bad  not  restated 
the  temptation  to  suicide14,  Ac.  — It  is,  I oannot  bat  think,  not  ex- 
actly the  same  thing,  whether  we  conceive  DM3  in  the  meaning  of 
to  scorn,  L e,  to  decline  scornfully,  to  reject  disdainfully,  or  in  diet 
of  to  despise, ‘ to  lothe ; but,  I doubt  much,  whether  we  are  warrant- 
ed in  stating  with  certainty,  which  of  these  two  shades  of  signifi- 
cation more  properly  belongs  to  it  here.  In  our  book,  this  same 
yerb  occurs  four  or  even  more  times  again,  e.  g.  cb.  XXXIV,  33, 
oh.  XLH,  6,  and  y.  5 of  our  very  chapter.  In  the  first  of  these 
passages,  it  is  opposed  to  „to  choose44,  and  is  rendered  in  our  ver- 
sion by  y to  refuse44,  and,  whatever  other  obsourities  there  may  be 
about  the  passage,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this  one  fact  that 
the  verb  at  issue  means  to  reject  scornfully  or  discontentedly  such 
manner  of  retribution  as  God  has  been  exercising.  In  the  second 
passage,  pur  verb  is  placed  in  juxta-position  with  „to  repent44,  and 
is  in  our  version  rendered  by  „I  abhor  myself but  I reject  it,  via. 
my  former  inconsiderate  speaking  against  God,  i.  e.  I revoke  it, 
would  be,  perhaps,  more  correct.3)  In  the  third  passage,  howe- 
ver, appearances  as  well  as  authorities  are  certaiuly  in  favor  of  the 
above  mentioned  intransitive  import  of  DKD  which  would  make  it  — 
DQD.  We  have  here  the  words  pin  nip,  and  both  verbs 

have  been  variously  understood  by  different  interpreters.  Authorized 
version:  my  skin  is  broken,  and  become  loathsome}  de  Wefte  end 
£wald:  my  skin  becomes  stiff,  end  flows  again ; Herxheimer:  my 
fkin  cracks  and  peels  off;  Hirzel:  my  skin  doses,  end  then  break* 
Open  anew;  but  Umbreit:  my  skin  returns  and  is  again  reje/^d, 
L e.  scarcely  has  a fresh  akin  formed  itself  over  the  healed  wound 
before  it  is  again  supplanted  by  a new  breaking  out  sore.  The 
latter  writer,  therefore,  and  be  alone  among  the  commentators  known 
to  me,  also  in  this  passage  declines  to  appeal  to,  and  make  use  of, 
the  identity  of  DM3  with  DDD.  But  e.  g.  RosenmtiUer,1}  whan 
speaking  of  the  passage  which  more  immediately  concerns,  us,  cb,  YU, 
v.  16,  where  he  translates  diffluo,  plane  oontabeseo , a.  dtasolutua 
sum,  connects  it  with  the  following  iTHI*  DSyb  ttb,  non  perpetoo 


vivam,  and  defends  this  version  by  adducing  sundry  example*  ef  the 
transition  of  eamech  into  aleph  from  the  book  of  Job  Itself  as  a|p 

fe*  • <?■**>•■* 


iolia  in  V.  T.,  vgb  IV,  pp.  104,  105.  *)  la  ch.  X,  3,  where  ova 
^despise4*  themeaning  U:  reject  disown. 
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from  other  books  of  the  0.  T.  However,  I have  not  tbonght  it 
necessary  to  examine  all  those  passages,  and,  therefore,  will  not 
quote  them;  but  Hirzel,  when  speaking  of  v.  5 of  ch.  VII,  says 
that  also  in  Chaldean  both  forms,  i.  e.  with  X and  D,  occur,  and 
refers  us  to  ip  58,  8 (7  in  the  authorized  version):  „let  them  melt 
away  0DND')  like  waters  which  run  continually",  where,  surely,  in 
force  of  the  simile  itself,  no  other  meaning  is  possible.  Indeed,  like- 
wise most  of  the  ancient  versions  and  commentators  understand  onr 
TIDND  as  embodying  a further  expression  of  despair,  e.  g.  Syr.  I 
am  cut  off;  Arab,  already  do  I despair;  Vulg.  desperavi;  Schultens: 
ulceratus  tabesco;  Clericus:  tabefactus  sum;  and,  finally,  de  Wette 
in  edit  3 : {$  fdjfrinbe,  nid)t  efrig  frerb’  id)  lebett.  Nevertheless,  since 
in  our  book  itself  the  weight  of  examples  is  decidedly  on  the  side 
of  DND  in  a transitive  signification,  I should  prefer  retaining  this 
same  signification  in  the  passage  under  immediate  consideration;  and, 
then  the  only  question  would  be:  to  what  does  it  refer?  In  the 
Hebrew  text  there  is  no  object  at  all  indicated  even  pronominally, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  supply  such  a one  as  may  seem 
most  suitable  to  the  context.  Umbr.  supplies,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
entire  import  of  the  previous  two  sentence-members,  i.  e.  — accor- 
ding to  his  interpretation  of  them  — (the  desire  for  attempting  and 
effecting)  suicide.  Hirzel,  on  the  contrary,  conceiving  the  verb  as 
such  in  the  same  transitive  meaning,  says : „to  be  supplied  is  (with 
Pise,  from  the  preceding  'niDSW)  Ufa  whereby  choosing  and  rejecting,2) 
'death  and  life  form  antitheses;  Job  prefers  death  in  every  form  to  life, 
wh^h  he  disdains";  „and  — thus  he  paraphrases  the  following 
rrnx  *6  — if  I even  could  live  ever  so  long,  I should  not 
like  to  do  so,  so  totally  tired  am  I of  life,  so  intensely  do  I hate 
and  despise  everything  that  bears  the  name  of  life."  Ewald,  *)  too, 
refers  the  verb  in  question  to  „my  bones",  i.  e.  this  body  which 
consists  still  only  of  bones,  and  translates:  #/fle  DCYCutyf  id):  frill  nt$t 
Unger  leben!"  — We  must,  consequently,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some 
result,  choose;  and  I cannot  long  hesitate  to  take  part  with  Hirzel 
(Ewald  slurs  over  the  passage  by  far  too  indifferently)  who,  whilst 
admitting)  as  he  ought  to  dt>,  the  possibility  of  Umbreit’s  exposition, 
v^gnld  simply  insinuate  that,  as  the  Scotch  juries  say,  it  is  „not 

prgven-",  sfd,  ye  may  add:  also  not  proveable. 

* 

0 $it  fttU  B&Qct  M ft.  IBttntft,  Jty.  m/ppMM,  113.  »)  Cf.4*. 
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* Perhaps,  however,  the  reader,  gentle  though  he  be,  will  have  are 
Bow  grown  impatient  over  this  lengthily  minute  excursus,  and  ask 
somewhat  astonished:  cui  bono?  Answer:  we  in  England  are  so 
accustomed  still  to  reverence  every  sentence  and  expression  in  the 
0.  T.  that,  inasmuch  as  every  word  of  the  above  passage  came  be- 
fore us  in  „such  a questionable  shape*,  every  word  even  seemed 
to  court  cross-examination.  Many  a long  year  has  passed  away 
since  Hebrew  was  an  eager  linguistic  pursuit  of  mine,  and  I,  therefore, 
experiencing  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  for  myself  the  most 
probable  import  of  the  above  Hebrew  sentences,  have  merely  let 
the%  reader  follow  me  step  by  step  in  my  own  endeavor  to  render 
a eopscientious  account  of  them  unto  myself.  *Ultra  lexica  sapere* 
in  these  matters,  few  can  pretend  to;  and  all  I designed  or  desired 
was  to  place  the  doubtful  points  within  the  reach  of  the  grasp  of 
even  the  most  ordinary  capacity.  Yet,  two  things  more  I will  men- 
tion, ere  we  pass  on  to  some  few  other  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Job  which  have  had  an  anti-suicidal  construction  put  upon,  them  by 
many  expositors,  but  which,  being  of  minor  moment,  or,  at  all  events, 
far  less  intricate,  will  require  merely  a brief  analysis,  and  demand 
only  superficial  comments. 

Firstly.  Hirzel  states  that,  according  to  the  Masoretan  puncta- 
tion,  the  translation  of  v.  15  would  be:  „so  that  thou  (God)  choosest 
strangling  of  my  soul,  death  out  of  my  bones*;  and,  I may  adjjl 
that  HoUbausen *)  would  appear  to  have  understood  our  passage  in 
something  like  this  manner,  when  he  translated:  Wffeft 

JDu  mtd>  t>om  (SrfHcfen  traumen,  Son  dnem  Sob,  too  au$gefdjloffetrJfi 
auS  metncm  2db  bet  $>au$.  ffk  mir  dtterld , baf*  tdj  nt$t  ctofg 
lcbc5  mrine  Sage  nidjtig  flnb,  gilt  mtr  gldd)."  I fully  concur 
in  Hirzel’s  dictum  that  the  said  Masoretan  sense  would  be  quite  in-, 
appropriate;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  I am  too  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  guided  the  Rabbis,  according  to  Jewish  accounts,  in 
the  5th  or  the  6th  century  of  out  era,  in  their  introduction  and 
fixation  of  vowel-,  punctuation-,  and  accent -signs,  of  which  the 
'so  called  Massora  consists,  to  be  warranted  in  venturing  upon  tills 
field;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I incline  to  doubt  very  much  whether 
It  be  in  the  least  necessary  to  convert  the  patach  in  ptflD,  which 


*)  ttcbcrfettm*  be*  £u$t  (fob  ©tobUenbf  jur  Sotberttams  ottf  acoto 
' mif$e  OorUfttSfien,  1838. 
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I find  in  all  the  editions  I have  seen,  into  kamez,  as  Hirzei  does, 
to  make  the  sense  he  along  with  most  other  modern  commentators 
elicits;  bat  Michaelis  had  been  far  bolder,  when  he,  pronouncing  the 
tD  praefixum  in  'DDXPD  spurious,  ignored  it  in  his  translation. 

Secondly.  But,  among  all  the  ancient  and  modern  translations 
X have  consulted  the  Septuaginta  deals  by  far  the  most  strangely 
With  the  words  into  which  we  have  been  enquiring,  viz.  thus : 4ic aX- 
XaSetc  &nb  itveupatdc  poo  ttjv  Oovoctoo  xa  oota 

jioo.  06  yap  e?c  tov  atd>va  Cfaopat,  x.  t.  X.,  i.  e.  thou  wilt  separate 
my  soul  (life)  from  my  spirit,  but  (and  yet)  my  bones  from  death. 
For  not  always  shall  I live.  We  see  that  the  veiy  important  TlDKD 
of  v.  16  is  left  entirely  untranslated,  and  that  the  second  hemistich 
of  v.  15  seems  altogether  senseless,  even  if  we  should  supply  wife 
Brenton  (vide  h*s  English  version  of  the  LXX)  „keep*  before  It, 
he  conjecturing  that  the  LXX  read  prnfil  for  &c.  Perhaps, 

he,  Brenton,  fancies  that  there  is  some  allusion  therein  to  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body!  — No  doubt,  the  LXX  have  often  really 
mistaken  one  Hebrew  word  for  another,  unless  we  should  pre/hr 
believing  that  they  had  copies  of  the  0.  T.  before  them  which  oc- 
casionally differed  very  materially  from  our  now  existent  text  One 
example  of  this  may  here  suffice,  viz.  Zeph.  HI,  8,  where  they,  by 
translating  s\<;  paprupiov,  must  have  understood  instead  of  the 
to  the  prey,  of  the  present  stereotype  punctation.  Dahne, 
however,  in  that  interesting  chapter  of  his  elaborate  work1)  which 
treats  of  the  vestiges  of  alexandrine-jewish  philosophy  of  religion  m 
the  Alexandrine-Greek  version  of  the  so-called  seventy  interpreters, 
specifies  the  &caXXd€etc  &tlq  ccveuparoc  poo  tyjv  poo  in  our 

passage  as  a proof  of  the  translator’s  knowledge  of  the  separation 
of  the  icveopa  and  the  a separation  so  usual  and  important 

to  all  Platonists,  and  adds  in  a note:  „an  alteration  of  the  ori- 
ginal meaning  of  the  text  might,  in  general,  appear  here  adviseahk 
to  the  LXX,  in  order  to  obtain  a milder  sense,  and  one  more 
befitting  to  Job;  as,  indeed,  several  alterations  have  been  made 
from  this  endeavor  to  idealize  favorite  biblical  characters,  or,  at 
least,  to  ennoble  them,  e.  g.  Gen.  XXI,  9 in  reference  to  Sarah; 
ch.  XXXI,  20,  26  in  reference  to  Jacob*,  &c.  — Be  this  as  it 

1834? 
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may  — I am  inclined  to  agree  with  D&hne  on  the  point  — , what 
every  reader  may  easily  and  quickly  discover  for  himself  by  looking 
Into  the  LXX  is  this:  that  they  have  handled  the  book  of  Job  in 
a more  independent,  negligent,  or  ignorant  manner  than  they  have 
treated  most  of  the  other  books  of  the  0.  T. , that  they  have  not 
only  frequently  mistranslated  passages,  and  omitted  words,  but  even 
occasionally  added  one  line  or  a dozen  lines  ad  libitum,  e.  g .to 
ch.  XLH,  1G,  ch.  II,  9,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  entire  book 
where  a sort  of  continuation  and  more  complete  termination  of  tha 
story  of  Job  and  his  friends  is  tacked  on.  It  is,  I believe,  the  pretty 
general  opinion  that  the  LXX  translation  of  the  book  of  Job  is 
about  the  very  worst  of  all  the  LXX  translations  of  0.  T.  writings; 
but  mistranslations,  whether  unwitting  misconceptions,  or  wilful  mis* 
constructions,  whether  omissions  or  additions,  are  somewhat  nume- 
rous in  the  LXX  translations  of  the  other  0.  T.  writings  likewise; 
and  those  who  have,  in  the  course  of  their  scrupulous  study  of  the 
N.  T.,  performed  the  absolutely  imperative  task  of  comparing  those 
quotations  of  the  0.  T.  in  the  N.  T.  which  are  given  in  the  Sep* 
tuagint  version,  cannot  fail  to  be  aware  how  much  of  confusion  and 
misinterpretation  hinges  upon  the  very  fact  that  the  writers  of  the 
N.  T.  very  often  used  the  LXX  as  more  familiar  to  the  (Hellenistic) 
Jews  and  more  accessible  to  the  Gentiles  than  the  Hebrew  text: 
let  it  suffice  to  draw  attention,  by  way  of  quoting  at  once  the  most 
weighty  example,  to  Isaiah  VII,  14,  where  is  rendered  by 

ij  rap06vo<;!  How  strange,  then,  how  passing  strange  doth  it  not 
seem  that  orthodoxy,  which  believes  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  should  ever  have  so  far  belied  and  denied  itself  aa 
to  listen  with  anything  like  common  patience  to  the  almost  inoon- 
ceivably  absurd  and  demonstrably  impossible  fiction  which  Eusebius,!) 
quoting  from  the  earlier  churchfather  lrenaeus,  propounds  to  his  ere* 
dulous  readers,  when  he  assures  them  that  the  seventy  (properly, 
however,  72)  Elders,  having  each  translated  separately,  found  their 
respective  versions  on  comparison  to  have  one  and  all  of  them  „ ren- 
dered the  same  things  in  the  very  same  expressions  and  the  same 
words,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end?tf  On  which  identical  occa^ 
sion,  this  father  of  church-history,  according  to  the  favorite  theologi- 
cal fashion  of  illustrating  and  proving  one  miracle  by  reference  to 


*)  Hist.  EccL  lib.  V,  c.  8. 
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borne  other  similar,  but  still  greater , miracle } informs  us  that,  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  having  been  destroyed  during  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  Esdras  by  divine  inspiration  composed  them  all  anew! If 
>-  By  the  by,  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece  a formal  synodal 
decree  anno  1835  declared  the  LXX  the  only  ecclesiastical  and  va- 
lid version.  *)  Old  Testament  exegesis  must  flourish  wonderfully  un- 
der the  protection  of  such  a sanction.  — 

JL  „Then  said  his  wife  unto  him:  dost  thou  still  retain  thine 
integrity?  curse  God,  and  die.  But  he  said  unto  her:  thouspeakect 
as  one  of  the  foolish  women  speaketh.  What ! shall  we  receive  good 
at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?  In  all  this 
Job  did  not  sin  with  his  lips.*  Chapt.  I,  9,  10. 

This  is  the  text  of  that  anti-suicidal  discourse  of  Pearce’s  which 
I mentioned  in  §.  30.  I no  longer  remember  in  what  manner  ex- 
actly the  right  reverend  father  in  God  handled  these  words;  but  I 
do  distinctly  remember  that  the  late  Gottingen  Divinity  Professor 
Less,3)  translating  „thou  speakest  like  an  atheist*,  says  that  Job 
declares  suicide  = Atheism.  The  main  question  would*  of  course,  he 
this : did  Job’s  wife  in  the  passage  before  us  /suggest  suicide  to  her 
Bpouse,  and  counsel  him  thereto  ? Augustinus  (in  his  already  quoted 
tract  de  Patientia)  stoutly  denies  that  she  did;  and  Mme.  de  Stael 
(in  her  reflexions  sur  le  suicide)  unhesitatingly  affirms  that  she  did; 
but,  since,  as  far  as  I know,  neither  the  Latin  church  - hither  nor 
the  French  authoress  understood  Hebrew,  their  testimony  either  way 
cannot  be  regarded  as  very  valuable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  fact  that  the  verb 
in  the  Piel  form  7p3  translated  above  by  „ curse*  has  more  primi- 
tively as  well  as  far  more  frequently  the  directly  opposite  meaning 
„ble88tf,  as  our  authorized  version  generally  renders  it,  in  the  sense 
of  „praise*,  „extol“.  Indeed,  the  question  has  been  broached,  and 
variously  decided,  whether  this  verb  ever  have  really  the  former 
meaning.  For  instance,  Umbreit  (in  the  2nd  edit,  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Commentar,  notes  to  ch.  I,  5)  inclines  very  strongly  to  believe 
that  it  never  has,  and  Hengstenberg *)  in  his  remarks  on  X,  3 
says  positively  „it  never  has  the  meaning  of  to  blaspheme,  vfflQr 


0 Vide  Rheinw&ld,  acta  hiator.  eccles.  secnli  XIX,  1837,  p.  920.  *)  Ue« 
In  btn  ©tlbfbnorb,  p.  33.  *)  CwuntnUf  fit**  tic  $falmcn , itttftt  ftaflagc, 
».  I,  pp.  312,  313,  it  . . 
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(liftmt),  refers  ns  to  Sehultens  on  Job  p.  12  and  to  (his  own) 
Stito  %f).  2 p.  131  where,  he  tells  ns,  is  shown  that  this  signifi- 
cation  ia  not  admissible  even  in  1 Kings  XXI,  10,  the  chief  passage 
by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  proved.44  Gesenius,1)  on  the  contrary, 
grounds  the  signification  of  „to  curse44  or  „to  blaspheme44,  on  the 
application  of  TpS  just  in  ^ X,  3 and  1 Kings  XXI,  21,  and  de 
Wette  and  Hitzig,  in  their  respective  translations  of,  and  common* 
taries  on,  the  Psalms,  have  not  hesitated  to  render  it  in  the  first 
of  these  two  passages  by  laftam.  Let  us,  then,  look  at  this  matter 
for  ourselves  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  we  can.  The  radical  signifi- 
cation of  "p2  in  Kal  is,  doubtless,  to  kneel  down,  to  bend  the 
knees,  to  make  genuflexions,  e.  g.  of  a camel , &c.  Thence  come* 
in  Piel  the  meaning  to  „ salute 44  (thus  the  authorized  version  trans- 
lates it  e.  g.  2 Kings  IV,  23)  reverentially,  e.  g.  by  genuflexions, 
by  a wish  for  prosperity,  e.  g.  may  the  king  live  for  ever  Qehl 
hamelech  leolam),  by  a sort  of  benediction,  e.  g.  peace  be  unto  yon 
(schalom  lechem).  Such  a salutation  was  customary  as  well  when 
coming  before  a person  (vide  this  verb  used  of  Jacob  to  Pharaoh, 
Gen.  XL VII,  7)  as  when  quitting  the  presence  of  a person  (vide  ib. 
v.  10).  In  both  instances  our  version  has  „and  Jacob  blessed  Pha- 
raoh44. Cf.  likewise  Gen.  XXVII,  23;  1 Kings  VIII,  66;  2 Sam« 
XVI,  16;  Dan.  n,  4;  V,  10;  VI,  6.  Also,  when  coming,  as  it 
were,  before  God,  entering  into  communion  and  conversation  with 
Him:  thence  the  frequent  meaning  of  to  praise,  extol,  „ bless 44  God, 
e.  g.  Job  I,  21.  Also,  of  God’s  blessing  man  and  what  belongs  to 
man,  ib.  I,  10.  Because,  now,  such  was  the  custom  at  leave-taking, 
our  verb,  indisputably,  came  to  acquire  likewise  the  signification  of 
to  bid  farewell  (to  give  up,  as  it  were,  i.  e.  to  separate  one’s  self 
temporarily,  to  forget  for  a while,  to  renounce,  valedicere).  In  this 
manner  we  find  it  employed  quite  evidently  in  Job  I,  5,  where  otuc 
version  „and  cursed  God  in  their  hearts44  is  manifestly  far  too  strong 
and  utterly  inappropriate  to  the  context.  The  allusion,  according  to 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  as  every  reflecting  person  cannot  but 
see  and  feel,  must  be  only  to  what  we  should  call  a transient  losing 
sight  of  God,  a temporary  recklessness  or  wantonness.  Neverthe- 
less, though  it  might  be  difficult  to  discover  the  exact  point  of  con- 


0 In  his  thesaurus  philologicus  criticus  linguae  Hebr.  et  Chald.  Vet. 
Test.  s.  v.  Nr.  5. 
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flexion,  our  verb  would  really  seem  to  have,  at  least,  in  one  pas- 
sage of  the  0.  T.  the  meaning  of  to  blaspheme,  to  vilify,  and,  if 
you  like,  to  curse  (=  as  it  were,  to  take  a final,  an  absolute  leave 
of,  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with,  to  part  from  in  a hostile  man- 
ner, to  utter  opprobious  and  unseemly  words  against,  maledicere). 
Vi x.  I Kings  XXI,  10  and  13,  is  used  in  Jezebel's  well-known 
forged  royal  letter  for  the  destruction  of  Naboth,  the  charge  against 
him  being  that  he  — as  our  version  has  it  — „ blasphemed  God 
and  the  King*;  and,  inasmuch  as  he  was  really  stoned  to  death 
solely  on  account  of  this  (false)  accusation,  I cannot  help  believing 
that  we  have  here  our  word  employed  in  the  very  emphatic  sense 
of:  to  utter  imprecations  against,  to  use  blasphemous  or  vilificatory 
language  of.  The  passage  in  <J>  X,  3,  on  the  contrary,  seems  sub- 
ject to  too  many  doubts  and  obscurities  to  be  admissible  as  a proof 
one  way  or  the  other ; for  equally  many  interpreters  have  conceived 
it  in  the  sense  of  to  bless  and  in  that  of  to  blaspheme,  vilify,  des- 
pise, curse.  I allude  to  the  words  HliT  yt<)  ^13  which  our 
authorized  version  renders  „and  blesseth  the  covetous  whom  the  Lord 
abhorreth*,  of  which  same  rendering  Stier  *)  observes  „it  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  usage  of  the  Pi.  and  with  the  fundamen- 
tal idea  (v.  13)  of  the  psalm*;  but  on  his  own,  de  Wette’s  and 
Hengstenberg’s  expositions,  each  essentially  different  from  the  other, 
the  reader  must  be  left  to  consult  for  himself  their  already  quoted 
Commentaries. 

Indeed,  taking  all  in  all,  even  on  purely  philological  grounds, 
the  weight  of  evidence  is  palpably  by  very  much  in  favor  of  con- 
ceiving in  the  passage  before  us  thus:  bid  Qod  farewell,  i.  e. 
renounce  him,  quit  him,  cease  to  put  your  trust  in  him  , to  hope 
and  expect  deliveranoe  from  him  through  any  immediate,  exceptional, 
and,  as  it  were,  supernatural  aid  and  interference  on  bis  part.  More- 
over, this  interpretation  is,  on  the  one  hand,  more  appropriate  than 
that  by  „ bless  God*  to  the  context  as  manifest  in  the  pointed  cha- 
racter of  Job’s  reply,  unless  we  should  prefer  conceiving  the  tone 
to  be  ironical  (=  yea,  continue  to  praise  your  God;  but  to  what 
avail?  all  you’ll  get  thereby  will,  nevertheless,  be  death).  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is,  I ween,  more  adequate  than  that  by  „curee 
God*  to  the  Hebrew  conception  of  the  mere  thoughtlessness  and 

9 etriwjta  ftttttmfifttt  settle  p.  344. 
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boldness  of  woman -nature  in  general  (cf.  the  part  assigned  to  Eve 
in  the  Mosaic  mythos  of  the  Fall),  since  we  have  no  sufficient  grounds 
whatsoever  for  intensifying  our  mental  picture  of  Job’s  patience  by 
imagining  hi9  wife  to  have  been  a thoroughly  wicked  and  most  ag- 
gravating virago,  a sort  of  Oriental  Xantippe  (whom,  we  have  rea- 
son to  assume,  popular  phraseology  has  also  made  much  worse  than 
she  really  was).  Of  course,  what  applies  to  her  hortatory  use  of 
!p3  must  be  supposed  to  apply  equally  to  the  prophetic  use  of  the 
same  word  by  Satan  in  ch.  I,  11:  „but  put  forth  thine  hand  now, 
and  touch  all  that  he  hath,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face.* 

At  all  events,  however,  the  emphasis  evidently  lies  upon 
as  embodying  the  opposite  to  the  previous  interrogatory  expression 
of  surprise  and  disapproval,  and  then  Dp  as  simple  imperative  of 
Kai  surely  cannot  be  meant  to  have  the  specific  power  of  „slay 
yourself*  (which  exhortation  or  incitation  the  speaker  might  and, 
doubtless,  would  have  conveyed  by  atfpyriK  preceded  by  some 
transitive  verb  e.  g.  nil,  just  as  TW.  would,  I pre- 

sume, have  conveyed  the  meaning  of  „to  curse*  more  positively), 
but  rather  signifies  simply  and  solely : prepare , at  length , ‘manfully 
for  death,  await  it  confidently,  meet  it  resignedly,  as  the  natural 
and  necessary  issue  of  your  present  disease,  since  God  is  in  no  wise 
likely,  despite  all  your  own  innocence  and  all  your  praises  of  Him, 
to  come  between  it  and  you  by  any  extraordinary  healing  potency. 
(The  reader  may  compare  the  case  of  king  Hesekiah  as  recorded 
in  a passage  I have  already  quoted  in  this  §.)  But,  as  regards 
Job’s  reply,  vide  also  ch.  XHI,  14,  15,  where  similarly  sublime  and 
emphatic  words  will  be  found,  though  our  authorized  version  of  them 
differs  considerably  from  the  original.  — By  the  by,  in  the  course 
of  this  long  discussion  about  "pa,  I have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  analogies  from  other  languages. 
Gesenius  refers  us  to  the  Arabic  and  Aeth.  words  as  meaning  at  one 
and  the  same  time  to  bless  and  to  curse ; Good  *)  casts  sundry  glances 
at  Occidental  and  Modern  languages,  the  exact  import  and  drift  of 
which,  however,  have  escaped  my  recollection,  and  the  book  itself 
I have  not  access  to  now:  J only  remember  that  his  examples  ap- 
peared to  me  somewhat  inaccurate  and  confused  at  the  time  when 
I read  them.  Those  who  are  curious  about  such  matters  mighty 

0 Translation  and  Illustration  of  Job)  1812,  notes  on  ch.  I,  5. 
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perhaps,  recal  to  memory  e.  g.  the  Latin  sacer,  sacred  and  accursed, 
valetudo,  health  and  disease,  the*German  ntebertra^ttg,  humble-minded 
and  mean-souled,  the  English  let,  to  hinder  and  to  allow,  the  Greek 
ifttxpinetv,  to  permit  and  to  cause  (vide  §.  35),  &c. 

m*  „ Which  long  for  death,  but  it  cometh  not;  and  dig  for  It 
more  than  for  hid  treasured  Chapt  III,  21. 

Grotius  says1)  with  reference  to  this  passage:  „idem,  viz.  the 
non-approval  of  an  impatient  self-deliverance  out  of  life,  Arabibus 
‘visum  non  minus,  quam  Indis  et  Persis  disease  And,  doubtless,  one 
may  see  something  of  this  kind  therein,  as,  indeed,  in  the  entire 
tenor  of  Job’s  deportment;  for,  more  especially  if  we  compare  the 
preceding  and  the  following  verse,  we  cannot,  as  a matter  of  course, 
fail  to  be  reminded  that  a violent,  i.  e.  a self-inflicted,  death  was 
at  Job’s  bidding,  and  might  easily  and  quickly  have  been  discovered 
and  obtained,  had  he  considered  it  lawful,  and  that  he,  therefore, 
Is  here  not  even  so  much  as  thinking  of  such  (cf.  also  ch.  VI,  8 — 10). 
•So  far,  so  good,  and  we  should  have  nothing  more  to  remark,  if 
Grotius  had  not  let  his  hint  apply  to  the  Arabs , not  to  the  Hebrews, 
a circumstance  which  bangs  together  with  an  hypothesis  which  seems 
to  have  become  now-a-days  all  but  entirely  exploded,  but  which 
acveral  of  the  Jewish  commentators,  e.  g.  Aben  Esra  (in  his  Comm, 
ad  II,  11)  and  Christian  interpreters,  e.  g.  Joseph  von  Hammer 
(p.  59  of  his  already  quoted  history  of  the  Assassins),  have  advo- 
cated or  hazarded,  viz.  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  was  not 
an  Israelite,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  this  work  in  its  present  form 
is  only  a Hebrew  translation  from  an  Arabic  (or  Aramaic)  original, 
in  which  case,  of  course,  the  doings  and  the  tenets  of  some  unknown 
Gentile  could  be  of  no  paramount  authority  in  the  eyes  of  even  a 
Jew  himself.  I will  merely  incidentally  observe  that  the  above 
Spanish  Jew,  in  the  12th  century,  is  universally  reported  to  have 
differed  in  his  biblical  commentaries  widely  by  the  exercise  of  ratio- 
nalizing freedom  on  many  points  from  the  Rabbis  of  his  time,  and 
that  his  son  Isaak  became  a convert  to  the  Islam;  and  that  Ham- 
mer can  scarcely  be  supposed,  he  being  far  more  an  Arabian  than 
.a  Hebrew  scholar,  far  more  an  historian  and  a poet  than  a theo- 
logian, to  have  examined  into  this  question  very  carefully.  That  a 
Tom  Paine  (vide  his  so-called  theological  works,  part  IV,  p.  55) 


*)  Do  jure  belli  ac  pads,  lib.  II,  c.  19. 
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should  make  the  most  of  such  a conjecture  for  heterodox  controver- 
sial purposes  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  is  natural,  but 
all  the  thoroughly  instructed  writers  I have  consulted  seem  agreed 
in  pronouncing  it  baseless,  and  in  accounting  for  its  having  been 
originated  and  having  received  countenance  more  especially,  though 
not  solely,  by  the  circumstances  that  the  hero  is  made  an  Arab, 
that  the  scene  is  placed  in  Arabia,  and  that  an  historical  Job  was 
believed  to  have  been  himself  the  veritable  author  of  the  poem. 

IV.  * „ All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I wait,  till  my 
Change  come.44  Chapt.  XIV,  14. 

These  are  the  words  upon  which  Ayscough  preached  his  in  $.  4 
mentioned  anti-suicidal  sermon.  The  version  in  the  Vulgate  „cunctis 
diebus,  quibus  nunc  milito,  exspecto  donee  veniat  immutatio  mea® 
makes  these  words  look  almost  like  a parallel  to  Cicero’s  military 
interpretation  of  the  Pythagorean  simile  (§§.  23  and  30),  and,  in 
sooth,  the  original  (fcGlt,  warfare } Is.  XL,  2,  and  then  heavy  ser- 
vitude in  general,  Job  VII,  1,  2,  and  cf.  the  well-known  Jehovah 
Zebaoth,  Lord  of  Hosts)  warrants  the  referring  of  this  passage  to 
the  comparison  of  life  on  earth,  or  even  in  the  school,  with  military 
service-time,  with  a mournful  watch,  until  ultimate  relief,  release, 
dismissal  somehow;  but  yet,  it  does  not  warrant  our  regarding  it 
exactly  as  a sort  of  anti-suicidal  locus  communis ; for  the  entire  con- 
text clearly  shows  (cf.  v.  13  and  the  previous  words  of  v.  14)  that 
the  construction  is  not  indicative,  but  rather  only  conditional,  so  that 

the  sense  is:  I would  gladly  wait,  and  endure  every  torment, 

until  should  come,  i.  e.  if  a new,  another  life  were  or  be  possible. 

V.  „ Seeing  his  days  are  determined,  the  number  of  his  months 
are  with  thee;  thou  hast  appointed  his  bounds  that  he  cannot  pass.44 
Chapt.  XIV,  5. 

Finally,  Tzschirner  (p.  130  of  the  work  quoted  in  §.  15)  brings 
forward  these  words  as  being  also  of  anti-suicidal  import,  without, 
however,  laying  so  much  stress  upon  them  as  he  does  on  the  above 
mentioned  passages  in  chapter  II  and  VII.  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  exclamation  commences  with  an  if  (ON),  1*  ©•  if  his  days,  if 
the  number,  if  thou  hast,  and  is  irrelevant,  unless  the  following  verse 
be  connected  with  it  as  an  after  - sentence : „then  do  thou  turn,  or 
look  away,  from  him  that  he  may  rest,  till  he  shall  accomplish,  as 
an  hireling,  his  day,  or  day’s  work44,  — the  meaning,  doubtless, 
is  merely  about  as  follows;  since  human  life  is  so  brief  and  so 
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full  of  trial  and  trouble,  do  not  inflict  any  extra  - punishment  upon 
man  so  that  he  may,  like  a day-laborer,  have  joy  and  enjoyment 
In  his  intermediate  hours  of  repose  and  recreation.  — 

But,  — we  now  approach  the  conclusion  of  our  wearisome  wander- 
ings through  this  Book  — , were  we  even  to  accord  anything  like  direct 
anti-suicidal  bearing  to  the  five  passages  we  have  hitherto  diseussed: 
what  should  we,  in  reality,  thereby  gain?  Certainly,  not  a positive 
prohibition  of  suicide  supposed  and  represented  as  proceeding  from 
God,  but  only,  at  the  utmost,  an  expression  of  Job’s  individual  con- 
viction that  suicide  would  have  been  unlawful  and  unfitting  in  him, 
and,  if  you  like,  wrong  also  in  anybody  and  everybody;  consequently: 
subjective  sentiments  rather  than  objective  teachings,  actions  rather 
than  tenets.  And  who,  then,  was  Job?  The  characteristic  tendency 
of  this  awe-inspiring  justification  of  the  ways  and  works  of  the  Lord 
does  not  in  the  least  necessitate  individual  historical  facts,  and  sundry 
features  in  that  portion  of  this  didactic  drama  which  is  enacted  on 
earth  cannot  possibly  be  accepted  as  veritable  occurrences,  if  we 
apply  to  it  even  a moderate  standard  of  historical  probability,  any 
more  than  that  part  of  it  which,  being  located  in  Heaven  with  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  the  Accuser  of  Man,  and  the  Celestial  Hosts  as 
dramatis  personae,  is  as  a matter  of  course  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  critico-historical  standard  whatsoever.  Indeed,  Jewish  ortho- 
doxy itself  would  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion,  in  part  at  least, 
that  Job  is  a purely  fictitious  personage;  for  — as  I have  read  in 
Rabbi  Herxheimer’s  introductory  remarks  on  the  book  of  Job  — the 
Talmud  says:  „Job  never  existed;  it  is  only  a didactic  poem“,  and 
Maimonides , in  his  Moreh  Nebuchim , a philosophical  work  of  his , 
^doctor  perplexorum44,  which,  by  the  by,  the  Rabbis  of  Montpellier, 
horrified  by  its  contents,  anno  1210  publicly  burnt,  excommunicating 
both  its  author  and  its  readers,  says  the  very  same  thing.  The 
ultra-orthodox  late  Prof.  Haevernick  *)  would,  it  is  true,  fain  modify 
these  testimonies  of  theirs  somewhat;  but  they  at  all  events  remain 
substantially  on  record,  and  may  at  least  serve  to  prove  to  us  that 
the  Jews  as  a body  did  not  consider  Ezekiel’s  well-known  mention 
(ch.  XIV,  14,  16,  20)  of  Job  in  conjunction  with  the  Jewishly  ac- 
cepted historical  persons  Noah  and  Daniel  decisive  proof  of  the  con- 
trary (the  allusion  to  him  as  „sanctus  Jobu  , „beatus  Job“  in  the 


*)  Vifle  his  Ux  Ciufeit.  in*  ft.  Ztfiamftt,  ID,  p.  326,  ftttnu 
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Vulgate  version  of  Tobias,  II,  12,  15  would,  of  coarse,  weigh  still 
less  heavily  in  the  scales);  nor  can  I discern  the  slightest  reason 
for  allowing  the  equally  well-known  allusion  of  James  (ch.  V,  11) 
to  „the  patience  of  Job*  to  prevent  us  from  arriving  at  a similar 
conclusion,  since  the  Apostle’s  main  object  is  evidently  not  to  esta- 
blish the  existence  of  Job  as  one  of  „the  prophets*  (v.  10),  but 
rather  merely  to  point  out  the  moral  of  the  story  which  is  so  strik- 
ingly told  in  this  book  of  ours,  viz.  the  ultimate  reward  of  patience, 
resignation,  submission  under  great  tribulations  unto  the  dispensations 
of  God’s  Providence.  Nevertheless,  for  my  own  part  I should  in- 
cline rather  to  regard  Job  as  a mythical  personage,  i.  e.  to  assume 
that  some  domestically  tragical  event  in  Arabia  or  in  the  vicinity 
thereof,  some  actual  Eastern  simple  patriarch-like  traditional  incident, 
had  originally  supplied  the  Hebrew  writer  with  a germ  dr  base  for 
his  narrative,  though  not  for  his  theologumena  and  philosophumena, 
not  for  that  gorgeous  religious  phantasmagoria  which  shaped  itself 
woof-like  by  force  of  plastic  imagination,  acute  reflection,  and  de- 
voutest  earnestness.  The  Poet  creates,  whilst  he  narratives:  such  is 
his  office,  and  thence  he  derives  his  name. 

But,  supposing  the  subject-matter  of  the  Book  of  Job  to  be  a 
mythos,  who  was  the  Hebrew  author  himself  to  whose  anti-suicidal 
hints  we  are  called  upon  to  accord  a somewhat  momentous  measure 
of  significance?  I will  limit  myself  to  those  very  writers  who  have 
principally  advocated  the  reference  of  the  passage  in  ch.  VH  to  our 
topic,  viz.  Michaelis,  Staudlin,  Umbreit,  and  they  shall  suffice  to 
show  to  us  that  no  satisfactorily  certain  answer  can  be  returned  to 
this  question.  Michaelis  has  said  his  say,  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
on  this  matter  in  his  Prolegomena  ad  Jobum,  in  his  Praelectiones 
to  Bishop  Lowth’s  celebrated  work  on  the  sacred  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews,  in  his  (Sinleitung  in$  2Utc  Scjkment,  in  his  already  quoted 
9Rofaif$C$  SRecfyt  (§.  136),  and  in  his  introductory  notices  to  the  first 
volume  of  his  translation  of  the  0.  T.  According  to  him,  now,  it 
is,  probably,  older  than  the  Laws  of  Moses,  was,  probably,  written 
by  Moses  himself  during  his  flight  into  Arabia,  perhaps,  for  the  pur- 
pose' of  consoling  the  Israelites  who  were  still  groaning  in  Egypt 
Staudlin,  too,  has  written  more  than  once  on  this  matter,  more  espe- 
cially, however,  in  a somewhat  lengthy  and  tedious  essay *)  „on  the 

0 In  his  BcUtagt  |ur  ftylfofotfft  »nb  Ux  SWlgton  unb  Sitttnltbvt, 

»♦  U,  p.  132  ff. 
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philosophy,  the  purpose  and  the  origin  of  the  book  of  Job*,  where 
he  arrives  at  a result,  which  seems  to  him  himself  highly  probable, 
to  the  effect,  that  our  work  was  not  penned  before  the  time  of  So- 
lomon, and  that  either  Solomon  himself  composed  it,  or  some  cotem- 
porary of  his,  who  had  been  incited  and  instigated  by  his  views, 
and  aided  by  some  more  ancient  poetic  documents,  perhaps,  snch 
as  had  been  derived  from  the  prophet-schools  instituted  by  SamneL 
And,  finally,  Umbreit,  whilst  leaving  the  question  about  the  author 
entirely  at  rest  as  one  which  to  settle  we  have  no  sufficient  data, 
conjectures  (vide  pp.  XXXIX —XLII  of  the  (Sinlritung  in  edit.  1 of 
his  Commentary)  that  our  book  itself  was  composed  during  the  Ba- 
bylonian exile,  i.  e.  in  the  6th  cent.  a.  C.  — Other  able  men,  e.  g. 
Ewald  and  Hirzel,  again  more  or  less  differently.  — 

Thus,  their  surmises,  the  surmises  of  erudite,  acute,  critical,  zea- 
lous, conscientious  men,  range  over  a thousand  years,  one  surmise 
posting  itself  at  each  extremity,  and  the  third  midway  between  them ! 
Can,  then,  any  question,  to  which  such  diverse  answers  may  be 
given,  each  answer  as  we  are  bound  to  take  for  granted,  not  without 
its  more  or  less  good  reasons,  involve  aught  of  vital  importance? 
The  Schools  will  and  must  hunt  after  name  and  date ; I,  however, 
in  my  comparative  ignorance  prefer  gazing  from  yon  „and  unto  man 
he  said,  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom;  and  to  de- 
part from  evil  is  understanding*  (ch.  XXVIII,  28),  as  from  a watch- 
tower,  upon  the  mighty  and  noble  vista  which  is  spread  out  before 
us,  remembering  that  on  this  wide  earth  of  ours  I have  admired 
and  enjoyed  many  a bright  and  fragrant  flower,  though  I knew  not 
whose  hand  had  sowed  the  seed,  or,  when  it  Was  planted,  or,  even 
in  what  soil  it  grew  and  throve.  Much,  very  much,  indeed,  of  what 
is  humanly  beauteous  and  lofty  in  the  world  - history  stands  before 
us  like  ,'  as  it  were , yon  Melchisedek  of  old , concerning  whom  we 
are  assured  that  he  was  „ without  descent* , i.  e.  without  a descent 

which  we  are  able,  or  need  much  care,  to  trace. 

Though,  however,  we  have  dwelt  full  long  upon  this  so  promi- 
nent and  pre-eminent  ruin  of  Hebrew  antiquity,  we  must,  neverthe- 
less, not  quit  it  without  having  made  a few  additional  remarks  upon 
sundry  other  passages  therein  contained,  since  various  Christian  mo- 
ralists have  drawn  them  into  a connexion  with  the  topic  which  we  are 
now  discussing,  nay,  have  actually  placed  them  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  those  which  bear  upon  suicide,  albeit  they  relate  only  to 
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Job’s  curse  of  the  day , of  his  birth , *)  and  to  his  wish  for  death.*) 
We  will  review  them  dispassionately  and  earnestly , endeavoring  to 
to  avoid  several  very  silly  things  which  the  one  or  the  other  writer 
has  incidentally,  allusively  only,  it  is  true,  but  either  scoffingly  or 
exaggeratingly,  said  in  reference  to  them.3) 

1.  The  curse  of  birth. 

If  man  curse  the  day  of  his  birth,  he  manifestly  protests  against 
ihe  value,  in  his  own  sight,  of  the  particular  terrestrial  form  of  exis- 
tence which  has  been  assigned  to  him;  proclaims,  loudly  and  strongly, 
that  his  life  as  a totality  is  a gift  for  which  the  divine  bestower  is 
anything  but  to  be  thanked ; leads  us  to  infer  that,  if  he  had  been 
dowered  with  a vision  reaching  into  the  Future  and  with  adequate 
A priori  power,  he  would  fain  have  destroyed  the  principle  of  his 
individual  vitality  in  its  womb-enclosed  bud.  We  mUy,  therefore, 
without  much  hesitation  pronounce  the  curse  under  mention  an  em- 
phatic antagonism  to,  a momentary  rebellion  against,  that  Creative 
Decree  which  bade  him  become  a conscious  Ego  in  the  earth’s  sphere, 
a living  drop  in  the  great  ocean  of  rational  existence.  Such  a curse 
is,  consequently,  as  it  were,  the  conception  of,  and  the  desire  for, 
the  killing  of  the  Divine  Thought  of  making  him  a se,  an  offshoot 
of  the  parental  stock  that  he  might  grow,  green,  blossom,  and  bear 
fruit,  not  only  for  a while,  but  everlastingly  on.  It  is,  if  I may 
thus  express  myself,  the  most  subtle  and  sublimated  form  of  meta- 
physical or  prae - physical  suicide,  of  suicide  ante  factum,  a word- 
step  in  the  unmistakeable  direction  towards  self*  slaughterous  action. 
And,  indeed,  few  thoughtful  people  who  consider  the  matter  prac- 
UcaUy,  will  incline  to  doubt  that  the  curse  of  the  day  of  one’s  birth 
presupposes  and  implies  such  piercing  bitterness,  such  tumultuous  in- 
dignation, such  dreary  woe,  such  unrelieved  inward  darkness  as  might 
easily  lead,  and  often  have  led,  to  actual  suicide.  Nay,  we  have 
already  seen  that  he  of  Uz  in  Chaldea  appeared  temporarily  almost 
to  sink  beneath  the  burden  of  accumulating  ills,  and  that  veritable 
self-destruction  seemed  to  stand  temptingly  before  his  eyes. 

That  Prophet,  too,  who,  an  eye-witness  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  fall  of  the  realm  of  Juda,  chanted  his  elegiet 


t)  Cbapt  HI,  1—12.  *)  Ibid.  21,  22.  *)  Yide  e.  g.  Donne's  already 
quoted  work,  passim,  more  especially  what  he  quotes  from  the  writings  of 
Ike  ($.  11)  Anabaptists  and  Sextus  Senensis;  but  also  sundry  other  writers 
of  mush  greater;  aote» 
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strains  o’er  their  rains,  and  o’er  the  sins  and  sufferings  of  his  people, 
more  than  onee  *)  deliberately  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  when  lie 
felt,  deeply  and  bitterly,  bis  own  insufficiency  for  the  performance 
of  tile  great  and  heavy  task  which  Jehovah  had  laid  upon  him. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  hereta?  If  we  look  into  the  New 
Testament  for  instruction  and  guidance,  we  must,  I ween,  say  that 
such  a curse  is  unworthy  of  holy  men  and  (so-called)  inspired 
teachers ; nay,  also  even  in  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  itself  there  are, 
methinks,  vestiges  of  nobler  moral  teaching  and  deeper  spiritual  in- 
sight3) than  such  a curse  implies.  If  true  and  deep  objective  and 
subjective  religion  consist,  as  I believe  it  to  do,  in  the  firm  and 
clear  persuasion  that  Omniscience  has  placed  each  of  us  on  die  stage 
of  time  to  enact  a reasoning  and  reasonable  part  in  the  drama  of 
rational  existences,  and  that  All- Goodness  will  and  must  lead  each 
of  us  on,  whether  through  sorrow  or  through  joy,  ever  nearer  to 
die  ultimate  goal  of  that  blessedness  which  consists,  and  can  con- 
sist, alone  in  the  utmost  possible  self-perfectionation : then,  such  a 
curse,  howsoever  heavy  the  momentary  and  temporary  sufferings  may 
be,  is  of  folly  and  wrong  and  evil.  But,  having  said  thus  much, 
we  may  safely  add,  with  specific  reference  to  our  immediate  theme, 
that  the  argument  which  curse  of  birth  yields  in  the  two  instances 
at  issue  is  palpably  rather  anti-suicidal  than  the  contrary.  Only  their 
speech  testifies  against  Job  and  Jeremiah : their  action  testifies  for 
them.  Howsoever  desirable,  judging  from  their  tremendoue  and  re- 
peated ejaculations,  death  must  have  appeared  to  them,  they,  never- 
theless, bore  the  fruit  of  their  birth,  until  the  higher  hand  which 
had  planted  their  life -tree  had  let  it  ripen  and  fall  off;  and,  inas- 
much as  they,  determinedly  and  victoriously  warring  against  the  im- 
petuosity of  their  discontent,  did  not  slay  themselves,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  believing  and  inferring  that  they  deemed  self  - slaughter  un- 
warranted. 

2.  The  wish  for  death. 

That  well-known  line  of  Gray’s,  fondly  remembered  on  account 
of  the  extreme  beauty  and  pointed  brevity  of  the  diction,  xnone  e’er 
resigned  this  mortal  breath  without  casting  one  longing,  lingering 
look  behind",  is  a deceptive  fiction,  I ween,  an  utterance  unverified 
by  experience;  for  many,  very  many  not  only  welcome  death,  when 
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It  appears,  but  even  desire  it  to  appear,  though  they  may  not 
choose  to  forte  it  to  appear.  So  nightmare  - like  does  „this  mortal 
coil*  lie  upon  their  restless  and  oppressed  breast  that  „to  shuffle  it 
Off*  does , in  sober  reality,  seem  unto  them  „a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  for.*  Albeit  the  Aesopian  fable  of  the  wood- 
man may  be  applicable  to  many  mere  death-wishers  who  are  any- 
thing but  death-seekers  — let  us  think,  for  instance,  of  our  own 
Virgin  Queen’s  case  during  those  fits  of  melancholy  which  occasio- 
nally befel  her  after  the  execution  of  Essex  — , it  is  equally  certain 
that  many,  like  the  Danish  Prince  in  the  Tragedy,  desire  and  de- 
sign in  earnest  to  convert  their  wish  for  death  into  a deed  of  death, 
that  in  very  many  instances  actual  suicide  germinates  out  of  the 
mere  wish  to  die,  and  that,  speaking  with  a certain  measure  of  re- 
serve, all  despondent  impatience  of,  or  angry  indignation  at,  life  are 
like  unto  feet  which  stand  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  suicidal  abyss, 
and  seem  more  or  less  ready  to  take  the  final,  decisive  leap. 

As  Job,  so  Elijah  *)  too,  even  he  who  was  accounted  great  enough 
to  have  his  character  reflected  in  the  mission  and  efficacy  of  the 
stem  baptizer  unto  repentance  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  his 
name  re-echoed  at  the  side  of  the  Redeemer  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration; and  so  likewise  Jonah,3)  when  he,  indignant  that  his 
prophecy  concerning  the  destruction  of  Ninive  should  be  confounded, 
nnamiably,  nay,  inhumanly,  assails  and  reproaches  even  Jehovah 
himself. 

It  is  not  of  much  moment  for  our  question,  whether  what  Is  here 
related  of  Elijah  and  Jonah  be  real  history  or  partial  fiction.  An 
impartial  reader  with  some  tittle  critical  discernment  can,  I presume, 
ncarcely  avoid  believing  that  the  story  of  Elijah  is  interlarded  with 
and  disfigured  by  numerous  legends  and  extravagances;  and,  as  to 
the  history  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  we  may  remember  that  Luther 
himself  says  3)  „ were  it  not  in  the  Bible,  I should  take  it  for  a lie*, 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I prefer,  despite  the  very  solemn  and  signi- 
'ficant  account  to  which  the  feature  with  the  Whale  is  turned  by 
Jesus  himself,  considering  it  not  as  a veritable  fact  at  all,  smee  as 
such  nothing  distinct  or  definite  can  be  made  of  it,  but,  rather,  as 
a parabolic  composition , tasteless , but  thoughtful , the  authorship 
and  age  of  which  may  remain  an  apple  of  strife  among  the  learned 

*)  1 Kings  XIX,  4 *)  Chapt.  IV,  3-8.  •)  table  Talk,  p.  389. 
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(some  of  whom  think  that  it  is  the  oldest  prophetic  work,  immedia- 
tely after  the  days  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  others  that  it  is  one  of 
the  very  youngest  of  the  prophetic  writings  in  the  Old  Testament)* 
without  interfering  with  the  main  drift  Qf  its  meaning  which  it  is 
not  particularly  difficult  to  decipher.  At  all  events,  the  moral  we 
are  in  quest  of  remains;  and  this  moral  is,  as  in  the  case  of  Job 
(vide  what  we  have  already  said  on  the  passage  in  ch.  Ill,  2I)y  so 
in  that  of  Elijah  and  Jonah  demonstrably  anti-suicidal.  I will  ana- 
lyse the  more  historical  — for  we  are,  doubtless,  introduced  to  cer- 
tain credible  and  real  features  in  his  character  and  career  — and 
the  psychologically  more  interesting  and  explicable  case,  of  Elijah; 
and  what  we  shall  have  to  advance  about  it,  will  apply  in  the 
also  to  that  of  Jonah. 

If  the  carnal  discomfort  end  menacing  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a wicked  and  cruel  foe,  when  Jezebel  was  before  him,  or  the 
deep  anguish  of  soul  from  unjust  suffering,  when  he  fancied  himself 
alone  among  the  saints,  and,  perhaps,  feared  that  his  own  weakness 
might  mislead  him  into  apostacy  or  negligence,  had  seemed  to  him 
to  justify  self-destruction,  he  would  have  had  ample  reason  for  layiqg 
violent  hands  upon  himself;  for,  his  piety  and  zeal  for  God,  accor- 
ding to  his  own  and  his  people’s  creed,  had  occasioned  him  grief 
and  provoked  persecution  keener  and  more  continuous  than  fall  to 
the  lot  of  ordinary,  i.  e.  by  far  the  greater  number  of,  mortals;  and, 
indeed,  had  he  wished  to  die  for  the  mere  purpose  of  dying,  he 
would  not  have  fled  at  all.  At  the  moment  we  are  alluding  to 
life  had  lost  its  charms  for  him,  a deep  gloom  had  taken  possession 
of  bis  soul,  the  wish  to  die  was  lively  and  powerful  iu  him;  and 
yet,  he  did  not  destroy  himself:  therefore,  he  — are  we  not  more 
or  less  justified  in  drawing  this  conclusion?  — considered  suicide 
unpermitted,  unrighteous;  nay,  his  later  so  willing  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  God  shows  that  yon  moment  of  despondency  and  des- 
pair was  only  one  of  transient  weakness,  only  as  a dark  and  denm 
cloud  passing  across  the  native  brightness  of  his  spirit,  a spirit  even 
then  sufficiently  unruffled  and  resigned  to  enable  him  „to  fall  asleep*, 
although  it  had  so  recently  reproached  its  God  angrily,  Who  — if 
we  may  and  must  speak  humanly  of  Him  in  this  matter  — testified, 
as  it  were,  His  displeasure  at  the  prophet’s  prayer  by  leaving  it 
nnheard  (vide,  however,  §.  15  on  the  linguistic  peculiarity  in  the 
wording  of  that  prayer). 
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And,  shall  we  now  attempt  to  test  suchlike  gloomy  phenomena 
in  the  human  soul  by  the  bright  and  pure  light  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  tracking  in  the  human  heart  the  misty  depth  of  the  wish  that 
death  might  come,  ere  it  came,  tracing  on  human  lips  the  plaintive 
prayer  that  death  should  be  granted  before  due  season?  The  Hebrew 
Prophets  as  little  as  the  Hebrew  Patriarchs,  methinks,  are  fit  and 
fittest  Ideals,  speaking  quite  in  general,  for  Christian  imitation,  and 
one  half  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  later  Gospel -ages  would  never 
have  been  unwisely  and  unholily  stamped  with  a pseudo-divine  seal, 
If  Fathers,  Priests  and  Parsons  could  have  persuaded  themselves  that, 
whatever  model-saints  and  model-sages  Judaism  and  Rabbinism  may 
have  thought  proper  to  propose  and  retain  unto  themselves,  Jesus 
and  Paul  have  shown  us  also  in  practical  respects  „a  better  way** 
Yet,  let  us  judge  gently,  if  we  would  judge  at  all.  Searching  into 
our  own  bosoms,  are  there  many  among  us  who  have  not,  in  the 
one  or  the  other  distressful  time  and  sorrowful  mood,  valiant  and 
meek  though  we  be,  harboured  some  such  wish,  uttered  some  such 
prayer?  „He  that  let  him  cast  the  first  stone.*  It  was,  if  I 
err  not,  holiest  impulsiveness  which  evoked  yon  well-known  „strait* 
which  led  to  the  confession  ^having  a desire  to  depart,  and  to  be 
with  Christ,  which  is  far  better*  (Phil.  I,  23);  it  was  too,  I doubt 
not,  profoundest  insight  and  manliest  energy  which  bade  the  tent* 
maker  of  Tarsus  stop  short  of  any  and  every  prayerful  summons, 
and  wait,  work,  war  on.  "Hindoo  mystical  theosophy  may  assure  us 
that  the  Saint  neither  wishes  nor  fears  death,  Stoic  school-philosophy 
enjoin  upon  the  Sage  something  similar,  and  our  fashionable  worldly 
evangel  place  genuine  felicity  in  a sort  of  kindred  indifferentism ; but 
— The  unwisdom  and  the  impiety  of  certain  motives  in  yearning 
after  and  invoking  death  are,  as  I take  it,  legitimate  subjects  for 
Schools  to  investigate,  for  Systems  to  elucidate;  but,  all  specula- 
tions and  prescriptions  become  mierologieal  and  morological,  when 
they  would  fain  penetrate  into  the  silent  recesses  of  soul-life,  or  lay 
down  laws  for  the  secret  emotions  of  short-sighted  and  frail  huma- 
nity. In  such  Utopias  of  Spiritualism  I do  not  feel  at  home. 

« * ,/■ 

§.  50.  NARRATIVES  OF  SUICIDE  IN  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 

We  have  often  read  that  the  especial  mission  and  the  peculiar 

significance  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  as  regards  its  position  to  the  other 
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prominent  peoples  of  the  ancient  world  and  to  the  history  of  man- 
kind in  general,  most  be  songfat  for  in  its  distinctive  Religion,  L e. 
in  its  Monotheism  and  Jehovahism.  Nor  can  any  proposition  be  more 
self-evident  than  this.  If  we  believe  at  all  in  a Divine  Providence 
as  world-ruling  Power  and  Wisdom,  we  most  believe  also  that  tins 
Divine  Wisdom  and  Power  marks  out  and  fixes  such  place  and  part 
bs  each  race,  large  or  small,  is  to  occupy  and  play  in  the  great 
life-drama  of  humanity  on  the  great  world-stage  of  history,  and  pre- 
sides over  and  watches  over  the  united  destinies  and  doings  of  all 
of  them  so  that,  in  the  courses  of  the  aeons  of  aeons,  they  all  should 
prove  to  have  co-operated  unto  the  bringing  forth  of  what  ia  tree 
and  noble,  pure  and  beautiful,  enfranchising  and  fraternizing  among 
men.  What  momentous  work,  for  instance,  the  Greeks  and  ^tntnr. 
beside  the  Hebrews  the  two  most  gifted,  energetic  and  influential 
peoples  of  the  ancient  world,  were  called  upon  to  perform  and  really 
did  perform,  we  said  and  saw  in  §§.  83,  22.  Thereunto  they  wen 
chosen  by  God;  they  too  were,  therefore,  elect.  Diferant  was  tbs 
work  assigned  to,  and  accomplished  by,  the  Israelites  of  old.  Still 
more  marked  and  remarkable  was  their  mental  organization  aad  mo- 
ral idiosyncrasy,  because  still  more  specific  and  characteristic  fink 
spiritual  task  which  manifestly  was  that  of  preserving  in  a special 
measure  within  their  narrow  limits  Monotheism,  amid  and  despite 
the  idolatrous  fictions  of  surrounding  nations,  and  of  cultivating 
howsoever  imperfectly  and  puerilely,  some  insight  into  and  experience 
of  the  holiness  and  tenderness  of  a Personal  Deity,  a Just  Judge, 
a Merciful  Redeemer,  amid  and  despite  the  impure  practioes  of  en- 
vironing lands.  If  we  could  doubt  the  loftiness  and  importance  of 
the  said  task,  we  need  only  remember  that,  after  all,  the  flower  of 
Christianity  budded,  burst  open  and  unfolded  itself,  in  part  at  least, 
out  of  Judaism,  after  the  latter  had  ripened  even  unto  its  natnrsl 
death ; for  what  of  vitality  it  has  since  then  striven  to  assert  i 
merely  artificial,  spiritless,  sepulchral,  spectral. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  regarding  the 
ancient  Jews,  which  thing  they  themselves  and  bnt  too  many  othon 
do,  as  therefore  either  a specifically  chosen  or  a particularly  religions 
people.  They  were,  as  I take  it,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  a.  Wot 
specifically  chosen,  though  the  unvaried,  ever-recurring  refrain  of  every 
main  portion  of  the  utterances  of  the  Jewish  legislators,  judges,  kings, 
prophets  and  historian*  is  this;  Israel  is  per  eveltaM  the  ckom 
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people  of  (Jodi  Nay,  whosoever  will  ponder  impartially  fauram eraUd 
passages  of  the  most  ancient  and  valaed  writings  of  the  0.  T.  (e.  g. 
Dent.  VII,  8,  6,  16,  82;  XXXTT,  48)  can  scarcely  fall  to  discern 
and  admit  that  the  very  Mosaic  economy  Itself  of  necessity  rendered 
the  Jews  in  rimes  of  eld  already  pre  - eminently  egoistical,  narrow- 
minded,  vain,  and  intolerant,  aye,  more  or  less  hostile  to  every  other 
race  open  the  earth,  so  that  even  all  the  fearful  humiliations  and 
degradations  to  which  they  have  been  doomed  in  the  course  of  ages 
have  proved  insufficient  to  uproot  in  them  to  this  very  day  a certain 
melancholy  and  ridiculous  amount  of  monstrously  vain-glorious  con- 
sciousness of  a primitive  distinctivenes  and  of  connate  marks  of  pre- 
rogative and  superiority.  Whether  the  pious  zeal  which  originated 
the  said  Mosaic  economy  might  not  have  existed , and  whether  (he 
many  valuable  purposes  aimed  at  by  it  might  not  have  been  effect- 
ed without  this  self-deceptive  beast  and  pride,  I cannot  pretend  to 
say.  b.  Not  particularly  religious.  Looking  at  their  natural  cha- 
racter and  national  history,  the  Hebrew  people  in  the  times  Of  the 
0.  T.  have  ever  appeared  to  me  well  nigh  the  most  ignoble  and 
unamjahle  race  I have  any  conception  of.  Sensuality  and  levity, 
deeeitftrinees  and  dishonesty,  obstinaey  mid  perverseness,  cowardliness 
and  sycophancy,  vindictiveness  and  cruelty  prominently  exhibit  them- 
selves fn  almost  every  scene  of  its  shifting  and  varied  Hfe-drama ; 
and  aeteaiy  do  we,  as  it  seems  to  me,  look  in  vain  for  that  soul- 
ful and*  ennobling  popular  life  among  them  which  we  find  in  certain 
periods***  features  of  antique  classical  story,  bnt  we  also  search 
in  vata  for  each  individual  examples  of  glorious  and  winsome  men 
and  women  as  occasionally  present  themselves  to  ns  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans.  I am  well  aware  that  orthodoxy  of  every 
complexion  is  anxious  to  account  for  these  facts,  as  far  as  It  allows 
them  to  be  facts,  by  assuming  that  the  authors  of  (he  O.  T.  relate 
With  a sort  of  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  singleness  of  heart  and  eye 
likewise  the  Evil  and  the  FoBy  of  which  even  the  best  and  the  wisest 
of  their  national  heroes  and  heroines  had  rendered  themselves  guilty, 
ami  qtricklv  draws  from  such  sincerity  and  naivety  the  following 
twofold  efifying  inference:  firstly,  a convincing  proof  that  troth,  though 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  sympathies  with,  and  predilections  for, 
the  glory  and  dignity  of  their  own  people,  was  their  only  aim;  and, 
secondly,  a manifestation  of  their  serious  and  sacred  endeavor  tv 
opennun’S  eyes  to  tha  abfetaess  of  poor  human  nature,  and  to  ea- 
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•oarage  him  to  hope  for,  and  to  confide  in,  Divine  Mercy,  in  apito 
pi  such  manifold  transgressions  and  short-comings  as  are  chargeable 
even  on  the  very  saints  and  elect.  But,  if  I mistake  not,  a double 
Objection  to  these  inferential  theories  may  most  justly  be  made. 
Firstly,  my  impression  is  — I,  of  course,  cannot  now  stop  to  enter 
into  particulars  — that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  profane 
classical  historians  have  not  written  in  an  essentially  different,  a dia- 
metrically opposite  manner,  have  not  wilfully  and  wittingly  cloaked 
or  concealed  the  failings  and  foibles  of  those  among  their  ancestral 
or  cotemporary  fellow-countrymen  who  appeared  to  them  heroes  and 
models,  have  not  composed  rather  fictitious  panegyrics  upon  titan 
genuine  histories  of  their  respective  peoples.  Secondly  — and  this  is 
the  point  at  which  we  more  directly  wished  to  arrive  for  our  im- 
mediate purpose  — , we  are  anything  but  warranted  in  taking  for 
granted  that,  when  the  historians  of  the  0.  T.  recount  to  us  that 
e-g.  (signal  examples)  even  an  Abraham  more  than  once  lied,  and 
even  a Jacob  more  than  once  cheated,  these  same  actions  of  those 
Forefathers,  in  honor  of  whom  Jehovah  himself  was  called  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  appeared  to  them,  the  historians,  vi- 
cious or  criminal  at  all,  let  alone  as  vicious  and  criminal  as  they 
cannot  but  appear  to  those  among  us  who  measure  them  by  the 
more  rigorously  ethical  and  delicately  religious  Christian  standard. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  from  the  tone  and  coloring  of  their  narrations 
perfectly  clear  that  in  very  many  instances  they  meant  to  approve 
of  and  commend  much  that  we  now  cannot  but  conscientiously  and 
absolutely  repudiate  and  condemn.  — Which  few  general  remarks 
(though  they  are  by  no  means  to  disincline  us  to  recognise  and 
appreciate  such  traits  and  touches  of  refining  discernment,  intellec- 
tual depth,  tender  piety,  absorbing  humility,  devout  aspiration,  he- 
roic fidelity,  burning  zeal  as  occasionally  shape  and  utter  themselves 
on  the  pages  of  Hebrew  Writ)  may,  on  the  one  hand,  testify  to  my 
own  individual  impression  that  Jewish  historiography  really  does  rut 
present  us  with  characters  so  noble  and  pure,  mentally  so  profound 
and  morally  so  grand  as  are  some  of  the  characters  in  Greek  and 
Roman  story  (Joseph  would  seem  to  me  about  the  iA>st  spotted 
one);  and  will,  on  the  other  hand,  enable  us  to  understand  aright 
tiie  light  in  which  the  historical  books  of  the  Canon  of  the  0.  T. 
place  the  comparatively  few  cases  of  suicide  which  are  therein  re- 
corded, probably,  because  they  are  cases  of  persons  of  mote  or  leas 
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„mark  and  likelihood*,  so  that  we  should,  of  course,  not  be  justi- 
fied in  inferring  that  they  were  the  only  ones  which  occurred  among 
the  Hebrew  people  during  those  cycles  of  centuries  oyer  the  story 
of  which  their  canonical  records  range. 

There  are  five  in  all ; but,  two  of  these  five  I shall  briefly  men- 
tion merely  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  since  they  neither  afford 
any  veritable  material  to  doctrinize  upon,  nor  offer  any  real  difficul- 
ties to  the  general  reader.  I allude  to  Abimelech  (Judges  IX,  58} 
54j  as  compared  with  2 Sam.  XI,  21)  and  Zimri  (1  Kings  XVI, 
9 — 18).  On  the  former  case  vide  what  has  been  already  said  in 
$.  10;  all  I have  here  to  add  is  that  the  statement  as  given  in  the 
book  of  Samuel  about  his  death  is  so  far  imperfect  and  only  half- 
true  as  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  woman  only y though  we  may 
and,  perhaps,  must  take  for  granted  that  the  wound  he  had  received 
had  so  far  disabled  him  as  to  render  him  momentarily  too  weak  to 
finish  himself  off  with  his  own  sword,  so  that  the  armour-bearer’s 
fulfilment  of  his  last  request  was  not  of  much  real  moment,  the 
previously  inflicted  wound  being  already  mortal ; the  latter  case  is 
simply  thus:  Zimri,  captain  to  Elah,  King  over  the  realm  of  Israel 
in  the  9th  century,  slew  big  royal  master,  whilst  the  latter  lay  in- 
toxicated, and  took  violent  possession  of  the  throne.  But,  the  army 
having  proclaimed  Omri,  its  captain,  King,  Zimri  after  a very  few 
days  of  royalty  set  fire  to  the  palace  at  Tirzah,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life.  Neither  of  these  two  suicides  is  lauded  in  the  do- 
cuments before  us ; but,  if  Abimelech’s  cruelty  and  Zimri’s  treachery 
might  be  supposed  to  have  forbidden  aught  like  laudation,  their  res- 
pective exits  are  not  even  commented  on  at  all.  — The  remaining 
three  cases,  however,  Samson,  Saul,  Achitophel,  are  in  various  as- 
pects so  peculiar  and  significant  that  we  see  ourselves  called  upon 
to  subject  each  of  them  to  a more  or  less  minute  analysis,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  calculated  to  supply  valuable  contributions  to  the  history 
not  only  of  Hebrew  Ethics,  but  also,  as  we  shall  learn  in  ch.  IV 
of  this  Section,  to  that  of  Hebrew  Laws  in  reference  to  our  topic. 

I.  Samson  (Judges  XVI,  30). 

The  Jews  themselves,  according  to  Calmet  as  quoted  in  §.  10, 
place  the  death  of  Samson  in  the  same  category  with  the  deaths 
of  Saul  and  Razis,  and,  since  the  two  latter  were  unquestionably 
suicidal,  it  follows  that  they  regard  also  the  former  as  veritably  sui- 
cidal. The  Rabbis,  moreover,  that  writer  informs  us,  pronounce  it 
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not  only  justifiable , but  even  merit  orkrus^  and  a more  trustworthy 
authority,  Grottos,  acquaints  us  (as  quoted  in  $.  49)  with  the  ex- 
act ground  of  the  said  Rabbinical  approval  aad  commendation.  „Noa- 
nulli  tamen  Hebraeoram  de  lege  so  non  interfidondi  unam  causasa 
exoipiunt,  tanquam  ei&oyov  hSfqwfrp,  si  qaiq  Tides t,  ae  deineeps  vie- 
iurum  in  probrum  ipsius  Dei.  Nam  quia  non  nobis,  sed  Deo,  in 
vttam  nostrum  jus  ease  statuunt  (ot  recto  Josephus  sues  edoeet), 
eodstimant,  praesumtam  Dei  voluntatem  solam  esse,  quae  mortis  an- 
ticipandae  consilium  absolved  Atque  hue  referunt  Samptonis  exem- 
plum,  qtd  m suo  corpore  veram  religioner n videbat  ewe  deriew,  et 
Paulis  ...„,  tertium  est  exemplum  Rams",  &c.  The  Bnonnnlli“ , as 
Grotius  himself  explains  a little  further  on,  means,  not  that  some 
Jews  were  unfavorable  to  the  above  cases  of  Samson,  Saul,  and  Ra- 
nis, but  that  some  of  them  were  favorable  to  suicide  also  under  other 
oiroumstanoea.  Also  Josephus1)  pronounces  the  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity displayed  by  the  death  of  Samson  worthy  of  admiration, 
though  on  more  human  grounds,  partly  private,  partly  patriotic  ones. 
And,  — this  is  our  main  question  — were  they  not  warranted  in  pro- 
nouncing the  said  verdict  on  the  authority  of  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Judges  who  represents  Samson’s  birth  as  announced  by,  bis  child- 
hood as  dedicated  to,  his  manhood  as  invigorated,  his  death  as  aided 
by,  Jehovah,  who  represents  Jehovah’s  spirit  as  animating  him  and 
'working  through  him,  as  having  sleeted  and  ruled  him  to  inflict  all 
possible  mischievous,  treacherous,  vindictive  injury  upon  the  enemies 
of  Israel,  the  Philistines?  Who,  then,  may  venture  to  assert  that 
.the  writer  of  that  book  in  which  all  this  is  distinctly  and  emphsti- 
cally  affirmed,  detailed,  urged,  even  so  much  ss  dreamt  of  even  so 
much  as  suggesting  that  Samson’s  suicidal  end  waa  in  aught  mo- 
rally consumable,  was  in  any  wise  displeasing  unto  God?  Yet,  if 
anybody  should  take  offence  at  such  moral  obliquity  (it  would  be  in 
vain,  me  thinks,  to  endeavor  to  elevate  Samson’s  case  into  one  of 
self-devotion  on  religious  or  patriotic  grouads;  for  it  is  essentially 
devoid  of  every  suoh  element  of  nobleness  aad  disinterestedness  as 
would  tend  thereto)  on  the  part  of  our  Jewish  historian,  we  would 
desire  to  learn,  whether  sundry  other  and  still  stronger  proofs  of 
fallacy  and  fatuity  in  matters  ethical  cannot  be  brought  home  to  the 
writer  in  question.  Or,  is  not  suicide,  when  the  destruction  of  many 


*)  Ant.  Ju<L  lib.  Y,  c.  8,  $.  13;  RmpdCa*  — mtaptevs. 
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national  nendM  is  thereby  effected,  i.  e.  „tnidde  sad  murder  unit- 
ed*, at  least  folly  as  pore  and  noble  as  the  deliberate  and  wily  as- 
sassination of  one’s  country’s  foes,  nay,  rather  more  so?  Never- 
theless, it  is  said  of  Ehud  who  with  the  words  „I  have  a message 
from  God  onto  thee*  thrust  his  secreted  dagger  Into  Egion’s  body, 
**n«t  „the  Lord  raised  them  op  a deliverer  in  him"  (Ch.  Ill,  15)} 
and  of  Jael  who,  treading  softly,  smote  a nail  into  the  temples  of 
Sisers,  whilst  he  lay  asleep  as  bidden  guest  in  her  own  tent,  De- 
borah, the  prophetess , consequently  a person  supposed  to  be  under 
especial  divine  guidance,  sings  „ blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the 
wife  of  Hebrew  the  Eenite  be;  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women 
in  the  tent*  (Ch.  V,  24).  We,  therefore,  aver  without  astonishment 
as  without  hesitation  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Judges,  who- 
ever he  may  have  been,  indirectly  and  implicitly  extols  the  manner 
and  method  of  Samson’s  suicide  in  unqualified  language,  and  that 
this  is  so  self-evident  a fact  as  not  to  require  being  insisted  upon 
further  here;  moreover,  we  can  perfectly  well  understand  that  it- 
should  have  been  so,  and  in  a fashion  even  appreciate  this  view  of 
the  matter,  i.  e.  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  one-sided  standing* 
point  and  the  imperfect  character  of  Jewish  ethics  in  general,  and 
in  particular  the  rude  and  crude  state  of  Jewish  insight  and  culture 
at  yen  remote  semi-mythical  period  of  time.  We,  therefore,  on  the 
one  hand,  utterly  deny,  as  far  as  Samson  is  concerned,  the  truth 
of  Lass’s  allegation : i)  „nwm  fefct  nod)  ^tngu,  baft  atle  bicjenigtn,  tod* 
dpbfc  Steel  aK  ©elbfhnSrber  aufgeflcUt,  ©amfon,  ©aul,  9d)itop$d  nnb 
Stabafi  bo  $erratf)CT,  toetbtn  au$  alb  ©elbfhnorber  gebranbntalet"| 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  willingly  subscribe  to  Niemeyer’s  pithy  ver- 
dict,?) „baf  td  then  fo  renuinfttg  toare,  ein  un&ufdjef  Seben  butd)  ©torn* 
fon’5  ftulf$tocifung  mtbeibtgen  gu  tootten,  aid  ©tmfon’d  ©elbfbttotb 
wdjtfirttgen  gu  woHen  note  unfern  Segriffen  him  ©ittlid)Ietl" 

Having  said  thus  much,  we  will  now  proceed  to  test  the  argu- 
ments of  those  Christian  moralists  who,  anxious  to  oppose  suicidu 
upon  biblical  grounds,  found  die  case  before  us  a stumbling-block 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  remove,  and  who,  therefore,  upon  the 
principle  that  „ Faith  can  move  mountains*  — which  saying,  of  course, 
remains  true,  though  not  in  this  direction  — , have  endeavored  to 


0 Stool,  w>.  183,  184.  *)  C|oioftiriftU  to  Sttd,  Oh 

p.  509. 
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overcome  or.  overleap  the  said  stumbling-block  by  any  and  every 
means  at  their  bidding:  ingenuity,  hypothesis,  credulity,  subterfuge, 
equivocation  (whilst,  on  the  contrary,  such  other  Christian  moralists 
as  were  anxious  to  defend  suicide  upon  biblical  grounds,  e.  g.  Ro- 
beck,  Donne,  Holbach,  eagerly  seized  on  the  case  at  issue,  and  very 
naturally  drew  from  it  inferences  altogether  favorable  to  their  own 
opinions).  The  matter  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  deserving  of  controversy; 
but  yet,  since  it  has  been  converted  into  an  apple  of  strife,  our 
historical  task  renders  imperative  that  we  should  note  down  and 
benote  such  theological  vagaries  of  this  sort  as  have  appeared  to  us 
most  noteworthy. 

1.  „Nec  Samson  aliter  excusatur,  quod  seipsum  cum  hostibus 
ruina  domus  oppressit,  nisi  quia  spiritus  latenter  hoc  jusserat,  qoi 
per  ilium  miracula  faciebat*  Thus  Augustinus  the  churchfather. 
„Quod  utique  factum  si  defenditur  non  fuisse  peccatum,  privatum 
habuisse  consilium  indubitanter  credendus  est,  etsi  de  scriptura  hoe 
non  habemus.*  Thus,  somewhat  less  confidently,  St.  Bernhard  of 
Clairvanx.1 *  3)  And  similarly  Thomas  Aquinas  the  Scholastic  (in  the 
work  we  shall  discuss  in  Sect  V),  and  Busenbaum,3)  the  Jesuit, 
argue  that  Samson  was  divinely  inspired  and  instigated  to  suicide, 
and  vindicate  his  death  solely  upon  this  supposition.  Of  course,  thh 
excuse,  on  the  one  hand,  presupposes  either  an  instinctive  and  in- 
tuitive knowledge  and  consciousness  of  the  sinfulness  of  suieide,  or 
an  express  divine  injunction  against  suicide,  which  latter  supposition 
is  the  one  here  in  point,  since  the  above  mentioned  writen  mors 
or  less  took  the  existence  of  a divine  interdiction  in  the  Decalogue 
for  granted.  And  it  then,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  the  possibi- 
lity of  sin  being  authorized  and  commanded  by  God,  nay,  the  ac- 
tuality of  an  especial  divine  authority  and  command  for  an  indivi- 
dual to  deviate  from  an  obligation  imposed  upon  mankind  in  ge- 
neral, to  violate  a real  moral  law  promulgated  by  God  himself.  And 
we  thus  see  ourselves  brought  into  from  face  to  face  contact  with 
what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  absurd  and  the  most  dangerous  flaw  is 
the  entire  ethical  system  of  not  Augustinus  alone,  but  of  almost  all 
of  the  Churchfathers,  and  of  the  many  later  teachers  who,  bring 
themselves  without  the  spirit  of  true  Christian  philosophy,  have  eon- 

1)  De  civit.  Dei,  lib.  I,  c.  21,  and  cf.  Opera,  vol.  VIII,  p.  446.  *)  Tract, 

de  praecepto  et  diapensatione,  c.  3,  Opera,  I,  p.  508.  8)  Medulla  Theologiae 

■oralis,  1768,  X.  I,  lib,  ID,  tract.  IV,  c.  1,  dubiuu  3. 
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fldingly  taken  their  spiritual  medicine  out  of  die  hands  of  snob,  in 
this  matter  at  all  events,  unskilful  physicians. 

Unto  them  the  entire  Old  Testament  was  sacred,  because  divine-' 
ly  inspired.  If,  then,  here  and  there  prescriptions  contradicted  each 
other,  and  even  in  a far  greater  degree  contradicted ' prescriptions  in 
tiie  New  Testament;  if  now  and  then  examples  of  saints  and  just 
persons  were  adduced  and  extolled  in  the  Thorah  which  did  not  bar-* 
monise  with,  which  even  clashed  with,  the  pure  moral  principles 
contained  in  and  laid  dorm  by  the  Gospel:  what  was  to  be  done? 
what  could  be  done?  It  being  all-important  that  the  absolutely  di- 
vine authority  of  the  0.  T.  should  be  preserved  by  whatsoever  means, 
should  not  suffer  itself  to  be  questioned  in  any  manner  or  degree,  one 
helped  one’s  self  chiefly,  and  could  alone  help  one’s  self,  in  and  out 
of  so  painful  a dilemma  by  assuming  and  declaring,  as  in  the  case 
under  mention,  that  God  really  might  permit,  or  even  command,, 
anything,  though  it  should  be  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  pore 
ethics,  and  interdicted  by  Christ  himself,  and  that  they  who  followed 
and  obeyed  soch  a revealed  will  of  God  did  not  sin,  but  only  ful- 
filled their  duty.  Vide  e.  g.  Augustine’s  Confessions,  lib.  Ill,  c.  9 ; 
and  in  Chrysostomos  the  enunciation  of  the  principle  that  God  may 
not  only  command  what  is  in  itself  immoral,  but  even  likewise  for- 
bid what  is  in  itself  good,  so  that,  consequently,  man  may  be  in 
duty  bound  to  commit  the  former,  and  to  omit  the  latter.  (That 
Chrysostomos,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  Augustinus  also,  apply  such 
Deus  ex  machine  and  salto  mortale  ethics  to  some  of  the  early 
ebri8tian  martyr  suicides  likewise,  we  shall  see  in  the  next  Section.) 

Nevertheless,  such  ethics  are  and  remain  both  absurd  and  dan-, 
gerous.  Absurd,  because  they  render  God  an  accomplice  of  crime, 
lower  the  Divine  Sovereignty  into  undivine  caprice,  place  the  divine 
will  and  nature  at  issue  with  themselves.  And  dangerous,  inasmuch 
as  they  bid  defiance  to  those  salutary  restraints  and  necessary  or- 
dinances which  enlightened  Reason  puts  and  enforces,  and  which  the 
dear  precepts  of  the  highest  phase  of  divine  morality,  as  set  forth 
in  the  New  Testament,  sanction  and  confirm;  inasmuch  as  they, 
moreover,  might  aid  and  tend  to  justify  and  deify  whatever  madness 
godless  impulses  should  pretend  to,  and  whatsoever  abomination  bru- 
tish passions  should  aspire  to.  It  is  surely  not  too  bold  an  asser- 
tion to  make,  that  the  spirit  of  God  cannot  inspire  aught  bad,  and 
that,  therefore,  if  suicide  and  murder  be  something  bad,  it  cannot 
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instigate  io  them,  to  whatsoever  espddal  degree  of  divine  favor  and 
Initiation  the  committers  thereof  may  think  fit  to  lay  claim.  And,, 
at  all  events,  ere  we  believe  in  divine  dispensations  in  exceptional 
cases,  we  may  justly  demand  documental  proof  with  such  distinct- 
ness and  emphasis  as  admit  of  no  possibility  of  doubt*,  and  all  the 
evidence  here  before  us  is  in  this  point  of  view  not  a whit  more 
valid  than  that  which  — leaving  more  general  phenomena  aside  — 
e.  g.  at  Venice  Mattbieu  Lovat  gave,  when  he  supposed  himself  di- 
vinely summoned  to  crucify  himself,1)  or  than  the  Swiss  girl  Mar- 
garetha  Peter  at  Wildenspnch  offered,  when  she  imagined  herself 
divinely  incited  to  commit  murder  and  suicide.3)  Away,  then,  with 
such  conjectural  apologies  for  mere  wanton  infringements  of  a uni- 
versal law  in  all  deep  and  lofty  Ethics.  — Additionally,  however, 
Samson’s  death-deed  was  immediately  preceded  (v.  26)  by  a false- 
hood „ suffer  me  that  I may  feel  the  pillars  whereupon  the  house 
standeth,  that  I may  lean  upon  them*,  and  was  confessedly  accom- 
panied (v.  28)  by  vindictiveness  „tbat  I may  be  at  once  avenged 
of  the  Philistines  for  my  two  eyes* : were  they  then,  also,  approved 
and  sanctioned  by  God?  That  the  author  of  the  book  of  Judges 
found  nothing  in  them  to  object  to,  we  may  readily  take  for  grant* 
ed  from  those  few  specimens  of  his  moral  code  which  have  already 
presented  themselves  to  our  transient  notice;  nor  would  It  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  Jehovahism,  Talmudism,  Rabbtmsm  would  acquit 
them  of  moral  guih;  but  k does  seem  to  me  bote  humiliating  and 
strange  that  many  of  the  Ghurchfathers  and  later  Christian  Divines, 
with  such  passages  as  e.  g.  Matth.  V,  37 — 43,  Luke  XXIII,  34, 
John  VIII,  44,  Acts  V,  4,  Romans  XII,  19 — 21,  2 Cor.  IV,  12 
before  them,  did  not  by  any  means  object  to  making  out  a oaseof 
defence  for  so-called  pious  fraud  and  to  discovering  cause  for  ex- 
cusing even  the  most  savagely  vindictive  among  the  so-called  mar 
leehctory  psalms,  though  I can  perfectly  well  conceive  such  an  esti- 
mate and  such  a procedure  to  be  one  of  the  natural  and  necessary 
baneful  influences  of  Ascribing  a superaaturally  great  and  even  decisive 
worth  and  weight  to  the  action*  and  ensample*  of  O.  T.  sainthood,  to 
tee  sentiments  and  principles  of  O.  T.  historiographers  and  minstrel*1 


4)  Vide  Schfegel’s  version  of  Ruggieri’s  monograph  on  this  deed,  aono  1802, 
abstracted  by  Osiander  p.  1 94  fit.  *)  Vide  J.  unb  Th.  Scherr’s  gtmetafa811$£ 
©ef<$i($te  bet  relfgfofctt  unb  p$i(ofop$if<$en  3been,  ffi.  Ill,  where  all  the  horrid 
end  disgusting  details  o t fids  case,  anno  1803,  arc  given. 
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2.  Harrying  past  sundry  far  less  Important  casual  assertions, 
€.  g.  that  of  Clarions  (in  his  Commentary)  that  Samson  might  hope 
that  God  would  miraculously  preserve  him  (is  this  not  shooting  one’s 
arrow  palpably  beyond  the  mark,  since  Samson  himself  emphatically 
exclaims  „let  me  du  with  the  Philistines?*) , or,  that  of  van  dor 
Moslem  (in  his  annotations  on  Grotios)  that  Samson  did  not  directly 
seek  his  own  death,  inasmuch  as  satiety  of  life  oannot  bo  supposed  to 
have  influenced  one  who  had  experienced  divine  miracles  too  great 
to  admit  of  his  despairing  of  future  prosperity,  had  he  remained  alive 
(may  not  even  the  least  skeptioai  be  allowed  to  deem  die  probabi- 
lity of  a blinded  Jewish  eaptive’s  future  prosperity  among  the  Phi- 
listines extremely  problematical?)  — we  proceed  to  a somewhat 
startling  mode  of  justificatory  argumentation  which  e.  g.  the  amiable, 
gifted  and  accomplished  modern  convert  to  Catholicism,  Count  Fred, 
von  Stolberg  *)  has  adopted,  viz.  that,  since  8amson  has  had  a place 
assigned  to  him  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  XI,  32—84) 
among  the  worthy  and  striking  examples  of  Faith,  even  we  Chris- 
tians are  bound  to  acknowledge  this  cbcumstance  as  a proof  posi- 
tive of  the  N.  T.  approbation  of  his  death.  It  shall  not  here  con- 
cern ns,  whether  Paul  or  somebody  else  wrote  the  said  epistle,  or 
whether  it  oogbt  to  be  considered  apostolic  at  all  — on  which  matter 
doubts  existed  already  in  the  early  Christian  church  (vide  Eusebius, 
H.  E.  HI,  c.  3,  and  VI,  14,  20,  25)  which  have  not  been  fully 
solved  and  settled  up  to  the  present  day  — , nor  will  we  bother 
ourselves  about  all  the  varied  definitions  which  theologians  and  phi- 
losophers of  different  schools  have  given  of  the  N.  T.  word  mottc, 
since  our  author  explains  his  own  meaning  himself  in  the  very  first 
verse  of  the  said  chapter , though  his  definition  itself  should  stand 
somewhat  in  need  of  being  again  defined.  ?)  For  my  own  part,  I fed 
certain  of  two  things.  The  first  is  this:  the  only  sense  in  which 
„faith*  can  be  ascribed  to  very  many  of  the  persons  brought  for- 
ward in  the  deventh  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  It- 
lustrations  and  demonstrations  of  the  power  of  faith  is  that  of  se& 
reliance,  determination  of  purpose,  fidelity  to  one’s  own  self,  arising 

*)  <$cfd)i$te  Ux  SRcUgbn  3cfu  ©.  II,  p.  300.  ’)  On  Plato’s  con- 

ception of  mane  iu  relation  to  votjgic,  itavoia,  eixaata  vide  e.  g.  vol.  II,  p.  XX 
of  Davis’s  Introduction  to  Plato's  Philosophy  in  Boha’s  Plato;  Jacobi’s  and 
Fries’  metaphysical  definitions  of  Olauhe  are  the  very  opposite;  and  on  the 
various  possible  acceptations  of  the  description  of  faith  in  our  passage  vide 
Sleek  ®rtcf  on  Mr  & D,  Wty  2,  pp.  721—727. 
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from  belief  in,  i.  e.  trust  to , the  election  of  Israel  and  the  support 
of  Israel’s  God.  Such  faith , as  a general  principle  of  action  or  a 
specific  feature  of  character,  made  them  courageous,  daring,  hopefal, 
heroic.  The  second  is  this:  the  ascription  of  faith  in  this  sense  to 
them  is,  though  historically  quite  warranted,  yet  something  altoge- 
ther different  from  the  approval  and  laudation  of  their  every  acHan, 
their  every  view,  their  every  impulse.  Or,  if  I be  wrong  in  this 
simple  assumption,  then  I will  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  conviction 
that  the  writer  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  grievously  at  fault  in  his  moral  philosophy;  for  does  he  not 
also  instance  Rahab?  And  we  not  only  believe  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  set  his  seal  of  approbation  upon  her  mode  of  life,  but  we 
sincerely  trust  that  he  did  not  intend  to  hold  up  her  specified  set 
as  ethically  right  („by  faith  the  harlot  Rahab  perished  not  with  them 
that  believed  not,  when  she  had  received  the  spies  with  peace*, 
v.  31);  for,  most  assuredly,  her  betrayal  of  her  native  city  and 
country  by  means  of  a sheer  falsehood  to  her  king  and  with  a tho- 
roughly interested  bargain  for  herself  was  and  remains  a selfish  and 
base  act  (vide  Joshua  II,  1 — 22,  and  VI,  24,  25).  Consequently, 
the  casual  mention  of  Bamson , and  apparently  more  especially  in 
reference  to  his  encounter  with  the  Lion  (ch.  XIV,  6),  has  really 
nothing  more  to  do  with  a justification  of  his  death  than  St  has  to 
do  with  a justification  of  his  dissipation. 

3.  We  now,  in  conclusion,  return  for  a moment  to  the  Jewish 
justificatory  argument  as  mentioned  by  Grotius  from  which  we  started. 
Flatly  denying  its  validity,  we  make  bold  to  affirm  what  follows. 
Only  the  wicked,  the  impious  can,  as  it  were,  lower  God  by  firing 
on  under  any  circumstances,  and  no  circumstances  can  constrain  a 
rational  and  free  agent  to  be  wicked  and  impious  against  his  own 
will.  The  very  supposition  of  such  a thing  implies  an  impossible 
absurdity,  and  itself  degrades  and  nullifies  virtue,  man,  the  Godhead. 
For  instance,  living  in  the  captivity  and  the  servitude  of  idolaters 
would  make  a Jew  just  as  little  cease  to  be  a worshipper  of  Je- 
hovah and  a member  of  the  Hebrew  theocracy  as  it  would  make  a 
Christian  cease  to  be  a worshipper  of  Jesus  and  a member  of  the 
Christian  church.  He  need  neither  swear  fealty  nor  do  homage  to 
idolatry,  and,  if  he  avoid  and  decline  doing  so,  why,  then,  should 
he  slay  himself  from  the  foolish  conceit  that  the  prolongation  of  his 
life  would  be  a dishonor  to  that  Divinity  he  continues  inwardly  to 
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acknowledge  and  outwardly  to  adore?  How  can  any  short-sighted 
mortal  be  so  certain  that  the  Deity  about  whose  honor  he  is  so  ex- 
tremely solicitous,  does  not  know  ways,  and  will  not  employ  means, 
to  rescue  him,  sooner  or  later,  out  of  his  ambiguous  situation,  and 
Oven  to  convert  him  into  an  instrument  whereby  the  power,  mercy, 
name  of  the  Most  High  shall  be  vindicated  and  glorified?  What 
man  may  dare  to  affirm  that  mockery  and  ignominy  can  ever  accrue 
unto  God  by  his  dependent  and  believing  creature’s  bearing  humbly 
and  patiently  unmerited  or  merited  suffering,  and  enduring  scoff  and 
scorn,  until  Nature,  obedient  to  her  divine  author’s  laws,  call  him 
hence  with  her  redeeming  voice?  — No , whoso  will  justify  Sam- 
son’s „suicide  and  murder  united*  must  do  so  simply  and  solely  on 
the  principle  that  they  were  both  useful  to  his  people  and  gratify- 
ing to  himself,  that  they  avenged  him  and  his  country,  as  far  as 
lay  in  his  individual  power  and  opportunity.  Let  us,  then,  not  in- 
dnlge  in  theologico-spasmodic  hyper-efforts,  but  speak  out  like  men 
„sans  peur“.  One  only  „ destroys  one’s  teeth  by  gnawing  at  a file.44 

When  making  the  above  rather  lengthy  specific  remarks,  I silently 
assumed  the  story  of  Samson  to  be  genuine  history,  to  which  matter, 
however,  we  shall  recur  in  §.  52;  but,  ere  we  finally  dismiss  this 
singular.  Israelitish  personage,  two  passing  general  observations  may 
not  be  beside  our  purpose.  Firstly.  As  the  well-known  case  of  Jeph- 
thah’s  daughter,  recounted  also  in  the  book  of  Judges,  bears  con- 
siderable affinity  to  the  Greek  legend  of  Agamemnon’s  daughter,  so 
the  story  of  Samson  powerfully  reminds  us  of  that  of  Herakles.  In- 
deed, the  parallel,  if  pursued,  is  striking.  Both  Samson  and  Hera- 
kles were  renowned  for  their  physical  strength  mainly,  if  not  solely, 
Inasmuch  as  the  claims  of  either  of  them  upon  intellectual  or  moral 
superiority  must  appear,  to  say  the  very  least,  exceedingly  doubtful. 
Both  of  them  lived  in  an  age  which  may  or  must  be  considered  as 
comparatively  mythical,  and  it  seems  next  to  impossible,  or  rather 
utterly  so,  to  separate  in  their  respective  stories  the  genuinely  his- 
torical from  the  fabulously  ornamental  ingredients.  Both  of  them 
have  become,  each  unto  his  own  nation,  and  each  of  them  in  that 
sense  of  the  term  which  their  respective  nations  created  and  advo- 
cated, heroes,  or  — saints,  if  you  like  this  word  better.  Both  of 
them  were,  despite  their  extolled  manfulness,  not' only  addicted  to 
effeminate  indulgences,  but  also  fell  victims  to  the  identical  fatal  de- 
lufion  of  the  pwMtonb  And,  finally,  both  of  them  — endeleuicidally. 
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Therefore,  the  epithet  of  the  Hebrew  HenUea,  incidentally  given 
to  Samson  by  the  one  or  the  other  writer,  la  singularly  felicitous  and 
graphic.  Secondly.  And,  as  the  Greek  heros  became  a favorite 
theme  for  the  Tragic  Muse  in  hia  native  land,  ao  — for  the  Hebrews 
bad  no  dramatic  literature  — our  own  Milton  selected  in  hia  »Sam- 
aon  Agonistes"  our  Hebrew  heros  for  the  anbject  of  one  of  his  no- 
Meat  dramatic  performances.  I need  not  at  this  moment  stop  to  en- 
quire what  the  critical  in  such  matters  have  said  on  this  drama, 
Sacred  through  its  spirit,  antique  in  its  form ; bat  I myself  have  of- 
ten wondered  how  Milton,  though  so  deeply  imbued  with  classical 
taste  and  culture,  and  because  by  nature  and  temper  so  devont  and 
earnest,  could  evoke  and  shape  such  a thoughtful,  pathetic,  such  a 
solemn  and  an  elegant  tragedy  out  of  such  coarse  and  ungainly  ma- 
terials. Barely  has,  me  thinks , so  good  a work  been  composed  on 
so  had  a theme;  for  the  biblical  Samson  is,  as  I take  it,  a fitter 
hero  for  a Comedy  or  a Mock-Heroic  Epic  than  for  the  kind  of 
Poem  Milton's  genius  has  indited  I 

II.  Saul  (1  Sam.  XXXI,  8 — 6,  2 Sam.  I,  10,  and  1 Chron. 
X,4,  5). 

Having  terminated  what  we  had  to  communicate  about  Samson 
by  a brief  allusion  to  dramatic  literature,  we  will  commence  our  com- 
munications about  Saul  with  a few  words  about  the  singularly  dra- 
matic nature  of  the  leading  dements,  features,  incidents  in  his  cha- 
racter and  career:  his  almost  patriarehally  idyllic  entrance  into  history, 
Ms  strikingly  tragic  departure  out  of  life,  and  between  these  two 
extremes  the  psychological  problems  and  moral  contradictions  which 
adhere  to  his  deep  melancholy,  that  „evil  spirit  “ which  only  the  po- 
tent charm  of  music  could  lay,  and  to  his  tempting  of  the  Mm 
world,  that  mysterious  summons  of  tee  „ witch  of  Endor“  — havn 
often  led  me  to  imagine  that  a sort  of  Maebeth  - tragedy  might  bo 
wrought  out  of  suchlike  materials,  in  which  David  would  find  • plaeo 
not  altogether  dissimilar  in  spirit  to  that  of  Baaquo;  bat,  of  coarse, 
» Shttkspere  - genius  would  have  to  compose  it;  for  e.  g.  Alfieri’s 
„8aolo“  feUs  very  short  of  being  anything  like  so  interesting  or  im- 
pressive, though  the  Italian  post,  judging  from  the  dedicatory  epistle 
bo  has  prefixed  to  it,  esteemed  it  Us  own  master-piece.  Ibis,  bow- 
over,  by  tee  way. 

There  are  certain  palpable  discrepancies  in  tee  twofold  Hebrew 
■snath*  of  ted  death  of  tel*  flat  king  vHt  Israel  which  place  tee 
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leader  in  a sort  of  dilemma  which  die  historian  himself  seems  utterly 
unconscious  of,  since  he  has  not  taken  even  the  slightest  pains  to 
remove  our  doubts  touching  the  real  state  of  the  case.  According 
to  one  passage,  namely,  Saul  fell  upon  his  own  sword,  after  having 
in  vain  implored  his  diiald-bearer , who  preferred  forthwith  slaying 
himself,  to  kill  him ; whereas,  according  to  another  passage,  a young 
Amalekite,  after  the  battle,  finished  off  at  Saul’s  own  request  the 
sorely  wounded  monarch  by  a sort  of  coup  de  grace.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  at  this  time  of  day  pretend  to  know  which  way  the  matter 
actually  occurred.  Whenever  a royal  personage  falls  on  a field  of 
battle  or  by  some  other  nntoward  event,  divergent  accounts  are  apt 
to  be  given  by,  and  mysterious  legends  shape  themselves  among, 
the  credulous  and  awe-struck  multitude  who  are  often  loth  to  be- 
lieve that  a veritable  king  should  have  met  .with  a death  as  simple 
as  that  of  any  other  ordinary  mortal.  (Cf.  e.  g.  what  history  re- 
cords of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  James  IV  of  Scotland,  Julian  the 
Apostate,  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  Charles  XU.)  And,  though  David’s 
subsequent  behaviour  towards  the  said  Amalekite  (2  Sam.  I,  13—16) 
cannot,  of  course,  prove  aught  in  the  matter,  it  is  in  au  ethico-legal 
point  of  view  important  enough  to  deserve  a few  passing  remarks* 
It  naturally  lay  and  lies  in  the  interest  of  ancient  and  modern  or- 
thodox theology  to  defend  and  extol  in  the  man  „after  God’s  own 
heart*  (1  Sam.  XIII,  14)  whatsoever  admitted  at  all  of  either  praise 
or  excuse,  and  I have  not  remained  in  ignorance  of  what  e.  g.  Au- 
gustus and  J.  D.  Michaelis  have  said  in  vindication  of  the  said  be- 
haviour. But,  loving  verity  in  its  undity,  I cannot  bat  prefer  to  theb 
apologetic  attempts  the  far  more  human  and  humane,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  manner  in  which  e.  g.  F.  W.  Newman1)  disposes  of  this  sub- 
ject. „A  high-handed  manifesto  of  loyalty,  with  which  it  is  bard  for 
Christian  or  modem  feelings  to  sympathize,  but  which  was  probably 
much  admired  by  his  countrymen,  when  executed  upon  the  cheap 
body  of  an  Amalekite.  The  action  was  politic,  as  proclaiming  the 
sanctity  of  kings ; and  by  the  death  of  Jonathan,  David  saw  the  way 
to  kingly  station  open  to  him.  Yet  we  may  believe  that  impulse 
had  a larger  share  in  the  act  than  calculation.  Although  David  bad 
not  attained  the  Christian  virtue  of  loving  enemies,  he  burned  with 
Indignation  that  an  Israelitish  king  should  be  killed  by  a dog  of  an 

*)  History  of  As  Hebrew  Monarchy,  p.  67. 
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Amaleldte ; .and  any  personal  resentment  he  may  have  felt  tgaiart 
Saul  vanished  at  once  when  his  death  was  ascertained.  “ 

But  to  come  to  our  express  point  Our  Hebrew  historian  him- 
self,  though,  because  palpably  favorable  to  Saul’s  sacerdotal  antagonist 
Samuel,  not  by  any  means  partial  to  Saul,  does  not  censure  Us 
death,  nor  does  he  make  David  condemn  it,  nor  does  he  let  the 
Israelites  take  offence  at  it;  and,  as  we  have  learnt  from  Catanet 
and  Grotius,  the  Rabbis  approve  and  commend  it  Such  approval 
and  commendation  cannot,  however,  be  reasonably  charged  upon  the 
spirit  and  tenor  of  the  account  given  in,  and  the  impression  made 
by  the  writers  of,  the  two  books  of  Samuel  and  the  first  book  of 
the  Chronicles.  We  are,  rather,  assured  that  at  an  early  period  al- 
ready Saul  had  declined  from  his  obedience  to  Jebovab,  and  that,  there- 
fore, royalty  was  not  to  remain  hereditary  in  his  family;  Hist  bo 
degenerated  the  longer  the  more  into  jealousy , persecution,  cruelty, 
melancholy  and  superstition;  that,  in  a word,  he  bad  forsaken  and 
rejected  Jehovah,  and,  therefore,  was  in  his  turn,  according  to  the  only 
legitimate  nexus  between  cause  and  effect  in  the  order  of  a Provi- 
dence both  merciful  and  just,  i.  e.  truly  divine,  forsaken  and  rejected 
by  Jehovah;  and,  consequently,  his  self-inflicted  death  is  evidently 
not  meant  to  be  portrayed  as  an  action  of  piety  or  even  courage. 
We,  then,  too  say  it  was  not  an  action  of  cowage , though  Nie- 
to eyer  (3 \ IV,  p.  118  of  the  already  quoted  work)  is  of  a very 
different  opinion.  „3Btt  t>abeu  mefyrere  Setfplele  non  fotytat,  fttfltd} 
jam  2$cU  auf  SRattonatoorurtyeile  gegrunbetm,  $eroi6mu6  getyabt  IW 
hem  Qkftyttpunfte  dned  Sfratltten  angefetyen  unb  in  jrtttt  reboot 
tarn  matt  ti  nut  fe$*  unrtgentlid)  fhrafbaren  ©tlbfhnorb  nettum. 
loctye  fo  pctftfyvcnberffd}  aft  hem  2cbe  bei  bat  Sljatett  bafitymto 
{teibat  fbtb,  foflttn  fogar,  team  fie  bilflg  fetn  tvofttat,  bitfc  3^at  tafct 
Me  Sdfpidc  bed  marten  fjelbenmut^fi  fcfcnu"  Bat,  Saul  was 
not  really  a hero  in  any  sense  of  this  term.  Vide  e.  g.  the  de- 
scription of  his  faint-heartedness,  when  be  saw  the  host  of  the  Phi- 
listines, and  still  more,  when  he  heard  from  the  sorceress  that  he 
Would  perish  in  the  battle  against  them  (1  Sam.  XXVHI,  5 and  SO). 
Nor  did  he  display  veritable  courage  even  in  the  last  battle-scene 
of  his  Ufe.  It  was,  when  wounded  on  his  flight,  and  not  until  then, 
h e.  not  until  he  found  himself  unable  to  get  off  successfully , that 
he  bent  his  thoughts  upon  self-destruction.  His  own  last  words  „lest 
those  undreumdsod  come  and  abate  me*  deadly  prove  that,  on  the 
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one  hand,  his  death  bad  no  reference  whatsoever  to  the  glory  of 
Jehovah,  was,  on  the  contrary,  simply  a means  of  desperation  to 
which  he  had  recourse  for  the  purpose  of  not  becoming  an  object 
of  opprobrium,  derision  and  ill-treatment  to  his  Philistine  enemies, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  not  recourse  to  such  means 
except  in  the  very  last  moment,  i.  e.  when  everything  else  was  lost, 
consequently,  simply  from  fear,  or,  of  you  like,  pride,  l e.  a selfish 
and  sensual  motive,  — not  even  for  an  idea,  like  even  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  not  even  from  a deliberate  conviction,  like  even  a Cato.  — 
We,  further,  say:  it  was  still  less  an  action  of  piety,  despite  the 
Rabbinical  stuff  Grotius  (as  quoted  in  §.  49)  treats  us  to  the  know- 
ledge of:  „et  Saulis,  qui  gladio  incubuit,  ne  a Dei  suisque  hostibufl 
illuderetur,  nam  hunc  resipume  volunt,  postquam  Samuelis  umbra 
mortem  ipsi  praedixerat,  quam  gnarus  sibi  imminere  si  pugnaret,  prae- 
lium  pro  patria  et  Dei  lege  non  detrectavit,  aetemam  inde  laudem 
meritus  Davidis  etiam  praeconio : a quo  et  ii,  qui  Saulem  cum  ho- 
nore  sepelierant,  recte  facti  testimonium  retuleruntu  All  sorts  of 
Rabbinical  statements  about  Saul’s  presumptive  „resipiscentiatf  and 
a serious  discussion,  whether  he  was  ultimately  after  his  death  re- 
ceived among  the  Saved  and  Blessed,  ended  by  a decision*  in  the  affir- 
mative, those  readers  who  are  interested  in  such  curious  and  silly 
quandaries  and  queries  will  find  e.  g.  in  Lyra’s  annotations  on  the 
pertinent  passages  in  the  Kings  and  Chronicles;  for,  as  I said  al- 
ready in  §.  47,  Lyra  was  of  Jewish  origin  and  thence  by  a sort  of 
inherited  taste  and  opportunity  more  than  ordinarily  conversant  with 
and,  perhaps,  interested  in  Talmudical  lore  and  Rabbinical  trash. 
I have  carefully  read  them,  but  would  not  waste  my  time  on  tran- 
scribing them,  since  they  one  and  all  appeared  to  me  not  unkin- 
dred to  yon  Indian  philosophy’s  world-supporting  tortoise  which  itself 
rests  upon  nothing . Common  sense,  on  the  contrary,  certifies  to  us 
the  following  two  facts:  firstly,  Saul  would  not  have  summoned  the 
spectre,  if  he  had  still  retained  any  real  reverence  for  Mosaism,  any 
decided  faith  in  Jehovahism,  since  suchlike  necromancy  ((Y3ttt 
OTIDfl  hn  m)  was  branded  in  the  Thora  as  a sign  of  apostasy 
from  Israeldom,  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  (Levit  XX?  6;  Dent 
XVlll,  10 — 14;  Exod.  XXII,  18);  and,  secondly,  if  Saul  did  not 
believe  the  add  spectre,  he  must  have  gone  into  the  battle  to  try, 
whether  it  spoke  truth,  and,  if  — this  is  the  more  likely  thing  — 
be  did  believe  it,  he  most  have  gone  into  the  battle  for  the  very 
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purpose  of  perishing;  at  all  events,  in  either  case  there  is  as  little 
reason  for  assuming  his  penitence  as  there  is  for  assmning  his  an- 
xious concern  about  his  country  or  his  pious  regard  for  the  law, 
honor,  dignity  of  God. 

DDL  Achitophel  (2  Sam.  XVII,  23). 

Whether  this  ill- famed  notability  hanged  himself  from  relation, 
I.  e.  insulted  ambition,  because  Absalon  had  preferred  the  counsels 
of  others  to  his,  or,  from  fear,  because  he  perceived  that  David 
would  prove  victorious  and  then  cause  him  to  be  as  traitor  executed, 
or,  from  a kind  of  sense  of  honor,  is  a question  of  utter  indifference 
to  us  for  our  present  purpose,  and  cannot,  indeed,  be  answered  whit 
aught  more  satisfactory  than  a mere  shrewd  guess.  At  any  rate, 
his  death  would  appear  to  us  to  be  only  of  a piece  with  the  latter 
portion  of  bis  conduct,  nay,  with  his  veritable  deepest  nature,  upon 
which  stand  inscribed  in  pretty  legible  letters  the  epithets  able  and 
resolute,  but  crafty  and  unprincipled.  Nevertheless,  the  Jewish  his- 
torian has  not  affixed  either  blame  or  praise  to  this  same  perfectly 
deliberate  case  of  suicide;  having  simply  chronicled  it,  he  commits 
ft  to  the  reader’s  own  reflexions.  But,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  neither 
Rabbinical  nor  Christian  writer  has  ever  essayed  to  encircle  hfs  death- 
deed  with  any  measure  of  halo : wherefore,  we  cannot  turn  the  nar- 
rative before  ns  to  any  account  in  our  histonco-ethical  point  of  view, 
though  Bishop  Fleetwood’s  already  quoted  three  sermons  on  self- 
tturther  have  it  for  their  text;  but,  in  our  historico-toTufaltre  point 
of  view,  it  will  prove  to  us  of  considerable  importance,  as  we  shall 
nee  In  Ghapt.  IV  of  this  Sect  Yet,  we  must  not  drop  the  matter 
even  here  entirely;  for  — mfrabile  dictu  — there  exists  among  some 
a linguistic  doubt,  whether  Achitophel  really  himself  wrought  his  own 
death  at  all  I What,  however,  has  been  advanced  already  in  $.  49 
might  almost  suffice  to  put  down  this  doubt;  and  I certainly  would 
not  re-enter  upon  this  enquiry,  if  what  we  shall  have  further  to  ad- 
vance were  not  calculated  and  even  needful  to  shed  more  or  less 
desirable  fight  upon  a still  more  disputed  and  a far  more  significant 
case  which  will  demand  our  attention  in  the  next  Section,  via.  the 
exact  mode  of  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot 

In  §.  49  we  found  that  the  Hebrew  term  here  employed  is  hi 
and  by  itself,  i.  e.  phflologically  and  irrespectively  of  the  context, 
equivocal,  non-decisive,  though  we  Ad  not  see  die  slightest  reason 
tot  hesttadBg  to  believe  It  amply  explicit  in  the  historical  narrative 
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now  under  discussion.  The  Greek  term  employed  by  Aquila  In  3& 
VII,  15  1b  4yx<5vT),  and  the  LXX  translate  in  our  passage:  xed 
irMQX&rto;  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  yonder  word  is  „suspencBlim* 
and  of  the  passage  before  ns  „suspendio  rateriit*  It  is,  however, 
the  Greek  form  — the  aor.  1 med.  of  iiwqfZii),  in  which  eomponnd 
the  &k 6 would  net  seem  materially  to  modify  the  simple  — * 
which  here  principally  concerns  us,  because  it  is  this  identical  form 
which  recurs  m Matth.  XXVII,  5,  and  which  has  considerably  con- 
tributed to  render  the  narrative  there  given  debateable. 

We  will  speak  of  Achitophel’s  case  first.  Bishop  Patrick  (vide 
in  his  biblical  commentary  the  notes  on  the  second  book  of  Samuel} 
instructs  us  that,  though  he  himself  understood  the  cnnflf&rto  fn  2 Sana 
xvn,  23  as  conveying  literally  self-suspension,  yet  some  of  the  JeWS 
will  have  it  that  AchKophel  died  of  grief,  or,  was  choked  by  a quinsy, 
that  passion,  anger,  anguish,  or  vexation  cast  him  into  a distemper 
so  violent  that  he  was  strangled  by  it,  <fec.  But,  pray,  what  par- 
ticular Jews?  This  question  be  has  not  answered;  and,  if  we  must 
answer  it  for  him,  we  should  do  so  by  referring  to  the  oldest  Jewish 
writer,  Josephus,  who  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  VQ,  c.  9,  §.  8)  details  hew 
Achitophel  called  his  family  together  and  told  them  beforehand  that 
and  why  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  take  his  own  Ufe  away / and 
to  the  most  recent  Jewish  writer,  Herxhehner,  who  (vide  §.  4§}f 
very  far  from  countenancing  such  an  interpretation,  tradition  or  hy- 
pothesis, entirely  ignores  their  very  existence.  Furthermore,  coming 
to  the  case  of  Judas  as  well,  Grotius*)  says  among  other  things 
what  follows.  „Nam  eompressionem  spititus  e moor  ore  snmrno  hae 
voce  indicar],  vel  units  Tobiae  liber  nos  doceat,  ubi  de  Bara  dicitut 
e.  HI,  12  (should  be  10):  hXixtfftr)  o<p<58pa,  fiats  Et 

de  Achitophile , in  quern,  quae  dicta  sunt  a Davide,  in  Judamt  ap- 
prime  congruunt , et  de  quo  similiter  leghnus  omjy&rro,  ubi  in  He- 
braeo  est  p:m,  quod  verbum  et  Syrra,  et  Arabs  hie  rampant,  sen- 
tient Hebraeoium  non  ineruditi  non  laqueo,  sed  moestitia  eum  pe- 
ffilsse.^  However,  the  parallel  passage  from  the  apocryphal  Jewish 
didactico-morai  book  of  Tobit,  whether  this  story  be  a pure  fiction, 
or  more  or  less  historically  based,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  prove 
What  Grotira  intended  it  to  do.  A certain  Sara,  the  daughter  of 
Reguel,  who  was  an  exile  in  Eebatana,  and  a near  relative  of  To- 


4)  Annotationes  in  ft  1.  ad  lbtiu  XXYH,  fc 
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MPa,  had  the  misfortune  of  witnessing  seven  of  her  lovers  succes- 
sively killed  by  Asmodi  on  the  evening  of  their  very  bridal  day.  When, 
now,  she  was  about  to  chastize  one  of  her  father’s  maids,  the  lat- 
ter, in  their  vexation,  reproached  her  with  having  been  the  undoubted 
murderess  of  the  aforesaid  men.  Sorely  afflicted  by  this  reproach, 
Bhe  was  at  first  on  the  very  verge  (here  the  above  words  come  in, 
Greek,  there  being  no  extant  Hebrew  original,  supposing  Greek  not 
to  have  been  the  original  text)  of  hanging  herself,  as  Ilgen1)  on* 
derstands  our  words  in  his  but  too  drily  elaborate  monograph  on 
our  book  (b ftp  fie  fid)  $otte  crljenfen  mogeit),  and  as  also  de  Wette 
translates  (baft  fie  fid)  ertyenfett  tooUte) , though  she  subsequently  re- 
strained herself,  and  addressed  herself  in  prayer  to  God  for  the  rescue 
of  her  innocence.  What,  indeed,  should  induce,  much  less  compel, 
us  to  understand  the  verb  at  issue  in  this  passage  rather  passively 
and  figuratively  than  refiexively  and  literally,  though  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible and  even  probable  that  our  word  - form  may  in  some  passage 
or  other  of  classical  Graecism  have  such  passive  and  figurative  im- 
port3) All  dictionary-authorities  on  the  idiom  of  the  N.  T.  and  the 
LXX  (vide  the  foot-note)  are  agreed  in  assigning  to  die which 
occurs  only  this  once  in  the  N.  T.,  as  indubitable  the  signification 
of  fauces  constringere,  and  to  dicaTCopot  that  of  laqueo  me  duspendo, 
vitam  finio  suspendio,  and  refer  us  for  examples  to  Polybius,  Adian, 
Xenophon,  Herodotos,  Theokritos,  &c. , and  from  my  own  reading 
I will  add  Lucian’s  ef  tw  dmfrSccro  where  (vide  the  passage  as  quoted 
In  §•  17)  our  word-form  evidently  stands  for  any  kind  of  suicide  in 
opposition  to  either  being  put  to  death  or  to  dying  a natural  death 
(cf.  also  $.  35  on  the  Latin  suspendiosus,  &c.).  Suidas,  too,  as 
quoted  by  Schleusner  and  Brets chneider  explains  am^oro  by  pp6xw 
§^ev.  What,  then,  could  urge  us  to  endeavor  to  make  out  that 
either  Achitophel  or  Judas  perished  in  some  less  active  and  less  vo- 
luntary manner  than  by  actual  self-suspension? 

By  the  by,  besides  the  mere  identity  of  the  words  used  of  Achi- 
tophel and  Judas,  many  theologians  have  inclined  to  pursue  the 


9 2)tc  ©rfdjlfyc  $oH*6  nerf)  brti  wf^iebene*  Drigiitalen  , btm  Qrif^ifteu, 
bent  Eateintfdjcn  bed  tycrongmue  unb  eincm  uberfebt,  it.  f.  p.  46. 

*)  Vide  Schleusner’s  dictionary  on  the  N.  T.  (edit.  4)  s.  v.  He,  however,  is 
the  only  one  of  die  three  most  celebrated  lexicographers  of  the  N.  T.  who 
admits  the  possibility  of  this  meaning  in  general,  though  he  does  not  admit 
its  probability  in  reference  to  Judas  or  Achitophel.  Wahl  (edit.  2)  and  Brel- 
schneider  (edit.  2)  make  no  mention  at  all  of  any  such  meaning. 
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parallel  between  their  modes  of  death  all  the  more  closely,  because 
they  persuaded  themselves  that  there  was  a sort  of  prophetic  spirit 
tual  relationship  between  them,  that,  in  other  words,  the  sinner  of 
the  0.  T.  was  a kind  of  type  of  the  still  greater  sinner  of  the  N.  T» 
At  least,  Calmet  informs  us  that  Theodoret  affirmed  something  to  this 
effect!  For  goodness’  sake,  if  either  schemers  foiled  or  traitors  re- 
pentant are  not  altogether  unlikely  to  make  away  with  themselves, 
and,  if  self  suspension  was  not  an  unusual  mode  of  self-dispatchment 
among  the  Jews  either  it%the  time  of  David  or  that  of  Jesus,  — 
what  is  there  so  startling  and  peculiar  in  the  coincidence  under  men- 
tion, and,  therefore,  what  need  can  there  be  of  typology ? Must, 
then,  everything  that  pertains  to  the  N.  T.  history  of  the  Saviour 
be  foreshadowed  and  prefigured  in  0.  T.  events,  persons,  articles  of 
Temple  furniture  and  Tabernacle  garniture?  If  I recollect  rightly, 
I have  read  in  former  days  some  dozens  of  volumes  an  suchlike 
typifications,  allegorizations,  spiritualizations,  and  was  then  much  edi- 
fied by  some  of  them,  from  I know  not  what  up  to  Krummacher’s 
sermons  on  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  not  omitting  the  Hutchinsoniail 
reveries.  The  imagination  of  theologians  must  have  occupation  as 
well  as  that  of  poets,  and  why  should  one  object  to  suchlike  men*- 
tal  gambols  of  infinite  variety,  if  they  afford  pleasure  to  the  fancy 
and  material  for  sermons,  as  long  as  they  are  harmless  and  edifying . 
Everybody,  however,  may  thereby  find  everything  in  every  given 
passage,  and  one  can  only  smile  when  e.  g.  Eusebius  (H.  E.,  I,  c.  3) 
at  once  declares  all  the  priests,  kings,  and  prophets  of  the  0.  T. 
types  of  the  Messiah,  or  Zozomen  (H.  E.,  I,  c.  1)  lays  considerable 
stress  upon  Isaac  „as  the  type  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  because 
he  was  led  bound  to  the  altar  by  his  father. „And  what  seem’d 
corporal,  melted  as  breath  into  the  windu,  may  with  propriety  be 
said  also  of  such  phantom-creations  of  a heated  theologic  brain,  as 
soon  as  they  become  breathed  upon  by  the  strong  breath  of  sober 
thought.  But,  there  is  a line  drawn  by  moral  taste  and  religious  feel- 
ing which  even  suchlike  fantastic  ingenuities  ought  never  to  be  al- 
lowed to  transgress,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I must  be  pardoned  for 
shrinking  with  some  degree  of  horror,  when  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  *) 
drew  a parallel  between  the  death  of  Samson  and  that  of  Jesm> 
and  proclaimed  the  former  typical  („quod  bene  Samson  dudum  in 


*)  la  expoiitionem  beati  Job  Moralii,  lib.  XXIX,  e.  14,  S*  29. 
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sametipio  figuraliter  expresslt,  qui*  &c.  — the  exact  tedium  eona- 
parationis  the  reader  may  read  for  himself)  of  the  latter  I 

This  Chapter  has  become  more  diffuse,  if  not  more  intricate,  than 
I might,  perhaps,  have  desired;  bat  the  absolutely  vital  importance 
of  the  Jewish  Canon  in  the  eyes  of  many,  and  its  historic  relative 
bearing  upon  the  Apocrypha  and  upon  Christianism  in  our  own  sight, 
seemed  to  me  to  warrant  considerable  circumstantiality  and  scrupu- 
losity; but  I will  now  briefly  and  candidly  sum  up  the  results  at 
which  we  have  individually  arrived , sincg  I shall  have  to  refer  to 
these  results  on  two  separate  occasions  in  the  sequel. 

1,  We  saw  no  reason  for  assenting  to  the  opinion  of  those 
Jewish  or  Christian  writers  who  find  an  interdiction  of  suicide  either 
in  the  Noachide  or  the  Mosaic  legislation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every 
reason  for  dissenting  from  that  opinion.  Even  if,  however,  suicide 
had  been  forbidden  by  either  set  of  laws,  we  should  not  have  view- 
ed such  commandment  as  absolutely  obligatory  upon  Christians, 
inasmuch  as  we  should  have  seen  therein  only  what  the  respective 
ancient  Hebrew  legislators  themselves  reflected  of  their  own  moral 
insight  and  culture  upon  Jehovah,  to  which  same  reflex  we  should 
have  ascribed  a divine  character  only  in  as  far  as  it  harmonises 
with  the  purer  and  deeper  teaching  of  Christianity,  or,  if  you  like, 
with  what  is  ethically  valid  to  enlightened  Reason,  with  what  is 
stamped  as  religious  on  the  discerning  Conscience  of  every  educated 
human  being.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  some  of  those  laws,  e.  g.  the 
law  concerning  the  Goel  in  Gen.  IX  and  the  law  about  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Decalogue,  were  manifestly  intended 
even  by  their  human  originators  themselves  (man,  as  we  believe, 
not  God,  originated  the  said  legislative  codes)  to  be  obligatory  only 
upon  the  people  to  whom  they  were  given,  not  upon  mankind  in 
general,  and  in  part  to  be  so  only  as  long  as  temporal  and  local  in- 
fluences and  circumstances  should  remain  essentially  as  they  then 
were.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  since  Moses  assures  his  readers  that 
Jehovah  had  immediately  before  the  giving  of  the  Decalogue  and 
immediately  afterwards,  i.  e.  in  connexion  with  the  deliverance  out 
of  Egypt  and  the  taking  possession  of  Canaan,  commanded  him  sun- 
dry things  which  we  deem  to  be  morally  and  religiously  unquestion- 
ably wrong,  viz.  e.  g.  simulation  or  falsehood  (Exod.  m,  18,  cf.  also 
1 Sam.  XVI,  1—3),  dishonesty  or  theft  (Exod.  HI,  22;  XI,  2; 
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XII,  85,  36),  barbarity  or  murder  (Numb.  XXI,  2,  3;  XXXI, 
15 — 18;  Deut.  VII,  2;  XX,  17),  we  cannot  reasonably  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  codes  contained  in  either  Genesis  or  Exodus  are, 
as  matter  of  course,  divine  in  their  origin,  unless  we  should  be  at 
the  same  time  able  to  discern  — which  thing  seems  to  me  utterly 
impossible  — a divine  character  in  all  their  various  items.  If,  ne- 
vertheless, Moses  believed  them  to  be  divine  conceptions,  be  was 
not  by  any  means  exactly  a deceiver;  for,  everything  that  takes 
root  and  assumes  shape  in  the  soul  of  a truly  great  man,  and  vitally 
aids  his  people  towards  veritable  progress,  is  subjectively  a divine 
conception,  though  it  need  not  be  objectively  one.  Or,  if  he,  merely 
accommodating  himself  to  the  insight  and  faith  of  an  untutored  and 
a credulous  multitude,  declared  them  to  be  divine  conceptions,  we 
might  almost  venture  to  affirm  that  suchlike  accommodation  — sub- 
sequently practised  by  others  (vide  §.  34)  — belongs  to  those  semi-jus- 
tifiable measures  of  policy  and  prudence  unto  which  Providence  affords 
temporarily  space  and  scope  in  this  imperfect  world -order  of  ours, 
deigning  even  to  employ  them  for  salutary  issues.  — Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as,  according  to  the  analysis  we  have  given,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  either  in  the  Genesis  or  in  Exodus  suicide  formed 
an  object  of  the  legislator’s  contemplations,  and  still  less  to  prove 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  hinted  at  as  a thing  forbidden,  I shall 
leave  the  reader  to  select,  by  way  of  accounting  to  himself  for  the 
said  oversight  or  premeditated  silence,  any  one  of  the  fourfold  con- 
jectures I already,  with  special  reference  to  the  placed  at 

bis  bidding  on  p.  65  of  §.  14. 

2.  It  is  true  (vide  pp.  118,  119  of  §.  10  and  pp.  144,  145  of 
§.  72),  the  book  called  Job  was  at  a comparatively  early  period  of  the 
Christian  church  already  employed  and  quoted  for  anti-suicidal  pur- 
poses. This  circumstance  arose,  however,  as  we  have  in  the  proper 
places  demonstrated,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  linguistic 
blunders  or  the  capricious  mistranslations  of  the  LXX,  only  a very 
few  of  the  least  significant  of  which  we  took  occasion  to  indicate 
in  §.49  itself.  But,  when  we  take  into  due  consideration  the  unques- 
tionable fact  that,  firstly,  in  this  noble  work  sundry  deeper  and 
purer  religious  notions  may  be  discerned  than  in  Moses  and  even  in 
the  Prophets,  e.  g.  an  all  but  expressly  pointed  refutation  of  the  theory 
about  individual  suffering  as  having  individual  sin  and  guilt  for  its 
necessary  cause,  a theory  apparently  quite  characteristic  of  the  Thora 
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and  many  other  0.  T.  Scriptures ; and  that,  secondly,  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  peculiar  disease,  with  which  Job  is  represented  as  being 
afflicted,  might  not  only  visit  him  in  his  sleep  and  dreams  with  a 
sensation  of  being  strangled  or  of  strangling  himself,  but  even  pre- 
dispose him  in  a waking  state  really  to  a temptation  to  do  some 
rash  violence  with  his  hands  — as  he,  doubtless,  utters  rebellions 
impatience  with  his  lips:  — sundry  Christian  interpreters  may  weAl 
be  pardoned  for  bringing  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  several  above 
discussed  passages  into  a direct  relation  with  suicide,  since  we  do 
not  see  why  the  bare  mention  of  suicide  should  exactly  militate  ir- 
reconcilably against  the  religious  character  of  Job.  But,  on  the  one 
hand,  tho  impetuous  and  figurative  diction  of  this  so  thoroughly 
Eastern  poetry,  from  which  certain  hyperbolic  expressions  (cf.  e.  g. 
the  last  hemistich  of  ch.  XXI,  18)  are  inseparable,  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  embodying  deliberative  and  argumentative  ethical  tenets; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a single  set  of  the  parallel  lines  we 
have  discussed,  and  more  especially  not  those  in  Ch.  VII  on  which 
the  main  stress  has  been  laid,  can  fairly  be  said  to  contain,  If 
interpreted  literally,  naturally,  idiomatically,  a positive  reference  to, 
let  alone  a decided  condemnation  of,  suicide,  though,  I am  willing 
to  admit,  anti-suicidal  principles  might  be  justly  inferred,  albeit  not 
from  the  words , yet  from  the  spirit,  of  this  or  that  passage  we 
have  in  §.  49  and  elsewhere  dwelt  on. 

8.  The  Israelite  historiographers  can  scarcely  be  said  to  occupy 
an  independent,  individualizing,  psychological  ethical  standing-point 
They  apply  to  saints  and  sinners  almost  exclusively  a traditionary 
Jehovahic,  not  a philosophically  human,  standard,  in  this  respect 
resembling  not  a little  some  of  the  mediaeva1  ristian  chroniclers. 
Therefore,  they  had  no  opinion  of  their  own  to  offer  on  what  had 
been  neither  interdicted  nor  commanded  by  Jehovah,  or,  were  in- 
different thereto,  and  contented  themselves  with  neutrality.  Thus, 
as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  their  brief  records,  suicide  did  not 
make  a saint  less  saintly,  or  a sinner  more  sinful.  Apparently,  they 
were  themselves  uncertain  and  in  the  dark  about  the  question  In 
the  abstract  To  endeavor  to  extract  censure  of  the  act  as  not 
from  any  one  of  the  historians  of  canonical  Hebrewdom  — would 
be  simply  ridiculous. 
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CHAPTER  II.  THE  APOCRYPHA. 


§.51.  PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

A very  considerable  change,  linguistic , doctrinal,  and  political, 
bad  come  over  the  Hebrew  race  daring  the  last  few  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  this  treble  change  may,  I believe,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  account  for  the  existence  of  the  so-called 
Apocrypha  (if  from  &itoxp67rrstv,  to  conceal : I presume  to  = exclude 
from  national  sanction,  from  general  use),  a certain  number  of  writ- 
ings composed  by  Jews,  but  which  the  Jews,  nevertheless,  have  in- 
contestably never  incorporated  with  their  twenty  four  books  of  the 
Thorah,  the  Nebiim,  and  Chetubim,  !.  e.  have  never  used  or  regarded 
as  doctrinal  or  religious  documents  in  a pre-eminent  sense.1)  a.  The 
linguistic  change.  If  the  Jews  through  their  lengthened  sojourn  as 
Exiles  in  another  Eastern  land,  Chaldea,  had  in  a great  measure 
adopted  for  the  vehicle  of  their  utterance  yon  other  Semitic  dialect, 
Aramaic,  had  lost  the  command  over  their  native  idiom  as  a deve- 
loped living  tongue,  and  had,  after  their  return  into  the  country  of 
their  forefathers  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  were,  to  re-learn 
it,  without  being,  however,  able  to  restore  it  tu  its  former  purity 
and  independence,  we  at  once  perceive  that  a genuine  original  na- 
tional literature  was  no  longer  possible  unto  them,  even  as  far  as 
mere  diction  is  concerned.  This  in  one  direction ; and  a similar,  and 
in  some  respects  still  greater,  philological  influence  was  exercised 
over  the  Hebrews  at  a somewhat  later  period  by  Greek,  more 
especially  after  Alexander’sgeneral,  Ptolemy  Lagi,  lieutenant  in  Egypt, 
had  anno  301  taken  possession  of  Judea  and  transplanted  numbers 
of  Jews  into  Egypt,  where  he  and  his  successors  favored  (more  espe- 


0 Vide  the  well-known  passage  in  Josephus:  contra  Apionem,  seek  i. 
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cially  at  Alexandria,  yon  sheltering  port  and  profitable  market  for 
the  yieldings  of  a fourfold  civilization,  Greek,  Roman,  paganic  Eastern 
and  Hebrew),  their  originally  compulsory  settlement,  and  countenanced, 
and  supported  their  cultivation  of  Greek  letters,  b.  The  doctrinal 
change.  But,  with  different  words  came  also  different  thoughts,  with 
new  forms  of  speech  also,  to  a considerable  extent,  new  standards 
of  religion  and  philosophy,  dogmatics  and  ethics.  If  in  Bab) Ion, 
Assyria,  Media  the  Jews  had  superadded  to  their  own  primal  Jeho- 
vahism  many  a mystic  and  speculative  novelty,  in  Alexandria,  where, 
as  we  saw  in  §§.  31,  82,  Platonism  and  Pythagorism  had  already 
commenced  to  mingle  themselves  in  strange  fashion  with  various  ele- 
ments of  Orientalism , they  could  scarcely  fail  to  become  the  longer 
the  more,  from  the  commencement  of  the  2nd  cent.  a.  C.  downwards, 
Initiated  into,  and  infected  by,  Greek  theorems  and  tenets  along  with 
Greek  customs  and  culture  in  general.  Thus,  then,  likewise  the 
spirii  and  doctrines  of  later  Jewish  literature  became  gradually  mo- 
dified considerably,  i.  e.  less  one-sided,  defined,  less  absolutely  and 
characteristically  national,  e.  The  political  change.  The  Jews  had 
begun  to  cease  to  be  an  independent  nation,  or,  to  find  themselves 
concentrated  and  isolated  within  the  limits  of  their  own  territory, 
and  even,  perhaps,  to  a certain  extent  at  least,  to  feel  themselves 
select  and  elect  in  their  own  ancestral  faith  and  habitudes.  There- 
fore, the  belief  in  continuous,  special  divine  revelations  and  inspirations 
could  no  longer  retain  its  former  strong  hold  upon  them;  therefore, 
their  prophet -schools  could  no  longer  keep  their  stand  as  of  old; 
therefore,  men  distinguished  in  a pre-eminent  degree  by  genius,  elo- 
quence, knowledge,  patriotism,  zeal,  courage,  in  the  earlier  manner 
and  for  the  earlier  purposes,  could  no  longer  arise  and  reckon  upon 
being  considered  and  designated  by  the  entire  nation  as  prophets, 
I.  e.  as  teachers,  poets,  orators  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense,  as 
men  believed  to  stand  in  especial  nearness  unto  God,  and  accepted 
as  entitled  to  especial  authority  over  the  people.  Add  to  this  that, 
as  far  as  we  learn,  yon  tendency  to  apostasy  from  Jehovah  to  Ido- 
latry, which  had  so  strongly  marked  the  Israelites  at  earlier  periods, 
now  the  longer  the  more  seemed  to  have  tired  itself  out:  and  then 
we  can  pretty  easily  conceive  how,  as  we  are  assured,  with  Malacbi, 
i.  e.  about  four  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  was  declared  to  have  departed  out  of  Israel,  divine  inspi- 
ration was  said  to  have  ceaseid , and  — to  come  to  our  point  — 
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sacred  Jewish  literature  was  deemed  to  have  terminated , the  He* 
brew  Canon  was  proclaimed  to  be  dosed. 

And  what,  then,  came  to  teach,  guide,  warn,  comfort,  narrate 
during  the  four  important,  troublous,  eventful  centuries  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  Advent  of  Christ  among  Israel’s  chosen  people? 
Sects : the  mechanical  Pharisees,  the  skeptical  Sadducees,  the  mysti- 
cal Essenes;  Rabbinism  with  its  work  of  mere  praelection,  dry,  de- 
pendent, scholastic,  which  ever  soon  steps  in,  when  the  creative 
power  of  genius,  the  genuine  eloquence  of  conviction  and  the  heart, 
and  the  glow  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  have  passed  away;  and,  finally, 
as  written  documents  that  have  readied  ns  — a certain  number  of 
writings,  philosophical,  ethical,  and  historical,  conceived  in  a spirit 
strongly  impregnated  with  Chaldean  or  Alexandrian  elements,  and 
penned  in  depraved  Hebrew,  or  in  Greek  more  or  less  tinctured  with 
Hebraisms,  writings  which,  though  written  by  Jews,  partly  in  Pa- 
lestine and  partly  in  Egypt,  the  Jews  themsdves,  as  before  said, 
when  they  made  up  their  Canon,  exduded  from  this  Code  of  their 
national  literature  as  being  no  longer  genuine  effluences  of  the  ruach 
hakadoscb,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  i.  e.  as  we  understand  this  mat- 
ter, as  no  longer  originally  and  purely  Hebrew  in  language  and  doc- 
trine, in  thought  and  form. 

Thus,  at  least,  I account  to  myself  from  a purely  literary  and 
historical  standing-point  for  the  decided  and  unanimous  rejection  of 
the  Apocrypha  on  the  part  of  the  Jews;  and,  no  doubt,  they  had 
a perfect  right  to  include  in,  and  to  exclude  from,  their  Canon  what- 
ever writings  they  chose,  just  as,  to  take  a trivial  instance  by  way 
of  illustration,  the  Lutherans  had  a right  to  make  their  own  Cate- 
chism, or  the  French  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  their  classical  Litera- 
ture. But,  I very  much  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  at  this  time 
of  day  to  ascertain  the  exact  reasons  which  induced  the  Jews  to 
reject  so  decidedly  and  unanimously  these  same  Apocrypha.  Purdy 
chronological  reasons  must  ever  have  their  difficulties  since  no  po- 
sitive certainty  would  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  arrived  at  touching 
either  the  age  in  which  the  Canon  was  formed  and  closed,  or  that  in 
which  the  various  Apocrypha  were  composed.  Linguistic  reasons, 
too,  have  their  difficulties,  since  some  of  the  Apocrypha  would  seem 
to  have  been  penned  originally  in  Hebrew,  and  it  is  not  known  when 
they  ceased  to  be  current  in  their  original  shape.  And,  finally,  as 
to  dogmatic  and  ethical  reasons,  which  here  more  especially  concern 
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qs,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  (just  as  portions  in  Da- 
niel and  Esra,  as  not  being  Hebrew,  clash  with  the  linguistic  rea- 
sons, and  the  former  and,  perhaps,  also  the  book  of  Esther,  as  of 
comparatively  late  date,  clash  with  the  chronological  ones)  e.  g.  the 
wisdom  of  Jesus  Slrach  and  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  would 
as  religious,  moral,  and  historical  documents  have  to  shun  a com- 
parison with  any  similar  productions  in  the  Canon,  and  may  indeed 
be  even,  despite  Luther,  „bcr  ^etlijjen  Shrift  gletd}  getyoltm."  At 
all  events,  we  Christians  are,  as  I believe,  in  no  wise  bound  in  this 
matter  by  the  verdict  and  procedure  of  the  Jews,  are,  rather,  per- 
fectly at  liberty  to  test  and  estimate  the  relative  value  or  unvalue 
of  the  Apocrypha  according  to  our  own  judgment,  feeling,  knowledge, 
tact,  creed,  and  shall,  if  we  do  so  without  prejudice  or  passion,  without 
dogmatic  bias  or  polemic  purpose,  haply,  be  led  to  consider  that 
from  such  so-called  Apocrypha  as  have  reached  us  much  instruction 
and  edification  may  be  derived  in  regard  to  history,  philosophy  and 
morals.  In  them,  too,  as  — let  us  not  forget  this!  — in  many 
canonical  writings  also,  there  is  of  wheat  not  a little  beside  such 
tares  as  e.  g.  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  Judith,  and  they  are  verily  not, 
despite  Luther,  even  „nfi$li$  unb  gut  ju  lefetu" 

These  few  introductory  observations  seemed  to  me  necessary,  if 
we  would  encourage  ourselves  to  judge  impartially  and  aright  of  the 
defectiveness  and  worthlessness  of  much  that  has  been  written  on 
that  particular  passage  in  one  of  the  Apocrypha  which  alone  directly 
bears  upon  our  specific  topic. 

§.  52.  THE  DEATH  OF  RAZIS. 

This  Elder  of  Jerusalem,  after  having  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  self-destruction,  is,  at  last,  actually  released  by  a volun- 
tary death.  2 Macc.  XIV,  37—86.  (To  the  account  given  in  this 
passage  we  shall  exclusively  direct  our  attention  in  the  following  ar- 
guments and  comments ; I may,  however,  state  that  also  in  the  so- 
called  fifth  book  of  the  Maccabees1)  the  same  occurrence  is  narrated. 
But,  though  no  praise  is  in  the  latter  narrative  bestowed  on  the  deed 
as  such,  and  though  the  fear  of  torture  is  ascribed  to  the  Jewish 


*)  Ibid.  ch.  XIV,  18,  18.  I am  acquainted  with  it  only  from  Cotton's 
translations  of  the  five  books  of  the  Maccabees. 
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Elder  a s his  sole  motive  for  self-destruction/  yet  the  entire  tenor 
of  the  narration  itself  manifestly  conveys  laudation.) 

Arnold1 *)  took  upon  himself  to  pronounce  the  entire  narrative 
a mere  fiction,  his  reason  for  doing  so  being  to  something  like  the 
following  effect : it  would  be  impossible  for  any  person,  having  made 
so  many  partially  successful  successive  attacks  upon  his  own  life  to 
have  possessed,  at  its  very  close,  still  physical  strength  enough  to 
have  made  the  final  attempt  in  the  manner  above  related,  and  to 
have  additionally  retained  likewise  sufficient  consciousness  to  die  with 
a prayer  upon  his  Dps.  — I,  too,  cannot  help  imagining  that  the 
circumstances  as  here  detailed  bear  evident  marks  of  adornment  and 
exaggeration,  just  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  our  author  reported 
accurately  what  each  of  the  seven  martyrs  (ch.  VII)  said  in  his 
dying  moments;  but  this  is] something  altogether  different  fropn  the  en- 
tire narrative  being  a downright  fabrication.  But,  our  Protestant  writer 
had  palpably  an  eye  to  controversy  against  Rome  (vide  further  on 
inthis§),  when  he  pronounced  the  said  verdict;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
but  fair  that  we  should  meet  him  on  his  own  ground,  for  one  brief 
moment  take  him  to  task,  and  show  that,  though  he  reasoned  cor- 
rectly as  philosopher,  he  argued  badly  as  theologian.  We  will,  in 
so  doing,  limit  ourselves  to  that  more  or  less  analogous  case  of 
Samson  which  engaged,  in  other  points  of  view,  our  attention  in 
§.  50.  Was  the  exhibition  of  physical  strength  recorded  of  him  in 
a greater  degree  credible  than  the  manifestation  of  mental  energy 
detailed  of  Razis?  The  pious  and  believing  Dr.  Thomas  Browne 
writes  in  his  reDgio  Medici  what  follows3)  „I  confess  there  are,  in 
Scripture,  stories  that  do  exceed  the  fables  of  poets,  and,  to  a cap- 
tious reader,  sound  like  Garagantua  or  Bevis.  Search  all  the  legends 
of  times  past,  and  the  fabulous  conceits  of  those  present,  and ’t  will 
be  hard  to  find  one  that  deserves  to  carry  the  buckler  to  Sampson; 
yet  is  all  this  of  an  easy  possibility,  if  we  conceive  a divine  corn- 
course,  or  an  influence  but  from  the  Uttle  finger  of  the  Almighty.  “ — 
Of  course , „ if  we  conceive*,  but,  what  may  man  not  conceive,  if 
be  have  a purpose  to  serve  and  a system  to  defend?  ^Cerium  crt 


1)  Dissert  on  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  p.  121  of  edit  2.  He  refers 

us  to  the  Oxford  Prof,  of  Divinity  Rainoldus’  Centura  librornm  apocryphonun 

V.  T.,  adv.  Pontificios,  imprimis  Robertom  Beliarminum , T.  11,  rraelectiones 
133,  134.  Bat  I have  not  been  able  to  verify  this4  reference  in  the  edit,  of 

1611.  *)  Works,  edited  by  Wilkin,  vol  U,  » 29. 
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quia  imposstbUe  est* : this  Is  an  an  „odd  resolution46  ol  Tertuliian’s 
which  Sir  Thomas  has  previously  (p.  14)  quoted  and  approved. 
And,  pray,  why  shoald  we  „ conceive46  the  Miraculous  to  hare  been 
at  work  in  the  case  of  Sampson,  and  yet  not  in  that  of  Rasa  also, 
if  both  cases  be  equally  improbable  or  impossible  on  merely  human 
grounds?  Surely,  Razis  was  fully  as  worthy  of  divine  aid  as  Sam- 
son, nay,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  a vast  deal  more  so.  What,  then 
would  be  the  rationale,  or,  rather,  the  irrationale,  of  the  faith  and 
evidence  Arnold  and  bis  like  would  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject?  So- 
mething to  this  effect  only,  if  I err  not;  what  is  told  of  Samson  stands 
in  a canonical  book,  whereas  what  Is  told  of  Razis  stands  in  an 
apocryphal  one.  Mighty  difference!  Wonderful  distinction!  The  ca- 
nonical books  do  not  and  cannot,  because  they  are  canonical,  relate 
fictions  as  facts;  but  the  apocryphal  ones  may  do  so,  because  Atff 
are  apocryphal!  O glorious  City  of  Refuge  for  hermeneutic  trans- 
gressions to  make  their  escape  into!  Beautiful  argomentum  In  dr- 
cuk>,  which  in  holy  simplicity  takes  unsuspectingly  the  quod  mat 
demonstrandum  for  granted  without  any  demonstratum  whatsoever! 
In  very  sooth,  is  not  suchlike  historical  criticism  as  dishonest  as  it 
is  puerile?  If  we  would  reason  at  all , we  must  reason  fuUy:  and, 
If  we  must  needs  criticise  anywhere , we  ought  to  criticise  everywhere. 
There  in  only  one  law  of  evidence,  only  one  standard  of  trust  fat  ah 
matters  of  historiography;  and,  therefore,  if  we  carry  the  philoso- 
pher’s lantern  into  the  dork  passages  of  the  canonical  boote,  wti 
should  discover  defects  similar  to  those  over  which  Arnold  hens 
exalts  with  so  much  noise,  when  be  found  them  in  the  apocryphal 
writings.  In  other  words,  the  narratives  touching  both  Samson's  and 
Razis’  deaths  are  not  downright  fabrications , not  mere  religious  la* 
gends,  but  yet  palpable  exaggerations  of  the  romantic  reminiscences 
of  the  Hebrew  people.  — Furthermore,  if  one  were  to  object  — vide 
further  on  — that  only  unsound  and  dangerous  Ethics  may  be 
eliminated  from  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  death  of  Sttbj 
we  object  that  those  which  we  could  glean  from  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  death  of  Samson  were  verily!  neither  sound  nor 
salutary;  and  that,  moreover,  any  ethical  side-glance,  just  as  little 
as  any  dogmatical  bias,  would  justify  a conscientious  and  consistent 
moralist  in  departing  from  the  ordinary  test  to  which  Reason  is  called 
upon  to  subject  all  historical  testimony. 

However!  proceeding  now  to  speak  of  die  verdict  pronomoed 
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by  the  writer  of  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  very  little  Is 
In  reality  either  gained  or  lost  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  our  pro* 
sent  enquiry,  whether  the  exact  mode  of  the  death  of  Razis  be  fact 
or  fiction,  since  there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  the  bare  cir* 
eumstance  of  his  having  killed  himself.  We  may,  therefore,  quietly 
admit  that  the  narrative  before  us  is,  like  many  others1)  in  this 
not  very  valuable  historical  performance,  beset  by  sundry  improba- 
bilities, adorned  with  certain  poetical  and  patriotic  excrescences:  the 
documentary  evidence  of  the  opinion  of  the  writer  concerning  suicide, 
concerning,  at  least,  this  species  of  suicide,  i.  e.  his  unmistakeable 
and  undeniable  praise  of  a suicide,  of  suicide  under  certain  circum- 
stances and  for  certain  reasons,  still,  nevertheless,  remains.  Nor  need 
we  care  to  ascertain,  who  this  writer  was,  some  utterly  nameless 
Jew  who,  perhaps,  towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  a.  C.,  or  In 
the  1st  cent.  p.  C.,  merely  in  Greek  epitomised  faithfully  into  one 
book  the  five  books  which  an  equally  unknown  Jason  of  Cyrene  had 
in  Greek  composed.3) 

Razis,  who  must  have  flourished  in  the  last  half  of  the  2nd  cent 
a*  €.,  is  described  to  ns  as  a zealous  Jew,  extolled  as  an  excellent 
man,  represented  as  himself  considering  bis  death  well-pleasing  in 
the  sight  of  God,  unto  Whom  he  in  his  last  moments  prays  with 
confidence  for  Bliss  hereafter,  and  the  adverbs  efrfcvofc,  nobly,  ho- 
norably (v.  42)  and  ivdpeusc  s.  avdpmd&c,  manfully,  valiantly  (v.  43) 
are  applied  to  the  manner  and  spirit  of  his  self-inflicted  death.  LXX: 
cfrjuvwc  &io3ovetv ....  xarexp^fjLVio^v  Ioeotov  dvdpetco?  sic  to&c 

ogtooc;  Vulgata:  eligens  nobilker  mori  potius ....  praecipftavk  semeft* 
ipeum  viriHter  in  turbas. 

Surely,  now,  whoever  will  for  one  single  moment  reflect  dispas- 
sionately upon  the  above-mentioned  predicates  in  their  full  legitimate 
Signification  (on  avdpste>c  ef.  §§.  25,  26;  the  epithet  soyevoc  may, 
Bke  the  Latin  nobills,  generosns,  the  German  ebel, , the  English 
noble,  have  regard  equally  to  mind  or  character,  birth  or  station; 
but  either  reference  would  be  here  equally  significant;  de  Weftte’S 
version  fjdbcnmitbifl  does  not  appear  to  me  felicitous) ; as  well  as  upon 
the  entire  context  in  which  they  occur,  cannot  possibly  fall  to  find 
them  laudatory  in  the  most  decided  tone,  or,  hesitate  to  ptonmmee 


*)  Cf.  e.  g.  m,  24;  V,  2;  VI,  VII;  X,  3;  XV,  12.  *)  Vide  H,  12-3* 
and  XV,  38,  Sh 
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them  the  highest  and  the  only  kind  of  laudatory  ones  which  an 
approving  and  admiring  historian  could  have  here  employed.  What, 
then,  shall  we  say  to  the  evasive  qualifications  whieh  e.  g.  Augus- 
tinus and  Lipsius  have  proposed  and  urged?  Both  of  them,  na- 
mely, would  fain  persuade  us  that  our  historian’s  eulogy  is  only  a 
restricted,  a relative,  not  an  extreme  and  absolute  one.  The  former 
Writer  gives  himself  considerable  trouble  (vide  epist.  104,  and  de 
civit.  Dei  as  already  quoted)  to  prove  that  the  adverbs,  „humiliter“ 
and  „salubritera , because  = „utiliter“  and  „fideliter“  would  have 
implied  something  better  and  greater  than  „nobilitertf  and  „viriUter* ; 
yet,  he  gently  censures  it:  „non  ergo  fuit,  iste  vir  eligendae  mortis 
sapiens,  §ed  ferendae  humilitatis  impaiiens.u  And  the  latter  writer 
(as  quoted  in  §,  29)  modifies  and  dilutes  the  historiographer’s  praise 
still  mo^e:  „de  Razia,  baud  aeque  promptum  definire  esk  Factum 
ejus  probrum?  ambigiter,  neque  Sacra  dicunt,  nisi  Nobiliter  et  >7- 
riiiter  fecisse:  Bene  and  Laudabiliter  non  dicunt.* 

Here  again  theological  motives  operated  far  more  strongly  than 
mere  want  of  due  insight  into  the  real  meaning  of  the  words  and  case 
at  issue.  On  the  one  hand,  namely,  Augustinus  was  not  by  any 
means  clear  with  himself  about  the  exact  measure  of  Divine  autho- 
rity which  ought  to  be  accorded  to  the  second  book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees as  likewise  to  sundry  other  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Vide  the  passages  from  his  de  doctrina  Christiana,  lib.  II, 
c.  6,  de  civit.  Dei,  lib.  XVII,  c.  20,  lib.  XVQI,  c.  36,  and.  his 
(if  it  be  a genuine  work)  Speculum  as  quoted  in  full  in  Eich- 
horn’s  interesting  monograph  on  the  Apocrypha1),  e.  g,...  „in  qui- 
bus  sunt  et  Machabaeorum  libri  (duo),  quos  non  Judaei,  sed  ecclesia 
pro  canonicis  habet,  propter  quorundam  martyrum  passioned  (cf.  2 
Macc.  VI,  19  with  Hebr.  XI,  35).  Indeed,  the  Council  of  Carthage 
anno  397  had  by  its  47th  Canon  put  the  second  book  of  the 
Maccabees  into  the  Canon,  and  even  Hieronymus  (in  his  well  known 
praef.  in  libb.  Salomonis)  had  declared  „Sicut  ergo  Judith  et  Tobiae 
et  Machabaeorum  libros  legit  ecclesia,  sed  eos  inter  canonicas  serf- 
pturas  non  recipit:  sic  et  haec  duo  volumina,  viz.  Ecdesiasticus  and 
the  Book  of  Wisdom,  legat  (legit)  ad  aedificationem  plebis,  non  ad 
auctoritatem  ecclesiasticorum  dogmatum  confirmandam.u  We  may, 

0 ttinUihtng  in  bic  afociMWtcu  Ut  Wfttn  Xtfltttntt#,  1716, 

pp.  277,  288,  412,  388,  204-208,  77. 
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therefore,  easily  explain  to  ourselves  Augustine’s  more  or  less  deli- 
cate scruples  about  the  passage  in  question.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  Lipsius,  he  having  become  a convert  to  Catholicism,  and  even 
in  the  form  of  Jesuitism,  could  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  its  fourth  Session  bad  formally  mentioned  the 
first  and  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees  in  that  decree  on  cano- 
nical scriptures  which  begins  solemnly  and  emphatically  thus:  „sa- 
crorum  vero  librorum  Indicem  huic  decreto  adscribendum  consult,  no 
cui  dubitatio  suboriri  possit,  quinam  sint,  qui  ab  ipsa  Synodo  sus» 
cipiuntur.a 

Thence,  many  of  our  modem  Protestants  have,  not  failed,  in  their 
arguments  against  the  Catholic  Church,  to  employ  as  one  of  their 
weapons  this  very  case  of  Razis  by  way  of  ridiculing  and  condem- 
ning the  Romanist  fixation  of  the  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  Passing  by 
abler  German  and  English  theologians,  e.  g.  Crusius  and  Doddridge^ 
I will  single  out  Dr.  Hugh  Mc  Neile  *)  as  at  present  one  of  our  most 
conspicuous  polemical  champions,  whose  line  of  argument  is  simply 
this : the  unmistakeable  praise  of  a suicide  in  the  passage  before  us 
is  an  internal , a moral  testimony  against  the  inspiration,  i.  e.  the 
divine  infallibility,  of  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees.  But, 
looking  at  this  matter  more  closely,  is  the  force  of  this  argument 
so  formidable  as  the  clergyman  under  mention  would  fain  have  his 
hearers  suppose?  Four  remarks  quickly  suggest  themselves  to  us. 

1.  Who  can  prove  from  any  passage  in  what  orthodox  Protes- 
tants call  the  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  that  the  ancient  Jews  ever  thought 
or  judged  differently  of  any  similar  case  of  suicide?  That  in  the 
Laws,  the  Prophets  or  the  Hagiographa  lawgiver,  prophet,  or  his- 
torian would  have  spoken  or  written  differently  of  it?  Nay,  is  it 
not  perfectly  clear  from  what  we  have  said  in  the  preceding  Chapter 
that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Judges  would  have  penned  the  story 
of  Razis*  death  in  just  the  same  spirit  as  the  author  of  the  second 
book  of  the  Maccabees  has  done,  since  the  Jews  themselves,  as  we 
heard,  up  to  this  day  place  the  death  of  Samson  and  that  of  Razis 
in  exactly  the  same  category?  Where  in  the  so-called  revelations 
of  the  0.  T.  is  there  a revelation  which  assures  us  that  absolutely 
divine  and  eternally  valid  moral  truth  interdicts  suicide  in  any  and 
every  case,  and  under  all  imaginable  circumstances,  nay,  even  inter- 

*)  Vide  his  Sermon  against  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  p.  6. 
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diets  suicide  at  all  positively  and  distinctly?  To  be  sure,  If  a direct 
prohibition  Or  a dear  denunciation  of  snicide  be  one  of  the  neeee* 
aary  tests  of  divine  Inspiration,  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees 
Is  not  inspired,  nor  — this  is  the  dilemma  is  the  book  of  the 
Judges;  and,  of  consequence,  if  canoniclty  be  a recognition  of  di- 
vine inspiration,  the  book  of  the  Judges  ought,  on  the  very  same 
ground  as  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Canon;  for,  if  our  inferences  are  to  be  consistent  with  oar 
premises,  we  must  argue  thus:  inasmuch  as  the  canonical  writings 
of  the  O.  T.  do  not  either  by  their  communications  actually  enun- 
ciate, or  by  their  .spirit  really  postulate,  an  essentially  different  view 
of  the  act  of  Basis,  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees  might,  In 
spits  of  the  circumstance  under  mention,  be  canonical,  — not  to  say, 
would  be,  in  consequence  of  this  very  circumstance,  as  one  item 
at  least,  — entitled  to  such  reverence  as  canonidty  at  once  presup- 
poses and  ensures. 

2.  If  we  turn  to  the  Thirty  Nine  Artioles  of  our  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  we  read  therein  (Art.  VI.  „0f  the  sufficiency  of 
the  holy  Scriptures  for  salvation0)  what  follows.  »And  the  other 
Books  (as  Hierome  saith)  the  Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life 
and  instruction  of  manners ; but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  diem  to  esta- 
blish any  doctrine ; such  are ...  and  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees.0 
Manners?  Ethics,  from  i}0oc  or  Sftoc,  manner;  Morals,  from  mos, 
mores,  manner!  The  said  limitation  leaves  a suspicious  and  dangerous 
length  of  tether,  if  I mistake  not.  Ethical  value,  not  to  say,  validity, 
IS  Willingly  ascribed  by  our  Church  to  the  Apocrypha,  though  dog- 
matical authority  be  manifestly  denied  to  them;  but,  is  suicide,  then, 
not  a perfectly  and  purely  so-called  ethical  question,  and  not  half  so 
much  or  at  all  a dogmatical  one?  Moreover,  of  what  real  worth 
are  Dogmatics  of  any  sort,  unless  they  be  a holy  stem  upon  which 
right  Ethics  grow,  or,  vice  versft,  Ethics,  unless  they  be  pure  waters 
that  Sow  out  of  a clear  fountain  of  right  Dogmatics?  I for  one  deli- 
berately withhold  my  subscription  from  the  said  clause  in  the  said 
Article,  as  well  as  from  many  other  clauses  in  many  other  Articles. 
Stupidity  and  ignorance  are  as  little  orthodoxy  as  hypocrisy  is  vir- 
tue; and  people  ought  to  be  taught  to  have  a thoughtful  conscience 
and  a discerning  judgment,  and  to  conform  thereto,  whether  they 
conform  or  do  not  conform  to  any  ecclesiastical  polity  whatsoever. 
Boeing  for  one's  self  and  truth  unto  one's  self  are  always  a sign 
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and  proof  of  spiritual  life  of  some  sort;  but  subscription  and  pro- 
fession m mere  ^pick-locks  “ to  sensual  quiet  and  worldly  preferment 
are  something  very  kindred  to  spiritual  death,  self-deceiving  not,  but 
others-deceiving,  which  is  worse;  sheerest  indifferentism , if  sharply 
defined.  Truth  a man  may  not  have ; but  a conviction  he  can  and 
ought  to  have:  — and  at  all  events,  to  strive  for  it  constitutes  the 
kernel  of  all  vital  Religion,  every  thing  else  being  mere  shell  of 
human  conceit 

3.  The  Catholic  Church  owes  several  of  its  doctrines  to  the  se- 
cond book  of  the  Maccabees,  and,  therefore,  very  naturally  holds  it 
in  considerable  estimation,  e.  g.  the  doctrine  that  the  Saints  in  Heaven 
intercede  with  Qod  for  men,  and  that  God  hears  them  (ch.  V,  12—16), 
and  the  doctrine  that  one  ought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  and  offer  pro- 
piatory  sacrifices  for  them  that  they  may  in  the  next  world  obtain 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal  salvation  (ch.  XH,  89 — 46).  The 
Protestant  Church,  justly  and  wisely  rejecting  those  doctrines,  as  justly 
and  wisely  set  down  the  book  itself  at  its  proper  value,  i.  e.  as  a 
composition  from  which  we  learn  what  religious  notions  and  moral 
views  the  Jews  of  those  days  entertained,  be  they  sound  and  ju<B~ 
clous,  or,  be  they  erroneous  and  pernicious.  Thus,  also,  in  the  in- 
stance before  ns  there  is  a dogmatic  as  well  as  an  ethical  element 
The  latter  is  this:  if  a Jew  be  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  his  reli- 
gion, and  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  Gentile  enemies, 
it  is  permitted  to  commit  suicide,  it  is  better  to  do  so  than  to  get 
into  the  power  of  the  Pagan  foe.  And  Catholics  as  well  as  Pro* 
testants  reject  it  The  former  is  this:  that  our  present  human  body 
will  arise  again:  „he  invoked  the  Lord  of  life  and  breath  to  restore 
them  (tooto,  vis.  his  bowels)  unto  him*  (v.  42).  And  Protestants 
as  well  as  Catholics  receive  it.  Yet,  both  elements  were,  doubt- 
less, equally  true  to  Razis  himself  or,  rather,  to  the  author  of  our 
book,  and,  probably,  to  the  generality  of  Israelites  in  those  troubled 
times  of  expiring  heroism.  Therefore,  as  historical  evidences  they 
may  and  must  be  unquestionably  interesting  to  us ; their  dogmatic  and 
ethical  correctness  or  incorrectness  remain  simply  matters  for  each 
individual’s  own  consideration  and  decision. 

4.  Doubtless,  the  Jews  themselves  would  not  have  excluded  the 
second  book  of  the  Maccabees  from  the  Canon  solely  on  account  of 
the  pro-suicidal  passage  above  discussed ; and  I doubt  much,  whether 
Hieronymus,  whose  verdict  our  Articles  have  adopted,  himself  would 
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have  done  so;  for,  as  we  shall  learn  in  Section  V,  this  same 
church -father  bestowed  most  unqualified  and  enthusiastic  praise  on 
such  Christian  women  as  slew  themselves  to  preserve  their  chastity. 
Wherefore,  I cannot  but  regard  Dr.  M°-  Neile’s  anti-catholic  contro- 
versial argument  as  singularly  uncircumspect  and  altogether  incon- 
clusive. It  may  flatter  our  predilections,  serve  our  prejudices,  hood- 
wink our  judgments ; but,  nevertheless,  it  is  little  better  than  a mere 
eloquent  phrase  „full  of  sound  and  fury,  but  signifying  nothing.* 

Doing  battle  against  the  theoretical  falsities  and  the  practical  en- 
croachments of  Romanism  and  Jesuitism  is  most  estimable  and  sea- 
sonable; but  only  the  vulnerable  points  of  the  system  ought  to  be 
attacked  and  only  trusty  weapons  ought  to  be  used.  And,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  neither  is  the  reception  of  the  Apocrypha  into  the  Ca- 
non, nor  the  laudation  of  Razis  in  the  Apocrypha  an  all-important 
question  for  controversy.  The  whole  humbug  and  humdrum  of  Fa- 
thers and  Hierarchies,  Fasts  and  Festivals,  Saints  and  Relics,  Me- 
chanisms and  Monkisms,  Breviaries  and  Nunneries  call  for  our  Pro- 
testant Protests,  and  afford  deeper  as  well  as  safer  themes  for  plat- 
form and  pulpit  argumentation  and  denunciation.  The  influence  of 
aaints,  the  value  of  penances,  the  merits  of  alms-giving,  the  potency 
of  self-mortification  may  be  inferentially  demonstrated  from  canonical 
books  also  (cf.  e.  g.  1 Kings  XV,  4,  5;  XXI,  27—29;  Daniel  IV, 
24;  X,  1 — 3),  just  as  Samson’s  case  has  been  made  to  prove  the 
lawfulness  of  suicide  by  divine  inspiration  as  well  as  Razis’  case, 
which  latter  likewise  sundry  catholic  writers  have  thus  interpreted. 1) 
— English  Bible  Societies  may  object  to  even  binding  up  the  Apo- 
crypha with  the  canon  into  one  volume,  and  a Hengstenberg  and  a 
J3tier,  both  of  them  ultra-orthodox  and  ultra-evangelical,  call  them 
fanatical  and  ignorant  for  doing  so:  more  momentous  disputes  than 
this  one  is,  seem  to  me  nearer  to  and  worthier  of  the  essence  and 
vocation  of  Christianity  at  this  time  of  day. 

0 E.  g.  by  the  Jesuit  Serarius : coramentarius  in  sacros  divinorum  biblio- 
rum  libros,  Tobiam,  Judith,  Esther,  Machabaeos,  1017,  p.  474 sqq.  Francis 
Victoria  likewise,  as  quoted  by  him.  Vide,  too,  what  we  shall  bave  to  commu- 
nicate about  the  Circumcelliones  in  Sect.  V. 
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CHAPTER  III.  MODERN  JEWISH  LITERATURE  (i.  e.  P.  c.). 


§.  53.  PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

No  .matter,  whether  we  are  now  living,  according  to  Jewish  com- 
putation, in  the  year  5615  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  or,  according 
to  Christian  calculation,  in  the  year  5837.  In  what  exact  year  after 
the  so-called  creation  of  the  world  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  born, 
whether  222  years  sooner  or  later,  is  an  idle  question,  which  archaeo- 
logical arithmeticians  may  safely  be  left  to  discuss  and  decide  as 
they  like;  but  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  really  was  born  eighteen  or 
nineteen  centuries  ago,  and  that  this  historic  fact,  undeniable  as  ever 
fact  was  or  can  be,  has  not  induced  the  Jews  as  a body  to  date 
henceforward  anno  Domini  instead  of  anno  Mundi:  this  is  a subject 
for  gravest  wonderment,  and  an  event  which  every  well-wisher  to 
his  species  cannot  but  most  deeply  deplore.  As  many  of  the  Gen- 
tile peoples  as  have  understood  and  acknowledged  this  same  simple 
fact  to  be  the  most  momentous  phenomenon  in  our  earth’s  story,  to 
form  a signal  break  in  the  courses  of  the  ages,  to  afford  a welcome 
resting-place  from  which  mankind  might  start  afresh  in  the  career  of 
dogmatic  conviction,  moral  endeavor,  social  development:  so  many 
of  them  have  a ^modern  literature44,  and  they,  in  a fruitful  sense  of 
the  term,  alone.  The  Jews,  therefore,  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be 
said  to  have  any.  For,  what  turning-point  was  there,  for  instance, 
in  the  fourth  or  the  sixth  century  of  our  era  that  could  warrant 
e.  g.  Rabbi  Willstatter in  dating  the  ^modern  history44  of  the  Jews 
from  the  year  500  p.  C.?  Neither  their  hostile  rebellion  against,  nor 
their  sophisticated  mockery  at,  nor  their  would-be  philosophical  in- 
difference to  the  spiritual  meaning  and  power  of  the  fact  above  alluded 

Yide  his  aflgweint  Ut  SBolfcS,  1836,  p.  142. 
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io  lias  availed  aught,  or  could,  or  ever  will:  Judaism  died,  when 
Jesus  was  bom ; and  all  wilful  or  ignorant  denial  of  this  parallelism 
must  prove  fateful,  nay,  in  many  respects  even  fatal,  to  the  deniers 
themselves.  Thence  the  doom  of  Israeldom  during  the  last  eighteen 
centuries;  and  thence,  also,  the  extreme  motleyness  of  what  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  calling,  for  convenience’  sake,  modern  Jewish  li- 
terature: a sort  of  thing  commencing  with  semi-classical  adaptations, 
running  through  quibbling  fixations,  and  finally  issuing  into  specula- 
tions which  stand  almost  equally  aloof  from  both  Moses  and  Jesus. 
At  least,  as  far  as  our  specific  topic  will  call  upon  us  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  views  entertained  and  promulgated  by  Jewish  teachers 
and  writers  on  the  theme  under  mention,  we  shall  find  these  has- 
tily sketched  characteristics  neither  inappropriate  nor  over-drawn. 

§.  54.  JOSEPHUS  (in  the  1st  cent.  p.  C.). 

Whilst  not  hesitating  in  the  least  to  concede  to  Josephus  consum- 
mate ability  in  his  threefold  capacity  of  captain,  historian,  scholar,  I will 
at  once  frankly  avow  that  the  impression  which  a perusal  of  his  own 
multifarious  writings  has  left  upon  me  is  most  unfavorable  to  him 
as  a man.  He  was  evidently  not  stanchly  orthodox  m his  Jewism ; 
yet  we  might  easily  forgive  him  this,  since  it  might  have  proved 
difficult  for  any  person  of  his  acuteness  and  culture  to  sympathize 
deeply  and  fully  with  what  Jewism  had  degenerated  into  in  his  time ; 
but  Car  graver  is  the  accusation  that  he  was  apparently  not  ge- 
nuinely religious  according  to  any  creed  whatsoever,  or,  if  you  like, 
according  to  no  specific  so-called  creed  under  the  sun,  L e.  according 
to  what  all  the  best  among  the  Heathen  in  his  age  and  in  every 
age  have  somewhat  unanimously  accounted  humanly  noble  and  well- 
pleasing unto  the  Divinity;  for  cowardice,  time-serving,  selfish  in- 
trigue, hypocritical  falsehood  never  were  and  never  will  be,  in  the 
estimate  of  the  wise  and  noble,  religion  or  virtue  of  any  sort:  and 
In  suchlike  alone  Josephus  would  seem  to  me  to  have  had  a real 
and  fruitful  beliet  Though,  if  I mistake  not,  a discerning  and  aa 
impartial  reader  who  has  had  the  patience  to  wade  through  his  works 
can  scarcely  avoid  arriving  at  a similar  opinion  about  him,  I will  In 
pasting  state  that  the  gentle  and  devout  Cowper  says  *)  of  him  „he 

0 Works  B,  p.  lfi  hi  a letter  to  W.  Uawia. 
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was  a temporiser  too,  and  courted  the  favor  of  his  Roman  masters 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  creed,  or  else  an  infidel  and  absolutely 
disbelieved  it“ ; and  that  Jost,  the  most  painstaking  and  independent 
among  the  modem  Jewish  historians,  frequently  applies  to  his  cele- 
brated fellow-Israelite  the  epithets  cowardly,  dexterous,  cunning,  vain, 
adulatory,  and  in  fine  characterises  him  as  one  who  wished  to  please 
everybody,  and  covertly  always  endeavored  to  flatter  the  Romans.1) 
Which  strictures  on  the  man  appeared  to  me  preliminarily  ne- 
cessary, because  they  will  prove  exceedingly  aidful  to  ns  as  furnishing 
us  with  good  grounds  for  our  skepticism  and  disavowal  respecting 
the  utterances  of  the  author  on  our  immediate  topic. 

When  military  leader  of  the  Jews  in  their  last  war  against  the 
Romans,  Josephus  found  himself,  along  with  about  forty  Jewish  cap- 
tains, in  the  subterraneous  passages  of  the  city  of  Jotapat  anno  67 
p.  C.  so  circumvented  by  rite  enemy  that  the  only  choice  left  to  him 
and  them  was  the  unenviable  one  between  captivity  and  death.  Hia 
colleagues  unanimously  declared  themselves  inclined  and  resolved 
rather  to  slay  themselves  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Heathen 
victors;  he  himself,  however,  in  no  wise  participating  in  their  incli- 
nation or  relishing  their  resolution,  made  a vigorous  effort  to  combat 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  their  views  on  the  matter  by  delivering 
iiimttflif  of  an  oration  argumentative  against  and  dissuasive  from  self- 
slaughter. This  same  harangue  we  have  already  alluded  to  e.  g.  in 
g.  34,  and  quoted  from;  but  it  is  not  only  so  beautiful  and  rational, 
but  likewise  so  celebrated  and  important  that  our  duty  imperatively 
that  we  should  dwell  upon  it  in  detail  and  at  considerable 
length,  if  we  would  see  its  various  bearings  in  their  due  light 

I.  Its  authenticity  and  integrity,  i.  e.  what  therein  was  at  a later 
period  by  Josephus  himself  put  in  it. 

We  all  know  full  well  that,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  ancient 
classical  historians,  e.  g.  Thucidides,  Livy,  Tacitus,  were  in  the  habit 
of  composing  more  or  l m each  in  his  own  fashion  such  speeches 
as  they  deemed  characteristically  suitable  to  the  chief  personages  in 
their  respective  narratives,  it  being  sufficient  for  the  said  historio- 
graphers to  know  that  the  said  personages  really  did  speak,  L e.  say 
aoweHiigg  pertinent  and  requisite,  on  the  occasions  at  issue,  or,  even 


n ffl.fAiAte  bn  'tfmlfttn  fdt  btt  Brit  in  5R««Wt*  W*  ®uf  unfr*  Isgt  us$ 
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perhaps  only  to  surmise  that  they  might  have  spoken,  or,  to  infer 
that  they  ought  to  have  spoken;  and  what  those  historians  chiefly 
aimed  at,  and  all  they  really  could  effect,  was  to  let  the  speech  be 
suitable,  as  to  the  person  speaking,  so  to  the  occasion  on  which  it 
was  spoken,  or  supposed  and  represented  as  having  been  spoken. 
Josephus,  now,  like  Caesar,  Frederick  the  Great  and  others,  is  the 
leading  hero  in  his  own  story  of  the  Jewish  War,  and,  certainly, 
no  mean  hero,  either  in  his  own  sight  or  in  reality : why,  then,  should 
he  not  have  indulged  in  the  above  mentioned  undoubted  privilege 
and  practice  of  antique  historiography  on  his  own  account  and  be- 
half, and  naively  make  himself  in  the  book  before  us  utter  a speech 
longer  and  better,  than  the  one  he  under  the  circumstances  really 
had  uttered,  or,  if  we  scrupulously  consult  both  inward  and  outward 
testimonies,  was  in  the  least  likely  to  have  uttered.  My  reasons  for 
conjecturing  thus  are  briefly  as  follow.  Firstly.  Not  even  so  clever 
and  cool  a man  as  Josephus  was,  can  by  any  possibility  be  supposed 
to  have  delivered  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  in  a situation  so  im- 
minent and  critical  and  in  a state  of  mind  so  disturbed  and  appre- 
hensive an  oration  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  ornate  conciseness, 
logical  arrangement  and  varied  erudition.  Secondly.  Being,  despite 
his  sagacity,  yet  no  prophet,  he  cannot  reasonably  be  imagined  to 
have  foreseen  that  he  would  want  it,  and,  therefore,  we  may  not 
fancy  that  he,  as  it  were,  extemporized  it  by  rote,  like  certain  mo- 
dern orators  and  wits,  i.  e.  elaborately  composed  it  beforehand  and 
then,  when  the  fit  opportunity  presented  itself,  recited  it  memoriter, 
as  if  it  were  an  impromptu.  Thirdly.  Josephus,  when  introducing  this 
oration  in  a written  form  to  the  notice  of  his  readers,  and  speaking 
of  himself  in  the  third  person,  says  expressly  >JpX£T0  ^tXoao^peTv,  thus 
giving  us  to  understand,  or,  if  you  like,  admitting,  that  he  therein 
philosophized.  It  is,  now  (as  I have  read  e.  g.  in  Eichhorn’s  above 
quoted  monograph  on  the  Apocrypha,  p.  151,  note,  where  <ptXooo- 
<pelTOt  and  <ptXooo<pouot  are  given  as  occurring  in  Philo’s  quod  omuis 
probus  liber  and  de  vita  contempl.,  apud  Maugey,  II,  pp.  458,  475) 
quite  true  that  the  term  cptXooocpetv  was  used  by  the  later  (Alexan- 
drine) Jews,  e.  g.  the.  Essenes,  to  whom  Josephus  had  belonged 
three  years  before  he  became  a Pharisee,  and  the  Therapeuts;  but, 
as  I am  led  to  believe,  they  applied  this  word  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  more  especially 
the  narratives  of  Moses,  for  philosophical  purposes;  and,  most  cer- 
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tainly,  no  suchlike  feats  of  allegorical  interpretation  are  by  Josephus 
attempted  in  the  speech  now  under  mention.  Therefore,  since  the 
said  speech  in  its  present  form  is  tinctured  with  Greek  and  Homan 
wisdom,  I should  incline  to  suppose  that  Josephus  himself  hints  to 
his  readers  that  it  is  not  a purely  Jewish  effusion  and  argumenta- 
tion, that  we  may  and  must  seek  for  many  of  its  elements  in  Greek 
or  Roman  schools,  where  there  was  philosophy,  as  in  reality  so  in 
terminology.  And,  indeed,  if  Josephus’  express  object  had  been  to 
give  his  Pagan  protectors  and  patrons  a proof  of  the  very  ample 
knowledge  lie  subsequently  in  his  „otium  cum  dignitate“  at  Rome 
had  acquired  of  classical  lore,  he  could  scarcely  have  done  so  more 
effectually  and  strikingly  than  by  means  of  this  same  anti  - suicidal 
oration,  inasmuch  as,  with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions,  there  is 
really  nothing  characteristically  Jewish  in  or  about  it.  Witness,  for 
instance,  the  following  axiomata  or  dicta:  suicide  is  a flight  from 
God,  the  kindest  of  masters,  and  cf.  Socrates,  §.  24;  it  is  in  and 
by  itself  an  unmanly  and  a mad  act,  and  cf.  Aristoteles,  §.26;  the 
soul  is  a part  of  the  Godhead  in  us,  something  immortal,  a divine 
Depositum,  and  cf.  Cicero,  §.  30 ; the  Giver  of  life  alone  has  a right 
to  take  it  away  again,  and  cf.  Pythagoras,  §.  23 ; the  souls  of  sui- 
cides will,  by  dint  and  in  course  of  the  metempsychosis  on  their 
first  stage  or  in  their  first  phase  be  imprisoned  in  the  darkest  places 
of  Hades,  and  cf.  Plato,  §.  25,  and  Virgil,  §.  17.  Nay,  Josephus 
even  appeals,  as  we  saw  in  §.  34,  to  the  anti-suicidal  laws  of  the 
Athenians  with  which  he  was,  as  we  must  suppose,  not  particularly 
familiar  during  the  Judean  period  of  his  life.  Therefore,  taking  all 
this  into  due  consideration,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assume  and  to 
affirm  that  we  have  here  before  us  a composition  elaborated  in  after- 
years by  our  historian  at  his  leisure,  when  he  with  the  aid  of  Ro- 
man warriors  and  Greek  scholars  enlarged  the  original  Hebrew  journal 
he  had  previously  composed,  and  translated  it  into  Greek.  At  the 
same  time  we,  of  course,  do  not  deny  or  even  doubt  that  Josephus 
really  did  argue  to  his  fellow- captains  against  the  lawfulness  of  sui- 
cide, and  endeavor  to  dissuade  them  from  slaying  themselves,  his 
harangue  being,  probably,  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  in  Hebrew 
sufficiently  short  and  practical,  but  only  maintain  that  it  owes,  as 
its  extant  Greek  form,  so  likewise  its  scholarlike  order  and  rhetori- 
cal development  to  such  interlardings  and  spicings  as  he  thought  fit 
in  after -time  to  borrow  from  those  writings  of  Greek  and  Roman 
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thinkers  and  poets  of  his  zealous  study  of  which  and  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  which  he  has  given  us  manifold  other  proofs. 

II.  Its  sincerity,  i.  e.  the  self-contradictions  of  Josephus. 

We,  furthermore,  venture  to  assert  that  the  object  of  Josephus, 
when  be  pronounced  the  harangue  under  mention,  was  far  Jew  to 
denounce  suicide  than  to  save  his  own  life ; and  this  point,  which  is 
even  much  more  important  than  the  former  one  for  the  purposes  of 
our  present  investigation,  we  will  endeavor  to  render  by  a very  few 
words  at  least  highly  probable.  In  the  later  portion  of  the  histo- 
rical work  before  us,  Josephus  informs  his  readers  — wishing  and 
expecting  them,  no  doubt,  to  credit  his  assertions  and  narratives  on 
this  score  — that  he  had  received  from  God  in  a dream  or  vision 
the  commission  to  prophesy  something  to  Vespasianus  who  was  then 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Homan  army  in  Judea,  and  that  his  anxiety 
to  deliver  faithfully  the  said  message  had  induced  him  to  exert  him- 
self to  preserve  his  own  life  amid  the  imminent  perils  to  which  It 
was  exposed  at  this  juncture*  We  must,  namely,  not  forget  that 
Josephus,  according  to  bis  own  account,  was  frequently  favored  with 
prophetic  dreams ; but  it  is  surely  at  this  time  of  day  scarcely  worth 
while  to  trouble  ourselves  so  far  as  to  enquire  into  the  peculiar  fa- 
culties and  privileges  which  he  in  this  direction  possessed*  Had  bo 
been  either  a superstitious  or  an  enthusiastic  man,  we  might,  haply, 
experience  but  little  difficulty  in  ascribing  suchlike  things  to  his  cre- 
dulity  or  his  imaginativeness,  and  remember  what  Judaism  in  thoso 
days  fabled  about  the  well-known  bath  - kol  (daughter  of  a voice, 
L e.  echo  = forebodement),  and  those  foretelling  practices  to  which 
the  Essence,  in  their  mystical  eynism  or  theosophic  philosophy,  are 
said  to  have  applied  themselves,  and  in  which  they  are  averred  to 
have  arrived  at  considerable  dexterity,  fitting  themselves  thereto  by 
manifold  lustrations  and  diligent  study  of  the  utterances  of  the  0.  T. 
prophets.  Indeed,  many  good  and  wise  men  also  under  Christian 
influences  up  to  the  present  day  have  avowed  their  disinterested  and 
implicit  faith  jn  much  of  what  is,  perchance,  not  specifically  different, 
whether  we  call  it  Miracle,  Vision,  Mesmerism,  Animal  Magnetism, 
Clairvoyance,  or  Somnambulism.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  ancient  ee- 
desjastie&l  historians  Eusebius  (vita  Const.  I,  c.  26  and  c.  47)  and 
Zosomen  (H.  EL,  I,  c.  3 and  c.  8)  firmly  and,  I doubt  not,  honestly 
believed  in  Constantine’s  well-known  £v  to6t«)  vtxa;  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mediaeval  Catholicism  the  old  chroniclers  devoutly  narrate 
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that  e.  g.  the  deceased  saint  Neot  acted  as  standard-better  and  pro- 
phet of  victory  in  one  of  our  own  noble  Alfred’s  glorious  and  deci- 
sive battles  against  the  Danes,  *)  and  in  most  recent  times  Fried- 
rich von  Meyer  (flatter  far  $6f)frc  8Ba$r$eit)  and  Justinus  Kerner 
(@cf$i$te  bet  @e$cri»  bon  ^reoorfl)  have  lent  their  amiable  and  po- 
tent voices  to  kindred  phenomena  as  unto  facts.  However,  our  in- 
cidental mention  of  Constantine  and  his  visionary  celestial  banner 
may  easily  help  ns  to  another  possible  and  far  more  probable  solu- 
tion of  Josephus’  case;  for  these  two  men  (mutandis  routatis,  of 
course)  were,  I ween,  not  altogether  unlike  the  one  the  other,  nei- 
ther of  them  being  truly  great,  because  neither  of  them  truly  good, 
if  we  look  not  so  much  at  their  deeds  as  at  their  entire  characters, 
at  their  deepest  natures,  and  demand  dear  thoughts,  noble  feelings, 
worthy  motives.  The  various  visions  and  dreams,  then,  of  both  these 
men  on  sundry  occasions  proved  to  be  all  of  them  very  convenient , 
and  turned  out  to  be,  when  interpreted  backward s,  i.  e.  after  their 
fulfilment,  undeniably  true,  so  that  they  look  to  any  unprejudiced 
and  dispassionate  student  of  history  and  of  the  human  heart  mar- 
vellously like  the  offsprings  of  policy  and  fiction  poet  eventum . — 
But,  to  proceed ; unfortunately,  Josephus’  harangue  failed  to  produce 
the  wished-for  effect  upon  its  bearers.  Still  adhering  to  their  fetal 
determination,  they  died  each  by  the  other’s  band,  one  alone  excep- 
ted, and  Josephus,  by  some  unexplained  and  almost  inexplicable  con- 
trivance of  bis  own,  most  cunningly  managed  to  remain  over,  side 
by  side  with  the  said  one.  Contrivance?  Nay,  we  unhesitatingly 
gay,  by  a fraud  of  some  sort,  though  he  himself  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  a miracle  l The  affair  turned  upon  a drawing  of 
lots,  a procedure  which  wa6  deemed  a sacred  rite  among  the  Hebrews 
(vide  Prov.  XVI,  33),  continued  as  such  among  the  early  Christians 
(vide  Acts  I,  96),  and,  as  we  know,  is  still  upheld  and  practised 
in  a similar  faith  and  manner  among  the  Moravians.  When,  how- 
ever, we  take  into  earnest  consideration  the  indubitable  fact  that  in 
the  middle  agee  also  all  sorts  of  trials  aud  chances  were  called  and 
believed  to  be  a * God’s  Verdict44  (©pitedurt^eil),  from  walking  over 
red  hot  iron  for  purposes  of  proof  np  to  the  measuring  of  swords 
in  judicial  combat,  and  remember  how  matters  were  occasionally 
managed,  and  what  strange  issues  occasionally  presented  themselves, 

*)  Vide  Giles’s  life  and  times  of  Alfred  the  Great,  p,  294,  pole  4. 
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we  cannot  but  experience  a not  easily  silenced  doubt  about  the 
real  divine  interference  as  providentia  specialissima  in  suchlike  pro- 
cesses, and  feel  9trongly  inclined  to  view  them  as  rather  a tempting 
of  God  than  a trusting  to  God,  or,  if  you  like  this  better,  evidences 
of  a childish  yielding  to  merest  chance  what  ought  to  be,  if  a case 
of  any  real  moment,  decided  by  an  appeal  to  Human  Reason  or 
Legal  Justice.  And,  as  regards  the  specific  incident  under  mention, 
we  are  at  all  events  warranted  in  demanding  better  evidence  than 
Josephus’  own  authority,  ere  we  could  even  for  a single  moment 
believe  that  he  owed  his  rescue  and  survival  to  anything  but  some 
mere  shrewd  trick  of  his  own  fertile  brain’s  inventing. 

If  what  we  have  hitherto  advanced  may  be  presumed  to  go  some 
way  towards  pre-possessing  us  against  the  probability  of  Josephus’ 
sincere  antagonism  to  suicide  on  Jewish  and  religious  grounds,  it 
yet  remains  for  us  to  advert  to  numerous  circumstances  traceable  in 
this  same  writer’s  own  works  which  shall  convince  us  that,  if  any 
clear  and  positive  principles  whatsoever  on  the  subject  of  suicide  be 
fairly  ascribable  to  Josephus,  such  principles  were  unmistakeably  and 
decidedly  favorable  to  it,  anyhow  under  certain  circumstances,  if 
not  indeed  under  all  circumstances.  We,  therefore,  have  not  been 
able  to  induce  ourselves  to  subscribe  even  to  the  discreet  and  learned 
Lticke’s  incidental  verdict  in  his  beautiful  commentary  on  the  gospel 
of  John *)  on  one  of  the  anti-suicidal  elements  in  Josephus’  oration. 
„2>fe  r^etortfcfye  ©telle  be$  3ofepl)u$  fdjetnt  mix  metyt  feine  befon- 
here  2)1  e lining,  <tl$  Me  Solftoorflellung  ber  3*it  au$jubru<fen.“  Still 
less  can  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  draw  the  inference  which 
the  diligent  and  unprejudiced  Bauer  has  drawn  in  his  elaborate  work 
on  the  Old  Testament3)  that  because  Josephus,  who  was  himself  a 
Pharisee,  has  contended  against  suicide  with  good  reasons,  conse- 
quently also  „btc  SDlifjWlltgung  beg  ©elbflntorbfl  toa$rf<$etnltd)  c in 
ptyartfatfdjer  Sc^rfab 

As  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  of  this  Section,  our  author 
had  to  recount  in  his  various  writings  a very  considerable  number 
of  cases  of  suicide,  more  especially  among  his  more  or  less  cotem- 
porary fellow-countrymen  and  fellow-believers.  And  — what  happens  ? 
Firstly.  He  does  not  on  any  occasion  whatsoever  utter  a single 

*)  flemmentar  ubet  ba«  ©oanflcltam  3obannt«,  edit.  3,  pp«  299,  300.  2)  ©lb# 
iif$t  floral  to*  9llUn  fcoftamcnte,  1803,  2$.  II,  p.  454. 
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syllable  of  disapprobation  of  the  deed. 9 If,  for  instance,  he  de- 
clare the  oXs&pot  aufiaipexoc  of  a certain  number  of  Jews  to  be  in 
his  opinion  o?xxpoxepoc  than  the  fate  from  which  they  had  fled,  we 
know  that  otxxp&c  has  invariably  a physical,  not  an  ethical,  signifi- 
cation, and  must  in  general  judge  of  suchlike  epithets  by  the  light 
which  a whole  book  sheds,  as  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the 
„vanitasa  of  Tacitus  (§.  29),  where  Walther  and  Doderlein’s  united 
note,  to  which  I there  merely  alluded,  helps  us  to  the  only  admis- 
sible qualifying  interpretation.  „Vanitate  exitus,  i.  e.  ambitioso  exitu. 
Statius  veniam  ab  Imperatore  impetravit  et  postquam  impetraverat 
sua  manu  cecidit,  ut  urbi  ostentaret  rerum  aliquod  facinus,  quippe 
moriens,  cum  vivere  possit.  Id  vero  dici  poterat  vanitatis  exemplum. 
Nam  si  amore  civitatis  aut  moerore  calamitatis  publicae  vitam  sper- 
neret,  non  debebat  veniam  accipere,  sed  contemnere.  Alia  res  fuit 
in  Silano ; is  absolutus  sua  manu  cecidit. u Walther.  „Nempe  acee- 
perat  non  est  IflaXev,  sed  £3££axo,  dari  sibi  passus  est.“  Doderlein. 
And  Josephus  not  only  even  sometimes  immoderately  extols  the  deed 
of  self-destruction,  calling  e.  g.  the  voluntary  death  of  Phasaelus 
valiant  and  glorious,  but  he  distinctly  bestows  his  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration upon  that  brilliant  and  detailed  oration  which  Eleazar,  another 
Jewish  captain  > pronounced  somewhat  later,  viz.  anno  73  p.  C.  in 
the  city  of  Massedah,  in  favor  and  defence  of  suicide.  — Secondly. 
Josephus  — and  this  is  the  chief  evidence  we  had  to  Offer  — him- 
self avows  to  Vespasian  his  own  disbelief  of  the  anti  suicidal  argu- 
ments which  he  had  adduced  and  expounded  in  his  own  but  too 
celebrated  harangue.  „Thou,  0 Vespasian,  thinkest  no  more  than 
that  thou  hast  taken  Josephus  himself  captive.  But  I come  to  thee 
as  a messenger  of  greater  tidings ; for  had  I not  been  sent  by  God 
to  thee,  I know  what  was  the  law  of  the  Jews  in  this  ca&e,  and 
how  it  becomes  generals  to  die“  (igSeiv  xov  ’Ioodatmv  vopov,  xal  7id>c 
oxpaxKjydtc  arcobv^axsiv  flipeuet).  These  words  admit  of  but  one  inter- 
pretation, viz.  (vide  'Whiston’s  notes  on  them)  „ Jewish  commanders 
(or  soldiers)  are  bound  to  kill  themselves  rather  than  go  into  sla- 
very among  the  Heathen. u It  is  true,  as  nobody  can  fail  to  know, 
in  the  0.  T.  Canon  no  suchlike  suicide -countenancing  and  suicide- 
enjoining  prescription  is  to  be  met  with;  and  thence  this  confession 

*)  The  reader  is  referred  for  the  following  allusions  and  quotations  to  de 
hello  Jud.  libb.  IV,  c.  5,  $.  1;  c.  9,  & 9;  I,  c.  13,  8-  10;  VII,  c.  8,  8S«7,  8; 
III,  c.  8,  8.  9;  VI,  c.  3,  §.  2. 
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of  ethical  faith  on  the  part  of  Josephus  quite  non-pluses  or  sorely 
pussies  Christian  commentators,  and  they  conjecture  to  and  fro  about 
some  „vain  doctrine,  or  interpretation  which  they  with  most  amu- 
sing and  puerile  vagueness  ascribe  to  either  the  Pharisees,  or  the 
Essenes,  or  the  Herodians,  or  — whomsoever  else  you  may  choose 
to  fix  upon.  We  will  readily  grant  that  the  said  Josephan  creed  is 
not  by  any  means  »a  just  consequence  from  any  law  of  Qod  deli- 
vered by  Mosesu,  or,  indeed,  by  anybody  else,  as  far  as  our  copy 
of  the  0.  T.  can  instruct  us;  but,  to  be  silent  on  the  peculiar,  yet 
indisputable,  circumstance  that  Josephus  sometimes  quotes  passages 
from  the  0.  T.  which  are  not  fin  our  copies  of  it,  we,  on  the  one 
hand,  saw  in  cbapt.  I of  this  Sect,  that  an  expressly  different  creed 
is  anything  but  inferible  from  either  the  Thora,  the  Prophets,  or 
the  Hagiograpba;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  the  said  Josephan  creed  was,  palpably,  an  essential  element  in 
Jewish  ethics  in  the  age  of  our  historian;  for  (vide  also  the  next  § 
on  Philo)  he  himself  plaoes  it  e.  g.  in  the  most  explicit  and  forcible 
words  on  the  lips  of  Kleazar.  „But  certainly  our  hands  are  still  at 
liberty,  and  we  have  a sword  in  them ; let  them  then  be  subservient 
to  us  in  our  glorious  design:  let  us  die  before  we  become  slaves 
nnder  our  enemies,  and  let  us  go  out  of  the  world,  together  with 
our  children,  and  our  wives,  in  a state  of  freedom  1 This  is  that 
.which  our  laws  command  us  to  do  (taufi*  tfliac  ot  vofiot  xeXeooooi) ; 
this  is  that  which  our  wives  and  children  crave  at  our  hands;  nay, 
Qod  himself  hath  brought  this  necessity  ttpon  us  (tootojv  ttjv  ivapcijv 
0sdc  ditfocoXxa),  while  the  Romans  desire  the  contrary  and  are  afraid 

lest  any  of  us  should  die  before  we  are  taken  We,  therefore, 

who  have  been  brought  up  in  a discipline  of  our  own  (otxoffsv  itn- 
*m8suftiw»uO,  ought  to  become  an  example  to  others  of  our  readi- 
ness to  die“  Are  we  not,  therefore,  ashamed  to  have  lower  no- 

tions than  the  Indians  (Eleazar  has  been  speaking  of  the  Bramins), 
and  by  our  own  cowardice  to  lay  a base  reproach  upon  the  laws 
of  our  country?  (tckk  rcorptotK  vofiouc  otoxpdK  oPptCovrec;) 

UL  Its  characteristics,  i.  e.  what  is  specifically  Jewish  or  Jow- 
phan  in  it 

Since,  as  I have  already  shown,  almost  all  the  leading  anti-sui- 
cidal arguments  which  Josephus  has  employed  in  this  questionable 
speech  have  already,  because  borrowed  from  the  philosophy  and  my-  j 
thology  of  classical  antiquity,  come  before  us  in  the  disqulaftiQmg 
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contained  in  previous  chapters  of  this  Treatise,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary here  to  renew  onr  acquaintance  with  them ; and  I will,  there- 
fore, limit  myself  to  such  assertions  as,  being  altogether  new  to  ns, 
are  calculated  to  take  us  by  surprise,  and  must  needs  be  examined 
into.  There  are  two  of  this  kind:  one  is  of  a legislative  character, 
and  it  we  shall  discuss  in  the  next  Chapter;  the  other  has  an  escha- 
tological cast,  and  to  it  — it  branches  off  into  a twofold  direction 
— we  must  devote  the  remainder  of  this  §. 

1.  Josephus  assures  his  Jewish  hearers  that  the  souls  of  suicides 
will  be  received  into  what  he  terms  fidqc  oxotuotepos. 

This  latter  epithet  we  may  render  with  Beer  by  dark,  or,  with 
Dfndorf  by  darker,  or,  with  Whiston  by  darkest:  the  exact  degree 
of  comparison  is  here  not  of  much  consequence,  unless  we  should, 
perchance,  desire  to  infer  that,  according  to  Josephus’  notion,  Hades 
was  susceptible  of  graduated  darkness;  if,  however,  my  memory  do  not 
deceive  me  — and  I have  no  Greek  grammar  at  hand  to  consult  *— 
the  comparative  has  in  Greek  occasionally  superlative  force,  and  one 
might  compare  in  this  same  speech  the  antithetically  used  express 
superlative  x&pov  o&pavoo  tov  dy t citato v.  More  important  than  the 
adjective  is,  at  all  events,  the  substantive:  where  and  what  was, 
according  to  Josephus’  notion,  this  same  Hades?  Whiston  has  in- 
corporated (vide  vol.  IV,  pp.  358—361)  with  his  English  version 
Of  „the  whole  genuine  works*  of  our  author  „an  extract  from  Jo- 
sephus’ Discourse  to  the  Greeks  concerning  Hades*;  but,  if  1 may 
rely  upon  my  own  humble  judgment  in  critical  questions  of  this  na» 
tnre,  the  said  fragment  is  unquestionably  spurious y since  it  bears 
strong  internal  evidence  of  being  nothing  more  or  less  than  a Chris- 
tian fabrication.  From  what  other  source,  then,  can  we  gather  in- 
formation about  What  Josephus  exactly  meant  by  Hades?  Did  he 
mean  the  Tartarus  of  the  Greeks,  the  Gehenna  of  the  Hebrews,  i.  e. 
a place  of  severest  torment  and  final  punishment,  identical  with  that 
locality  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  denominating  Hell?  The  often 
quoted  Benedictine  Calmet  answers  this  question  without  further  ado 
In  the  affirmative,  and  grounds  upon  the  passage  before  us  the  fol- 
lowing assertion:  „and  the  souls  of  such  persons,  i.  e.  suicides,  were 
believed,  viz.  by  the  Jews,  to  be  plunged  into  HdL*  However, 
so  uncritical  a compiler’s  answer  does  not  satisfy  us  foT  two  reasons. 
Firstly.  The  immediate  hearers  of  Josephus  forthwith  undauntedly 
and  cbeerfeHy  rushed  voluntarily  Into  the  arms  of  a fatore  world; 
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and  — would  they  not  hare  been  somewhat  likely  to  have  paused 
a while,  ere  they  needlessly  hastened  into  the  very  jaws  of  such  a 
monster  of  terrors  unto  them,  if  they  had  understood  — always  sup- 
posing, of  course,  Josephus  to  have  made  this  speech  to  them  — 
the  afojc  oxoxtaruepoc  in  this  sense?  Secondly.  Eleazar,  when  en- 
couraging his  Jewish  brethren  to  suicide,  gives  utterance  (of  course, 
Josephus  himself  may,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  did  so,  have  lei 
Eleazar  philosophize  here  in  his,  Josephus’,  own  spirit)  to  the  fol- 
lowing quite  opposite  sentiments.  „For  the  laws  of  our  country, 
and  of  God  himself,  have  from  ancient  times,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
we  could  use  our  reason,  continually  taught  us,  and  our  forefathers 
have  corroborated  the  same  doctrine  by  their  actions,  and  by  their 
bravery  of  mind,  that  it  is  life  that  is  a calamity  to  men,  and  not 
death;  for  the  la6t  — (NB.  though  suicidal;  for,  as  we  know,  the 
entire  drift  of  Eleazar’s  oration  is  to  exhort  his  hearers  to  immediate 
self-slaughter)  — affords  our  souls  their  liberty,  and  sends  them  by 
a removal  into  their  own  place  of  purity , where  they  are  to  be  in- 
sensible of  all  sorts  of  misery  (et;  tov  otxelov  xat  xaOapov  &<ptijoe 
Tonov  aitaXXaaasoOat,  izdorjs  aopcpopd;  iitaMc  eoopevac).  How,  then, 
could  Calmct  venture  to  ascribe  so  unconditionally  the  „belief*  which 
he  construed  out  of  the  above  words  of  Josephus  to  the  „Jewstt  in 
general  ? — Or,  did  Josephus  mean  the  Hades  of  the  classical  writers, 
the  Scheol  of  his  Hebrew  brethren,  i.  e.  simply  a region  in  the  realm 
of  the  dead  the  indwellers  of  which  suffer  merely  comparative  dis- 
comfort and  partial  misery,  without  being  exactly  doomed  to  extreme 
and  unending  tortures?  Speaking  quite  in  general,  it  has  ever  ap- 
peared to  me  to  argue  a great  want  of  clearness  and  acuteness  of 
mental  vision  not  to  be  aware  of  the  impenetrable  uncertainty  which 
necessarily  hangs  around  such  a question  as  this.  *We  should  have 
to  write  a whole  dissertation,  were  we  to  desire  to  try  to  fix  some 
little  even  about  what  Scheol  in  the  0.  T.  and  Hades  in  the  N.  T. 
probably  means,  and  far  more  erudite  and  ingenious  persons  than 
myself  have  written  entire  dissertations  already  for  this  purpose  the 
one  or  the  other  of  which  I have  perused,  but  without  deriving  such 
satisfaction  as  I might  have  coveted.  Pearson  in  his  work  on  the 
Apostolic  Creed  s.  v.  „ descended  into  Hell*  has,  if  I recollect  rightly, 
amassed  an  immense  quantity  of  material  on  this  subject  which  the 
inquisitive  are  requested  to  wade  through,  if  they  have  the  courage 
and  patience*  Their  gain  for  their  pains  will,  if  the  impression  Wt 
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bn  my  own  mind  is  eorrect,  be  but  small.  It  seems , however, 
altogether  beyond  dispute  that  the  two  Jewish  sects  to  which  Jo** 
sephus  had  successively  belonged,  the  Essenes  and  Pharisees,  did 
believe  in  a sort  of  place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked.  The  former 
said  „that  the  wicked  are  exiled  into  a remote  place,  where  cold  and 
darkness  reign  and  unceasing  punishments  torment  them*;  and  the 
latter  taught  that  „the  wicked  remain  eternally  incarcerated  under 
the  earth,  burdened  with  everlasting  punishments*  (cf.  our  author 
himself  de  bello  Jud.  lib.  II,  c.  12,  and  Antiq.  lib.  XVIU,  c.  2, 
where  he  discusses  these  sects).  But,  speaking  with  especial  reference 
to  our  topic , my  own  impression,  since  the  above  assertion  of  Jose-* 
phus  is  entirely  without  support  in  Jewish  eschatology,  is  that  it  was 
just  as  little  a Jewish  tenet  at  all  as  it  was  Josephus’  own  sincere 
conviction:  he  wrote  it  down,  I imagine,  as  a mere  reminiscence 
and  imitation  of  Virgil  and  Plato,  and,  additionally,  without  having 
given  unto  himself  a clear  account  of  the  right  meaning  of  what  he 
thus  remembered  and  imitated. 

2.  Josephus  states  to  his  Jewish  audience  that  some  punishment 
is  to  be  suffered  by  suicides  in  their  posterity. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  the  general  contents  of  his  assertion; 
but  the  passage  in  which  it  is  conveyed  has  appeared  to  sundry 
critics  to  labor  under  certain  defects,  and  they  have,  therefore,  taken 
more  than  ordinary  pains  to  remedy  the  evil,  whether  real  or  only 
imaginary,  by  various  emendatory  conjectures  which  we  must  for  a 
moment  glance  at,  though  the  most  recent  editor,  Dindorf  anno  1847, 
has  retained  the  most  ancient  and  only  textual  reading  which  ws 
shall  also  adhere  to,  and  which  runs  thus:  6 6k  xouxmv  iwrrijp 
0ei;  ek  ixyovou;  Ttfxcopstxat  too;  flaxepov  upptoxa;.  We  merely  re- 
mark preliminarily  that,  on  the  one  hand,  e.  g.  Jost  frequently  urges 
in  the  notes  to  his  already  quoted  work  that  the  MSS.  of  Josephus 
are  extremely  defective  through  the  negligence  or  ignorance  of  trans- 
cribers; and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  over -nicety  of  scholarship  is 
apt  sometimes  to  burn  holes  into  the  text  instead  of  removing  tex- 
tual stains  by  an  indiscreet  and  a superfluous  application  of  conjec- 
tural caustic.  Havercamp  already,  in  his  standard  edition  of  1726/ 
had  suggested  Ttar^pcov  instead  of  flare pov ; and  Michaelis  (in  one  of 
the  notes  to  his  9Jlofatfd}C$  fltedjt)  proposes,  being  of  opinion  that 
Adxspov  affords  no  sense  suitable  to  either  the  matter  or  the  context, 
to  substitute  .raxpi*;,  and  then  interprets  as  follows:  God  is  their; 
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father;  consequently,  whoever  kills  himself  and  thus  goes  oat  of 
the  world  without  God’s  will,  is  a father-despiser  (©otcrm&djtcr). 
He,  however,  adds  that  also  fldTrov,  earlier,  had  suggested  itself  to 
Urn  so  that,  if  (but  he  himself  objects  to  himself  that  in  this  ease 
Some  difficulty  would  arise  about  the  u^ptordc)  this  were  the  cor- 
rect reading,  the  sense  would  be:  qui  citius,  i.  e.  ante  diem,  sits 
manna  inferunt  Cardwell,  if  the  memorandum  I made  when  I eon- 
suited  his  edition  do  not  mislead  me,  receives  code  wv  xotdpea* 
ufiptordc  into  the  text,  but  in  his  appended  notes  refers  nordpesv  to 
the  progenitors.  Leaving  these  various  more  or  less  clever  hypo- 
theses to  their  own  merits,  I will  now  briefly  state  how  I (with 
both  Whiaton  and  Dindorf,  judging  at  least  from  their  respective  ver- 
sions) explain  the  ordinarily  reoeived  reading  to  myself:  S^piojia  here, 
10  doubt,  refers  to  suicide,  and  the  disputed  word  ddrspov  which 
admits,  I think,  of  a twofold  acceptation  (cf.  the  Latin  altera  ter  and 
aUerutarimque)  may  or  most  be  regarded  as,  at  [most,  less  an  obscure 
than  a superfluous  addition : and  God , the  father  of  them,  L e.  of 
suicides,  will  also  punish  in  their  descendants  those,  i.  e.  the  an- 
cestors, who  have  committed  iniquity  against  either,  i.  e.  soul  or 
*•*7,  or,  against  both,  i.  e.  soul  and  body. 

Quitting,  however,  this  tedious,  but  necessary,  verbal  disquisition, 
we  now  proceed  to  the  subject-matter,  and,  first  of  all,  ask:  upon 
what  authority  did  Josephus  make  this  prophetic  threat?  The  only 
passage  of  the  0.  T.  which,  as  far  as  I can  guess,  could  by  any 
possibility  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  is  that  well-known  appendix 
(Exod.  XX,  5,  6)  to  one  of  the  commandments  of  the  Mosaic  de- 
calogue s * visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me.*  Speaking 
quite  generally,  this  menace  has  something  strange  and  awful,  not 
to  say  imjust  and  barbarous,  about  it,  in  whatsoever  light  we  may 
ohoose  to  view  it  Its  position  in  the  Decalogue,  however,  seems 
to  restrict  its  reference  to  idolatry , i.  e.  to  that  very  sin  from  which 
the  Israelites  were  destined  to  be  kept  specially  aloof,  and  to  which 
they  at  the  same  time  were  in  a most  especial  measure  prone;  and, 
indeed,  in  this  point  of  view  the  said  threat  evinces  and  justifies 
Itself  as  a more  or  less  natural  and  necessary  effect  of  a cause.  If 
namely,  bear  in  mind  the  power  of  parental  example  in  general, 
uad  add  thereto  the  solemn  and  emphatic  manner  hi  which  filial 
obedience  was  ^eqjoined  upon  Hebrew  children  in  this  identical  Do- 
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caloguo,  the  supposition  lies  on  the  thresbhold  that,  If  Hebrew  pa- 
rents themselves  became  idolaters  („  hated  Jehovah  * ; for  is  this 
not  one  of  the  many  strong  Hebraic  circumlocutions  for  indulging 
in  Idolatrous  rites?),  such  idolatry  would  be  Imitated,  followed,  In- 
herited, propagated  by,  through,  among  their  offspring,  idolatrom 
children  beeoming  thus,  as  it  were,  divinely  punished,  in  the  very 
fact  of  their  being  idolaters,  for  their  parents’  apostasy,  so  that 
Moses  appeals,  legislating  in  this  particular  as  in  most  other  parti- 
culars, rather  politically  and  prudentially  than  ethically  and  religiously* 
to  the  well-known  both  physical  and  moral  parental  tenderness  of 
his  people  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  keep  allegiance  to 
their  own  peculiar  national  faith  and  worship.  — Less  probable  ani 
suitable  it  would  appear  to  me  to  interpret  the  passage  at  Issue 
of  disease,  whether  physical  or  mental  (vide  $.  13) ^ for,  la  part, 
as  far  as  such  a fact  is  true , H requires  no  special  teaching  ae  If 
it  were  something  peculiar,  since  experience  verifies  it  all  the  wort# ' 
ever,  Nature  pursuing  herein  her  own  appointed  and,  as  it  must 
seem  to  us,  necessity -bound  course;  in  part,  it  is  at  the  utmost 
true  to  a certain  extent  only,  as  everybody  knows  without  my  tel-' 
ling;  and,  finally,  suchlike  mental  or  physical  disease  — and  this 
hi  my  chief  objection  to  this  exposition  — appears  to  be  all  but 
entirely  in  most  instances  independent  of  the  children  themselves,  of 
their  „hating  Godtt,  being  simply  something  connate,  an  injury  an# 
misery  unto  them  equally  inavertible  and  irreparable.  — Aught 
else*  as  I take  it,  Moses  can  scarcely  be  presumed  to  have  meant? 
for  any  arbitrary  and  extraordinary  divine  punishment  inflicted 
upon  innocent  children  on  account  of  the  misdeeds  of  their  parents 
is  a doctrine,  at  all  events,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and,  if  Moses  taught  it,  he  committed  a deplorable  human  error 
which  1 for  one  would  embolden  myself  to  discountenance  and  reject, 
howsoever  willing  I may  be  to  acknowledge  that  we,  verily,  know 
exceedingly  little  about  what  doee  or  ought  to  constitute  Divine 
Raley  as  in  its  mercy  so  in  its  severity;  and,  moreover,  to  admit 
that  (not  to  descend  to  such  trivial  lustrations  and  exemptifleatiow 
as  safoly  may  be  left  to  everybody’s  own  reflections  and  experiences)* 
if  the  forward  look  to  the  destiny  oi  his  offspring  were  cancelled  from 
man’s  life-code,  his  virtue  as  he  is,  though  not,  perhaps,  as  be*  ought 
to  be,  would  become  deprived  of  one  of  its  great  levers.  — Yet, 
the  menace  of  which  wo  ace  speaking,  mtouodesstoed  perhaps,  and 
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Ml  att  events  conceived  in  too  direct,  too  uncircumscribed,  too  exag- 
gerated a manner,  was  so  far  calculated  to  work  mischief  (cf.  e.  g. 
2 Kings  XXIV,  8,  4;  1 Kings  XXI,  28,  29)  that  in  the  O.  T. 
times  already  we  find  passages  which  considerably  modify  and  almost 
nullify  it  (vide  Ezekiel  XVIII,  XXXIII,  10  — 20,  and  cf.  Dent. 
XXIV,  16),  the  drift  of  which  teachings  of  this  comparatively  late 
prophet  was  evidently  more  or  less  anti -Mosaic,  and,  no  doubt, 
intended  to  be,  as  it  really  was,  a correction  suggested  by  clearer 
and  deeper  insight  and  culture.  Nevertheless,  as  ancient  notions  and 
faiths  are  extremely  difficult  to  uproot  entirely,  the  Hebrew  legis- 
lator rather  than  the  Hebrew  prophet  would  seem  to  have  retained 
authority  among  the  multitude  of  the  later  Jews,  since  we  find  in 
the  days  of  Jesus  his  disciples  asking  him  concerning  the  man  who 
bad  been  bom  blind:  ^Master,  who  did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents, 
that  he  was  bora  blind ?*  (John  IX,  2).  But  the  answer  of  Jesus, 
evading,  as  it  was  his  wont,  the  mere  dogmatic  subtlety  or  popular 
superstition  from  which  the  question  proceeded,  contented  himself 
With  giving  a flat  denial  to  the  verity  of  the  one  or  the  other  sup- 
position, and  with  opposing  to  this  either -or  a more  sympathetic 
and  benevolent  reason  for  the  melancholy  phenomenon ; or,  speaking 
more  strictly,  he  endeavored  practically  to  remove  the  evil  without 
Condescending  to  theorize  at  all  about  its  origin  and  cause.  It  is  in 
Such  wise,  too,  I ween,  that  we,  his  disciples,  should  meet  existing 
ill,  not  by  sophistic  either-ors,  but  by  philanthropic  counteracting 
exertions.  The  matter  of  „his  parents*  explains  itself  in  connexion 
with  what  we  have  already  said ; but  more  difficult  is  the  matter  of 
„this  man* ; for,  since  the  question  turns  solely  upon  hiB  being  „bom* 
blind,  the  only  hypothesis  possible,  in  howsoever  unfavorable  a light 
it  may  and  must  place  the  understandings  of  the  said  ^disciples*  is 
this:  that  they  believed  man  could  already  individually  sin  prior  to 
his  actual  birth,  i.  e.  in  the  womb,  and  thus  become  so  far  guilty 
as  to  evoke  Divine  displeasure  and  punishment!! 

Aye,  and  into  Christianity  itself,  nevertheless,  the  spiritual  or, 
rather,  unspiritual  essence  of  some  such  belief  has  passed  over:  not 
„to  ponder  too  minutely*  here  and  now  the  entire  theorem  of  im- 
puted guilt  as  embodied  in  various  items  of  Christian  dogmatics, 
e.  g.  original  sin,  &c.  — are  not  our  whole  usual  conception  and 
construction  of  the  past  persecutions  and  the  present  degradation  of 
ttie  Jewish  race  visibly  traceable  to  something  like  a fulfilment  oi 
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yon  Mosaic  menace,  inasmuch  as  we  assume  that  the  blood  of  him 
crucified  has  really  — despite  his  own  ^Father,  forgive  them;  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do“  — come  upon  them  „and  upon  their 
children  ?a 

Returning,  however,  to  Josephus : must  or  may  we  suppose  him 
to  have  made  a specific  application  of  the  said  threat  to  suicide? 

* Ere  he  could  have  done  so  with  aught  like  even  a show  of  reason 
or  propriety,  he  would  have  had  to  take  for  granted  that  the  De- 
calogue pronounces  suicide  an  „iniquity“  which  thing,  as  we  saw  in 
§.  48,  it  omits  to  do,  so  that  such  an  application  would  be  arbitrary 
and  gratuitous  in  the  extreme.  Additionally,  even  if  we  were  to 
concede  for  argument’s  sake  that  Josephus  intended  this,  we  should 
have  to  ask:  of  what  sort  would  the  modus  operandi  be?  how  could 
the  punishment  itself  be  effected  and  become  manifest?  In  an  im- 
mediately preceding  portion  of  his  speech,  Josephus  evidently  alludes 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  fate 
of  godly  souls  as  an  encouragement  and  instigation  to  a virtuous 
life  and  the  non-commission  of  suicide;  but  this  refers  to  the  indi- 
viduals themselves,  not  to  their  offspring,  just  as  ancient  Greek 
Pythagorism  and  before  it  the  Hindoo  Sastras,  as  we  have  seen, 
whilst  turning  the  same  tenet  to  anti-suicidal  advantage,  never  ex- 
tended its  predicated  baneful  influence  to  the  posterity  of  the  slayer 
of  himself.  Indeed,  why  such  a superfluous  extension  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure and  punishment?  If  man  in  a measure  punishes,  as  it  were, 
by  legal  procedure  the  children  of  a suicide,  it  is  because,  among 
other  things,  he  is  finable  to  reach  with  his  punishments  the  suicide 
himself  who  has  escaped  all  earthly  jurisdiction;  but  God,  on*  the 
contrary,  has  the  transgressor  himself  forthwith  in  His  own  imme- 
diate power,  and,  consequently,  need  not  in  any  measure  transfer 
the  punishment  due  unto  him  to  those  who,  having  done  no  ill,  de- 
serve rather  pity  than  visitation.  Nevertheless,  if  Josephus  had  any 
thought  at  all  in  connexion  with  this  hopelessly  obscure  or  utterly 
absurd  passage,  we  cannot  but  assume  that  he  really  was  alluding 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  though  Michaelis  prefers  be- 
lieving that  our  Jewish  philosopher  rather  meant  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  merely  circumvested  it  with  Gentile  phraseology  that 
it  might  commend  itself  to  his  Greek  readers,  or,  at  least,  not  appear 
ridiculous  to  them,  and  also  render  his  nation  ridiculous  in  their  sight. 
But,  what  genuine  light  does  Michaelis’  hypothesis  afford?  None 
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ftftt  I can  see*  The  entire  matter  simply  remains  as  dark  as  ever^ 
Moreover,  the  Jewish  sects  in  the  time  of  Josephus  and  Josephoa 
himself  with  his  half-digested  accommodations  made  such  a strange 
jumble  of  Greekism  and  Mosaism  and  other  isms  besides  that  it  la 
difficult,  nay,  impossible  to  state  or  discern  what  their  exact  position 
to  either  of  these  two  different  tenets,  howsoever  essentially  diffe- 
rent the  one  may  be  from  the  other,  really  was.  For  instance.  The 
Essence  indisputably  believed  in  the  pre-existence  of  the  human  soul 
hi  something  very  like  Pythagorico-Platonic  fashion;  at  least,  Por- 
phyry (de  abst.  lib.  IV,  c.  13)  says  of  them:  „for  this  opinion  was 
firmly  established  among  them,  that  their  bodies  were  indeed  cor- 
ruptible, and  that  the  matter  of  which  they  consisted  was  not  stable, 
bat  that  their  souls  were  immortal,  and  would  endure  ipr  ever,  and 
that,  proceeding  from  the  most  subtle  ether,  they  were  drawn  down 
by  a natural  flux,  and  complicated  with  bodies ; but  that,  when  they 
are  no  longer  detained  by  the  bonds  of  the  flesh , then,  as  if  libe- 
rated from  a long  slavery,  they  will  rejoice,  and  ascend  to  the  ce- 
lestial regions. u Not  dissimilarly  Philo  (in  various  passages,  e.  g, 
de  ling.  conf.  Mangey  I,  p.  416,  which  reference  I give  at  second 
band)  teaches  that  those  souls  which  after  the  completion  of  their 
earthly  career  still  feel  strong  incitements  to  inhabit  evil  bodies,  re- 
turn immediately  into  them ; but  those  which  are  weary  of  vain  life 
and  regard  the  body  as  a prison  or  tomb,  into  which  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  enclosed  only  from  love  of  knowledge,  quickly  rise 
into  the  Aether  and  dwell  there.  And  Josephus  him^Jf  seems  to 
have  entertained  some  kindred  view,  when  he  lays  (adv.  Apionem, 
II,  24) : rj  odpum  ifupoofiivrj  xaxonot&eT.  *)  Whereas,  now,  it 
seems  clear  from  the  above  quotation  that  e.  g.  the  Ess  ones  did  not 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body , I feel  pretty  sure  that  the 
Pharisees,  to  whom  Josephus  belonged  since  his  19th  year  (vide  de 
vita  sua,  c.  3),  did  not  believe  in  the  metempsychosis,  though  they 
evidently  believed  in  bodily  resurrection  for  the  just,  a belief  which 
certainly  had  never  existed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (cf.  Acts 
XVII,  32),  hut  which  (vide  what  we  have  said  in  §.  50)  had  gained 


. what  the  Kabbaliat*  affirm  about  the  existence  of  the  tenet  of 
tmamigration  among  the  Jews,  gilgul  haneacfaamoth , and  their  proof  of  it# 
C’  * Wiadom  VIII,  19,  20,  vide  Beer1!  ©ffW<, 

mn  4^  r°n"  Jtftanbencn  unfc  nodi  bcfh$cnbnt  ©cTUn  Ux  3ubw, 

H 134—130,  and  cf.  ibid.  1,  pp.  95,  130. 
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4 considerable  ground  in  later  Judaism , though  it  was  reserved  for 
Christianity  to  render  it  an  essential  feature  of  orthodox  faith  by 
laying  stress  upon  & g.  Christ’s  bodily  appearance  out  of  the  so* 
pulchre,  his  corporeal  ascension  into  heaven,  Paul’s  eloquent  reason* 
ings  (1  Cor.  XV),  and,  I may  add,  to  turn  it  to  impressive  and 
manifold  ethical  account,  even  for  express  anti-suicidal  purposes*  — 
If,  then,  as  St&udlin  in  his  bn  ©ittotlt^re  3tfu  casually 

remarks  (by  the  by,  he  translates:  „God  will  punish  the  fathers, 
who  sinned  against  themselves,  in  the  children"),  Pharisaic  germs 
may  be  recognized  in  this  same  oration  of  Josephus,  since  Josephus 
applies  the  words  91X000918  and  91X00093^  to  the  Pharisees  as  well 
as  to  the  Badducees  and  Essenes  (Antiq.  and  de  hello  Iud.  as  above 
quoted),  and  this  passage  be  one  of  such  germs,  we  should  oertainly 
have  to  think  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body;  but  — the  uuintel- 
legibility  of  the  assertion  still  remains,  nay,  if  that  were  possible, 
encreases. 


§.  55.  PHILO  (in  the  1st  cent.  p.  C.). 

The  reader  may  have  observed  that,  whenever  I have  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  this  Alexandrine  Jew  (who  has  the  merit  of  having 
developed  and  represented  Judaic  Hellenism  most  completely,  con- 
sistently, and  systematically,  as  far,  at  least,  as  consistency  and 
system  are  possible  in  such  an  amalgam  as  Ids  philosophy  was),  I 
have  done  so  with  that  species  of  backwardness  which  at  once  be-> 
trayed  that  I had  read  rather  about  his  writings  than  those  nume* 
rons  and  lengthy  writings  themselves,  which  latter,  indeed,  I hare 
only  so  far  skimmed  as  the  necessities  of  my  present  task  seemed 
absolutely  to  require,  and  dogmatics  or  metaphysics  evidently  enact 
a far  more  significant  part  in  his  works  than  ethics  to  which  latter, 
too,  a considerable  admixture  of  ascetidsm  and  mysticism  would 
appear  to  appertain,  so  that  even  Prof.  Gfrbrer’s  elaborate  treatment 
of  Philo  (in  the  first  and  second  part  of  his  Urgef<$i<$tt  bc$  S$ri* 
ftattyunte)  could  not  engage  my  interest  to  any  mentionable  extent, 
and  I gladly  availed  myself  of  the  briefest  manner  at  my  bidding 
to  ascertain  what  this  Jewish  Eclectic  thought  and  taught  about  our 
special  subject. 

On  consulting  Mangey’s  once  renowned,  but  now  by  sundry  Ger- 
man critics,  e.  g.  Creuzer,  often  castigated  edition  of  Philo’s  woxk% 
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my  attention  was  quickly  ri vetted  by  the  declaration  in  the  Index 
Xerum  thereto  appended  »suicidium  a Judaeis  astnutur  * , which  in 
Its  turn  directed  me  to  a somewhat  circumstantial  note  of  this  edi- 
tor’s1) in  which  he  refers  us  to  three  distinct  passages  which  in 
Philo  bear  upon  the  subject  of  self-destruction,  and  on  the  strength 
of  which  Mangey  expressly  affirms  „etiam  Philo  morem  se  interfi- 
ciendi  calculo  mo  comprobat“  One  of  these  passages,  viz.  that  in 
the  de  legatione  ad  Cajum,  is,  however,  merely  narrative,  and  does 
not  prove  anything  decisively  about  Philo’s  own  views:  we  shall 
quote  it  Anglic^  entire  in  a later  § of  this  Section,  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  the  practice  of  suicide  among  the  Jews.  But,  as  to 
the  two  other  passages,  the  one  in  the  treatise  de  execrationibns 
(tjtcov  — 5xovxeO  certainly  does  seem  pro-suicidal,  inasmuch  as 
Philo,  whilst  speaking  of  the  curse  of  poverty  and  dearth  and  of 
people’s  desire  to  prolong  their  lives  by  any  means  and  in  any  man- 
ner under  accumulated  and  encreasing  misfortunes,  expresses  his  opi- 
nion that  such  persons  manifestly  labor  under  insanity,  and  his  im- 
pression that  self-destruction  which  many  under  suchlike  circumstan- 
ces commit,  is  quite  the  contrary  of  an  insane  procedure.  The  other 
passage  (or,  rather,  series  of  passages,  vide  in  Mangey’s  edition 
vol.  II,  pp.  448,  454,  459,  463)  in  the  treatise  quod  omnis  probus 
liber  est  is,  if  certainly  less  direct,  yet,  perhaps,  still  more  decisive 
In  conveying  his  conviction  that  suicide  is  not  only  permissible,  but 
noble  and  laudable,  if  thereby  disgrace  may  be  avoided,  or  captivity 
escaped  from,  since  he,  when  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  the  exis- 
tence and  character  of  the  „wise  manu,  appeals  not  only  to  the 
Essenes  and  Therapeuts,  but  also  to  the  Gymnosophists,  admires  the 
deed  of  Ealanus,  reckons  Empedokles,  Zeno,  Kleanthes  (i.  e.  suici- 
des) among  the  holy  union  of  divine  men,  nay,  lets  the  well-known 
wholesale  suicide-tragedy  of  the  Xanthians  come  in,  as  something 
magnanimous  and  glorious,  for  his  sympathy  and  laudation.  Indeed’ 
as  the  very  superscription  and  theme  of  this  treatise  remind  of  os 
of  Stoicism,  so  the  ethical  spirit  which  therein  breathes  is  mainly 
and  essentially,  nay,  almost  entirely,  Stoical , a verdict  which  Zeller 
(in  his  already  quoted  investigation  into  the  development  of  philo- 
sophy among  the  Greeks,  vide  Zf).  Ill,  gtoeite  f)Slfte,  pp.  567,  586, 

*)  Vol.  II,  p.  430  in  the  treatise  de  execrationibas.  Since  Mangey’s  edi- 
tion is  in  most  English  public  libraries,  I need  not  transcribe  his  note. 
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591,  596,  642,  645,  648,  649)  inclines  to  extend  to  Philo’s  Ethics 
in  general. 

Strange,  therefore,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  DShne1)  should, 
without  any  heed  to  the  above  passages,  have  formed  a diametri- 
cally opposite  estimate  of  our  Jewish  Hellenist’s  position  to  suicide, 
I.  e.  should  strive  to  demonstrate  that,  though  suicide  would  appa- 
rently be  deserving  of  recommendation  according  to  Philo’s  views, 
he,  nevertheless,  cmsistently  rejects  it.  „One  might  easily  incline 
to  surmise  that,  if  Philo  had  been  himself  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  own  doctrine  that  the  beholding  of  God  is  the  summit 
of  all  felicity  and  that  complete  incorporeality  is  the  unavoidable 
condition  of  attaining  thereto,  he  must  have  regarded  suicide  with 
rather  favorable  eyes.  And,  yet  this  is  not  the  case.  He  rejects 
the  voluntary  tearing  asunder  of  the  tie  which  binds  man  unto  the 
body.  And,  taking  the  matter  accurately,  he  was  not  in  the  wrong 
even  according  to  his  own  principles. u Since  the  English  reader  is 
not  likely  to  be  in  possession  of  DMhne’s  work,  I will  subjoin  in 
the  original  words  his  somewhat  refiningly  put  and  rather  lengthy, 
but  still  in  their  way  interesting,  lucubrations  on  this  matter.  „3mar 
bon  bem  per f onlidjen  gortbefleben  bet  oernunftigen  ©eele 
felbfl  nad)  bent  SE o b c mar  et  fur  feben  gait  fibergeugt  unb 
e$  tear  aud)  fefn  9taum  fur  3twiffl  baran  in  fetnem  pbttofopbtftyn 
SffyrgebSubc,  tuejtyalb  fid)  auf  ®emeife  bafur  gar  nidjt  etn- 

lapt.  3Me  rernunftige  ©eele  mar,  trie  mir  fatten,  ttjrem  SB c fen 
na<$  rein  gottlid)  unb  mityin  mefentltd)  eben  fo  unoerganglid) , al$  e$ 
ba$  ttrgottlidje  felbfl  nur  (miner  fein  modjte.  9lud)  ^atte  biefe  ffirmabr 
erfl  juglei<b  mit  tbrem  befonbern  S3ortyanbenfetn  notbmenbig  eine  eigen* 
tbfimlid)e  SBefenbeit  erbatten,  bte  fie  auf  ber  anbern  ©eite  eben  fo 
befHntmt  ton  bem  Urgottlicben  au$fd)teb,  ba$  emig  obne  irgenb  eine  93e- 
fdjaffenbeit  gu  benfen  mar,  fo  bafj  nur  bie  menf<bltcb=f6rperlofen  ©erfen 
bet  SSerjlorbenen,  menu  fie  in  biefent  3«Ponbe  blieben,  al$  reine  ©eifler, 
b*  b*  }*  bem  SWafje  ibrer  SReiniguug  al$  fiuftgeifier  ober  al$  roll* 
fontmen  forpetXofe  ©eelen  erfebeinen  mufjten,  bie  bann  naturlid)  ungleidj 
leister  al$  bie  SPlenfdjen  bei  i^reit  belafllgenben  Jtorpern  ober  fogar  ibrer 
•Jtatur  na<b  unb  mitbin  emig  ®ott  febauten.  Unb  aOe  biefe  golgcrmtgen 

*)  In  the  work  I have  quoted  in  §•  49,  ibid,  erfte  2(6  twitting,  pp.  330— 33$. 
HU  references  and  notes  are  much  more  copious  than  hU  text  itself;  but  I 
shall  omit  them , since  they  have  appeared  to  me,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
inore  o r.  Ies*  over-strained  and  far-fetched. 
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mxbcn  mt$  t>on  $$tlo  aid  bit  fcfoigen  amfatmt  tmb  tint  in  3Ba$t$eit 
voUfommenc  (b.  $.  baucmbc)  ©eligfclt  etfi  in  einem  ffiitftfgcn  £>afdm 
mogli<$  gebadjt.  Stbod)  empfafcl  ex  ben  ©elbfhnotb  nidjtdbeftomcntgfr 
tcbudtoegd ; benn  bad  3«trif en  be 9 SBanbcd,  meldjcd  {efct  ©ceU 

unb  Stixpex  ntrbanb,  tofirbe  bad  gcijligc  Saab,  mit  feeldpm  \exvt  an 
bitfen  gefeffelt  fear,  nod)  nidjt  jertrcnnt  $aben.  Entered  toot  blof  bamt 
mogltd),  lotnn  bet  ©eift  in  aflat  8agat  bed  irbtfd)en  Sebend  bit  fo xpct* 
lichen  SBerfraltnlffe  tauten  gelernt  $atte  unb  fo  feint  8itbe  ju  tyttett,  tie 
tyn  in  fold)c  gefu^rt  $attc  ober  bit  fid)  bod)  in  bem  irbif$en  Seben  mit 
Stotyfeenbtgfett  an  tyn  anfc&lofl,  burd)  unb  burd)  crtbbctfear.  ©in  fret* 
totfliged  Sodretfien  ober  tin  9iad)geben  an  tin  augatbli<flid)fd  SDWfbr$agm 
fiber  fene  93er^altnijfe  $atte  jene  ©etfiedbilbung  oieQei^t  eben  fo  uimott* 
enbet  gelaffat,  aid  ein  frrifetfllger  unb  oft  gefibter  Umgang  mit  best 
@inn(i<$en,  unb  bit  nid)t  aufgegebene  glebe  )n  bem  ©ImtUdjen  fefirbe 
tyn  immer  feieber  in  a^nli^er  JBeife  feie  bie  fiuftgetfter  )u  neuen  noty* 
feenbtgen  Seru^ruttgen  mit  bet  ©intteitfeeU  Ijlngeriffen  $aben."  Wo 
should,  then,  have  here  only  a sort  of  repetition  of  what  we  found 
in  Pythagoras  and  Sokrates,  Plotinus  and  Macrobias.  But,  perhaps, 
Mangey’s  and  Dfihne’s  dicta  are  not  by  any  means  so  irrecondleable 
one  with  the  other  as  they  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be,  each 
of  these  writers  having  one-sidedly  allowed  his  glance  to  be  fettered 
to  a separate  set  of  passages.  Philo,  like  e.  g.  Sokrates  in  the 
Phaedo  and  Cicero  in  the  somnium  Scipionis,  may  have  disapproved 
of  suicide  for  the  mere  mystically  metaphysical  purpose  of  escaping 
prematurely  into  etherial  beatitude,  and  yet,  like  e.  g.  Plotinus, 
have  considered  it  lawful  and  rational,  if  employed  as  a means  for 
self-  deliverance  from  real  and  physical  sufferings  and  misfortunes. 
Or,  if  the  reader  should  prefer  another  mode  of  getting  ont  of  this 
difficulty,  we  might  not  unsafely  say:  the  eclectic  Jewish  philoso- 
pher, like  the  eclectic  Roman  orator,  was  not  exactly  clear  within 
himself  about  the  matter;  for  the  leaning  upon  Pythagorlsm  and 
Stoicism  at  one  and  the  same  time  could  scarcely  yield  real  unity 
of  moral  views,  if  we  even  leave  Mosaism  and  other  Orientalisms 
quite  out  of  the  question. 

Before  quitting  Philo,  one  whim  of  his  (vide  DKhne,  jfeeite  9btyctt» 
p.  3,  Slum.  4,  where  we  are  referred  to  p.  164  of  de  eo,  quod 
deter,  pot.  ins.  soleat)  deserves  notification  as  an  exegetical  curio- 
sum  or,  speaking  more  accurately,  an  historical  coup  de  force.  Being 
anxious  to  prove  that  evil  committed  inevitably  recoils  upon  the 
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actor  himself,  he  coolly  makes  the  Genesis  (cep.  IV,  8)  record  that 
Gain  slew  himself,  not  having  hesitated  to  alter  afruov  in  the  passage 
* Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  Mm“  into  £a<st6rJII 

§.  56.  TALMUDISM  AND  RABBINISM. 

Except  and  beyond  referring  the  reader  to  such  brief  special 
quotations  as  I have  incidentally  introduced  in  §.  47  from  Maimo- 
aides,  Nachmanides,  Jarcbi  (and  the  Talmud),  and  also  to  such  ge- 
neral annotations  as  I brought  forward  from  Calmet  and  Grottos  in 
$$•  10,  52,  I have  very  little  to  communicate  in  this  present  % 
and,  unless  I be  much  mistaken,  nobody  else  would  find  aught  else 
that  could  call  for  or  deserve  communication. 

Josephus,  when  speaking  of  the  distinctive  differences  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  informs  us  (Antiq.  lib.  XVIII,  ubi 
supra)  to  the  following  effect.  The  Pharisees  have  given  to  the  people 
many  prescriptions  from  »the  tradition  of  the  elders a (vide  also  Matth. 
XV,  2 — 6 and  Mark  VII,  3)  or  fathers  which  are  not  written  in 
the  laws  of  Moses,  and  which  the  Sadducees  therefore  reject,  main- 
taining that  only  the  written  laws,  not  those  out  of  the  tradition  of 
the  fathers,  ought  to  be  observed.  And  abont  this  matter  the  latter 
have  many  disputes  and  great  contentions  with  the  former.  But, 
the  Sadducees  have  only  the  rieh  on  their  side;  the  multitude  fol- 
lows the  Pharisees.  — I am  not  positive,  whether  most  or  many 
of  suchlike  traditions  were  by  them  really  referred  to  Moses  who  is 
said  to  have  received  them  orally  on  Monnt  Sinai,  as  I have  also 
found  stated ; but  Jewish  historians  inform  us  — here  again,  I pre- 
sume, the  dates  given  by  them  are  more  or  less  subject  to  cri- 
ticism — that,  whereas  the  Sadducees  &c.  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era  became  extinct,  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  in 
the  person  of  the  great  teacher  or  saint,  Jehuda  Hanasi,  managed 
in  the  2nd  cent  p.  €.  to  collect  in  six  books  what  was  most  im- 
portant of  aU  traditions  op  to  that  time,  the  apophthegms  and  doc- 
trines of  the  sages,  their  various  opinions  and  judgments,  and  thus 
to  ensure  national  authority  in  written  form  to  what  had  until  then 
been  propagated  only  orally  as  law  by  instruction  and  tradition  from 
teachers  to  pupils.  These  six  books  am  called  the  Misehnah  (doc- 
trine?), and  they  In  their  turn  gave  birth,  in  the  4th  and  5th  cen- 
turies, to  the  Talmuds  (expositions  ?),  first  te  that  of  Jerusalem  through 
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R.  Jocbanan,  and  then  to  that  of  Babylon  through  RE.  Abina  and 
Aschi,  these  same  Talmudim  being  the  result  of  the  circumstance 
that  from  the  2nd  to  the  5th  cent,  the  Mischnah  had  been  taught 
in  all  the  flourishing  schools  of  the  Rabbis,  its  contents  explained, 
and  cases  not  therein  adduced,  by  argumentation  deduced  from  it 
At  all  events,  the  said  Mischnah  and  twofold  Talmud  constitute  the 
basis  of  modern  pbarisaic  Judaism. 

A query  I put  to  that  Rabbinical  scholar  whose  oral  communication 
about  Maimonides  I alluded  to  in  §.  47,  whether  to  his  knowledge 
in  the  Mischnah  aught  anti-suicidal  was  contained,  induced  him  to 
direct  my  attention  to  a passage  I shall  presently  quote  and  which 
he  himself  considered,  no  doubt,  in  keeping  with  Rabbinical  teaching 
in  general,  as  inferentially  anti-suicidal.  Having  been  since  then 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a (somewhat  antiquated)  German  ver- 
sion of  the  whole  Mischnah,  I have  myself  read , despite  the  wretch- 
edly mindless  and  heartless  nature  of  much  of  what  it  contains 
under  the  name  of  ethical  instruction  and  guidance,  so  carefully 
therein  as  to  become  convinced  that  suicide  is  in  it  not  interdicted  at 
all,  but  also  not  vindicated,  i.  e.  in  no  wise  specifically  discussed. 
Much,  however,  of  what  is  best  in  an  ethical  point  of  view  stands 
under  the  names  of  Hillel  and  dozens  of  others  in  that  portion  in 
which  the  said  passage  occurs  *)  which  in  a re-translation  shall  here 
find  a place  as  one  of  the  choicer  specimens  — it  is  ascribed  to 
R.  Elieser  Hakkappar  — of  suchlike  logical  skill  and  eastern  magni- 
loquence. „ Those  who  are  born,  are  born  unto  death;  and  those 
who  die,  are  destined  to  become  alive  again.  Those  who  live,  are 
destined  to  be  judged,  to  learn,  and  to  proclaim,  and  to  experience 
that  he,  God,  the  Maker,  is  the  Creator,  the  Omniscient,  the  Judge, 
the  Plaintiff,  and  once  shall  judge.  Praised  be  he;  for  before  Him 
there  is  no  crookedness  and  no  oblivionsness ; He  has  no  respect 
unto  persons,  and  takes  no  bribe ; for  everything  is  His.  But,  know 
that  everything  is  taken  into  account.  Do  not  let  wicked  desire 
render  thee  confident  that  the  grave  will  be  thy  asylum.  Thou  art 
formed  against  thy  will;  against  thy  will  thou  hast  been  born, 
against  thy  will  thou  livest,  and  against  thy  will  thou  dieet;  and 
against  thy  will  thou  wilt  be  obliged  to  give  account  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  the  king  of  kings,  the  adorable  God.“ 

*)  Rue  fptfi<$e  bet  ©diet  (ni3fc$  IV.  IV,  p.  286  of  Rtbe’s 

ttebcrfefcung.  v : 
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Of  course,  the  supposed  anti -suicidal  element  of  this  passage 
would  consist  in  the  declaration  that  „man  lives  against  his  will46, 
i.  e.  though  he,  if  in  great  distress  or  misery,  should  wish  to  die; 
and  that  „he  dies  against  his  will44,  i.  e.  therefore,  must  be  pre- 
sumed not  to  die  by  his  own  deed  according  to  his  own  choice  of 
season  and  manner.  But,  what  might  not  be  proved  after  this  fashion  ? 
Also  upon  words  one  must  not  lay  a burden  more  heavy  than  their 
nature  is  calculated  to  bear.  We,  therefore say  that  there  is  not 
here,  as  there  certainly  is  in  that  passage  of  the  Talmud  to  which 
allusion  was  made  in  §.  47,  necessarily  even  an  admission  of  the 
wrong  of  self-destruction,  nor  aught  like  a universally  applicable  and 
clear  argument  or  statement  of  any  kind;  for  it  is  as  little  true  that 
all  men  die  against  their  will  (cf.  $.  49)  as  it  is  true  that  they  live 
against  their  will,  and,  moreover,  what  the  generality  of  people  do 
cannot  be  said  to  constitute  exactly  a law  binding  upon  every  per- 
son in  even  exceptional  cases. 

Among  the  later  Rabbinical  records  there  is  one  which,  fondly 
treasured  up  by  the  Jews  as  a signal  testimony  to  the  true  piety  of 
Jewish  women,  1 will  not  omit  to  mention,  merely  requesting  the 
reader  to  compare  with  it  sundry  similar  narratives  which  will  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  more  especial  notice,  when  we  are  discussing 
the  opinions  of  the  Church  Fathers  on  suicide  from  the  identical 
noble,  even  if  mistaken,  motive.  In  the  10th  cent,  of  our  era, 
thus  Jost  in  his  abbreviated  work1)  relates,  four  rabhis,  Huschiel, 
Mose,  Schemarja  and  an  unnamed  one,  whilst  travelling  from  the 
East  to  Spain,  on  their  voyage  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates  who 
sold  them  into  different  countries.  Also  the  wife  of  Mose,  who 
subsequently  became  very  celebrated  at  Cordova,  was  in  the  vessel, 
and,  in  order  to  make  her  escape  from  the  inevitable  importunities 
of  the  pirate,  ended  her  life  by  a leap  into  the  sea,  after  her  hus- 
band, in  reply  to  her  interrogation,  had  assured  her  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  I have  little  hesitation  about  assuming,  from  the 
tone  in  which  this  incident  is  related,  that  Rabbinism  approves  of 
suicide  for  the  purpose  at  issue.  And,  we  have  Eisenmenger’s  po- 
sitive assurance  (in  the  already  quoted  work,  2$.  n,  pp.  983 — 986) 
that  the  mediaeval  Rabbis  approved  of  those  wholesale  self-butcheries 
vhich  were  so  frequent  among  the  Jews  during  the  persecutions  in 


0 fcUgtmiiat  Bolt*#,  1833,  ®*.  IL  p.  246, 
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the  Middle  Ages  (vide  the  last  § of  this  Sect.);  for,  in  one  of  the 
Rabbinical  writings  the  narrative  of  such  an  event  is  concluded  with  the 
following  words.  „The  merit  of  these  and  suchlike  saints  shall  stand 
before  the  generations  of  Israel  wheresoever  these  may  be.  Amen.* 
Coming,  finally,  to  our  own  times,  it  bae  appeared  to  me  tlkat 
we  may  and  must  take  for  granted  that  orthodox  modem  Jewish 
Rabbis  condemn  suicide  as  unconditionally,  though,  perhaps,  not  so 
emphatically  — for  deep  soulfalnees  and  enthusiastic  glow  of  any 
sort  do  not  appertain  to  their  Ethics  in  general  — as  the  genera- 
lity of  modem  Christian  Moralists  have  done.  Among  the  latter 
there  are  exceptions,  as  we  shall  learn  in  the  next  Section;  but  I 
doubt  much,  whether  there  be  any  among  the  former;  for  among 
them  in  general  there  exist  apparently  a stereotypeness  and  petri- 
fiedness which  are  more  or  less  the  natural  and  necessary  charac- 
teristics of  a dead  Religion  to  whteh  a mere  show  of  vitality  in 
afforded  by  some  such  processes  as  Thomas  Carlyle  would,  haply, 
style  galvanic.  It  may  be  that  such  cases  as  that  of  e.  g.  Rads 
would,  if  pointedly  put  as  questions,  still  he  pronounced  rather 
jewels  than  flaws  in  the  diadem  of  ancestral  Jewish  religions  story ; 
but  not  being  aware  that  any  system  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  all 
has  been  penned  in  our  own  days  by  a Jew  as  Jew,  I will  take 
the  only  sort  of  substitute  at  my  bidding,  a Catechism  designed  by 
a Rabbi  for  the  religious  instruction  of  Jewish  children,  and  make 
U serve  us  in  lieu.1)  Q.  „Why  is  suicide  a great  sin?a  A.  „ Be- 
cause we  thereby  rebel  against  our  God , lose  tbe  opportunity  of 
becoming  constantly  more  perfect  and  of  attaining  to  om  destination, 
withdraw  from  our  fellow -men  what  of  good  we  might  still  do, 
and  inflict  great  grief  upon  our  relatives  and  connexions. 44  Thus 
tun  Question  and  Answer  in  genuine  catechetical  form,  nor  can  we 
object  to  either.  Strange,  however,  it  appeared  te  me  that,  whe- 
reas every  other  religious  or  ethical  principle  or  precept  in  this  same 
Catechism  is  supported  by  references  to  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or,  te  sayings  of  the  Tahnudfeai  Sages , the  above  argumen- 
tative reply  is  left  both  unconfirmed  and  unenforced  by  authorities 
of  any  sort.  May  wa,  then,  not  venture  to  suggest  that  in  the 
said  brief  and  dry  reply,  most  true  ae  far  as  it  goes,  the  influence 
of  cbUanlly  of  tho  most  comsonptoco  hind  ud  in  its  bunt 
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formafism  is  to  some  extent  discernible?  For,  In  our  own  days 
in  the  various  Christianized  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  Germany 
more  especially,  as  two  thousand  years  ago  in  Gentile  Alexandria, 
the  Jews  neither  do  nor  can  remain  entirely  unaffected  by  the  in- 
fluences  of  a religious  and  philosophical  civilization  very  different 
from,  and  far  superior  to,  their  own,  as  little  as  they  do  or  can 
avoid  acquiring  and  adopting  living  and  cultivated  Occidental  lan- 
guages beside,  and  even  prior  to,  their  entombed  Hebrew  and  their 
Rabbinical  jargon.  Whilst  still  remaining  obstinately  faithful,  no- 
minally and  formally  at  least,  to  the  creed  of  their  forefathers, 
they  at  the  same  time  do  not  scruple,  where  need  is,  to  modify 
and  accommodate  it,  In  a great  degree  at  least,  by  and  to  the  cul- 
ture, the  attainments  and  the  speculations  with  which  they  see 
themselves  placed  in  such  unavoidably  close  contact,  and  the  value 
of  which  in  sundry  respects,  though  utterly  at  variance  with  their  own 
religion  and  literature,  they,  mentally  acute  and  worldlily  interested 
as  they  are,  can  scarcely  fail  to  discern,  appreciate,  and  turn  to 
manifold  account.  Here  we,  then,  close  this  §,  but  not  as  yet  this 
Chapter,  since  I deem  it  my  duty  as  historian  to  introduce,  after 
the  above  somewhat  vague  generalities,  to  the  reader’s  especial  no- 
tice three  more  or  less  celebrated  modern  Jewish  philosophical 
thinkers  who  have  proceeded,  each  independently  of  both  Mosaism 
and  Rabbinism,  in  the  treatment  of  our  question. 


§.  57.  SPINOZA  (f  1677). 

It  is  true,  Spinoza,  though  bom  and  educated  as  Jew,  had  ceased 
to  be  one,  ere  he  became,  or  could  have  become,  the  originator  of 
that  system  of  modern  speculative  Pantheism  about  the  bearing  of 
which  upon  our  topic  we  shall  in  this  § have  to  say  some  little. 
But,  inasmuch  as  he  never  either  openly  or  covertly  belonged  to 
the  Christian  community,  and  rather  contented  himself  with  being 
simply,  as  it  were,  the  first  disciple  of  his  own,  in  a veiy  great 
measure  at  least,  self-created  faith,  we  may  most  fitly,  as  I think, 
assign  to  his  teachings  a place  in  this  Chapter.  — — 

I ean  imagine  this  Amsterdam  Israelite  of  ours , when  boy  or 
youth,  reading  in  the  Hebrew  roll  of  the  sacred  literature  of  his  people 
yon  Alpha  „berischiih  bara  Elohim  haschamajim  vehaares*,  and 
then  asking  the  longer  the  more:  what  and  where  was  die  begin* 
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ning?  who  and  where  is  God?  And,  when  he  enquired  of  this 
same  heaven  and  this  same  earth,  the  stars  shone  on  in  their  ap- 
pointed tracks,  and  the  oceans  ceased  not  to  roll,  and  the  winds 
blew  and  the  clouds  drifted,  and  the  seasons  continued  to  do  their 
wise  and  fruitful  work,  as  in  kindness  and  peace,  so  in  wrath  and 
destruction;  yet,  they  did  not  satisfactorily  answer  his  eager  ques- 
tion, but  bid  him  seek  for  a reply  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  mind, 
in  the  silence  of  his  own  heart.  It  was  the  problem  of  problems 
he  had  proposed  unto  himself  to  solve,  even  that  problem  the  va- 
ried attempts  at  whose  solution  had  given  birth  to  all  Religions, 
Philosophies,  Politics,  each  School  exclaiming  its  self-congratulatory 
sopuptct,  whether  it  guessed  at  every  known  element,  separately  or 
unitedly,  or  fixed  upon  the  most  abstract  and  vague  word  „tbe 
Being*,  or,  crowded  figurative  and  mystical  epithets  upon  each  other 
unto  boundless  height,  or,  gave  the  oracular  definition  „I  am  that 
J am*,  or,  solemnly  declared  „God  is  a Spirit*,  and  each  School 
quarrelling  and  warfaring  with  the  other  about  its  having  disco- 
vered and  possessed  itself  of  the  right  and  true  solution.  For  my 
own  part,  I know  nought  of  these  things;  for,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
though  modern  science  in  its  palmy  glory  can  measure  starry  distances, 
and  compute  the  earth’s  strata,  and  classify  animals  and  plants  with 
wondrous  skill  and  approximate  certainty,  no  Mortal  of  any  dime 
or  any  age  ever  could  or  ever  will  tell  his  fellow-mortal  who  and 
what  God  is.  Greater  than  the  Ionians,  Plato,  the  Neo  Platonists, 
and  Moses,  to  whom  allusion  was  above  made,  is  unquestionably 
Jesus,  and  wiser  and  better  than  their  definings  is  his  (John  IV,  24), 
and  each  of  us,  his  followers,  will,  if  I mistake  not,  arrive  at  some- 
thing like  a clear  comprehension  and  a deep  consciousness  of  what 
he  uttered  by  those  mighty  words  in  the  measure  in  which  we  are 
or  become  like  unto  him  in  spiritual  earnestness  and  practical  de- 
votedness, i.  e.  in  which  we  belong  to  the  number  of  those  „that 
worship  Him  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth.*  Or,  is  it  not  even  thus? 
Whatsoever  is  purest,  wisest,  noblest,  holiest  in  the  collective  human 
soul,  all  its  pneumatic  forces  and  all  its  everlasting  longings,  when 
expanded  into  infinitude,  united  into  a totality,  reflected  on,  inferred 
from,  would  not  each  individual  human  soul  fain  call  — God?  Is 
not  the  Infinite  Totality,  the  Personification  of  the  Essence  of  thought, 
love,  wisdom;  holiness,  power,  0 reader,  thy  God  and  mine?  Do 
we  not  seek  and  find  duty,  law,  happiness,  religion  in  approaching. 
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ever  nearer  and  nearer  resemblance  unto  our  thus  sought  and  thus 
found  Personal  God?  Does  not  all  true  piety  beckon  us  onwards 
towards  such  resemblance,  and  is  not  all  true  salvation  the  utmost 
possible  realization  of  such  resemblance? 

Yet,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  If  our  hearts  have  thus,  as 
it  were,  incarnated  and  personified  God  unto  themselves  as  Maker 
of  all  that  is,  as  the  universal  Spirit  that  preserves,  rules,  watches 
over  the  worlds,  as  the  great  Father  and  Judge  who  by  his  Provi- 
dence here  and  hereafter  trains  and  draws  in  mercy  and  in  justice 
through  recompenses  and  through  punishments  our  race  unto  what 
is  wisest  and  noblest:  it  is  well  for  us,  and  is  enough.  Our  hearts 
have  thereby  satisfied  their  deepest  longings,  their  sweetest  hopings, 
their  holiest  aspirings,  and  we  have  learnt  watchfully  to  brave  the 
tempests  of  passion,  to  resign  humbly  and  meekly  the  objects  of  our 
love  to  the  grave,  and  heroically  to  snatch  the  poison  out  of  the 
arrow  of  death;  but  — have  our  minds  therefore  and  thereby  de- 
fined the  Being  of  God?  I pray  thee,  thoughtful  fellow-man:  when 
the  night  cometh  with  her  silence  and  her  solitude,  and  we  listen 
to  the  voice  of  our  deep  innermost  thinking,  can  we  really  render 
account  unto  them  of  what  we  so  readily  call  our  „personal“  God? 
When  we  attempt  it,  does  not  a feeling  of  vagueness,  loneliness, 
lostness  overcome  us,  all  sensuous  limits,  conditions,  forms  vanishing 
before  the  Infinite,  and,  whilst  our  hearts’  strong  love  inclines  and 
gravitates  towards  the  One  central  point  of  Divine  Personality,  do 
not  our  minds  in  their  weakness  shrink,  shrivel,  sink,  and  is  not 
this  the  final  point:  that  we  would  believe,  but  cannot  descry,  the 
Spot  of  Light  in  the  environing  darkness?  — „@rau  ifl  aOc  2tyeo* 
tip,  unb  grun  bed  fiebend  golbnet  33aum."  These  words  are  relevant 
and  true  here  too,  only  — not  in  their  Mephistophelean  sense.  Still 
truer  and  more  relevant,  however,  are  here  Faust’s  words: 


„wer  barf  fageit : 

Sty  fltowb*  an 

SWaglt  ^prteftcr  obex  SBeife  frafjen, 

Unb  tyre  Stntwort  ftyeint  nur  ©pott 

Ueber  ben  grager  ju  feln  

Sffier  barf  tyn  nennen? 

Unb  wer  befennen: 

Sty  fltaub*  an  tyn? 
ffier  empftnben 
Unb  fity  untewinben, 
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3u  fagnt:  id}  elan*’  tyn  ntyt? 

C$  fagen’S  offer  Drtcn 
Side  $erjcn  untct  bent  $tmmtifd}en  SEa^e, 

St be*  in  fetner  ©pradje; 

©arum  nid)t  id)  in  ber  metnen?" 

Before  as,  then,  stands  a man  who  „said  it  in  his  own  language** ; 
and  he,  too,  had  and  has  a right  to  be  heard. 

If  ever  any  one  richly  gifted  human  being  since  the  days  of 
e.  g.  Sokrates  and  Epiktetos,  not  to  mention  a far  more  sacred  name, 
allowed  his  character  and  his  thinking  not  only  to  operate  one  upon 
the  other,  bat  to  become  absorbed  one  into  the  other,  it  was  Spi- 
noza; and  we  may,  perhaps,  affirm  that  it  lay  and  lies  in  the  very 
nature  and  tenor  of  his  peculiar  , system  of  thought  more  than  in 
those  of  any  other  ancient  or  modem  speculative  system  that  It 
should  emanate  from  and  issue  into  the  identity  and  ideality  of  ac- 
tion and  belief,  of  being  and  thinking.  But,  be  this  as  it  may9 
none  among  us,  howsoever  ignorant  he  should  be  of  Spinoza’s  Sy- 
stem , and  though  he  should  never  have  pondered  or  even  perused 
a single  page  of  Spinoza’s  writings,  can  fail  to  know  that  his  Pan- 
theism has  pretty  frequently,  nay,  almost  universally,  been  pronoun- 
ced = Atheism  in  the  very  worst  sense  of  this  fearful  term.  Three 
tilings  seem  here  to  offer  themselves  to  us  as  passing  remarks,  ere 
we  proceed  to  our  specific  topic.  Firstly.  I for  one  have  marvel- 
lously little  reverence  for  the  charge  of  Atheism  in  abstracto  or  in 
concreto,  unless  all  the  counts  on  which  it  is  made,  and  all  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests,  be  placed  clearly  and  fully  before  me; 
for  I well  know  that  old  women  of  both  sexes  e.  g.  now-a-days  in 
England  occasionally  call  a man  an  Atheist,  because  he  does  not 
go  regularly  to  a place  of  worship,  or  care  a straw  about  the  Rev. 
X.  Y.  Z.’b  controversial  and  proselytizing  sermons  and  missions,  and 
believes  Christianity  to  be  above  petty  priestly  squabblings  of  any 
sort  Strong  words  are  cheap;  any  Dictionary  supplies  them  to  an 
indefinite  extent;  and  the  more  people  are  veriest  pygmies  in  intel- 
lect and  genuine  culture  and  mere  caterers  for  most  vulgar  popu- 
larity, the  more  they  incline  to  settle  a system  and  put  down  a 
philosopher  by  slashing  epithets  of  stigmatizing  abuse,  such  as  In- 
fidel, Freethinker,  AtheiBt,  &c.  Let  us  remember  that,  for 
the  French  historian  Beaucaire  (vide  Raumer’s  @ef<$i($te  (Suropod, 
8*  n,  p«  200)  called  Hospital,  the  most  virtuous  and  religious  man 
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in  France  during  the  rule  of  Maria  de  Medici,  an  Atheist,  and  that 
Johann  Gottlieb  Fiohte,  personally,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  far  the 
most  truly  earnest  and  noble  thinker  and  man  among  all  modem 
German  philosophers,  was  in  the  first  decennary  of  the  present  oea* 
tury  deposed  from  bis  Professorship  in  Jona  on  account  pi  his  Atheism, 
albeit  the  same  man  soon  afterwards,  with  the  same  „ breathing 
thoughts**  and  „ burning  words**  of  his,  became  at  Berlin  one  of  the 
immortal  moral  guides  and  religious  heralds  unto  Prussia  and  Ger* 
many,  and  remains  so  still,  and,  i f I mistake  not,  ever  mast  so  re* 
main.  And,  also  the  man  Spinoaa  was  verily  of  such  sort  that  most 
of  our  Protestant  saintly  ministers  of  the  Gospel  no  less  than  most 
of  the  canonised  luminaries  of  the  Catholic  ohurch  might  blush  and 
„hide  their  diminished  heads**,  when  their  career  is  compared  with, 
and  measured  by,  that  inflexible  integrity,  that  retiring  humility,  that 
stainless  simplicity,  that  heroic  resignation  which  marked  and  sign** 
lised  the  brief,  but  tried,  sojourn  of  Benedict  de  Spinosa  on  this 
our  earth.  Aye,  whatever  Jean  Colero,  yon  orthodox  elergyman  who, 
having  lived  in  the  same  bouse  with  Spinosa  and  having,  therefore, 
had  every  opportunity  of  knowing  everything  about  him,  might  think 
of  his  speculative  system,  to  which  he  was  so  virulent  a foe  that 
he  can  discover  in  his  very  features  the  marks  of  the  beast  („sig- 
num  reprobationis  in  vultu**),  and  thinks  that  bis  name  ought  to 
have  been  not  Baruch  or  Benedictus,  i.  e.  the  blessed,  but  Maledlo- 
tus,  i.  e.  the  accursed,  he,  this  same  reverend  physiognomist  and 
punster,  was  obliged,  when  he  turned  Spinosa’s  earliest  biographer,  *) 
to  admit,  for  veracity’s  sake,  that  our  Pantheist’s  whole  charaotet 
and  life  were  a master-piece  of  Christian  morality,  a well-spring  of 
genuine  edification,  if  judged  of  even  by  St.  Paul’s  test  (Gal.  V,  M) 
of  „the  fruits  of  the  spirit**  It  is  even  thus,  gentle  reader:  deny 
it,  sealous  bigot,  if  thou  dare.  And,  if  thou  must  needs  think  of 
the  Judgment  eUcwher*,  I will  not  hesitate  to  suggest  to  thee  that, 
perchance,  many  a man  here  branded  as  Atheist,  will  walk  on, 
leaving  many  a man  revered  here  as  Tbeist  far  behind,  even  into 
the  proximity  and  presence  of  the  Most  Holy,  and,  Booming  the 

2)46  Mtn  bf*  $cncb.  pen  ©ptneja  au*  bentn  ®$ri$cn  btefrt  btmfftitttt 
fficlt*©elfcn«  unb  bern  Seugnfg  ntcter  gtaubwurbtgcn  *Perfencn,  bit  t$n  befenbcrS 
gctannt  $abtn,  gcjegen  unb  befarieben.  Thus  the  title  of  the  German  version, 
published  anno  1736,  of  the  French  original,  published  anno  1706,  of  this 
now  somewhat  rare  little  book,  — Lewes'  Life  of  fipiaoia  in  vol.  IL,  series  I 
of  his  Biographical  History  cf  Philosophy,  is  prettily  dene. 
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world’s  scorn,  thoughtfully  blushing  from  humility,  and  pityingly  for- 
giving his  revilers,  take  his  own  appointed  place  in  the  innermost 
Sanctuary  of  the  Divine!  — Secondly.  Nevertheless,  haply,  Spinoza 
was  theoretically  a veritable  Atheist,  if  we  analyze  his  teachings 
closely  and  push  them  to  their  legitimate  consequences?  We  will 
listen  to  some  little  of  what  he  himself  says.  In  that  work  of  his 
in  which  his  thoughts  on  suicide  are  contained  we  read  concerning 
God  e.  g.  what  follows.  *)  „Per  Deum  intelligo  ens  absolute  infi- 
nitum, hoc  est,  substantiam  constantem  infinitis  attributis,  quorum 
unumquodque  aeternam  et  infinitam  essentiam  exprim  it. a — „Deu% 
aive  substantia  constans  infinitis  attributis,  quorum  unumquodque  ae- 
ternam et  infinitam  essentiam  exprimit,  necessario  existit.u  — „Hia 
Dei  (thus  he  sums  up  his  arguments  about  God  as  contained  in  the 
first  part  of  his  Ethics)  naturam  ejusque  proprietatis  explicui,  ut, 
quod  necessario  existat;  quod  sit  unicus;  quod  ex  sola  suae  naturae 
necessitate  sit  et  agat ; quod  sit  omnium  rerum  causa  libera  et  quo- 
modo;  quod  omnia  in  Deo  sint  et  ab  ipso  ita  pendeant,  ut  sine  ipso 
nec  esse,  nec  concipi  possint;  et  denique  quod  omnia  a Deo  faerint 
praedeterminata,  non  quidem  ex  libertate  voluntatis,  sive  absolute 
beneplacito,  sod  ex  absoluta  Dei  natura,  sive  infinita  potential  — 
„Cogitatio  attributum  est,  sive  Deus  est  res  cogitans/c  — „Extensio 
attributum  Dei  est,  sive  Deus  est  res  external  More  explicit  and 
intelligible,  not  to  say  popular,  however,  the  following  passage  in 
one  of  his  epistles?)  to  his  friend  and  correspondent  Oldenburg  may 
appear.  Having  admitted  that  he  has  quite  a different  view  of  God 
and  Nature  from  that  usually  put  forth  by  modern  Christians  (Neo- 
terici  Christiani) , he  proceeds  thus.  „Deum  enim  rerum  omnium 
causam  immanentem , ut  ajunt,  non  vero  transeuntem  statuo.  Omnia, 
inquam,  in  Deo  esse  et  in  Deo  moveri  cum  Paulo  affirmo  et  forte 
etiam  cum  omnibus  antiquis  Philosophic,  licet  alio  modo;  et  aude- 
rem  etiam  dicere,  cum  antiquis  omnibus  Hebraeis,  quantum  ex  qui- 
busdam  traditionibus,  tametsi  multis  modis  adulteratis,  coiyicere  licet* 
Dare  we,  then,  say  that  Spinoza  intended  and  willed  to 
God  out  of  the  Creation,  to  deny,  nullify,  demonstrate  Him  away? 
Scarcely  so,  I ween;  but  yet,  as  far  as  I have  power  to  see  into 
this  matter  for  myself  — of  course,  I am  not  going  to  transcribe 


0 Ethiea  ordine  geometrico  demonstrate,  pars  I, 
Zl|  Appendix  in  initio;  pars  H Propos,  I et  Propos. 
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passages  from  any  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  — Spino- 
za’s view  of  God  is  anything  but  identical  with  Christ’s,  and,  surely, 
I need  scarcely,  after  all  I have  said  in  preceding  portions  of  this 
Treatise,  assure  the  reader,  if  he  care  to  know,  that  I infinitely  pre- 
fer the  latter,  prefer  what  is  said  concerning  God  e.  g.  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  (and  even  in  some  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets) 
to  all  that  Spinoza  preached  on  this  subject  out  of  his  soul’s  deep 
thoughts  with  would-be  mathematical  accuracy  from  the  pulpit  of 
his  acute  mind’s  temple.  „Now  a thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me, 
and  mine  ear  received  a little  thereof.  Then  a spirit  passed  be- 
fore my  face It  Btood  still,  but  I could  not  discern  the  form 

thereof*  &c.  These  words  of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  (Job.  IV,  12ff.) 
came  involuntarily  into  my  mind,  after  I had  been  reflecting  for 
many  a long  hour  upon  this  item  of  Spinozaism. 

Nevertheless,  what  we  usually,  in  the  shallow  and  frivolous  sense 
of  the  term,  denominate  Atheism,  Spinoza  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  have  taught : else,  how  should  or  could  such  men  as  e.  g.  Schleier- 
macher,  Novalis,  Paulus,  Goethe  have  found  deepest  religion  in  his 
system?  have  discovered  in  it  something  they  have,  each  in  his 
own  manner,  proclaimed  to  be  an  emanation  of  deepest  thought, 
and  a revelation  of  devoutest  sublimity?  Let  us  listen  for  a brief 
moment  to  some  of  their  testimonies.  The  genial  and  profound 
Schleiermacber,  one  of  fhe  chief  revivers  of  spiritual  piety  in  modem 
Germany,  one  of  the  holiest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  theolo- 
gians of  the  Protestant  church,  designates  J)  him  „a  sainted  disowned*, 
„a  master  in  his  art,  without  disciple  and  without  citizenship*  &c. 
Novalis,  the  well-known  tender-conscienced  and  mystically  intellectual 
religious  thinker  and  poet,  pronounces3)  him  „a  God-intoxicated  man*, 
and  defines  his  system  as  „an  over- satiation  (tttberfftttfgung)  with  God- 
head*, whereas  „ infidelity  is  a want  of  divine  Organ  and  of  Godhead.* 
Paulus,  the  almost  all-sided  scholar  and  critically  rationalistic  inter- 
preter of  the  biblical  documents,  says  (as  quoted  in  the  already  men- 
tioned work  by  Reichlin - Meldegg , 33.  I,  p.  227).  „In  his  Ethics 
and  Letters  the  man  appears  as  one  of  those  with  whom  I should 
wish  to  be  able  to  live,  were  it  even  only  listening  with  Pythago- 
rean silence  and  admiring  to  the  fullness  of  their  mind  and  heart.* 

0 Sfametfungen , pp.  68  twb  69 , to  his  Stcbfit  fiber  bit  Nfliflton.  *)  Stag# 
mente , I , p.  193  of  his  ©t^tlpcw  by  L.  Tieck  and  F.  Schlegel,  edit  4. 
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Goethe,  finally,  though  not  exactly,  as  1 take  it,  by  any  means  a 
derout  man,  yet  at  all  events,  doubtless,  a most  discerning  one, 
lays.1)  „ Spinoza  does  not  demonstrate  the  existence  ‘of  God;  exis- 
tence is  God,  and,  if  others  abuse  him  on  that  account  as  Atbenm, 
I would  fain  call  and  extol  him  as  theissimum  and  christianissimum.® 
Thirdly,  and  lastly.  Hostility  or  ignorance  have  not  failed  to 
scent  and  trace  likewise  a sort  of  practical  Atheism  in  other  ele- 
ments of  Spinoza’s  teachings,  e.  g.  in  his  tenets  about  Divine  De- 
terminism in  reference  to  all  human  action,  about  individual  advan- 
tage and  general  utility  as  the  end  and  aim  of  all  right  doing,  and 
to  approach  nearer  to  our  immediate  topic  — about  self-preser- 
vation as  the  universal  formula  of  what  is  ethical,  as  identical  with 
Virtue  and  religion.  Are  also  these  things  heresies,  fallacies,  or  not, 
perhaps,  rather  nobly  meant  and  most  thoughtful  principles  which, 
interpreted  and  qualified  as  he  himself  has  interpreted  and  qualified 
them  in  his  multifarious  replies  to  the  queries  of  his  correspondents 
and  the  objections  of  his  antagonists,  are  really  calculated  to  en- 
gender aught  but  indifference,  selfishness,  immorality?  Schleier- 
macher,  in  one  of  his  most  aonte  and  abstruse  works,  lauds  the 
significance  and  consistency  of  Spinoza’s  view  of  self-preservation 
just  In  regard  to  suicide,  2)  whilst  St&udlin  (as  quoted  in  §.  49,  ibid, 
p*  162  Stem*)  makes  a point  of  denying  to  Spinoza’s  anti- suicidal 
utterances  all  and  every  genuine  value  and  force.  Suchlike  contro- 
versial Ayes  and  Noes,  which  it  was  our  duty  historically  to  men- 
tion, though  not  exactly  our  task  critically  to  argue,  are  not  unna- 
tural attendants  upon  even  the  practical  deductions  and  fixations  of 
any  bold  and  original  moral  philosophy  which  says  unto  Gospels  and 
Epistles:  I know  better  than  ye.  But  I,  for  my  own  humble  part, 
still  belong  to  those  who,  content  to  „see  only  darkly®,  look  rather 
towards  Jerusalem  than  towards  Amsterdam  for  an  answer  to  all 
questions  on  puzzling  life’s  simplest  duties  also. 

It  is,  however,  high  time  that  we  should  let  Spinoza  speak  for 
himself  on  our  especial  theme.  He  does  so  in  his  above-mentioned 
posthumous  work,  the  Ethics,  on  sundry  occasions.4)  The  first  hint 
he  gives  (pars  n,  proposit  49,  Bohol.)  is  manifestly  to  the  effect 


*)  Vide  ©oHe’6  8tten  non  3.  ©.  @<$afer,  1851,  8.  I,  p.  565.  *)  Oranfe* 
ttnicn  elncr  *rittt  bet  bl^etiflen  ©iUenlefrtc,  1803,  pp.  266,  270.  *)  Vide  hit 
Opera  quae  snpersunt  omnia,  adid.  H.  E.  G.  Panlua,  1802  and  1803,  vol.  IL 
pp.  128,  215,  216,  218. 
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that  he  would  be  at  a loss  to  say,  whether  or  not  a suicide  could 
be  accounted  a rational  being  at  all.  „If  one  ask  me,  whether  such 
a person  must  not  be  considered  rather  as  an  ass  than  as  a human 
being,  I reply  that  I do  not  know,  as  I likewise  do  not  know  how 
high  he  is  to  be  estimated  who  hangs  himself  (quanti  aestimaudus 
sit  ille,  qui  se  pensilem  Tacit),  or  how  high  children,  fools,  madmen 
and  suchlike  more  are  to  be  estimated.  “ The  second  hint  (pars  IV, 
propos.  18,  schol?),  whilst  greatest  possible  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
duty  of  self-preservation  as  including  all  other  duties,  as  being  the 
primary  ethical  sine  qua  non  and  all-absorbing  principle  of  duty, 
leads  us  to  something  similar,  viz.  the  assumption  of  mental  impo- 
tence as  the  cause  of  suicide.  ^Inasmuch  as  Reason  does  not  de- 
mand anything  against  Nature,  it  consequently  itself  demands  that 
everybody  should  love  himself,  that  he  should  seek  his  advantage, 
that  which  is  veritably  useful  to  him,  that  he  should  endeavor  after 
everything  that  conducts  man  really  to  greater  perfection,  and  in 
general  that  everybody  should  strive  to  preserve  his  Being  as  far 
as  it  lies  within  his  power.  This  is  as  necessarily  true  as  that  the 
whole  is  larger  than  its  part.  Inasmuch  as,  furthermore,  Virtue  is 
nothing  but  acting  according  to  the  laws  of  one’s  own  nature,  and 
everybody  strives  to  preserve  his  Being  only  according  to  the  laws 
of  his  own  nature,  these  things  follow  therefrom.  Firstly,  that  the 
basis  of  virtue  is  just  the  endeavor  to  preserve  one’s  own  Being, 
and  that  happiness  consists  in  man’s  ability  to  preserve  his  Being. 
Secondly,  that  Virtue  is  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  that  is  more  excellent  or  more  useful  than  it  for 
whose  sake  it  ought  to  be  desired.  Finally,  that  suicides  are  menr 
tally  impotent , and  entirely  vanquished  by  external  causes  which 
are  antagonistic  to  their  naturea  (eos,  qui  se  interficiunt,  animo  esse 
Impotentes,  eosque  a causis  extends,  suae  naturae  repugnantibus, 
prorsus  vinci).  The  third  hint  (ibid,  propos.  20,  schoL)  is  little  more 
than  a development  of  what  has  been  conveyed  by  the  last  passage, 
viz.  that  suicide  is,  according  to  Spinoza’s  conviction,  a species  of 
unnaturalness,  insanity,  mental  hallucination.  „ Consequently,  nobody 
omits,  if  he  be  not  vanquished  by  external  causes  and  such  as  are 
contrary  to  his  nature,  to  desire  that  which  is  useful  to  him,  or  to 
preserve  his  Being  (suum  Esse  preservare).  Nobody,  I say,  avoids 
eating  or  hills  himself  (se  ipsum  interficit)  according  to  the  necessity 
of  his  nature,  but  compelled  by  external  causes*  This  may  happen 
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in  many  ways:  one  person  kills  himself  compelled  by  another  who 
twists  his  right  hand  round,  in  which  he  accidentally  holds  a sword, 
and  compels  him  to  turn  its  point  against  his  own  breast;  another 
person  is  compelled  by  the  command  of  a tyrant  to  open  his  veins, 
like  Seneca,  i.  e.  he  will  evade  a greater  evil  by  a minor  one;  or, 
finally,  if  unknown  external  causes  so  dispose  his  conceptions  and 
affect  his  body  that  the  latter  assumes  a different  nature  which  is 
opposed  to  the  former  one,  and  of  which  different  nature  there  can 
be  no  idea  in  the  mind.  But,  that  a human  being  according  to  the 
necessity  of  his  nature  should  strive  not  to  exist,  or  to  become  chang- 
ed into  another  form,  is  as  impossible  as  that  something  should 
come  out  of  nothing,  which  fact  everybody  can  perceive  by  dint  of 
even  slight  reflection. a Also  in  one  of  his  epistles  (XXXVI)  there 
occurs  the  following  somewhat  peculiar  passage:  *if  anybody  were 
to  ask:  supposing  k to  agree  better  with  anybody’s  nature,  were 
he  to  hang  himself  (ut  seipsum  suspenderet),  would  there  exist  rea- 
sons, why  he  should  not  hang  himself?  Supposing  it  possible  that 
such  a nature  existed , I then  affirm  (whether  I admit , or  do  not 
admit,  free  will)  that,  if  anybody  sees  that  he  can  live  more  com- 
fortably on  the  gallows  than  if  he  sits  at  his  table,  he  would  act 
quite  stupidly,  if  be  does  not  hang  himself,  and  that  he  who  should 
see  clearly  that  he  by  the  commission  of  a crime  can  in  verity  enjoy 
a more  perfect  and  better  life  or  more  essentiality  (essentia)  than 
by  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  would  likewise  be  stupid,  if  he  did  not 
commit  it.a  I will,  finally,  add,  by  way  of  further  general  eluci- 
dation of  Spinoza’s  principles  touching  our  subject  his  brief  defini- 
tions of  the  duty  of  self-preservation  (pars  IV,  proposit.  24)  and  of 
the  nature  of  fortitude  or  strength  of  soul  (pars  III,  propos.  59, 
schol.).  „Ex  virtute  absolute  agere  nihil  aliud  in  nobis  est,  quam 
cx  ductu  rationis  agere , vivere , suum  Esse  conservare  (haec  tria 
Idem  significant)  ex  fundamento  proprium  utile  quaerendi.tt  — „Per 
Animositatem  intelligo  Cupiditatem , qua  unusquisque  conatur  suum 
Esse  ex  solo  rationis  dictamine  conservare. a 

8-  58.  MENDELSSOHN  (f  1786). 

What  Moses  Maimon  had  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  Jews 
in  the  12th  century,  Moses  Mendel  (who,  by  the  by,  was  almost  the 
bitterest  antagonist  of  his  day  to  Spinozism)  became  to  the  German 
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Jews  in  the  18th  century,  with,  however,  all  such  difference  as  the 
six  intervening  centuries  and  the  respective  countries  naturally  pro- 
duced; nay,  a Jewish  writer  (WillstUtter,  ubi  snpra,  p.  186)  has  not 
hesitated,  with  genuine  oriental  magniloquence  and  equally  genuine 
Israelitish  vanity  or  servility,  to  liken  him  unto  yon  greatest  of  their 
leaders,  and  say  of  him  that  he  „like  a second  Moses  redeemed  bis 
brethren  in  the  faith  out  of  the  bondage  of  superannuated  prejudices 
and  broke  the  fetters  with  which  superstition  held  them  bound.4*  At  all 
events,  his  attainments,  abilities  and  virtues  were  such  as  to  render 
him  extremely  influential  in  enlightening  and  raising  the  Jews  in 
Germany,  and  to  secure  to  him  a dignified  and  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  Germau  Republic  of  Letters.  But,  a brief  panegyrical 
(only  too  panegyrical,  perhaps;  for  genuine  highest  nobleness  in  bis 
character  seems  to  me  a somewhat  questionable  matter)  sketch  of  his 
life  having  somewhat  recently  been  published  by  a Jew  in  English,  *) 
I will  take  a general  knowledge  of  him  for  granted,  and  merely  lay 
stress  upon  one  point  that  more  immediately  interests  us  in  connexion 
with  our  present  enquiry.  He  stanchly  remained  in  spite  of  his  ma- 
nifest and  marked  metaphysical  tendencies  and  his  many  Christian 
literary  and  friendly  connexions,  an  orthodox  Jew!  This  fact  has 
always  appeared  to  me  the  great  peculiarity  about  him,  though  I can 
perfectly  well  understand,  and  fully  sympathize  with,  his  manfully  re- 
butting with  undisguised  displeasure  the  efforts  of  well-meaning,  but 
indiscreet,  zealots,  e.  g.  Lavater,  to  convert  him  to  dogmatic  orthodox 
Christianity ; *)  and,  of  course,  I canuot  but  applaud  his  not  allowing 
any  temporal  social  advantages  to  bias  and  mislead  him  to  ab- 
jure the  faith  of  his  fathers  with  such  levity  and  from  such  self- 
interest  as  have,  in  Germany  as  in  England,  since  his  time  induced 
but  too  many  Jews  to  become  converts  to  Christianity  externally , 
remaining,  however,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  if  we  would  but 
look  at  their  characters  and  careers  dispassionately,  internally  still 
Jews,  often  even  in  the  very  worst  sense  of  this  very  significant  word. 

Mendelssohn  has  in  more  than  one  of  his  writings  approached 
and  discussed  the  question  of  suicide,  not,  however,  in  the  spirit  or 
with  the  weapons  of  & Rabbinically  trained  and  prejudiced  Hebrew, 


*)  Samuel’s  Memoir  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  vide  especially  pp.  48—67 
of  edit.  2.  2)  I may  here  in  passing  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  Spinoza’s 

noble  and  thoughtful  letter  to  Albert  Burgh  (epist.  74),  after  the  latter  had 
conjured  him  to  turn  Catholic. 
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but,  rather,  as  a selfchinking  and  an  independent  Philosopher  of  the 
age  and  land  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote.  He  did  not  even  make 
any  explicit  theological  belief  in  Revelation  the  standing- point  or 
ground-work  of  his  argumentation;  he,  rather,  allowed  our  topic  to 
present  itself  to  him  as  „eine  fuottgc  SRaterie",  as  „eitte  tttrjctyrte 
©treitfroge" ; and  preferring,  it  would  seem,  to  start  from,  and  return 
to,  simply  a more  or  less  pagan  belief  in  God  and  Immortality,  he 
took  considerable  pains  to  untie  the  knot,  and  settle  the  question. 
I have  already  in  §.  3 quoted  a passage  from  his  Sricfe  fiber  bit 
(Smpftnbungcn  (letters  on  the  Sensations) ; and  with  these,  which  hare 
appeared  to  me,  speaking  quite,  generally , characterized  by  a sort 
of  Jewish  acuteness  and  by  considerable  dexterity  of  diction  rather 
than  by  geniality  or  devoutness,  we  will  commence.  In  four  of  them,1) 
two  friends,  Euphranor,  a German  youth,  and  Theokles,  an  English- 
man, correspond  with  each  other  on  the  permissibility  or  non-per- 
missibility  of  suicide;  and  also  other  fictitious  persons,  Lmdamour 
(this  is,  vide  Sect.  V,  the  assumed  name  under  whieh  Charles  Gii- 
don  wrote  his  defence  of  the  suicide  of  bis  friend  Blount)  and  Eu- 
dox,  an  Englishman,  are  introduced  into  these  epistles,  their  opinions 
being  stated  and  their  arguments  analysed.  In  letter  IX  — it  is 
from  Euphranor  to  Theokles  — the  former  recounts  how  Lindamour 
had  undertaken  to  defend  the  suicide  of  Blount  and  suicide  per  ss 
in  a very  elaborate  and  specious  manner,  and  in  what  degree  he 
himself  had  been  shaken  by  Lindamour’s  arguments  in  his  previous 
convictions  of  the  unlawfulness  of  suicide.  In  letter  XHI,  which 
is  Theokles’  reply,  he  tests  and  repels  Lindamour’s  reasonings,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  own  countryman  Eudox  agrees  with  them. 
In  letter  XIV,  again  from  Theokles  to  Euphranor,  the  former  nar- 
rates how  he  had  worsted  Eudox  who  had  undertaken  to  defend 
Lindamour’s  defence  of  suicide.  Letter  XV,  finally,  from  the  same 
to  the  same,  reports  Theokles’  ultimate  argumentative  triumph  over 
Eudox.  — - Doubtless,  this  pro  and  con  writing  and  conversing  be* 
tween  the  four  parties  is  somewhat  disturbing  and  confusing;  yet, 
we  can  scarcely  err,  if  we  take  Theokles  for  the  exponent  of  Men- 
delssohn’s own  views,  in  which  case  our  impression  would  needs  be 
that  this  Jewish  philosopher  intended  to  argue  warmly  and  strongly 

*)  ©rtefe  IX,  XIII,  XVI,  XV,  eermiftte  p$tUfep$if($e  6<$rffUn,  1780,  pp. 
64 — 89.  The  first  edition  appeared  already  1761. 
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both  against  the  permissibility  of  suicide,  supposing  the  soul  to  be 
immortal,  and  against  the  rationality  of  suicide,  supposing  the  soul 
not  to  be  immortal.  Theokles’  words  at  the  conclusion  of  his  last 
epfotle  are  these.  „$te  ©djluffc  loiter  ten  ©clbftmotb , toenbet  man 
ein,  fWfcfn  fid>  auf  toett  tyergefudjte  SBa^r^eiten.  8Bo bU  SBorauf  be* 
ru^en  abet  tie  ScmcgungSgrunbe,  tie  und  jum  ©elbfhnort  antreiben  ? 
SEBet^e  ni^tdtourtige  Jtlcinigfrften ! .»„•  6$  ifi  biQig,  baji  f«b  eine  £lrt* 
nigfrit  um  Jticinigfeiten  befummcte."  — Appended  to  these  four  letters 
are  sundry  long  and  short  illustrative  and  controversial  notes  by 
Mendelssohn  himself  which  the  reader  may  safely  be  left  to  look 
over  for  himself,  if  the  subject  so  far  interest  him  as  to  render  it 
worth  bis  while  to  do  so.  In  our  capacity  of  historian,  however, 
we  will  add  the  little  that  now  follows.  Reinhard  (on  p.  82  of  the 
diss.  quoted  in  $.  3)  is  of  opinion  that  Mendelssohn’s  anti -suicidal 
arguments  are  based  upon  the  false  principle  of  prudence,  not  upon 
the  principle  of  virtue,  and  have  in  view  only  man’s  position  unto 
himself,  instead  of  his  relation  to  God,  and  thence  not  only  prove 
too  little,  but  might  fairly  be  turned  to  pro-suicidal  account:  „nihH 
enim  efficit  Mendelssohn,  nisi  hoc,  parttm  prudenter  agere,  qui  sibi 
vim  faciant“  Perhaps,  however,  this  judgment  is  unnecessarily  se- 
vere,* yet,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  some  truth  and  justice  in  it, 
and  I should  feel  disposed  to  say  that  in  Mendelssohn’s  argumen- 
tation the,  if  I may  thus  express  myself,  calculating  Jewish  intellect 
predominates  over  the  more  genial  Christian  objections,  and  that,  per- 
haps, as  a totality  it  is  rather  clear  and  well-meant  than  profound 
la  the  genuine  sense  of  this  latter  term.  By  the  by,  the  word  I 
have  just  used,  vis.  calculating,  reminds  me  that  Mendelssohn  has, 
among  other  things,  recourse  to  an  algebraic  formula : Good  in  Life 
is  = a positive  quantity,  Evil  in  Life  = a negative  quantity,  and 
Death  = Zero;  a comparison  which,  whilst  it  induced  the  well-known 
meritorious  Abbt  to  decide  against  suicide  on  moral  and  Bocial  grounds, 
extorted  from  the  catholic  moralist  Datnser  the  verdict  that  it  was 
absolute  nonsense.  Confessing  my  utter  non-possession  of  the  ma- 
thematical plummet  for  sounding  suchlike  depths,  if  depths  they  be, 
X will  merely  hint  as  a general  maxim  that  almost  any  and  every 
analogy  borrowed  from  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  goes 
at  best  but  a very  little  way  towards  unveiling  and  elucidating  the 

*)  Rntrttuttg  SRttftt,  ©.  M,  1787—1791,  pp.  242—246. 
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moral  nature  and  duty  of  man  in  their  double  relation  to  Life  and 
Death,  and  often  only  eludes  and  obscures  the  questionable  point, 
more  especially,  if  the  latter  should  chance  to  be  of  a character  so 
eomplex  and  intricate  as  the  one  now  before  us  unquestionably  is. 
Lindamour’s  argument  runs  about  thus.  If  in  the  mixture  of  good 
and  evil  after  duly  balancing  calculation  a positive  quantity  remain, 
such  a state  is  more  desirable  than  death ; if  nothing  remain  on  either 
side,  it  is  equal  to  zero ; if  a negative  quantity  remain,  why  should 
one  refuse  to  prefer  zero  unto  it?  Abbtfs  notes  and  Mendelssohn's 
notes  on  these  notes  together  form  note  15  in  the  2nd  edit.  G.  W. 
Block’s  strictures  on  the  entire  treatment  of  our  question  in  these 
same  Letters  on  the  Sensations  are  known  to  me  only  from  a cri- 
tique on  his  anti-suicidal  monograph,  which  appeared  1792,  in  the 
9teue  aflgemeine  beutfdje  Stbliotljef,  S.  I,  pp.  486—493. 

We  now,  in  conclusion,  proceed  to  a clearer  and  more  satisfac- 
tory, because  a more  coherent  and  decisive,  though,  perhaps,  a less 
original  and  piquant,  treatment  of  our  subject  by  Mendelssohn.  I 
allude  to  his  Spijabon,  ober  fiber  Me  Unfterbltd)feit  ber  ©eele,  an  imi- 
tation or,  rather,  a reproduction  of  Plato’s  same-named  Dialogue.  It 
appeared  later,  viz.  in  the  year  1767.  Here,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  Pagan  model,  our  Israelitish  metaphysician  re-argues  also  this 
question,  and  argues  down  the  permissibility  of  suicide  in  so  pro- 
found and  beautiful  a manner  that  I cannot  deny  the  Christian  rea- 
der the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  perusing  the  relevant  passages,1) 
though  they  will  take  up  a somewhat  disproportionately  large  space 
in  our  Treatise.  I will  transcribe  them  in  their  original  form,  since 
I,  perhaps,  by  translation  might  not  do  justice  to  the  stylistic  ele- 
gance of  this  work  which  is  generally  pronounced  our  philosopher’s 
most  matured  and  most  finished  production.  6 r ((Snenuf)  iuitb  jtnat 
nt<$t  felbft  $anb  benn  btefe*  ip  unerlaubt,  trie  etnem 

jeben  befannt  if! 3d)  beljaupte,  bafi  ber  ©elbfhnorb  fd)led)terbtng6 

in  alien  megtidjen  Umflanben  unerlaubt  fei,  8Bit  triffen,  e6  gtebt  8eute, 
ffit  tretdje  e$  beffet  irate,  gefiorben  ju  fein,  aW  ju  leben.  9?un  bfirfte 
e#  bid)  befremben,  baf?  Me  $eittgfett  ber  ©itten  aud)  ran  biefen  Unglfitf* 
lichen  forbern  fotlte,  fid)  nidit  felbfk  trotyl  ju  tbun,  fonbern  eine  anbrre 
irotyftty&tige  #anb  abjutrarten.  .....  ©ott  ifk  nnfer  ©igenttyum6tyerr,  tok 
ftnb  fein  ©igenttyum,  nnb  feine  SBorfetyung  beforgt  unfer  99efte6 ®ht 

*)  Gammtli$t  fCBerfc  in  (Sintm  Stanfer,  1838,  pp.  33 — 35. 
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Scibeigenet,  >)  bet  untet  bet  ©orforge  etned  guttgen  $errn  fifty,  tjanbelt 
ffrafltd) , menn  *t  PP)  ben  Slbpctyen  beffelben  mibetfety.  — ©ielmety, 
menn  ein  gunfe  ton  Pte<ityfd)affentyit  in  felnem  S9ufen  gltmmt,  mup  ed 
(but  eine  matye  gteube  fein,  bie  SBunpty  feined  ©ebieterd  burdj)  Pd)  eta 
ffiUt  gu  fetyng  unb  um  fo  mtty,  menn  et  ton  bet  ©ePnnung  feine# 
$trtn  nbetgeugt  tp,  bap  fein  defied  an  blefen  SBunfctyn  SltyU  tyt.  — 
SUd  bet  unetfdjaffene  SEBerfmetpet  ben  funpitdjen  SSau  bed  menfttyldjen 
Belbed  mttfte,  unb  ein  oernunftiged  SBefen  tynetnfetye,  ^atte  et  ba  bofe 
obet  gute  2tbpd)ten  ? .....  3)enn  et  mupte  fein  SBefen,  bad  felbPPanbige 

©nte,  tetlaugnen,  menn  et  mit  feinent  $bun  unb  Saffen  bofe  Slbfktyen 
oetfnupfen  fonnte;  unb  mad  ip  ein  ©ott,  bet  fein  SBefen  oetlSugnen 
fann?  ....  SDetfelbe  ©ott,  bet  ben  Beib  gebaut,  bat  ibn  au<b  mit 

ten  audgetnPet,  bie  ibn  Patfen,  erbalten  unb  tot  aflju  frutym  Untet* 
gange  betoatyen.  SBoflen  mit  nifty  aud)  biefen  ©rtyittungdtraften  tyd)P 
gutige  3lbp<tyen  gum  3iele  fetyn?  .....  Sid  treugePnnten  Seibeigenen  alfo 

mup  ed  und  eine  tyiiige  ©piety  fein,  bie  SlbPctyen  unferd  ©genttyund* 
tyttn  jn  ityet  Pteife  gebeityn  gu  laffen,  pe  nictft  gemattfamet  SBeife.  in 
ityent  Saufe  gu  bemmen,  fonbetn  oietmety  aUe  unfete  fteimidigen  |)anb= 
lungcn  mit  benfetben  anf  bad  ooflfommenPe  ubeteinpimmen  gu  laffen. 
SDatum  tybe  id)  gefagt,  bap  bie  SBeltmeidbUt  bie  oortteffiid)Pe  SRufff 
fei ; benn  Pe  te^rt  und,  unfete  ©ebanfen  unb  $anblungen  fo  elngurictyen, 
bap  Pe,  fo  tie!  und  moglld)  ip,  mit  ben  Sfbffdpen  bed  afletbottylen  <§lgcn= 
tfjumdtyrrn  oollfommen  ubereinftimmen.  3P  nun  bie  SDtufH  eine  S03if= 
fenfcbaft,  bad  ©djmadje  mit  bem  ©tatfen,  bad  Ptauty  mit  bem  ©anften, 
unb  bad  Unangenebme  mit  bem  Plngeneljmen  in  eine  |>armonie  gu  btin* 
gens  fo  fann  gemip  feine  SWupf  tyrrlictyr  unb  oortrefflidfet  fein,  atd  bie 
SBeltmeidbeit,  bie  und  letyt,  nitty  nut  unfere  ©ebanfcn  unb  $anblungen 
untet  P<b,  fonbetn  aud)  bie  |>anblungen  bed  ©nbliftyn  mit  ben  &bp<tyen 
bed  Unenblictyn,  unb  bie  ©ebanfen  bed  ©tbbemotyierd  mit  ben  ©ebanfen 
bed  SlHmiffenben  in  eine  gtope  unb  munbetootte  $atmonie  gu  pimmen. 
— O (Sebed!  unb  bet  oetmegene  ©tetblltty  foflte  ffd>  etbteipen,  biefe 
entgudenbe  fmtmonle  gu  gerfforen?  ......  ©inb  bie  Jtrifte  bet  Platut  nifty 

JDienet  bet  ©otttyit,  bie  itye  Sefetye  ooUfftetfen  ? ......  ©ie  fhtb  alfo 


1)  We  see  that  he,  unlike  most  German  writers,  ©.  g.  besides  those  men-* 
tioned  in  $.  23,  also  Meiners  (©cfdjltyc  bee  SBiffenf^aften,  IB  II,  p.  775),  Koh- 
ler, Teuffel,  and  also  Davisius  (to  Max.  Tyrius)  and  Ronsseau  (in  his  Helolfse), 
adopts  the  image  of  bondsman,  not  the  Ciceronian  simile  of  soldier.  Indeed, 
since  slaves  were,  as  it  were,  captives,  this  acceptation  harmonizes  well  with 
what  is  said  in  the  Phaedo  about  the  „bonds  of  the  body" ; whereas  slaves 
were  not  used  as  soldiers  in  undent  Greece,1  or  soldiers  regarded  as  slaves. 
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au$  M*  un6  ben  SBillen  unb  bie  #bfl<$ten  ber  @ott$rit  lotto 

ri^tigar  uerfunbigcn , al$  bie  Singetuetbe  ber  ©djladjtopfer}  betut  bad 
ifi  unffceitig  ein  SRatyfcfylujj  bed  2tfln^6$fien , tootyiu  bie  non  t$m  et* 

fdjaffenen  Jtrflftc  abjielen? ®o  (ange  und  alfo  biefe  2Babtfager  an* 

beuten,  bajj  bie  Srtyaltung  unfered  Sebend  ju  ben  &bjid)ten  @otte$  g e* 
$5re,  finb  tmr  oerpfli$tet,  unfere  freien  $aubiungen  benfelben  gentdf 
einjwrid>tcu,  unb  $aben  tnebet  gug  nod)  #cd)t,  ben  ©r§altungdfr5ftai 
unferer  SRfttur  ©enmlt  entgcgcngufefcen,  unb  bie  ©truer  ber  oberffot  SEBtte 
tyrtt  in  tym  ©erritbtung  gu  jloren.  ©tefe  ©djulbigfett  tiegt  und  fo  langc 
ob,  bid  ®ott  und  butd)  eben  biefelbeu  SBabrfager  ben  audbrikfli^en  Sk* 
fe$l  gufdjttft,  biefed  2eben  gu  oerlaffen , fo  trie  er  if>n  §eute  mir  jugc* 
faitft  $at. 

On  whioh  lengthy  interesting  extracts  I have,  in  an  historioal 
point  of  view,  nothing  to  say,  except  a few  explanatory  words  which 
Prof.  Ch.  A.  Brandis  makes  in  his  „ Introduction  to  Mendelssohn's 
philosophical  writings44,  and  which  runs  thus.  *)  „ Also  in  the  argu- 
mentation on  the  immorality  of  suicide  the  modern  Phaedon  might 
adhere  closely  to  the  Platonic  one,  and  only  with  reference  to  (lien* 
delssohn’s  own)  Letters  on  the  Sensations  render  more  definitely  pro* 
minent,  how  the  consciousness  of  entire  dependence  on  the  Divinity 
must  attest  itself  in  the  resolve  to  preserve  the  life  granted  to  ns 
by  it,  until  we  should  be  called  away  out  of  it  by  that  Divinity’s 
soothsayers,  i.  e.  the  powers  of  nature  and  moral  demands.44 

§.  59.  RAHEL  LEVIN  (+  1833). 

I shall  not  enter  into  particulars  about  either  the  character  or 
the  writings  of  this  gifted  and  celebrated  Berlin  lady  whose  widower, 
the  well-known  extremely  clever  German  writer,  Vambagen  von  Enae, 
still  survives,  since  the  English  reader,  if  he  will  open  Thomas  Car- 
lyle’s Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays 2)  and  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  1843,  as  quoted  already  in  §.  8,  can  find  pretty  ample  infor- 
mation concerning  her.  Let  it  suffice  to  state  briefly  what  follows. 
From  her  husband’s  biographical  sketch  of  her,  which  is  prefixed  to 
the  book  we  shall  presently  have  to  speak  of,  more  especially  ibid, 
p.  43,  it  is  clear  that,  as  she  was  born  of  Jewish  parents  and  brought 

*)  Ibid.  p.  87,  as  appended  to  vol.  I of  G.  B.  Mendelssohn's  edition,  1843, 
ef  his  relative’s  collective  writings,  to  which  a biography  is  prefixed.  0 VoL  V, 
pp.  838*— 352. 
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up  as  Jewess,  she  never  became  either  in  conviction  or  sentiment 
a Christian  in  the  technical  and  rigorous  sense  of  this  term,  though 
she,  doubtless,  likewise  during  a lengthened  period  before  her  death 
had  ceased  to  think,  feel,  write  like  a Jewess,  if,  indeed,  she  ever  bad 
been  by  faith  Jewishly  orthodox;  for,  whoever  knows  even  only 
some  little  about  modern  Berlin  Judaism,  must  be  aware  that  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Prussian  capital  during  the  last 
few  decennaries  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attaching  unconditional 
value  to  the  faith  of  Abraham,  because  they  chanced  to  be  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham.  We,  therefore,  without  giving  ourselves  much  trouble 
to  analyse  Rahel  Levin’s  creed,  take  the  liberty  of  regarding  her 
as  a prominent  literary  organ  of  modern  soi-disant  enlightened  Ju- 
daism which  is  often,  if  1 may  use  a very  homely  slang  phrase, 
^neither  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red  herring.* 

Among  her  numerous  correspondents,  admirers,  and  platonic  lo- 
vers, we  find  mention  made  of  a certain  Alexander  von  der  Mar- 
wits,  a young  nobleman  of  manifestly  great  abilities,  attainments, 
aspirations  and  virtues  who  met  with  his  death  anno  1813  on  the 
battle-field  of  Montmirail  in  the  German  wars  against  Bonaparte.1) 
Partly,  his  passion  for  Rahel,  and,  partly,  his  eagerness,  not  unlike 
that  of  Heinrich  Stieglitz  (vide  §.  8)  in  his  youth,  to  know,  to  be, 
to  do  more  than  it  was  in  his  power  to  accomplish,  would  appear 
to  have  rendered  him  discontented,  melancholy,  despondent,  hypo- 
chondriacal. Thence,  we  hear  him  alluding  to  his  contemplation  of 
suicide,  but  yet  his  shrinking  from  the  commission  of  it.  In  one  of 
his  epistles  to  Rahel,  written  previously  to  that  famous  one  of  hers 
to  him  which  has  induced  us  to  devote  to  her  this  present  §,  he 
says : 2)  „ Perish  I can , but  live  as  a nuisance  (6M)  to  myself,  as 
a burthen  to  others,  or  end  in  an  indecorous,  vulgarly  cruel  manner, 
that  I can  not,  and  this  is  yet  still  very  fortunate.  I have  at  the 
present  period  sometimes  thought  of  suicide,  and  it  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  a wicked  barbarity  (umudjte  9to$ett)  to  destroy  so 
bloodily,  so  deliberately  the  sacred  vessel.  Also  it,  i.  e.  this  same 
wicked  barbarity,  may  become  unavoidable  by  over-measure  of  dis- 
tress, this  I indeed  feel.  Strange  state.  Whilst  I am  writing  this, 
it  becomes  dear  to  me,  how  in  every  not  vulgar  (gantta)  mature 

*)  Httltrit  son  ©Ubntffcn  mi  Stiff?#  ttatgsitft  nnb  ©defweiffd,  ftrcnSgeftt* 
6nt  eon  ©amfogot  sen  (Safe,  1836,  ©b.  II.  p.  17.  *)  Ibid.  p.  4Q,  and  in  the 
book  I shall  presently  qnote,  ©.  I,  p.  619. 
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the  body  must  follow,  as  soon  as  the  soul  has  died,  and  how  k, 
viz.  the  body,  is  just  thereby  desecrated,  and  how  it  is  only  a piece 
of  good  fortune  of  these  times  that  other,  externally  more  decorous, 
ways  stand  open  which  divert  us  from  the  usual  cruel  one.*  Evi- 
dently, he  hereby  alludes  to  dying  as  a soldier.  In  a seven  days1 
earlier  letter  (2  Juni,  1811)  there  occurs  the  following  passage  (ib. 
p.  38).  „@lenb  leben  frill  unb  fann  id)  nid)t,  bcr  SlugenbUcf,  in  bent 
$erjcndffiUe  unb  ©elfledlebenblgfeit  mid)  fur  immcr  mlaffen,  if!  fur 
mid)  bcr,  oh  la  vie  est  un  opprobre  et  la  mort  un  devoir.*  1 have 
stated  these  few  particulars  about  Marwitz  himself,  to  whom  Rahel’s 
epistle  is  addressed,  because  the  said  epistle  becomes  a still  heavier 
erime,  if  crime  it  be,  because  of  the  mood,  situation,  and  principles 
of  the  youthful  friend  and  passionate  admirer  for  whose  instruction 
and  edification  it  was  penned.  We  know  (vide  §.  10)  that  in  the  same 
year  Heinrich  von  Kleist  and  his, female  friend  met  with  a suicidal  end; 
and  in  the  same  year , on  the  day  before  Christmas  day,  Rahel  wrote 
the  following  lengthy  apology  for,  or  defence  of,  suicide.1)  I will 
communicate  it  in  the  original,  the  style  of  which  is  so  jargonish  or 
piquant  and  abrupt  as  even  to  become  occasionally  a little  obscure. 
„@rflcrn  aber  tyatte  id)  3bneu  bod)  gefcbriebcn,  frenn  mid)  nid)t  $einrid) 
ftleifi’l  £ob  fo  fefyr  cingenommen  l)atte.  @d  ldj?t  jidj,  fro  bad  8cbcn 
aud  iff,  niemald  etfrad  baruber  fagcn;  non  fllcifi  bcfrcmbcte  mid)  bit 
$f)at  nid)t}  ed  ging  fircng  in  tym  tyx,  cr  frar  frabrbaft,  unb  litt  *>icL 
SBir2)  bftbcn  nic  fiber  SEob  unb  ©elbfimorb  geforoeben.  — ©ic  friffrc 
fric  i d)  fiber  SJtorb  an  und  felbfl  benfe:  frle  ©ie!  3<b  mag  ed  ntc^t, 
bajj  bie  Unglficffcligen , bie  3Jtenfd)en,  bid  auf  bie  £cfen  leiben.  2)em 
frabrbaft  ©rofien,  Unenblid)en,  frenn  man  cd  fonjtpirt  — fann  man  fty 
auf  alien  SDBegcn  naf)crn ; begreifen  fonnen  frir  feinen ; frir  mfiffen  ^offen 
auf  bie  gottlicbe  ©fitc;  unb  bie  follte  grabe  nad)  einem  ^tjlolcufcbufj  i^r 
Snbe  frrcidjt  b^en?  — Unglicf  aHer  Slrt  bfirfte  micb  beribren?  3*bcm 
elenben  gieber,  jebrm  fllofc,  febem  $ad)flein,  Jcbcr  Ungcfcbicflicbfett  follte  cd 
erlaubt  fein,  nur  mir  nid)t?  ©iedben  auf  &ranfbeitd=  unb  Unglicfdlagem 
follt1  i<b  mfiffen,  unb  frenn  ed  b <><b  unb  [ebon  fommt,  ju  a^tjig  Sabrctt 
cin  gUufU<ber  imbdcille  frerben,  unb  non  brcljng  an  fd^on  micb  efelbaft 


*)  9ta^et.  (Sin  ©u<$  be«  BnbenffnS  fur  f$rc  ftreunbe,  1834,  ©.  I,  pp.  676,  577. 
2)  This  »tt  refers,  I presume,  to  Kleist,  not  to  Marwitx:  otherwise  the  state- 
ment in  the  next  sentence  would  be  difficult  to  account  for : which  statement, 
at  all  events,  remains  somewhat  untrue*,  for  their  opinions  touching  suicide 
were  evidently  not  quite  the  same. 
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bderiorfrot?  3<J>  freue  mfc^  baf  writt  eMct  $mmb  — bernifframb 
ruf  t<$  tfjm  Mtter  unb  mit  fyxamn  nart  — bad  ttntofirbtge  ni<$t 
bulb  etc:  gefftten  $at  er  gatug.  — Sttinn  turn  benen,  Me  t$n  etftxt 
tabeln,  $attc  tym  jc$n  Staler  gerei^tj  S^ac^te  getoibmet,  3ta<$|i<$t  mtt 
tym  gc$abt,  tyatt*  er  fl$  tym  nur  grrflort  jdgen  fonnen.  Skn  etoigm 
fulfill  fatten  fie  nie  unterbrotyn,  ob  er  rooty  9tc$t,  ob  er  too$l  ni$t 
5Re^t  ju  biefer  £affe  tfaffcc  ^abe!  3$  h*tf  oon  feinem  Sob  nt<$», 
ate  bajj  er  etne  grau,  unb  bann  fid>  erf^offen  $at.  @9  ifl  unb  blctbt 
ein  3»ut$.  2Ber  ocrKefce  nic^t  bad  abgetragene  Inforrtglble  gebett, 
mm  er  ble  bunOen  SDtogltdjfelten  nid)t  tiodj  nteljr  furdjtetej  und  lote 
tefett  bom  SBunf^endtoert^en,  bad  t^nt  ber  SBeltgang  f^on.  3Med  oon 
benen,  bte  fid)  nld)td  gu  erfreuen  f>aben;  forfeit  etn  Jeber  fdbft,  ob  ed 
Stele  ober  SBenige  flnb." 

This  letter,1)  as  far  as  private  circulation  may  have  rendered 
its  contents  more  or  less  pnhlicly  known , — I am  not  aware  that 
it  was  actually  published  before  the  year  1834  — , would  appear  to 
have  given  considerable  offence  in  sundry  quarters,  as  Indeed  it  well 
might.  Poor  Charlotte  Stieglitz  (on  p.  166  of  the  $cnfmal  quoted  in 
§•  8)  records  thus  of  it.  „®ngc  ©eclat  #tng en  fid)  a*  ben  etnen  Sftief, 
in  tt>el<bftn  fie  (SRafyei)  ben  ©elbflmorb  oeTtfjribtgt,  unb  flub  fromnt  aufer 
fld)  baruber."  That  Charlotte  herself,  however,  did  not  view  its  con- 
tents  either  with  indignation,  disapprobation,  or  even  surprise,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  above  few  words  of  hers.  The  English  reviewer  id 
the  Quarterly2)  expresses  himself  as  ^shocked  at  the  awful  impiety  of 
this  letter",  whereat  we  cannot  wonder;  but,  when  he  affirms  that| 
after  many  years,  Babel’s  words  returned  to  her  ^stained  with  the 
blood  of  Charlotte,"  this  assumption  of  his  is  gratuitous  and  unwar- 
rantably indelicate ; for,  on  the  one  hand,  Charlotte  Stieglitz  was  not 
so  weak  as  to  be  made  a suicide  by  one  of  Rahel’s  epistles;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  her  death  was,  as  we  saw  in  §.  8,  essentially 
different  from  that  of  Kleist’s  in  more  respect  than  one.  That  Carlyle 
(ubi  supra)  has  allowed,  when  discussing  the  book  under  mention, 
die  above  epistle  to  pass  without  either  reproof  or  notice,  some- 
what astonishes  me. 

However,  to  return  for  one  brief  moment  to  Kleist’s  peculiar 


*)  Vide  also  ibid.  p.  515,  where  she  speaks  very  lightly  of  suicide,  and 
we  may  remind  ourselves  of  one  of  her  aphorisms  which  is  to  the  effect  that 
„a  ready-packed  carriage,  or  a dagger , every  one  should  have  at  hand,  that, 
•etas  he  fi tit  inclined,  he  may  instantly  depart . *)  Vol.  73,  pp.  160,  161« 
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ease,  j wffl  state  some  few  literary  particulars  in  addition  to  those 
which  found  a place  already  in  §.  10.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  this 
eery  event  was  in  part  the  immediate  cause  of  Mme.  de  Stall’s  com- 
posing her  celebrated  anti-snicidal  reflexions  sur  le  suicide,  and  whilst 
the  Jewess  Rahel  contented  herself  with  simply  a cool  vindication 
of  hia  deed,  sadly  strange  glorifications  of  it  were  attempted  at  the 
time,  and  have  not  very  long  ago  been  really  accomplished.  For 
Instance,  a certain  judicial  functionary,  Pequilhen  by  name,  in  con- 
junction with  the  husband  of  the  deceased  lady,  actually  got  a no- 
tice printed  in  one  of  the  Berlin  Newspapers  of  that  day  to  the 
effect  that  he  intended  to  publish  a sort  of  complete  defence  and 
partial  apotheosis  of  the  said  deed,  and  to  devote  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  his  pamphlet  or  book  to  some  public  charitable  Institu- 
tion; but  the  late  King  of  Prussia  wisely  interfered  to  stifle  the 
projected  nefarious  publication  in  its  birth.  — And,  again,  Eduard 
▼on  Bdlow,  not  content  with  leaving  the  unhappy  and  erring  couple 
Quietly  beneath  yon  two  hillocks  of  sand  where  they  had  been  in- 
terred at  ten  o’  dock  at  night  side  by  side  in  two  separate  coffins, 
fir-twigs  being  scattered  over  their  lonely  graves,  must  needs  give 
himself  much  trouble,  very  many  years  afterwards,  to  convert  their 
final  resting-place  on  the  banks  of  the  Wansee  by  means  of  flowers, 
trees,  railing  and  a granite-pillar  into  a shrine  of  poetically  devotional 
pilgrimage  for  the  youths  and  maidens  of  the  Prussian  Capital ! 
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CHAPTER  IV.  RITES  AND  PRACTICES. 


§.  60.  VESTIGES  OF  LAWS. 

The  earn  of  Samson  cannot  bo  here  made  ute  of  for  reason* 
which  must  suggest  themselves  to  everybody  at  once.  Nor  will  1 
lay  much  stress  upon  that  of  Saul,  not)  however,  because  ode  nar- 
rative lets  him  cause  himself  to  be  slain , since  thM  eircumstanoe 
would  not  in  any  wise  materially  alter  ot  affect  the  case,  but  — 
because  he  was  a King , which  Clause  will  alas  I receive  its  full  eld* 
cidation,  when  we  come  to  discuss  Christian  legislation.  I may*  like- 
wise, incidentally  remark  that  the  mode  of  treating  his  corpse  was 
mere  or  less  peculiar.  Whereas,  namely,  the  ancient  Jews  gene- 
rally interred  their  dead,  as  well  in  earliest  as  in  laAeit  times, 
Saul’s  corpse  was  burnt  (1  Sam.  XXXI,  12,  13).  The  ptobable 
or  possible  reason  was,  1 presume,  a desire  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  digging  up  and  dishonoring  his  remains*  But,  Achitophel’s  cash 
Is  decisive,  not  Only  tituaUyi  bnt  also  fiscally.  Since  he  was  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers,  suicide  was  not,  in  his  time,  ritually 
punished ; for  the  unmistakeable  tenor  of  this  phrase  is  = to  receive 
an  honorable  interment.  And,  since  he  made  his  Will,  it  was  just 
as  Kltle  fiscally  punished ; for  the  Hebrew  irpJT^H  he  arranged 
for  his  house  (LXX.  xAt  SvsxstXflrro  ito  onto)  ui/ioo;  V*ig<  dispoeita 
demo  sua),  Jewish  and  Christian  commentators,  e.  g.  Heraheitner  and 
Fleetwood  (ubi  supra),  are  unanimous  in  interpreting  as  I have  done. 
But,  he  who  can  make  a Will  does  not  lose  the  right  of  disposing  of 
hio  goods  and  chattels,  i.  e.  his  Will  remains  valid.  By  the  by* 
the  same  verb  occurs  in  Isaiah  XXXVIII,  1 , where  the  prophet 
is  bid  to  say  to  the  dying  Hesekiah  IJt  (LXX.  xd5 at  rcepi  too 

otxou  ooo ; Vulg.  dispone  domui  tu&e),  set  thine  house  in  order.  In 

9* 
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other  words,  therefore,  suicide  was  not  treated  as  a crime,  because 

this  inference  we  deem  ourselves  justified  in  drawing  — it  was 

not  regarded  as  one;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  if  any  conceivable  sui- 
cide deserved  to  be,  and  was  likely  to  have  been,  dealt  with  .accor- 
ding to  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law,  Achitophel  was,  doubtless,  such 
a one,  not  only  because  his  self-slaughter  was  perfectly  deliberate, 
but  also  because  he  was  otherwise  an  ungodly  man;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  there  been  even  the  slightest  mark  of  ignominy 
attendant  upon  the  disposal  of  either  his  corpse  or  his  estate,  the 
historian,  who  cannot  be  supposed  in  any  measure  or  manner  favo- 
rable to  a person  at  once  so  daring  and  so  disloyal,  would  sorely 
not  have  omitted  to  make  some  allusion  to  it 

This  much  from  the  canonical  writings  of  the  0.  T.  And,  since 
die  record  of  the  burial  of  Rhazis  is  identical  with  that  of  the  bu- 
rial of  Achitophel,  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  0.  T.  equally  at 
a much  later  period  ignore  the  existence  of  any  ritual  visitation  upon 
the  slayer  of  himself. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus  says,  in  that  oration 
of  his  which  we  analysed  in  §.  54,  what  follows.  „For  which  rea- 
son God  hates  such  doings,  and  the  crime  is  punished  by  the  most 
wise  legislator.  Accordingly,  our  laws  determine  that  the  bodies  of 
such  as  kill  themselves  should  be  exposed  till  the  sun  have  set, 
Without  burial,  although  at  the  same  time  it  be  allowed  by  them 
to  be  lawful  to  bury  our  enemies*,  L e.  sooner.  But  this  passage 
also,  like  sundry  others  in  the  identical  harangue  as  we  learnt  in 
the  course  of  our  comments  thereon  in  $.  54,  seems  replete  with 
difficulties  which  we  must  honestly  mention,  though  we  should  see 
ourselves  unable  to  offer  any  aid  towards  removing  them;  for  we 
are  only  in  search  of  historical  facts:  ingenious  conceits  of  any  sort 
cannot  serve  our  purpose. 

1.  Whom  does  Josephus  mean  by  6 oocpdrrorroc  voj w&hrjs?  I 
myself  should  incline  to  fix  at  once  upon  Moses,  since  this  appears 
to  me  the  most  natural  supposition.  But,  as  everybody  knows,  no 
such  law  occurs  in  the  Mosaic  legislature;  nay,  we  on  the  contrary 
expressly  read  in  Deuteronomy,  *)  which  book  the  Jews  consider  a 
genuine  Mosaic  production,  though  various  Christian  critics  assign  a 
far  later  origin  to  it,  the  distinct  and  emphatic  commandment  that. 


9 Chapt.  XXI,  S3,  28. 
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in  order  „that  the  land  be  not  defiled44,  even  a person  capitally  pu- 
nished,  nay,  even  one  hanged,  i.  e.  ^accursed  of  God44,  shall  be  in 
some  manner  buried  that  very  day,  consequently,  before  sunset . In- 
deed, speaking  quite  in  general,  the  ancient  Jews  invariably  has- 
tened to  bury  their  dead,1)  partly,  because  of  the  beat  of  the  cli- 
mate which  caused  putrefaction  to  show  itself  quickly,  and,  partly, 
because  the  corpse  was  conceived  as  se  per  unclean.  One  strange 
exception  to  this  rule  may  be  found;2)  we  may  draw  attention  to 
it,  but  shall  not  attempt  to  account  for  it.  — Michaelis,  therefore, 
does  not  hesitate  to  suggest  in  his  often  quoted  3ftofaif($e6  SRecfjt 
that  Ood  is  meant  by  „the  wisest  lawgiver44;  but  he  does  not  de- 
velop tills  hypothesis  of  his;  and,  if  I mistake  not,  equal,  or  still 
greater,  obstacles  lie  in  the  way  of  this  interpretation,  a.  Josephus, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  expressly  distinguishes  between  God  as  hater  and 
die  most  wise  legislator  as  punisher  of  the  suicide:  Jia  tooto  fieju- 
aijrat  icapa  to  xouto  xal  napa  to  acxpiotaTO  xoXaCetac  vopofi^xj. 
b.  No  such  or  similar  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  entire  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament ; and  I am  not  aware  that  we  should  be  justified 
in  assuming  that  either  Josephus  himself  or  his  auditors  believed  God 
to  have  Himself  legislated  for  them,  the  Hebrews,  immediately  else- 
where. c.  Michaelis  himself  paraphrases  the  nap'  rjfiiv  fxpivav  by 
„na<$  einem  9ted>Wfprudj  ber  SRabbinett,  ober  ita$  etnem  33efc$l  ber 
Otoigfrit",  so  that,  according  to  him,  in  the  time  of  Josephus  the 
decrees  of  the  Rabbis,  the  Magistracy,  the  Synedrium,  or  whatsoever 
else,  were  ascribed  directly  to  Jehovah.  But,  the  Rabbis  &c.,  sup- 
posing them  not  rather  only  the  expositors  of  the  law  than  the 
makers  of  laws,  were,  I ween,  scarcely  believed  and  proclaimed  to 
be  identical  with  Gbd,  so  that  they  and  Jehovah  were  interchange- 
able terms  1 

2.  But,  whensoever  such  decrees  may  have  originated:  when 
did  they  come  into,  or,  when  were  they  ever  in,  operation?  We 
have  seen  that  the  law  under  mention  existed  neither  so  early  as 
the  days  of  Achitophel  nor  so  late  as  those  of  Rhazis;  nor  would 
they  appear  to  have  been  acted  upon  in  any  individual  instance  in 
those  of  Josephus  himself;  for  (vide  the  next  §),  though  this  histo- 
rian narrates  numberless  examples  of  suicide  among  his  own  people 
in  his  own  age,  he,  yet,  never  by  any  accident  makes  even  the 


*)  Cf.  Joshua  VIII,  29  ; X,  26,  27.  *)  2 Sam.  XXI,  6,  9,  10. 
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slightest  aHuston  to  soy  kind  or  degree  of  ignominy  In  connexion 
with  the  obsequies  of  the  parties  concerned.  — And  equally  Mttie 
does  later  Judaism  exhibit  any  trace,  or  appear  to  retain  any  recol- 
lection, of  the  law  under  mention. 

And  here  we  will  pause  for  one  moment  to  notice  what  nse  two 
modem  Christian  divines,  a Protestant  and  a Catholic,  have  made  of 
Josephus’  statement  Bishop  Mant*)  quotes  without  contradiction 
or  qualification  Dean  Comber’s  assurance  that  — these  are  his  own 
words  — „ suicides  were  forbidden  to  be  buried  among  the  Jews.* 
So  wholesale  a generalization  is,  however,  a bare-faced  fiction,  un- 
scrupulous, because  groundless:  such  a practice  is  manifestly  not 
even  hinted  at  in  the  passage  about  which  we  have  just  been  speak- 
ing; and  such  a practice,  moreover,  proveably  did  not  exist  subse- 
quently and  does  not  exist  now-a-days  among  the  Jews.  Calmet  (in 
his  Comment  in  Act.  Apost.)  finds  confirmation  of  Josephus*  state- 
ment in  the  mode  according  to  which  the  body  of  Judas  was  dealt 
with,  though  he  would  seem  partially  to  defeat  his  own  purpose  by 
pkying  this  matter,  at  the  same  time,  over  into  a first  specimen 
(vide  bis  Diet.  s.  vv.  Judas  and  Burial)  of  the  practice  on  the  part 
of  the  Christian  church,  viz.  that  of  burying  suicides  in  a particular 
piece  of  ground ; and  I need  scarcely  urge  that  the  tertium  compa- 
rationis  between  Calinet’s  lively,  imaginative  description  of  what  was 
done  to  the  Traitor,  viz.  that  his  corpse  was  cast  away  unburied, 
and  that  the  belly,  becoming  rotten  or  being  torn  by  dogs,  at  last 
buret,  all  the  entrails  then  gushing  out  to  the  ground,  &c.,  and  the 
assertion  of  Josephus  about  burial  after  Bunset  — appears  anything 
hut  clear.  As  regards,  moreover,  the  N.  T.  narrative  concerning  the 
matter  of  the  NQl.  ^3l]>  Matthew  (XXVII,  6—8)  and  Luke  or 
Peter  (Acts  I,  19)  herein  palpably  differ  one  from  the  other,  each 
following  some  different  record  or  tradition.  At  least,  I see  no  mode 
of  reconoilhig  the  two  statements  which  would  for  a moment  hold 
good  before  the  bar  of  Reason,  unless  we  should  incline  to  adopt 
Dr.  Paulus’  somewhat  artificial  and  almost  violent  interpretation  of 
the  word  ^purchased*  (Ixiqoorco) , as  employed  by  Peter  hi  Acts  I, 
18,  who,  conceiving  it  to  be  hitter  irony  or  saroasm,  paraphrases 
it  about  thus:2)  even  in  his  death  has  this  avaricious  man,  viz.  by 

*)  On  p.  486  of  his  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  *)  Gfrcgc* 
itfte*  fiber  bit  brei  erfhn  (frangetten , Sty.  HI,  |»clte  jpalfte,  pp.  457, 

458,  611. 
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the  accidental  falling  of  his  corpse,  acquired  for  himself  a pretty  pos- 
session! At  all  events,  since  Judas  returned  the  money,  he  could  not  be 
said  to  have  really  made  any  purchase  with  it,  even  if  he  had  agreed 
and  inteoded  to  do  so  ; nor  is  any  special  purpose  assigned  for  which 
he  could  have  wished  to  become  the  proprietor  of  the  potter’s  field 
under  mention.  Far  more  probable,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  account 
given  in  Matthew.  Taking  for  granted  that  the  Corpse  of  the  traitor 
had  accidentally  fallen  into  some  well-known  potter’s  field,  we  may 
assume  that  the  proprietor  deemed  it  thereby  desecrated,  and  was 
anxious  quickly  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  we  suppose  its  day-bed  to  have 
been  fully  exhausted  or  even  long  worked,  we  may  all  the  more 
easily  conceive  it  to  have  been  sold  for  the  comparatively  small  sum 
mentioned,  i.  e.  somewhat  less  than  L.  & The  Priests  or  Synecbium, 
iu  their  capacity  of  a sort  of  sanitary  board,  purchased  it  for  a public, 
though  not  a particularly  sacred  or  select,  use,  vis*  as  a grave-yard 
for  gmoe,  probably  Gentile  (cf.  Eph.  n,  2)  pilgrims  or  strangers  who 
ehanced  to  die  in  Jerusalem,  whom  the  Palestine  Jews  considered 
as  more  or  lass  impure,  and,  therefore,  not  entitled  to,  or  worthy 
of,  interment  in  aught  bettor  than  such  a (popularly  kaown)  unclean 
spot,  to  which,  as  in  fact  so  in  name,  blood  dove,  both,  because 
the  blood  of  a suicide  had  been  spilt  upon  it,  and  because  it  had 
been  purchased  for  its  present  use  with  money  once  given  for  a 
deed  of  blood,  i.  e.  treachery  which  led  to  execution.  — This  same 
Hakeldama  (the  gloomy  Syriac  name  „fiekl  of  bloodtt  would  seem 
to  he  reducible  simply  to  what  has  just  been  stated;  for  the 
Prophetic  (?)  quotations  both  in  Matthew’s  and  Peter’s  account  cer- 
tainly offer  too  many  difficulties  and  are  too  far-fetched  to  admit  of 
being  adopted  by  unprejudiced  students)  is  said  to  be  still  traceable 
southwards  of,  but  close  to,  Jerusalem*1) 

But  to  return.  Are  we,  then,  hound  by  the  ipse  dixit  of  Jo- 
sephus  to  take  for  granted  that  such  a law  as  he  mentions  really 
did  exist  in  his  time,  although  we  have  no  means  of  tracing  it  buds 
to  a cause,  of  fixing  the  date  of  its  origin,  of  discovering  examples 
of  Us  having  been  put  into  practice?  Skepticism  haunts  me  irre- 
sistibly , and  I individually  believe  that  Josephus  is  here  telling  a 
falsehood,  albeit  no  writer  I have  consulted  has  scrupled  to  give 
credence  to  our  Jewish  historian’s  statement 


i)  Vide  Williams,  the  Holy  City,  vol.  II,  p.  496. 
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Proceeding,  finally,  to  mediaeval  and  modern  times,  the  informa- 
tion I have  been  able  to  gather  is  exceedingly  defective  and  frag- 
mentical.  Buxtorf,  writing  in  the  17th  century,  after  having  dwelt 
(in  the  work  quoted  in  §.  47 , vide  ibid,  the  chapter  on  sepulture) 
minutely  upon  the  solemn  tediousness  and  scrupulosity  of  the  burial 
ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  continues  thus.  „Euin,  qui  sib!  ipsi  violent 
tarn  mortem  conscisdt  scienter,  volenter,  nec  lugent,  nec  plangunt, 
nec  vestes  propter  earn  lacerant,  nec  se  discalceant,  nec  quicquam 
in  ejus  gratiam  faciunt:  quia  haec  omnia  fiunt  in  honorem  mortal; 
talis  autem  non  meretur,  ut  quicquam  in  honorem  ejus  fiat,  quia 
impius  est.  Magnum  enim  peccatum  commisit,  et  magnam  illud  poe- 
nam  meretur,  juxta  illud  (here  he,  as  I stated  in  §.  47,  quotes  Gen. 
IX,  5).  Recitant  super  ipso  n i.  e.  precationem  lugen- 

tium,  in  honorem  viventium  superstitum.tf  Thus,  though  everything 
else  that  appertains  to  an  honorable  funeral  is  carefully  excluded, 
the  night-time  even  is  not  urged  which  enacts  so  important  a part 
in  Christian  anti-suicidal  legislation.  — And,  as  far  as  I know,  not 
even  the  above  strictness  has  managed  to  survive  unto  our  own  days. 
I read  thus  in  the  work  of  a Jewish  writer.  *)  „In  the  Jewish  Church- 
yards, those  who  have  led  a wicked,  dishonest,  or  dissolute  life  are 
buried  in  a particular  place  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  although  their 
friends  are  able  to  pay  for  their  burial. And,  if  I at  this  moment 
remember  rightly  what  I have  orally  ascertained,  the  present  Jews 
bury  the  corpse  of  a suicide  at  the  same  time  as  that  at  which 
anybody  is  buried  who  has  died  a natural  death,  i.  e.  by  day-light, 
but  omit  such  burial  service  as  the  Rabbi  is  wont  to  read  over  the 
body  of  a non-suicide,  and  lay  it,  as  it  is  phrased,  not  in  the  row 
(i.  e.  in  such  portion  of  the  burial  ground  as  is  appropriated  to  cri- 
minal and  irreligious  characters,  e.  g.  next  the  wall  ?).  Incidentally, 

I may  here  state  that  more  especially  the  early  mediaeval  Spanish 
synods  included  in  their  injunctions  concerning  the  Jews  a prohibition 
of  their  burying  their  dead  in  general  with  singing  of  psalms  or  hymns! 

§.  61.  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  SUICIDE. 

The  isolated  instances  of  suicide  recorded  in  the  Canon  and  the 
Apocrypha  of  the  0.  T.  we  have  spoken  about  in  the  previous  Chap- 

*)  Levi , succinct  account  of  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  1780, 
pp.  171,  173.  ’ 
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ter.  Of  course,  as  I hinted  already  in  §.  50 , many  other  examples 
may  have  occurred,  though  they  were  not  thought  worthy  of  record; 
for  historical  documents,  speaking  generally,  note  down  and  transmit 
to  posterity  suchlike  matters  only  as  far  as  they  connect  themselves 
with  more  or  less  prominent  and  renowned  persons,  unless  the  pheno- 
menon  itself  should  chance  to  have  assumed  a sort  of  national  and 
wholesale  character,  as  it  really  did  among  the  Jews  in  the  last  cen- 
tury or  two  before  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  annihilation 
of  Israel  as  a nation.  At  least,  Josephus’  history  of  the  Jewish  War, 
with  which  we  must  compare  likewise  the  last  four  books  of  the  same 
writer’s  Jewish  Antiquities,  literally  teems  with  narratives  of  self- 
slaughter,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  on  the  part  of  the  then  descen- 
dants of  Abraham ; for  instance : the  rebels  under  Simon  were  ready 
to  slay  themselves,  like  the  later  Assassins,  at  the  mere  bidding  of 
their  commander;  the  Jews  advised  their  king  Alexander  Joannes 
to  destroy  himself;  Phasaelus  killed  himself;  the  wife  of  Pheroras 
carried  poison  about  her  as  a provision  against  the  uncertain  future, 
and  attempted  self-destruction;  also  Herod  the  Great  made  an  attempt 
upon  his  own  life ; some  hundreds  were  induced  by  the  pro-suicidal 
eloquent  oration  of  the  Jewish  captain  Eleazar  to  die  by  each  other’s 
and  their  own  hand;  and,  finally,  the  almost  equally  eloquent  anti- 
suicidal  oration  of  Josephus  himself  could  not  dissuade  or  prevent 
three  or  four  dozen  Jewish  captains  from  willing  and  compassing  death 
in  the  same  manner.  But,  the  reader  may  multiply  examples  for 
himself  by  referring  to  the  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  War. *)  Also  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  in  Philo  Judaeus2)  deserves  partial  transcription. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Emperor  Caligula,  among  other  mad  freaks 
of  his,  made  the  insane  attempt  to  erect  at  Jerusalem  a statue  of 
himself  as  an  object  of  divine  worship,  and  that  this  attempt  was 
subsequently  frustrated  by  the  unanimons  opposition  of  the  Jews  who 
had  in  these  later  periods  entirely  overcome  that  peculiar  predilection 
for  idolatry  which  had  so  wofully  characterized  them,  especially 
the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  earlier  epochs  of  their 
history.  Philo,  now,  when  recounting  this  occurrence,  introduces  to 
us  the  Jews  of  the  Holy  City  as  addressing  the  Roman  Governor 


<)  Vide  ©.  g.  lib.  I,  c.  7,  c.  13,  c.  16,  c.  30;  lib.  If,  c.  3;  lib.  10,  c.  7, 
c.  9;  lib.  IV,  c.  1,  c.  5,  c.  9;  lib.  V,  c.  7,  c.  12;  lib.  VI,  c.  5,  c.  9.  *)  De 
virtutibus,  el  legatione  ad  Cajuio,  vol.  II,  p.  581  in  Mangey’s  edition.  Cf.  also 
Tacitus,  Hist.  V,  c.  9. 
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Petrouius  to  the  following  effect.  ^Slaying  oureeivea,  we  will  mingle 
Out  blood  with  that  of  our  relatives  whom  we  abail  slay  first;  let 
then  your  commands  be  imposed  upon  the  dead;  God  will  not  cen- 
sure os  (jai^au’  £v  o68e  Bede  rjfid;)  if  we  thus  chopse  between 
respect  for  the  Emperor  and  the  adoption  (or,  keeping)  of  our  own 
sacred  laws.  And  so  it  will  happen;  despising  a life  not  worthy  of  the 
name  of  life,  we  shall  voluntarily  east  it  away.*  I need  scarcely  re- 
mark that  this  passage  in  Philo  admits  equally  of  being  used  at  a 
proof  of  the  pro-suicidal  opinions  of  the,  or  some  of  the,  Jews  in  those 
days.  — No  wonder,  therefore,  if  even  so  decided  an  apologist  of 
suicide  as  the  Elder  Pliny  should  have  incidentally  scoffed  or  sneered 
at  sueh  startling  frequency  of  self-destruction  among  the  Jews  at  the 
period  under  mention.  Speaking  of  the  balm-tree,  he  says  (H.  N.  lib. 
XII,  §.  54):  „saevlere  in  earn  Judaei,  sicut  in  vitam  quoque  suamS 
We  all  know  that  it  was  more  particularly  during  and  after  the 
siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Vespasianus  and  Titus  that 
the  Jews  became  in  the  modern  world  marked  objects  of  suffering, 
ill-treatment,  persecution;  and,  therefore,  Christian  divines  are  wont 
to  refer  us  to  that  siege  and  destruction  as  the  first  manifest  at  foe 
of  the  curse  of  God,  as  the  first  fruit  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  N.  T.  touching  the  displeasure  of  the  Most  High 
against  the  rejecters  and  slayers  of  the  Messiah.  It  does  not,  however, 
by  any  means  belong  to  our  task  or  plan  to  intercalate  here  an 
epitome  of  the  history  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  on  the  part 
of  the  Gentiles  or  Christians  in  the  early  and  later  centurion  of  the 
puddle  ages ; for  the  said  persecutions  concern  us  only  in  as  far  an 
they  were  in  their  turn  the  cause  of  suicide  among  the  Jews.  Severn 
verdicts  of  churchfathers,  unjust  synodal  decrees  and  laws  of  raters, 
extravagant  popular  legends  and  credulous  fabrications  — what  care- 
ful student  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  has  not  read  them,  „ marked,  learned,  inwardly  digested*  them* 
and  judged  of  them  accordingly  as  the  milk  of  human  kindness  or  the 
gall  of  theological  hatred  preponderates  in  his  nature  ? I myself  aw 
heartily  sick  of  the  subject  of  religious  persecution  as  such,  and  by 
much  prefer  the  wiser  and  milder  utterances  and  injunctions  of  e. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Constantine  the  Great,  the  elder  and  younger 
Yalentinian,  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  of  Arcadius  to  such  rigor 
and  hostility  as  are  manifest  m the  utterances  of  Gregory,  Bishop  of 
Nyssa,  in  sundry  canons  of  the  early  mediaeval  Spanish  synods  — 
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gpaln  was  thus  so  early  true  to  herself!  — > ia  the  prescript  ions  of 
the  law-book  of  the  Weaker  a Goths  (lex  Yiaigothofum),  and  hi  the 
vulgar  and  stupid  nursery-tales  of  the  superstitious  populace  of  most 
European  countries  some  centuries  ago. 

Well,  and  as  ta  the  effects  of  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  Jew! 
on  the  part  of  the  Christians  in  the  middle  ages  in  kemediete  con- 
nexion with  ear  topic?  The  following  speeifie  statements  may  here 
find  a place.  As  far  as  Germany  is  concerned  in  the  elevetub  century, 
Gibbon  relates  l)  that,  during  the  first  crusade,  very  many  of  those 
Jews  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  were  persecuted  by  the 
Christian  wayfarers.  Unwilling  to  purchase  protection  and  esse  at 
the  expense  of  their  Religion,  they  barricadoed  their  houses,  and 
precipitated  themselves,  their  families,  and  their  wealth  into  the  river 
or  the  flames.  As  regards  England  in  the  twelfth  century,  Hume 
relates2)  that,  during  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  800  Yews  at  York, 
having  retired  into  the  castle  for  safety,  and  finding  themselves  unable 
to  defend  the  piaee  of  their  refuge,  murdered  their  own  wives  end  ehib> 
dren,  threw  the  corpses  over  the  wall  upon  the  populace,  and,  setting 
fire  to  the  houses,  then  themselves  perished  in  the  flames.  And  touching 
the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Prescott  relates  a)  that,  when 
these  took  the  Jewish  ehUdven  from  their  parents  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  them  as  Christians,  many  of  the  said  parents  killed  their  chil- 
dren, and  many  themselves.  These  few  general  testimonies  must 
suffice,  from  which  it  is  dear  that  the  Jews  in  those  agea  generally 
preferred  destroying  themselves  and  their  offspring  to  giving  up  thek 
faith,  and  embracing  that  of  thek  persecutors.  Other  less  clearly 
narrated  or  less  satisfactorily  authenticated  cases  may  he  found  In  that 
work  of  Eiseuraengev’a*)  which  I have  already  often  quoted,  which  I 
will,  therefore,  not  extract  Also  Wilktfitter  (ubi  supra,  p.  168)  says 
that  anno  1096  at  Treves  many,  especially  wives  and  virgins,  appre- 
hensive for  their  honor,  committed  suicide,  the  greater  number, 
however,  becoming  slain,  but  only  extremely  few  allowing  them- 
selves  to  be  persuaded  to  conversion.  — Passing,  however,  over 
Into  Holland > in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  a note- 
worthy isolated  instance  presents  Itself  to  our  notice,  the  fate  of  Uriel 
er  Gabriel  (the  former  name  he  hore  as  Jew  in  Holland,  the  latter 


Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  LVIIF,  p.  420.  a)  History  of  Enflaad,  vol.  I, 
p<  398.  ®)  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  II,  p.  138,  note.  4)  2$.  0, 
pp*  983— » 986. 
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as  Christian  In  Portugal)  Acosta.  We  have  here  an  example  of  Jem 
driving  a Jew  into  suicide.1)  Acosta  was  of  Portuguese  noble  extrac- 
tion; his  originally  Jewish  family  had  compulsorily  become  Christians; 
but  he  himself  grew  disgusted  with  Christianity  in  its,  of  course,  Ca- 
tholic form  | and  subsequently  in  Holland  returned  to  Judaism.  By 
and  by,  however,  the  absurdities  and  meannesses  of  the  Duteh  Jews 
caused  him  to  quarrel  with  them ; and,  the  longer  the  more,  the  lot  of 
this  acute,  high-spirited,  truth-seeking,  unspotted  man  became  a most 
puzzling  and  agonizing  one.  Mlconnu,  persecuted,  forced  to  submit 
to  the  most  abominable  punishments  and  penances,  inflicted  upon  him 
and  prescribed  to  him  by  his  brethren  according  to  the  flesh,  he,  at 
last,  knew  not  what  to  set  about,  and  became  a prey  to  the  deepest 
mental  anguish.  „Quis  enim  bonesti  amans  libenter  sustineat  vitam 
vivere  ignominiosam  ? Et  ut  aliquis  bene  dixit,  aut  bene  vivere,  aut 
honeste  mori,  ingenuum  decetu  (ibid.  p.  15);  and  the  purport  of 
these  his  own  words  evidently  declares  his  intention  to  kill  himself. 
Some  time  afterwards,  anno  1647,  he,  having  ineffectually  attempted 
to  shoot  a nephew  of  his  who  had  been  his  bitterest  enemy,  locked 
himself  up  in  his  own  apartment  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  with 
the  identical  pistol,  being  then  fifty  three  years  of  age.  The 
above-mentioned  autobiography  was  published  by  Philipp  Limborch 
1687,  i.  e.  40  years  after  Acosta’s  death,  the  editor  continuing 
the  narrative,  and  being,  therefore,  the  only  voucher  for  the  above 
related  manner  of  Acosta’s  death.  Since  he  was,  however,  not 
a cotemporary  witness,  the  question  has  been  asked:  ought  we 
to  trust  to  him?  might  not,  perhaps,  Jewish  or  Christian  calumny 
only  have  invented  a death  for  him,  and  let  it  become  a myth  con- 
cerning him  ? However,  the  doubts  raised  on  this  subject  have  not 
appeared  to  me  of  any  considerable  weight.3)  Interesting  to  some 
of  my  readers  it  may  be  to  learn  in  Acosta’s  own  words  (ibid, 
p.  10)  that  he  could  not,  despite  all  his  exertions,  discover  a single 
vestige  of  a future  life  or  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  Mosaism 
(vide  §.  3).  „Post  coeptum  opus  (a  work  on  Moses  versus  the 
Pharisaical  traditions)  accidit  etiam  ut  cum  resolutions  et  constant! 
deliberation©  accederem  sententiae  illorum,  qui  legis  veteris  praemlum 
et  poenam  definiunt  temporalem,  et  de  altera  vita  et  immortal! tate 


*)  Vide  bis  autobiographical  sketch  exemplar  hamanae  ritae,  republished 
anno  1847 ; and  cf.  also  3.  @.  SRuOcr’l  ©efenntniffc  mtttottrbfgCT  Scanner  non 
fty  fctbft,  II,  pp.  160,  161.  ’J  Vide  Bayle  in  bis  Did.  crit.  s.  v.  Acosta, 
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animorum  minime  cogitant,  eo  praeter  alia  nixns  fundamento , quod 
praedicta  Lex  Mosis  omnino  taceat  super  his,  et  nihil  aliud  proponat 
ob8ervantibus  et  transgreraoribus,  quam  praemium,  aut  poenam  tem- 
poralem.“  A Jewish  physician  was  forthwith  commissioned  by  Acos- 
ta’s enemies  to  compose  a book  against  him  in  defence  of  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul.1) 

We  pass  on  to  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

Michaelis,  writing  anno  1775,  says  in  his  9Rofaif$t*  SRcdjt:  „now 
the  Jews  are  again  freest  from  the  crime  of  suicide.  “ I have  no 
statistical  tables  before  me  of  the  different  European  or  other  coun- 
tries in  which  Jews  reside,  to  prove  or  disprove  the  correctness  of 
this  assertion ; and,  supposing  me  able  to  adduce  some  few  instances 
of  suicide  accomplished  or  attempted  on  the  part  of  Jews  who  were 
not  mere  obscure  individuals,  e.  g.  that  of  the  London  banker  Abra- 
ham Goldsmith  who  shot  himself  anno  1810  in  consequence  of  the 
sodden  loss  of  a great  deal  of  money,3)  or,  that  of  Ludwig  Bdrae 
(Baruch)  subsequently  so  celebrated  as  an  author,  who,  when  a young 
man,  twice  attempted  to  poison  himself,  because  the  widowed  Hen- 
rietta Hers,  his  senior  by  twenty  years,  did  not  reciprocate  his  love,3) 
and  though  we  may  now  and  then  find  isolated  cases  of  suicidal 
Jews  and  Jewesses  recorded  in  the  aUgemeine  3^tung  and  in  the 
Times;  yet,  taking  all  in  all,  1 strongly  incline  to  credit  Michaelis’ 
above  statement,  and  will  now  make  bold  to  assign  such  a priori 
reasons  as  appear  to  me  principally  to  explain  this  historical  phe- 
nomenon. 

They  are  not  of  a specifically  religious  character.  Were  we  even 
to  suppose  their  Lawgiver  and  their  Prophets  really  to  be  the  pride 
and  the  boast,  the  light  and  the  love  of  the  more  modern  and  the 
present  Israelites,  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  avail  would  be  but 
small  on  this  particular  point,  since,  as  we  saw  in  eh.  I,  their  sacred 
volume  does  not  by  any  means  manifestly  and  unconditionally  in- 
terdict suicide  at  all,  and  even,  at  all  events  according  to  the  her- 
meneutics of  Rabbinism,  admits,  extols,  nay,  haply,  prescribes  it  in 
some  cases.  Justly,  therefore,  methinks  Grotius  on  two  separate 
occasions  (annotations  in  acta  Apost.  ad  XVI,  25,  and  in  Jud.  ad 
XVI,  30)  remarks.  „Hebraei  autem  non  tantas  edocti  patientiae 

0 Lover#  of  thoughtful,  earnest  poetry  are  requested  to  read  Gutakow’s 
tragedy  Uriel  Bcojto.  *)  Communicated  in  Osiander’s  already  quoted  work. 
*)  winntruiistn  on  J&cnrtrttc  $trl  by  Fttrst,  p.  178  if.  — 
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leges,  quantas  Christian!,  aliquas  esse  mortis  sibimet  emaoBcndu 

causas  satis  graves  existimarunt*  later  Hebraeos  qaaesdooem 

ftrisse  dubiam,  an  se  interficere  liceret,  diximus. 

But,  even  if  this  were  otherwise,  i.  e.  if  their  sacred  volume  did 
clearly  and  expressly  condemn  and  prohibit  suicide,  I cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  the  Jews  of  our  time,  as  a body,  would  allow 
themselves  to  be  withheld  from  suicide  by  the  Old  Testament  a whit 
tnore  powerfully  and  uniformly  than  they  are  drawn  away  from  ma- 
nifold other  misdeeds  which  their  ancestral  literature  cannot  be  con- 
strued into  countenancing,  nay,  must  be  declared  to  discountenance, 
to  denounce,  to  forbid.  In  olden  times  already,  they  as  a commu- 
nity ever  rebelled  against  and  disobeyed  the  best  elements  of  their 
Religion,  and  persecuted  and  put  to  death  the  noblest  and  wisest 
among  those  who  reproved  and  rebuked  them  in  love  and  in  anger, 
until  they  consnmmated  their  inimical  resistance  to  what  is  essao- 
tfally  divine  by  ^receiving  Him  not , when  Ho  came  unto  his  own*, 
by,  with  some  few  isolated  exceptions,  preferring  even  Barabbas 
onto  Him.  And  in  the  middle  and  early  modern  ages  — who  can 
say  much  in  praise  of  Israeli  fealty  to  just  the  holiest  and  moat 
rational  among  the  behests  of  either  a Moses  or  an  Isaiah?  I have 
more  than  once  quoted  Eisenmenger’s  entbeffte*  3ubentf)ttm*  Hie 
author  was  Professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  the  university  of 
Heidelberg,  and  the  complete  title  of  his  work,  published  anno  1700, 
shall,  translated,  here  find  a place,  since  not  many  of  my  English 
readers  are  very  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  it.  „ Thorough  and 
veritable  report,  in  what  manner  the  hardened  Jews  in  a fearful  fashion 
vilify  and  degrade  the  holy  trinity,  God  the  Father,  Sou,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  scorn  the  sainted  mother  of  Christ,  scoff  at  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  the  Christian  Religion,  and  de- 
spise and  curse  in  the  extreme  all  Christendom;  at  the  same  time, 
are  likewise  brought  to  light  many  other  matters  and  great  errors 
of  Jewish  religion  and  theology  hitherto  either  entirely  unknown,  or 
only  partially  known,  among  the  Christians,  as  also  many  ridiculous 
and  amusing  fables  and  other  absurd  things:  all  of  which  are  for- 
cibly proved  from  their  own,  and,  indeed,  very  many  books,  perused 
with  great  labor  and  unwearied  diligence,  the  Hebrew  words  being 
quoted,  and  faithfully  rendered  into  German.*  Whoso,  now,  will 
read  these  two  thickish  quarto  volumes,  allowing  even  for  occa- 
sioned exaggerations  or  misinterpretation#,  will  dad  mere  than  cmugfe 
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thereto  to  convince  him  that  the  spirit  of  all  the  genuinely  religions 
features  of  the  Old  Testament  had  all  but  entirely  evaporated  out 
of  mediaeval  Judaism,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  just  the  very  lowest, 
meanest,  basest  tenets  and  practices  which  could  by  any  possibility 
be  extracted  from  sundry  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  put 
forth  as  canon  of  faith  and  rule  of  action,  that,  in  a word,  what 
was  of  the  earth  earthy  and  of  the  flesh  fleshly  constituted  the  basis 
of  Judaism,  talmudical  and  rabbinical,  up  to  a comparatively  late 
period  in  modern  times,  which  circumstance  may,  if  not  by  any 
means  justify,  yet  at  all  events  in  a great  measure  account  for  (leav- 
ing deplorable  bigotry  and  the  odium  theologicum  quite  out  of  the 
question)  those  antipathies,  prejudices,  persecutions,  and  cruelties  by 
which  Christians  in  those  ages,  evidenced  their  contempt  and  horror 
of  the  unworthy  descendants  of  Abraham,  the  degenerated  disciples 
of  Moses.  Let  the  history  of  the  operations  and  influences  of  Jewtem 
in  those  portions  of  Europe,  *)  e.  g.  Poland , where  it  managed 
to  win  something  like  temporary  local  sway,  testify  to  the  verity  of 
this  apparently  harsh  verdict!  And,  if  we  pass  on  to  most  modem 
times,  we  are  again  easily  and  quickly  undeceived,  if  we  would  fain 
allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded  that  the  educated  and  enlightened 
Jewish  communities  care  over-much  about  what  constitutes  the  reli- 
gious essentials  of  the  writings  of  the  Ancient  Covenant.  We  are, 
for  instance,  assured3)  by  one  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  reform-dub 
of  toe  present  German  Jews,  Dr.  Goldschmidt,  that:  „ they  acknow- 
ledge in  the  Mosaic  religion  the  possibility  of  an  unlimited  develop- 
ment (gortMlbnng)  ; that  for  them  the  collection  of  controversies, 
dissertations  and  prescriptions  designated  as  the  Talmud  possesses 
neither  in  dogmatie  nor  practical  respect  authority;  that  a Messiah 
who  should  conduct  toe  Israelites  baek  to  Palestine  is  neither  ex- 
peeted  nor  desired  by  them,  and  that  they  acknowledge  no  father- 
land  except  the  one  to  which  they  belong  by  birth  and  social  re- 
lationship." 

The  said  reasons  are,  as  I take  it,  rather  of  a psychologico-social 
nature.  The  Jews  possess,  at  bottom,  a very  simple  Creed  which,  in 
spite  of  ail  Talmudical  sophistries  and  puerilities,  does  not  allow  of 

*)  Vide  the  elaborate  work  of  the  German  publicist  Moser : bfe  Jtfbftt  unb 
tyre  SBunfdjc,  1828,  in  which  more  than  the  needful  facts  are  contained  and 
almost  too  severely  handled.  *)  Vide  Friedreich’s  instructive  essay  on  Cir- 
cumcision in  his  publication  Sue  ©fbel,  1848,  £$«  II,  p.  159. 
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such  excitement  as  might  call  forth  either  much  mental  speculation  or 
deep  moral  agitation.  They  form  in  no  land  whatsoever  a perfectly 
integral  portion  of  the  people,  and,  therefore,  those  patriotic  yearnings 
and  absorbing  endeavors  of  reforming  and  revolutionary  parties  which 
engender  so  much  susceptibility  and  disappointment  in  real  lovers 
of  their  country  and  their  kind,  remain  to  the  Hebrew  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  a great  measure,  unknown  or,  at  least , uninte- 
resting in  any  fullest  sense.  They  are  not  merely  cunning,  but  also 
proverbially  prudent,  in  the  management  of  their  temporal  interests; 
with  steps  slow  and  cautious,  but  firm  and  sure,  they  systemati- 
cally pursue,  and,  generally,  suscessfully  attain  to,  a certain  mea- 
sure of  earthly  prosperity,  rarely  experience  harassing  and  perplexing 
entanglements  in  their  worldly  affairs,  and  sudden  and  heavy  pecu- 
niary losses  seldom  befal  them.  They  usually  marry  both  early  and 
circumspectly,  and,  since  their  partners  for  life  are,  as  it  were, 
usually,  albeit  only  indirectly,  provided  for  them  by  their  parents 
or  other  relatives  in  their  own  religious  community  and  immediate 
connexions,  much  of  that  romance  and  sentimentality,  warfare  and 
woe  which  in  the  hearts  and  lots  of  the  Christians  are  such  fruitful 
sources  of  melancholy,  misery,  and  self-wrought  death,  falls  away. 
They  are  ordinarily  attached  to  spouse  and  offspring  with  a passion 
easily  accounted  for  by  their  Oriental  temperament,  their  excluded- 
ness,  and  their  selfish  narrowness,  and,  speaking  generally,  they  are 
faithful  and  affectionate  as  husbands  and  wives,  careful  and  devoted 
as  parents  and  children,  so  that  those  domestic  disunions  and  house- 
hold imprudences  which  so  frequently  cause  ruin  in  Christian  hearths 
and  homes,  are  comparatively  rare  among  them.  And,  finally,  they 
are  not  only  a more  or  less  exclusive  and  excluded  community,  but 
also  a somewhat  limited  one,  and  have  thus  more  opportunity,  abi- 
lity and  desire  to  protect  and  assist  one  another  than  the  generality 
of  Christians  can  be  said  to  possess,  so  that  those  among  them  who 
should  have  become  unfortunate  and  embarrassed  need  not  wait  long 
or  in  vain  for  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  prosperous  members 
of  their  faith,  and  are,  consequently,  not  allowed  or  compelled  to 
sink  into  absolute  penury  and  despair.  With  which  few  brief  hints, 
for  which  the  observant  Christian  reader  will,  I trust,  require  no 
apology,  we  close  this  Section. 
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FIFTH  SECTION. 

CHRISTIANITY. 


CHAPTER  I.  THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 


§.  62.  PRELIMINARY  REMARKS  ON  THE  N.  T. 

We  now,  at  length,  and  more  especially  in  the  immediately  fol- 
lowing few  §§,  enter  upon  that  terrain  which  must  needs  be  to  all 
of  us  not  only  theoretically  of  by  far  the  greatest  interest,  but  like- 
wise practically  of  by  far  the  greatest  importance.  Though,  how- 
ever, those  documents  which  form  the  small  volume  which  we  are 
accustomed,  with  a significantly  and  beautifully  figurative  expression, 
to  call  „the  New  Covenant*,  are  not  unto  me  „boly  ground*  in  an 
unconditional,  exclusive,  absolute  sense,  yet  they  are  also  unto  me 
— and  to  what  thinking,  feeling  man  can  they,  possibly,  be  other- 
wise? — much  holier  than  any  other  ground  I know  of,  a conspi- 
cuously elevated  standing -point  on  which  finger-posts  are  placed 
which  direct  us  heavenwards,  a specifically  favored  soil  in  which 
plants  grow  that  germinated  out  of  divine  seeds.  Not  as  writings 
supematurally  inspired  in  the  scholastically  theological  acceptation 
of  the  said  terms  shall  we  treat  these  Bame  documents,  but,  rather, 
as  humanly  conceived  and  composed  by  man  for  man;  in  point  of 
(act,  what  I said  in  §.  46  concerning  the  standard  we  deemed  our- 
selves justified  in  applying  to  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  we 
shall,  mutandis  mutatis,  equally  apply  to  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament  What  we  suppose  to  have  been  humanly  indited,  we 
believe  ourselves  warranted  in  reasoning  upon  humanly,  and  shall 
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only  desire  and  endeavor,  earnestly  and  devoutly,  to  discern  and 
embrace  whatsoever  therein  may  reveal  itself  unto  our  own  fullest 
and  clearest  consciousness  as  having  proceeded  from  the  source  of 
Eternal  Light,  and  as  being  calculated  to  lead  into  the  sanctuary 
of  Love,  Peace,  Strength,  Holiness.  Whilst  no  superstitious  pseudo- 
reverence  or  dogmatic  hyper  - reverence  for  the  authority  of  either 
Evangelist  or  Apostle  shall  prevent  us  from  ^proving  all  things*, 
from  openly  confessing  that  a narrative  appears  to  us  doubtful,  or 
an  argument  Inconclusive,  if  we  sincerely  believe  defect  or  error  to 
be  therein  traceable,  we  would  yet  fain  try  „to  hold  fast*  what 
seems  to  us  true,  good,  and  beautiful. 

It  is,  verily,  a sad  and  saddest  thing,  when  but  too  many  among 
ourselves  seemingly,  or  really,  let  an  a&r&c  £<pa  close  and  seal  their 
lips,  though  it  does  not  silence  the  enquiries  of  thought,  and  cannot 
hush  the  heart’s  secret  misgivings;  for  only  if  it  be  able  to  do  so 
and  really  do  so,  is  such  ipse  - dixit  - faith  an  offspring  of  genuine 
philosophy  and  a requirement  of  true  piety. 

§.  63.  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JE8US. 

Before  we,  as  far  as  our  immediate  subject  is  concerned,  enquire 
into  the  precepts  of  the  Apostles  and  even  of  Jesus  himself,  we  moat 
dwell  upon  the  example  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  of  him  as  a 
living  law  unto  a world  out  of  which  pure  virtue  and  deep  reve- 
rence  seemed  well  nigh  to  have  vanished,  and  upon  the  relation  of 
his  personal  character  to  what  we  shall  regard  and  put  forth  as  the 
Bpirit  and  inhold  of  Christianity.  I must,  however,  observe,  almost 
in  self-defence,  and  not  from  even  the  remotest  wish  qr  intention  to 
indulge  in  any  kind  of  sentimental  and  sickly  religious  oant,  that  H 
is  extremely  painful  to  me  to  have  to  discuss  Jesus  at  all,  as  far 
as  either  his  life  or  bis  death  come  into  consideration,  in  connexion 
with  the  topic  of  self-destruction.  But,  the  critico-historicai  charac- 
ter of  this  Essay  compels  me  to  undertake  this,  at  best,  invidious 
task,  inasmuch  as  both  rancorous  enemies  and  mistaken  friends  of 
Christianity  have,  in  different  ages  and  for  different  purposes,  drawn 
the  life,  and,  more  especially,  the  death,  of  Jesus  into  a significant, 
or,  even  a decisive,  nexus  with  suicide.  Theirs,  therefore,  and  net 
mine,  is  the  guilt,  if  the  entire  supposition  and  discussion  should 
appear  after  aU  anomalous  and  gratuitous. 
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Since,  now,  much,  nay,  almost  all,  of  what  we  shall  have  to 
advance  in  connexion  with  this  incongenial  enquiry  must  derive  not 
only  its  peculiar  coloring,  but  also  its  specific  basis,  from  the  view 
we  take  of  what  in  dogmatic  terminology  is  called  „the  nature**  of 
Jesus,  it  behoves  me  at  the  very  outset  not  to  shrink  from  avowing 
in  the  most  explicit  words  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  to  me  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a mere  man , in  no  manner  or  measure  essen- 
tially different  from  any  and  every  other  human  being . — I know 
well  that  very  many  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  of  the  earth,  since 
eighteen  hundred  years,  have  believed  and  taught  otherwise,  and 
that  millions  upon  millions  of  our  fellow  ^mortals  have,  thinking  deeply 
and  feeling  ardently,  lived  virtuously  and  died  happily  in  the  belief 
and  under  the  impression  that  He  was  God,  the  Son  of  Qod,  the 
God-Man  or  Man-God.  This  fact  alone  would  suffice  to  prove  to 
me  that  such  a faith  had  and  has  a perfect  right  to  take  its  place, 
as  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  man,  so  in  the  historical  deve- 
lopment of  Christianity.  Moreover,  such  a faith  always  has  been, 
and,  perhaps,  ever  will  remain,  the  faith  of  the  majority ; but,  when 
and  where  was  the  majority  the  truly  „elect*  by  gifts  and  graces 
of  the  best,  i.  e.  mental  and  moral,  kind?  Many  accommodate 
themselves  from  self-interest  to  the  favored  and  fashionable  belief, 
still  more  assimilate  themselves  to  it  from  sentimental  weakness,  and 
by  far  the  most  assent  to  it,  or,  rather,  do  not  dissent  from  it,  from 
sheerest  sluggishness  of  thought  and  indifference  of  feeling.  Why, 
then  — knowing  this  — , should  we  bow  with  much  deference  and 
reverence  to  the  „I  believe**  from  the  lips  of  the  Multitude?  In  this 
matter,  if  in  any,  voices  must  be  weighed,  not  counted.  Nor  am  I 
by  any  means  prepared  to  deny  that,  when  Creeds,  Councils,  Ca~ 
teehUms  embodied  this  faith  as  the  standard  of  biblical  orthodoxy, 
they  were  in  the  right,  inasmuch  as  they  regarded  the  utterances 
ascribed  to  Jesus  himself  by  the  evangelists,  and  developed  more 
hilly  by  some  of  the  apostles,  more  especially  Paul,  as  authoritative 
and  unquestionable ; for , despite  some  more  or  less  doubtfal  and 
obscure  passages  in  the  N.  T.  which  look  a different  way,  the  N.  T. 
as  a whole,  i.  e.  taking  all  in  all,  cannot,  I think,  fairly  be  said  to 
teach  anything  less  than  the  supernatural  origin  and  essence,  i. 
the  so-called  Godhead,  of  Jesus.  Nevertheless , in  consequence  of 
such  demands  as  man’s  reasoning  faculties  ever  have  made,  and 
ever  will  make,  upon  his  religious  convictions,  at  all  periods  of  the 
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history  of  the  Christian  church  parties  have  arisen  which,  led  by 
men  of  vigorous  intellect  and  conscientious  independence,  have  at- 
tempted to  modify  the  more  generally  accepted  (thence,  so-called 
orthodox)  homoousian  theory  of  the  nature  of  Jesus  into  the  lea 
generally  accepted  (thence,  so-called  heterodox)  homoiousian  one; 
and  this  latter  theory,  again,  itself  became,  the  longer  the  more, 
re-modified  and  ultra-modified  until  it  ceased  to  look  like  its  origi- 
nal self,  and  gradually  coined  for  itself  new  and  somewhat  more  in- 
telligible names,  e.  g.  Unitarian.  When  we  read  the  story  of  ex- 
travagant homoousiani8m  and  refining  homoiousianism  as  it  stands 
recorded  in  the  controversies,  transactions,  decrees  of  innumerable 
Ecclesiastical  Councils  and  Synods,  we  might  almost  fancy  it  to  be 
a matter  of  a mere  pun,  puerile  and  ridiculous,  if  we  were  not 
quickly  startled  out  of  any  suchlike  levity  by  the  profound  and 
yenomous  earnest  which  ruled  the  antagonistic  parties,  and  caused 
indefinite  bloodshed  on  the  very  altars  of  the  temple  of  our  Religion; 
for  man  is,  time  immemorial,  of  such  sort  that,  whenever  his  creed 
is  at  stake,  obscure  notions  and  mysterious  words  become  in  a far 
greater  degree  than  great  conceptions  or  noble  purposes  the  source 
of  reciprocal  anathematization  and  persecution.  Even  in  our  own 
days,  for  instance,  Menckenism  and  Irvingism  with  their  somewhat 
harmless  assumption  of  Jesus’  having  been  born  into  fallen  human 
nature,  though  they,  nevertheless,  retained  the  full  belief  in  his  per- 
fect divinity,  could  not  escape  condemnation  and  expulsion.  The 
rope  is  tightly  drawn,  and  yet  one  must  retain  one’s  equilibrium  upon 
it,  though  the  danger  of  over-balancing  one’s  self  towards  the  right 
Or  the  left  be  so  great,  if  one  be  strong  and  bold  enough  to  move 
at  all  I Also,  when  we  peruse  the  writings  of  the  two  Socini,  of 
the  German  Rationalists,  of  the  elder  and  present  English  and  Ame- 
rican Unitarians,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  over-elaborate 
distinctions  as  well  as  with  the  eloquent  pathos  by  force  of  which 
many  of  them  would  fain  convince  and  persuade  themselves  and  us 
that,  though  Jesus  was  certainly  not  God,  he  was  still  more  than 
mere  man,  &c.  With  such  processes  one  may  fairly  be  affirmed, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  to  lose  one’s  self  into  definitions  and  fixations 
which  are  in  verity  far  more  marvellous  and  mysterious,  unintelli- 
gible and  unsatisfactory  than  the  ecclesiastical  credo  itself  is,  from 
which  such  persons  profess  to  dissent  most  materially,  and  from 
which  they,  indeed,  most  materially  do  dissent  No  I far  better,  I 
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ween,  than  suchlike  indecision  of  feeling  or  sophistry  of  argument 
are  those  gigantic  feats  of  ancient  church-logic  by  which  the  ho- 
moousian  faith  was  established,  or,  those  loftiest  flights  of  enthu- 
siastic excitement  by  which  Christian  mysticism  was  created.  Early 
associations  and  prepossessions  sway  us  all  to  a greater  or  minor 
extent;  but,  unless  I err  much,  all  halting  midway  between  the  creed 
of  the  absolute  Divinity  and  that,  if  creed  it  may  be  called,  of  the 
absolute  Humanity  of  Jesus,  is  the  result  of  a covenant  between 
thought  and  feeling  which  is  unnatural  and,  therefore,  can  in  no 
wise  be  relied  on  or  upheld.  I,  too,  if  it  be  not  arrogant  or  inde- 
licate to  speak  for  a moment  of  myself,  have  tried  for  many  a long 
and  weary  year,  but  tried  at  last  in  vain,  to  stop  — on  my  de- 
parture from  Evangelicalism  — short  of  the  goal  of  Humamtar- 
rianism ; either -or  is  also  here  the  watch -word;  and  they,  whose 
reverence  for  Jesus  or  whose  personal  piety  would  suffer  by  arriving 
at  that  form  of  belief  at  which  I have  arrived,  will  verily!  do  well 
to  abide  in  the  faith  into  which  they  were,  as  I was,  baptized  and 
in  which  they  were,  as  I was,  educated.  — It  is  most  true,  to  the 
denial  of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  ally  themselves  of  necessity  also  the 
denial  of  Original  Sin,  Redemption,  the  Trinity.  But,  are  sincere 
devotion,  heroic  self-denial,  holy  philanthropy,  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  inseparable  from  them  ? God  forbid  1 I,  also,  can 
discern  what  of  depth  and  beauty  there  is  in  the  faith  in  a suffering 
and  dying  Deity  (which  faith  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  Sect.  Ill,  not 
even  by  any  means  peculiar  to  Christianity);  but  I can  discern 
therein,  likewise,  morally  pernicious  elements  and  influences,  elements 
easily  mistaken,  influences  often  abused , which  have  manifested 
themselves  in  every  age  and  clime,  sometimes  in  one  manner  and 
sometimes  in  another;  nor  will  I hesitate  to  confess  that  on  ethical 
grounds  even  more  than  on  dogmatical  ones  I prefer  the  Man  Jesus 
to  the  God  Jesus  as  the  ^corner- stoneu  of  my  religious  faith  and 
spiritual  life.  For,  better,  methinks,  it  is  to  imitate  the  man  Jesus, 
born  in  poverty,  obscurity,  living  humbly  and  nobly,  dying  heroi- 
cally and  trustfully,  and  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  thus 
Imitating  him,  if  we  would  be  Christians  at  all,  than  — mark  this, 
O reader ! — to  divinize  him  not  only  into  a scape-goat  for  a sin*- 
fulness  which  we  inherited,  but  also  for  a sinningness  which  we  are 
loth  to  give  up.  I know  well  that  the  spirit  and  custom  of  our 
land  in  these  days  will  induce  and  permit  even  the  shallowest,  coars- 
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eat,  most  ignor&nt,  made  all  the  bolder  by  their  very  ignorance, 
shallowness  and  coarseness,  to  Bhoot  off  poisoned  arrows  of  reproach 
and  oontempt  at  this  confession  of  mine,  unknown  and  uninfluentia] 
though  I be.  One  cannot  prerent  them  from  doing  so,  one  need 
not  wonder  at  their  doing  so:  it  is  their  nature,  and  their  style; 
hut  I may  remind  persons  of  this  stamp  that  whoso  is  in  earnest 
about  Truth  dwells  in  a strong  spiritual  castle  of  clear  consciousness 
and  inward  peace,  inaccessible  to  attacks  of  such  kind  which  can 
only  batter  and  deface,  injure  and  disturb  somewhat  mere  outward 
moats  and  ramparts.  — Whatsoever  creed  is  born  out  of  matured 
reflection,  progressive  self-culture,  keen  inward  experience,  and  wide 
observation  of  actual  life  has  alone  a right  to  tell  of  itself,  of  what- 
soever kind  it  may  chance  to  be;  for  it  is  diamond-bard  and  dia- 
mond-bright, it  is  both  reason  and  passion  in  their  united  dearness 
and  strength.  — But,  to  our  subject. 

L His  Life. 

What  we  are  acoustomed  to  call  „the  temptation  in  the  wilder- 
nessa  here  then,  first  of  all,  presents  itself  to  us  (Matth.  IV,  5—7; 
of.  Luke  IV,  9),  i.  e.  that  narrative  which  is  so  difficult,  so  signifi- 
cant, so  suggestive  that  interpreters  over  and  anon  exercise  their 
ingenuity  afresh  upon  it,  that  preachers  never  tire  to  select  their 
texts  from  it,  and  that  the  loftiest  intellect  and  the  simplest  heart 
are  equally  able  to  extract  from  it,  as  material  for  speculation,  so 
balm  of  comfort.  We  might,  perhaps,  call  it  the  briefest,  deepest, 
most  momentous  and  most  sacred  drama  ever  enacted  on  this  earth's 
stage,  ever  recorded  by  human  speech ; but  — was  it  a monodr&ma 
or  a duodrama?  a literal  fact,  or,  a mere  dream?  Really  an  ex- 
ternal conflict,  or,  only  an  internal  struggle  ? To  me  it  appears  — 
I must  not  now  stop  to  assign  my  reasons  in  detail  — shall  I say 
an  allegory,  or,  a parable , or,  a myth?  Any  one  of  these  terms, 
more  especially,  however,  the  last  of  them,  in  consequence  of  Strauss’s 
well-known  and  ill-reputed  work,  may  easily  be  misunderstood;  I 
will,  therefore,  state  more  accurately  what  I mean  thereby.  We 
define  to  ourselves  the  scene  at  issue  as  a psychomachia,  i.  e.  as  a 
dramatic  representation  of  the  conflict  between  flesh  and  spirit,  of 
the  dualism  of  the  human  and  divine  elements  in  the  nature  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  of  such  conflict  and  dualism  as  each  of  us,  too, 
experiences  the  more  vividly  and  intensely  the  deeper  and  holier 
our  nature  is,  the  more  there  is  to  be  developed  in  it,  and  the  more 
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trying  and  Inimical  oar  environing  influences  are*  Whatsoever  Is  of 
the  World  and  the  Devil,  in  the  spiritually  and  everlastingly  true 
acceptations  of  these  terms,  passion,  pomp,  power,  did,  no  doubty 
beckon  unto  Jesus,  and  bid  him  waver,  yield,  follow;  no  doubt, 
too,  he  neither  followed,  nor  yielded,  nor  wavered,  but,  rather,  pre- 
served, developed,  perfected  within  himself  such  fulness  of  the  highest 
and  purest  elements  of  human  nature  as  God  had  dowered  him  with 
beyond  all  other  men  in  the  story  of  onr  race,  that  fulness  so  mys- 
terious in  its  depth  and  potency,  radiance  and  loveliness  that  we 
may  affirm  with  moral  verity,  though  in  figurative  diction,  that  in 
and  through  him  our  common  nature  citified  itself,  or  — „God  be- 
came incarnate.*  Therefore  and  thus  we  discern  psychological  and 
ethical  truth  and  reality  in  the  idea  of  the  scene  before  us,  though 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  investment  of  this  idea,  is  purely 
imaginative  and  fictitious,  just  as  in  the  mythico-didactic  poem  of  Job 
something  similar  is  put  forth  with,  though  naive,  yet  sublime,  phan- 
tasy (for,  it  matters  little,  whether  the  corporeal  appearance  of  Sa- 
tan be  before  the  Celestial  Throne  or  in  the  Judean  Wilderness). 
Allusions  in  ancient  Hebrew  story  had  passed  over  into  superstitions 
of  early  Christian  belief.  The  soul  of  the  Hero,  like  that  of  every 
mortal  man  bom  of  woman,  peccable  and  fallible,  possessed  of  free 
will  so  as  to  be  capable  of  either  virtue  or  vice,  and  „in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin*,  *)  is  still  visible  through 
the  gauze  of  Poetry,  and  the  Messiah  remains  greater  than  any 
Epic  sung  of  him, 3)  aye,  or,  than  any  critical  life  penned  of  him.  3) 
The  specific  question,  however,  with  which  we  are  here  con- 
cerned, is  this : does  any  portion  of  the  narrative  before  us  represent 
Jesus  as  having  been  tempted,  i.  e.  felt  himself  tempted,  to  self-de- 
struction? Of  course,  the  only  passage  which  could,  by  any  possi- 
bility, be  this  way  interpreted  is  the  following  (according  to  Matth. 


1)  Heb.  IV,  15. 1  2)  The  English  reader  may  remember  that  Milton’s  Pa- 

radise Regained  is,  properly  speaking,  only  a minnte  and  tedious  narrative 
in  blank  verse  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus  in  the  Wilderness.  3)  I allude  to 
the  recent  works  of  David  Friedrich  Strauss,  Bruno  Bauer,  Ac.  The  former 
writer  construes  the  gospel-story  into  poetical  flower- wreathings  of  the  Saga, 
undesignedly  festooned  in  the  primitive  congregations;  the  latter  writer  pro- 
nounces the  gospel-life  of  Jesus  an  artificially  invented  gra- 

dually wrought,  by  imitations  and  corrections,  out  of  germs  to  be  found  in 
Mark.  For  my  own  part,  I have,  as  a humble  wayfarer,  found  repose  and 
refreshment  for  my  soul  under  the  tree  of  the  gospel-history  of  Jesus , and 
care  not  to  inspect  its  every  leaf  too  microscopically. 
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the  second,  but,  according  to  Luke,  the  third  or  last,  temptation) 
one:  „if  thou  be  the  son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down.*  Augustinus, 
when  arguing  against  suicide,  and  more  especially  against  the  sui- 
cidal extravagances  of  the  Donatists,  really  does  impart  to  it  such 
a power.  One  quick  glance  at  these  same  fanatic  ascetics  themselves, 
the  so-called  Circumcelliones,  thus  named  because  they  were  m the 
habit  of  roaming  „circum  cellas  rusticorum* , before  we  quote  this 
their  chief  historian  and  main  antagonist’s  brief  and  graphic  de- 
scription of  their  suicidal  doings,  in  the  course  of  which,  whilst  re- 
futing their  suicidal  opinions,  he  hazards  that  peculiar  comment  which 
here,  properly  speaking,  is  what  alone  we  have  to  lay  stress  upon. 
The  reader  is,  probably,  aware  that  the  Donatists  constituted  in  the 
commencement  of  the  5th  cent,  a very  numerous  and  powerful  com- 
munity, so  that  e.  g.  at  a conference  held  in  Carthage  at  that  period 
279  of  their  Bishops,  whose  whole  number  at  that  time  is  said  to 
have  atnounted  to  400,  appeared.  Only  on  account  of  some  disci- 
plinary affairs  connected  with  the  election  of  a bishop  of  Carthage, 
not  because  of  doctrinal  points,  the  Circumcelliones  separated  from 
the  Donatists,  and,  dubbing  themselves  „the  sons  of  the  saints*,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  a certain  Fasir  and  Asid  in  Africa,  gradually 
became  among  other  things  so  enthusiastic  in  their  profession  and 
confession  of  Christianity  that  they  not  only  sought  the  death  of 
martyrs,  but  also  killed  themselves  by  dozens  at  once,  hurling  them- 
selves in  solemn  assemblage  from  precipices,  &c. ; nay,  they  likewise 
even  caused  others  to  do  the  same.  *)  However,  the  following  two 
somewhat  lengthy  passages  from  Augustinus’  writings2)  will  afford 
to  us  that  information  of  which  we  are  in  immediate  quest.  „Jam 
vero  per  abrupta  praecipitia,  per  aquas  et  flammas  occidere  seipsos, 
quotidianus  illis  Indus  fuit.  Haec  enim  eos  tria  mortis  genera  dia- 
bolus  docuit,  ut  mori  volentes,  quando  non  inveniebant  quern  terre- 
rent,  ut  ejus  gladio  ferirentur,  per  saxa  se  mitterent,  aut  ignibus 
gurgitibu8que  donarent.  Quis  autem  illos  haec  docuisse  credendus 
est,  possidens  cor  eorum,  nisi  ille  qui  et  Salvatori  nostro , ut  se  de 
pinna  templi  praecipitaret , tamquam  de  Lege  suggessit?  Cujus 
suggestionem  a se  utique  prohiberent,  si  m^gistrum  Christum  in  corde 

*)  Vide  e.  g.  Sismondi’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  I, 
D.  83,  and  Gibbon  ch.  20  towards  the  conclusion,  and  ch.  33  in  the  middle. 
*)  Epist.  185,  sen  de  corrections  Donatistarum  liber,  Opera,  T.  11,  p.  648,  and 
contra  litteras  Petiliani,  lib.  II,  cap.  49,  Opera,  T.  IX,  p.  254. 
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portarent  Sed  quia  in  se  diabolo  potius  dederunt  locum,  aut  sic 
pereunt  quemadmodum  grex  ille  porcorum,  quern  de  monte  in  mare 
turba  daemonum  dejecit:  aut  illis  mortibus  erepti,  et  pio  matris  Ca- 
tholicae  gremio  collect!,  ita  liberantur,  quemadmodum  est  a Domino 
liberatus,  quern  pater  ejus  a daemonio  sanandum  obtulit,  dicens, 
quod  aliquando  cadere  in  aquam,  aliquando  in  ignem,  solerettf  — 
„Confessores  illi  vestri,  quando  se  ipsos  praecipitant,  cui  ducunt  mar- 
tyrium,  utrium  Christo  qui  talia  suggerentem  diabolum  repulit,  an 
potius  ipsi  diabolo,  qui  talia  Christo  facienda  suggessii  ? Duae  sunt 
maxime  riles  atque  usitatae  mortis  eorum  qui  se  ipsos  interimunt, 
laqueus  et  praecipitium.  Tu  certe  dixisti  in  primis  partibus  hujus 
epistolae,  Laqueo  traditor  periit,  laqueum  talibus  dereliquit:  hoc  ad 
nos  omnino  non  pertinet.  Neque  enim  veneramur  nomine  martyrum 
60s,  qui  sibi  collum  ligaverunt.  Quanto  autem  nos  probabilius  in 
tos  dicimus,  Magister  traditoris  diabolus  praecipitium  Christo  suadere 
voluit,  et  repulsus  est.  Quid  ergo  dicendi  sunt,  quibus  hoc  suasit 
et  auditus  est  ? quid  enim,  nisi  inimici  Cbristi,  amici  autem  diaboli ; 
disdpuli  seductoris,  condiscipuli  traditoris?  Spontaneas  enim  mortes 
ab  uno  magistro  utrique  didicerunt,  ille  laqueum,  isti  praecipitium.  “ 
Does,  then,  the  said  second  temptation  in  any  way  refer  to  self- 
destruction?  If  we  look  at  it  in  its  legitimate  nexus  of  suggestion 
and  reply,  in  its  simplest  and  most  natural  bearings,  we  may  find 
it  in  sundry  respects  sufficiently  peculiar,  but  we  shall,  surely,  not 
be  able  to  trace  in  it  the  reference  insinuated  by  our  churcbfather. 
All  the  three  temptations  hare  manifestly  for  their  main  and  sole 
import  the  proposal  of  means  whereby  Jesus  might  make  a strong 
and  palpable  external  impression  upon  the  Jews  in  rerealing  bis 
power  over  Nature  and  acquiring  Worldly  facilities  for  cridencing 
himself  as  such  a Messiah  as  the  bulk  of  the  Jewish  people  with 
their  fallacious  hopes  and  in  their  lowest  greeds  both  expected  and 
desired,-  and  in  this  point  of  riew  the  nearest  meaning  of  the  se- 
cond temptation  would  be  simply  about  as  follows : perform  eren  the 
most  strange  and  useless  things  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
the  wonder  of  the  multitude  and  proring  Jhyself  to  stand  under  the 
especial  protection  of  the  Godhead;  become,  as  it  were,  a sort  of 
juggler  to  win  the  applause,  favor,  support  of  the  credulous  and 
carnal  who  look  for,  and  delight  in,  really  or  apparently  miraculous 
shows.  Cf.  in  this  respect  what  is  said  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  in  Matth.  XVI,  1 if.,  and  of  Herod  in  Luke  XXHI,  8.  And. 
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Jesus’  rebutting  of  the  said  temptation  would  solely  convey,  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  the  genuine  spirit  and  entire  tenor  of  the  psalm 
(XCI,  11,  12)  upon  which  the  Tempter’s  encouragement  is  expressly 
based,  that,  whereas  those  who  place  their  confidence  in  God  on 
the  path  of  righteousness  and  in  the  cause  of  duty  will  by  Him  be 
specially  protected  and  delivered,  whatever  dangers  may  threaten  and 
beset  them,  the  challenging  of  extraordinary  and  miraculous  inter- 
ference and  assistance  on  the  part  of  God,  if  mere  display  or  cu- 
riosity be  the  object  of  such  a challenge,  is  of  evil  and  of  folly, 
and  shall  therefore  be  by  God  disavowed  and  confounded.  It  is, 
as  far  as  any  ethical  purpose  is  at  stake,  needless  trouble  to  enquire 
what  particular  portion  of  the  Temple  is  meant  by  „a  pinnacle*, 
and,  whether  its  height  were  such  that  casting  one’s  self  down  there- 
from would  have  been,  humanly  speaking,  certain  death;  for,  the 
only  bearing  which  the  said  temptation  can  have  upon  our  topic  is 
this:  to  expose  one’s  self  to  any  peril  which  is  not  provoked  and 
warranted  by  circumstances  more  or  less  necessarily  connecting  them- 
selves with  a faithful  and  conscientious  discharge  of  our  recognised 
God  - appointed  vocation,  is  a mere  tempting  (itstpd(etv,  npj,  Dent. 
VI,  16;  Exod.  XVII,  7)  of  God,  i.  e.  a wanton  and  wayward  tes- 
ting of  His  power  and  kindness  when  and  where  really  no  worthy 
object  exists  to  call  for  the  manifestation  of  the  former,  no  noble 
motive  can  entitle  ns  to  expect  the  exercise  of  the  latter:  only  in 
already  ascertained  duty’s  work  ought  God  to  be  trusted,  though 
death  should  menace  (cf.  e.  g.  John  V,  18;  VH,  19;  VHI,  59). 

Though  1 am  not  aware  that  any  other  churchfather  or  any  later 
divine  has  interpreted  the  temptation  at  issue  into  an  instigation  to 
actual  self-destruction,  yet,  if  1 mistake  not,  as  1 already  hinted  in 
§.  13,  we  owe  certain  narratives  and  expressions  of  the  middle  ages 
in  part  at  least  to  an  implied  similar  construction  of  the  second 
temptation;  and,  moreover,  we  shall  discover  from  another  portion 
of  the  New  Testament  to  which  I am  about  to  direct  attention,  that 
some  of  the  Jewish  cotemporaries  of  Jesus,  undoubtedly,  surmised 
an  inward  temptation  to  .actual  suicide  not  an  impossible  concomi- 
tant of  the  varied  trials,  sufferings,  disappointments,  difficulties  whieh 
attached  to  his  life.  I allude  to  what  is  recorded  by  the  evange- 
list John  (cb.  VIII,  21,  22).  „Then  said  Jesns  again  unto  the 
Pharisees : I go  my  way,  and  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  die  in  yonr 
sins:  whither  I go,  ye  cannot  come.  Then  said  the  Jews:  will  he 
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kill  himself?  became  he  saith:  whither  1 go,  ye  cannot  come/ 
Beading  this  passage  as  it  stands  written,  without  desiring  to  find 
either  more  or  less  than  the  words  themselves  in  their  literal  and 
legitimate  sense  convey,  no  reasonable  person  can  donbt  the  exact 
nature  and  drift  of  the  brutally  base  and  frivolously  siUy  suspicion 
and  insinuation  therein  expressed.  Nevertheless,  various  ancient  and 
modern  theologians,  finding  no  lectio  varfa  on  this  occasion  to  justify 
any  other  interpretation,  must  needs  invent  and  propose  one;  or, 
shrinking  from  imputing  to  the  Pharisees  so  heinous  and  groundless 
a supposition,  sundry  ingenious  and  erudite  divines  must  needs  have 
recourse  to  purely  fictitious  conjectures.  But,  far  wiser  and  alone 
wise  it  will  be  to  leave  to  the  scornful  question  before  us  its  na* 
tural  and  nearest  meaning,  and  to  leave,  at  the  same  time,  the 
thoroughly  and  absolutely  worldly  and  earthy  Pharisees  and  Jews 
to  the  unqualified  indignation  and  condemnation  charged  with  which 
their  own  question  rebounds  upon  themselves,  charged  with  which 
Jesus’  so  meekly  firm  and  brief  reply  (vv.  23,  24)  in  its  profound 
sublimity  shall  cause  it  to  rebound  until  the  end  of  time.  Why, 
indeed,  should  not  the  Jews  of  those  days  have,  as  unprovokedly 
as  self-degradingly,  insinuated  suchlike?  Surely,  we  know  them  to 
have  done  even  worse  than  this ! However,  the  mockery  is,  besides 
being  malicious,  senseless;  wherefore,  we  need  not,  as  some  over- 
scrupulous  commentators  have  done,  go  in  search  of  the  sequence 
of  thought  the  Pharisees  may  have  been  pursuing.  On  the  lips  of 
shallow-minded  and  low-souled  men  the  most  malignant  innuendo 
is  often  only  a jest  in  their  own  eyes,  altogether  pointless,  except  for 
the  venomous  sting! 

II.  His  Death. 

But,  it  is  the  death  of  Jesus  itself,  its  cause  and  manner,  what 
preceded  and  accompanied  it  to  which  we  have  more  specifically  to 
look,  whilst  discussing  this  painful  — almost  sickeningly  so  to  all 
clear-sighted  and  devout -hearted  men  — portion  in  our  historical 
review  of  the  topic  of  suicide. 

The  churcbfathcr  Chrysostomos,  in  one  of  his  eloquent  panegy- 
rical homilies  on  martyr-suicides,  takes  occasion,  whilst  extolling  the 
virgins  Bernice  and  Prosdoce  and  their  mother  Domnina,  who  had 
drowned  themselves  to  escape  apprehended  violation  (vide  a later  § 
of  this  Chapter),  to  liken  their  voluntary  death  to  that  of  Jesus. 
We  will,  however,  quote  such  few  of  his  own  words  as  are  most 
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pertinent  to  oar  purpose : *) , xai  iitsxv tyovto  ooto>*  paXXov  8i  o5x 
&ft6Tcvtyovro  , &XX’  ipaicTi'Covro  poNmojia  xaivov  xat  napddo£ov.  xcd  d 
pouXei  fxaOetv,  art  pdrcitapa  oa<p£c  to  tots  yevopevov,  Sxoooav  x<oc  6 
Xptoroc  tov  Zavarov  too  Sautou  (JaTmopa  xaXeT  (viz.  Mattb.  XIX,  39) 
x.  x.  X.  — Whatever  allowances,  now,  we  may  feel  Inclined  to  make 
for  the  zealous  exaggerations  and  inaccurate  flourishes  of  pulpit-rhe- 
toric, we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  attempt  to  justify 
the  suicidal  deaths  of  some  of  the  early  martyrs  by  so  inappropriate 
and  unnecessary  a parallel  an  unwise  and  irreverent  procedure,  nay, 
the  sheerest  puerile  declamation.  In  later  §§  we  shall  learn  that 
Chrysostomos  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  churchfathers  must  be 
considered  as  having  formed  a somewhat  imprudent  and  intemperate, 
nay,  a morally  reprehensible  and  indefensible,  estimate  of  the  merits 
of  martyr-suicides  in  and  by  themselves.  Looking,  however,  away 
for  the  present  from  this  circumstance,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that, 
after  such  a precedent,  howsoever  figuratively  and  relatively  we  may 
incline  to  interpret  it,  ruder  hands  should  in  later  ages  try  to  wring 
shriller  and  more  spectral  sounds  from  the  chord  thus  struck  by  the 
fingers  of  enthusiastically  loving  zeal,  if  a desire  existed  either  to 
defend  suicide  on  the  grounds  of  Christianity,  or,  to  indulge  in  a 
sneer  at  the  expense  of  the  founder  of  Christianity.  Indeed,  sundry 
other  churchfathers  and  early  Christian  writers  are,  however  unwit- 
tingly and  unwillingly,  more  or  less  guilty  of  similarly  injudicious 
and  equivocal  utterances,  so  that  one  feels  one’s  self  called  upon  to 
receive  sundry  dicta  of  theirs  on  this  matter  only  „cum  grano  sa- 
lis“,  as  it  were.  Thus,  for  instance,  Nonnus2)  who  penned  a me- 
taphrases epica  evangelii  s.  Joannis  in  the  5th  century,  whilst  para- 
phrasing the  words  „and  he  gave  up  the  ghosttt  (ch.  XIX,  30), 
expressly  says  that  Jesus  ceded  himself  OeX^povt  itizjxq),  volenti  morti. 
Nor  will  I omit  to  state  that  e.  g.  the  far  earlier  Tertullianus , 3) 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  same  fact,  but  in  reference  to 
the  words,  *into  thy  hands  I commend  my  spirit64,  affirms  that  Jesus 
gave  up  the  ghost  with  one  word  of  free-will,  thus  anticipating  the 
service  of  the  executioner4*  (praevento  carnifieis  officio);  and  Count 

*)  Opera  omnia  in  Montfaucon’s  edition,  T.  II,  p.  643.  2)  Line  159,  p.  117 
of  Abram’s  edit,  with  superadded  Latin  version,  1623.  It  may  be  worth  while 
here  to  add  that  ibid.  p.  94,  lines  45,  46,  Nonnus  tastelessly  and  needlessly 
paraphrases  the  already  discussed  passage  John  VIII,  21,  22  into  various  kind!* 
of  suicide:  „will  he  die  by  the  fool’s  rope,  or  plunge  a sword  iuto  his  bo- 
dy?14 Ac.  Apologeticus,  cap.  21. 
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Friedri  Stolberg,  when  commenting  V,  p.  566  of  the  work 
quoted  in  §.  50)  on  this  very  gratuitous  dictum  of  our  churchfather’s, 
assures  us  that  Jesus  „ thereby  indicated  that  he,  according  to  the 
powers  of  nature,  could  have  lived  for  hours  yet,  but  would  die 
now,  because  everything  had  been  accomplished;  that  he  died  now, 
because  he  who  had  about  four  months  previously  said  to  the  Jews 
what  is  contained  in  John  X,  17,  18,  would  die.tt 

Let  us,  then,  after  having  stated  this  little  by  way  of  prepa- 
ration, proceed  to  learn  from  sundry  modern  authors  what  strange 
and  sad  use  suchlike  hints  have  been  put  to,  chiefly  by  moralists 
who  have  argued  in  defence  of  suicide. 

Donne,  in  the  work  we  shall  discuss  in  a subsequent  §,  after 
having  amused  himself  with  sundry  would-be  metaphysical  niceties, 
i.  e.  sundry  extremely  illogical  and  superstitious  bStises,  after  having 
quoted,  though  irrelevantly,  a passage  from  the  tangibly  and  noto- 
riously spurious  letter  from  Jesus  to  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  and 
after  having  armed  himself  with  various  testimonies  of  scholastic  di- 
vines, advances  in  partial  proof  of  his  own  pro-suicidal  theory  the 
fact  that  the  actual  emission  of  the  soul  of  Jesus  was  his  own  vo- 
luntary act,  inasmuch  as  no  human  means  could  have  killed  hhn.1) 
— Holbach,  in  that  book  we  shall  also  comment  on  in  a later  §, 
whilst  inculcating  his  defence  of  suicide,  eschews  all  lengthy  ortho- 
dox or  heterodox  disquisitions  on  the  point  under  mention,  and  affirms 
as  briefly  as  boldly  „le  Messie  ou  le  Fils  de  Dieu  des  Chretiens, 
s’il  est  vrai  qu’il  soit  mort  de  son  plein  gr£,  fut  evidemment  un 
suicide :a  on  which  occasion,  I may  incidentally  remind  the  reader 
^hat,  a decennary  or  so  after  this  sentence  had  been  penned  and 
published,  in  the  self-same  city  of  Paris,  Marat,  even  he,  was  likened 
unto  Jesus,  and  Camille  Desmoulin  publicly  called  Jesus  a sans- 
culotte. — Thomas  Paine  who,  as  far  as  I know,  has  written  nei- 
ther in  favor  nor  in  disfavor  of  suicide,  on  one  occasion,3)  never- 
theless, puts  the  following  question  with  explicit  reference  to  the 
death  of  Jesus:  „can  our  gross  feelings  be  excited  by  no  other  ob- 
jects than  tragedy  and  suicide?*4  However,  if  I understand  this  — > 
in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  epithet  — drunken  defender  of  the 
rights  of  man  aright,  he  would  appear  to  mean  to  say  that,  suppo- 

*)  Vide,  however,  also  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.,  1783,  as  quoted  in  Zouch’s 
notes  on  Walton’s  life  of  Donne.  s)  Age  of  Reason,  part.  I,  p.  10,  and  cf. 
part.  D,  p.  80,  in  the  edition  of  1849. 
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stag  Jesus  to  be  God,  God  became,  as  it  were,  a murderer  of  him- 
self by  dying  at  bis  own  instigation.  — Worse  still,  if  this  were 
possible,  is  the  parallel  which  the  disciples  of  a soi-disant  reforma- 
tion or  rather  re-construction  (i.  e.  in  reality,  perversion  and  destruc- 
tion) of  christianism  in  this  our  19th  century  have  instituted  be- 
tween Saint-Simon  (f  1825)  and  Him  of  Nazareth  as  regards  the 
mode  and  effect  of  the  death  of  the  latter.  The  said  French  Count, 
having  felt  life  too  heavy  for  himself  » doubts  a moment,  has  for  a 
moment  ceased  to  hope,  implores  death,  he  seeks  it,  his  hand  arms 

itself  against  himself,  and  the  flash  furrows  his  browl  But,  his 

hour  had  not  yet  come,  his  mission  was  not  accomplished.  A re- 
ligious enthusiasm  penetrates  him,  henceforward  the  scholar  (savan), 
the  craftsman  (industrial)  no  longer  speaks ; a song  of  love  streams 
from  the  lips  of  the  mutilated  Count,  the  divine  man  reveals  him- 
self: new  Christianity  (i.  e.  the  realization  of  what  Moses  had  pro- 
phesied and  Jesus  had  prepared)  is  given  unto  the  world.*  Thus 
in  the  Nouveau  Cbristiamsme,  dialogues  entire  an  conservatear  et 
un  novateur,  ler  dialogue,  1825,  VH1,  p.  91,  as  referred  to  by 
Carovd.  0 Or,  as  — according  to  the  same  authority,  ibid.  pp.  221r 
222  — we  read  in  one  of  the  Saint-Simonist  sermons  (!)  preached 
in  one  of  the  Temples  of  Paris,  the  capital  of  a nominally  christia- 
nized and  imagtaarily  most  cultivated  nation,  in  these  our  own  days. 
„But,  listen ! listen,  what  new  character  the  life  of  this  revealer  im- 
presses upon  the  law  of  futurity  aud  of  peace!  Moses  slays; 

Jesus  offers  himself  as  victim,  aud  imposes  upon  mankind  the  ne- 
cessity of  a continuous  penance  A new  sacrifice  is  made;  lor 

also  Saint-Simon,  In  his  bold  progress,  excommunicates  himself ; bat, 
overwhelmed  by  humiliations,  bowed  down  by  calumnies,  raiaknown, 
scorned,  impelled  by  Society  to  doubt  his  sublime  mission  and  his 
entire  life,  he  does  not  demand  from  Society  death,  loads  not  upon 
it  the  curse  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  Jost;  he  himself 
is  the  8acrificer.  Thanks  be  unto  God,  thanks  unto  Saint-Simon! 
the  bloody  sacrifice  of  themselves  or  of  others  which  had  been  folly 
accomplished  by  all  revealers,  remains  uncompleted ; and  St  Simon, 
greater  after  having  laid  hands  upon  himself  (aprfcs  s’fltre  frapp£), 
commences  a new  era,  in  which  the  fearful  law  of  blood  remains 
abrogated.*  Well  might  the  amiable  and  soulful  Prof.  Lange  indig- 


*)  3>tr  6at»b©tmouUiwtf  un*  bit  ncum  frantftgf#*  Wibfotfit,  1821,  p.  til. 
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nastily  and  scornfully  remark  in  his  essay  on  „the  materials  of  anti- 
christ] anity  in  our  time* , with  regard  to  the  just  quoted  and  kin- 
dred thoroughly  disgusting,  whether  blasphemous  or  insane,  passages 
thus,  i)  „One  here  sees,  how  cunningly  this  school  understands  how 
to  convert  black  into  white;  and  how  a prophet  who  is  glorified  by 
suicide,  is  an  antipode  of  Christ  who  is  glorified  by  the  death  of 
holy  sacrifice.  But,  in  the  measure  in  which  his  disciples  make 
Saint-Simon  on  this  point  an  antitype,  they  make  him  an  anti-christ.  “ 

Also,  however,  among  the  Jews  assertions  to  the  same  effect 
would  appear  not  to  have  been  entirely  wanting.  At  least,  according  to 
the  annals  of  the  Byzantine  chronicler  Phrantzes,3)  when  in  the  15th 
cent  the  Emperor  John  Palaeologus  II,  after  a long  and  learned 
dispute  converted  a Jew,  Xenus  by  name,  to  the  Christian  faith,  the 
first  objection  which  the  said  Israelite  urged  in  reference  to  Jesus 
wis  — I will,  for  the  sake  of  exactness,  quote  our  author’s  own 
words : si  o6x  foopcotux;  dXX’  in m,  m ednb c <ptfc,  &netavsv  6 XptorAc, 
<pwsi>c  Spa  iautoo  voju'Colt’  &v  sIxotidc,  xal  dta  tooto  tc- 

paipt'ac  SCto<;.  Gibbon  who,  in  note  85  to  cb.  66  of  his  Decline  and 
Fall,  makes  a passing  allusion  to  this  controversy,  says  that  the  Em- 
peror „ parried  the  Jew’s  objection  with  a mystery*  j but  in  this  matter 
he  is  not  quite  correct,  as  the  reader  who  will  turn  to  the  original 
may  easily  convince  himself;  for,  though  the  Emperor’s  counter-ar- 
gument is  as  little  profound  as  it  is  elaborate,  it  is  in  a fashion  sen- 
sible and,  at  all  events,  so  perspicuous  as  not  to  be  really  myste- 
rious at  all.  But  I must  likewise  here  add  that  among  the  numerous 
horrible  and  ridiculous  epithets  which  the  mediaeval  Jews  (vide  Eisen- 
menger’s  often  quoted  work,  $$.  I,  p.  716)  bestow  upon  Jesus,  e.  g. 
a dog,  an  abomination,  a rogue,  the  hanged  one  (tolui),  a murderer 
(rozeach ; this,  probably,  in  consequence  of  the  connexion  into  which 
tiie  Talmudists  with  their  wonted  idiotcy  bring  Jesus  with  Cain  (ibid, 
p.  101),  that  of  a suicide  does  not  occur. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  cast  a glance,  as  calm  and  searching  as 
we  can,  at  what  may  be  said  in  answer  to  the  above  insinuations; 
The  more  hallowed  and  mournful  the  subject  is,  the  more  simply 
and  sincerely  we  ought  to  deal  with  it. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  said  charges,  e.  g.  that 


*)  Ottttiftte  @4riftejt,  IB.  0,  pp.  23,  23.  2)  Liber  II,  c.  12,  in  Bekker’s 
edit.,  Bonn,  1838,  p»  164. 
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Of  Holbach,  hinge  mainly  on  die  passage  to  which  Stolberg,  as  above 
quoted,  makes  special  reference,  Jesus’  own  assertion  in  John  X,  18, 
with  which  cf.  e.  g.  Matth.  XXVI,  56  &c.  „No  man  taketh  my  life 
from  me,  but  1 lay  it  down  of  myself.  I have  power  (igoooia)  to 
lay  it  down,  and  I have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  command- 
ment I have  received  of  my  Father.*  Indeed,  I remember  dial 
Dr.  Watts  in  his  „ defence  against  the  temptation  to  self-murtherS 
1725,  discusses  this  passage  controversially,  i.  e.  anti-suicidaliy;  but 
I have  not  his  essay  now  again  to  refer  to,  and  I only  recollect  that 
he,  rendering  egoootoc  by  right,  authority,1)  which  meaning  it,  doubt- 
less, also  has,  (cf.  e.  g.  Matth.  XXI,  23)  but  not,  as  I think,  in  the 
passage  before  us,  ascribes,  as  we  might  naturally  infer  from  his 
standing-point,  a more  or  less  extraordinary  and  mystical  sense  to 
the  entire  passage,  whereas  we  cannot  but  conceive  sgoooia  to  signify 
here  literally  power  (ef.  e.  g.  Matth.  IX,  8),  simply  and  solely  what 
we  should  commonly  understand  by  power,  and  the  sense  of  the 
entire  passage  to  be  natural  and  human  only.  Indeed,  I cannot  he- 
sitate to  subscribe  to  the  following  brief  and  beautiful  manner  In 
which  Strauss,  in  one  of  the  last  and  most  impressive  of  his  theologi- 
cal pamphlets,  places  before  us  the  death  of  Jesus  as  in  and  by  itself 
^caused  by  the  collision  of  circumstances  with  his  spirit  and  cha- 
racter .*  Here  are  the  ipsissima  verba  we  refer  to.3)  „®r  (this 

same  death)  mi  gefd}td)tltd)  burd)  bat  Serty&ltntfi  bebingt,  in  tori* 
d>c$  Me  3bee  unb  btx  3*fu  ju  bet  ©eftnnung  unb  ©tiuraumg  bet 
bomallgen  3uben  unb  tyrer  Obern  trat;  fittiid)  bebingt  abet  bttr$  Me 
SKeintyeit  unb  Stfitf e feine*  SEBiflenS,  toeld )t  tym  in  bem  ftatnpfe  fur 
bie  erfannte  SBBa^r^eit  unb  Stufgabe  frined  Sebend  )u  totbtyn  oerbot* 
All  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  do,  is,  therefore,  to  offer  a few 
observations  in  illustration  and  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  matter. 

For  my  own  part,  I attach  little  or  no  weight  to  the  question, 
whether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  really  was,  or  really  was  not,  the  Messiah, 
a Messiah  foretold  in  Hebrew  prophecies,  confirmed  as  such  by  mul- 
tifarious miracles.  Beyond  all  dispute  and  debate  is,  most  assuredly, 
this  one  fact : he  was  not  that  kind  of  Messiah  whom  the  Jews  were 
expecting  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and,  in  part  at  least,  still 
expect,  not  the  hero,  liberator,  ruler  with  pomp  and  might  and  glory 

0 Works,  vol.  II,  p.  361.  *)  Stoganaligc#  unb  SfdbcnbtS  lot  (tyripnityituu 
§*  13  On  p.  79  of  Ms  pd  fd(bli$c  ©Idpt,  1639.  > 
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whom  they  anxiously  awaited,  and  whom  they  would  fondly  have 
welcomed.  Yet,  we  doubt  not,  in  a deeper,  holier,  an  everlasting 
sense  he  was  and  shall  remain  until  the  end  of  time  the  true  Mes- 
siah, whether  prophesied  of  or  not,  whether  attested  by  miracles 
or  not,  onto  Mankind  at  large,  a spiritual  king  by  God  anointed, 
an  eternal  priest  by  God  ordained,  a Redeemer  from  spiritual  bon- 
dage, a Captain  of  Salvation  unto  every  ‘faithfully  militant  human 
soul.  Nevertheless,  if  we  look  away  altogether  from  the  question 
of  Messiahship,  and  view  Jesus  solely  in  the  light  of  a religions 
Teacher,  Guide,  Reformer,  Innovator,  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to 
account  for  the  rejection  of  him  not  only,  but  also  his  crucifixion. 
We  find  the  Jews  described  in  the  Thorah  already  (Exod.  32,  9,  22 ; 
33,  3;  Dent  9,  13;  32,  6,  20)  as  a ^stiff-necked46  people,  a people 
„set  on  mischief46,  a „very  froward46  generation,  children  „in  whom 
Is  no  faith46,  a „ foolish  and  unwise46  people;  we  find,  as  I more 
than  once  hinted  in  Sect.  IV,  them  In  the  prophetic  ages,  whilst  — 
and  this  is  the  strange  anomaly,  the  self-contradiction,  the  collision 
of  antipodal  characteristics  in  this  marked  race  — producing  isola- 
ted individuals  who  had  depth  enough  to  discern  and  earnestness 
enough  to  castigate  their  general  depravity  and  national  delinquen- 
cies, on  their  part,  as  a body,  making  a practice  of  rebelling  against 
whatsoever  was  promulgated  unto  them  by  such  divinely  missioned 
and  humanly  noble  heralds,  of  visiting  persecution  upon  them,  and, 
if  possible,  of  awarding  a violent  and  shameful  death  unto  them. 
Thence,  I could  never  feel  surprised  at  what  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  they  at  once  became  singularly  odious,  not  only  on  dogmatico- 
religious,  but  also  on  civil-social,  grounds  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, as  soon  as  the  latter  came  into  contact  with  them,  albeit  it 
is  true  that  they  had  then,  into  the  bargain,  already  fallen  politi- 
cally, and  sunken  spiritually,  and  that  the  classical  Pagans  labored 
under  palpable  ignorance  and  manifest  misconception  of  some  of  the 
chief  tenets  and  real  features  of  Judaism.  When,  therefore,  Jesus, 
a Jew  only  according  to  the  flesh,  but  an  anti-Jew  according  to 
the  spirit,  appeared  among  them,  how  should  he  have  found  a party 
among  them,  how  could  he  have  expected  to  create  one?  Were 
not  all  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  both  priesthood  and 
populace  totally  different  from  his?  Did  he  not  teach  and  live  in 
absolute  antagonism  to  Jewish  particularism,  the  vain  conceit  of 
specific  electedness?  To  Pharisaic  mechanism,  which  interpreted  the 
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I*W  into  a dead  letter  and  construed  life  into  a hideous  sham? 
To  Sadducaic  skepticism  which  avowedly  and  publicly  denied  eternal 
life?  To  Essene  mysticism,  to  Therapeut  monkism,  to  Zelot  fana- 
ticism? To  the  People’s  being  swayed  by  blind  rulers,  and  mis- 
guiding priestly  tricks,  themselves  remaining  illiterate,  unintelligent, 
confiding  as  a yoke-oppressed  mass  at  the  beck  and  call  of  „ gnat- 
straining and  camel  - swallowing*  Rabbis?  Who,  then,  was  there 
among  this  sanctimonious  and  hypocritical,  short-sighted  and  bigoted 
multitude  to  be  willing  or  able  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  a wis- 
dom so  much  loftier  than  that  in  which  they  themselves  had  been 
educated,  to  learn  doctrines  which  would  not  sanction  traffic  upon 
superstitions , to  espouse  principles  which  bade  the  corrupt  heart 
glance  keenly  at  its  own  perverseness,  adopt  practices  which  demand- 
ed a worship  deep  and  pure,  truthful  and  spiritual  in  lieu  of  empty 
forms  and  sensuous  farces?  Louder  was  the  voice  of  Jesus,  more 
searching  his  eye,  keener  his  words,  more  solemn  his  menaces,  more 
hallowed  his  reproofs,  exhortations,  invitations  than  those  of  the  pro- 
phets of  old  had  been:  how,  then,  some  few  earnest  and  thought- 
ful souls  excepted,  should  he  not  have  been  misunderstood,  disbe- 
lieved, disowned,  reviled,  scoffed  at,  nay,  put  away  as  something 
most  unwelcome  and  dangerous  and  even  despised  and  lothed?  — 
Yet,  let  us  be  fair  enough  to  admit  that  something  similar  might 
have  come  to  pass  even  among  a people  less  distinguished  for  nar- 
row-mindedness and  mean-souledness,  for  sensuality  and  equivoca- 
tion than  the  Jews  were  in  times  of  yore,  in  the  age  of  Jesus,  and 
are  in  our  own  days;  let  us,  by  way  of  approximative  comparison 
between  the  greater  and  the  minor  — remember  the  fate  of  many 
heroically  protesting  God- taught  men  during  e.  g.  the  middle  ages 
in  their  conflicts  and,  as  far  as  honors  and  life  were  concerned,  their 
defeats  opposite  to  the  wilful  blindness  of  Popes,  Priests,  Emperors 
and  Kings  and  the  more  or  less  unwilfully  blind  rage  and  error  of 
mis-raled,  sacerdotalism-ridden  populaces ; nay,  we  need,  indeed,  only 
imagine  to  ourselves  the  reputed  son  of  a carpenter,  lowly,  meek, 
pure,  appearing  in  this  our  19th  century  in  some  great  and  sinful 
European  city,  announcing  a Jesus -like  divine  mission,  shedding 
abroad  Jesus-like  spiritual  influences,  denouncing  formalism  as  spirit- 
death  and  branding  hypocrisy  as  mockery  of  God,  preferring  the 
society  of  ^publicans  and  sinners*,  in  whom  there  is  still  reverence 
and  conscience  left,  to  that  of  pharisees  and  sadducees,  1.  e.  aristo- 
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crate  and  philosophers , in  whom  the  heart  has  been  deadened  and 
the  mind  petrified:  would  hie  message  not  be  rejected,  his  mission 
denied,  his  tenets  derided,  his  efficacy  checked  — by  any  and  every 
means,  whether  gentle  or  violent,  that  might  be  got  at  and  made 
use  of?  Would  his  doctrine  not  also  be  termed  „ blasphemy*,  or, 
as  we  now  rather  say,  heresy;  would  not  a „ crown  of  thorns*  await 
him,  or,  as  we  now  rather  say,  excommunication  and  inter&ct;  would 
he  not  be  led  to  the  „ cross*,  or,  as  we  now  rather  say,  the  rack  and 
the  stake?  — Judicial  murder  the  death  of  such  self- thinking 
teachers  and  unwelcome  moralists  as  the  reward  for  their  holy  In- 
sights and  stern  admonitions  was  and  remains;  and  must  we  not, 
despite  a very  different  theory  on  the  part  of  the  modern  French 
Jew  Salvador  and  even  the  modern  German  Jew  Saalscbfits,  *)  pro- 
nounce the  death  of  Jesus,  of  whom  even  a Pontius  Pilate  declared 
„I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person*  (Matth.  27,  24), 
nay,  of  whom  Judas  Iscariot  himself  testified  „I  have  sinned  in  that 
I have  betrayed  innocent  blood*  (ibid.  v.  4),  also  judicial  murder? 
What  I have  said,  I said  to  account  for  it,  but  not  to  apologise 
for  it;  I said  it  merely  by  way  of  comment  on  Strauss’s  „the  death 
of  Jesus  was  historically  conditioned  by  the  relation  into  which  the 
idea  and  plan  of  Jesus  stepped  to  the  mind  and  mood  of  the  Jews 
of  those  days  and  of  their  leaders.* 

But,  more  than  this.  If  we  look  into  the  nature  of  things,  if 
we  ponder  Jesus’  keen  psychological  insight  into  the  heart  of  man 
in  general  and  into  the  character  of  his  cotemporary  fellow-coun- 
trymen in  particular,  if  we  listen  to  the  unequivocal  testimonies  of 
the  gospel-narratives,  we  cannot  but  acquire  abundant  testimony  that 
the  victim  clearly  foresaw,  fully  foretold  his  own  doom,  that  Jesus 
knew  that  his  „but  I say*  in  opposition  to  the  „ye  have  heard  that 
it  is  said* , that  his  entire  position  from  first  to  last  to  all  merely 
political,  ceremonial,  legally  living,  though  ethically  dead,  Mosaism, 
all  his  addresses  to  deepest  religious  consciousness,  all  his  demands 
upon  righteousness  of  the  heart  and  spiritual  devotion,  all  his  war- 
fare upon  perverted  and  worldly  Messiahism  and  depraved  and  per- 

*)  £>«4  9Refaif4*  Ke$t,  ncbft  ben  neteoBftfnblgeaben , taimubiftyrabbintWctt 
©cfHmmunflcn,  2.  Sluflage,  £$.  II,  pp.  623  —626  .,bet  $roccfj  3efu."  Salvador's 
more  complete  justification  of  the  legal  procedure  against  Jesus  in  his  Hist, 
des  Institutions  de  Mohe , liv.  IV , ch.  3 , and  Dupin’s  refutation  of  the  said 
justification  in  his  J6sus  devant  Caiphe  et  Pilate  are  known  to  me  only  from 
the  accounts  given  by  Csrovd  on  pp.  105,  106.  of  the  previously  quoted  book. 
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verting  Sacerdotalism,  upon  contracted  Jewish  nationalism,  upon  ex- 
ternal Jewish  monotheism  would,  of  necessity  , sooner  or  later  in- 
volve the  loss  of  his  life,  his  immolation  by  violent  means  from 
without  on  the  altar  of  his  own  devotedness.  Yet,  he  did  not,  would 
not,  nay,  so  to  speak,  by  force  of  his  moral  nature,  even  could  not 
become  faithless  unto  himself  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  his  foes, 
of  accommodating  himself  to  existent  prejudices,  of  silencing  anta- 
gonistic passions,  of  glossing  over  manifest  corruptions,  and  there- 
by of  putting  a stop  to  the  designs  upon  his  life,  and,  fioallj,  of 
averting  from  himself  a shameful  and  a pangful  premature  death. 
Because,  now,  he  went  to  his  doom  with  his  eyes  wide  open  to  all 
the  causes  and  all  the  effects,  and  with  a perfect  determination  to 
encounter  with  resignation  what  he  had  voluntarily  engendered,  he 
did  possess  the  power  which  he  himself  ascribes  to  himself.  No 
decree  from  on  high  compelled  him;  no  violence  from  beneath 
forced  him:  in  his  own  unconditional  reverence  for  the  Divine,  love 
onto  mankind,  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  injunctions  and  impulses 
of  his  own  god-given  soul  he,  with  battle-song  of  triumphant  calm 
and  courage  sounding  from  his  lips,  when  he  stands  alone  with  his 
disciples  and  his  God  before  the  face  of  the  menacing  cross  (vide 
e.  g.  John  XIV,  30,  31),  walks  forward  — and  perishes  that  the 
work  he  had  come  into  the  world  to  perform  might  be  „accom- 
pHshed*,  and  he  himself  „perfected“  through  such  work.  — Some- 
thing of  this  kind  is,  I ween,  the  key  to  what  Strauss  ubi  supra 
said:  „his  death  was  morally  conditioned  by  the  parity  and  strength 
of  his  will  which  forbade  him  to  yield  in  the  combat  for  recognised 
truth  and  the  task  of  his  life.* 

If,  now,  upon  this  ground  and  for  this  reason  sundry  Christians 
and  Jews  have  emboldened  themselves  to  proclaim  the  death  ef 
Jesus  suicidal,  we  can  only  marvel  at,  and  mourn  over,  that  obli- 
quity of  vision,  that  confusion  of  ideas,  that  perverseness  of  senti- 
ment which  misled  them  into  mistaking  voluntary  death  for  actual 
suicide,  into  mistaking  for  self-destruction  self-devotion  (vide  §.  8), 
unconditional  and  absolute  devotedness  onto  Good  and  onto  God 
and  onto  Mankind,  even  onto  death,  aye,  unto  death  upon  a cross! 
— Regarding  in  this  manner  the  death  of  Jesus  solely  from  a hu- 
man standing-point,  it  presents  itself  to  us  simply  as  an  act  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Any  other  mode  of  viewing  it,  for  instance,  in  consonance 
with  the  orthodox  metaphysical  notion  of  his  divine  nature,  or,  with 
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the  orthodox  evangelical  notion  of  his  atoning  vicariousness,  would 
at  once  place  ns  in  a sphere  where  difficulty  and  doubt  strike  wave- 
like upon  difficulty  and  doubt;  where  all  genuine  human  estimate 
of  life  and  death,  of  volition  and  foresight  ceases  to  be  valid;  and 
on  the  very  boundary  of  which  Ethics  must  needs  turn  back,  be- 
cause the  very  essence  of  the  enquiry  lies,  as  beyond  their  legiti- 
mate range,  so  likewise  beyond  their  possible  reach. 

But,  enough  of  the*  pro-suicidal  argument  evolved  from  the  death 
of  Jesus.  More  pleasing  and  edifying  as  well  as  more  instructive 
and  fruitful  for  our  immediate  question  it  may  prove  to  bestow  a 
moment’s  attention  upon  some  few  devout  and  energetic  words  which 
have  ever  and  anon  been  penned  by  Christian  writers  in  various  ages 
on  the  anH- suicidal  bearing,  import,  significance  of  Jesus’  death. 
Some  few  brief  quotations  shall  suffice.  Luther  *)  in  that  epistle  of 
his  which  bears  the  inscription  „93on  9nfe<$tung  ttegen  ttrberbrufj  bed 
gebend  unb  SBrgierbe  fid)  felbft  ju  cntlelbm",  and  which  he  addressed 
anno  1532  to  a certain  nobleman,  Jonas  von  Stockhausen  by  name, 
whom  a kind  of  taedium  vitae  and  deep  melancholy  seem  to  have 
been  tempting  to  self-destruction,  adduces  no  arguments  against  sui- 
cide, except  the  very  general  one  that  God  is  the  Lord  of  Life, 
but  prefers  referring  his  correspondent  to  the  suicide -discouraging 
examples  of  Jesus,  Elijah,  Jonah,  &c.  Similarly  Grotius  (in  his 
annott.  ad  acta  Apost.  XVI,  28)  says.  „Christiani  majoris  patientiae 
(by  way  of  contrast  to  the  Jews)  debitores  et  exempla  Christi, 
Apostolorumque  ejus  habentes  ob  oculos,  pro  certo  semper  habuere 
potius,  quamvis  mortem  exspectandam,  quam  sponte  sumendam,  nisi 
(about  which  clause  we  shall  have  to  speak  a few  §§  further  on) 
quod  de  mulieribus,  quarum  pudor  periditatur , non  nihil  dubitatum 
egt.«  In  a still  more  direct  and  emphatic  manner,  finally,  Mme. 
de  Sta81,  in  her  already  quoted  reflexions  sur  le  suicide,  expresses 
herself  thus.  „La  dernfere  sefene  de  la  vie  de  Jdsus-Christ  semble 
Sire  destines  surtout  h confondre  ceux  qui  croient  qu’on  a le  droit 
de  se  tuer  pour  dchapper  au  malheur.“  — Though,  now,  there  ex- 
isted a more  or  less  considerable  difference  between  the  creeds  of 
these  three  writers,  they,  doubtless,  one  and  all  believed  Jesus  to 
have  been  more  than  a human  being  in  the  ordinary  and  natural 
sense  of  this  term;  but,  with  and  through  such  belief  of  theirs, 


i)  ©dmtnittdjc  edit.  X,  pp.  2050—2053. 
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whether  we  modify  it  so  or  otherwise,  the  validity  of  their  argu- 
ment seems  to  me  to  fall  to  the  ground,  as  far  as  the  said  argument 
was  meant  to  apply  to  us,  i.  e.  to  mere  human  beings:  and  this 
for  the  reason  I hare  above  already  assigned.  That  standard  which 
must  of  necessity  be  applied  to  divine  nature  which  is  perfect  ab- 
solutely , cannot  possibly  be  used  as  a measure  for  human  nature 
which  has  to  strive  to  become  so  relatively . Therefore,  only  if  Je- 
sus was  strictly  and  literally  a mere  humait  being  like  ourselves, 
and  only  in  as  far  as  he  was  so,  can  his  deportment  under  trial 
be  pronounced  a fair  and  full  ensample  unto  us.  Viewing  him,  then, 
as  such,  from  our  unrestrictedly  humanitarian  standing -point,  we 
would  embolden  ourselves  to  say  about  what  follows.  Unfold,  0 
reader,  unto  thyself  the  gospel-panorama  of  Jesus’  story ; behold  him 
emptying  lovingly  a chalice  filled  with  bitterest  draughts;  bearing 
patiently  burdens  hard  and  heavy;  enduring  heroically  the  utmost 
of  what  our  mental,  moral  and  physical  being  can  be  called  upon  to 
suffer  1 Shall  we,  then,  who  call  ourselves  after  his  name,  acknow- 
ledge him  as  our  spiritual  leader,  believe  ourselves  summoned  to 
walk  in  his  footsteps,  to  follow  his  banner  — complain,  falter,  des- 
pair, sink,  when  a cup  less  bitter  is  presented  to  us,  a yoke  less 
hard  and  heavy  placed  upon  us,  when  trials  less  numerous  and 
agonies  less  keen  are  apportioned  unto  us?  Yea,  it  is  even  thus, 
as  I take  it,  that  Jesus  has  practically  become  the  greatest  of  all 
anti -suicidal  prototypes  unto  all  deep  and  deepest  souls  who  have 
elected  him  their  God,  as  far  as  they  can  conceive  of  God  in  human 
word  and  work,  who,  leaving  Priests  and  Kings,  Councils  and  Courts 
to  make  catechisms,  fix  creeds,  prescribe  religions,  fashion  Christia- 
nities, in  holiest  reverence  and  meekest  earnestness  claim  Jesus  as 
their  brother-man,  and  look  up  to  him,  aye,  in  spirit  lean  npon  him, 
as  their  sorrow-stricken,  but  also  sorrow-vanquishing,  fellow-warrior 
and  „ captain  of  salvation."  — Yet,  ere  I close  this  §,  one  brief 
remark  more,  lest  I should  seem  to  have  laid  too  great  a stress  upon 
what  connects  itself  with  the  theme  we  are  treating  on.  I cannot 
exactly  conceive  unto  myself  a suicidal  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  stands 
before  me  immeasurably  too  high  for  even  such  an  imagining.  I 
should  as  readily  picture  him  unto  myself  e.  g.  getting  Judas  as- 
sassinated before  the  betrayal  from  caution,  or  after  it  from  revenge, 
as  slaying  himself  to  escape  from  all  the  mockery  that  preceded, 
and  all  the  torture  that  accompanied , his  crucifixion.  With  which 
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parting  confession  we  with  gentlest  band  let  the  cnrtsin  drop  o’er 
this  divinest  of  all  historic  tragedies. 


§.  64.  THE  ONLY  PERTINENT  NARRATIVES  IN  THE  N.  T. 

L The  death  of  Judas  Iscariot  (Matth.  XXVII,  5,  and  Acts  I, 
18,  2 5). 

According  to  the  first  of  these  two  passages,  Jndas,  after  having 
„cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver",  departed,  i.  e.  retired  unto  some 
solitary  spot,  and  iitelfimv  angora.  We  have  thus  in  the  latter 
word  the  same  form  of  the  same  verb  which  the  LXX  — Josephus 
in  the  passage  I referred  to  in  §.  30  substitutes  dwjpwjosv  outov  — 
employ  of  the  death  of  Aehitophel,  and  in  that  § as  also  in  $.  49 
I have  stated  and  developed  such  sound  and  varied  philological  rea- 
sons as  exist  for  assuming  that  the  word -form  before  us  most  be 
understood,  as  well  in  the  case  of  Judas  as  in  that  of  Aehitophel, 
literally  of  self-suspension,  or,  at  least,  of  self-suffocation,  i.  e.  of 
killing  one’s  self  by  contracting  the  throat,  in  opposition  to  dying  a 
natural  death.  (To  the  Jewish  testimonies  I have  there  adduced  I 
will  now  add  that  of  Saalschutz,  p.  550,  of  the  work  quoted  in  the 
preceding  §;  the  only  mark -worthy  things  he  has  put  forward  are 
two  assertions  neither  of  which  I can  agree  with,  viz.  whilst  con- 
ceiving the  passage  in  Job  VII,  15  to  mean  in  all  probability  „f<J)on 
badjte  Id)  an  (Smurgtn,  an  ben  £ob  non  tigtnen  ©Utbent,  b.  $.  #an* 
ben,  bod)  id)  octabfdjeuete  e«",  he  interprets  Job  II,  9,  10  into  an 
incitation  on  the  part  of  Job’s  wife  that  he  should  bring  on  his 
own  death  by  the  utterance  of  a tricked  word:  this  is  the  one  point; 
and  the  other  point  is  that  he  thinks  the  law  stated  by  Josephus 
about  leaving  suicides  unburied  until  evening  might  have  really  come 
into  use  at  a later,  i.  e.  a post-canonical?,  period.)  As  regards,  how- 
ever, the  controversies  which  have  been  raised  on  the  manner  of 
the  death  of  Judas,  ere  we  enter  upon  them  more  minutely,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  quote  e.  g.  two  English  writers,  since  I have  not 
often  referred  to  English  authorities,  who  seemed  inclined  to  donbt, 
as  Grotius,  vide  §.  50,  did,  whether  the  Traitor  reaUy  died  by  the 
means  which  we  in  that  § specified.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  sect  22 
of  his  in  §.  52  quoted  Religio  Medici,  incidentally  says.  „Tfaat  Ju- 
das perished  by  hanging  himself,  there  is  no  certainty  in  Scripture: 
though,  in  one  place,  it  teems  to  affirm  it,  and,  by  a doubtful  word, 
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bath  given  occasion  to'  translate  it,  jet,  in  another  place,  In  a jnore 
punctual  description,  it  makes  it  improbable,  and  seems  to  overthrow 
it“  Lightfoot,  whom  his  Rabbinical  lore  would  appear  to  have 
occasionally  infected  with  something  very  like  Rabbinical  credulity, 
repeatedly1)  illustrates,  nothing  doubting,  oro^goro  passively  to  the 
effect  that  Judas  was  throttled  by  the  Devil  who  had  been  for  three 
days  corporeally  seated  in  him,  and,  finally,  made  bis  exit  through 
the  Traitor’s  bowels.'  The  reader  will,  I hope,  thank  me  for  not 
troubling  him  with  our  learned  countryman’s  five  reasons  for  so 
strange  an  hypothesis ; for  I will  rather  spend  a few  lines  on  allud- 
ing to  sundry  almost  exact  counterparts  to  it  in  later  Christian  story. 
For  instance,  according  to  Eusebius  (H.  Eccl.,  Y,  c.  16)  a certain 
Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis  narrates  in  connexion  with  the  self-suspen- 
sion of  Montanus  and  Maximilla  which  he  expressly  compares  with 
that  of  Judas,  that  Theodotus,  one  of  the  first  among  those  who 
had  been  carried  away  by  their  prophecy,  as  it  was  called,  and  who 
became  a kind  of  patron  of  the  delusion  that  he  should  at  some 
time  be  taken  up  and  received  into  the  heavens,  fell  into  trances, 
gave  himself  up  to  the  spirit  of  deception,  and  was,  according  to 
general  opinion,  finally  tossed  by  him  like  a quoit  in  the  air,  and 
thus  miserably  perished.  — Verily,  in  the  world  of  superstition  no- 
velties soon  cease  to  be  so,  extravagancies  quickly  repeating  them- 
selves; and  thus  all  children  have  read,  in  a well-known  popular 
booklet  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the  notorious,  only  semi-fabulous 
Dr.  Johann  Faustus,  that  the  Devil  appeared  to  him  in  the  most  hor- 
rid form,  led  him  off  through  the  air,  and  flung  his  crushed  limbs 
down  upon  a dunghill.  — 

Nearly  a dozen  dissertations,  known  to  me,  however,  only  by 
name,  have  been  penned  in  the  17  th  and  18th  centuries  on  the  death 
of  Judas.  The  very  title  of  that  by  Oldendorp  (conj.  de  Jnda  Ischa- 
riotha  in  templo  ab  Judaeis  interfecto,  Bannov.  1754)  puts  forth  the 
author’s  absurd  supposition  that  Judas  was  assassinated  by  the  Jews 
in  the  Temple;  and  Paulus’  epitome  (p.  611  of  the  work  quoted  in 
§*  60)  of  Perizonius’  dissertation  (de  morte  Judae  et  verbo  away- 
Xtodai,  Leyden,  1702)  instructs  me  that  therein  the  said  word  ia 
explained  of  attacks  of  melancholy  which  are  often  like  fits  of  suffo~ 
cation,  so  that  Matthew  intended  to  narrate  only  that  Judas  went 


0 Works,  vol.  D,  pp.  176,  264,  639. 
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away  and  waa  in,  or  got  into,  great  anguish , i.  e.  from  grief,  ex- 
citement, agitation  of  mind,  and  that  under  the  influence  of  such 
melancholy  what  is  narrated  in  the  Acts  happened  to  Judas,  inas- 
much as  Peter  or  Luke  would  otherwise  not  have  passed  over  Ju- 
das’ self-suspension  with  silence.  (I  have  purposely  left  the  reader 
the  choice  between  Peter  and  Luke ; for  it  is  a much  disputed  ques- 
tion, whether  verses  18  and  19  in  Acts  I constitute  an  integral 
part  of  Peter’s  discourse,  or  be  merely  a parenthetical  intercalation 
of  Luke’s  who,  not  having  touched  upon  the  end  of  Judas  in  his 
Gospel,  embraced  this  opportunity  for  doing  so  circumstantially. 
Calvin,  for  instance,  adduces  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Acts  three 
reasons  for  the  latter  supposition,  and  Olshausen  in  his  Commentary 
takes  the  same  view.  One  of  their  reasons  is  that,  since  the  fate 
of  Judas  was  universally  known  at  Jerusalem,  such  a narrative  was 
superfluous,  and  another  of  them  that,  since  Peter,  doubtless,  spoke 
in  Hebrew,  the  translation  of  Hakeldama  into  Greek  was  most  cer- 
tainly uncalled  for.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  this  translation  of  a 
word  in  v.  19  might  belong  to  Luke,  though  the  narrative  as  such 
does  not,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  yap  in  v.  20  evidently  links 
itself  to  v.  19,  not  to  v.  17.  However,  suchlike  questions  appear 
to  me  of  comparatively  little  importance,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
possibly  suppose  Luke  to  have  given  the  various  apostolic  speeches 
verbatim,  but  rather  only  according  to  their  general  spirit  and  im- 
port). But  to  return  to  Perizonius.  His  only  proofs  are  that  pas- 
sage in  Tobit  which  we  have  discussed  in  the  previous  Section,  and 
Aquila’s  translation  xat  atpetiat  rj  poo  of  that  exclama- 

tion of  Job’s  which  we  have  also  ibidem  analysed.  — Enough,  there- 
fore, of  these  preliminary  literary  notices,*  more  to  our  purpose  it 
will  prove  to  endeavor  to  trace  the  original  causes  of  existent  di- 
vergent speculations  on  the  manner  of  Judas’  death,  and  which  may 
be  affirmed  to  lie  in  two  circumstances  solely. 

1.  In  the  difficulty  which  many  interpreters  experienced  in  re- 
conciling the  brief  record  in  Matthew  with  the  more  circumstantial 
narrative  n the  Acts : „and  falling  headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the 
midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out.a 

Is  the  divergence  here  real,  or  only  apparent?  After  having 
considered  this  matter  as  carefully  and  closely  as  I was  able  to  do, 
my  own  decided  impression,  though  even  de  Wette  seems  to  be 
of  opinion  that  by  the  account  in  the  Acts  that  in  Matthew  touching 
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Judas’  repentance  and  suicide  is  rendered  uncertain,  *)  falls  in  with 
that  of  those  who  think  that,  whereas  Matthew  simply  narrates  the 
mode  of  suicide,  Peter  or  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  narrates  the  fate 
which  subsequently  befel  the  corpse  of  the  self- suspended  Judas. 
Nor  can  I,  being  under  the  said  impression,  see  aught  even  forced 
in  picturing  to  myself  the  matter  as  Paulus  — before  him  C&sjux- 
honus,  Calixt,  and  Gerhard  had,  according  to  Grata,2)  done  simi- 
larly — did  who,  whatever  defects  or  short-comings  he  maj  be 
justly  said  to  have  labored  under  as  biblical  commentator,  possessed 
an  undeniable  master-hand  in  arranging  and  explaining  mere  exter- 
nal details.  He  has  put  forth  his  theory  on  this  subject  more  than 
once,  e.  g.  in  his  Sommcntar  fiber  bag  Sfteue  Sejiament,  3$.  IH, 
p.  506  of  the  edit,  of  1805;  but  1 will  extract  the  latest  account 
he  has  given  on  p.  457  of  the  work  quoted  in  §.  60.  Thus  inns 
the  graphic  and  even  somewhat  picturesque  description  in  the  ori- 
ginal. „9lodj  tm  £obe  ntadjt  ifpt  feine  SBergweiflung  )um  ©egenfianb 
beg  ©raueng.  (Sr  war  feiner  felbfi  ni$t  cinmat  mad)  tig  going,  urn 
Mer  boi  &ob  gu  geben.  2luf  irgcnb  finer  (im  3*MeHc()t  beg 
tyalben  Settmfjtfeing  fdjeint  er  nod)  fid)  fclbfl  gu  einnn  in  Me  Sugm 
faflenben  <§*empel  beflimmt  gu  fyaben!)  fyatte  er  ftd)  an  einem  ©anm 
autyangen  woKen.  ©ein  ©erfud)  miplang  tf;m,  wie  fyaufig  in  her  Un* 
befonncn^cit  elneg  foldjen  SBfitljeng  gegen  fid)  felbfi.  6r  l)atte  fid)  ni$t 
jtdjer  genug  gebunben.  3)er  ©trief  ober  ber  Saumaft  rifi.  2)er  Un* 
gtfitflidje  fltlrgte  non  ber  £ol)e  fiber  fdjroffe  tflippen  itnb  ©eflraudje,  bit 
i()n  gerfleifdjtcn,  big  ing  $f)al  tyinuntcr.  SDtan  fonute  Me  $aub  bed  ^ 
tyern  Stadfyerg  nod)  an  bem  entfieflten,  aufgeftfylifcten  8eid)nam  gn  fc$cn 
glauben."  — Why  I do  not  agree  with  what  appeared  to  C&lmet 
the  most  probable  view  touching  the  interference  of  the  Magistracy 
I have  stated  already  in  §.  60.  If,  however,  anybody  should  prefer 
imagining  that  accidental  passers-by  might  have  seen  Judas  suspended 
ded,  cut  the  rope,  and  violently  cast  the  corpse  down ; or,  that,  when 
the  body  was  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  discovered,  it  had  al- 
ready fearfully  swollen  by  the  natural  process  of  putrefaction,  and 
as  a matter  of  course  burst  asunder,  1 can  only  say  that  to  me  in- 
dividually Paulus’  conjecture  seems  the  more  natural  one.  — Aa  to 
Bolte’s  suggestion  (quoted  and  rejected  by  Paulus)  that  rcpijvrjc  efs- 


*)  jtttmcfafjtee  crtgct(f$c6  $>anbbiH$  junt  91.  9.  I,  p.  231.  2)  Jtrttift* 

(ifUrlftyT  Sonsm.  fiber  ba«  <5wni0cHum  be!  fHtatttaue,  %%.  it,  p.  613. 
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veto  might  possibly  be  = ennjygtrco,  because  in  Talmudical  Hebrew 
has  apparently  or  occasionally  the  twofold  meaning  of  being 
precipitated  foremost  and  of  suffocation  or  self-suspension,  it  wonld, 
even  if  warranted  and  adopted,  not  by  any  means  account  for  or 
explain  the  matter  of  the  bursting  asunder  &c.  Friedreich’s  hint,  *) 
however,  to  the  effect  that  the  words  „all  his  bowels  gushed  out“ 
must  be  understood  only  in  a general  manner,  and  almost  as  it  were 
figuratively,  of  considerable  violent  injury,  seems  to  me  not  improb- 
able, if  we  compare  the  passages  to  which  he  refers  us,  viz.  2 Sam. 
XX,  10,  and  the  narrative  of  Razis,  with  which  he  compares  also 
Homer’s  similar  idiom  e.  g.  II.  IV,  525. 

2.  In  — this  is  the  second  circumstance,  and  itself  partly  de- 
pendent upon  the  previous  one  — the  whimsical  legends  which  were 
current  already  in  the  early  Christian  church  about  Judas’  having 
died  a more  or  less  natural  death. 

Ignatius  in  his  epist.  ad  Philipp.,  Eusebius  in  his  H.  E.  5,  16,  and 
Origenes  contra  Cels.  lib.  II  (as  referred  to  by  Dr.  Paulus)  believed 
Judas  to  have  really  hanged  himself;  but  Papias  already,  by  many 
supposed  to  have  been  a disciple  of  St.  John’s,  but  also  gene- 
rally affirmed  to  have  been  both  uncritical  and  credulous,  having 
in  the  commencement  of  the  2nd  cent,  collected  all  the  tradi- 
tions about  the  life  of  Jesu3  in  5 .books,  only  fragments  of  which 
remain,2)  narrates  that  „ Judas  walked  about  as  a signal  example 
of  impiousneBs  on  earth.  His  body  swelled  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  could  not  get  through,  when  a carriage  passed  even  slowly  beside 
him  so  that  he  was  crushed  by  it,  his  bowels  becoming  spilt. Oe- 
cumenius,  a writer  of  the  10th  century,  who  has  preserved  this  tes- 
timony in  his  Commentary  on  the  Acts,  enlarges  with  the  most 
disgusting  and  unnatural  minuteness  upon  the  dropsical  state  of  Ju- 
das, and  closes  by  assuring  us  that  he,  after  having  suffered  many 
pains  and  punishments,  died  on  his  own  field  which  up  to  his  time 
lay  waste  and  uninhabited,  since  nobody  was  able  even  to  pass  by  it 
without  bolding  his  nostrils  with  his  hands.  Theophylact,  who  wrote 
also  in  the  10th  century,  in  his  Commentary  on  Matthew  manages 

*)  SttT  Bib ti  If,  pp.  32,  38  in  bis  brief,  and  not  particularly  accu- 

rate essay  oem  ©clbftmoTbc.  *)  Vide  Schleiermacher’s  very  instructive  essay 
fiber  fete  Bcnoniffc  fees  $ aphis  &tn  unfem  feetfeen  erften  Goangeticn,  in  his  famrnt* 
lt$e  fBerfc,  I,  ffife.  If,  p.  370  9ntn.,  where  also  our  immediate  question 
is  briefly  touched  upon. 
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the  matter  again  somewhat  differently , inasmuch  as  he  lets  Judas 
attempt  to  hang  himself  on  a tree,  but,  the  bough  having  given 
way,  survive  the  attempt,  God  wishing  him  to  be  reserved  either 
nnto  repentance,  or,  nnto  confusion ; and  subsequently,  being  nnable 
to  cross  the  wheel-rut,  become  run  over,  ripped  open,  &c.  Euthy- 
mius,  finally,  who  composed  a commentary  on  the  four  gospels  in 
the  12th  century,  lets  Judas  be  prevented  from  suicide,  thereupon 
dwell  in  some  solitary  spot,  and  accidentally  fall  down  from  some 
precipitously  dangerous  place.  — • Thus,  whereas  Papias  and  Oe- 
cumenius  entirely  ignore  Judas’  suicide,  Theophylact  and  Euthymios 
endeavor  to  resolve  it  into  a mere  unsuccessful  attempt.  Conse- 
quently, if  a figurative  meaning  of  aicTjySaro  be  inadmissible  in  Mat- 
thew’s record,  we  cannot  but  imagine,  as  Paulus  suggests,  that  e.  g. 
Papias  read  in  his  edition  of  the  Acts  rcpTjafteic  yevopevoc , having 
become  stoollen , instead  of  7tpyjv}}<;  yevofisvoc,  having  fallen  headlong, 
or,  if  you  like,  face  foremost , i.  e.  upon  his  belly,  as  Olshausen 
incidentally  proposes.  — Au  reste,  what  we  said  in  the  previous 
Section  about  the  deaths  of  kings  may  be  said  to  apply  in  some 
manner  and  measure  also  to  those  of  great  criminals.  Just  abhor- 
rence inclines  pious  writers  to  indulge  in  exciting  and  terrifying 
fancies  and  fables,  popular  superstition  becomes  inventive,  and  an 
awe-struck  imagination  can  scarcely  content  itself  with  an  act  of 
ordinary  suicide  upon  which  only  natural  results  were  attendant 
Wo  for  our  own  part,  however,  should  also  on  psychological  grounds 
decide  in  favor  of  the  simple  fact  that  Judas  hanged  himself,  and 
this  decision  imposes  upon  us  the  necessity  of  saying  a few  words 
on  what  we  take  to  be  the  general  character  of  Judas  and  his  spe- 
cial motive  for  betraying  Jesus. 

If  Judas  was  in  the  0.  T.  prophesied  of  as,  and  by  God  de- 
creed to  become,  the  betrayer  of  Jesus,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  to 
view  his  character  and  his  action  in  a somewhat  peculiar  and  spe- 
cific manner;  but  we  gladly  leave  suchlike  to  the  cold-blooded  so- 
phistries of  predestinarians,  e.  g.  Calvin.  If  Jesus  was  omniscient 
and  consequently  from  the  very  outset  perfectly  aware  of  the  part 
tliis  disciple  of  his  would  inavertibly  enact,  we  should  likewise  feel 
compelled  to  regard  as  his  election  of  Judas  so  Judas’  betrayal  of 
him  in  a light  more  or  less  strange  and  startling;  but  we  reasonably 
shrink  from  paying  too  close  an  attention  to  some  few  predictions  and 
maledictions  which  ever  and  anon  sound  like  muffled,  unearthly  tones! 
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even  yon  „the  son  of  man  must  yet  woe  unto*  &c.  Indeed, 
that  standing-point  which  we  conscientiously  occupy  not  only  renders 
any  such  extraordinary  standard  of  judgment  unnecessary,  but  even 
enjoins  upon  us  absolutely  to  ignore  it,  so  that  we  have  really  to. 
deal  merely  with  a phenomenon  which,  howsoever  great  and  just  our 
horror  moralis  may  be,  must  be  accounted  for  solely  upon  ordinary 
human  and  natural  grounds.  Believing  Jesus  to  have  possessed,  by 
force  of  his  extreme  measure  of  mental  and  spiritual  endowments, 
an  almost  unerring  knowledge  of  man  (cf.  John  n,  25),  we  cannot 
but  take  for  granted  that  on  the  one  hand  he  would  not  have  chosen 
Judas  to  be  of  the  privileged  twelve,  had  he  not  discovered  in  this 
same  personage  certain  qualities  which  fitted  him  for  close  contact 
with  the  other  disciples,  for  confidential  communion  with  himself, 
for  beneficial  connexion  with  the  incipient  and  crescent  new  reli- 
gious community.  Almost  each  of  the  elected  twelve  not  only  was 
in  virtues  and  foibles  proveably  different  from  the  other,  but  mani- 
festly labored  under  some  kind  and  degree  of  defectiveness  which 
had  to  be  gradually  removed.  In  the  case  of  Judas  only  such  in- 
nate and  fostered  defectiveness  would  seem  to  have  defied  all  cure, 
to  have  rather  grown  and  hardened  itself  with  years  and  opportu- 
nities. However,  the  materials  are  so  scanty  out  of  which  we  should 
have  to  build  up  a characteristic  of  him  that,  for  instance,  Abraham 
a Sancta  Clara’s  3ubad  to  (Srjfd^elm,  an  attempt  of  this  sort,  is  a 
mere  series  of  legends  and  concetti.  We  will  bestow  a moment’s 
attention  upon  what  John  (cb.  XII)  lets  him  say,  and  himself  says 
of  him,  on  that  touching  occasion  when  yon  poor  woman  in  her 
own  fashion  „hero  - worshipped** , and  in  her  own  measure  brought 
the  „ widow’s  mite*  by  laying  at  the  feet  of  him  she  prized  most 
on  earth  what  of  the  most  precious  she  on  earth  could  call  her  own. 
Here  Judas’  remark  would  seem  to  betoken  a total  want  of  genuine 
sympathy  with  a simply  beautiful  act  of  disinterested  and  devoted 
affection,  to  indicate  a nature  in  which  all  the  finer,  nobler,  more 
delicate  feelings  had  become  blunted,  if  they  had  ever  therein  ex- 
isted. Thence  Jesus’  displeasure  and  rebuke.  Again,  if  John  inform 
ns  in  connexion  with  this  very  incident  that  Judas  carried  the  com- 
mon apostolic  purse,  we  are  led  to  infer  therefrom  that  he  was  a 
practical  man,  who  understood  pecuniary  business  well,  a thoroughly 
realistic  nature ; and  the  same  informant’s  further  remark  „that  he, 
nevertheless,  did  not  care  for  the  poor*,  places  at  once  before  us  a 
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calculating  economist,  a hard-hearted  utilitarian.  But,  more  than 
this  still:  this  very  disciple  of  love  assures  us  that  Judas  was 
thief* , whereby  he  must  mean  that  Judas  was  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mitting petty  larceny  upon  such  small  treasures  as  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  would  seem  to  have  had  in  common.  And  thus  at  length 
Judas  stands  unmasked  and  condemned  as  an  avaricious  and  un- 
principled man.  Did  Jesus  now  at  last  know  him  to  be  nothing 
better?  Had  he  previously  already  discovered  him  to  be  nothing 
better?  Had  he  hoped  to  reform  him  gradually,  to  win  him  over 
unto  goodness  by  his  own  nobleness  and  holiness?  Was  he  willing 
to  let  him  remain  unto  the  world  as  an  example  of  incurable  per- 
verseness and  obduracy,  a proof  that  on  this  earth  of  ours  darknees 
from  below  ever  dwells  on  the  very  confines  of  celestial  light?  I 
know  not;  for  the  gospel -story  does  not  answer  these  and  other 
kindred  questions  unto  us;  and  guesses  and  surmises  cannot  avail 
aught  towards  solving  so  difficult  a problem.  — It  is,  now,  this 
same  matter  of  Judas’  love  of  dishonest  gain  which  has  induced 
many  to  believe  that  the  proffered  thirty  pieces  of  silver  proved  to 
him  an  irresistible  temptation  to  betray  his  Master  and  Friend ! Yet, 
if  we  consider  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  amount,  the  mere  value 
of  a slave  (cf.  Exod.  XXI,  22,  and  Zech.  XI,  12),  whether  we 
compute  it  as  being  somewhat  more  or  somewhat  less  than  L.  6,  and 
also  take  into  account  the  indifference  and  disgust  with  which  he 
subsequently  flung  the  said  sum  from  himself,  I am  loath  to  sup- 
pose that  it  in  and  by  itself  constituted  the  chief  inducement,  albeit 
there  are  passages  in  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  1 Tim.  YI,  10,  and  Eph. 
V,  5)  which  would  seem  to  lead  us  to  infer  that  attachment  to 
money  is  both  the  vilest  and  most  potent  of  passions,  and  although 
we  all  know  that  among  the  Jews  of  modern  times  it  appears  as 
the  master-passion,  howsoever  mean  and  degrading  it  be.  But,  the 
unqualified  terms  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  avarice  would  appear 
to  me  a mistake  in  moral  philosophy,  if  we  were  not  to  allow  our- 
selves to  define  them  according  to  the  principle  of  pars  pro  toto,  !.  e. 
as  referring  simply  to  one,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  common  and  low, 
of  the  manifestations  of  worldllness , earthiness,  selfishness:  which 
incidental  suggestion  may  help  us  to  what  I am  inclined  to  view  as 
the  truest  construction  of  Judas’  motive  for  his  base  treachery. 

We  know  that  the  apostles  one  and  all  at  first  hoped,  expected, 
believed  Jesus  to  intend  to  establish  a temporal  Messianic  realm, 
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and  that  they  with  short-sighted  folly  and  sensuous  eagerness  indulged 
in  the  prospect  of  obtaining  posts  of  advantage,  honor,  power  as  soon 
as  their  period  of  probation  should  have  expired.  Whereas,  however, 
the  germs  of  spiritual  fitness  and  soundness  in  the  other  eleven  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  had  the  longer  the  more  developed  themselves  into 
accommodation  to,  assimilation  with,  appreciation  of  the  spiritual 
mindedness  and  divine  intentions  of  their  anti -worldly  teacher  and 
leader,  Judas  alone,  by  closing  his  inmost  soul  against  all  genuine 
and  genial  spiritual  life  and  work  and  plan,  remained  still  obsti- 
nately aloof  from  the  real  effluences  of  Jesus1  efficacy,  wilfully  blind 
to  the  revelations  which  the  Master  gradually  made  unto  his  disciples. 
In  him  Self  was  to  the  end  pre-eminent  and  all-absorbing;  in  it  his 
love  centred,  around  it  his  hopes  revolved:  a worldly  Messias  for  him, 
or  — none,  a speedy  and  unmistakable  realization  of  his  earthy 
dreams,  or  — an  unwelcome  and  horrible  awaking  to  a clear  and 
full  sense  of  his  disappointment.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  compel, 
as  it  were,  by  a coup  de  main,  de  force,  d’&at  the  spiritual  Messiah 
out  of  what  he,  probably,  took  to  be  a merely  temporary  and  prelimi- 
nary state  and  stage  into  an  assumption  and  a manifestation  of 
earthly  might  and  glory,  to  betray,  if  we  may  thus  express  ourselves, 
the  spiritual  Messiah  unto  the  temporal  Messiah,  to  effect  that  which 
„the  tempter  in  the  Wilderness*  had  suggested . Even  the  strongest 
epithets  applied  to  Judas  in  the  gospel-narratives,  e.  g.  „a  Devil* 
(John  VI,  70),  „ Satan  entered  into  him*  (Luke  XXn,  3),  seem  to 
me  perfectly  explicable  on  this  ground,  and  not  to  necessitate  any 
more  fearful  interpretation;  for  in  the  N.  T.  the  xoofioc,  the  World, 
the  Self,  the  Carnal,  if  existent  in  unconquered  form,  in  unconquer- 
able force,  are  terms  and  notions  kindred  and  convertible  with  the 
Diabolic  and  Satanic.  Thus,  then,  we  should  say  that,  since  the 
gospel-narratives  themselves  do  not  assign  any  specific  motive  for 
Judas’  act  of  treachery,  neither  avarice,  nor  insulted  vanity,  nor  vin- 
dictive malice,  neither  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  nor  the  rebuke  in 
John  XII,  nor  the  implications  in  John  VI,  we  cannot  but  deem 
ourselves  perfectly  at  liberty  to  affirm  that  impatience,  selfishness, 
curiosity,  false  hopes  and  self-deception  in  covenant  with  the  energy, 
callousness,  avarice  of  his  natural  character  all  concurred  to  mislead 
Judas  into  giving  Jesus  the  fatal,  final  kiss  which  delivered  him 
inextricably  over  into  the  power  of  his  inexorable  foes,  and  caused 
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him  to  fall  and  perish  terrestrially  who  was  neither  willed  nor  destined 
ned  terrestrially  to  sway  and  triumph. 

When,  however,  Judas  saw  that  yon  kiss  of  his  would  unavoid- 
ably prove  the  means  of  elevating  Jesus  upon  a cross,  a malefactor 
on  each  side,  instead  of  raising  him  upon  a throne,  surrounded  by 
the  twelve  disciples,  he  was  astonished  and  disappointed,  instead  of 
taking  it  as  a natural  result,  as  a matter  foreseen,  expected,  natural 
and  necessary ; shame  and  self-contempt,  instead  of  such  satisfaction 
and  exultation  as  would  have  resulted  from  deep-rooted  malice  and 
utter  hardness  of  heart,  seized  upon  him  with  most  potent  grasp; 
and  in  such  despair  and  desperation  as  proved  him  not  to  have  been  ~ 
utterly  depraved  and  absolutely  lost  to  all  moral  consciousness , he 
hied  himself  away  from  the  sight  of  man  and  from  the  scene  of  trial 
by  that  one-sided,  mistaken,  precipitate,  blind  sort  of  atonement  which 
similarly  organized  and  baffled  great  criminals,  who  would  fain  have 
won  the  battles  of  the  Spirit  with  the  weapons  of  the  Flesh,  in  their 
short-sightedness  and  excitement  are  often  led  to  offer  unto  God,  unto 
themselves,  and  unto  the  violated  moral  world.  „@eine  ftyttmtye  State 
tnar  ....  Mop  ber  ©tyreff  mt  ben  golgen  feiner  3tyat#  aud  tyr  fonnte  ba$er 

auty  nut  aSerjmeiffung  fyemrgtyett £>lc  Steue  fiber  Me  2tyat,  obglrty 

tin  furtytbarcd  3*ugntp  fcined  Unglaubend  (benn  tyatte  ct  Me  8lebc  fat 
Ctyrtflo  auty  nut  geatynct,  fo  ttmrbe  er  in  tyre  Hone  gefmtfen  fein),  bemridt 
boty  ffar,  bap  fein  eblered  ©clbfi  noty  gu  erftytetfen  fityig  mar;  unb  fcin 
©elbflmorb,  bie  neue  ©finbe,  meltye  bie  erftc  gebar,  fprityt  boty  Me  (Sot* 
fcmung  non  roller  ©etnehtyeit  aud#  meltye  fity  mit  ru^igem  ©enttp  bed 

©efhtylenctt  tyattc  genugen  laffen ©enieine  ©taiftym  merben  Heine 

Sofemttytcr,  mm  fie  fity  ber  SWatyt  ber  ginfiemip  ergeben;  grope 
raftere  merben  grope  SBofemityter,  mm  fie  Me  ©finbe  in  flty  perrftyen 
laffen."  These  beautifully  profound  words  are  portions  of  the  late 
deep-minded  and  gentle-hearted  Olshausen’s  verdict  *)  on  Judas’  sui- 
cide as  such,  though  he  was  strongly  opposed  (but  his  arguments 
have  appeared  to  me  somewhat  confused,  and  they  at  all  events  have 
not  convinced  me)  to  that  view,  advocated  by  e.  g.  Dr.  Paulas *) 
and  Prof.  Ewald,3)  of  Judas’  motive  for  betraying  Jesus,  which  we 
have  in  our  own  way  endeavored  to  pursue  and  develop,  albeit  only 

*)  ttommentar,  8.  II.  p.  401  of  Huff.  2.  *)  pp.  451—458  of  the  work 
previously  quoted.  8)  £tc  brei  erflett  (frangclicit , 1850,  p.  344  Other  curlier 
expositors  in  this  direction  are  speciGed  by  Hase  in  his  £cfccn  p.  232, 

9nm.  7 in  edit.  2;  but  I have  not  consulted  their  writings  on  this  topic. 
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as  briefly  as  possible:  else,  sundry  points  ought  to  hare  been)  it 
not  dwelt  upon,  yet  alluded  to.  For  instance.  Whereas  John’s 
narrative  (XII,  1 — 8)  of  the  anointment  of  the  feet  of  Jqsub  by 
Mary  at  Bethany  allows  us  to  cast  a deep  glance  into  the  veritable 
character  of  Judas,  the  other  evangelists,  whilst  narrating  the  same 
occurrence,  do  not  let  it  in  the  least  either  characterise  or  compro- 
mise Judas  individually.  Matthew  (XXVI,  6 — 13)  e.  g.  places  the 
objection  on  the  lips  of  „the  disciples44  as  a body,  and  Mark  (XIV, 
3 — 9)  on  the  lips  of  ^some44  of  the  disciples,  without  mentioning  any 
names.  Both  of  them,  doubtless,  recount  the  same  event  as  John, 
and  even  each  of  them  in  the  immediately  following  verse  com- 
mences to  speak  of  Judas’  final  treacherous  deed.  Whether,  however, 
Luke  also  (VII,  36 — 30)  refer  to  the  identical  occurrence,  I am  not 
prepared  to  say,  and  am  inclined  to  doubt  very  much.  Again.  By 
way  of  illustrating  Jesus’  extremely  clear  and  correct  insight  into 
human  character,  and  more  especially  into  the  characters  of- those 
in  his  immediate  environment,  we  might  compare  his  foreseeing  and 
foretelling  of  Peter’s  denial  of  him  with  his  foreseeing  and  foretelling 
of  Judas’  betrayal  of  him;  nay,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  still 
nearer  the  peculiar  nature  of  Judas,  we  might  institute  a parallel 
between  the  said  denial  and  the  said  betrayal,  and  analyze  the  effects 
each  of  these  acts  had  upon  the  individual  actor,  &c.  &c. 

Origenes  and  Theophylactus  (as  quoted  by  Calmet)  suggest  that 
Judas,  seeing  that  Jesus  was  condemned,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  obtain  pardon  from  him  in  this  life  (but,  why  not?),  made 
all  haste  to  get  the  start  of  him  so  as  to  be  in  waiting  for  him  in 
the  other  world,  and  beg  mercy  of  him  there ! We  may,  perchance, 
experience  some  difficulty  in  making  up  our  minds,  whether  more  to 
admire  what  is  touching  and  sublime  in  this  vagary,  or  more  to 
wonder  at  the  almost  puerile  naivete  which  excogitated,  without  any 
reason  whatsoever,  the  said  motive.  It  is,  we  may  say,  most  pathe- 
tic poetry,  and  as  such  does  not  stand  quite  alone  in  ancient  or 
modern  literature.  For  instance.  Wieland  (in  99u<$  II  of  his  SrifHpp, 
quoted  in  Sect.  I)  lets  Kleombrotos  kill  himself  from  remorse  at  hav- 
ing, ungratefully  and  recklessly,  been  absent  from  the  death-bed  of 
bis  teacher  Sokrates,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  ^seeking  the 
deceased  in  Hades,  in  Elysium,  in  the  invisible  world  of  spirits, 
wheresoever  he  may  be,  and  lying  at  his  feet,  until  he,  Kleombrotos, 
shall  be  forgiven  by  him44;  and  in  a long  note  (ibid.  pp.  299,  300) 
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our  author  defends  this  same  strange  hypothesis,  annotating  by  the 
way  that  he  is  not  certain,  whether  the  Phaedo  be  meant  by  the 
writing  of  Plato  on  the  soul,  or,  whether  the  2&ov  x.  t.  X.  — xaxov  in 
Callimachus  he  fact  or  supposition  (vide,  however,  §.  24).  And 
Prof.  Hermann  in  his  critique  on  Baumhauer’s  dissertation,  as  men- 
tioned in  our  third  introductory  Chapter,  quotes  from  p.  55  of  the 
•Platon.  Prosopogr.  of  a certain  Dutchman,  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  the 
following  words : fortasse  verba  modo  allata,  viz.  Plato’s  commemo- 
ration of  the  absence  of  Kleombrotus,  ingrati  animi  testimonium  sem- 
pitemum,  aculei  dolore  egerunt  Cleombrotum  ad  mortem;  posted 
autem,  sive  ita  existimantes,  sive  ut  epigramma  in  disputationis  Pit- 
tonicae  efficacitatem  scriberetur,  causam  facti  ex  vitae  felicioris  cu- 
piditate  repetiverunt" , — and  himself  sides  with  a.  view  not  alto- 
gether dissimilar  from  the  one  vindicated  by  Wieland.  Or,  we  might 
allow  ourselves  to  be  reminded  of  yon  sentimental  Devil  in  Klop- 
stock’s  Messias,  the  Seraph  Abdiel  Abbadona,  whose  ultimate  salva- 
tion or  rejection  the  maidens  and  matrons,  the  parsons  and  clubs  in 
Germany  some  fifty  and  odd  years  ago,  when  religious  controversy 
and  Klopstockish  poetry  were  all  the  rage,  seriously  debated.  — 
Waiving,  however,  the  above  gratuitous  patristic  assumption  which 
might  also  be  interpreted  into  a mere  meanest  speculation  of  genuine 
Jewish  selfishness  and  subtlety,  we  would  by  much  prefer  the  more 
natural  and  rational  dictum  of  e.  g.  the  churchfather  Augustinus  (de 
civit  Dei,  lib.  I,  c.  17):  „we  abhor  the  suicide  of  Judas,  because  he 
thereby  cut  off  from  himself  room  for  repentance,  despairing  of  that 
mercy  for  which  all  genuine  repentance  hopes. a And  I expressly 
quoted  these  words,  because  they  are  the  text  upon  which  very  many 
passages  in  the  corpus  juris  canonici  are  modelled,  e.  g.  the  following 
one  which  (in  de  util.  Poenit.,  T.  I,  p.  1072)  is  ascribed  to  P.  Leo: 
5,sceleratior  omnibus,  o Juda,  et  infelicior  extitisti,  quern  non  poem- 
tentia  duxit  ad  Dominum,  sed  Desperatio  traxit  ad  laqueumtt;  and 
because,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  discover,  the  Canon  Law  does 
not  affirm  more  than  this,  so  that  Voltaire  (as  quoted  in  §.  18) 
uttered  a falsehood,  when  he  asserted  that  it  declared  (viz.  under 
the  heading  de  Poenitentia)  Judas  to  have  committed  a greater  sm 
by  hanging  himself  than  by  betraying  Jesus.  No,  the  argument  in 
the  Canon  Law  is  simply  thus:  Judas  did  not  repent,  proved  his 
impenitence  by  his  suicide,  and  conscious  and  wilful  suicide  in  ge- 
neral is  so  damning  a sin  just  because  it  itself  cannot  be  repented 
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of,  so  that  Judas’  salvation  was  finally  forfeited  not  by  the  betrayal 
of  Jesus,  but  by  his  despairing  of  Jesus’  mercy,  such  despair  being 
evidenced  by  his  self-suspension. 

We  now  return  to  the  biblical  account,  and  put  the  question 
which  is  the  chief  end  of  our  enquiry : what  moral  verdict  does  the 
N.  T.  pronounce  upon  the  self-inflicted  death  of  Judas? 

Some  modern  writers,  e.  g.  Daub1)  and  Baumgarten-Crusius3) 
were,  perhaps,  not  altogether  wrong,  when  they  surmised  that  in  the 
detailed  descriptive  statement  IXaxvjoa  — aotou  disapproval  of  suicide 
is  intimated.  Only,  I should  prefer  restricting  such  disapproval  to  Ju- 
das’ special  case,  and  not  extending  it,  as  Daub  has  done,  to  suicide 
in  general ; moreover,  this  writer’s  further  remark  that,  since  this  deed 
is  represented  as  a consequence  of  the  betrayal,  Judas’  suicide  was 
as  certainly  a crime  as  the  betrayal  was  one,  is  scarcely  much  to 
the  point.  The  sequence  of  a bad  act  is  not  necessarily  and  always 
also  bad.  Better  is  the  latter  author’s  hint:  that  the  anti -suicidal 
signification  seems  to  lie  only  in  the  designedly  putting  forth  of  the 
end  of  Judas  in  th^  above  manner.  Thus,  for  instance,  by  way  of 
illustration,  I may  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  a statement  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Zozomen  (H.  E.  lib.  II,  c.  30).  The  churchfather 
Athanasius  in  his  account  of  the  sudden  and  somewhat  mysterious, 
but  quite  natural,  death  of  his  antagonist  Arius,  employs  the  terms 
„he  bent  forwards  and  burst  in  the  middle46  evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  implying  a divine  visitation  upon  the  so-called  arch-heretic. 
This,  however,  was  malicious,  artful,  heartless,  if  we  look  at  the 
matter  aright. 

But,  at  all  events,  of  far  greater  moment  for  our  specific  enquiry 
are  the  words  of  Peter  „that  he  might  go  to  his  own  place:46  words 
apparently  so  simple,  yet  at  the  same  time  also  so  misty  that  igno- 
rance and  ingenuity  hf  the  shape  of  exegesis  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  making  experiments,  both  exceedingly  sharp-witted  and  al- 
most incomprehensibly  trashy  ones.  It  lies  somewhat  near  to  think 
of  paraphrasing  6 uJtoc  totcoc  by  Hell,  as  Lightfoot  (ubi  supra  p.  640) 
did,  or,  of  identifying  it  with  what  Josephus  calls  6 aJijc.  oxotud- 
tspoc,  as  Ammon3)  has  done.  But,  as  I imagine,  we  should  seek 
in  vain  for  aught  resembling  satisfactory  proof  of  these  expositions. 

*)  Stotlcfuttgett,  terantgeacten  non  9Rar$einele  unb  £)Utenberaer,  IB.  V, 

I,  p.  43.  *)  £e$rbu$  be*  MflUgcis  6tttent*$rc,  1826,  p.  287.  In  his  $<mb* 

bn  ^riftUfyn  ©fttwfesre,  J®.  U,  ftbty.  2,  p.  22  fit. 
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Far  better,  therefore,  as  I conceive  — to  pass  over  In  silence 
merely  absurd  suggestions  — , is  what  Grotius  with  short  and  bold 
words  advances  in  his  already  quoted  Annotationes.  „SSgnificatar 
eventus  scelera  ipsius  justo  Dei  judicio  consequutus.  Propiium,  id 
est,  qui  ipsi  melius  conveniebat,  quam  Apostolica  functio.  Manuacrip- 
tus  ille  quem  dixi,  habet  etc  (tov  t6itov)  tov  Stxatov,  non  male."  Which 
same  dtxotov  of  Cod.  A also  de  Wette1)  calls  „eht  guto  3ntcrpTt= 
lament11  Indeed,  if  I be  not  very  much  mistaken,  the  only  mean- 
ing  which  the  words  at  issue  can  here  have  is  this:  that  place  which, 
because  suitable  to  or  proper  for  him,  is,  therefore,  provided  for,  and 
allotted  unto,  him;  and  e.  g.  it  is  in  this  very  sense  that  Ignatius,1) 
when  speaking  of  the  dead,  says:  Sxooroc  etc  tov  t3tov  Tthcov  piXXsi 
X<opstv,  thus  putting  the  matter  as  self-understood,  so  that  no  judi- 
cial by-notion  could  be  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

If  it,  then , be  thus , our  Apostle , otherwise  so  violent  and  de- 
cided, here  fixes  nothing,  augurs  nothing  about  the  future  destiny 
of  him  who  „fell  by  transgression  from  the  ministry  and  apostleehip* 
and  fell  — by  his  own  hand.  The  phrase  linger  mention  is  a eu- 
phemism or  peiXtypa  so  gentle  as  not  to  embody  any  verdict  what- 
soever on  the  ultimate  fate  of  Judas  beyond  the  grave;  a mode 
of  dismissing  him  which  is  not  contemptuous,  much  less  condem- 
natory, but  only  solemn,  and  somewhat  sad,  as  if  Peter  had  said: 
he  has  gone  to  the  spirit-land  to  be  placed  in  the  condition  due  to 
him,  or,  he  has  gone  to  the  prison-house  of  the  dead  to  be  judged 
in  due  season.  — Nevertheless,  when  we  bear  in  mind  Jesus’  own 
„woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed!  it  had 
been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born"  (Matth.  XXVI, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  exactly  unwarrantable,  when  clergymen 
for  their  mainly  practical  ends  prefer  attaching  to  the  words  under 
consideration  a more  gloomy  and  mysterious  power,  calculated  to 
render  them  a sort  of  spectral  warning-voice  against  self-slaughter. 
Thus,  for  instance,  F.  W.  Krnmmacher,  when,  in  one  of  his  ex- 
tremely eloquent  and  earnest,  but  equally  fantastic  and  vehement, 
discourses,  enumerating  various  God-forsaken  persons  and  their  ever- 
lasting doom  in  Hell,  gives  utterance  to  the  following  rhapsody.1) 
„The  one  is  during  his  Ufe  given  up  to  the  Devil,  and  we  see  him, 

*)  *ttt|defa$te  Cfrttanmg  bet  9ty*jtetgef4f6te,  pp.  1?,  13.  *)  Bpist.  »4 
Magn.  c.  5.  *)  Glial  bet  fc*ilWet,  p.  238. 
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perhaps,  overcome  by  despair,  arm  his  impious  hand  against  himself. .... 
Alas,  an  evil,  impenitent  death,  as  final  stone  of  temporal  punish- 
ments, in  its  turn  forms  the  first  ring  of  a new  chain  of  horrors 
which  will  not  terminate  in  any  grave . The  ban-beladen  go  with 
Judas  to  their  place,  and  on  earth  their  names  are  no  longer  men- 
tioned, or,  they  are  mentioned  with  detestation;  on  earth  their  places 
are  known  no  more,  or,  they  are  hastened  past  with  horror.  “ 

U.  The  contemplated  suicide  of  the  gaoler  of  Philippi  (Acts  XVI, 
27,  28). 

If,  then,  as  we  believe  to  have  made  clear,  neither  Matthew  nor 
Peter  nor  Luke  have  embraced  the  opportunity  winch  in  connexion 
with  Judas  offered  itself  to  them  of  uttering  a distinct  and  decisive 
opinion  on  the  sinfulness  of  suicide,  likewise,  as  we  shall  now  briefly 
show,  Paul  did  not  take  advantage  of  a fit  occasion  for  speaking 
about  and  against  suicide.  The  present  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  chanced  to  occur  in  a city  which  may 
be  said  to  have  become  immortalized  more  than  almost  any  other 
in  the  annals  of  self-slaughter;  for  it  was  here  that,  about  a cen- 
tury previously,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  after  the  banner  of  the  Roman 
Republic  had  been  torn  out  of  their  blood-stained  hands,  had  sought 
liberty  in  the  everlasting  rest  of  the  wintry  tomb. 

First  of  all,  we  must  inspect  the  jailer's  motive  for  attempting 
bis  own  life,  and  this  is  not  difficult  to  get  at.  According  to  the 
Roman  laws,  a gaoler  or  turnkey  who  had  allowed  a prisoner  to 
escape  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  very  punishment  which  would 
have  been  inflicted  upon  the  latter,  had  he  remained  in  the  power 
of  justice ; and  this  punishment  would  have  been,  in  the  case  before 
us,  death  by  the  executioner’s  hand.  (Vide  the  legal  reference  in 
Grotius  ad  h.  1.,  and  cf.  as  a parallel  instance  the  agitation  and 
apprehensions  of  the  wardens  of  Peter,  Acts  XII,  18,  19.)  There- 
fore, the  jailer  before  us  feared  some  harder  mode  of  death  than  by 
his  own  hand,  if  he  did  not  dispatch  himself.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  Paul  could  with  verity  say  „we  are  all  here*,  the  contemplated 
self-destruction  would  have  been  absolutely  objectless,  and,  inasmuch 
a s Paul  did  forthwith  give  him  this  assurance,  it  was  natural  that 
the  affrighted  jailer  omitted  to  execute  a design  which  had  thereby 
become  perfectly  uncalled-for.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Paul  abhorred  suicide;  but  we  should,  nevertheless,  be  mistaken,  if 
we  were  to  seek  in  the  form  jjwjSev  rcpaSgc  osootcu  xoxqv  in  which 
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he  coached  his  interference  on  this  occasion,  any  allusion  to  the  sin- 
fulness of  self-slaughter ; for  the  word  xaxov  in  and  by  itself  in  this 
context  evidently  has  a physical,  not  a moral,  signification.  Indeed, 
I could  easily  cite  more  than  one  passage,  e.  g.  from  Euripides,  in 
which  xax6v  is  expressly  employed  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  i.  c. 
as  a euphemism  for  suicide , referring  to  it  as  an  act  of  physical  vio- 
lence only;  and  the  English  version  rightly  renders  it  by  „harm*, 
not  by  iniquity,  and  Luther  by  IteMeS,  not  by  936fe$,  but  8db  or 
8eibe$  would,  perhaps,  have  been  still  more  appropriate,  according 
to  the  present  German  idiom  at  least.  Thus  e.  g.  Schiller  renders 
Shakspeare’s  „ remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance*  (Mac- 
beth Y,  1)  by  f,ne$met  2(He$  m$,  toornlt  fte  ftd>  ein  SeibeS  tyun  ftnntc", 
in  reference  to  Lady  Macbeth’s  supposed  likelihood  of  destroying 
herself.  — Moreover,  if  Paul  had  meant  this  apostrophe  of  his  to 
convey  aught  like  religious  dehortation,  he  would,  doubtless,  have 
added  e.  g.  „for  suicide  is  a crime,  a sin*,  &c.,  or  some  similar 
denunciation,  or  qualification,  of  self-destruction  from  the  standing- 
point  of  Christian  ethics;  whereas  his  yap  is  followed  up  simply  by 
the  statement  of  the  fact  that  he  and  Silas  as  well  as  all  the  other 
captives  are  still  there,  i.  e.  by  the  assignment  of  a solely  exter- 
nal reason. 

Consequently,  we  cannot  regard  the  said  short,  simple,  practical 
address  as  embodying  in  any  degree  an  anti-suicidal  sentiment,  though 
we  may  and  must  regard  it  as  an  emanation  of  human  nobleness 
and  manly  sympathy,  as  an  evidence  of  Paul’s  presence  of  mind  and 
instinctive  sagacity,  and,  finally,  as  a proof  that  far  from  him  was 
even  every  thought  of  a cowardly  and  illegal  taking  advantage  of 
that  means  of  escape  which  the  jailer’s  actual  suicide  would  have, 
doubtless,  afforded  to  him. 

§.  65.  PRESUMED  DIRECT  SUICIDE-DENOUNCING  DICTA 
IN  THE  N.  T. 

I.  „But  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  for- 
given unto  men*  (Matth.  XII,  31). 

An  anonymous  German  writer  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury1) undertook  to  proclaim  suicide  the  sin  here  alluded  to,  even 

0 ©a®  graue  Unge$eur,  *on  SBefyrlta,  1785,  S3.  IV,  pp.  14, 15,  with  which 
cf.  the  editor,  Wekhrlin’s,  own  remarks  ibid.  pp.  15—23. 
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the  reviling  of  the  Spirit  „2Bate  id)  ein  Stytotog,  fo  fofirbe  W)  mft 
aitgclegm  fciit  laffcn#  gu  betoeifen,  bap  bet  ©clbjhnotb  einerlci  fel  mit 
bemjenigen  unsergebfid)en  Saflcr  # toel<$c$  bit  ©dprtft  b{c  ©unbe  tolbet 
ben  tyetlfgcn  ©eijl  nennt."  These  are  his  own  words.  It  is  true* 
the  said  wiseacre  has  certain  misgivings  as  to  whether  this  exposi- 
tion of  the  passage  before  us  which  he  interprets  with  singular  bre- 
vity and  a sort  of  nonchalance,  be  quite  correct ; but  he  consoles 
himself  on  this  point  by  maintaining  that,  though  it  should  not  be 
so,  the  propagation  of  it  would  yet,  undoubtedly,  prove  at  least 
useful  „©tfebi  audj,  btefe  aKefmtitg  wfir t an  fhb  nid)i  gang  rhtytig: 
fo  tourbe  c$  bod)  getoijj  bent  getneinen  SBeflen  oevtragK^  feln,  bfefeibfgc 
gang  unb  gabc  gu  madjen."  Wekhrlin  himself,  however,  seriously  in- 
clines to  consider  the  above  interpretation  very  probably  just  and 
tenable,  and  in  support  of  this  view  of  his  he  adduces  sundry  rea- 
sons which  I need  not  trouble  myself  to  transcribe,  since  they  would 
scarcely  tend  either  to  convince  or  to  edify  the  reader,  but  which 
he  himself  concludes  by  lamenting  that  in  his  day  orthodox  faith  in 
the  Bible  had  become  so  rare  a thing  that,  perhaps,  even  the  adop^ 
tion  and  promulgation  of  the  said  sapient  interpretation  would  not 
avail  much.  — We,  for  our  own  part,  proceed  to  observe  what 
follows. 

What  the  nameless  sin  under  mention  really  is,  I will  not  take 
upon  myself  to  decide.  One  might,  indeed,  incline  to  believe  that 
Jesus  himself  and  his  disciples  would  scarcely  have  cast  over  it  so 
impenetrable  and  irremovable  a veil  of  solemn  mystery  and  delicate 
silence,  if  any  great  importance,  theoretical  or  practical,  could  attach 
to  our  being  able  to  point  to  it  with  positive  certainty,  and  say;  lo! 
it  is  this,  or  lol  it  is  that.  Nay,  not  a few  tenderly  organized  and 
scrupulously  anxious  souls  will,  perhaps,  sincerely  agree  with  the 
Monk  in  Lessing’s  celebrated  didactic  drama  (-Watljan  bet  SEBelfe,  IV,  7) 
in  ^thanking  God  for  not  letting  us  exactly  know  in  what  it  pro- 
perly consists. At  all  events,  any  specific  definition  must  ever  prove 
more  or  less  debateable.  However,  I may  take  upon  myself  to  affirm 
that  two  theories  concerning  it,  are  not  of  truth;  or,  at  least,  I will 
assign  my  reasons  for  believing  them  not  grounded  in  equity  or 
common  sense.  Firstly.  We  are  assured  by  some  Divines  that  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  could  be  committed  only  in  the 
days  of  Jesus,  only  by  his  cotemporaries,  only  by  those  who  denied 
his  Messiahship , and  rejected  him  whilst  he  wandered  in  the  flesh 
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on  earth.  But,  this  assertion  implies  injustice;  for,  were  it  true,  a 
manifest  hardship  and  cruelty  beset  those  same  cotemporaries : they 
had  not  a choicer  blessing  than  we,  they  stood  only  the  chance  of 
lapsing  into  a deeper  sin.  It,  moreover,  implies  an  absurdity;  for, 
speaking  according  to  the  terminology  of  orthodoxy  itself,  howsoever 
great  the  crime  of  denying  and  rejecting  the  incarnate  Christ  may 
have  been,  surely,  it  is  an  equal  crime  to  deny  and  reject  the  risen 
and  ascended  Christ,  the  promulgated  spiritual  Lord  and  Saviour  of 
our  race.  What  was  divine  in  Jesus  remains  so  equally  unto  all 
eternity,  and  to  deny  and  reject  that  divine  principle  in  him,  that 
divine  mission  of  his,  must  be  equally  a crime  now  and  for  ever, 
aye,  even  though  a Greater  than  he  should  sooner  or  later  sojourn 
among  the  children  of  men.  Mark,  also,  in  this  respect  Jesus*  own 
express  declaration:  „ whosoever  speaketh  a word  against  the  Son 
of  Many  it  shall  be  forgiven  him , but  — .*  Secondly.  Nor  can  I 
persuade  myself  to  believe  that  the  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit  con- 
Cists  in  any  individual  act  whatsoever,  so  that  it  is  Immaterial  at 
which  one  we  may  guess,  on  which  one  we  may  fix.  Or,  is  it  not 
a shallow  and  low  view  of  life,  ethics,  religion,  God,  if  we  imagine 
that  the  everlasting  destiny , the  unalterable  doom  of  an  immortal 
soul  are,  as  it  were,  circumscribed  and  circumvented  by  any  one 
action  as  such,  since  no  individual  action  as  such  can  fully  and  per- 
manently express  and  define  the  entire  and  unalterable  character  of 
a human  being?  If,  namely,  the  state  of  the  soul  have  but  re- 
mained such  as  to  be  capable  of  admitting  clear  insight  into  sin 
and  sincerest  sorrow  for  sin,  any  and  every  action  as  such  must, 
it  seems  to  me,  admit  of  repentance  and  expiation,  and,  therefore, 
of  forgiveness  from  God,  reconciliation  with  Him.  Therefore,  I would 
fain  understand  the  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit  as  synonymous  with 
what  is  both  in  the  N.  and  the  0.  T.  designated  and  described  as 
^hardness  of  heart*,  i.  e.  wilful  and  wanton  opposition  to,  obstinate 
and  obdurate  rebellion  against,  whatever  is  True,  Good,  Beautiful 
in  God,  Man,  Nature,  an  opposition  and  rebellion  which  gradually 
have  become  finally  unconscious  and,  thence,  incurable,  and  which 
instigate,  nay,  as  it  were,  compel  the  sinner  to  sin  on,  i.  e.  to  sink 
ever  into  still  deeper  depths  and  still  denser  darkness,  to  distrust 
and  scorn  whatsoever  spiritual  influences  are  shed  abroad  in  the 
world  of  the  Divine  on  this  as  on  yonder  side  of  death  and  the 
grave.  For,  we  may  incidentally  observe,  what  Jesus  adds  in  32 
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^neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  comea,  does  not  by 
any  means  supply  a new  thought,  but  merely  renders  the  same 
thought  more  emphatic,  inasmuch  as  responsible  and  self-determining 
man  must  be  supposed  to  carry  as  his  Heaven  so  his  Hell  already 
on  earth  in  his  own  breast,  and  carry  them  therein  too  along  with 
himself  elsewhither,  as  far  as  Life  can  exist,  as  long  as  Eternity  can 
dure.  Thus,  likewise  the  Heathen,1)  doubtless,  may  in  their  mea~ 
sure  „speak  against  the  Holy  Ghost*,  and  Festus’  „Paul,  thou  art 
beside  thyself;  much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad*,  or  Pilate’s 
„what  is  Truth?*  are  at  least  fully  as  fit  exemplifications  of  the 
blasphemy  of  the  Spirit  as  yon  mockery  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  „these  men  are  full  of  new  wine*  (vide 
Acts  26,  24;  John  18,  38;  Acts  2,  13).  — I am  aware  that  in 
saying  all  this,  I have  said  nothing  at  all  that  would  not  quickly 
suggest  itself  to  every  thinking  person;  but  in  our  country  there 
are  now-a-days  so  many  people  who,  whether  from  love  of  remain- 
ing at  peace  with  parsons  and  bigots  or  in  the  feeling  of  their  own 
inaptitude  for  earnest  reflection  on  religious  truths,  are  so  fond  of 
fixing  in  their  memories  as  settled  results  any  stereotyped  theologi- 
cal opinion,  howsoever  preposterous  it  may  be,  that  even  the  most 
simple  hints  which  provoke  combat  are  more  useful  than  such  dig- 
nified silence  as  leaves  a foolishly  concluded  peace  at  rest  as  a fait 
accompli. 

But,  to  return  to  the  interpretation  from  which  we  started.  Our 
anonymous  author’s  belief  and  affirmation  that  Scripture  itself  might 
be  misinterpreted  or  interpreted  at  random,  on  even  so  grave  an 
occasion  as  the  one  before  us,  if  there  were  but  some  bare  chance 
that  thereby  suicide  might  be  diminished  or  prevented,  are  almost 
on  a par  with  the  detestable  and  pernicious  Jesuitical  principle  and 
practice  of  „the  means  being  justified  by  the  end*,  and,  if  carried 
fully  out,  would  seem  to  me  to  stand  in  far  closer  relationship  to 
the  „ blasphemy  of  the  Spirit*  than  suicide  itself  does.  Which  one 
indignant  and  contemptuous  remark  would  be  sufficient,  if  the  reader 
might  not  be  supposed  here  to  expect  that  we  should  assign  some 
few  reasons  why  suicide  really  cannot  be  meant  by  the  sin  under 
mention.  1.  Inasmuch  as  suicide  is  the  last  act  of  him  who  is  to 


*)  Cf.  de  Wette’s  popular  little  treatise:  5)ie  $unbe  ttlbct  ben  BeUtoen 
©eijt,  cine  Bibttfty  ghfrutyuua,  1819. 
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be  judged,  the  utterance  of  his  last  confession,  the  enacting  of  his 
last  conviction,  the  self-issued  pass-port,  as  it  were,  with  which  he 
seeks  admission  at  the  universal  portal  of  the  great  hall  of  ever- 
lasting justice,  — how  can  the  words  „will  not  be  forgiven  cither 
in  this  world*  be  said  to  apply  to  it,  i.  e.  how  can  it  be  forgiven 

in  this  world?  2 And,  if  this  be  a reason  at  all,  sundry  other 

equally  cogent  ones  would  without  difficulty  present  themselves,  if  it 
were  really  worth  while  to  adduce  them;  but,  upon  second  thoughts, 
they  are  either  contained  in  the  previous  general  reflections,  or  will 
occur  to  us  in  such  annotations  as  we  shall  make  on  the  very  next 
passage.  Why  should  we,  then,  trouble  the  reader  or  ourselves 
with  2,  3,  4?  Surely,  speaking  against  the  spirit  of  God  would  be 
in  and  by  itself  anything  but  a graphic  designation  of  acting  against 
one’s  own  human  body;  and,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  even  the 
smallest  discernible  feature  in  the  entire  portraiture  of  the  sin  under 
mention  which  would  warrant  us  in  identifying  it  with  physical  self- 
destruction,  we  had  better  cease  to  meditate  antitheses  to  what  is 
after  all  no  rational  thesis  at  all. 

U.  „ There  is  a sin  unto  death:  I do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray 
for  it*  (1  John  V,  16). 

It  is,  perhaps,  less  unnatural  that  this  passage  should  have  had 
a reference  to  suicide  imparted  to  it  than  that  the  previously  dis- 
cussed one  should  have  experienced  the  peculiar  hermeneutic  fate 
upon  which  we  have  just  been  dwelling;  for,  not  only  did  some  of 
the  ancient  commentators  and  scholiasts  declare  *)  the  sin  unto  death 
to  be  (as  we  also  believe  it  really  to  be)  identical  with  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  holy  spirit  (xive;  dh  apapxiav  7tpo;  Oavarov  tJjv 
el;  to  Tivebjia  0Xaocp>}jJttav  cpaol,  x.  t.  X.),  and  adduce  Judas  Iscariot 
(which  illustration  appears  also  to  us  an  exceedingly  apt  one)  as 
an  example  of  it  (r^v  xal  Jo63a;  voa^oa;  itp  alamo)  (yxrfxfal  bavi- 
ko,  x.  t.  X.),  but  the  very  expression  „uuto  death*  was  itself  not 
unlikely  to  induce  the  one  or  the  other  expositor  to  surmise,  albeit 
overbastily  and  unwarrantably,  that  some  sin  might  be  meant  which 
actually  involved  physical  death  (as,  indeed,  doubtless  the  mere  ex- 
pression in  and  by  itself  primarily  alluded  to  such  a transgression 
as  was  visited  by  capital  punishment).  Thence,  Crusius  in  that  work 


*)  Vide  Locke’s  Cemmewtar  fiber  bie  ©riefe  be*  (Suangcliilen  Sof&wtc#, 
edit.  2,  1836,  p.  311,  &nmerfuitgcn  1 and  2,  and  cf.  ibid.  pp.  306—317. 
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of  his  from  which  I have  quoted  in  §.  8 really  intimates  that  John 
here  hinted,  or,  at  least,  might  have  hinted,  at  self-destruction; 
however,  not  having  the  said  work  now  again  to  refer  to,  I cannot 
at  this  moment  be  positive  about  the  reasons  by  which  this  renowned 
old  orthodox  theologian  would  fain  support  his  interpretation,  and 
will,  therefore,  at  once  proceed  to  make  some  few  merely  negative 
observations  which  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  do  away  with  either 
the  probability  or  the  possibility  of  any  such  bearing  of  our  passage. 

What  St  John  here  solely  aims  at  is,  not  to  demonstrate  the 
veritable  existence  of  any  particular  sin,  or  to  delineate  tbo  features 
of  any  particular  sin,  but  rather  merely,  assuming  that  these  matters 
were  fully  known  to  those  he  addressed  (perhaps  in  consequence 
of  oral  instructions  of  his  delivered  on  some  previous  occasions), 
to  base  on  this  their  presumed  knowledge  the  additional  counsel 
or  opinion  that  all  and  every  intercessory  prayer  for  the  said  sin 
would  be  inadviseable,  because  it  would  remain  unavailing,  since  it 
(the  said  sin  or,  rather,  sins  or  sinfulness ; for  apaprta  is  not  ne- 
cessarily a sin,  as  our  authorized  version  renders  it,  i.  e.  some  one 
individual  sin)  must  be  deemed  inevitably  to  involve,  according  to 
God’s  will,  i.  e.  according  to  the  holy  and  just  economy  which  un- 
conditionally prevails  in  the  realm  of  the  Divine,  the  loss  of  eternal 
life.  Thence,  now,  almost  any  and  every  other  sin  might  sooner 
be  thought  of  than  suicide ; for,  inasmuch  as  the  suicide  has  already 
by  the  very  commission  of  the  sin  itself,  gone  to  his  doom , nobody 
would,  even  without  John’s  special  admonition,  undertake  to  „pray 
for“  this  sin  of  his,  unless  we  should  allow  ourselves  to  think  of 
the  rite  and  practice  of  offering  up  so-called  „oblations“  or  „massesu 
for  the  souls  and  salvation  of  the  deceased,  a practice  too  supersti- 
tious and  dangerous,  I ween,  for  our  Evangelist  to  have  even  in- 
directly countenanced,  and  also  a practice  too  specifically  Catholic 
for  the  Protestant  Crusius  to  have  here  borne  in  mind.  Moreover, 
the  previous  clause  „if  any  man  see  his  brother  sin*  &c.,  would 
appear  to  represent  the  sin  under  mention  as  occurring  among  the 
Christians , nay,  almost  to  limit  it  to  them.  However,  we  have  surely 
no  data  for  supposing  suicide  to  have  been  a likely  event  among 
the  earliest  Christians,  but  rather  every  reason  for  believing  the  very 
opposite,  though  it  was  so  frequent  an  occurrence  exactly  among 
the  nonrChristians . The  context,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  ex- 
clude necessarily  the  allusion  to  suicide,  not  to  say  anything  about 
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the  circumstance  that  our  Apostle  of  „Love*  would,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  have  proved  himself  deficient  in  genuine  Christian  charity,  had 
he  designed  to  insinuate  that  the  sin  of  compassing  our  own  physi- 
cal death  was  the  sin  which  inavertibly  consigns  to  the  doom  of 
spiritual  death.  At  least,  such  a verdict  would  confuse  and  perplex 
us,  and  would,  as  I take  it,  have  confused  and  perplexed  his  co- 
temporary readers  and  disciples  likewise. 

Our  humble  controversy  against  Crusius  being  thus  ended,  I will 
merely  state  that  no  observant  and  sharp-sighted  Christian  can  fail 
to  be  aware  that  there  are  souls  whose  perdition  seems  hopelessly 
sealed  by  their  apathy,  their  playing  with  the  Divine,  their  niter 
hollowness  and  thorough  rottenness.  In  our  present  world -order, 
they  seem  absolutely  lost ; for  they  are  rootless  plants,  which  must 
perish,  despite  all  seeming  to  the  contrary.  We  may  define  this 
state  of  theirs  as  incapability  of  repentance,  or,  as  insusceptibility 
of  regeneration,  or,  as  impossibility  of  revival : call  it  what  you  like; 
the  mere  name  is  of  no  importance,  nor  need  we  endeavor  to  make 
clear  to  ourselves,  I ween,  every  item  that  stands  written  in  e.  g. 
Hebr.  VI,  2—8;  but  yon  „it  is  impossible*  is  somehow  legibly 
written  on  their  brow,  — and  prayerlessly  the  discerning,  „ critical* 
Christian  leaves  them  to  — God’s  Eternity. 

III.  „For  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh*  (Eph.  V,  20). 

The  old  French  Calvinist  Daneau,  whilst  arguing  against  suicide, 
adduces1)  this  passage  only  from  the  New  Testament;  it  is,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  say  what  amount  of  argumentative  stress  he  meant 
exactly  to  lay  upon  it,  since  his  own  words  run  merely  thus:  „at 
quando  nemo  carnem  suam  odio  babet,  eerie  naturae  ipsi  humanae 
injurius  est,  qui  in  se  quacunque  ratione  saevit*  But,  though  no 
modern  commentator  on  the  epistle  of  the  Ephesians,  to  whose  pages 
I have  expressly  turned,  viz.  Harless,  Matthies,  Flatt,  Holzhausen, 
Meier,  Riickert,  Olshausen,  has  even  so  much  as  alluded  to  its 
anti -suicidal  bearing,  other  writers  have  found  in  it  some  kindred 
applicability.  Thus  e.  g.  Schubert,  when  discussing  Insanity  (in  his 
already  quoted  @efd)td)tc  bet  ©erle,  §.  27,  p.  405  of  edit  2),  says 
incidentally:  bem  ©elbfhnorbct,  ber  bad  eigne  $leif$  auf  mu 

natMMjc  SBeifc  unb  umbringt"  it.  f.  ft.,  with  palpable  allusion 
to  our  passage;  and  sundry  moralists  have  conceived  and  defined 


*)  Ethices  Christianas,  1588,  lib.  II,  c.  13,  p.  180. 
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suicide  as  self-hatred,  e.  g.  Mendelssohn  in  his  Sricfe  fife?  bit  6nt* 
j>fmbungen  (vide  §.  58). 

Speaking,  however,  first  of  all  quite  in  general,  suicide  is  not  by 
any  means  always  and  necessarily  reducible  to  what  we  might  in- 
cline to  understand  by  self-hatred.  If,  for  instance,  we  keep  to  the 
usual  i.  e.  the  lower  biblical  sense  of  oap$,  self,  suicide  might  be 
more  legitimately  viewed  as  ordinarily  a fruit  of  self-love , or,  of  the 
love  of  the  world,  L e.  (1  John  II,  16)  „of  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life*,  of  exaggerated  or 
overweening  attachment  to  physical  well-being,  to  carnal  comfort, 
of  a precipitate  or  calculating  desire  and  design  to  put  a speedy 
and  sure  termination  to  really  pressureful  or  imaginarily  insuppor- 
table sufferings,  grievances,  temporal  and  carnal  discomforts  of  one 
kind  or  another.  And,  indeed,  only  by  playing  over  the  word  „self* 
into  a biblically  unusual  acceptation,  i.  e.  a highest  and  noblest  pur- 
port, that  of  the  deep  and  deepest  spiritual  nature  and  eternal  des- 
tiny of  man,  can  suicide  be  fitly  designated  as  self-hatred,  i.  e.  as 
a consequence  of  thorough  disrelish  of,  and  determined  warfare  against, 
that  higher  and  highest  purification  and  perfectionation  by  moans  of 
sorrow  and  trial,  for  which  our  proper  self  was  indubitably  created 
and  in  which  it  would  find,  and  ought  to  seek,  its  veritable  essen- 
tiality. — Suicide,  therefore,  is  equally  a manifestation  of  most  in- 
tensified sensuous  self-love,  and  an  inimical  death-blow  to  all  ratio- 
nal and  spiritual  self-love,  so  that  in  one  sense  e.  g.  Ugo  Foscolo 
. was  quite  correct,  when  he  let  his  Jacopo  Ortis  (vide  p.  105  of  the 
work  discussed  in  §.  21),  whilst  speaking  of  his  intended  suicide, 
write  thus.  „Qo  dunque  deliberate : io  non  odio  disperatamente  me 
stesso;  io  non  odio  i viventi.  Cerco  da  gran  tempo  la  pace;  e la 
ragione  mi  addita  sempre  la  tomba.*  — This  little  of  the  two  an- 
titheses — hatred  of  life  and  love  of  life;  that,  however,  suicide  is 
often  referrible  to  what  apparently  stands  between  them,  vie.  sheer 
indifference  to  life,  I need  not  here  attempt  to  elucidate  (cf.  §.  13). 

Passing,  however,  on  to  consider  our  passage  specifically,  the 
context  most  unequivocally  teaches  that  what  Paul  intends  to  enr 
three  is  the  most  intimate  as  well  as  the  most  sacred  oneness  esf 
spouses,  more  especially  as  far  as  woman  is  concerned,  whose  let 
as  that  of  the  „ weaker  vessel*  Christianity,  as  everybody  knows, 
took  upon  itself,  and  most  successfully,  to  raise  and  brighten.  Hus- 
jhand  and  wife  — this  is  what  Paul  teaches  — are  one  flqsh;  a 
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man's  wife  Is  his  second  ego,  is  himself,  is,  as  it  were,  his  own 
flesh  and  bone,  i.  e.  his  own  body.  Whosoever,  therefore,  loves  his 
wife,  really  does  no  more  than  love  himself,  and,  as  man’s  inborn 
selMove  not  only  presupposes  desire  for  self-preservation,  but  also 
implies  and  necessitates  even  continuous  and  solicitous  care  of  one’s 
own  physical  and  metaphysical  being:  so  it  is  unnatural,  if  a hus- 
band, as  the  „ stronger  vessel a,  far  from  treating  his  wif$  harshly 
and  neglectfully  (fuoeTv,  to  hate,  must  scarcely  be  here  understood 
in  the  pregnant  sense),  do  not  cherish  and  foster  her  (£xtps?siv  and 
ftoXiteev  are  the  opposites  of  pioslv,  and,  because  of  this,  the  latter 
verb  would  seem  to  have  the  meaning  we  have  just  assigned  to  it). 
The  entire  sentence  is,  as  it  were,  only  a parenthesis,  designed  to 
render  the  precept  more  self-evidently  just  and  more  practically  im- 
pressive; for  the  parallel  which  immediately  follows  between  the 
conjugal  union  of  man  and  woman  and  the  spiritual  nexus  between 
Christ  and  the  Church,  of  course,  does  not  here  in  the  least  con- 
cern us. 

We,  in  conclusion,  then  make  the  following  few  remarks  in  op- 
position to  the  allusion  of  Danaeus.  1.  To  define  suicide  as  self- 
hatred,  would  be  one-sided  and  equivocal.  2.  A prohibition  of  any 
sort  is  not  contained  in  the  above  remark;  and,  indeed,  a prohibi- 
tion of  self-hatred  in  the  abstract,  just  like  vice  versa  an  exhorta- 

tion to  self-love,  would  be  a thing  more  or  less  foolish,  because 
superfluous,  and  possibly  even  pernicious.  3.  We  have  before  us  a 
mere  assertion  of  a fact  of  history,  of  a phenomenon  of  experiencey 
the  assertion  of  such  universal  instinct  and  potent  impulse  as  bids 
man  not  only  preserve,  but  even  love  and  take  care  of,  his  own 

body  and  life.  But,  inasmuch  as  even  also  the  decidedly  pro -sui- 

cidal pagan  moralist  Seneca  (vide  epist.  14  as  quoted  by  Grotius 
ad  h.  1.,  and  cf.  also  Cicero,  de  Finibus,  lib.  Y)  makes  almost  the 
very  same  assertion,  we  can  not  only  not  discover  anything  charac- 
teristically Christian  about  it,  but  also  should  not  consider  onrselves 
justified  in  inferring  from  it  that  Paul  meant  to  insinuate  that  sui- 
cide would  have  to  be  considered  as  an  unnatural  action,  as  a con- 
sequence of  some  moral  aberration  or  mental  hallucination;  for,  in 
accordance  with  what  we  annotated  on  juoeTv,  every  species  of  false 
and  exaggerated  asceticism  might  be  more  readily  thought  of  than 
actual  suicide,  and  would  be  more  quickly  thought  of  by  the  Ephe- 
eiansi  if  they  remembered  the  annals  of  their  own  country,  where 
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very  many  a man  in  pagan  days  really  had  hated  his  own  flesh  so 
far  as  to  slay  himself. 

IV.  rFor  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  him- 
self. For  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord;  and  whether 
we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord:  whether  we  live  therefore,  or  die, 
we  are  the  Lord’s.  For  to  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and 
revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living.*  Ro- 
mans, XIV,  7 — 9. 

J.  D.  Michaelis,  in  §.  56  of  his  Sftorat,  quoted  already  in  §.  61, 
when  discussing  suicide,  mentions  only  this  one  passage  of  the  N.  T. 
as  having  been  anti  - suicidally  interpreted,  but  without  any  hesita- 
tion rejects  the  said  exposition,  nay,  dismisses  it  even  with  a sort 
of  contemptuous  and  sarcastic  would-be  wit  „Just  as  ridiculous  it 
is  too,  when  one  cites  Romans  XIV,  7 — 9 against  suicide,  because 
then,  in  sooth,  everybody  tempted  to  suicide  will  answer:  I die  unto 
the  Lord;  for  I intend  to  get  to  him  by  death,  and  I thank  him 
for  this  termination  that  I can  put  to  my  sufferings,  just  as  in  v.  6 
for  the  food.*  What  exegetical  work  or  works  this  eminent  scho- 
lar was  alluding  to,  I am  unable  to  state,  since  he  does  not  parti- 
cularize any,  and  I have  not  happened  to  come  across  any  in  which 
the  above  interpretation  is  contained ; with  certainty,  however,  I may 
affirm  from  my  own  reading  that  in  none  of  the  best  recent  com- 
mentaries on  our  epistle,  e.  g.  those  by  Reiche,  Glockler,  Khllner, 
Maier,  Philippi,  Klee,  Flatt,  Olshausen,  Fritzsche  (Tholuck’s  I have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  on  this  occasion),  is  an  anti- 
suicidal  drift  of  our  passage  even  so  much  as  hinted  at.  Michaelis’ 
editor,  however,  St3udlin,  in  his  own  likewise  already  quoted  Ma- 
nual on  Moral  Philosophy,  gives  himself  some  trouble  to  prove  that 
the  above  verdict  on  the  part  of  Michaelis  is  too  positive  and  off- 
hand, and  strongly  inclines  to  think  that  an  immediate  reference  to 
suicide  might  be  discovered  in  the  words  under  consideration.  After 
which  literary  notices,  I will  state  my  own  impression  as  simply  as 
may  be. 

Into  the  various  textual  and  grammatical  difficulties  which  beset 
the  two  last  of  these  three  verses,  we  need  not  enter ; for,  speaking 
accurately,  only  some  few  words  in  the  whole  passage  are  of  impor- 
tance for  our  present  enquiry.  The  Apostle  is  addressing  Christians, 
and  them  alone  (oodsic  r^iaiv),  and  of  these  he  asserts,  including 
himself,  that  they  one  end  all,  as  a matter  of  course,  both  live  and 
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die,  not  onto  themselves , but  onto  the  Lord;  in  other  words:  that 
their  entire  existence,  whether  in  this  world  or  in  that  to  come,  ail 
its  activities  and  passivities,  its  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  must 
have  an  immediate  reference  to  Christ,  stands  in  closest  connexion 
with  Christ,  has  by  Christ  been  acquired,  and  will  by  Christ  be 
judged ; that,  therefore,  to  live  or  to  die  in  any  spirit  and  manner,  for 
any  cause  or  purpose  which  are  un-Christish  or  anti-Christish  would 
per  se  be  a giving  up  of  the  specific  characteristics  and  privileges 
of  membership,  communion,  oneness  with  Christ.  Everything  toms 
upon  the  two  antithetical  datives  iaotcp  and  zw  xopup,  and  nobody 
can  possibly  doubt  for  a single  moment  that,  since,  as  before  said, 
Paul  includes  himself,  the  iamo>9  as  dativus  commodi  in  a pregnant 
ethical  signification,  means : according  to  the  law  and  impulse  of  bis 
own  arbitrary  choice  and  sensual  desire,  for  his  own  selfish  services 
and  advantages,  bis  own  worldly  honor  and  glory;  and  that,  if  we 
scrutinize  the  matter  closely,  suicide  would  not  be  „that  art  of  dying* 
which  is  here  meant  by  dying  ztfi  Koptco,  but  would  rather  unde- 
niably, at  least  in  ninety  nine  cases  out  of  a hundred,  come  under 
the  head  of  dying  Sodto),  i.  e.  from  a self-willed  motive  and  in  a 
mood  indignant  at  God’s  dispensations  and  visitations.  „To  live  and 
die  unto  the  Lord*  is  also,  we  may  say,  to  live  and  die  in  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Lord  himself  lived  and  died.  But,  as  in  the  previous 
sense  so  in  this  sense,  it  is  far  from  being  an  historical  fact  that 
all  the  members  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ  do  thus  live  and 
die;  therefore,  what  the  Apostle  here  expresses  mdicatwely,  we  may 
reasonably  conceive  to  be  intended,  as  it  were,  imperatively,  L e. 
to  embody  a commandment  that  they  ought  to  do  so,  to  contain  an 
intimation  that  they  are  veritable  followers  of  Jesus  only  in  as  far 
as  they  really  do  so;  and  we  again  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
he  includes  himself.  And,  what  were  his  own  sentiments  and  de- 
portment in  regard  to  our  very  topic?  Bauer,  when  discussing  cir- 
cumstantially the  biblical  moral  philosophy  of  the  New  Testament, 
only  once  alludes  to  the  subject  of  our  enquiry.  After  having  quoted 
and  analysed  Gal.  VI,  10,  Epb.  V,  29,  2 Cor.  V,  1—9,  Phil  I, 

21 — 23,  he  concludes  his  comments  with  the  following  brief  remark.1) 
^Although  Paul  has  not  mentioned  and  forbidden  suicide  by  name, 
he  yet,  doubtless,  did  not  approve  of  it  beside  (bet)  such  ethical 


*)  ©iMifaf  moral  tel  ftastn  Xcffamtnil,  1805,  B.  0,  p.  118. 
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principles.  This  is  a necessary  inference  from  the  passages  jtttft  no% 
explained.*  We,  for  our  own  part,  Would  rather  exclude  Eph.  V, 
29,  and  Substitute  for  it  the  passage  before  tis , at  ffie  Same  time, 
however,  not  urging  so  much  the  wording  as  the  spirit  of ffift  VSi ^ 
passage ; for  similar  words  ‘might  be  used,  aS  indeed  Michaelis  (vide 
the  above  quotation)  hinted , for  a directly  opposite  purpose , nay, 
have  heen  used,  as  we  learn  from  a passage  in  Plutarch’s  CUeotne- 
hes.  „&£t  ^ap  tov  aoOacpstov  dbfvcrtov  oo  <popijv  slvat  WpaSetov,  d&Xtx 
raa$cv.  A?o ypb  yap  C*jv  jiovoic  SototoTc  xat  feo Fritzsche, 
to  whose  Commentary  {vol.  Ill,  p.  177)  I am  indebted  for  this  ^do- 
tation, expressly  adds  m parenthesis:  „hic  locus  Cum  nostro  Verbis 
qtradamtemis  convemt,  sentcnfia  discrepat.* 

The  above  are  the  only  or  at  least  the  chief  passages  of  the 
N.  T.  which,  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  1 have  fallen  in  with  as 
explained  into  an  immediate  and  explicit  prohibition  or  denunciation 
of  suicide,  and  which,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  Treatise  called 
upon  me  to  examine  somewhat  closely  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  such  ingenuity  as  explained  them  thereinto,  was  more  or  less 
misdirected,  and  therefore  miscarried  in  the  attempt.  — The  reader 
must,  however,  not  forget  that  we  are  noW  speaking  only  of  direct 
interdictions  and  condemnations,  not  of  inferential  and  implied  ones: 
otherwise,  not  a few  passages  might  be  collected  and  arranged  Which 
would,  doubtless,  involve  much  mediate  significance  and  hnpOrtafcce 
in  relation  to  anti -suicidal  teaching.  The  endeavor  to  make  them 
prove  too  much  ohly  is  of  etrbr  and  folly,  ahd  might  even  tempt 
and  mislead  many  to  overlook  and  deny  what  they  re$dfy  do  prove; 
for,  extremes  frequently  ihebt  in  matters  of  hermeneutics  no  less  than 
in  matters  of  character  and  life.  For  instance,  the  derivative  anti- 
suicidal  force  of  (besides  the  passages  just  quoted  from  Bauer)  e.  g. 
John  IX,  4;  1 John  III,  III;  Romans  VIII,  23,  as  compared  with 
Phil.  HI,  20,  and  2 Cor.  V,  15;  Romans  VI,  21,  23,  as  compared 
with  Gal.  VI>  8 and  II,  20  ; 1 Cor.  VI,  18,  as  compared  With  HI,  17; 
Tit.  II,  18  ; James  1,  15  *—  Would  sbem  to  me  worthy  of  ail  atten* 
tion*  if  the  ihteftfigent  Tender  Will  bat  take  the  thmWb  to  search  out 
id  them  that  p&rtieulat  word  or  thought  which  demands  the  strongest 
tone*  Rut,  as  before  Said,  the  Stress  laid  Upon  them  must  not  be 
too  great,  lest  cavilers  and  literalists  should  feel  inclined  to  strike 
an  Opposite  note,  and  thus  even  gain  an  undue  apparent  advantage. 
I will  exemplify  my  meaning  by  a few  words  oh  two  of  the  above 
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passages.  On  the  one  hand,  the  solemn  declaration  of  Jesua  „I  must 
work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day:  the  night 
cometh,  when  no  man  can  work*,  if  we  pursue  the  train  of  thought, 
and  make  the  natural  application  to  ourselves,  would  seem  to  amount 
to  an  injunction  that  every  true  disciple  of  Jesus,  like  the  Master 
himself,  stands  in  the  service  of  the  higher  Lord,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  into  this  world  for  the  express  purpose  of  fulfilling  certain  du- 
ties imposed  upon  him,  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  wtych  he  must,  there- 
fore, apply  himself  „ while  it  is  day*,  i.  e.  as  long  as  life  is  granted 
to  him,  and,  therefore,  of  course,  not  shorten  such  day,  not  hasten 
„the  coming  of  the  night*,  i.  e.  the  entrance  of  death.  On  the 
other  hand,  Paul’s  circumscription  of  sin  against  one’s  own  body 
„every  sin  that  a man  doeth  is  without  the  body ; but  he  that  com- 
mitteth  fornication  sinneth  against  his  own  body*  might  appear  to 
exclude  the  sinfulness  of  suicide.  The  manifest  delicacy  of  the  sub- 
ject induces  us  to  forego  entering  searchingly  upon  this  extremely 
difficult  passage  (even  the  verb  ffieipecv  in  the  parallel  passage,  IIJ. 
17,  has,  aathe  marginal  note  in  the  authorized  version  already  points 
out,  the  double  meaning  of  to  defile,  and  to  destroy)  which  Church- 
fathers,  Reformers,  and  modern  Theologians  have  variously  inter- 
preted. It  may,  therefore,  suffice  to  annotate  that,  when  Meyer1) 
expressly  excludes  suicide , he  does  so  for  a reason  which  seems  to 
me  palpably  incorrect,  and  that  Baur’s3)  manner  of  rectifying  the 
matter  struck  me  as  being  far  more  profound. 

But,  whatsoever  passages  may  thus  be  converted  into  fair  game 
for  exegetical  erudition  and  dialectical  skill,  cannot  possibly  be  of 
decisive  weight  or  absolute  value  in  a question  of  great  practical 
moment.  For,  the  N.  T.  was  meant  for  man  as  such,  for  the  people 
at  large,  and  its  vital  elements  were  not  to  be  committed  to  the 
results  either  of  the  disputes  of  scholars  or  the  decrees  of  critics, 
of  men  who,  after  eighteen  hundred  years  have  elapsed,  occasion- 
ally still  busy  themselves  to  determine,  whether  that  „thora  in  the 
flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  him*,  of  which  St  Paul  so 
touchingly  complains  (2  Cor.  XII,  7),  was  e.  g.  the  temptation  to 
suicidel!,  or  e.  g.  mere  ear-ache!  1!  Here,  indeed,  individual  orga- 
nization and  experience  may  become  an  influential  ingredient  in  the 

*)  ffritifd)  mgetifter  f ommentar  fiber  fea«  Stttue  Xcftameat,  8btb.  V,  p.  136 
of  the  second  edit.  *)  Vide  his  end  Zeller’s  ©«  XI, 

1863,  $cft  4,  pp.  540,  541. 
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work  of  biblical  interpretation,  each  expositor,  since  the  great  apostle 
has  not  himself  chosen  to  specify  his  especial  hindering  and  humi- 
liating  visitation,  being  not  unlikely  to  define  it  according  to  what 
is  to  him,  or  would  be  to  him,  „a  thorn  in  the  flesh*;  and  few 
there  are  among  us  who  may  not  be  affirmed  to  labor  under  some 
kind  of  tribulation,  temptation,  defect,  some  kind  of  spiritual,  physi- 
cal, or  nervous  infliction  which,  though  even  imaginary,  reveals  itself 
by  „buffetings*  which  the  purest,  noblest,  manliest  soul  may  not 
choose  to  reveal  unto  the  world. 

We,  therefore,  conclude  this  § by  affirming  as  our  conviction 
that  no  exegesis  which  is  guided  and  guarded  by  honest  principles 
and  impartial  accuracy  will  be  able  to  trace  in  any  individual  pas- 
sage of  the  N.  T.  a direct  interdiction  of  self-slaughter.  But,  not 
all  persons,  howsoever  gifted  and  learned  they  may  otherwise  be, 
possess  the  humble  talent  of  reading  things  as  they  are  written,  and 
understanding  them  as  they  are  meant;  and  the  only  pity  is  that 
such  persons  above  all  others  often  incline  to  pride  themselves  upon 
a singular  measure  of  genial  profundity  and  critical  acuteness,  and 
to  view  their  own  super  - interpretations , extra  - interpretations , and 
contra-interpretations  as  so  many  proofs  of  the  dimness  or  wrong- 
ness of  sight  on  the  part  of  all  who  cannot  subscribe  to  what  has 
been  merely  construed  into  this  or  that  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  if  it  had  been  really  construed  out  of  it. 

66.  ASSUMED  DIRECT  SUICIDE-COUNTENANCING  DICTA 
IN  THE  N.  T. 

As  little  as  even  the  mere  uneducated,  but  attentive,  reader  of 
the  writings  of  the  N.  T.  can  fail  to  be  aware  that  neither  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus  nor  from  the  pen  of  any  one  of  his  Apostles  any 
such  express  words  have  proceeded  as  e.  g.  „thou  shalt  not  slay 
thyself*,  „suicide  is  against  the  law  of  God*:  so  little  can  he  fail 
to  know  that  likewise  no  such  express  words  have  therefrom  pro- 
ceeded as  e.  g.  „thou  shalt  or  mayst  slay  thyself*  under  such  and 
such  circumstances,  upon  such  and  such  conditions.  Therefore, 
likewise  in  dealing  with  the  superscription  of  this  §,  we  are  called 
upon  to  discuss,  not  direct  and  explicit  passages,  but  at  the  utmost 
only  indirect  and  implicit  ones.  As,  however,  no  book  under  the 
sun  has  found  so  many  interpreters  as  the  New  Testament,  so  none 
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has  come  in  for  so  many  misinterpreted : the  reason  of  which  two- 
fold phenomenon  is  not  by  any  means  difficult  to  discover.  Early, 
later,  and  latest  Christians  whose  theologic  system  bade  diem  view 
the  said  small  collection  of  writings  as  verbally  inspired,  not  unna- 
turally took  for  granted  that  they  must  shed  their  divine  light  over 
every  possible  topic  of  thought  and  afford  their  divine  guidance  in 
every  possible  intricacy  of  life,  and,  therefore,  not  only  felt  disposed 
to  consult  this  oracle  on  whatsoever  might  present  itself  to  them  as 
a question  of  difficulty,  on  every  case  of  moment  which  might  occur 
to  them,  but  also  entertained  the  belief  that  some  clear  literal  in- 
struction would  be  by  it  afforded  to  them,  clear  at  least  to  diem 
themselves,  the  anxious  enquirers#  And  then  what  happened  not  in- 
frequently in  connexion  with  the  ancient  oracles  of  Greece,  came  to 
pass  in  connexion  with  the  utterances  of  the  New  Testament.  Res- 
ponses, though  ever  so  brief  or  dark,  ambiguous  or  evasive,  if  they 
but  seemed,  albeit  only  feebly  and  faintly,  to  chime  in  with  the  in- 
terrogator’s prepossessions,  prejudices,  passions,  proved  unto  him  per- 
fectly satisfactorily  what  he  desired  to  have  proved;  for,  we  know 
well,  it  is  never  utterly  impossible  so  to  train  one’s  spirit-ear  as  to 
make  it  discover  our  wish  and  will,  our  own  heart’s  and  head’s 
language  echoed  in  the  dialect  of  presumptive  oracles,  whether  py- 
thlc  or  theologic. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  certain  individuals  or  sects  of  the 
Christian  community  were  eager  to  depart  voluntarily  out  of  life 
without  overleaping  any  divinely  appointed  fence,  without  trans- 
gressing any  manifest  commandment  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles;  nay, 
let  us  suppose  that  they  were  anxious  to  take  such  a step  not  only 
without  regret,  but  even  with  a sort  of  phantastic  delight  and  en- 
thusiastic bravado : would  they  be  very  likely  to  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  hunt  up  some  plea  or  excuse,  nay,  some  sort  of  pre- 
sumptive warranty  for  a notion  which  appears  oblique,  and  a pro- 
pensity which  appears  perverse,  to  us  who  approach  the  question, 
not  to  say  endowed  by  nature  with  a different  organism,  but  cer- 
tainly placed  by  the  experiences  of  life  upon  a different  standing- 
point,  and  moved  by  different  influences  and  interests,  educational 
and  spiritual,  so  that  our  subjectivity  is  not  calculated  to  do  a si- 
milar amount  of  violence  to  the  objectivity  of  the  pertinent  passages? 
Ecclesiastical  history  shall  answer  this  plain  Interrogation  for  us. 
This  time  going  backwards,  we  will  commence  with  the  RosfecMfc*. 
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In  the  Gracco-Russian  church , as  it  has  shaped  and  developed 
itself  in  the  immense  empire  of  the  Gzars,  there  are  abont  five  mil- 
lions of  dissenters  whom  the  dominant  church  calls  RaskolnikL  Tlfis 
Russian  term,  as  explained  by  Strahl, *)  is  compounded  of  the  par- 
ticle ras  which,  as  verb-prefix  denoting  separation,  signifies  asunder 
(cf.  the  German  get),  of  kolnik,  the  nik  being  a mere  suffix,  formed 
from  the  verb  kolotj,  to  split,  so  that  raskol  designates  sehism,  and 
raskolnik  an  apostate,  schismaticus.  They  themselves,  however,  de- 
clining this  odious  party-name,  call  themselves  Starowierzi,  i.  e.  those 
of  ancient  faith,  or  Prawoslawniije,  i.  e.  those  of  right  faith;  but  they 
themselves  are  also  content  to  be  called  Staroobradti,  i.  e«  observers 
of  the  ancient  customs,  which  appellation  the  orthodox  Russian  chturch 
has  likewise  agreed  to  bestow  upon  them. 

The  primary  cause  of  their  schism  were  the  changes  and  reforms 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Second  half  of  the  17th  cent, 
were  introduced  into  the  Slavonic  versions  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Liturgical  books:  changes  and  reforms,  commenced  by  Nikon,  patriarch 
of  Moscow,  guided  by  a council  at  Moscow,  and  sanctioned  by  a 
council  convened  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  sweep  away  sundry  time-engendered  defects,  and’ to 
bring  about  general  conformity.  Violent  persecutions  on  the  part  of 
the  State  tended,  as  matter  of  course,  only  to  render  the  schism  more 
decided,  the  differences  more  marked,  and  additionally  to  awaken 
a blind  zeal  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom;  under  Catharine  II,  however, 
the  Raskolniki  obtained,  first,  1762,  toleration,  and  then,  1785, 
liberty.  — The  said  Separatists,  now,  form  among  themselves  again 
various  sects,  most  of  which  are  devoid  of  priesthood  or  clergy^  i.  e. 
though  they  have  buildings  in  which  they  assemble  for  prayer,  one 
of  their  unordaincd  members  always  officiates  therein  as  priest  These, 
then,  are  called  BespopowscbtS china,  which  barbarously  long  word 
signifies  „popeless“  or  „priestles8tf ; and  one  of  these  sects,  again, 
is  called  Pomerani,  i.  e.  dwellers  on  the  sea,  because  they  inhabit, 
chiefly  at  least,  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  although  their  mem- 
bers, it  being  at  present  one  of  the  most  extensive  sects,  are  spread 
in  great  numbers  not  only  in  Russia,  but  also  in  some  neighbouring 
States  ; for  instance,  anno  1751  they  held  in  Poland  a Synod  which 

*)  ©eitt&ge  jut  rujfffcVtt  ittnfattgefdjtdjte,  1327,  S3.  I,  p.  230,  Stum.  * Vide 
alio  ibid.  pp.  294,  301—304,  327,  329,  330,  332. 
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was  productive  of  no  fewer  than  46  resolutions  or  articles  that  ex- 
hibit the  wildest  fanaticism  and  the  coarsest  superstition,  e.  g.  they 
re-baptize  all  such  as  have  become  converted  to  their  creed,  con- 
clude and  dissolve  marriages  at  pleasure,  regard  the  churches  of  the 
State  as  the  houses  of  Antichrist,  confess  to  one  another,  give  each 
to  himself  the  Lord’s  supper,  every  member  constantly  carrying  about 
him  for  the  latter  purpose  a certain  sacred  dough  in  an  infinitesimal 
dose,  &c.  &c.  — But,  to  come  to  our  special  point. 

Suicide  is  extremely  frequent  among  them,  generally  by  fire  which 
they  call  the  fire -baptism,  regarding  the  devotees  to  it  as  saints, 
or  by  fasting,  this  latter  mode  being  in  imitation  of  Jesus1  having 
fasted  forty  days.  Even,  if  any  individual  member  should,  after  a 
few  days,  repent  of  bis  or  her  suicidal  resolve,  they  are  compelled 
by  the  others  to  put  it  into  execution.  Only  some  few  of  them, 
viz.  that  division  who  called  themselves  Andrejewschtschina  after  a 
certain  Andreas  Denisow,  declared  among  their  tenets  that  suicide 
was  unpermitted.  — Not  to  enter  too  minutely  into  painful  and 
loathsome  particulars,  we  on  one  occasion  learn  that  in  a certain 
cloister  more  than  1000  persons  of  both  sexes  burnt  themselves  to 
death,  on  another  occasion  that  elsewhere  more  than  1700  persons 
of  both  sexes  purified  themselves,  as  it  was  called,  by  the  baptism 
of  fire,  again  that  about  1000  burnt  themselves  to  death  in  bams, 
forests,  houses,  stables,  after  having  caused  themselves  to  be  therein 
enclosed  by  their  teachers,  nay,  that  in  the  territory  of  Nowgorod  some 
caused  themselves  to  be  buried  alive : scenes  of  horror  which,  though 
they  have  in  modern  times  considerably  diminished,  are  still  occa- 
sionally revived,  despite  various  attempts  at  instructing  and  con- 
verting the  benighted  fanatics.  — Of  course,  the  said  Separatists 
could  not  but  have  openly  ceased  to  be  Christians  at  ail,  could 
not,  at  all  events,  have  been  so  bold  as  to  assume  the  epithets 
of  „right -believing*  and  „of  the  ancient  faith* , had  they  not 
attempted  to  vindicate  their  self-slaughterous  practices,  their  opinions 
on  the  lawfulness  and  meritoriousness  of  suicide  by  a reference  to 
certain  specific  passages  of  the  New  Testament.  Strahl,  then,  when 
speaking  more  particularly  of  the  Philipponen  (one  of  the  sub-divi- 
sions of  these  popeless  Raskolniki,  so  called  after  their  teacher  Iwan 
Philippow,  I presume)  communicates  on  this  point,  which,  of  course, 
here  interests  us  more  particularly,  what  follows.  They  maintain: 
why  should  it  not  be  permitted  unto  them  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
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for  the  Troth?  Sorely,  also  many  Martyrs  had  done  so  by  volun- 
tarily  rushing  into  fire  or  water,  or  in  some  other  manner  not  de- 
clining the  martyr-death.  That  likewise  the  great  Awwakom  writes: 
^blessed  be  he  who  hastens  unto  the  Lord.46  Why  should  they  then 
not  obey  this  saying  of  their  teacher’s  ? And,  finally,  also  the  Apostle 
Paul  says : „we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  through 
many  tribulations46,  and  the  Saviour  himself  has  said : „ who  kills  his 
soul  for  my  sake,  purifies  it.46  Through  similar  misunderstood  pas- 
sages of  the  N.  T.  (thus  Strahl  concludes  this  portion  of  his  elabo- 
rate communications)  they  have  now  become  so  obstinate  in  their 
opinion  that  every  attempt  at  bringing  them  back  from  it  has  hitherto 
failed.  Wiggers,  on  the  contrary,  assures  us1)  that  they  rest  their 
pro- suicidal  creed  upon  the  following  words  of  Jesus  (Mark.  Vm, 
35—37).  „For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it;  but  who- 
soever shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel’s,  the  same 
shall  save  it.  For  what  shall  it  profit  a man,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  Or  what  shall  a man  give 
In  exchange  for  his  soul?46  The  context  of  which  passage  induces 
us  to  assume  that  the  said  Pomerani  preached  and  practised  suicide 
first  of  aU  in  their  peculiar  situation  of  a persecuted  people,  and 
that  only  subsequently  did  that  become  unto  them  a calmly  religious 
tenet  which  had  been  primarily  ,a  mere  wildly  excited  impulse. 

Overstepping,  now,  nearly  a dozen  centuries  backwards,  we  again 
encounter  a Christian  sect  which  fancied  that  it  had  found  a divine 
warranty  for  the  commission  of  suicide  in  a kindred  passage  of  the 
New  Testament  I allude  to  the  Circumcelliones-branch  of  the  Do- 
natists,  concerning  whom  we  have  already  spoken  at  some  little 
length  in  §.  63.  As  regards  the  0.  T.,  they  seem  to  have  consi- 
dered the  case  of  Razis  as  a sort  of  voucher  for  their  suicidal  pro- 
ceedings ;2)  but,  as  regards  the  New  Testament,  they  would  appear3) 
to  have  construed  the  following  words  of  Jesus  (John  XII,  25 ; cf. 
also  Luke  XIV,  26  and  Matthew  X,  29)  „be  that  loveth  his  life 
shall  lose  it;  and  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it 
unto  life  eternal46  — into  a species  of  direct  summons  to  suicide 
under  such  circumstances  as  we  have  detailed  in  the  § just  referred 


0 JHr<$fldjc  ©tefifHt  obet  $arfteffung  bet  gefatnmieti  Jtirge  na<$ 

ifrcm  gcgenvdrtigen  duient  une  f intern  Buftanbc,  1842,  1843,  ©.  1,  pp.  228.  229. 

Vide  Augustinus,  Opera,  T.  II,  p.  766,  6 in  his  epist.  ad  Dulcitium.  8)  ib. 
T.  II,  pars  I,  tract.  51  in  Johannis  Evangel,  c.  12. 
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iq.  The,  tat.  of  thfs;  misconception  of  theirs  we  tarn  from.  Aagns- 
tinnfl’  most  terse  and,  telling  refutation  of  it,  „ged  vide  ne  tibi 
subrepat  ut  tdpsum  velis  intenmerc;  sic  intclligendo  quod  debes 
odiqse  in  hoc  mupdp,  animam,  tuaim  Hinc  enim  quidam  roaiigni  at- 
qne  pcrvwsi,  et  in  ae:  ipsis  crudfiliores  et  sceleratiores  homicidae, 
flpmmia  se.  donant,  aquis.  prapfocant,  praecipitio  collidunt,  at  perennt 
***  Oiiritaa.  non  dpcuit,  immq  ejiam  diabolo  praecipitiumsuggempti 
reapondit  (Afifr  here.  quotes  Hattb.  IV,  7 : a point,  which  we  fully 
dtanssed;  in  §.  G3J.  Petrp  auteiq  dixit:  (Aug.  here,  quotes.  John 
w : which  passage,  however,  seems  tp  us. singularly  irrelevant 
thif  nexus,  despite  the  explanation,  which  our  churchfather  imme- 
diatqly.addsx  ubi(s*ti«  expressit,.  non  a spipso,  sed  ab  alip.  debere 
ocpldb  «ti  vestigia  sequityr  Qhristi),  Qum  ergo , causae  articulos  vB- 
W*t  utrhapc,  conditio  proponatpr,,  aut,  faciendum,  ipse  contra.  Dei 
Praiepeptnm,  aut  ex  hac  vjta^emigraudprn,  quorum  duarpm  homo, co- 
gatur  alteram  cligere,  corominante  mortem  petsecjutore:  ibi  . eligat 
Dpp,  dijectp  emqri,  quam  offenso  viverp;  ity  oderjt  in  hop  mundp 
aplmam  suam,  nt  in  vitam  aeternam  custodiat  eam.“  — Which  mat- 
ter, if  we  would  see  it  aright  and  fully,  calls.  uppn,  n?  to  cast  a 
qpick,  hut  steady,. glance  at  the  pfrp^discussed  anxiously  judged- 
of. subject  of  martyrdom,  especially  as.  far,  as  it  may  and  must  be 
said  tp.herp  been  mora  or  less  misconceived  and  misapplied  by  very 
taW.  otithe  early,  chrtaaus,  teachers  as  well,  ay..  l*y-me«. 

. Looking  for  one  moment  entirely,  away  frpm  either  the  well- 
*P°wn.  predictions  of  Jesus,  or,  tb*  indisputable  facts,  of,  primitive 
ecdestat'cal  story,,  we.,  would  fain  survey  with  our.  Bmfod’s  ®ya“ 
the , mental  tendencies  and  moral  elements  which,  more  oS,  les?  ma- 
mfestly,  aud  oMratiyelyT  characterised  and  pervaded  the  vast  Roman, 
Emwe  , during,  the  %*,<*#**  of  our  .era  and.the.two  sueceeding 
centres,  likpwta  v and  then  calmly  ask  the  following  simple  ques- 
teM.-  was  it  in, the  nature,  of  terrestrial  things,  or,  in  th*.  order  of 
ftuwau  probability,  or,  within  the.  range  of  ord^ary  possibilities  that 
dwic  paganism  wpuld,)  vacate  that  throne  winch  Zens- Jupiter  had 
been,  wpot  tp.  occupy,  so,  long  in  Olympic  unassailednees  unto  Je- 
hpyiOi- Jesus,  the  national  Divinity  of  the  detested  Jews  and- the 
lowly  bora  Nazarene  God -Man  of  the  despised  Christians,  without 
making^  a vigorous,  and  decided  effort  to  dispute  the  claims*  of, the 
new  Deity,  without  engaging  in  scornful,  wrathful  warfare  of  ex- 
pation  against  the  innoyating  priesthood  and  their  enthusiastic 
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followers?  And,  the  only  possible  intelligent  and  impartial  answer 
is,  methinks,  no!  In  other  words,  the  Pagan  persecutions  against 
those  who  went  forth  into  the  world  to  preach  the  tenets  of  Jesus, 
to  baptize  into  his  name,  to  imitate  his  life,  and  to  bear  his  cross, 
must  appear  to  everybody  who  has  studied  the  annals  of.  the  mind, 
heart,  and  actions  of  the  human  race  a necessary  fruit  of  self-love, 
an  unquestionable  measure  of  self-defence. 

It  was  not  by  any  means  unnatural  that  many  of  the  early 
Fathers  and  Schismatics  should  speculate  in  a refining  and  devout 
manner  on  the  source  and  purpose  of  the  many  and  severe  Perse* 
cutions  which  befel  tbeir  cotemporary  fellow -believers,  that  a*  g. 
Jpgtinus  Martyr  deduced  them,  by  way  of  justifying  Divine  Provi- 
dence, from  the  influence  of  the  Demons,  and  e.  g.  Tertullian  simi- 
larly considered  them  as  caused  hy  the  Devil,  though  with  divine 
permission  and  under  divine  government,  partly  that  his  fellow-be- 
lievers might'  be  tested,  partly  that  they  might  be  exercised,  and  partly 
that  they  might  be  punished;  that  e.  g.  Cyprian  looked  upon  them 
as  mean®  for  strengthening  more  and  more  their  constancy  in  faith, 
and i as  fulfilments  of  prophecies,  by  which  the  certainty  of  divine 
promises  and  menaces  was  only  the  more  established;  or,  finally,  that 
e,  g.  Basilides  apd  his  (Gnostic)  followers,  believing  all  evils  and 
sufferings  of  this  life  to  be  divine  punishments,  concluded  that  also 
the  persecutions  of  the  confessors  apd  martyrs  were  only,  merited 
visitations  for  sins  which  they  had  committed  either  secretly  or  in. 
a preexistent  body.  But,  we  of  later  generations  may,  if  I do  mot 
err,  safely  leave  suchlike,  would-be  profound  and  pious;  speculations 
unheeded  ,*  for,  has  not  experience  taught  us  that*  on  mere  grounds  < 
of  human  passion  and  policy,  all  Priesthoods  and  Governments  per- 
secute a Religion  which  happens  not  to  be  their  own,  no  matter; 
whether  it  be  diviner  or  less  divine  than  tbeir  own? 

I know  full  well  that  it,  would  have  been  a more  enlightened 
ai^  judicious,  a more  exalted  and  generous  thing, . if  the  Rulers  , and 
Populace  of  the  Roman  pagan-world  had,  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  our  era,  thought,  felt,  spoken  about  thus ; behold ! that  re- 
ligion which  was  cradled  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea, is  palpably  more, 
divine  than  our  own  Olympic  fictions,  and,  therefore,  we  will  adopt 
it;  or,  it  is, probably  equally  divine,  and;  therefore*  weiwifl  try  it; 
or,  it  is  possibly  somewhat  divine  at  least,  and  we  will,  therefore, 
tolerate  it.  — For,  doubtless,  it  is  manjy,  cluvalrous,  wise,  just, 
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beautiful,  glorious  to  subject  a new  religious  doctrine  to  a fair  test 
by  giving  it  an  undisturbed  chance,  and  the  powerful  many  ought 
not  forthwith  to  make  war  against  the  weak  few,  nor  can  truth  be 
suppressed  by  violence,  and  error  will  not  prevail  in  the  end,  though 
no  violence  should  be  used  against  it:  and  much  else  of  cognate 
import  we  might  without  the  smallest  difficulty  indite;  have  not, 
indeed,  numerous  grandiloquent  philippics  against,  and  pathetic  histo- 
ries of,  the  Heathen  persecutions  been  composed  and  published  from 
century  to  century  for  well  nigh  seventeen  hundred  years? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  excuse  or  to  palliate  with  one  single  syllable 
the  saddening  and  sickening  slaughterous  tragedies  enacted  against 
the  disciples  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  during  the  first  few  centuries 
of  our  era : only  Insanity  or  Inhumanity  could  undertake  the  defence 
of  yon  blood-stained  Caesars ; merely  to  place  and  arraign  them  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  Reason  is  tantamount  to  convicting,  and  con- 
demning them.  But,  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  truth,  we  dare  not 
forget  over  Gentile  Emperors  and  their  Satellites  Christian  Sovereigns 
and  their  Priests,  the  Christians'  persecutions  of  the  Heathen,  nay, 
of  one  another!  If  we  would  be  thoughtful  men  and  righteous  judges, 
let  us,  whilst  declaiming  so  indignantly  and  vehemently  against  the 
Pagans’  treatment  of  ourselves } not  shrink  from  reviewing  also  how 
we  in  our  turn  acted  towards  them,  and  other  Pagans,  and  how  we 
act  unto  one  another  even  up  to  this  present  hour.  For  instance. 
The  Christian  Emperor  Theodosius,  we  may  remember,  formally  de- 
posed the  Divinities  of  the  Olympos,  and  justly  so,  as  we  think;  for 
they  had  ceased  to  be  able  or  fit  to  rule  over  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men ; they  bad  become  spiritually  dead,  and  were  ripe  for  burial, 
for  utter  removal  out  of  the  civilized  world.  Nevertheless,  those  ancient 
Gods  still  counted  many  believers  and  adherents  in  the  lands  over 
which  the  said  Theodosius  reigned;  and,  what  did  he  do  unto  these? 
Zozomen  recounts  thus. *)  „When  the  pagans  found  themselves 
deprived  of  their  own  houses  of  prayer*  (I  will  not  now  lay  any  stress 
upon  the  circumstance  that  Theodosius  had,  with  a somewhat  ques- 
tionable sort  of  Vandalism,  commanded  the  total  demolition  of  the 
Heathen  temples;  for  I am  speaking  here  only  of  the  principle  of 
personal  counter-persecution),  ^ they  began  to  frequent  our  churches; 
for  they  did  not  dare  to  offer  sacrifices  in  secret,  there  being  a law 

f)  H.  E.  lib.  VII,  c.  4,  and  ibid.  c.  30  and  c.  22. 
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prohibiting  such  practice,  under  the  penalty  of  death  and  confiscation 
of  property But  this  same  Emperor  went  even  further  than  the 
Pagan  Caesars,  of  whom  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  they,  to  any 
mentionable  extent,  persecuted  the  rival  schools  of  their  own  religion  or 
philosophy,  whilst  he,  on  the  contrary,  played  the  part  of  persecutor 
towards  the  antagonistic  sects  among  the  Christians.  „He  enacted 
— thus  we  learn  from  the  same  church-historian  — at  Thessalonica 
that  the  title  of  Catholic  Church  should  be  exclusively  confined  to 
those  who  rendered  equal  homage  to  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity, 
and  that  those  individuals  who  entertained  opposite  opinions  should 
be  treated  as  heretics,  regarded  with  contempt , and  delivered  over  to 
punishment Yet,  Zozoraen  calls  the  government  of  Theodosius  „wise 
and  peaceful,  and  in  the  service  of  God.tf  And  the  nearly  cotemporary 
ecclesiastical  chronicler,  Sokrates,  informs  us  (lib.  I,  c.  9)  that 
Constantine,  after  he  bad  enthroned  Christianity  as  the  state-religion, 
decreed  that  „if  any  one  shall  he  detected  in  concealing  a book  com- 
piled by  Arius,  and  shall  not  instantly  bring  it  forward  and  burn  it, 
the  penalty  for  this  offence  shall  be  death]  for  immediately  after 
conviction  the  criminal  sbAll  suffer  capital  punishment  “ And  yet, 
we  know,  this  same  Constantine  is  frequently  believed  to  have  been 
an  excellent  Christian,  and  has  been  thought  worthy  of  receiving  the 
cognomen  of  „the  Greats 

It  is  true  that  e.  g.  Lactantius  still  represents  with  much  in- 
telligence and  eloquence  the  immoral  and  irrational  nature  of  all 
compulsion  in  matters  of  religion,  and  even  claims  for  the  Christians 
as  an  advantage  over  the  Pagans  that  they  sought  to  vindicate  and 
propagate  their  belief  only  by  instruction,  demonstration,  patient 
apologetics  and  heroic  suffering.  But,  it  is  equally  true  that  e.  g. 
Augustinus  already  began  to  speculate  and  prescribe  on  the  measure 
and  manner  of  persecution  which  the  orthodox  church  might,  and 
ought  to,  exercise  against  so-called  Heretics  and  Unbelievers.  Not 
but  that  he  too  had  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  career  considered 
and  declared  means  of  compulsion  and  persecution  unpermissible  and 
injudicious,  as  likely  to  produce  rather  hypocrisy  and  simulation  than 
real  conviction  and  conversion,  and  even,  according  to  the  latest 
phase  of  his  opinions  and  utterances,  would  have  preferred  instruction 
and  mildness  to  compulsion,  violence,  punishments ; if,  however,  those 
means  should  prove  of  no  avail,  he  proposes  and  enjoins  the  latter, 
nay,  not  only  proclaims  the  application  of  terrors  and  penalties  against 
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Schismatic*  and  Infidels  perfectly  rational,  bat  even  construes  it  into 
genuine  gospel-love  of  oar  enemies,  and  literal  obedience  to  Jeans’ 
parabolic  exhortation:  „ compel  them  to  come  in“;  it  is  his  delibe- 
rate opinion  that  the  time  for  turning  the  leaf  had  at  length  arrived: 
formerly,  when  the  Emperors  were  not  Christians,  they  persecuted 
the  true  Christians ; now,  Christianity  occupying  the  seat  of  Power, 
the  arm  of  temporal  Might  justly  defends  the  Church  and  attacks 
the  Dissentient  Yet,  he  reprobated  the  punishment  of  death:  to 
sueh  an  extremity,  according  to  him,  orthodox  ecclesiastical  zeal  must 
not  proceed.  — And  something  similar  other  holy  ^Fathers  of  the 
Church  “ thought  and  taught. 

And,  would  to  God  that  in  succeeding  ages  religious,  i.  e.  irre- 
ligious, Persecution  bad  stopped  where  even  the  bishop  of  Hippo 
had' wished  it  to  stop!  What  loathsome  spectacles  we  should  then 
have  been  spared!  To  be  silent  about  those  reciprocal  venomous 
deathly  warfarings  between  Arians  and  Nicaeans  on  account  of  the 
exact  mode  of  conceiving,  defining,  and  expressing  what  cannot  by 
any  human  possibility  be  conceived,  defined,  expressed;  or,  about 
the  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  e.  g.  in  Germany  and  Portugal;  or, 
about  those  of  the  Muhammadans  in  Granada:  what  shall  we  say 
to  the  bulls  de  haeretico  comburendo  which  emanated  from  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  in  Christendom,  the  overturned  or,  rather,  me- 
tamorphosed, throne  of  the  Homan  Caesars?  What  to  the  autos- 
da-Fd  and  the  Inquisition-dungeons  in  Spain?  What  to  the  Blood- 
tribunals  of  Alba  in  the  Netherlands  ? What  to  the  Gomarie  council 
in  Dordrecht  at  which  the  Protestants  were  represented  by  Boger- 
mana  who  had  written  a dissertation  to  prove  that  heretics,  L e. 
the  ArminiaBs,  might  be  capitally  dealt  with  ? What  to  the  butchery 
of  the  Waldenses,  the  Bartholomew  night,  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  in  France?  What  to  the  burning  of  Huss  and  tbe  sacking 
of  Magdeburg  in  Germany?  What  to  the  Smithfield  fires  and  the 
Star-Chamber  in  England?  What  to  the  pillage  and  expulsion  of 
the  Protestants  by  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg?  What  of  Calvin  in 
Switzerland  who,  when  a lawyer,  had  written  a treatise  on  Seneca’s 
essay  on  Clemency,  and,  when  a theologian,  had  prefaeed  his  cele- 
brated Institutions  by  warning  Francis  the  First  against  religious 
intolerance,  but,  nevertheless,  kindled  fatal  fagots  around  the  body  of 
his  confiding  brothertrefonner  Servetus:  which  monstrous  deed  even  a 
Melaucthon,  though  renowned  for  his  gentleness,  by  letter  approved? 
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This  hasty  survey  of  religious  persecution  in  the  different  lands 
of  modem  Europe  tells  a terrible  tale,  terrible,  but  yet  true.  Tet- 
tuliian  (vide  c.  39  of  his  vigorous  and  fiery  apology  of  the  Obris- 
tians)  could  'tell  us  that  the  Heathen  were  wont  to  say  of  the  Chris- 
tians: „ behold,  how  they  love  each  other*,  and  „how  ready  they 
are  to  die  one  for  the  other Heathens,  in  later  ages,  might  have 
parodied  yon  immortal  exclamations  with  equal  truth  and  justice  Into: 
how  they  hate  each  other , and  how  ready  they  are  to  ItiU  one  another! 

But,  perhaps,  such  things  are  of  the  past  darker  ages  only,  a 
sort  of  horrid  dream  from  which  mankind  has  awoke  in  the  19th 
century,  at  all  events  in  our  own  dear  native  country.  I would  that 
it  were  so ! It  is  true,  even  Papacy  has  now-a-days  almost  every- 
where, though,  haply,  not  everywhere  quite  (of.  e.  g.  the  News- 
paper accounts  about  Tuscany),  given  up  the  practice  of  slaying  men 
on  account  of  their  belief,  and  singing  a te  Deum  laudamus  over  their 
corpses,  and  set  aside  such  persecuting  procedures  as  might  disgrace 
the  intellect  of  a brute,  or,  shock  the  heart  of  a fiend ; but  banishments 
and  excommunications  and  incarcerations  still  occur  ever  and  anon  in 
the  name  and  to  the  glory  of  Him  over  whose  cradle  the  celestial 
hosts,  spiritually,  as  we  believe,  though  not  literally,  chanted  „good- 
will  unto  men.a  It  is  true,  our  Protestant  clergy  most  fiercely  declaim 
from  their  pulpits  against  even  suehlike  odious  doings  of  abhorred 
Popery;  but  yet,  religious  liberty  in  our  blessed  land  is  very  far 
from  being  en  a par  with  her  free  political  institutions.  Though  we 
keep  our  hands  free  from  blood  and  bonds,  we  keep  not  our  minds 
always  free  from  debasing  prejudices,  or,  our  hearts  from  selfish 
intrigues,  or,  our  tongues  from  mean  slanderings  against  those  among 
our  fellow -Christians  who  differ  more  or  less  from  ourselves  ifa  the 
technicalities  and  terminologies  of  their  religious  confession  and  pro- 
fession, who  do  not  pray  our  liturgies,  will  not  subscribe  to  our 
articles,  cannot  approve  of  our  sacerdotal  fashions  and  ecclesiastic 
polities.  Opposite . to  which  same  phenomena,  it  would  be  well  that 
we  should  remember  that  there  are  fetters  which,  though  not  of  iron, 
cut  as  keenly,  stakes  which,  though  not  of  fagots,  bum  as  deeply, 
banishments  which,  though  not  from  country,  causa  anguish  as  bitter 
and  solitude  as  unrelieved,  and  that,  taking  all  in  all,  the  lot  of 
many  who  in  times  of  old  leapt  into  the  flaming  pile  vfith  a cou- 
rageous eonfessien  on  their  Ups,  or  into  the  amphitheatrkal  arena 
with  a hymn  of  exultation  hi  their  seal  was  an  almost  enviable  ene 
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in  comparison  with  such  life-long  resignation)  endurance,  patience 
as  many  of  ourselves  must  submit  to  in  our  humble)  but  heroic, 
unwavering,  though  silent,  resistance,  whether  great  or  small,  to 
the  priestcraft  of  dominant  episcopal  or  dissenting  orthodoxy.  „ Until  to 
all  religions  and  religious  opinions  which  contain  nothing  against  the 
State , an  equally  free  public  cultus  is  permitted,  one  must  not  speak  of 

toleration I could  name  among  my  very  dear  friends  persons 

who  think  extremely  differently  from  myself,  not  only  socino-deisti- 
cally,  but  atheistically  thinking  ones,  and  whom  I,  nevertheless, 
consider  at  least  as  honest  in  their  convictions  as  I consider  myself^ 
These  words  occur  in  one  of  Lavater’s  epistles  to  the  late  Prof.  Panlus, 
as  communicated  in  S3.  I,  p.  283  of  the  biography  mentioned  in 
§.  43,  and  seem  to  me  deserving  of  all  attention  and  laudation ; for 
their  author  was,  whatever  foes  and  scoffers  may  say,  as  thoughtful 
a man  as  he  was  a devout  one,  despite  such  manifold  peculiarities 
of  his  as  gifted  and  sincere  original  and  enthusiastic  characters  fre- 
quently labor  under. 

But,  we  return  to  the  days  of  Jesus. 

Foreseeing  and  foretelling  (Mark  XIII,  13)  that  in  the  world y i.  e. 
the  sphere  of  conflicting  forces  and  influences,  amid  which  the  Evil 
and  the  False  and  the  Foolish  ever  preponderate  over  the  Good,  the 
True  and  the  Wise,  the  mission  and  fate  of  his  earliest  followers 
would  be  in  many  ways  and  for  many  ages  severely  tested  and 
sorely  tried,  that  sufferings  „ which  had  already  cast  their  shadows 
before4*  would  come,  that  those  who  were  about  to  slay  the  shepherd 
would  not  be  likely  to  spare  the  flock,  that,  as  he  himself  had  to 
pass  through  a passion- week , his  cause,  his  church  would  have  to 
pass  through  passion-aeons,  he  gave  unto  his  immediate  disciples  com* 
prehensive  and  emphatic  precepts  how  to  act  under  the  persecutions 
on  the  point  of  breaking  forth.  One  of  these  precepts  was ; „deny  me 
not  before  man,  or,  ye  will  be  denied  by  me  before  my  heavenly 
Father44  (Mattb.  X,  32,  33) ; and  the  other:  „ flee  ye  from  one  city  into 
another,  if  ye  find  it  unsafe  and  useless  to  remain  longer  therein44  (v.  23). 

Speaking  in  general,  the  first  of  these  two  main -injunctions,  yon 
commandment  against  Apostasy,  was  well  remembered  and  fondly 
obeyed  in  the  early  Christian  church,  and  the  menace  thereto  ap- 
pended taken  deeply  to  heart;  for  the  ^rock44  of  truthful  devoted- 
nesa  and  valiant  love  in  the  minds  and  souls  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians was  of  stronger  and  sterner  stuff  than  yon  *Kephas*  whom 
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the  thrice  crowing  cock  had  to  remind  of  a treble  denial  of  him  for 
whose  sake  he  had  declared  himself  willing  and  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life  (John  XIII,  37) ; and  they  „did  not  shrink  from  those  who 
can  kill  the  body,  but,  rather,  feared  him  who  is  able  to  destroy 
the  soul“  (Matth.  X,  28).  „ Whithersoever  — to  use  a beautiful  and 
touching  biblical  simile  — the  Lamb  led,  they  joyfully  followed 
— and  to  those  noble  wrestlers  and  triumphant  heroes,  in  whom 
„first  loveu  was  ardent  and  strong,  be  here  and  hereafter  the  vic- 
tor-crown of  glory! 

Also  yon  second  explicit  injunction  or  admonition,  the  one  con- 
cerning flight,  met  with  a ready  assent  and  willing  obedience  in  the 
very  earliest  ages;  for  we  read  (Acts  VIII,  1)  that  e.  g.  when  a 
great  persecution  broke  out  at  Jerusalem,  all  the  Christians  scattered 
themselves  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  the  apos- 
tles alone  remaining,  though  only  for  a brief  while  (ibid.  vv.  5,  14, 
15);  and  we  have  every  reason  for  assuming  that  the  Apostles 
themselves,  if  we  may  take  the  deportment  of  Paul  about  which  we 
know  much  as  a standard  by  which  to  judge  that  of  the  others 
about  whom  we  possess  only  scanty  and  imperfectly  authenticated 
information,  exerted  their  utmost  endeavors  to  escape  menacing  mar- 
tyrdom as  far  and  as  long  as  they  could  do  so  consistently  with 
Christian  candor  and  Christian  courage ; nor  is  it  by  any  means  cer- 
tain that  so  many  of  them  ultimately  died  the  so-called  martyr- 
death  as  later  ecclesiastical  annals  would  fain  induce  us  to  believe. 
But,  a word  I have  this  moment  employed,  the  term  „martyra  would 
seem  to  solicit  some  little  elucidation,  if  we  desire  to  proceed  care- 
fully in  our  present  enquiry. 

MaprupsTv,  to  bear  testimony,  jji dpru;,  a witness.1)  This  is  the 
simple  general  signification  of  the  word  according  to  both  its  ety- 
mological import  and  the  use  of  the  age  with  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent occupied.  Witness,  however,  may  be  borne  either  by  word  or 
deed,  either  technically  or  spiritually;  and,  as  we  just  now  saw  and 
said,  the  main  vocation  unto  which  the  early  Christians  really  were 
called,  and  likewise  necessarily  believed  themselves  called,  was  to 
be  witnesses  unto  Christ,  to  testify  of  Christ.  All  such  xvitnetsship 


0 The  reader  might  compare  with  what  follows,  by  way  of  illustrative 
analogy,  ptotc,  the  closing  of  the  eyes,  i.  e.  for  the  purpose  uf  contemplation, 
ond  sxncTuv,  to  consider,  for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  and  the  popular 
later  application  of  the  terms  Mystic,  Skeptic. 
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was,  therefore,  martyrdom,  i.  e.  primarily  and  principally  by  con- 
fession of  faith  in  Christ , in  spite  of  mockeries  and  menaces , by 
Christltke  carriage  and  conduct,  despite  the  temptations  of  the  world: 
something  like  what  - — for  this  was  ante-Christiun  genuine  martyr- 
dom — is  asserted,  nor  unjustly  so,  of  e.  g.  Moses  Who  (Bebr.  XI, 
24—26)  „by  faith,  when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be 
called  the  son  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter;  dhoOsing  rather  to  Suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God , than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a season;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  (for)  Christ  greater  tithes 
than  the  treasures  of  Egypt : for  he  had  respect  unto  (he  recom- 
pence  of  the  reward.*  Bat,  in  this  identical  chapter  (v.  3h),  a9tte»- 
tion  is  also  drawn,  more  especially  as  regards  the  Gentile  tempta- 
tions to  apostasy  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  to  another  sort  of 
martyrdom,  or,  Tather,  martyrdom  under  what  we  may  consider  even 
more  trying  circumstances  and  in  an  even  more  potential  form,  i.  e. 
by  actual  endurance  of  a violent  death,  by  sealing  one’s  faith  witih 
one’s  blood ; and  due  meed  of  praise  is , as  a matter  of  course, 
bestowed  upon  suchlike  martyrdom  also.  Adding,  now,  to  these 
latter  impressive  Jewish  precedents  certain  passages  in  the  N.  T. 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus  lrimself,  e.  g.  Matth.  V,  10,  X,  32,  and  the 
facts  that  Jesus  himself,  „the  true  and  faithful  witness*,  bad  be- 
come also  by  death  the  archi-martyr  of  his  own  faith,  that  so  soon 
afterwards  Stephen  liad  become  the  proto-martyr,  atid  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  chief  apostles  had,  or  — which  was  in  point  of 
influence  pretty  much  the  same  thing  — were  believed  and  reported 
to  have,  undergone  the  same  fate,  we  can  scarcely  manrel  that  the 
early  Christians,  with  that  literality  of  mind  which  Was  a heritage 
of  Jewish  hermeneutics,  and  that  enthusiasm  of  heart  which  was  an 
effect  of  childlike,  sometimes,  even  childish,  faith,  should  have  alloVed 
themselves  to  take  for  granted  that  bodily  martyrdom,  the  buffering 
of  death  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  was  a something  whereunto  they 
were  especially  invited  and  encouraged,  and,  therefore,  something 
in  and  by  itself  meritorious  and  glorious . That  they  really  did  so, 
is  inconfcestibie,  as  I could  easily  prove  by  dozens  of  passages  from 
several  of  the  earliest  churehfathets,  and  even  some  of  the  still  earlier 
apostolic  fathers.  Consequently,  still  iu  the  phraseology  of  Eusebios  *) 
e.  g,  „to  be  perfected*  io  spiritual  life  is  often  synonymous  with 

*)  Vide  H.  E.  lib.  VII,  c.  11,  tad  of.  vi*  Const,  lib.  II*  a S5. 
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„ being  put  to  death*;  and,  whilst  all  sufferings  and  trials  for  die 
sake  of  religion,  if  not,  as  it  were,  stamped  by  death,  were  merely 
confession,  death,  constituting  the  highest  grade  of  confession,  was 
— martyrdom,  and  martyrdom  itself  was  pronounced  a sure  pass- 
port to  the  mansions  of  most  beatific  felicity,  and  martyrs  were  re- 
garded as,  to  use  the  definition  of  a Heathen  historian  of  the  4th 
century,  *)  „ favorites  of  the  Godhead.*  Indeed,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  perfect  ridiculousness  of  the  hyperboles  in  doctrinal  fixations,  or 
the  superstitious  adulations  in  practice,  by  means  of  which  the  early 
Christians  countenanced  and  reverenced  suchlike  physical  death-mar- 
tyrdom; and  as  we  might  suppose,  the  said  doctrines  and  practices 
in  their  turn  re-acted  upon  stereotyping  lethal  martyrdom  into  a 
thing  of  pretty  frequent  occurrence  and  an  object  of  pretty  general 
ambition. 

Such  partially  hyper-estimate,  namely,  and  partially  pseudo-esti- 
mate of  Martyrdom  gradually  evoked  a procedure  which  was  the 
very  opposite  to  that  which  Jesus  himself  had  commanded  and  the 
example  of  the  Apostles  themselves  had  commended  touching  flight 
from  persecution  and  consequent  non-provocation  of  death : viz.  they 
engendered  more  or  less  voluntary  and  wilful  self  denunciation  and 
self-extradition  unto  death. 

Already  in  §.  11,  whilst  discussing  the  term  Biaiothanatos , we 
took  occasion  to  state  that  the  Classical  Pagans  were  in  the  habit 
of  calling  the  early  Christians  ptaOavaxoi  which  Augusti,  in  the  work 
there  mentioned,  rightly  explains  as  = aotoxet pec  (only  not,  as 
he  forms  the  plural,  aoxoxetpot).  If,  however,  we  place  before  our- 
selves the  chief  cotemporary  testimonies  in  which  the  said  insinua- 
tion and  reproach  may  be  found,  we  shall  easily  discover  that 
what  was  here  specifically  alluded  to  was,  without  a doubt,  not 
veritable  self-slaughter,  but  rather  only  such  self- denunciation  and 
self  - extradition.  What  Lucian  — I need  not  repeat  the  passage, 
since  I have  quoted  it  in  the  original  and  in  its  context  in  §.  28  — 
says  is  somewhat  general  and  vague,  and  amounts  simply  to  this: 
the  multitude  of  the  then  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  delivering 
themselves  voluntarily  up  to  death  from  a sort  of  contempt  of  dying 
and  a fervent  hope  of  eternal  life  after  temporal  death.  Epictetos, 
when  speaking  of  the  early  Christians’  deporting  themselves  with  in- 


*)  Amm,  Marcellinus,  lib.  XXVII,  c.  7. 
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difference  in  regard  to  tyrannical  aria  and  measures,  expresses  him- 
self somewhat  obscurely  on  the  point  at  issue ; *)  but  the  main  drift 
of  his  meaning  is  unmistakable : he  accuses  the  Christians  (oi  Taki- 
Xatot)  of  utter  recklessness  opposite  to  those  arts  and  measures,  of 
courting  death  from,  as  it  were,  a sort  of  madness  (Giro  jioviac)  or 
a sort  of  custom  or  mere  habit  (6ic6  gftooc).  The  question  has  been 
raised,  whether  both  of  these  two  reproachful  substantives  refer  to 
the  Christians,  or  only  the  latter  one ; for  the  two  relative  members 
of  the  sentence  are  slightly  incoherent;  yet,  I should  incline  to  view 
the  conjunction  xal  as  indicating  that  also  the  6x6  povtac  refers  to 
them,  and  to  reject  Upton’s  proposal  to  substitute  6ito  iitovoea; 
desperations  seu  dementia,  for  5ico  Ktooc,  as  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  altogether  inadmissible,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assume  with 
Schweigh&user  that  the  adverb  coc  originally  had  a place  before  ot 
roXtXdiot,  since,  if  I mistake  not,  every  reader  must  at  once  miss  it 
for  both  grammatical  and  logical  purposes,  and  moreover,  we  actually 
meet  with  it  in  a kindred  passage  from  Marcus  Aurelius  which  now 
follows.  The  philosophical  Caesar,  when  imparting  his  Stoic,  and 
even  suicidal,  counsels,  introduces,  nevertheless,  this  cautioning  and 
dehortatory  clause:3)  pj  xata  rapaiafev,  not  from  sheer  ob- 
stinacy, ok  ot  XptottovoL  The  whole  passage  runs  about  thus.  „Wbat 
a sublime  soul,  ready  in  a moment  to  separate  from  the  body, 
whether  it  will  be  extinguished,  or  scattered  into  dust,  or  continue! 
Only,  however,  if  such  readiness  be  an  effect  of  one’s  own  convic- 
tion, not  of  mere  refractoriness,  as  with  the  Christians,  and  manifest 
itself  considerately  with  dignity  without  any  tragic  pomp,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  convincing  others. “ 

But,  most  striking,  because  most  direct,  in  our  present  point  of 
view  is  the  well-known  account  which  Tertullian  has  handed  down 
to  us,  towards  the  conclusion  (c.  5)  of  his  brief  apologetic  work  ad 
Scapulam, 3)  of  the  peculiar  address  which  a certain  Roman  Procon- 
sul in  Asia  made  to  a number  of  Christians  who  had  appeared 
before  him  as  parties  accused.  Here  is  the  narrative  in  the  original 
with  a couple  of  „the  fiery  African’s44  own  prefiminary  sentences. 

*)  Disaertt.  lib.  IV,  c.  7.  Vide  Upton,  vol.  II,  p.  257,  ed  b.  1.,  end  espe- 
cially bis  references  to  tbe  works  of  Julian  tbe  Apostate ; and  cf.  also  Schweig- 
bSuser  in  bis  edit,  of  Epictetos,  T.  U,  pars  II,  pp.  013,  914.  *)  Comwentt. 
lib.  XI,  c.  3.  Vide  Gataker’s  lengthy  annotations  on  this  passage  in  his  Opera, 
vol.  II,  p.  319,  and  cf.  also  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  cn.  XV,  note  191,  and 
cb.  XVI,  note  95.  *)  Opera,  edid.  Leopold,  pars  I,  p.  252. 
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„Crudelitas  vestra  gloria  est  nostra.  Vide  tantum,  ne  hoc  ipso,  quod 
talia  sustinemus,  ad  hoc  solum  videamur  erumpere , ut  hoc  ipsum 
probemus,  nos  haec  non  timere,  sed  ultro  vocare.  Arrius  Antoninus 
in  Asia  cam  perseqaeretar  instanter,  omnes  ilHus  civitatis  Christian! 
ante  tribunalia  cjus  se  manu  facta  obtnlerunt ; turn  ille,  paucis  duel 
jussis,  reliquts  ait,  u>  8e&ot,  el  64Xsxs  aitoOvqoxeiv,  xpijpvobc  1)  ppo- 
Xooc  ix3T6*tt  A similar  half-scoffing,  and  half-serious,  innuendo  Justin 
the  Martyr  bore  in  mind,  when  he  commenced  one  of  his  apolo- 
getic sentences  thus:1)  „but,  that  nobody  may  say:  all  of  you,  by 
inflicting  death  upon  yourselves,  go  now  hence  unto  God,  and  spare 
us  trouble,  I will  explain  to  you  why  we  do  not  act  thus,  and  why 
we,  when  questioned,  fearlessly  confess.** 

We  are,  now,  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  the  above  accusa- 
tions and  mockeries  proceeded  from  men  who  were  most  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  Christianity,  nay,  avowedly  inimical  to  it,  partly, 
perchance,  in  consequence  of  their  very  ignorance  of  it.  Nor  may 
it  be  quite  irrelevant  here  to  remark  that  the  Romans  and  Greeks 
were  almost  utterly  unaccustomed  to  aught  resembling  religious  mar- 
tyrdom , more  especially  in  those  lax  times  with  which  we  are  at 
present  dealing.  Indeed,  Religion,  of  whatsoever  kind,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  ever  been  unto  them  a thing  sufficiently  earnest 
and  precious  to  deserve,  much  less  to  call  for,  death ; and  the  only 
experience  which,  perhaps,  either  of  those  nations  had  gained  of  re- 
ligious martyrs  was  in  their  wars  with  the  Jews  whom  they  accor- 
dingly,  and  partly  for  this  very  reason,  despised  as  mad  zealots, 
and  with  whom  they,  unfortunately  in  many  respects,  for  a long 
time  confounded  the  Christians, 2)  whom  the  Jews  themselves  called 
in  mockery  NaCcopatot  and  raXtXatot,  which  nick-names  the  Gentiles 
soon  adopted , believing  Christism  — for  even  the  name  Xptoriovo!, 
coined  by  them  at  Antioch,  was  itself  a partly  contemptuous  mere 
party-name,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Pompejani,  &c.,  as  if  Christ 
had  been  a sectarian  — , to  be  only,  as  it  were,  an  offshoot,  and 
scarcely  so  much  as  even  a nuance,  of  Judaism,  at  warfare  with 
other  Jewish  sects.  Political  martyrs  they  would,  doubtless,  more 
readily  have  sympathised  with,  nay,  even  likewise,  haply,  philoso- 
phical ones! 


Apol.  II,  c.  4.  »)  Vide  the  needful  proofs  of  this  fact  from  Roman 
writers  in  Hue’s  already  quoted  Mtn  3cfu,  p.  10. 
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Nevertheless,  according  to  the  cotemporary  testimony  of  the 
churchfathers  themselves , there  was  much  good  reason  for  the  insi- 
nuations and  censures  above  recorded;  for  those  very  arguments  by 
means  of  which,  as  we  shall  learn  in  a subsequent  §,  perhaps  the 
greater  number,  but  certainly  not  all,  of  them,  expressed  their  dis- 
approval of  the  principle  and  practice  of  self-denunciation  and  self- 
extradition on  the  part  of  their  fellow-worshippers,  demonstrate  the 
frequent  existence  of  such  principles,  and  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  such  practices.  Wherefore,  a few  simple  general  reflections  thereon 
may  here  already  not  be  out  of  place. 

Very  celebrated  and  often  repeated  have  become  the  boldly  figu- 
rative words  of  Tertullian’s  „the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  church*  (Apologeticus,  c.  50) ; and,  no  doubt,  it  was  necessary,  for 
reasons  I have  already  assigned  in  this  §,  that  the  corpses  of  many 
Christian  warriors  should  fill  the  moats  ere  the  banner  of  victory  could 
wave  on  the  walls  of  the  strong  fortress  of  classic  paganism.  But, 
those  words  have,  as  it  seems  to  me,  sometimes  been  urged  in  too 
pregnant  a manner;  and  for  our  own  part  we  would  rather  pro- 
nounce the  walk  of  the  early  Christians  to  have  been  the  „leaven 
of  the  world.*  The  martyrdom  in  their  lives  rather  than  that  by 
their  deaths  would  appear  to  me  to  constitute  the  corner-stone  of 
the  edifice.  Not  that  we  believe  perfect  christlikeness  to  have  swayed 
the  early  periods  of  Christianity  any  more  than  perfect  happiness 
reigned  in  the  golden  ages  of  Fiction.  But,  we  may  be  certain  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  early  Christians  were,  in  comparison  with 
their  pagan  foes,  by  force  of  superior  insight,  benevolence  of  dispo- 
sition, purity  of  conduct,  self-denial  and  earnestness  and  devoutness 
of  religious  faith  and  feeling  ^burning  and  shining  lights*,  and,  there- 
fore, as  beacons  placed  on  high  for  those  who  „ wandered  In  dark- 
ness and  the  shadow  of  death*,  unto  them  as  patterns  radiant  of 
whatsoever  things  were  „lovely  and  of  good  report*  (cf.  Phil,  n, 
15,  and  IV,  8).  Thence  it  of  necessity  follows  that  they  were  po- 
sitively called  upon  to  preserve  their  lives  as  long  as  possible,  i.  e. 
to  be  as  long  as  possible  efficacious  for  the  establishing  and  ex- 
tending of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and,  consequently,  not 
eagerly  and  wantonly  to  cast  their  lives  away.  Therefore,  in  this 
point  of  view  already  self  - denunciation  and  self- extradition  do  not 
admit  of  defence.  They  were  also  extremely  imprudent  and  unwise, 
because,  as  we  just  now  saw,  they  became  a stumbling  block  and 
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an  offence,  instead  of  a means  of  enlightenment  and  conversion,  to 
even  the  wiser  and  better  class  of  the  Heathen.  They  were,  thirdly, 
a moral  error,  because  they  palpably  anticipated  that  which  alone 
could  justify  the  suffering  of  death  as  a thing  morally  unavoidable, 
viz.  a direct  violation  of  conscience,  whether  by  denying  their  be- 
lief, or  paying  divine  honors  to  the  busts  and  genii  of  the  Caesars, 
or  entering  idolatrous  temples,  or  frequenting  indecorous  spectacles. 
They  were,  finally,  spiritually  interested  and  selfish,  if  I may  thus 
express  myself,  in  very  many  instances  at  least;  for,  they  were  a 
grasping  at  the  imagined  and  hoped-for  crown  of  everlasting  felicity, 
ere  there  was  substantial  reason  for  believing  that  the  work  each 
bad  to  do  in  this  world  was  ended,  and  that  it  was  the  Lord  and 
Master’s  will  and  pleasure  to  call  his  servant  hence  unto  rest  and 
recompense;  or,  they  were  a vain  - glorious  boast  and  provocation, 
more  closely  allied  to  stubbornness  and  fanaticism  than  to  such  heroic 
resignation  and  valiant  humility  as  the  Gospel  summoned  its  warriors 
to  vow  and  act  up  to. 

Inasmuch,  moreover,  as  common  sense  decrees  as  a self-evident 
proposition  that  „qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  sea,  the  equivalence 
of  self-denunciation  and  self-extradition  unto  certain  death  with  ac- 
tual suicide  was  not  by  any  means  exactly  an  erroneous  conclusion  to 
arrive  at  on  genuine  philosophical  principles  and  by  legitimate  lo- 
gical reasoning,  as,  indeed,  some  of  the  churchfathers  themselves 
thought  and  said  (vide  §.  70),  and  as  sundry  modern  Christian  writers 
have  stated  in  almost  still  more  explicit  and  expressive  language. 
For  instance,  I remember  having  somewhere  read  in  some  ancient 
French  poet  lines  which,  though  I cannot  vouch  for  the  correctness 
of  every  word,  are  in  substance  at  least  as  follows: 

„Le  vray  Martyr  toujours  attend  sa  Mort; 

L’enthousiaste  y court,  et  court  h tort: 

Le  premier  meurt  en  hlros  intrepide, 

Et  le  second  perit  en  Suicide •“ 

And,  whilst  speaking  of  French  poetry,  I will  not  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  quoting  some  few  characteristic  lines  from  a passage 
in  which  tjie  elder  Corneille  graphically,  represents  the  eagerness  of 
a recent  Christian  convert,  Polyeucte,  under  the  reign  of  Decius, 
for  Martyrdom,  with  whom  Nlarque,  an  older  Christian,  argues. 

N.  Vo  us  trouverez  la  mort. 

P.  Je  la  cherche  pour  lui. 
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N.  Et  si  ce  coear  s’dbranle. 

p.  II  sera  mon  appui. 

N.  11  ne  commando  point  que  l’on  s’y  prdcipite. 

P.  Plus  elle  est  volonlaire,  et  plus  elle  m£rite. 

N.  11  suffit,  sans  chercher,  d’attendre  et  de  souffrir. 

P.  On  souffre  avec  regret  quand  on  n’ose  s’offrir. 

N.  Mais  dans  ce  Temple  enfin  la  mort  est  assume. 

P.  Mais  dans  le  Giel  d£jh  la  palmc  est  prlparle. 

N.  Par  une  sainte  vie  il  faut  la  mlriter. 

P.  Mes  crimes,  en  vivant,  me  la  pourroicnt  olcr. 

But,  to  come  to  sober  prose,  French  this  time  too.  Passing  by 
the  brief  and  dry  dictum  of  so  irreverent  a scoffer  and  avowed  a de- 
fender of  suicide  as  the  author  of  le  Systems  de  la  Nature  that  „a 
number  of  martyrs  who  offered  themselves  voluntarily  for  death, 
were  suicides**,  we  will  prefer  citing  some  of  the  sagely  discrimina- 
tory remarks,  to  which  we  in  the  main  cordially  subscribe,  of  a 
severe  and  learned  anti-suicidal  moralist,  the  French  protestant  Bar- 
beyrac.3)  „H  y a ici  deux  choses  k distinguer:  la  disposition  k 
souffrir  le  Martyre,  snpposd  qu’on  vienoe  h y etre  appelld;  et  le 
soubait  ou  la  recherche  du  Martyre  en  Iui-mSme,  ct  pour  lui-meme. 
La  prdmifere  n’emporte  qu’une  parfaitc  resignation  k la  volontd  de 
Dieu,  au  cas  qu’il  juge  k propos  d’appeller  le  Chretien  k souffrir  la 
mort  pour  la  cause  de  TEvangile.  L’autre  est  un  ddsir  direct  da 
Martyre,  purement  et  simplement  comme  tel,  un  soubait  qui  precede 
non  seulement  lea  occasions,  mais  qui  les  fait  chercher,  et  qui  porte 
k B'y  offrir  avec  ardeur.  On  peut  et  Ton  doit  etre  tout  pret  k souffrir 
le  Martyre,  sans  que  la  repugnance  naturelle,  et  les  precautions  in- 
nocentes,  qui  tendent  k e viter  la  mort,  perdent  pour  cola  leurs  droits. 
Mais  d’avoir  un  empressement  pour  le  Martyre,  it  cause  de  lui-meme, 
et  jnsqu’h  le  rechercher  de  propos  deiibcre,  ou  k ne  pas  l’eviter, 
quand  on  le  peut;  c’est  ce  qu’on  ne  sauroit  faire,  sans  temoigner 
des  sentimens,  qui  ne  sont  conform®®  ni  k ceux  dont  Ndtre  Seigneur 
a donne  l’exemple,  ni  h ce  qu’il  dit  k ses  Disciples.**  Further  re- 
marks of  his,  which  I will  not  transcribe,  and  more  especially  bis 
allusion  to  the  effects  of  Hcgmas’  teachings,  make  it  clear  that  he 


*)  Polyencte,  acte  II,  scene  6.  By  the  by,  the  theme  of  this  celebrated 

tragedy  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  an  event  wbicb  happened  at  Merus  in 
Phrygia  under  the  reign  of  Julian,  and  which  Sokrates  (H.  E.  lib.  Ill,  c.  15) 
recounts  of  three  Christians,  Macedonian  Theodulus,  and  Tatian.  *)  Traitd  de 
la  morale  des  ptres,  ch.  VIII,  vide  §.  35 — 39,  pp.  123—127. 
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viewed  each  „ddsir  direct*  as  something  very  kindred  to,  not  to  say 
really  identical  with,  veritable  self-destruction. 

The  presumption , now , on  the  part  of  sundry  early  Christian 
catholic  or  schismatic  teachers,  of  the  permissibility  or  even  lauda- 
bility  of  suchlike  indirect  suicide,  if  we  must  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinctness employ  this  term,  and  the  occasional  commission  of  it  in 
consequence  of  the  said  presumption,  formed,  as  it  were,  the  first 
step  to  the  bolder  belief  that  one  might,  and  even  ought  to,  actually 
lay  violent  hands  upon  one’s  self  rather  than  suffer  or  do  aught 
that  could,  according  to  the  (more  or  less  imperfect)  ethical  and 
dogmatic  notions  of  those  primitive  ages,  endanger  the  salvation  of 
the  soul,  or,  bring  down  disgrace  upon  the  cause  of  Christ.  Thence, 
in  part  at  least,  the  otherwise  strange  phenomenon  that  some  of  the 
early  Christians,  despite  their  horror  of  bloodshed  in  any  and  every 
form,  even  e.  g.  by  the  magistracy  or  in  self-defence,  and  still  more 
in  war  or  in  the  circus,  could  reconcile  themselves  to  self-slaughter, 
nay,  extol  it  as  a lofty  virtue  and  a glorious  action,  of  which  matter 
pretty  numerous  instances  and  proofs  will  come  before  us,  when  we 
discuss  patristic  literature.  Viewing,  then,  yon  Donatist-self-slaughters 
as  only  a terribly  earnest  consummation  of  certain  prejudices  and 
passions  with  which  some  of  the  orthodox  Fathers  themselves  had 
carried  on  a more  or  less  ambiguous  and  dangerous  dalliance,  we 
at  length  resume  that  thread  which  we  already  on  p.  56  of  this  § 
allowed  to  slip  out  of  our  hands. 

Touching,  then,  yon  passage  of  the  N.  T.  upon  which  the  Cir- 
cumcelliones  seized  as  a shield  for  their  mad  extravagancies,  we 
doubt  not,  for  the  reasons  above  assigned,  that  its  primary  reference 
was  really  to  physical  life , though , of  course , for  the  very  same 
reasons,  especially  in  regard  to  the  then  ages  and  generations,  when 
in  the  warfare  waged  between  Christism  and  Paganism  the  actual 
loss  of  earthly  life  was  not  infrequently  the  price  at  which  life  eter- 
nal had  to  be  purchased.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  said  words  have  a truth  in  them  which  is  valid  and 
enduring  for  all  generations  and  ages.  The  „lifea  of  man  consists 
not  only  in  his  breath  and  years,  but  also  in  those  selfish  gains, 
social  honors,  and  sensual  pleasures  which  „ihe  world  “ always  has 
bestowed  upon,  and  always  will  reserve  for,  its  worshippers  and 
favorites.  „To  hate*  one’s  life  in  this  world  is,  therefore,  not  only 
as  much  as  not  to  love  the  prolongation  of  one’s  days  too  much , 
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but  also  as  much  as  not  to  love  the  environments  of  earthly  exis- 
tence in  a wrong  manner . Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  we  must  never 
forget  the  temporal  or  local  relations  of  certain  sayings  of  Jesus, 
we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  bear  in  mind  that  often  speaking,  as 
it  was  the  mode  of  the  East,  in  mescbalim,  brief,  epigrammatic 
gnomes,  and  often  under  the  influence  of  such  holiest  enthusiasm 
as  glowed  within  him,  his  expressions  were  frequently  more  sweeping 
than  minute,  and  the  great  principle  embodied  in  the  few  homely 
words  both  admits  of  only  a comparative  application  and  requires 
a kind  of  modifying  analysis.  We  must  have  sat  some  time  meekly 
and  calmly  at  his  feet,  ere  those  giant-like  antitheses  of  his,  e.  g. 
love  and  hatred,  life  and  death,  light  and  darkness,  God  and  Mam- 
mon, which  stride  through  his  utterances  about  the  mood  of  the 
human  soul  and  the  principle  of  human  action,  can  explain  and  vin- 
dicate their  true  and  beautiful  meaning  unto  us.  A too  literal  con* 
ception  of  mere  words,  as  it  has  led  to  some  of  the  harmless  pue- 
rilities of  Quakerism  (cf.  e.  g.  Mattli.  V,  37)  and  some  of  the  fearful 
sophistries  of  Romanism  (cf.  e.  g.  Mattli.  XVI,  18),  also  led  you  old 
man  of  75,  whose  case  we  mentioned  in  §.  24  (cf.  Falret,  p.  16), 
to  hang  himself,  after  he  had  previously  more  than  once  attempted 
to  drown  himself,  and  led  even  the  churchfather  Origenes  to  commit 
an  act  which  has  by  some  been  suicide. 

§.67.  THE  ANTI-SUICIDAL  SPIRIT  OF  THE  N.  T. 

It  has  thus  appeared  to  us  that  there  is  in  the  writings  of  the 
N.  T.  just  as  little  any  individual  precept  which  in  express  words 
interdicts  and  denounces  suicide  as  there  is  any  individual  precept 
which  in  express  words  vindicates  and  commends  it.  But,  happily, 
it  is  not  by  searching  out,  referring  to,  dwelling  upon  particular 
passages  that  the  true  and  full  sense  of  the  Religion  of  the  New 
Covenant  as  regards  our  topic  must  be  exactly  ascertained  or  may 
be  most  fitly  discerned.  Here  absolute  silence,  howsoever  undeniable, 
anything  but  implies  indifference,  and  still  less  conveys  assent,  touching 
such  subjects  as  the  one  before  us.  What  is  virtually  forbidden,  need 
not  be,  as  some  foolish  people  seem  to  have  imagined,  literally 
prohibited:  else,  we  might  agree,  perchance,  with  that  reason  which 
a Newgate  ordinary  is  in  Jonathan  Wild  made  to  assign  for  his 
choice  of  Punch,  viz. : „that  it  is  a liquor  nowhere  spoken  ill  of  in 
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Scripture*, *)  and  easily  fill  a small  book  with  hermeneutic  anecdotes 
quite  as  puerile  and  ludicrous,  not  to  say  irreverent  and  frivolous.2) 

Those  various  writings  which  constitute  the  earliest  documentary 
literature  of  Christianism  were  addressed  to  reasoning  creatures  and 
bequeathed  unto  them.  Pur -blind  idiotcy  was  as  little  intended  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  them  as  quibbling  sophistry.  A domestic  ani- 
mal has  to  be  trained  to  do,  or  to  forego,  this  or  that  specific 
thing;  a child  has  to  be  taught  by  particularizing  commands  and 
prohibitions ; but  what  most  articulately  and  audibly  speaks  to  a ra- 
tional being  who  has  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion  is  such 
Spirit  as  hovers  over  and  breathes  through  the  totality  of  a Book, 
revealing  unto  him  what  of  manifold  meaning  and  momentous  sig- 
nificance is  therein  enshrined,  and  efficaciously,  whether  gently  or 
impulsively,  leading  and  urging  him  on  to  draw  logical  inferences, 
to  shape  legitimate  deductions,  to  make  justly  proportioned  practical 
applications,  and  thus  to  open  the  portals  of  what  seems  doubtful 
or  difficult,  to  step  inside  of  the  rightful  and  lightful  marge  which 
separates  the  truth-loving  and  conviction  - seeking  reader  from  the 
mere  drudge  and  drone. 

The  teachings  of  Jesus,  os  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  and  de- 
veloped in  the  speeches  and  epistles  of  the  Apostles,  may  be  said 
to  bear  some  such  relation  to  the  beauty  and  law  of  the  drama  of 
Christian  life  as  the  highest  and  deepest  canon  of  poetic  art  bears  to 
the  great  phenomenon  of  Poetry  in  general,  or,  as  the  clearest  and  de- 
voutest  potential  system  of  legislation  bears  to  a complete  theory  of 
the  sacred  idea  of  Law:  only  the  outlines  are  given,  the  boundaries 
laid  down,  the  goals  indicated ; and,  as  creative  genius  must  fructify 
all  rules  of  composition,  and  the  ideal  of  right  amplify  all  legal 
prescription : whoso  would  read  and  understand  the  literal  utterances 
of  the  N.  T.  aright  and  fully,  must  now  and  then  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover what  stands  above,  below,  between  the  lines,  generalizations 
which  consistently  evolve  themselves  out  of  the  specifications,  spiri- 
tualizations which  are  supplementally  conformable  to  the  words  put 
forth.  And  in  such  wise  and  by  such  process  only,  but  safely,  the 
most  acutely  discerning  understanding  as  well  as  the  humblest  ear- 
nest heart  will  be  able,  if  I mistake  not,  to  discover  compass,  chart, 


*)  Vide  the  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,  I,  p.289.  *)  Vide  e.  g.  the  first 
volume  of  the  Percy  Anecdotes,  passim. 
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pole-star  that  will  guide  the  wanderer  surely  on  that  path  of  enquiry 
which  now  lies  before  us. 

Hume,  in  a note  on  p.  22  of  the  pro-suicidal  Essay  we  shall 
discuss  in  a later  §,  hazards  the  following  remark.  ^Tbat  great  and 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice  (i.  e.  the  New  Testament),  which 
must  control  all  philosophy  and  humau  reasoning,  has  left  us  in  this 

particular  (i.  e.  concerning  suicide)  to  our  own  natural  liberty 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  suicide  is  as  lawful  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  as  it  was  to  the  Heathens.  There  is  not  a single 
text  of  scripture  which  prohibits  it.*  Our  philosopher  seems  thus  to 
wish  us  to  take  for  granted  that  he  would  not  have  presumed  to 
pen  his  defence  of  suicide,  if  the  N.  T.  had  not  plainly  indicated 
its  own  neutrality  on  the  matter  by  silence.  But,  if  I divine  cor- 
rectly, most  readers  will  deem  this  declaration  on  his  part  somewhat 
gratuitous  and  hypocritical,  and  be  by  it  reminded  of  what  seems 
to  be  beyond  dispute,  viz.  that  e.  g.  even  in  the  early  editions  of 
his  great  historical  work  a note  or  two  may  be  found  which  were, 
palpably,  the  mere  offspring  of  conciliatory  policy,  i.  e.  of  accom- 
modation to  the  so*  called  prejudices  of  the  public,  and  which  Hume 
therefore,  as  soon  as  his  established  literary  reputation  enabled  him 
to  dispense  with  suchlike  fictitious  appliances,  himself  quietly  expunged. 

The  so-called  skeptical  or  infidel  writers  also  among  the  French 
and  Germans  have  arrived  at  pretty  much  the  same  results,  as  far 
as  I have  become  acquainted  with  their  utterances  on  this  matter. 
One  example  of  each  of  these  two  nations  will  suffice  to  make 
up  a literary  trio.  Voltaire  in  one  of  those  Essays  of  his  which 
we  quoted  in  §.  18  says  what  follows:  „je  ne  pretends  fici  faire 
l’apologie  dfune  action  que  les  lois  condamnent ; mais  ni  l’ancien 
Testament,  ni  1c  nouveau  n’ont  jamais  defendu  k l’homme  de  sortir 
de  la  vie  quand  il  ne  peut  plus  la  supporter.*  This  passage  is  un- 
equivocal, and  by  the  light  of  it  we  must,  doubtless,  view  and  un- 
derstand every  other  testimony  of  this  careless  and  hap-hazard  wri- 
ter’s, though  it  should  seem  at  first  sight  to  affirm  the  very  oppo- 
site. If,  for  instance,  he  likewise  in  one  of  the  said  Essays  affirm 
„la  religion  paienne  defendait  l’homidde  de  soi-m$me,  ainsi  que  la 
chr&icnnei( , we  must  suppose  him  to  be  alluding,  not  to  the  New 
Testament  at  all,  but  to  the  Canon  Law ; for  the  like  of  him,  nominal 
Catholics  writing  amid  Catholic  influences  and  for  a Catholic  public, 
not  infrequently  employ  the  terms  Christianity  and  Canon  Law  as 
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synonyms,  and  evidently  place  the  dicta  of  the  corpus  juris  canonic! 
on  a par  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospels  and  epistles.  Moreover, 
the  juxta-position  of  Paganism  with  Ghristianism  in  the  said  passage 
completely  nullifies  the  value  of  the  testimony,  supposing  Voltaire 
really  to  have  meant  the  documents  of  the  N.  T.  in  the  second  of 
these  two  passages ; for,  if  the  Christian  Religion  forbid  suicide  only 
In  the  same  manner  and  measure  in  which  Classical  Paganism  had 
done,  its  interdiction  most  assuredly  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  very 
explicit  or  very  tenable. 

One  of  the  most  modern  German  philosophers,  Arthur  Schopen- 
hauer, has,  besides  treating  of  suicide  in  other  works  of  his  to  which 
we  shall  revert  in  a later  §,  expressly  devoted  to  it  one  of  his  minor 
dissertations,  and  in  it  we  read  thus.  riel  Id)  fe$c , flub  ed 

aflrin  bic  monotf^eifHf^cn,  alfo  }ubtfd)en  Stellgtonen,  beren  Scfcnnet  bit 
©ribjltSbtung  aid  etn  ®erbte*en  bctrad)ten.  2Mfd  tfl  um  fo  auffaflen* 
ber,  aid  meber  im  alten,  no*  im  neuen  SEcflament  trgenb  cin 
®erbot,  obet  audj  nut  einc  entfd)lebenc  SWtfjbtlllgung 
betfelben  $u  finben  ifl."  .......  „$)er  aujterorbentlid)  lebtyafte,  unb 

bod)  ttjcbct  butd)  bte  no*  burd)  trtftlgc  ©runbe  unterftttyte 

(Sifer  ber  ®elftlld)felt  monotfyelfHfdjer  SRellgioncn  gegen  ben  ©elbftotorb 
f*eint  bafyet  ouf  einem  ocrfyeblten  ©runbe  berufjen  ju  muffen:  foflte  ed 
nld)t  blefer  fetjn,  baft  bad  frctrotlllgc  Slufgcben  bed  8ebend  eln  fd)led)ted 
Compliment  iff  fur  $ro,  n>cld)er  gefagt  fyit  navxa  xaXa  Xtav?  @o 
mire  cd  benn  abermald  ber  obligate  Dpttmidmud  blefer  Stellglon,  met* 
d>et  bie  ©elbfttobtung  anflagt,  um  nidjt  ton  tljr  angeflagt  ju  metben." 
What,  whether  little  or  much,  we  would  fain  annotate  on  other 
points  in  this  dictum,  shall  find  its  place  in  our  annotations  on  Mo- 
dem German  Metaphysics  in  their  general  bearing  upon  our  subject. 

However,  enough  of  what  stands  written  on  this  side  of  modem 
philosophy ; we  hasten  to  turn  the  leaf,  and  read  together  what  may 
be  found  on  the  opposite  page,  inscribed  by  men  who  may  be,  as 
it  seems  to  me  without  any  undue  partiality,  pronounced  to  have 
a better  right  to  a vote  on  our  question,  because  we  have  good 
reason  to  know  from  personal  acquaintance  or  otherwise  that  it, 
whichever  way  it  might  have  been  given,  would  have  been  not  only 
accompanied  by  devout  earnestness,  but  also  dictated  by  scrupulous 
thoughtfulness.  I will  select  as  spokesmen  a recently  deceased  coun- 


*)  famga  ttnb  $aratipomtna,  1851,  95.  II,  pp.  257—259. 
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tryman  of  our  own,  whose  name  has  become,  and  most  justly  so, 
a watchword  for  unprejudiced  enlightenment  and  manly  piety  among 
almost  every  class  and  sect  of  our  community,  and  a still  living 
German  Professor  of  Divinity  whose  acuteness  and  erudition  his  nu- 
merous disciples  at  Bonn  and  Berlin  can  testify  to  be  guided  and 
graced  by  a singular  measure  of  spiritual  excellence.  Dr.  Arnold.*) 
„We  are  shocked  at  those  persons,  who  cannot  perceive  that  th# 
whole  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity  are  a sufficient  condem- 
nation of  suicide,  although  there  be  no  express  words  which  say: 
thou  shall  not  kill  thyself.46  Dr.  Nitzsch.2)  f/Unb  bet  ©cfbfhnorb,  tin 
aSerbre^ett,  toeldjed  in  bet  fyeilignt  ©thrift  (we,  of  course,  here  limit 
this  expression  to  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.)  gloat  atif  mittribare 
SBetfc,  abet  oft  genug  fur  3)a$,  trad  c$  ift,  erflart  trirb,  if!  gtrabe 
um  fo  unau$fotynktrer  mtt  fyrifHidjft  Unfdjutb,  ba  e$  giritbc  ©$riftat: 
pflidjt  blcfbt,  ba$  Sekn  fur  ben  3Menjt  @otte$  unb  ber  SKenfdbrn  gu 
ioagen  unb  oufjuopfnrn,  tofe  e$  gw  ertragen  unb  fur  bo$  Strict  <9ottr* 
frud>tbar  gu  madjen." 

In  what  manner,  then,  and  by  what  means  may  the  Spirit  of 
the  N.  T.  be  most  aptly  and  most  briefly  said  to  condemn  and  for- 
bid suicide? 

I will  not  here  and  now  marshal  forth  and  comment  upon  e.  g. 
that  host  of  passages  in  which  we  are  bidden  to  despise  all  mere 
terrestrial  relations  and  environments  by  dint  of  self-denial  and  self- 
mortification for  the  Lord’s  sake;  or,  in  which  our  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  especial  Providence  of  God;  or,  in  which  the  sacred 
dignity  of  the  human  body  is  specified;  or,  in  which  the  valne  of 
suffering  is  enforced;  or,  in  which  the  true  believer’s  victory  over 
death  is  asserted ; or,  in  which  the  period  of  roan’s  earthly  vocation 
is  declared  to  be  fixed  by  God;  or,  in  which  human  life  is  likened 
unto  a race  the  goal  of  which  the  divine  game-giver  and  prize -distri- 
butor alone  has  a right  to  appoint,  and  up  to  which  those  must 
proceed  who  wish  to  obtain  a crown;  or,  in  which  the  orfamQ  is 
described  so  emphatically  and  searchingly  as  to  seem  to  afford  a 
sufficient  safe-guard  against  every  temptation  to  self-destruction ; or, 
in  which  human  nature  appears  to  he  affirmed  to  have  received  by 
the  incarnation  of  the  X6y o;  a character  too  dignified  and  holy  to 


!)  Fragment  out  the  Church,  Appendix  1,  p.  140  of  the  second  editioa. 
r)  ©9fitm  Ux  $r(fUid}<n  p.  292  of  edit.  3. 
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become  with  impunity  wantonly  abused  and  a fortiori  voluntarily 
mangled.  — Beyond  all  doubt,  suchlike  individual  passages  are 
suggestive  of  much  that  may  be  fruitful  to  many;  but,  on  the  one 
hand,  if  we  argue  from  isolated  passages  only,  we  are  apt  rather 
to  confine  our  reasoning  to  mere  abrupt  items  than  to  extend  it  to 
the  general  tenor,  of  the  N.  T.  utterances ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a bold  and  skilful  assailant  may  often  prove  more  or  less  successful 
in  weakening  or  destroying  suchlike  one-sided  and  partial  proce- 
dure. Here,  too,  the  solitary  arrow  may  be  broken,  whilst  there  is 
infrangible  strength  in  the  union  of  many  arrows.  In  other  words, 
if  we  launch  into  a deeper  sea,  we  shall  land  in  a broader  and  safer 
haven.  Therefore,  I cannot  but  side  with  those  Christian  moralists 
who,  inclining  to  ignore  the  mere  mechanic  force  of  more  or  less 
debateable  exegetical  experiments,  prefer  placing  themselves  upon  the 
high  ground  of  the  nvsojia  and  8ovapi<;,  so  to  speak,  of  the  New 
Testament  writings,  equipping  themselves  with  the  complete  spiritual 
armory  of  New  Testament  rcvcalings,  and  thus  attempting  deadly  battle 
against  the  subtle  monster-foe ; nor  shall  they,  as  I take  it,  then  fail 
to  scare  away,  fell,  and  crush  the  spectre-giant,  despite  his  flippant 
self- complaisant  boastings  and  his  deep  and  dire  nets  of  casuistry. 

Whilst,  however,  gathering  together  the  essential  characteristics 
of  New  Testament  ethics  for  the  purpose  of  applying  them  in  their 
synthetic  totality  to  our  subject,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to 
ascribe  to  Christianity  a Spirit  which  some  of  its  most  enlightened  and 
devout  professors  would  hesitate  to  acknowledge.  What  is  essential 
and  eternal  in  Cbristianism  can  here  alone  concern  and  interest  us, 
not  what  is  merely  accidental,  local,  and  temporary,  not  scholastic 
deductions,  or  mystical  inductions,  not  neo-Christianic  ascetic  exag- 
gerations, or  pseudo-Christianic  communistic  extravagancies,  not  false 
mortification  of  the  Flesh,  or  still  falser  rehabilitation  of  the  Flesh, 
not  laissez-faire  indifferentism,  or  fashionable  sentimentalism.  Thence, 
for  instance,  we  cannot  but  conscientiously  reject  many  in  that  string 
of  fourteen  reasons  by  means  of  which  Sailer,  the  late  Catholic  and 
Jesuit  bishop  of  Ratisbon  (where,  by  the  by,  a very  lovely  marble 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  — for  he  was  a very 
gifted,  pious,  and  useful  man  — ' by  his  degenerate  royal  pupil,  the 
Ex -King  of  Bavaria)  endeavored  to  prove1)  that  suicide  stands  in 

*)  Ueber  ben  6eIbfhuorb.  gfa  9Rtnf$ut,  bie  ni$t  fityten  ben  SBertB , tin 
|tt  fete,  1785,  pp.  49-60. 
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most  fearful  opposition  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Revelation;  an i 
by  much  prefer  the  few  lines  with  which  Thiele  von  Thielenfeld,  a 
non-theological  Protestant  writer,  has  wound  up  his  otherwise  not 
particularly  bright  monograph  on  suicide;1)  for  the  half  a doses 
points  which  he  specifies  as  arguments  are  not  subject  to  denial, 
doubt,  dispute,  if  tested  by  independently  thinking  minds  as  funda- 
mental elements  of  the  Spirit  of  the  universally  accepted  documents 
of  our  Religion.  „The  Spirit  of  the  New  Testament  restrains  man 
from  heavy  misdeeds  and  manifest  vices;  it  fills  innocent  sufferers 
with  lofty,  divine  consolation  in  their  misfortunes;  it  shows  the 
guilt -laden,  penitent  sinner  the  way  to  salvation;  it  turns  man's 
eye  away  from  the  earth  and  directs  it  heavenwards,  thus  linking 
to  the  existence  in. Time  an  Eternal  existence;  it  commends  entire 
and  joyful  resignation  to  the  will  of  God;  and,  finally,  it  plants  ii 
the  human  heart  universal  philanthropy  which  sanctifies  self-love,  and 
thus  secures  it  equally  against  contracted  selfishness  and  unnatural 
hatred  of  life.u  — And,  all  we  fain  would  now  hereto  add  is  simply 
this : not  of  what  either  stubborn  dogmatists  or  silly  bigots  are  wont 
to  call  Unbelief,  but  rather  of  the  disbelief  of  such  universal  and 
practical  truths  only  do  these  words  of  Cowper’s  (in  his  poem  Truth 
Works,  V,  p.  68)  hold  good: 

„Thus  often  Unbelief,  grown  sick  of  life, 

Flies  to  the  tempting  pool,  or  felon  knife.*4 

But,  some  might  incline  to  ask,  was  it  wise  or  equitable  on  the 
part  of  the  writers  of  the  primary  documents  for  Christian  tuition 
and  guidance  thus  to  leave  the  verdict  about  the  right  or  wrong 
of  suicide  to  be  debated  and  decided  upon  by  moral  philosophy, 
sound  common  sense,  individual  conscience?  As  we  have  previously 
seen,  with  sundry  other  religious  codes  the  matter  stands  otherwise : 
some  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  East  furnish  the  disciples  of  Hin- 
dooism  with  distinct  instructions  concerning  suicide;  Muhammad  ex- 
pressly forbids  suicide  in  the  Kor&n  and  the  Sunna;  nay,  even  se- 
veral of  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  deemed  it  a part  of 
their  ofiioe  and  duty  to  warn  against,  and  to  prohibit,  suicide  in 
such  works  as  were  iutended  to  become  unto  their  followers  text- 
books of  religious  faith  and  moral  action.  Moreover,  Jesus  and  his 

*)  Otunbe  fir  unb  vtbtr  ben  ®€fbftatrb  nebft  ©eantwortusg  ber  Stage:  wef* 
$el  (ft  bal  fUerjte  fBrwafymugtmiitel  gegen  brsfeftat,  1817. 
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Apostles  often  specify  and  enumerate  in  catalogue-like  copious  lists 
the  evil  things  that  „come  out  of  the  heart  of  man“,  and  manifest 
themselves  as  „tbe  fruits  of  the  fleshtf,-  and  ^exclude  from  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. Why,  then,  their  unbroken  silence  on  what  so 
frequently  occurred  and  was  so  frequently  sanctioned  in  their  time 
on  that  very  Hellenic,  Italic  and  Barbaric  soil  in  which  the  young 
religion  of  the  Cross  was  forthwith  to  be  planted,  and  to  strike  its 
strongest  and  deepest  roots?  Doubtless,  both  Jesus  and  his  Apostles 
did  expressly  interdict  many  things  which  would  appear  to  us  less 
criminal  and  less  important  than  self- slaughter  is! 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  they  forgot  to  interdict  suicide  ex- 
pressly; but,  such  a reply  would  be  as  unwarranted  as  it  is  un- 
worthy. Or,  one  might  suggest  that  they  did  not  view  it  as  a mo- 
ral act  for  which  the  doer  was  responsible,  because  they  ascribed 
it  to  physical  disease,  mental  aberration,  &c. ; but,  such  an  answer 
would  be  tantamount  to  merely  impugning  without  any  reason  what- 
soever their  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  of  history,  of  ethics. 
Or,  we  might  try  to  evade  assigning  any  definite  reason  by  merely 
following  up  this  one  captious  question  of  ours  by  some  other  equally 
captious  counter-question,  e.  g.  why  did  Jesus  or  his  Apostles  not 
expressly  interdict  slavery,  a pestilence  as  devastating  and  a prac- 
tice as  flagrant  among  Greeks,  Romans,  Barbarians  in  those  days 
as  suicide  was,  a phenomenon  which  is  an  equally  sad  violation  of 
such  reverence  as  is  due  to  what  is  divine  in  human  nature  and  of 
such  equity  as  is  needful  in  the  social  organism,  an  institution  which 
is  palpably  as  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  and  repugnant  to  the 
destination  of  Cbristism?  But,  such  an  indirect  mode  of  argument 
has  ever  appeared  to  me  in  almost  every  instance  unfair,  and  could 
scarcely  here,  were  we  to  enter  upon  a minute  parallel,  avail  us 
much,  because  slavery  was,  as  we  have  already  called  it,  an  insti- 
tution, and  not  merely,  like  suicide,  a phenomenon.  Therefore,  if 
Jesus  or  his  Apostles  had  taught  that  a slave-holder  or  a slave 
could  not  be  a Christian,  that  the  causing  or  the  suffering  of  slavery 
was  incompatible  with  christianism , such  a doctrine  would,  doubt- 
less, not  only  have  placed  very  considerable,  and,  speaking  humanly, 
perhaps  almost  insuperable,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  propagation 
of  the  new  religion,  but  would  or  might  likewise,  if  we  may  judge 
from  sundry  analogous  historical  data,  have  imparted  at  the  very 
outset  to  the  said  new  religion  a more  socialistic  than  spiritual  cha- 
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racier,  have  stamped  it  as  a species  of  political  and  revolutionary 
innovation,  as  a rash  violation  of  laws  sanctioned  by  long  usage 
into  constitutional  rights,  as  an  injust  invasion  upon  property  tad 
possession  radically  interwoven  with  the  organization  of  the  thea- 
society,  and,  finally,  have  suddenly  and  inavertibly  kindled  the  flames 
of  premature  revolt  and  murderous  strife  on  the  part  of  the  many 
whom  light  must  only  have  dazzled,  and  whom  liberty  must  only 
have  rendered  dissolute.  The  interdiction  of  self-slaughter,  on  the 
contrary,  neither  would  nor  could  have  been  exposed  to  misconstruc- 
tion, or  perverted  into  social  infringements , or  abused  for  unwar- 
ranted purposes,  but  have  been  simply  and  solely,  we  cannot  but 
believe,  a moral  and  religious  precept  salutary  to  society,  beneficial 
unto  the  individual,  a wise  addition  to  the  law  against  homicide,  a 
just  link  in  the  chain  of  an  ethical  system.  But,  if  I mistake  not, 
this  very  last  term  I have  employed,  viz.  system,  opportunely  steps 
in  to  answer  the  interrogation  upon  which  we  are  at  present  engaged. 

As  in  reference  to  Slavery:  so  or  similarly  in  reference  to  Sui- 
cide likewise. 

Jesus  and  his  Apostles  enjoined  due  regard  for  even  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  community,  laid  stress  upon  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  original  equality  and  affinity  of  all  men,  as  being  sprung  from 
the  blood  of  the  same  parents  and  fashioned  one  and  all  according 
to  the  image  of  God,  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  enunciating  the  axiom 
of  man's  rights  and  dignity  as  man,  whilst  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
prescribed  unto  both  masters  and  servauts  such  deportment  as  could 
scarcely  fail  to  take,  as  far  as  possible,  from  their  reciprocal  rela- 
tion  both  the  stiug  and  the  stain,  thus  making  forthwith  indirect 
war  upon  whatsoever  was  manifestly  oppressive  and  degrading  in 
the  then -state  of  slave -traffic  and  slave-treatment  But,  they  did 
not  by  any  means  systematically  develop  the  question  into  all  its 
details.  Such  was  their  abolitionist-procedure.  And,  as  regards  their 
anti-suicidal  efficacy,  we  would  fain  remark  what  follows.  When 
Jesus  in  his  various  didactic  conversations  and  parables  denounced 
individual  ills  or  sins,  he  usually  did  so  either  in  reply  to  definite 
queries,  or,  in  connexion  with  specifically  provocative  causes,  or,  in 
relation  to  natural  phenomena  which  casually  presented  themselves; 
and,  when  the  Apostles  in  their  epistles  or  speeches  reproved  indi- 
vidual vices  or  crimes,  they  ordinarily  did  so  with  a direct  bearing 
upon  circumstances  and  events  which  existed  or  occurred,  or,  had 
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become  prominent  and  prevalent  in  the  congregations  to  which  they 
specifically  addressed  their  communications.  Aught  systematic , L e. 
formally  arranged  and  completely  wrought  out,  a manual  of  moral 
or  political  philosophy  in  our  modern  scientific  sense  of  this  term, 
neither  Jesus  himself  nor  his  Apostles  supplied,  or  intended  to 
supply;  indeed,  anything  of  a formal  system,  i.  e.  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  theoretic  and  practical  Reason  exhausted  into  all  their  ap- 
plicabilities, did  not  lie  in  the  spirit  and  fashion  of  the  East,  where 
Christianism’s  cradle  stood,  but  belonged  rather  originally  to  Occi- 
dental Greekism  only,  and  has  passed  over  into  modern  European 
thought  and  culture  as  a bequest  from  it.  Far  less,  we  may  say, 
with  the  evil  deed  as  such  than  with  the  evil  heart  as  the  source 
of  all  evil  doing  lay  the  concern  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles;  the 
principle  of  evil  as  the  root  of  evils  they  aimed  and  strove  to  era- 
dicate, in  no  wise  content  with  merely  lopping  off  the  branches  or 
wafting  away  the  leaves.  Christianity  was  to  manifest  itself  as  an 
influence  upon  all  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  its  professors, 
as  a harmonious  totality  of  virtue  which  took  possession  of  the  en- 
tire man  and  declined  an  armistice  with  any  vice,  and,  therefore, 
— coming  to  our  topic  — engendered  and  developed  in  the  Christian 
himself,  in  the  collectiveness  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  every  pos- 
sible anti-suicidal  potency,  thus  giving  birth  to  that  magnum  argu- 
mentum  of  rcveopa  and  Sovapic  which  no  logics  and  no  metaphysics 
can  even  shake,  let  alone  overthrow.  Also  in  this  respect  yon 
words  are  true:  „the  church  of  Christ  is  built  upon  a rock  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail*  (Matth.  XVI,  18). 

Nevertheless,  it  is  most  true,  Suicide  — as  likewise  Slavery  — 
has  never  entirely  ceased  and  vanished  beneath  and  through  the 
sway  of  the  Gospel.  But,  what  of  this?  Let  us  not  over-estimate 
the  value  of  mere  literal  commandments  of  the  N.  T.  by  way  of 
apologizing  for  the  practices  continued  in  Christendom ; let  us  rather 
study  the  heart  of  man,  watch  the  spirit  of  ages,  listen  to  the  voices 
of  the  times,  and  then  we  shall  learn  rather  to  grow  silent  and 
humble  ourselves  than  to  cavil  and  dispute.  Methinks,  for  instance, 
theft,  murder,  hypocrisy,  carnality  are  unmistakably  and  undeniably 
denounced  explicitly  and  forbidden  expressly  in  the  N.  T.  documents; 
yet,  have  fraud,  bloodshed,  falsehood,  and  „the  great  sin  of  great 
cities*  ever  entirely  ceased  and  vanished,  though  the  worship  of 
Mercury  has  been  abolished,  the  temples  of  Mars  have  been  levelled 
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with  the  ground,  the  mask  of  the  Pharisees  has  been  torn  off,  and 
the  Paphian  bowers  hare  been  uprooted?  We  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Gospel  himself  answers  it. 
when,  representing  himself  as  a Sower  who  went  forth  to  strew 
heavenly  seed  upon  the  path -ways  of  the  earth,  he  in  the  same 
breath  informs  us  (Mark  IV,  3-—  9)  that  „some  fell  by  the  way-side, 
and  was  devoured  away ; some  upon  stony  places,  and  was  scorched 
away;  and  some  among  thorns,  and  was  choked  away.*  Christian 
lands,  as  they  still  contain  thousands  upon  thousands  of  slaves,  are 
year  by  year  still  stained  with  the  blood  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  slayers  of  themselves.  Yet,  we  will  not  despair.  Yon  costly  seed 

is,  as  we  believe,  still  imperishable,  despite  all  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary, and  will,  we  trust,  the  longer  the  more  grow  forth  in  strength 
and  beauty ; but,  man  must  water  and  tend  it  where  God  has  planted 

it,  as  well  as  carry  it  whither  it  has  not  as  yet  been  conveyed 

If  we  would  search  for  suicide-causing  influences,  for  „ fowls  c; 

the  air*  which  devour  the  goodly  seed,  and  „the  sun-heat*  which 
makes  it  wither,  and  „the  thorns*  which  choke  it  — in  this  os: 
own  specific  direction,  we  need  not  cast  a glance  either  across  the 
Atlantic  or  across  the  Channel,  but  may  abide  by  our  immediate 
environment,  and,  thus  limiting  our  vision  to  our  dear  and  favored 
native  land,  shall  see  more  than  it  is  edifying  to  look  at. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  him!  He  has  by  the  accident  of  birth 
inherited  almost  boundless  wealth,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  gratify 
in  fantastic  idleness  and  capricious  variableness  all  his  lower  appe- 
tites, all  his  most  wanton  cravings ; and,  when  everything  that  money 
can  purchase  and  procure  has  been  tried  and  tasted,  the  feeling 
that  „all  is  vanity*  may  easily  creep  into  the  empty  heart,  and  sa- 
tiety, being  begotten,  ever  and  anon  itself  begets  suicide.  Or,  loot, 
for  instance,  at  him!  His  wealth  was  acquired  by  unceasing  effort, 
but  alas ! less  by  honorable,  earnest  daily  toil  than  by  speculation 
and  hazards,  by  gamblings  and  jobbings  of  every  description.  Er& 
if  retained,  it  may  not,  perchance,  yield  such  inward  peace  as  only 
the  produce  of  conscientious  principle  can  afford;  but  if,  when  again 
risked  for  still  greater  gain,  it  should  have  been  lost  again,  the  rained 
mammonist,  whose  soul  had  already  been  ejected  out  of  tranquillity 
and  equilibrium,  is  easily  tempted  to  fling  his  life  upon  the  wreei 
of  his  fortunes.  Or,  look,  for  instance,  at  him ! Confounding  getting 
on  and  getting  up  with  getting  onwards  and  getting  upwards , anr 
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bition  and  vanity  bade  him  attempt  to  rise  irregularly  and  prema- 
turely in  so-called  social  position,  public  opinion,  general  fashion, 
and,  having  sold  the  divine  birth -right  of  a calm,  self- sustained, 
self- relying  consciousness  of  inward  worth  and  genuine  dignity  for 
a sorry  mess  of  fallible  human  verdicts  and  vain -glorious  earthly 
issues,  he  ultimately  finds  his  worship  after  all  rejected  and  scorned 
by  the  very  pseudo-divinities  to  which  it  was  proffered ; and,  haply, 
a sting  of  disappointment,  humiliation,  discontent  is  all  that  remains 
to  him,  which  vampyre-like  sucks  his  blood  of  life  away.  Or,  look, 
for  instance,  at  her ! She  would,  perhaps,  have  borne  her  lot  of  po- 
verty and  lowliness  patiently  and  heroically,  had  not  the  insolence, 
contemptuousness,  cruelty  of  her  so-called  superiors,  the  so-called 
upper  classes,  misused  her  helplessness  for  degrading  ends,  hunted 
down  her  wretchedness  into  despair,  goaded  her  dependence  into 
desperation,  and  rendered  death  apparently  her  best  and  even  only 
redeemer.  — > Knowest  thou  not,  0 gentle  reader,  of  suchlike  ex- 
amples? — But,  ere  matters  get  thus  far,  there  precedes  the  edu- 
cational stadium  in  our  English  life,  at  home,  at  school,  at  college, 
our  national  response  to  the  unquestionable  N.  T.  exhortation  „ bring 
up  thy  child  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord*,  which  forms  a corner-stone 
in  the  foundation  of  every  *City  of  God*  on  this  earth  of  ours, 
which  we,  nevertheless,  have  managed  somewhat  blindly  „to  reject* 
Look,  for  instance,  at  those  children  among  the  lower  orders!  Where 
is  their  childhood?  Where  that  simple,  innocent,  mirthful  state,  the 
recollection  of  which  should  sweeten  after-years  of  toil  and  hardship 
like  the  sound  of  village -bells,  like  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest- 
path?  Worse  than  brutal  severity  has  darkened  the  young  mind, 
hardened  the  young  heart,  converted  early  experiences  into  agony 
and  early  reminiscences  into  a Hell  And,  when  we  consider  that 
a Government  and  a Clergy  who  expend  vast  sums  and  much  zeal 
upon  many  far  less  important  and  religious  things  than  cheap  or 
gratuitous  rational  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  would  be, 
still  allow  slothful  or  vicious  parents  not  only  to  let  their  of&pring 
grow  up  without  any  clear  and  useful  knowledge  either  moral  or 
social,  but  to  send  them,  whilst  thus  ignorant  and  unmoulded,  forth 
to  beg,  or  hawk,  or  steal,  to  play  juvenile  parts  on  that  stage  where 
experienced  knaves  are  already  waiting  to  instruct  and  instigate 
youthful  dupes;  why  should  we  marvel  much,  if  sooner  or  later  such 
adventurers  In  life’s  career  extricate  themselves  from  the  dutches 
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of  the  prison  or  the  brothel  by  rashly  withdrawing  themselves  into 
that  resting-place  where  neither  the  penal  law  nor  the  seducer’s  art 
can  reach  them  more?  Or,  look,  for  instance,  at  those  children 
among  the  higher  orders!  We  then  see  homes  in  which  Master  and 
Miss  are  brought  up  with  such  unseasonable  indulgence  as  can 
scarcely  fail  to  render  their  youthful  hearts  either  too  weak  and  sen- 
sual to  do  successful  battle  against  the  almost  unavoidable  rough- 
nesses of  later  life,  or  too  prideful  and  self-willed  to  bear  with  va- 
liant humility  and  resignation  the  almost  inavertible  trials  of  later 
life.  We  then  see  boys  and  girls  not  unfrequently  sent  to  such  pri- 
vate schools , whether  day  - or  boarding  - establishments , as  have 
been  started  and  are  kept  by  persons  of  broken-down  fortunes  who 
would  gladly  have  preferred  any  other  means  of  livelihood,  If  only 
circumstances  had  favored  their  recourse  to  any  other  source  of 
support ; by  persons  who  neither  know  nor  care  to  learn,  that  naU- 
ral  gifts,  solid  acquirements,  noble  affections  alone  can  fit  man  or 
woman  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  whose  characters,  influences, 
proceedings  really  often  all  but  justify  that  godless  and  idiotic  u- 
tionol  prejudice  of  ours  which  leads  us  to  place  those  to  whom  we 
have  confided  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  our  children  on  a 
par  with  the  makers  of  their  dresses  and  the  dressers  of  their  hair. 
We  then  see  colleges,  renowned  seats  of  much-lauded  learning,  where 
young  men,  not  yet  out  of  their  teens,  are  drilled  into  contending 
for  prizes  and  honors  which  often  the  veriest  mechanism  and  dry- 
ness may  win  and  gain,  whilst  that  which  elevates  the  mind  to 
serious  thought  and  warms  the  heart  into  noble  enthusiasm  is  by 
statute  and  command  sacrificed  to  subscription-orthodoxy  and  hollow 
chapel-attendance,  nay,  not  rarely  makes  way  for  the  most  flagrant 
dissipations  and  the  incurring  of  ruinous  debts,  iron  chains  which 
hang  heavily  on  the  feet  through  lengthening  future  years,  and  oc- 
casionally drag  down  their  luckless  captive  into  an  equal  measure  of 
unwillingness  and  unfitness  for  either  ^living  or  dying  onto  the  Lord.* 
Is  this  rude  sketch  an  exaggeration,  a caricature?  I would  that 
it  were!  But,  not  a little  experience  and  not  a little  observation 
assure  me  that  it  is  not,  though  it  be  — this  is  most  true,  and 
was  my  intention,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  — a picture  only  of 
„the  shadows*,  not  of  „the  lights*  of  modern  English  life.  Jnst 
because  I love  my  native  land  sincerely,  I will  not  and  cannot  blind 
myself  to  her  faults  and  short-comings.  The  brighter  the  light  some- 
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where,  the  greater  the  shadow  elsewhere  is.  However,  much  of  all 
that  to  which  we  have  above  alluded  is  changing,  though  slowly, 
yet  surely,  and  changing  for  the  better.  Not  that  „the  Millennium*, 
raved  about  by  Evangelicalism,  is  very  likely  to  erect  its  throne 
more  particularly  in  our  Island,  or,  that  „the  coming  man*,  poetised 
about  by  Young  Englandism,  seems  to  be  very  near  his  arrival,  or, 
that  the  „five  points  of  the  Charter*,  if  carried  in  law  and  realized 
in  life,  would  secure  national  conversion  unto  true  Christianity,  com- 
plete national  regeneration,  perfect  national  salvation.  But  yet,  a 
people  that  numbers  and  reverences  among  its  leaders  such  men  and 

organs  as  and  and  and  and  and and  — the 

reader  who  believes  and  loves  and  hopes  as  I do  will  easily  fill  up 
these  dashes  for  himself,  and  I will  not  name  those  of  whom  I was 
thinking,  lest  my  ignorance  of  other  kindred  spirits  might  betray  me 
into  unjust  limitations  — must  progress  to  ever  greater  Christishness, 
casting  off  shallow  skepticisms,  wild  fanaticisms,  atid  selfish  world- 
linesses. A quite  Christian  entire  nation  there  never  was,  and,  prob- 
ably, never  will  be ; even  a quite  Christian  entire  family  always  was 
and,  perhaps,  always  will  be  a rarity  under  the  sun  of  any  clime ; 
and  as  long  as  there  are  guilty  or  weak  souls  on  earth,  there  will 
also  be  slayers  of  themselves : and  would  be  equally,  I ween,  whether 
the  N.  T.  had  declared  them  to  be  „in  danger  of  the  Gehenna  of 
Fire*  in  a future  world  — which  thing  it  has  not  done;  or,  whether 
it  had  thrown  the  mantle  of  delicate  silence  over  their  yonder-fate, 
so  that  they  might  account  themselves,  as  it  were,  sinners  from  mere 
ignorance,  not  from  wilful  transgression  of  a literal  commandment, 

— which  thing  it  has  done.  What  remains  for  each  of  us,  until 
that  time  when  Christianity  which  broke  the  gladiators’  swords,  shall 

— as  burst  the  slaves’  fetters  — so  blunt  the  suicide’s  steel,  is:  to 
let  our  minds  be  furrowed  by  thought  and  our  hearts  by  suffering 
that  yon  good  seed  of  the  Gospel  may  be  therein  planted  and  therein 
take  root ; and  to  do  each  what  lies  within  his  power  that  that  may 
be  fulfilled  whereof  the  Poet  whom  our  Sovereign  Lady  has  wisely 
chosen  to  be  her  Laureate,  lately  sang,  when  he  apostrophized  the 
New  Year’s  Chimes  thus  (Tennyson’s  in  Memoriam,  p.  163): 

„Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand, 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be.* 
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§.  68.  PRELIMINARY  REMARKS  ON  PATRISTIC 
LITERATURE. 

The  general  opinion  and  method  of  modern  writers  on  ecclesias- 
tical history  assign  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and,  perhaps,  sixth 
centuries  of  our  era  as  the  temporal  limits  of  church- fatherism,  de- 
signating the  so-called  uninspired  teachers  of  the  first  century  apos- 
tolical fathers , and  the  numerous  more  or  less  orthodox  theological 
authors  up  to  well  nigh  the  age  of  the  Reformation  scholastics . And, 

' perhaps,  not  without  some  good  reasons;  for,  the  Christian  writers 
prior  to  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  thought  originally  or  argued  eruditely  on  the  dogmatical  or 
ethical  elements  of  Christianism,  and  prior  to  the  sixth  century  the 
foundation  may  be  said  to  have  been  decisively  laid  for  the  entire 
significant  structure  of  the  Church  in  the  direction  of  doctrines,  rites, 
laws,  and  social  influences,  so  that  the  gleanings  left  on  this  field 
for  the  authors  in  the  middle  ages  were  more  or  less  accidental  and 
incidental,  formal  and  external,  until  the  new  reformatorial  epoch 
burst  forth  with  its  dissolving  forces,  renovating  appliances,  and  re- 
organizing endeavors.  Thence,  the  extension  of  church-fatherism  to 
the  tenth  century  (e.  g.  the  catholic  Port-Royalist  Pascal  in  his  al- 
ready quoted  Provincial  Letters  styles  Bernhard  of  Clairvaux  „the 
last  of  the  Fathers*,  and  the  episcopalian  minister,  J.  S.  Howson, 
in  his  pretty  and  instructive  recent  lecture  on  the  History  of  the 
Mediterranean,  adopts  and  repeats  this  dictum)  seems  to  me  not 
much  more  warranted  than  the  imaginative  evangelical  F.  W.  Krum- 
xnacher's  (vide  his  funeral  sermon  on  Prof.  Neander)  styling  this 
eminent  theologian  „the  latest  (bet  Jungfle)  of  the  churchfathers.* 
We  shall,  therefore,  leave  the  boundary-line  above  alluded  to,  and 
confine  what  we  have  to  bring  forward  in  the  next  two  §§  to  those 
Christian  writers  who  flourished  from  the  2nd  to  the  6th  century. 

That  these  same  writers,  now,  as  far  as  they  remained  and 
moved  within  the  pale  of  the  so-called  church  catholic,  attained  to 
an  almost  undisputed  authority  among  the  early  Christians,  is  not 
unnatural;  for,  they  were  pretty  nearly  one  and  all  Bishops,  L e. 
leaders  and  rulers  of  such  communities  as,  being  themselves  inca- 
pable of  independent  investigation  and  self-guidance,  had  little  else 
left  unto  them  except  to  believe  and  to  obey ; for  which  same  reason 
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the  downright  orthodox  catholic  even  of  the  present  day  has  inhe- 
rited an  extraordinary  measure  of  reverence  for  them,  and  regards 
their  convictions  and  utterances  as  possessing  something  very  like 
authoritatively  binding  dogmatic  significance.  The  cry  „hear  the 
church*  means  for  him  scarcely  more  or  less  than:  listen  to  the 
church-fathers!  — But,  to  the  clear-sighted  and  stout-hearted  Pro- 
testant who  rightly  comprehends  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  ever- 
lasting liberty  of  ever -renewed  Protest  which  constitutes  his  birth- 
right, and  who  is,  whether  priest  or  layman,  conscious  of  his  ability 
himself  to  judge  of  doctrine  and  duty  as  well  as  any  far-back  Doc- 
tor of  the  Church,  nay,  often  much  better,  the  Fathers  can  appear 
one  and  all  only  as  so  many  early  Christian  teachers  and  writers  in 
whose  opinions  and  testimonies  no  essentially  distinctive  character 
whatsoever  is  inherent,  but  to  which,  rather,  only  a peculiar  literary 
and  historical  value  attaches.  — I am,  of  course,  aware  that,  since 
the  year  1833,  there  has  arisen  among  ourselves  a third  party,  a sort 
of  nondescript  mongrel , born  of  united  Protestantism  and  Catholi- 
cism, and  variously  styled  Tractarianism , Puseyism,  Anglo-Catholi- 
cism,  &c.,  but  numbering  among  its  captains  many  most  learned, 
gifted,  noble,  and  godly  men  „ whose  very  shoes*  a great  number 
of  those  are  „not  worthy  to  bear*  who,  clergy  of  the  „high  and  dry* 
state-establishment,  do  not  in  the  least  care  to  know  what  they  be- 
lieve, and  in  sober  reality  believe  nothing  at  all,  except  that  it  is  a 
very  respectable,  comfortable  and  profitable  thing  to  be  a Reverend 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Anglican  church.  As  far  as  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  looking  into  that  party’s  writings,  they  would  fain 
consider  the  views  and  decisions  of  the  patres  ecclesiae  as  deserving 
of  an  exceptionally  exceeding  measure  of  attention  and  veneration, 
though  they  may  not  regard  them  as  altogether  infallible . Well, 
these  Anglo-Catholic  countrymen  of  ours  in  this  our  19th  century 
with  their  „ Tracts  for  the  Times*  which  are,  as  I take  it,  most 
unseasonable  and  ominous  „signs  of  the  times*,  may  remind  us, 
only  in  the  reversed  manner,  of  another  strange  and  transient  phe- 
nomenon of  our  days,  a Reforming  Pope  on  the  Throne  of  St.  Pe- 
ter at  Rome.  For  a brief  while  simple-minded,  credulous  people 
gazed,  lost  in  amazement  and  admiration,  on  well-meaning,  short- 
sighted Pio  Nono,  and  seemed,  foolishly  enough,  to  be  sorely  dis- 
appointed and  disgusted,  when  they  ere  long  discovered  — what 
they  ought  to  have  at  once  foreknown,  viz.  that  a Pope  and  a Re- 
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former  cannot  be  united  in  the  same  person  , that  Popery  is  past 
reforming,  is  a negation  of  all  real  reform,  so  that  there  was  no 
cause  at  all  for  wonderment,  when  the  Ninth  Pius  by  and  by  could 
no  longer  help  himself,  but,  having  got  entangled  in  self-made  meshes, 
was  extremely  glad  to  avail  himself  of  aught  strong  and  sharp  enough, 
e.  g.  even  French  Republican  bayonets,  to  cut  the  said  meshes  asun- 
der, and  set  him  once  more  at  liberty,  and  pitchfork  him  back  again 
into  unreformed  quintessential  Papacy.  Similarly,  if  I do  not  err, 
Protestantism  and  Popery  cannot  be  wedded  into  Puseyism.  It  is 
a spiritual  mesalliance,  hateful  unto  God  and  ridiculous  to  men,  an 
unnatural,  incestuous  union,  a mere  vain  attempt,  disguise  it  as  we 
may,  on  the  part  of  priesthood  to  snatch  up  again  the  obsolete  reins 
of  decisive  power  which  had  only  gradually,  but  most  justly,  dropped, 
or  been  wrenched,  out  of  their  hands.  Whither  honest  consistency 
leads,  the  path  of  the  illustrious  antagonist  to  the  notorious  Achilli 
has  shown  to  all  intelligent  men;  whither  unscrupulous,  self- 
seeking  sacerdotal  dalliance  leads,  the  discerning  Englishman  may 
learn  from  what  stands  revealed  concerning  a Right  Reverend  cham- 
pion of  the  party.  *)  — „ Tracts  for  the  Times?*  Truer  would  the 
title  have  been:  Tracts  against  the  Times:  a clog  upon  the  wing 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  age,  a drag  upon  the  wheel  of  the  car  of  our 
national  progress  towards  liberty,  light,  and  strength,  trashy  and 
absurd  controversies  about  e.  g.  „prevenient  grace*,  which  has  been 
wittily  denominated  also  „prevenient  moonshine* } and  „ white  sur- 
plices or  black  gowns*,  on  the  respective  merits  of  which  tailors 
and  dyers  might  be  safely  left  to  adjudicate,  and  numerous  equally 
subtle  or  equally  puerile  questions  concerning  which  Cyprian  or 
Athanasius,  Hieronymus  or  Augustinus  had  imagined  and  decreed 
this  or  that  as  „dogma  and  rite  of  the  Church.*  — Better  it  were, 
I ween,  if  we  pondered  those  gently  stern  words  which  were 
uttered  of  old:  „let  the  dead  bury  their  dead;  follow  thou  Me;* 
and  the  spirit,  if  not  the  voice  of  the  founder  of  our  faith  still  speaks 
thus  to  us,  and  bids  us  attempt  and  endeavor  to  solve  more  difficult 
problems,  to  settle  more  significant  questions,  to  serve  more  impor- 
tant causes. 

Yet,  in  one  respect,  Puseyism  has  already  done  an  essential  ser- 

*)  Vide  Edinburgh  Review  for  1850,  article:  Bishop  PhilpotU;  and  more 
especially  the  author’s  (J.  W.  Conybeare)  most  convincing  and  convicting 
Rejoinder  to  his  Bishop’s  most  evasive  and  equivocal  Reply. 
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vice  to  our  theological  literature.  Far  too  long  and  far  too  much, 
if  I mistake  not,  had  the  clerical  public  of  England,  and,  perhaps, 
also  of  other  Protestant  countries,  superciliously  neglected  and  ig- 
nored those  interesting  and  instructive  writings  which  had  been  penned 
by  „the  Giants  in  those  days."  This  fact  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  evil  fruits  of  antagonism  to  Catholicism.  If  the  Romish  church 
had  gone,  and  still  go,  immeasureably  too  far  in  viewing  and  using 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  as  sacred  writ,  our  polemic  zeal  had, 
on  the  contrary,  manifestly  induced  us  to  assign  unto  them  too  low 
a place  in  our  theological  studies,  and  to  consign  them  almost  to 
oblivion.  Which  prejudice,  extremely  prejudicial  to  a thorough  in- 
sight into  the  historical  development  of  Christian  thought,  feeling, 
life,  literature,  Puseyism  has  largely  contributed  towards  removing, 
by  placing  the  works  of  the  Fathers  in  cheap  and  portable  editions 
and  even  careful  versions  upon  our  library  shelves,  and  by  all  but 
compelling  the  more  educated  among  us  to  bestow  some  portion  of 
our  leisure  upon  the  perusal  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  an- 
cient tomes,  lest  we  should  feel  compelled  to  keep  our  lips  closed, 
when  in  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  the  conversions  and  perversions 
of  out  cotemporaries  are  communicated  and  commented  on.  But, 
unless  I err,  the  greater  benefit  thus  conferred  still  remains  behind, 
and  will  in  due  season  come  forth.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  in  no 
wise  surprising  to  me  that  the  opinions  and  exertions  of  the  Pusey- 
ites  should  have  hitherto  made  so  much  noise  and  gained  so  much 
applause ; for  the  uneducated  or  imperfectly  educated  multitude  ever 
loves,  admires,  advocates  what  by  dint  of  its  one  sidedness  and  ex- 
travagance carries  along  with  it  the  appearance  of  decision,  and 
leads  on  to  dazzling  results.  Such  moderation  as  naturally  arises 
from  the  all -sided  and  modest  balancing  of  opposite  views  is,  be- 
cause a work  of  deeper  and  more  delicate  inward  life,  the  task  and 
achievement  only  of  the  thoughtful  and  refined.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  my  surprise  would  be  great,  if  a more  persevering  and  sys- 
tematic study  of  patristic  literature  should  not,  the  longer  the  more, 
convince  us  that  its  authors  were  one  and  all  simply  men,  like  any 
and  every  other  set  of  men,  merely  thinking  thoughts  which  had  no 
higher  origin  than  other  men’s  thoughts,  and  writing  writings  which 
cannot  legitimately  claim  any  greater  authority  than  other  men’s 
writings;  that,  if  they  were  mighty  men  in  their  age  and  genera- 
tion, Abbot-Samson-like  realities,  having  a work  to  do,  and  doing 
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it,  having  something  to  say,  and  saying  it,  having  a mission  to  per- 
form, and  going  ahead  in  it  and  accomplishing  it,  the  one  was  fre- 
quently at  issue  with  the  other,  the  one  not  Infrequently  contradicted 
himself  at  different  periods  of  his  life , exchanged  one  opinion  for 
another,  passed  over  from  sect  to  sect  and  party  to  party,  like  any 
other  class  of  enthusiastic  or  speculative,  erring  or  wayward  mor- 
tals ; and  — what  is  much  more  important  still  — that  much  of  what 
we  are , now  in  the  habit  of  popularly  believing,  representing,  accept- 
ing as  the  unanimous  voice  of  orthodoxy  touching  e.  g.  the  Trinity, 
Original  Sin,  the  Atonement,  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  the  Ca- 
non, &c.  was  anything  but  the  uniform  teaching  of  the  'prominent 
literary  organs  of  the  Christian  church  during  even  the  three,  let 
alone  the  six,  earliest  centuries  of  our  era.  Puseyism  cannot  level 
a deadlier  blow,  not  only  at  its  own  specific  dreamings  about  a pri- 
mitive unity  and  genuineness  of  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline, 
about  a spirit  revealing  itself  in  the  primitive  church  as  a universal 
tradition  and  valid  as  norm  of  faith  for  the  exposition  of  Holy  Writ 
unto  all  later  ages,  but  likewise  at  two  thirds  of  what  constitutes 
our  State  established  and  State-favored  orthodox  divinity  in  general, 
than  by  enabling  and  inducing  the  British  public  at  large,  the  laity 
in  particular,  to  read  for  itself,  whether  in  translations  or  in  the 
original,  the  chief  documents  of  patristic  literature,  and  thus  to  dis- 
cover for  itself  how  exceedingly  various  and  conflicting,  confused 
and  superstitious  much  of  that  is  which  some  hare-brained  and  self- 
complacent  curate  would  fain,  from  the  scanty  and  scrappy  stores 
of  his  second-hand  reading,  deal  and  dole  out  to  his  audience  as 
the  Theology  of  the  Fathers,  as  the  ante-Nicaean  credo  of  the  Church 

Apostolic,  or  the  post-Nicaean  votum  of  the  Church  Catholic. 

But,  the  reader  will  think,  and  I cannot  but  agree  with  him,  it 
is  highest  time  that  we  should  approach  our  special  topic,  and  state 
what  the  leading  church  - fathers  thought  and  taught  about  suicide, 
which  theme  one  circumstance  may  be  said  to  have  forced  upon 
their  'consideration  as  something  absolutely  necessary,  viz.  their  apo - 
logism  for  Christianity.  In  other  words : the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Pagans  reproached  the  early  Christians  with  suicidal  predilections 
and  principles,  that  actual  suicide  really  did  occasionally  occur  among 
the  early  Christians,  and  that,  finally,  Christian  martyrdom  itself  oft- 
times  in  such  wise  intertwined  itself  with  voluntary  death  that  the 
former  was  confounded  with  the  latter,  and,  indeed,  not  only  by  the 
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persecuting  pagans,  but  also  by  the  persecuted  Christians  themselves, 
could  not  fail  to  compel  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  to  assign  what 
they  took  to  be  the  mind  of  the  N.  T.  as  well  as  to  enunciate 
their  own  individual  sentiments  regarding  this  subject,  and,  indeed, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  and  rebuking  the  Heathen, 
but  also  for  that  of  guiding  and  correcting  the  judgment  of  the 
Christians  themselves,  on  so  important  and  intricate  a matter.  A 
second  circumstance,  too,  may  be  said  to  have  suggested  the  said 
question  to  them  as  seasonable  and  advisable,  viz.  their  antagonism 
to  Heathendom.  In  other  words:  the  commission  of  suicide  had 
enacted  so  brilliant  a part  in  the  national  life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans,  and  the  discussion  about  suicide  had  assumed  so  contro- 
versial a character  in  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy,  that  the  literary 
wardens  and  appointed  expositors  of  early  Christianism  could  scarcely 
avoid  laying  bare  the  position  of  their  own  religious  tenets  to  this 
theme. 

§.  69.  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  REAL  SUICIDE  AMONG  TOE  CHRIS- 
TIANS IN  THE  AGE  OF  CHURCH-FATHER  ISM. 

Ere  we  proceed  to  collect  and  discuss  the  verdicts  of  the  church- 
fathers  on  actual  suicide,  we  will  simply  place  together  such  accounts 
of  facts  as  are  to  be  found  in  their  own  writings.  Such  as  may  be 
met  with  elsewhere,  we  shall  for  the  present  leave  unheeded,  since 
we  desire,  not  a multiplicity  of  anecdota,  but  rather  only  a brief 
historical  survey  of  actuating  motives,  the  existence  of  which  can 
be  proved  by  actions  which  had  resulted  therefrom. 

Eusebius  informs  us  that  the  fear  of  apostasy  had  become  in  his 
time  unto  sundry  Christians  a motive  for  suicide.1)  At  Antioch, 
during  the  rule  of  Maxentius,  certain  Christians,  determined  to  avoid 
being  put  to  the  test  of  sacrificing  to  the  Emperor  or  to  the  Gods, 
lest  they  might,  in  the  moment  of  trial,  prove  too  weak  to  resist 
the  temptation  and  to  endure  the  tortures  awaiting  them,  hurled 
themselves  headlong  from  the  house-tops:  <ov  ttvi;  ttjv  rceipav  ^pei- 
yovrec,  rcplv  &X mat  xal  e!<;  xeipetz  tu>v  IntpouXtov  IXMv,  Svcofiev  66 
5^Xd>v  Sojiaiwv  eaotooc  xaiexp^pviaav , tov  fiavatov  Spncqixa  dips- 
vot  Trj;  T(uv  8uaae(3d)V  poxth/pias*  The  tov  Oavarov  apnerfpet  Ospsvot 


*)  H.  E.  lib.  VUI,  c.  12;  cf.  also  the  case  of  Apollonia,  ibid.  VI,  41. 
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Crusl  translates  simply  by  ^considering  death  an  advantage**,  and 
this  is,  doubtless,  the  general  sense ; „mortem  prae  malitia  impiorum 
aliquid  esse  rati  quod  Ipsis  sit  rapiendum,  quo  ipsis  sit  potiendam, 
i.  e.  bonum  aliquid  et  commodum,  as  Heinichen  annotates  thereon 
in  his  edition  of  our  work.  Indeed,  I have  drawn  the  reader’s  at- 
tention to  this  phrase  mainly  on  account  of  the  similar  idiom  which 
Paul  makes  use  of  (Phil.  II,  6)  in  reference  to  Jesus:  otix  dtp?: ay- 
pov  ^*p§oaio,  thought  it  not  robbery**,  and  a pretty  complete  enume- 
ration of  the  many  and  varied  explanations  of  which  Rheinwald2) 
has  not  failed  to  give  in  his  exact  work  on  this  epistle. 

From  the  same  ancient  ecclesiastical  historian  we  learn  further 
that  in  his  day  the  fear  of  the  loss  of  virgin  purity  or  matronly 
chastity  had  become  unto  sundry  Christian  women  a motive  for  sui- 
cide. j)  When  speaking  of  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Maximinian, 
he  relates  what  follows.  „A  certain  holy  and  admirable  female,  ad- 
mirable for  her  virtue,  and  illustrious  above  all  at  Antioch  for  her 
wealthy  family  and  reputation,  had  educated  her  two  daughters,  now 
in  the  bloom  of  life,  noted  for  their  beauty,  in  the  principles  of  pie- 
ty. As  they  had  excited  great  envy  among  many,  every  measure 
was  tried  to  trace  them  to  their  concealment;  and  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  they  were  abroad,  they  were,  with  a deep-laid  scheme, 
called  to  Antioch.  They  were  now  caught  in  the  toils  of  the  sol- 
diery. The  mother,  being  at  a loss  for  herself  and  daughters,  know- 
ing what  dreadful  outrages  they  would  suffer  from  the  men,  repre- 
sented their  situation  to  them,  and,  above  all,  the  threatened  viola- 
tion of  their  chastity,  an  evil  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  other, 
to  which  neither  she  nor  they  should  even  listen  for  a moment;  at 
the  same  time  declaring,  that  to  surrender  their  souls  to  the  slavery 
of  demons  was  worse  than  death  and  destruction . From  all  these, 
she  suggested,  there  was  only  one  way  to  be  delivered,  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  aid  of  Christ  (tj  §tiI  tov  Kupiov  xaxoKpoyij).  After  this, 
all  agreeing  to  the  same  thing,  and  having  requested  the  guards  a 
little  time  to  retire  on  the  way,  they  decently  adjusted  their  gar- 
ments, and  cast  themselves  into  the  flowing  river.  These,  then, 
thus  destroyed  themselves.**  The  same  writer,  in  that  other  work 
of  his  mentioned  in  the  foot-note,  when  speaking  of  Maxentius  at 
Rome,  relates  thus.  „Now  a certain  woman,  wife  of  one  of  the  se- 

*)  lb.  and  Const,  vita,  lib.  I,  c.  34.  a)  dommentar,  1827,  pp.' 117— 121. 
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nators  who  held  the  authority  of  the  Prefect  of  the  city  (i.  e.  Rome), 
when  she  understood  that  those  who  ministered  to  the  tyrant’s 
lusts  were  standing  before  her  house  — she  was  a Christian  — , 
and  knew  that  her  husband  through  fear  had  bidden  them  take  her 
and  lead  her  away,  begged  a short  space  of  time  for  arraying  her- 
self in  her  usual  dress,  and  entered  her  chamber.  There,  being  left 
alone,  she  sheathed  a sword  in  her  own  breast,  and  immediately 
expired,  leaving  indeed  her  dead  body  to  her  conductors,  but  declar- 
ing to  all  mankind,  both  to  present  and  future  generations,  by  an 
act  which  spoke  louder  than  any  words , that  the  chastity  for  which 
Christians  are  famed  is  alone  invincible  and  not  to  be  destroyed . 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  this  woman.* 

The  gifted,  refined,  philosophically  and  poetically,  but  alas  1 like- 
wise monastically,  inclined  churchfather,  Gregory  of  Nazianz  (f  391), 
distinctly  mentions  to  us  the  fact  that  in  that  same  fourth  century 
of  our  era,  certain  Monks  killed  themselves,  not  only  slowly  and 
indirectly  by  an  ascetic  and  agonistic  life  — which  thing  the  reader, 
if  at  all  conversant  with  the  history  of  early  Monkism  would  of  his 
own  accord  take  for  granted  as  a self-understood  circumstance  — , 
but  really  and  literally,  in  order  to  escape  from  sin ; and  I cannot 
do  better  than  let  good  old  Johann  Matthias  Schrockh  recount  this 
matter  for  us,  albeit  his  analysis  is  perhaps  somewhat  needlessly  mi- 
nute. *)  „His  sentiments  on  this  already  at  that  period  so  univer- 
sally admired  species  of  piety  are  manifest  also  in  another  poem, 
wherein  he  recommends  the  monks  of  the  parish  of  Nazianz  to  Hel- 
lenius,  a toll-official,  and  his  friend,  for  liberation  from  all  taxes.2) 
These  servants  of  God  and  bearers  of  Christ,  he  says,  no  longer 
concern  themselves  about  earthly  matters,  but  by  day  and  by  night 
sing  hymns  in  honor  of  their  King.  They  possess  none  of  those  pe- 
rishable goods  which  the  Prince  of  the  World  bestows  sometimes 
on  one,  sometimes  on  another,  person,  for  the  purpose  of  insnaring 
them.  Their  highest  wealth  is  the  hope  of  such  goods  as  can  never 
be  lost.  They  flee  from  matrimony,  cities  and  men;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  apply  themselves  to  a hidden  life  in  Christ.  Some  of  them 
dwell  in  clefts  and  caverns ; they  seek  for  repose,  this  friend  of  hea- 
venly wisdom;  Others  load  themselves  with  chains,  in  order  to 


0 St ti<$enflff<$(<$te,  Leipzig  edit,  of  1782,  VIII,  pp.  261-263. 

3)  The  said  admonitory  effusion  (carmen  47:  ad  Hellenium  pro  Monachis) 
stands  in  the  Latin  version  of  his  Opera,  Antwerp  1612,  T.  U,  pp.  64-56. 
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quench  the  evil  in  themselves.  Many  enclose  themselves,  like  wild 
beasts,  in  small  huts,  where  they  never  see  a human  being.  There 
are  persons  among  them  who  fast  twenty  days  consecutively;  others 
still  who  maintain  an  unceasing  silence,  and  sing  even  the  praise 
of  God  only  with  their  hearts.  One  of  them  abode  for  entire  years 
at  church,  and,  what  is  almost  incredible,  did  not  allow  himself  dur- 
ing the  said  time  to  be  overcome  by  sleep.  To  another  a raven 
brought  a part  of  its  (or  his)  food.  Another,  again,  repaired  to 
that  mountain  from  which  Christ  ascended  into  Heaven:  and  there 
he  stood  immoveable  amid  winds,  snow  and  frost;  he  occupied 
himself  with  sublime  contemplations  only,  until  he  was  conveyed 
half-dead  into  a cell  built  for  him.  Gregory  even  confesses  that  he 
cannot  narrate  without  horror  that  some  of  these  monks  despatch 
themselves  by  hunger } or , with  a rope,  or,  by  hurling  themselves  into 
abysses,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  sin.  He  implores  Christ 
to  pardon  them  this  unreasonable  zeal.  But,  the  praise  which  be 
lavishes  upon  these  people  in  general  — thus  our  German  historian 
concludes  his  abstract  — who  yet  often  enough  destroyed  their  bo* 
dies  by  cruel  penances  perceptibly,  although  slowly , is  just  as  in- 
considerate.* — It  is,  of  course,  only  that  portion  of  this  narrative 
I have  put  in  italics  which  now  interests  us ; and,  since  I shall  not 
revert  to  this  churchfather  in  the  sequel,  I will  here  append  in  the 
Latin  version  those  few  lines  in  the  said  didactic  poem  which  bear 
upon  the  said  portion. 

„An  Christi  causa  pulchrum  est  accersere  mortem? 

(Occultis  verbis  verba  cruenta  trahens). 

Si  genus  hoc  mortis  non  prudens  ilie  probarit, 

Turn  multas  mortes,  inquiet,  isti  obeunt. 

Pars  sibi  namqne  manu  vitam  eripit,  et  fama  dura, 

Pars  laqueo,  in  praeceps  pars  scrupulosque  ruit, 
lsti  inquam  veri  testes,  laetique  relinquunt 
Hanc  vitam,  et  vitae  tristia  be! la  nimis. 

Parce  piis  animis,  stolidis  tamen,  optime  Christe.u 


§.  70.  THE  VERDICTS  OF  CHURCHFATHERS. 

These  we  shall  now  place  together  (illustrating  them  by  occa- 
sional comments  as  we  proceed)  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  their  re- 
spective order  of  time,  i.  e.  without  making  any  but  a merely  chro- 
nological distinction;  for,  it  could  serve  no  real  purpose  to  separate 
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between  e.  g.  Greek  and  Latin,  Occidental  andjOriental  writers  and 
teachers,  since  I feel  unable  to  trace  satisfactorily  the  genetic  growth 
of  those  verdicts  which  will  come  before  ns,  and  solicit  discussion. 

I.  Justinus  (f  circa  166). 

This  earliest  of  the  churchfathers  proper  manifestly  entertained 
an  exceeding  reverence  for  martyrdom  which  was,  indeed,  in  his 
time  almost  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  profession  and  con- 
fession of  Christianity ; for,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  two  of  his  three 
principal  works  are  Apologies  for  Christianity  and  the  Christians, 
the  larger  one  being  addressed  about  the  year  140  to  Antoninus 
Pius,  his  sons,  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  and  the  smaller  one 
being  composed  about  the  year  162  in  consequence  of  the  cruel 
procedure  of  a Roman  Proconsul  against  the  Christians  under  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Though , however , we  should  scarcely 
feel  ourselves  justified  in  accusing  him  of  having  exactly  approved 
of  the  exaggerated  zeal  on  the  part  of  those  Christians  who  need- 
lessly offered  themselves  for  condemnation  to  martyr  - death , there 
cannot,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  any  doubt  about  his  having  gone  too 
far  in  both  vindicating  and  eulogizing,  albeit  somewhat  indirectly 
only,  something  very  kindred  to  a sort  of  enthusiastic  and  eager 
desire  for  martyrdom.  I will  content  myself  with  quoting  what 
be  says  e.  g.  when  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  denial  before  a 
Tribunal : *)  „but  we  will  not  render  ourselves  guilty  of  any  lie 
in  this  life ; for,  desirous  (liafiopoovtsc)  of  the  eternal  and  pure  life, 
we  strive  after  a dwelling-place  which  is  promised  unto  us  with 
God  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things,  and  hasten  to  confession 
(orcsoSopsv  hzi  to  ojioXoyeiv),  being  convinced  and  believing**,  &c. 
What  he  here  intimates  as  his  own  opinions  and  sentiments  differs 
considerably  from  that  cautious  ^serpent-wisdom**  and  „bewaring  of 
men**  which  Jesus  himself  enjoined  (Matth.  X,  16,  17),  and  from 
that  wise  warning  which  the  early  congregation  at  Smyrna2)  uttered 
in  reference  to  the  well-known  case  3)  of  the  Phrygian  Quintus*  hav- 
ing disavowed  his  faith,  appalled  by  the  sight  of  the  wild  beasts 
which  were  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  after  he  had  needlessly  pressed 
forward  into  danger  and  incited  his  pagan  judges  by  invectives : Sea 


*)  Apol.  I,  c.  7.  Cf.  Apol.  II,  c.  4 in  fin.,  and  also  in  Apol.  I,  c.  38 
what  he  says  on  a notorious  line  in  Euripides’s  Hippolytos : „the  tongue  swore, 
but  the  soul  not.**  2)  Ecclesiae  Smyrnensis  de  Martyris  S.  Polycarpi  epistola 

circularis,  c.  4.  8)  Vide  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  IV,  15. 
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tooto  o5v,  &8eXcpot?  oux  ixaivoopev  to!>c  7rpo8t8ovxa<;  laoxouc*  IksiM) 
oux  oStcoc  8t8aoxst  to  eooqnfeXiov.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  can 
scarcely  be  construed  into  an  approving  subscription  to  e.  g.  that 
eagerness  of  bis  for  martyrdom,  that  request  of  bis  that  nobody 
should  intercede  for  him,  that  resolve  of  his  to  entice  and  irritate 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  Amphitheatre  to  do  their  work  effectually 
and  expeditiously  which  the  earlier  martyr-bishop  Ignatius  pats  forth 
in  two  of  his  epistles.  *) 

But,  at  all  events,  we  can  be  quite  positive  that  the  perpetra- 
tion of  actual  suicide  on  the  part  of  Christians  appeared  to  Justin  a 
thing  too  monstrously  anomalous  and  absurd  either  to  become  ge- 
neral, or  to  be  defendable,  because,  if  they  were  to  murder  them- 
selves, they  would  be  doing  what  lay  in  their  power  to  frustrate 
the  designs  of  God  in  the  world,  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  spread  of  the  divine  doctrine.  O&x  efxij  tov 
x6opov  rarcon]x£vai  tov  8e6v  8s8t8a7pe8a,  aXX’  ^ 8ia  to  dvOpcuicetov 
y£vo<r  xatPetv  te  xotc  xa  rcpooovra  auTcp  pipoopivotc  icpoSqnjpev,  titnapi- 
oxeo&ai  Sk  xot<;  xa  <paOXa  iaxaCopIvot;  73  Xoym  rjpyu).  Et  o5v  icav- 
T8C  laoxobc  <pove6oopev,  too  jitj  yewrj&Tjvat  xiva  xat  pa^teod^vat  etc 
x3t  fieia  StSaypara,  rj  xat  pi)  elvat  to  &v6p(i>xetov  ^evoc,  Soov  k<f  ijpcv, 
airtoi  So8ps6a,  Ivavrtov  vq  too  Oeoo  pouXp  xat  aoxot  xoioovte;  , ia* 
tooto  7rpa$ajp£v. 

With  these  words2)  he  forcibly  meets  and  indignantly  repels  that 
insinuation  or  proposition  which  I have  already  mentioned  in  §.  66, 
and  which  was  kindred  to  the  reproach  or  incitation  of  yon  Procon- 
sul’s in  Asia  Minor  who,  having  commenced,  under  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  to  persecute  the  Christians,  but,  finding  that  all  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  town  appeared  before  his  Tribunal,  was 
astounded  by  their  number,  and  with  praiseworthy  humaneness  con- 
demned only  some  few  to  death,  declining  the  invidious  and  fruit- 
less task  of  shedding  larger  streams  of  blood : an  occurrence  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  Tertullian  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  Procon- 
sul Scapula  when  the  latter’s  persecution  of  the  Christians,  pre- 
sumptively at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  seemed 
to  call  for  an  apologetic  and  exhortatory  work  from  the  pen  of  the 


*)  Ad  Trallianos,  c.  4,  and  ad  Romanos,  c 5 and  c.  8.  Vide  alto  the 
account  of  his  defying  mien  before  tho  Emperor  Trajan,  in  the  Patres  Apoa 
tolici,  edid.  Jacobson,  vol.  II,  p.  551  sqq.  s)  Apol.  II,  c.  4.  Opera,  edid* 
Otto,  vol.  I,  p.  178. 
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former.  And  those  words  embody  a rationication,  most  general  though 
it  be,  quite  worthy  of  „the  philosopher*  Justinus,  whereas  in  the 
previously  quoted  passages  „the  martyr*  Justinus  (for,  as  we  know, 
both  of  these  cognomina  posterity  has  agreed  to  confer  upon  our 
churchfather)  might  be  said  to  speak.  It  is  true,  they  are  uttered 
with  especial  reference  to  the  Christians  only  and  merely  affirm 
their  killing  themselves  solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  of  the 
world,  to  be  culpable  suicide;  but,  it  would,  I think,  argue  extreme 
narrow-mindedness,  were  we  unwilling  to  discover  in  them  simple 
and  certain  first  principles  which  apply  to  all  men  as  such,  if  not 
in  the  same  manner,  yet  in  an  essential  measure.  We,  therefore, 
deem  ourselves  justified  in  inferring  from  them  that  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian teachers  already  evidently  understood  Christianity  to  condemn 
suicide,  and  in  this  respect  not  only  to  co  -operate  with  that  change 
which  had  come  over  much  of  the  moral  philosophy  of  classical 
paganism,  in  a great  measure  through  the  instrumentality  of  more 
or  less  cotemporary  New  Platonism,  but  also  to  reduce  anti-suici- 
dism  to  a clear  and  plain  practical  precept,  by  stripping  it  of  my- 
thical vagaries  and  mystical  reveries.  When,  however,  Justinus  spe- 
cifies (Apol.  II,  c.  11 — 13)  the  zeal  for  martyrdom  evinced  by  the 
primitive  Christians  as  a primary  influence  in  converting  him  from 
his  earlier  delight  in  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  puts  it  forward  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  Christianism’s  divine  origin,  and 
triumphantly  exclaims  that  for  Pagan  Greek  philosophy  nobody  had 
willingly  and  voluntarily  died,  inasmuch  as  all  merely  sensual,  in- 
temperate, impious  persons  would  shrink  from  martyr-death,  we  must, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  dissent  from  him,  since  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  upon  which  he  lays  so  much  stress  to  be 
necessarily  a proof  of  either  the  objective  verity  of  a creed  or  of 
the  spiritual-mindedness  of  its  professors. 

Not  of  the  celestial  nature  of  the  cause.  For,  might  not  almost 
every  religion,  howsoever  false  and  low,  nay,  almost  every  political 
creed,  howsoever  fantastic  and  pernicious,  and  almost  every  social 
endeavor,  howsoever  chimerical  and  outrageous,  if  resisted  and  per- 
secuted, exclaim:  „bebold!  a cloud  of  witnesses*,  boast  of  its  cohort 
of  martyrs?  Then , namely,  convictions  are  inflamed  into  passions, 
and,  though  the  latter  should  not  exactly  rise  unto  actual  avidity 
for  death,  and  provocation  of  death,  we  generally  find  that,  at  all 
events,  a death-charged  decree  is  encountered  by  a death-ready  con- 
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fession,  by  the  feverish  will -strength  of  determined  self-devotion. 
Thence,  as  we  said,  the  mere  numbers  and  sufferings  of  Martyrs 
cannot  well  be  looked  upon  as  in  and  by  themselves  proof  sufficient 
of  the  divine  nature  of  a cause.  Were  not,  for  instance,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Christian  church  itself  the  heresies  of  Montanos, 
Marcion,  and  the  Donatists  renowned  for  their  numerous  martyrs? 
Or,  in  later  ages  and  our  own  times,  to  be  silent  about  metaphy- 
sical caprices,  ethical  phrensies,  socialistic  politics,  trivial  or  flippant, 
Muhammadanism,  Popery,  Anabaptism,  Mormonism,  each  in  its  own 
peculiar  fashion?  Just  and  true,  therefore,  in  this  respect  is  what 
e.  g.  Voltaire  says  in  the  5th  canto  of  his  Henriade: 

„Le  fanatiquc  aveuglo,  et  le  chr&ien  sincere, 

Ont  portd  trop  souvent  le  xn6me  caract&re; 

11s  ont  m6me  courage,  its  ont  memes  desirs. 

Le  crime  a ses  h tiros,  Verreur  a ses  martyrs  “ 

Nor  yet  of  the  personal  holiness  of  the  victim.  For,  have  not 
sensual  excitement,  inflexible  obstinacy,  to  which  matters  everybody’s 
own  heart  may  with  its  individual  experiences  readily  bear  testi- 
mony, and,  additionally,  a certain  sort  of  selfish  speculation  and  cal- 
culation, on  which  last  matter  we  will  for  one  moment  dwell,  qua- 
lities and  motives  that  are  sometimes  the  very  opposites  of  genuine 
personal  holiness,  but  too  often  accompanied  and  evoked  martyrdom 
in  the  lap  of  Christianity,  and  more  especially  during  the  first  few 
centuries  of  our  era?  When  we,  for  instance,  find  Hennas  visioo- 
arily  assigning  to  the  martyrs  indiscriminately  a place  on  the  ele- 
venth paradisiacal  mountain,  the  twelfth  being  the  highest  seat  of 
honor;  or,  Cyprian  unholily  suggesting  that  God  would  avenge  the 
martyrs  upon  their  persecutors  in  this  world  or  in  that  to  come; 
or,  Tertullian  foolishly  teaching  that  by  martyrdom  all  such  stains 
as  had  been  contracted  since  baptism,  would  he  cleansed  away ; or, 
Origenes  madly  dreaming  that  martyrdom  was  also  a means  to  effect 
forgiveness  for  others,  inasmuch  as  the  martyrs  assist  those  who 
pray,  and  procure  unto  them  the* remission  of  sins;  or,  Ambrosias 
enthusiastically  proposing  that  worship  should  be  celebrated  by  night 
in  the  churches  of  the  martyrs,  and  candles  lighted  over  their  graves : 
or,  finally,  Chrysostomos  credulously  believing  that  the  departed  mar- 
tyrs and  their  relics  could  and  did  work  miracles  on  earth ; — who 
is  not  reminded  of  the  semi-spiritual  and  semi-carnal  cupidities  and 
vanities  of  this  poor,  frail  human  heart  of  ours,  or,  who  would  ex- 
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Rctly  shrink  from  remembering  that  also  Muhammadanism  easily  in- 
duced its  warrior-hosts  to  sink  willingly  martyred  beside  its  crescent- 
banner  by  proclaiming  that  the  spirits  of  martyrs  would  be  lodged 
in  the  crops  of  green  birds  who  shall  taste  of  the  fruits,  and  drink 
of  the  waters,  of  paradise? 

II.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (f  220). 

This  learned  and  moderate,  though  also  occasionally,  as  it  lay 
in  the  nature  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  somewhat  con- 
fused, churchfather  speaks  in  one  of  bis  three  principal  writings  most 
rationally  and  discreetly  at  considerable  length  of  (the  perfecting 
power  of)  martyrdom  in  general;  and,  whilst  so  doing,  he,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  declaration,  having  reserved  this  topic  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  more  advanced,  enters  upon  sundry  fixations  and 
elucidations  which  are  specially  interesting  and  decisive  in  regard 
to  our  specific  enquiry.  I allude  to  the  fourth  book  of  his  Stro- 
mata,1) i.  e.  a series  of  dissertations  or  rather  annotations  in  con- 
nexion with  numerous  quotations  from  both  Pagan  and  Christian  au- 
thors, a very  erudite,  but  likewise,  as  the  title  itself  (Tapestries) 
might  lead  us  to  suppose,  very  motley  and  incoherent,  performance. 

Clemens,  first  of  all,  directs  his  attacks  against  tu>v  atpa- 
Ttxwv  who  had  fallen  into  the  error  of  interpreting  the  word  martyr 
in  too  idealistic  a manner,  of  taking  martyrdom  to  signify  merely 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  adoption  of  the  true  doctrine.  We 
have,  consequently,  here  to  deal  with  an  extreme  directly  opposite 
to  that  of  conceiving  the  said  terra  in  too  realistic  a sense  (vide 
§.  66).  The  somewhat  earlier  (f  209)  churchfather  Irenaeus,  bishop 
of  Lugdunum  in  Gallia,  had  already  with  manifest  astonishment  and 
vehement  indignation  complained  of  the  existence  of  that  former  mis- 
interpretation which  he  charges,  it  would  seem,  more  especially  upon 
the  Basidilians  (vide  Potter’s  notes  on  Clemens,  and  Grabe’s  notes 

pp.  361,  247  in  his  edit,  of  Irenaeus).  „sed  nec  quidem  ne- 

cessarium  esse  dicentibus  tale  martyrium;  esse  enim  martyrium  ve- 
rum  sententiam  eorum*  .....  „Et  quum  haec  ita  se  habeant,  ad  tan- 
tam  temeritatem  progressi  sunt  quidem,  ut  etiam  martyres  spemant 
et  vituperent  eos,  qui  propter  Domini  confessionem  occiduntur,  et 
sustinent  omnia  a Domino  praedictatf,  &c.2)  — The  speculative  pe- 

*)  Opera,  edid.  Potter,  T.  I,  p.  571.  2)  Vide  his  work  contra  omnes  hae- 
reticoa,  lib.  Ill,  18,  5,  and  lib.  IV,  33,  9 in  Irenaei  opera  omnia,  edid.  Stie- 
ren,  voL  I,  pp.  521,  671. 
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collarities  of  Basilides,  a Gnostic  at  Alexandria  in  the  first  half  of 
the  2nd  century,  need  not  here  detain  us,  except  as  far  as  his  dis- 
ciples, although  not  he  himself,1)  derived  from  them,  i.  e.  from  one 
element  in  them,  viz.  Doketism,  or,  the  fabulous  notion  that  Christ 
or  Jesus  himself  was  not  really  crucified,  at  least  in  part  the  duty 
or  right  to  deny  Him  in  every  possible  manner,  to  consider  His 
confessors  servants  of  the  Demiurgos,  the  blood  - witnesses  for  His 
name  deserving  of  contempt,  and  hypocrisy  and  simulation  oppo- 
site to  the  Pagan  persecutions  justifiable  and  prudential.  Whether, 
however,  suchlike  Mysticism  and  Jesuitism  distinguished  the  Basi- 
dilians  specifically  among  the  fifty  and  odd  Gnostic  sects,  1 am 
unable  to  state,  and  shall,  therefore,  gladly  have  recourse  to  Nean- 
der’s  other  noble  monograph  on  „the  genius  of  Tertullian44,  in  which 
he  introduces  to  us  at  considerable  length2)  the  collective  reasons 
which  certain  Gnostics  in  the  age  of  Tertullian  (who  died  in  the 
same  year,  as  Clemens,  and  wrote  a Scorpione  contra  Gnosticos,  i.  e. 
an  antidote  to  the  scorpion-bite  of  the  said  pseudo-teachers)  had  for 
refusing,  and  even  opposing,  bodily  martyrdom,  reasons  which,  we 
might  perhaps  say,  are  a mixture  of  abstrusely  singular  theosophy 
and  carnally  shallow  sensualism.  Their  substance,  however,  is  about 
as  follows.  Even  confession  itself  is  not  needed;  for,  one  must  not 
expose  the  mystery  of  one’s  faith  to  the  uninitiated  multitude : it  is 
folly  and  harm  to  condescend  to  accommodate  one’s  self  to  their 
standing-point,  it  is,  as  it  were,  ^casting  pearls  before  swine.44  Further, 
one  may  keep  one’s  convictions  to  one’s  self,  inward  aspexion  and 
conviction  being  the  essential  thing,  and  external  words  and  usages 
mere  &8td<popa,  which  do  not  in  the  least  condition  or  affect  one’s 
real  thoughts  and  feelings.  Again,  Christ  has  once  for  ever  suffered 
for  us  to  rescue  us  from  death,  so  that  it  is  in  vain  to  give  our- 
selves up  to  death , as  if  He  could  become  thereby  a gainer.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  not  the  perfect,  holy  God  of  the  Gospel  who  desires 
human  sacrifices,  but  only  the  blood-thirsty  Demiurgos  of  the  Old 
Testament  who  did  not  disdain  the  blood  of  even  oxen  and  goats. 

Clemens,  now,  whilst  admitting  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  true  doctrine  to  be  conditiones  sine  quibus  non, 
proceeds  to  demand  something  more,  viz.  exposure  to  dangers  and 


*)  Neander’i  ©tnrtif<$e  (SRtftitftlang  Ux  wntcfmffftt  gttofKftyn  S|ftaa t, 
1818,  pp.  81,  32,  43  ff..  49  ff.,  54,  87,  88,  »)  IfoHflttOlrtw#,  1825,  pp.  137*140. 
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sufferings  for  one’s  confession,  and,  if  need  be,  more  especially  the 
sacrifice  of  one’s  life ; for,  it  is  in  and  by  itself  blessedness  to  suffer 
death  for  the  love  of  God.  And,  verily,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  some  need  at  that  time,  for  we  find  him  himself  writing  in 
this  same  work  (Strom,  lib.  11):  „we  have  daily  before  our  eyes 
large  streams  of  martyr-blood,  we  see  them  (the  Christians)  burnt, 
crucified,  decapitated** ; and  also  Tertullian  writes:  „some  have  been 
tested  as  Christians  by  fire,  others  by  the  sword,  others  by  wild 
beasts;  others  are  hungering  in  prison  for  martyrdom  which  they 
have  already  tasted  by  flagellations  and  racks ; we  ourselves  are  al- 
ready besieged  from  afar**  (vide  Neander,  Antign.,  pp.  14*,  and  140). 
The  former  churchfather,  therefore,  rejects  and  refutes  the  proposi- 
tion — for  it  ran,  according  to  him,  literally  thus  — of  the  said 
„heretics**  that  „the  confession  of  God  by  death  was  nothing  diffe- 
rent from,  or  better  than,  downright  suicide “}  as  one  of  their  very 
heresies,  i.  e.  heterodox  errors,  and  brands  it  as  one  of  their  8si- 
Xtoc  oocptapaia.  He  also  says  of  them  stigmatizingly : &oe{3d>c  ajx a 
xal  8stXdj;  q>iXoCu>o3ot. 

Secondly,  however,  Clemens  notices  and  discusses  likewise  the  case 
of  those  Christians  — there  being,  as  he  admits,  some  such  in  his 
day  — who  denounce  themselves,  and  in  a certain  fashion,  like  the 
Gymnosophists  of  the  Indians  (this  apt  and  true  illustration  belongs 
to  him,  as  we  shall  presently  see),  boast  of  violently  seeking  death; 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  concede  that  the  martyrdom  of  such  as 
purposely,  seek  death  from  hatred  to  the  body  and  to  life  may  be 
justly  identified  with  suicide,  since  the  real  value  of  martyrdom  con- 
sists rather  in  proving  the  ascendency  of  spiritual  over  sensual  na- 
ture, the  liberty  of  the  mind  in  the  midst  of  sufferings,  and  con- 
tempt of  death  from  love  nnto  God,  and  the  genuine  Christians  are 
witnesses  to  divine  truth  in  all  their  actions,  and  they  also  can  arrive 
at  the  true  Life  only  through  the  medium  of  bodily  life.  „But  also 
we  say  that  those  who  seek  death  on  purpose  (Ircwrq&qoavrac  x<p 
ffavaxco)  — for,  there  are  some  not  of  us,  having  only  the  name 
in  common  with  us,  who  endeavor  to  give  themselves  up  (ot  drj 
ao tooc  TtapaSidovrsc  arce6?ooat)  and,  as  miserable  ones,  desire  to  die 
from  hatred  to  the  Demiurgos  — ; but  we  say  that  such  rid  them- 
selves of  life  (ISayeiv  £aozoi>e *)  unmartyrlikely  (dpapTupm;),  and  even 

0 We  have  seen  more  than  once  in  earlier  portions  of  our  Treatise  that 
this  is  the  technical  Stoic  and  Neo-Platonic  expression  for  suicide;  and  1 may 
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though  they  be  publicly  tortured.  For,  they  do  oot  preserve  the 
character  of  genuine  martyrdom  (ou  yap  xov  xapoxxrjpa  ocuCooa  m 
(xaproptoo  too  xtarou) , Inasmuch  as  they  have  not  known  the  veri- 
table God,  but  give  themselves  up  to  a vain  death  (Oavarq>  $3  ia> 
tooc  odtdoaot  xevo),  as  likewise  the  Gymnosophists  of  the  Indian- 
foolishly  throw  themselves  into  the  fire.*  — What  hereupon  follows 
immediately  in  this  same  fourth  book  about  the  harmony  and  ne- 
cessary nexus  between  soul  and  body,  and  bow  the  two  co-operate 
towards  a good  life  which  will  lead  unto  a good  death  also  fai 
echo  of  the  Platonico- Pythagorean  theory),  as  well  as  what  in  a 
later  portion  thereof  Clemens  endeavors  to  prove  to  the  effect  that 
Jesus,  verily,  did  not  suffer  in  consequence  of  God’s  all-arrangin' 
system,  and  that  those  who  are  persecuted  are  not  persecuted  accor- 
ding to  the  will  of  God,  such  things  rather  merely  happening  in  sc 
far  as  God  does  not  prevent  them  Qirj  xroXooavroc  too  0eoo)  — tfo 
reader  must  be  left  to  peruse  and  ponder  for  himself,  since  it  c: 
longer  bears  directly  upon  the  question  which  we  are  now  solely 
investigating. 

That,  however,  Tertullian,  one  of  whose  anti-Gnostic  writings  I 
have  above  alluded  to,  thought  very  differently  from  Clemens  « 
this  latter  point,  more  especially  after  he  had  become  a Montanift 
I need,  perhaps,  scarcely  state ; for,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Mon- 
tanists  as  a body  considered  anything  resembling  flight  from  mar- 
tyrdom absolutely  objectionable.  *)  It  is  true,  there  are  passages  a 
Tertullian’s  writings  which  seem  to  intimate  that,  though  not  to  t# 
be  right,  yet  to  flee  is  still  better ; but,  in  other  passages,  this  sum 
churchfather  unmistakeably  asserts  that  to  flee  is  wrong,  that,  in- 
deed , non-flight  is  the  only  Christian  mode  of  action , inasmuch  * 
that  injunction  of  Jesus’  which  I mentioned  on  §.  62  of  §.  66  pot- 
Bessed  a merely  temporary  and  local  validity.  (The  Gnostics,  a 
the  contrary,  referred  yon  other  injunction  to  a confession  not  t*- 
fore  men,  but  before  the  Aeons !)  And,  indeed,  when  we  find  anu*J 
many  similar  almost  delirium-wrung  exclamations  of  his  snch  wor* 
as  the  following  ones:  „aye,  wish  not  to  die  on  your  beds,  in  > 


here  annotate  that  Clemens  himself  (p.  576)  employs  it  thus  more  specifics 
when  speaking  incidentally  of  certain  Pagan  philosophers  who  eSXoyov 

S’jv  Ttj>  sitoo&GutD  ; >yXu>oouoi  under  certain  circumstances.  *)  Vide  RitucU,  : 
ntflcfung  Ux  aftfotyoftfaen  Sti xty,  1850,  pp.  510-514. 
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bor*  pains,  or  of  effeminate  fever,  but  wish  to  die  as  martyrs  (in 
martyriis) , that  He  may  be  glorified  who  has  suffered  for  youa,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  doubt  his  hearty  dissent,  at  a certain  period  of 
bis  life  at  least,  from  one  portion  of  his  cotemporary’s  just  men- 
tioned strictures.  — Indeed,  since  Tertullian,  as  far  as  a not  ex- 
actly hasty  skimming  of  all  his  writings  enables  me  to  judge,  no- 
where makes  direct  mention  of  the  question  of  suicide  in  either  a 
theoretical  or  a practical  point  of  view,  I should  not  have  intro- 
duced the  above  quotation  at  all,  had  it  not  afforded  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  before  the  reader  a few  comments  thereon  by 
Neander  (Antignost.,  p.  124)  which  are  as  profound  as  they  are 
delicate,  and  which  to  suppress  would  be  doing  violence  to  my  own 
feelings,  and  to  an  object  I would  fain  never  lose  sight  of  also  in 
this  $,  viz.  that  of  pronouncing  humanly  on  would-be  *uper-humau 
spiritualities  of  one  sort  or  another.  „3Ban  ctlennt  ftct  ben  uneoan* 
gcliftfen  ©cfnmrmergeifl  bed  SWontanidmud.  SBetut  gieitf  ctn  djrifill* 
<fed  ©efufl  m fiet  audfprfdjt,  fo  fat  bled  bocf  etne  gang  wrfcfrobenc 
9tt<ftung  genomnten.  3)ad  trine  ©frfftentfum  oetnidjtet  nhft,  fonbctn 
uerllart  ailed  naturlicf  5Renf(f  lid)  e mft  alien  fefnen  ©cfuflcn  unb  @<ftoa* 
d)en.  SDiefe  falftfe  ©<faam  menftflitfet  ©<ft vadje  fcfmetft  meft  na$ 
fioffdjem  obct  adcetfftfem  #od)mutf,  nacf  bem  $o<fmutf  etned  tnbtfcfen 
©anfaf,  aid  nad)  bem  brmntfigcn  unb  garten  ©riftc  bed  Soften  ®ftf* 
flentfumd.  SUd  ob  bet  ©frfji  nicft  au<f  in  bet  ©cftoatfe,  untet  ben 
langfamen  Belben  bed  jtranfenlagetd  burcf  finblicfe  (Stgebung  ©ott  MX* 
fenlitfen,  ton  fefnem  ©tlofct  geugen  fonnte,  bcfio  toaftfaftet,  je  toe? 
nlget  et  fiet  fcincn  elgenen  SBfflen  tfut,  jc  meft  et  fief  tteOeiift  old 
gu  mlrfen  fefnt,  je  fiidet  unb  anfpnufdlofet!  ©o  mlfcft  fid)  lcid)t  in 
ben  (Sifet  einet  fallen  aufgeftfraubten,  bad  cftifillcfe  3^ttgefufl  untet? 
briufenben,  bettiebfamen  grommigfeit  ©tgemoftle , $)ocfmutf  unb  ©ltd* 
left  etn." 

III.  Athanasius  (f.  373). 

The  life  of  this  churchfather , whose  name  has  become  among 
ourselves  principally  and  unenviably  bound  up  with  a Greed  which 
he,  we  are  assured,  did  not  compose,  it  not  having  existed  until 
some  fifty  years  after  his  death , and  in  which  an  early  Christian 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  imagined  himself  seeing  the  production 
of  a ,,drunken  man“  (vide  e.g.  Gibbon’s  Decl.  and  Fall,  ch.  XXXVII, 
note  114,  and  the  references  there  given),  was,  so  to  speak,  an 
almost  continuous  series  of  flights  from  persecutions,  either  the  Arian 
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or  the  Julianic.  Arian  bishops,  however,  having  bitterly  reproached 
him  with  one  of  the  said  flights  of  his,  he  believed  himself  bound 
to  justify  himself  in  reference  to  his  procedure,  and,  therefore,  com- 
posed the  elaborate  ^apologia  de  fuga  sua,  cum  a Syriano  Dace 
persequutionem  pateretur*,  which  performance,  as  Zozomen  tells  us 
(H.  E.  lib.  V,  c.  12),  he  read  publicly  in  the  council  of  Alexandria. 
Its  main  object  was  to  prove  that,  in  keeping  with  sound  argumen- 
tation and  practical  reason  as  well  as  with  the  clear  admonition  and 
express  example  of  Jesus  himself,  it  was  both  a matter  of  duty  and 
of  expediency  to  evade  the  danger  of  death  by  flight,  since  in  ge- 
neral those  who  acted  otherwise  either  committed  (mediate)  suicide, 
or  omitted  to  prevent  others  from  committing  murder,  and  since 
j particularly  teachers  ought  to  preserve  themselves  for  the  benefit  of 
their  congregations . 

First  of  all,  however,  we  will  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the 
few  items  which  here  more  immediately  concern  us.  Athanasius 
declares1)  that  to  offer  one’s  self  to  the  persecutors  dicXmc  is  tan- 
tamount to  killing  onds  self,  to  rendering  one’s  self  guilty  of  one’s 
own  death,  and  to  combatting  against  the  Lord  (xai  &vrwcpa$at  xm 
xoptcp) : on  which  occasion  he  quotes  the  words  of  Jesus  (Matth. 
XIX,  6):  „what  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asun- 
der*, as  if  they  could  by  any  possibility  be  conceived  as  an  argu- 
ment against  suicide.  But,  surely,  the  union  and  the  divorce  of 
husband  and  wife  are  in  no  wise  a very  felicitous  and  striking  ana- 
logon  of  the  union  and  divorce  of  soul  and  body  (vide  $.  65) ; and, 
indeed,  very  many  similar  erroneous  and  capricious  applications  of 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  in  consequence  of  utter  neglect 
of  the  context  and  occasion  in  and  on  which  they  were  uttered, 
may  be  found  in  the  churchfathers : thus,  for  instance,  Tertullian 
on  one  occasion  says  in  so  many  words:  „ Christ  disarmed  all 
soldiers,  when  he  took  from  Peter  the  sword*,  by  way  of  prov- 
ing that  Christians  might  not  perform  military  duty.  Though 
some  of  the  Martyrs,  Athanasius  proceeds,  did  give  themselves  up 
to  their  persecutors,  they,  nevertheless,  did  so  o&x  &cXd>c  (oit  pqrs 
laotobc  dftXcbc  xpooifrov,  tooto  yap  >Jv  laorov  ircoxTsivai  x.  t.  X.),  it 
being  manifest  to  all  who  were  present  at  their  martyr-death  which 
they  suffered  without  repugnance,  that  both  their  xpodojjua  and  their 


f)  Opera,  edit.  Bened.,  1698,  T.  I,  pars  I,  pp.  330,  333,  $$.  17  and  22. 
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rcpooodos  were  a work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (icopa  too  nveujiaroc). 
Here,  however,  our  apologist  would  seem  to  me  to  have  been  slightly 
or  sadly  in  error  concerning  historical  data;  for  suchlike,  as  we 
have  already  seen  in  §.  66  and  shall,  perhaps,  hear  again  in  the 
sequel,  was  sometimes  very  far  from  being  manifest  either  to  the 
official  agents  of  the  persecutions  or  to  the  philosophical  writers  on 
the  persecutions,  among  the  cotemporary  Heathen. 

We  now  return  to  say  a few  words  on  the  general  inhold  of 
the  said  Athanasian  Apology,  as  far  as  flight  from  persecution  is 
concerned.  The  ecclesiastical  historian  Sokrates  has  filled  several 
pages  (H.  E.  lib.  Ill,  c.  8)  of  his  accurate  and  simple  narrative 
with  quotations  from  it,  some  of  which  shall  here  find  a place.  „In 
short,  the  Arians  overlook  the  fact  that  while  they  pretend  to  up- 
braid us  with  fear,  they  are  really  criminating  themselves : for,  if  it 
be  disgraceful  to  flee,  it  is  still  more  so  to  pursue,  since  the  one 
is  only  endeavoring  to  avoid  being  murdered,  while  the  other  is 
seeking  to  commit  the  deed.  But,  Scripture  itself  directs  us  to  flee: 
and  those  who  persecute  unto  death,  in  attempting  to  violate  the 
law,  constrain  us  to  have  recourse  to  flight.  They  should  rather 
therefore  be  ashamed  of  their  persecution  than  reproach  us  for  having 
sought  to  escape  from  it:  let  them  but  cease  to  harass  us,  and  we 
shall  have  no  cause  to  abscond.  Nevertheless,  they  set  no  bounds 
to  their  malevolence,  using  every  art  to  entrap  us,  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  flight  of  the  persecuted  is  the  strongest  condemnation 
of  the  persecutor;  for  no  one  runs  away  from  a mild  and  benefi- 
cent person,  but  from  one  who  is  of  a barbarous  and  cruel  dispo- 
sition. He  then,  after  having  alluded  to  Jacob’s  flight  from  Esau, 
Moses’  from  Pharaoh,  David’s  from  Saul,  Elijah’s  from  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  Paul’s  from  the  governor  of  Damascus,  to  the  0.  T.  Cities 
of  Refuge,  Jesus’  flight  into  Egypt  from  Herod,  iuto  Nazareth  from 
Archelaus,  and  on  sundry  other  occasions,  e.  g.  Matth.  XII,  13  — 15, 
John  XI,  53,  54,  X,  39,  40,  continues  thus.  „There  is  then  a 
rational  and  consistent  cause  for  retreat  and  flight  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  these,  of  which  the  Evangelists  have  afforded  us  pre- 
cedents in  the  conduct  of  our  Saviour  himself  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  saints  have  always  been  justly  influenced  by 
the  same  principle,  since  whatever  is  recorded  of  him  as  a man  is 
applicable  to  mankind  in  general. 

And,  here  we  will  pause  for  one  moment  to  look  around  us  in 
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search  of  what  some  of  the  other  Churchfathers  thought  and  said 
touching  this  same  question. 

Cyprian,  fleeing  from  his  episcopal  see  at  Carthage  during  the 
most  blood-stained  persecution  of  Decius,  thus  taught  his  sentiments 
by  his  own  conduct,  like  Athanasius  himself;  but  most  of  his  co- 
temporary Christians  would  seem  to  have  held  it  to  be,  at  least, 
more  faithful  and  more  meritorious  to  remain  stedfast  at  one's  post 
during  persecution,  and,  therefore,  to  have  taken  his  flight  in  evil 
part;  for  he  subsequently  excused  his  behaviour  by  affirming  that 
God  had  revealed  to  him  (he  was,  in  general,  inclined  to  superstition 
and  pious  visionariness)  in  advance  this  persecution  and  had  bid 
him  flee.  A better  excuse,  however,  are,  I ween,  those  epistles  of 
exhortation,  instruction,  consolation  and  advice  which  he  addressed 
to  his  flock  from  the  place  of  his  retreat ; and  his  later  martyr-death 
(anno  258)  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  courage  of  his 
faith.  — Also  Zozomen,  in  the  5th  century,  when  recounting  (H. 
E.  V,  10)  the  persecutions  under  Julian,  tells  us  that  the  monk 
St.  Qilarion  „only  escaped  martyrdom  by  flight;  for  he  fled  in  com- 
pliance with  the  divine  precept  which  commands  us  not  to  expose 
ourselves  to  persecution;  but  that,  if  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
persecutors,  to  overcome  by  our  own  fortitude  the  violence  of  our 
oppressors."  — Hieronymus,  on  the  contrary,  manifestly  pronounces 
flight  blameable;  and  his  voice  is  so  important  that  I will  quote 
his  ipsissima  verba.  „In  Martyre  eniin  voluntas,  ex  qua  ipsa  mors 
nascitur,  coronatur.  Meum  est,  opponere  me  gentilium  fur  on,  ei 
Dominum  non  negare.  Jam  in  illorum  arbitrio  est,  aut  decollare, 
aut  urere,  aut  recludere  in  carcerem,  aut  varia  adhibere  genera  poe- 
narum.  Quod  si  fugcro,  et  in  solitudine  obiero,  nec  eadem  erit 
corona  morientis,  quia  non  eadem  caussa  mortis  est  Christas"  (vide 
the  second  book  of  his  sharp  and  violent  controversial  treatise  against 
the  heretic  Jovinian,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  revert  at  some 
length,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  thi3  churchfather’s  views  on 
suicide).  — Whereas  his  more  than  equally  renowned  and  influential 
cotemporary  fellow-churchfather,  Augustinus,  most  emphatically  en- 
joins flight  as  a duty,  referring  his  readers  not  only  to  the  Saviour's 
precepts,  but,  what  is  far  more  singular,  even  to  the  case  of  a 
biblical  suicide.  „Fugam  praecipit  quern  vocatis  Salvatorem,  fugam 
permittit  persecutor Interrogate  Christum,  jubet  vos  fugere;  in- 

terrogate Tribunum,  permittit  vos  fugere.  Si  et  ipsum  Kaaiam  in- 
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terrogare  possetis,  responderet  voblg,  Ego  non  potui  fugere“  (vide 
lib.  I,  p.  456  of  his  treatise  contra  Gaudentium  Donatist.  episc.).  — 
Finally,  the  most  celebrated  pupil  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origenes, 
touching  whom  we  learn  from  Eusebius*  lively  portrayal  (H.  E.  YI, 
2,  4,  5)  that  when  still  a youth  he,  too,  cherished  a vehement  de- 
sire and  manifested  an  almost  childish  eagerness  for  the  martyr- 
crown,  which  his  own  father  Leonidas  obtained,  and  which  very 
many  of  his  catechumens  also  more  or  less  willingly  won,  yet,  (as 
Clemens  himself  had  fled,  besides  commending  flight),  after  he  was 
become  a matured  man,  considered  Jesus  to  have  commanded  care- 
ful withdrawal  of  one’s  self  from  persecution,  and  illustrated  this 
precept,  and  enforced  this  duty,  in  numerous  passages  of  his  writings, 
though  this  conviction  was  very  far  from  preventing,  or  even  inter- 
fering with,  a pre-eminent  reverence  for,  and  a hyper-valuation  of, 
martyrdom  on  the  part  of  our  so  enthusiastic  and  mystical  church- 
father,  to  some  of  whose  utterances  about  the  intercessory  efficacy 
of  martyrs  at  the  altar  of  God  in  the  mansions  of  bliss  the  first 
germs  of  that  subsequent  so  foolish  and  fatal  (catholic)  dogma  of 
the  opera  supererogationis  of  the  saints  are,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, traceable. 

Be  these  few  testimonies  which  I have  extracted  almost  at  ran- 
dom from  the  materials  I had  collected,  sufficient  to  show  how  di- 
vergent the  votes  of  the  early  church  were  on  even  so  practical  a 
question  as  the  one  we  have  just  been  touching  upon. 

IV.  Eusebius  (f  340). 

The  tone  of  this  father  of  church -history’s  narrative,  when  he 
is  recounting  (vide  §.  69)  the  commission  of  suicide  from  the  fear 
of  apostasy,  would  seem,  if  anything,  to  convey  his  own  approba- 
tion; inasmuch,  however,  as  no  other  churchfather  comments  at  all 
on  cases  of  this  description,  or  even  alludes  to  them  (except  per- 
haps Augustinus),  I will  here  intercalate  some  few  such  annotations 
on  this  phenomenon  as  must,  if  I mistake  not,  pretty  speedily  sug« 
gest  themselves  to  every  thinking  mind. 

1.  I will  not  urge  the  perfecting  influence  which  the  actual  en- 
durance of  the  trial  might  reasonably  be  presumed  to  exercise  upon 
the  sufferer  himself : a passing  reflection  which  everybody  can  pursue 
for  himself.  2.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a forced  supposition,  when 
we  suggest  that  the  great  cause  might  lose  somewhat  by  the  ad  - 
herent’s  premature  voluntary  flight  from  the  test  awaiting  him  and 
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required  of  him.  If,  namely,  on  the  one  hand  Pagan  judges  and 
spectators  were,  doubtless,  occasionally  moved  to  reverence  and  even 
to  embrace  a faith  to  which  witness  was  calmly  and  uncompromis- 
ingly borne  unto  the  last,  a suicidal  anticipation  of  the  threatened 
ordeal  was,  on  the  other  hand,  anything  but  unlikely  to  engender  a 
suspicion  that  the  accused  had  no  genuine  heroic  confidence  in  his 
own  faith,  nay,  that  the  cause  to  which  he  professed  adherence, 

dreaded  in  some  measure  the  full  light  of  an  open  and  a decisive 

experiment:  just  as,  for  instance,  we  now-a-days  should  incline  to 
augur  ill  of  any  suit  on  the  part  of  a defendant  who  evaded  a 
public  judicial  trial  by  a self- indicted  death  (cf.  what  was  said  in 
§.  35  on  the  Roman  Laws  of  the  time  in  reference  to  the  suicide 
of  a person  arraigned).  3.  If  a compulsory,  torture  - extracted  re- 
cantation of  faith  be  viewed  as  a sin  from  the  commission  of  which 
to  escape  even  by  suicide  itself,  is  justifiable  and,  haply,  praise- 
worthy, longer  and  more  varied  than  such  a trial  the  test  of  life 

in  general,  especially  when  environed  by  paganic  influences,  could 
not  but  appear  unto  many;  and,  thence,  if  to  flee  by  suicide 
from  the  temptations  to  apostasy  were  warrantable,  to  flee  by  the 
same  sudden  and  violent  medium  from  the  pollutions  of  sin  could 
scarcely  fail  to  have  appeared  a fortiori  justifiable  unto  such  as 
believed  or  felt  themselves  too  weak  to  stand  successfully  the  said 
lifo-test : on  which  matter  also  we  may  have  to  say  a few  words 
by  and  by.  4.  Perfect  confidence  in  God  ought,  we  should  think, 
to  have  bid  those  early  Christians  hope  aud  believe  that  He  would 
afford  unto  them  strength  sufficient  for  bearing  victoriously  the  trials 
from  which  they  thus  had  shrunk;  and,  moreover,  thorough  insight 
into  the  true  nature  of  genuine  morality  might,  as  we  think,  have 
convinced  them  that  even  an  abjuration  of  faith  forced  upon  them 
by  such  tortures  as  their  physical  frame  could  not  any  longer  en- 
dure, in  spite  of  the  mind’s  and  heart’s  holiest  purpose  to  the  con- 
trary, is  and  must  be  pardonable  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  regards 
only  what  is  the  essential  element  and  moment  of  Religion  in  man, 
i.  e.  the  purpose  which  is  in  human  power,  and  not  the  deed  which 
is  not,  and  cannot  always  be,  accomplishable  even  by  the  firmest 
will  when  encased  in  a frail  and  delicate  external  framework.  What 
of  sin  and  crime  is  thus  committed,  must  for  far  the  greater  part 
be  pronounced  to  lie  at  the  door  of  the  tempter,  not  at  that  of  the 
succumber. 
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Far  more  decidedly  favorable,  however,  is  the  tone  in  which 
our  bishop  of  Caesarea  recounts  yon  instances  of  suicide  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  violation.  But,  inasmuch  as  several  of  those 
later  churchfathers  whom  we  shall  have  to  mention  almost  imme- 
diately, discuss  this  matter  at  far  greater  length  and  with  still  more 
marked  approval  and  admiration,  I will  here  merely  draw  attention 
to  two  points  which  have  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  note  in  Euse- 
bius’ passing  remarks. 

1.  He  claims  too  much  for  the  Christians,  when  he  seems  ex- 
clusively to  intimate  that  they  alone  are  capable  of,  and  ready  to 
make,  a sacrifice  of  life  under  the  circumstances  and  for  the  reasons 
under  mention.  The  same  motive,  rather,  has  in  all  ages,  nations 
and  religions  frequently  superinduced  the  identical  deed.  Paganism 
and  Christianism  have  in  this  matter  commingled,  if  not  their  ele- 
ments, yet  their  influences.  That  the  former  should  have  occupied 
a more  or  less  outward  position  to  Sin,  as  far  as  this  term  may 
be  said  to  have  been,  in  its  deeper  import,  fully  know  to  it,  although 
its  virtues  were  very  far  from  being,  as  Augustinus  maintained, 
^splendid  vicesu ; that  it  should  not  have  practically  recognized  to 
the  needful  extent  that  Sin  of  any  kind  is  not  a thing  of  matter , 
but  rather  of  the  Spirit,  must  not  surprise  us  over-much:  was  not 
early  Christianism  itself  also  somewhat  defective  still  in  this  latter 
particular?  Thence,  wheresoever  female  chastity  was  really  valued, 
e.  g.  among  the  ancient  Romans  and  the  ancient  Germans  and  sundry 
other  Teutonic  or  Celtic  tribes  in  the  best  ages  of  their  history, 
females  in  a body , as  it  were,  not  infrequently,  more  especially  in 
tiroes  of  warfare  and  in  cases  of  siege  and  captivity,  slew  them- 
selves rather  than  become  exposed  to  the  lusts  of  a victorious  soldiery. 
Pretty  numerous  instances  will  at  once  occur  to  every  student  of 
history,  e.  g.  that  of  those  German  women  whose  request  to  be 
received  and  treated  as  Vestals  the  victor  Marius  refused,1)  or,  that 
of  the  women  of  Miletus  during  the  Gallic  invasion,  whose  resolve 
the  well-known  Greek  epigram2)  of  some  unknown  poet  has  im- 
mortalized: instances  which  are  quite  parallel  to  those  of  modern 
Christian  ages,  when  e.  g.  in  the  thirty  years’,  war  the  people  of 
Pomerania  affirmed2)  anno  1630  in  their  complaints  about  Wallen- 

*)  Floras,  lib.  II,  c.  3.  2)  Antbologiae  Graecae,  lib.  Ill,  titulus  XXII, 
epigr.  28,  T.  II,  p.  214  of  de  Bosch’s  edit,  with  Hogo  Groot's  Latin  version, 
ftanmtr,  Ocftttyc  (Suropa’t,  IB*  III,  p.  481. 
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stein’s  army  that  „ maidens,  to  escape  violation,  bad  leapt  out  of  their 
windows44,  or,  during  the  cruel  and  infamous  doings  of  the  Cossacks, 
Calmucks  and  Tartars  in  the  Prussian  States  during  the  seven  years’ 
war,  as  Archenholtz  assures  us,1)  „t>iele  §rauen$perfonen  bradjtrn 
jidj  ttm’$  8eben,  um  bcm  t>ieljlfd)en  Umgefium  ju  cntge^en."  To  quote 
individual  examples  from  ancient  Pagan  as  from  modern  Christian 
story  would  be  easy,  but  is  not  here  necessary,  and  is  at  all  times 
rather  painful  than  edifying. 

2.  But  yet,  although  this  same  motive  had  its  lauded  prototypes 
in  both  classical  and  barbaric  Paganism,  there  was  a very  consider- 
able difference  in  this  matter  between  those  ancient  Pagans  and  those 
early  Christians.  The  view  taken  by  the  former  was,  doubtless,  so 
to  speak,  an  external,  a social,  a domestic  one  solely ; they  thought 
quite  humanly  and  femininely  only  of  their  own  personal  degrada- 
tion, of  the  insult  offered  to  their  nation,  neither  reasoning  nor 
caring  much  about  the  relation  of  spirit  to  matter,  nor  speculating 
in  any  manner  about  future  high  rewards : and  their  act,  albeit  the 
offspring  of  an  error,  remains  in  its  unadulterated  humanness  and 
single  - heartedness  really  beauteous,  loveably  glorious.  The  view 
taken  by  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  allied  itself  very  intimately  to 
their  own  peculiar,  extravagant,  mystical  ideas  and  sentiments  re- 
garding Virginity,  and  was  thus  theologically  and  mystically  motived 
and  colored.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  difficult  to  trace  that  view  to 
its  source,  as,  indeed,  it  has  often  been  already  traced.  Every  reader, 
namely,  of  the  writings  of  the  0.  T.,  especially  the  prophetic  ones, 
is  aware  of  the  perpetually  recurring  anthropomorphistic  metaphor 
according  to  which  Jehovah  is  the  jealous  spouse  of  the  collective 
Israelitish  church,  and,  therefore,  every  other  God,  false  Deity,  Idol 
a mere  paramour  whom  to  worship  was  an  act  of  adultery  or  har- 
lotry. There  the  tertium  comparationis  was  the  wedded  state.  In 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.,  however,  when  the  same 
image  is  re-introduced  and  dwelt  upon,  again  with  regard  to  the 
collective  Christian  church  in  her  position  to  Christ,  the  betrothed 
state  is  substituted  for  the  state  of  marriage,  and  unfaith  in  respect 
of  Jesus,  all  faith  in  any  pseudo  - Messiah , is  represented  as  ido- 
latrous infidelity,  as  a breach  of  the  covenant  of  love  unto  Christ. 
Whereas,  however,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  the  notion  of  na- 

*)  ©tMityt  Ui  totegt  to  fcnft.  4,  p.  95. 
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tional  collectiveness  was  perpetually  held  fast,  and,  consequently,  if 
we  except,  perhaps,  the  latisli  Essencs  and  Tberapeuts,  who  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  ceased  to  be  purely  Jewish,  wedlock  always  re- 
mained a most  desired  and  honored  form  of  social  and  religious  life 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  offspring  was  numbered  among  the  choicest 
blessings  from  Jehovah,  the  Christian  economy  began  at  a very 
early  period  already  to  apply  the  simile  at  issue  to  individuals  in 
a literal  and  mystical  sense,  thereto  induced,  partly,  by  the  figura- 
tive wording  of  some  utterances  of  Jesus,  which  ought  to  have  been 
understood  comparatively  only,  not  absolutely,  and,  partly,  by  Paul's 
manifest  preference  of  unmarried  life,  which  ought  to  have  been 
viewed  either  as  something  merely  temporary  or  as  a constitutio- 
nal bias  of  his  own,  and,  partly,  by  sundry  very  highly  wrought 
passages  in  the  Apocalypsis  which  themselves  already  manifestly 
abet  an  error  which  subsequently,  and  indeed  very  soon,  became  as 
pernicious  as  it  was  unwarranted,  despite  all  the  proofs  in  favor  thereof 
which  many  of  the  church  fathers  would  fain  derive  from,  among  much 
else,  e.  g.  such  data  as  these : that  a virginal  body  bore  Jesus,  Jesus 
himself  did  not  marry,  John  the  Baptist,  Paul  &c.  remained  unmar- 
ried: proofs  which,  if  closely  inspected  without  prejudice,  prove 
nothing  at  all  that  could  in  the  smallest  degree  even  favor,  much 
less  support,  what  many  of  the  early  Fathers  were  so  eager  to  es- 
tablish and  propagate,  viz.  the  foregoing  of  all  earthly  love,  the  re- 
pulsion of  every  sexual  union,  the  divine  sublimity  of,  and  an  ex- 
travagant reverence  for,  conventual,  absolute,  anti-natural  abstinence, 
only  misnamed,  we  may  justly  say,  chastity  which  is  not  of  the  body 
only  or  chiefly,  but  rather  of  the  heart  and  the  spirit,  as  even  an 
Augustinus,  when  discussing  (vide  further  on  in  this  §)  that  motive 
which  more  specifically  occasioned  suicide  among  the  early  Christian 
women,  rightly  divined  and  judged. 

Of  course,  purity  and  holiness  Christianity  did  prescribe,  and 
NB.  to  both  sexes  equally,  not  allowing  unto  men  what  it  forbade 
unto  women,  which  fact  our  modern  Christians,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  in  the  great  European  cities  would  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind,  even  though  they  should  forget  thereover  two  thirds  of  such 
catechism-dogmata,  which,  after  all,  they  did  not  comprehend,  and 
could  not  examine,  as  were  drummed  and  drilled  into  their  jnvenile 
brains  at  so-called  religious  schools  which  are  advertized  as  being 
opened  and  closed  morning  and  afternoon  with  so-called  prayer,  and 
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io  which  a reverend  gentleman  duly  gives  day  by  day  so-called  di- 
vinity-lessons to  senior  and  junior  classes,  thereby  wasting  much 
time  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  far  more  fruitful  class -work. 
But,  purity  and  holiness  are,  as  before  said,  internal,  not  external, 
matters,  and  fall  by  a vast  deal  short  of  being  synonymous  with, 
let  alone  less  momentous  than,  virginity  and  celibacy.  The  body 
cannot,  properly  speaking,  sin,  unless  the  soul  precede  it,  and  never 
does  sin,  unless  by  the  former  called  upon  to  do  so.  — Why,  then, 
should  I request  the  reader  to  listen  to  the  perfectly  ridiculous,  and 
sometimes  even  disgusting,  images  and  parallels  by  force  of  which 
many  of  the  churchfathers  endeavor  to  exalt  the  said  virginity  and 
celibacy?  To  learn  that,  for  instance,  according  to  Cyprian,  virgi- 
nity is  the  sixtyfold  fruit  of  Christian  meritoriousness?  Or,  that, 
according  to  Ambrosius,  chastity  makes  angels,  that  who  has  pre- 
served it,  is  an  angel?  Or,  that,  according  to  Chrysostomos , vir- 
ginity is  even  to  be  preferred  to  the  life  of  the  angels,  because  it 
necessitates  the  overcoming  of  manifold  incitements  unto  sin  to  which 
the  angels  are  not  exposed?  — — 

V.  Lactantius  (f  325). 

Ere  we  proceed  to  the  four  Fathers  par  excellence , Ambrosius, 
Hieronymus,  Chrysostomos,  and  Augustinus,  we  must  pay  some  little 
attention  to  this  formerly  pagan,  but  subsequently  Christian,  rhetor 
whose  clear  eloquence  and  pure  latinity  are  calculated,  we  believe, 
to  afford  considerable  pleasure  to  such  as  would  fain  discover  and 
enjoy  something  like  aesthetical  scholarship  even  in  patristrc  litera- 
ture, but  whose  so-called  orthodoxy  — and  he  chanced  to  remain 
a layman  — can  scarcely  be  said  to  bear  the  test  of  even  a hasty 
perusal  of  that  chief  performance  of  his  from  which  we  have  quoted 
already  in  §§.  3,  6,  24,  and  which  here  again  alone  calls  for  our 
attention.  I allude,  of  course,  to  his  Institutiones  divinae,  a work 
in  7 books,  in  which  elaborate  production,  dedicated  to  Constantine 
the  Great,  to  whose  unfortunate  son,  Crispus,  he  was  tutor,  he  un- 
dertook, by  way  of  refuting  Paganism  and  defending  Christianity, 
to  represent  the  latter  in  what  he  considered  to  be  the  divine  pu- 
rity and  reasonableness  of  its  moral  teachings  more  especially,  and 
thus  led  his  readers  from  the  history  of  the  Creation  through  the 
life  and  work  of  Christ  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the 
final  judgment  of  the  world.  His  absolutely  anti-suicidal  arguments 
occur  in  the  third  book,  when  he  is  discussing  the  necessity  of  the 
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connexion  between  religion  and  wisdom,  immortality  as  the  supreme 
good,  virtue  as  the  road  to  immortality,  and  catechizing,  attacking, 
and  rejecting  the  axioms  and  inferences  of  those  pagan  philosophers 
who  had  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, more  especially  Epikurism  (materialism),  Pythagorism  and 
Stoicism  (pre-existence  and  metempsychosis),  Sokratism  (admitted 
necessary  ignorance  or  foolish  indifference:  „quod  supra  nos,  nihil 
ad  nosu),  Platonism,  &c.  I have  in  those  earlier  §§  stated  and 
shown  that  and  why  the  said  anti-suicidal  arguments  do  not  appear 
to  me  either  exactly  original  or  always  very  valuable  and  correct, 
and  may,  therefore,  content  myself  with  now  adding  a few  of  the 
principal  passages  to  those  I have  extracted  on  former  occasions. 
„Nam  sicut  in  hanc  vitam  non  nostra  sponte  venimus,  ita  rursus 
ex  hoc  domicilio  corporis,  quod  tuendum  nobis  assignatum  est,  ejus- 
dem  jussu  recedendum  est,  qui  nos  in  hoc  corpus  induxit,  tamdiu 
habitaturos,  donee  jubeat  emitti;  et  si  vis  aliqua  inferatur,  aequa 
mente  patiendum  est,  cum  exstincta  innocentis  anima,  inulta  esse 
non  possit,  habeamusque  iudicem  magnum,  cui  soli  vindicta  in  in- 

tegro  semper  est De  vita  quereris,  quasi  vixeris,  aut  unquam 

tibi  ratio  constiterit,  cur  omnino  sis  natus.  Nonne  igitur  tibi  verus 
ille  et  communis  omnium  pater  Terentianum  illud  (Heautontim.  5, 
2.  18  s)  jure  increpaverit : Prius  disce,  quid  sit  vivere:  si  displicebit 
vita,  turn  istoc  utitor.  Indignaris  te  malis  esse  subjectum,  quasi 
quidquam  merearis  boni,  qui  patrem,  qui  dominum,  qui  regem  tuum 
nescis ; qui  quamvis  clarissimam  lucem  intuearis  oculis,  mente  tamen 
caecus  es,  et  in  profundis  ignorantiae  tenebris  jaces.“ 

By  way  of  appendix  to  these  passages  of  Instt.  Divinae,  lib.  HI, 
c.  18,  in  med.,  I will  also  introduce  what  is  to  be  found  on  our 
topic  in  the  Epitome  of  them  (c.  39,  in  fin.),  a work  which  some 
believe  also  to  have  had  Lactantius  himself  for  its  author.  *)  Having 
launched  out  e.  g.  against  Aristippos  for  placing  the  supreme  good 
in  sensual  pleasure,  he  proceeds  thus.  „An  illi  fortiores  magis  sunt 
prohandi,  qui  ut  mortem  contemsisse  dicerentur,  voluntarism  necem 
sibi  intulerunt,  Zeno,  Empedocles,  Chrysippus,  Cleanthes,  Democri- 
tus, et  hos  imitates  Cato:  nec  scierunt,  homicidii  crimine  teneri  se- 
cundum jus  legemque  divinam  eum,  qui  se  interfecerit  ? Deus  enim 

9 0.  F.  Fritzsche  has  also  included  this  same  epitome  divinarum  insti- 
tutionum  ad  Pentadium  Fratrem  in  his  somewhat  recent  edition  of  Lactantiua* 
collective  works,  Lipsiae,  1842—44. 
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bos  in  hoe  domkilium  carnis  induxit ; ille  nobis  temporale  corporis 
habitaculum  dedit,  ut  incolamus,  quamdia  idem  voluerit.  Nefas  igt- 
ter  habendum  est,  sine  dei  jussu  velle  migrare.  Non  eat  ergo  vis 
adbibenda  naturae.  Scit  ille , quemadmodum  opus  saum  resoirsL 
Cui  operi  si  quis  manus  impias  adhibuerit,  ac  divini  opificii  vinculs 
diruperit,  deum  conatpr  effugere,  cujus  sententiam  nec  rives  quis- 
quam,  nec  mortuus  poterit  evadere.  Seelerati  ergo  et  nefarii , quos 
superius  nominavi,  qui  etiam  docuerunt,  quas  causas  habere  debeat 
mors  voluntaria;  ut  parum  sit  scekris,  quod  homicidae  In  semet- 
ipsos  exstiterunt,  nisi  ad  hoc  nefas  et  alios  erudfrenft.* 

YI.  Ambrosius  (f  397). 

If  we  except  the  narrator  himself  (Eusebius),  the  dauntless  bishop 
of  Milan  is  the  first  cburchfather  who  presents  bimself  before  as 
with  a verdict  on  suicide,  if  committed  for  the  purpose  of  antici- 
pating such  violence  as  was  likely  to  be  offered  by  the  brutal  lusts 
of  Fagan  persecutors.  — Assuming  or  admitting  that,  as  a matter 
of  course,  the  Holy  Scriptures  forbid  suicide , he,  nevertheless,  does 
not  hesitate  to  approve  and  extol,  with  palpable  warmth  of  feeling 
and  such  rhetoric  as  he  could  master,  those  virgins  and  matrons,  to 
whom  allusion  was  made  in  §.  69,  as  holy  and  meritorious  mar- 
tyrs , and  to  view  their  deed  as  an  extraordinary  and  all  - sufficient 
baptism.  Upon  the  whole,  indeed,  he  was  an  exceedingly  enthu- 
siastic defender  of  virginity  and  chastity,  as  everybody  may  quickly 
discover  by  reading  even  only  that  treatise  from  which  wo  she! 
forthwith  quote,  and  which,  written  at  the  request  of  sundry  virgins, 
and  dedicated  to  his  own  sister,  who  had  also  taken  the  conventual 
vow  of  everlasting  chastity,  is,  properly  speaking,  nothing  bnt  a pa- 
negyric on  the  excellence  and  holiness  of  unwedded  maidhood. 

This  same  sister  of  his,  apparently  somewhat  perplexed  about 
the  very  question  at  issue,  would  seem  to  have  desired,  in  a direct 
manner,  instruction  from  him  touching  the  suicidal  end  of  Pelagia, 
or,  in  general,  of  such  virgins  or  matrons  as  had  inflicted  death 
upon  themselves  from  the  same  motive.1)  „Jam  ad  finem  oration 
vela  pandenti  bene  suggeris,  soror  sancta,  quid  de  earum  mends 
existimandum  sit,  quae  ae  praecipitavere  ex  alto,  vet  in  fluvium  de- 
meraerunt,  no  in  persecutorum  inciderent  manus;  cum  scriptura  <fi- 

0 De  virg inibus  ad  MarcelliBam  sororesn  sntm,  lib.  Hi,  c.  7.  Optra,  ei 
Bened.  T.  II,  pp.  182,  183. 
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vina  vim  sibi  Christianum  probiheat  infers*  Et  quidem  do  Viffi- 
nibus  in  necessitate  custodiae  constitutis  enodem  habemua  adsentio- 
nem,  cum  marlyrii  exstet  exemplum.“  His  reply,  with  which  ha 
winds  up  his  work,  is  not  couched  philosophically,  nor  doe*  be  argna 
the  question  on  scriptural  grounds,  but  simply  adduces  and  details 
sundry  examples,  bringing  forward  some  of  the  last  orations  or  ori- 
sons of  the  self-doomed  heroines.  He,  doubtless,  knew,  as  an  ex^ 
perienced  teacher  and  guide  of  suchlike  more  or  less  weak  apul 
imaginative  females,  that  highly  wrought  descriptions  of  actual  in- 
stances of  pertinent  enthusiasm  apd  heroism  in  this  direction  were 
likely  to  prove  far  more  effectual  and  convincing  unto  diem  than 
even  the  most  elaborate  arguments , though  taken  from  Holy  Writ 
itself;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  but  believe  ourselves  perfectly  war- 
ranted in  inferring  from  bis  high-flown,  almost,  as  it  were,  artisti- 
cally worked  up  delineations  of  the  said  heroines,  bis  own  perfect 
assent  to  their  suicidal  deaths.  The  case  of  a certain  Pelagia  figure* 
first  in  the  list.  Who  was  she?  It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  difficult 
to  answer  this  question  with  critical  accuracy.  Turning  to  a French 
work  with  a mightily  long  title,1 * 3)  we  find  s.  d.  IX  Juin  among 
much  else  the  following  biographical  particulars  of  her.  She  was  a 
young  girl  of  Antioch,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
instructed  at  the  school  of  the  celebrated  martyr  Saint  Lucia* , a 
priest  of  Antioch.  Zeal  and  piety  distinguished  her  already  then  in 
such  wise  that  during  the  persecution  instituted  against  the  Chris- 
tians in  that  eity  by  the  order  of  Emperor  Maximin,  arraigoers  worn 
found  who  denounced  her  to  the  magistracy  under  her  ow*  name, 
although  she  was  in  the  power  of  her  relatives,  and  still  under  tha 
care  of  a governess.  The  judge,  informed  of  her  singular  beauty, 
conceived  for  her  „une  passion  brutale*,  of  which  Maximin  was 
wont  to  set  the  example  to  all  his  officials.  To  gratify  it,  he  de- 
termined to  have  Pelagia  carried  off,  under  the  pretext  of  her  being 
a Christian,  of  which  fact  she  was,  consequently,  accused.  The  sol- 
diers whom  he  dispatched  to  her  house  for  this  purpose,  took  no- 
tice of  the  time  when  everybody,  or,  at  least,  those  who  would  have 
been  able  to  oppose  their  design,  had  gone  out  of  the  house:  sad 


1)  Let  Ties  do#  Saint#,  eampeadea  aur  os  qai  nous  eat  rests  da  pka  at- 
tentive et  dc  piss  assure  dan*  Icur  Histoire,  dispose#  aelpn  I’ordre  d $#  Ca- 
lendriers  et  de#  Martyrologu es,  avec  Thistoire  de  leur  culte,  aelon  qu*il  eat 

etahtt  data  I’gfttja  Cukottqna,  aeuvella  ddiu,  Paris,  1239,  T.  IV,  pp. 

8* 
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they  found  her  quite  alone  in  her  chamber.  The  exertions  which 
they  had  made  to  break  open  her  door,  and  the  insolence  with  which 
they  approached  (or,  addressed)  her,  led  her  to  understand  that  they 
had  a design  upon  either  her  honor  or  her  life.  Having  soon  re- 
covered from  the  surprise  which  such  violence  of  theirs  had  caused 
to  her,  she  did  not  take  fright  at  all  at  seeing  them  place  hands 
upon  her  to  lead  her  away,  because,  being  upheld  by  her  faith,  she 
hoped  that  God  who  had  filled  her  heart  with  his  love,  would  sug- 
gest to  her  some  means  of  deliverance  from  the  misfortune  which 
menaced  her.  She  spoke  to  them  with  a freedom  and  a presence 
of  mind  which  astonished  them;  and  the  slight  resistance  she  offered 
to  them , made  them  believe  that  she  was  sufficiently  disposed  to 
follow  them,  and  that  she  would  readily  comply  with  the  desire  of 
him  who  had  sent  them,  and  who  had  apparently  commissioned  them 
to  disguise  from  her  his  passions  beneath  other  appearances.  Never- 
theless, she  was  not  to  be  deceived.  She  came  down  with  them 
without  giving  them  cause  for  any  suspicions  whatsoever.  But,  find- 
ing herself  deprived  of  all  human  succour,  and  seeing  only  death 
now  to  shield  her  against  the  brutality  of  the  persecutor,  she  be- 
lieved that  God  permitted  her  to  seek  it,  and  to  anticipate  even 
the  sword  of  her  executioners  which  she  viewed  as  a remedy  that 
would  come  only  after  the  blow  (meaning  violation,  I presume)  had 
been  inflicted.  Scarcely  had  she  left  the  house,  when  she,  bethinking 
herself  of  a ruse  for  eluding  the  soldiers  who  surrounded  her,  beg- 
ged of  them  to  allow  her  to  return  to  her  chamber  for  the  purpose 
of  attiring  herself,  in  order  that  she  might  not  appear  before  a per- 
son of  such  consideration  in  unseemly  dress  (un  habit  indecent) 
They  believed  her,  and  willingly  granted  her  the  liberty  she  bad 
requested,  being  resolved  to  wait  for  her  at  the  door.  Having  tbn* 
disengaged  herself  from  their  hands,  she  forthwith  went  up  into  her 
chamber,  and  thence  upon  the  roof,  from  which  she  flung  henelf 
down  upon  the  pavement. 

She  thus  triumphed  at  one  and  the  same  time  over  her  own 
weakness  and  over  the  vain  efforts  of  her  enemies.  The  soldiers, 
terrified  by  so  surprising  a spectacle,  went  to  carry  the  tidings  thereof 
to  the  judge  who  was  quite  confounded  thereby.  Vexation  at  having 
been  in  this  manner  defied  induced  him  to  avenge  himself  for  it  on 
the  mother  and  the  sisters  of  her  who  had  been  the  cause  of  hi* 
confusion.  He  sent  the  soldiers  back  again  to  seise  them,  and  give 
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the  former  all  necessary  Instructions  for  preventing  the  escape  of 
the  latter  out  of  their  hands.  They  had,  however,  already  betaken 
themselves  out  of  the  city,  being  well  aware  that  the  vengeance  of 
the  persecutor  would  fall  upon  them.  The  soldiers  pursued  them; 
and,  when  they  found  themselves  stopped  by  the  river  which  closed 
their  path,  they  took  hold  of  each  other  by  the  hand  and  precipi- 
tated themselves  into  the  water,  clasping  one  another  closely.  It  is 
thus  that  these  died  whom  Saint  Ambrosius  calls  the  mother  and 
the  sisters  of  Saint  Pelagia.  But,  what  took  place  with  them  bears, 
in  some  particulars  at  least,  so  much  resemblance  to  what  happened 
to  Saint  Domnina  and  her  two  daughters,  Saint  Bernice  and  Saint 
Prosdoce,  that  one  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  Saint  Ambro- 
sius might  have  fallen  in  with  some  defective  account  of  their  mar- 
tyrdom, or,  that  he  wished  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  his  own 
conjecture  in  taking  Domnina  for  the  mother,  and  Bernice  and 
Prosdoce  for  the  sisters,  of  Saint  Pelagia.  — — 

Perhaps,  I shall  have  tired  the  reader  with  this  translation  of 
our  French  Hagiographer’s  minute  recital ; but , it  seemed  to  me  to 
deserve  being  here  introduced  for  sundry  reasons.  Firstly,  since  we 
shall  have  to  revert  to  the  specific  case  of  Pelagia,  when  we  come 
to  discuss  the  canonization  of  suicides  by  the  Catholic  Church,  it 
was  more  or  less  needful  that  we  should  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  her  history.  Secondly,  since  the  dicta  not  only  of  Ambrosius, 
but  also  of  Chrysostomos,  on  our  special  subject  concern  her  more 
particularly,  it  was  but  just  that  we  should  preliminarily  learn  what 
we  could  about  her.  Thirdly,  much  controversy  has  been  raised  by 
Catholic  writers  touching  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  the  person- 
ages meant  by  Eusebius,  Ambrosius,  and  Chrysostomos,  and  much 
ingenuity  expended  by  them  to  account  for  and  reconcile  certain 
discrepancies  in  the  respective  narratives.  *)  And,  finally,  this  same 
confusion  and  uncertainty  respecting  even  such  prominent  early  martyrs 
and  saints  may  enable  us  to  estimate  rightly  the  measure  of  credence 
which  is  due  to  the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  martyrology  in  general 
Now,  at  length,  returning  to  Ambrosius’  above  mentioned  trea- 
tise, it  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to  quote  one  or  two  sen- 
tences which  he  lets  Pelagia  and  Domnina  utter  immediately  before 
the  execution  of  their  purpose,  and  to  which  he  himself  palpably 


J)  Vide  Bollandi  Acta  Sanctorum,  1698,  *die  nona  Junii,  pp.  156,  157. 
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Subscribes.  „Moriamur  si  licet,  vel  si  noiunt  licere,  taoriamur.  Dew 

remedio  non  offendituv,  et  factnus  fides  ablevat ,a  „Ecce  aqua, 

quts  nos  baptisari  probibet?  Et  hoc  baptisma  est,  quo  peccata  do- 
nantur,  regna  quaeruntur.  Et  hoc  baptisma  est,  post  qaod  nemo  re- 
linquit.  Excipiat  nos  aqua,  quae  regenerare  consuevit.  Excipiat  nos 
aqua,  quae  virgines  facit.  Excipiat  nos  aqua,  quae  coelom  aperit 
infirmos  tegit,  mortem  abscondit,  martyres  reddita,  Ac.  Ac.  — Also, 
(however,  on  another  occasion,1)  our  churchfather  in  his  own  name 
and  of  tils  own  accord  exclaims:  „Quid  subUmius  Sancta  Pelagia ? 
quae  vallate  a persecutor! bus,  prfusquam  tamen  hi  eorum  conspee- 
tum  venfret,  ajebat:  Velens  morior,  nemo  me  contingit  mano,  nemo 
ocuHo  proterto  violabit  virginem.  Mecum  feram  pndorem,  means 

ineoiinneta  verecundiam Pelagia  Christum  sequetur:  llbertatem 

nemo  autoret*,  Ac.  Ac. 

Only  one  brief  word  In  conclusion  on  the  scriptural  interdiction 
of  suicide  above  taken  for  granted.  On  the  one  hand,  I have  not 
become  aware  that  Atnbrosfufe  was  here  bearing  in  mind  any  spe- 
cial passage  of  either  the  0.  T.,  e.  g.  that  passage  in  Job  on  which 
we  commented  in  Sect.  IV,  or  the  N.  T.,  e.  g.  any  one  of  those 
passages  which  we  adduced  in  this  Sect.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  is  equally  clear  that  he  failed  to  discern,  or  was  unwilling 
to  acknowledge,  any  countenance  of  snicide  in  e.  g.  the  divine  as- 
sistance claimed  for  Samson  in  the  0.  T.  book  of  Judges,  or,  m 
the  unbroken  silence  of  the  N.  T.  on  our  topic.  Most  probable  it 
Would  appear  to  me  that  he,  like  the  later  Augustinus,  saw  suck 
interdiction  in  the  Decalogue,  as  far  as  the  0.  T.  was  concerned, 
and  that,  as  regards  the  N.  T. , he,  very  far  from  reproaching  it, 
as  some  modern  thinkers  have  done,  with  defectiveness  and  incom- 
pleteness on  this  score,  even  if  all  that  Jesus  spoke  had  been  written 
down,  or,  all  that  the  Apostles  wrote  had  been  preserved,  found 
therein  such  interdiction,  like  sundry  other  prohibitions  or  command- 
ments, as  we  ourselves  have  endeavored  to  do,  xora  dtavoiav,  though 
not  xata  prj-tov.  — His  supposition , therefore , though  not  by  him 
proved,  fs  not  on  that  account  the  less  true. 

VII.  Chrysostom  os  (f  407). 

If  the  reader  will  kindly  revert  to  §.  6,  p.  51  and  §.  63,  pp.  11, 
13,  he  will  find  two  passages  from  this  ecclesiastical  Demosthenes' 

*)  Epist.  37  ad  fiimpliciamdh,  t.  II,  p.  639. 
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works  which  abundantly  testify  to  his  views  on  the  question  under 
immediate  consideration. 

Firstly,  he  condemns  suicide  per  se  as  decidedly  and  sweepingly 
as  any  Christian  moralist  possibly  could  do,  nay,  he  even  trespasses 
beyond  the  legitimate  bounds  of  calm  argumentation  in  his  effort  to 
denounce  and  to  check  it.  As  regards  this  view  of  his,  I will  merely 
add  one  other  passage  from  one  of  his  writiugs  *)  which,  though  ex* 
tant  only  in  a Latin  version,  is  I believe  pretty  generally  admitted 
to  be,  nevertheless,  genuine.  After  having  just  introduced  1 Tim. 
II,  11,  he  ibidem  says  what  follows.  „Nec  hoc  ego  dico,  ut  quis 
inanus  sibi  inferat,  aut  se  interiiciat  contra  voluntatem  Dei  creatoris* 
aut  animam  ut  de  corporis  sui  expellat  hospitio;  sed  hoc  dico,  ut 
laetus  et  gaudens,  cum“,  &c.  — Very  instructive,  however,  is  also 
liis  consolatory  address  to  a young  man,  Stagirius  by  name,  who, 
having  become  a monk  and  been  in  the  same  convent  at  Antioch 
with  Chrysoslomos  himself,  felt  himself  at  a certain  period  strongly 
tempted  to  commit  suicide;  but  I am  acquainted  with  its  contents 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  abstract  which  Neander  has  com- 
municated in  his  beautiful  monograph  on  our  sainted  churchfather.3} 
Nor  may  it  be  improper  here  also  to  mention  that  Cbrys.  in  Horn.  88 
on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John  emphatically  says  that  it  is  the  Devil  who 
induces  people  to  cast  themselves  down  precipices  and  into  abysses. 

Secondly,  as  was  the  case  with  Ambrosius,  his  verdict  on  those 
martyr-heroines  who  had  indicted  death  upon  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  and  preserving  their  chastity,  is,  nevertheless,  to 
the  effect  that  they  one  and  all  evinced  the  highest  degree  of  faith, 
virtue,  holiness  by  thus  preferring  rather  themselves  to  rend  asunder 
the  bonds  of  life  than  to  allow  that  kind  and  measure  of  purity  to 
be  sullied  which  their  religion  was  supposed  to  have  prescribed. — 
It  is  true,  as  I already  hinted  on  you  earlier  occasion,  sermons,  and 
more  especially  panegyrics,  are  not  exactly  the  fittest  vehicles  to 
conveying  to  us  due  insight  into  aught  that  could  be  said  to  re- 
semble the  science  and  system  of  ethics,  since  we  are  hound  to 
make  some  allowance,  not  only  for  the  style  and  license  of  oratory 
and  the  temper  or  mood  of  the  orator,  but  also  even  for  occasional 
accommodation  to  the  characters  and  wants,  nay,  haply  the  preju- 

*)  De  consolatione  mortis,  sertno  primus,  Opera,  edid.  Montfaucon,  T.  VI, 
p.  304  in  fin.  *)  $)cr  fctltgc  3o$«nne$  <5$r$feftwno8  unb  bit  btfoubctf 

M Orient*,  in  beflen  3ettaifcr,  I,  pp.  24—39  of  edit.  1.  3)  T.  YUI,  p.  5 26. 
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dices  and  passions  too,  of  the  hearers.  But,  this  „ golden-lipped “ 
speaker,  like  many  great  preachers  of  modern  times,  chose  to  de- 
posit his  moral  principles  and  opinions  chiefly,  perhaps,  in  such  com- 
positions as  he  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  from  some  of  which,  then, 
It  is  clear  that,  as  before  said,  he  admired  with  all  the  power  of 
his  enthusiastic  spirit  the  determined  deed  of  such  Christian  females 
as  had  preferred  direct  suicide  to  the  danger  of  violation,  and  that 
he  aimed  at  enshrining  such  deed  in  all  the  magic  glow  of  his  pro- 
verbial eloquence.  Nor  does,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  any  one  utter- 
ance in  e.  g.  his  more  sober  commentaries  on  biblical  books  war- 
rant us  in  assuming  that  he  would  therein  have  embodied  a modi- 
fied opinion,  had  he  in  them  discussed  the  question  at  issue. 

Whilst  most  of  the  Fathers  declaimed,  somewhat  puerilely  and 
presumptuously,  as  we  have  seen,  about  martyr-honors  and  martyr  - 
recompenses  beyond  the  grave,  the  Church  ensured  and  incorporated, 
as  far  as  possible,  a correspondent  measure  of  martyr-reverence  and 
martyr-glory  on  this  side  of  the  tomb.  The  Practices  of  the  latter 
were  the  recognition  and  manifestation,  „the  outward  and  visible 
Bign“  of  the  Theories  of  the  former.  Thus,  among  other  things,1) 
the  death- days  of  the  Martyrs  (called  figuratively  and  significantly 
birth-days , i.  e.  to  a higher  and  better  life : ijfiepai  yev69Xt oi , fsvi- 
BXia,  dies  natales,  natalitia),  were  not  only  solemnized  like  Sundays 
by  homilies  and  eucharist,  but  additionally  by  the  public  rehearsal 
of  the  story  of  their  sufferings,  and  by  oblations  not  merely  of  prayer, 
but  likewise  of  laudation  and  thanksgiving.  Thence,  we  find  among 
Chrysostomos’  discourses,  beside  sundry  others  delivered  on  indivi- 
dual martyrs,  e.  g.  Drosis,  or,  on  all  martyrs  collectively,  two  on 
the  suicidal  Pelagia  (the  second  is  extant  in  Latin  only,  and  ex- 
tremely brief),  and  one  on  the  suicidal  trefoil  Domnina,  Bernice,  and 
Prosdoce.  From  the  latter  laudatory  homily  (T.  II,  634 — 645)  that 
startling  passage  was  taken  which  we  discussed  on  a previous  occa 
sion;  we  will,  therefore,  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  first  of  the 
two  on  Pelagia.2) 

He  endeavors  to  vindicate  her  suicidal  death  by  postulating  as 
the  ultima  ratio  (vide  what  was  said  on  this  gratuitous  hypothesis 

9 Vide  principally  Bingham’s  very  copious,  (hough  badly  arranged,  com- 
munications in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  books  XIII,  ch.  9, 
sect  5,  XV,  ch.  3,  sect.  15,  XX,  ch.  7,  sect.  1 — 10.  *)  For  the  following 
quotations  and  references  vide  T.  II,  pp.  586,  588,  589. 
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on  p.  57  ff.  of  §.  50  in  connexion  with  the  case  of  Samson)  hint  and 
aid  on  the  part  of  God  or  Jesus  (ou  yap  ty  £vdov  povrj,  8XX’  et^e 
oopp ookov  tyooov).  „He  himself  was  present,  he  himself  touched  her 
heart,  he  himself  strengthened  her  courage,  he  himself  expelled  her 
fears. * She  did  not  act  without  a just  cause  (xaoTa  o6y  ftitXcoc 
iitotet).  The  very  immediateness  of  her  death,  since  a fall  from 
such  comparatively  low  roofs  as  the  bouses  in  the  East  have,  usu- 
ally does  not  cause  death  immediately,  was  a proof  of  God’s  inter- 
ference and  abetment  in  her  case.  In  his  impassioned  burst  of  de- 
scriptive eloquence  something  like  the  following  passages  occur. 

Therefore,  the  corpse  lay  not  on  a bed,  but  on  the  ground.  But, 
it  was  not  without  honor,  because  it  lay  there;  the  ground  itself, 
on  the  contrary,  was  deserving  of  reverence,  because  it  had  received 
a corpse  dowered  with  so  much  glory.  And  that  corpse  itself  was 

all  the  more  venerable,  because  of  its  lying  on  the  ground.*  

„On  the  ground,  then,  within  a narrow  space,  lay  that  virginal  body, 
more  precious  than  gold.  Around  it  the  Angels  stood,  all  the 
Archangels  honored  it,  Christ  himself  was  there.*  „Sbe  lay  pos- 

sessed of  martyrdom  as  her  grand  shroud,  adorned  with  the  jewels 
of  confession,  entirely  enrobed  in  garments  more  costly  than  all 
regal  purple,  than  any  other  precious  vesture;  and  in  this  twofold 
shroud,  of  virginity  and  of  martyrdom,  she  will  step  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ.*  And,  finally,  after  this  declamatory  portion  of  his 
address,  our  churchfather  expressly  calls  upon  his  auditory  to  imitate 
her  example : fitf^oo/ieda  xotvuv  auxfjv  xara  duvapiv  ty)v  f^perlpav. 

VIII.  Hieronymus  (f  420). 

Immediately  connected  with  our  present  task  it  will  be  to  anno- 
tate that  this  celebrated  coenobite  of  Bethlehem  was  wont  to  insist 
upon  the  preservation  of  virginity  and  chastity,  in  general,  above  and 
may  be  at  the  expense  of  even  the  most  excellent  other  virtues  (al- 
most the  entire  treatise  against  Jovinian,  from  which  I have  already 
quoted,  and  to  which  I shall  have  again  to  refer,  affords  more 
than  ample  evidence  of  this  fact) ; for  it  is,  we  may  say,  invariably 
in  connexion  with  this  very  matter  that  we  learn  bis  views  on  suicide. 
Namely,  when  commenting  on  the  words  (ch.  I,  v.  12)  of  the 
prophet  Jonah  „take  me  up,  and  cast  me  forth  into  the  sea*,  he 
remarks  as  follows.1)  „Non  est  cnim  nostrum,  mortem  arripere, 


*)  Commentarii  in  Jonam,  Opera,  edid.  Vallariius,  1736,  T.  VI,  p.  402. 
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Bed  iUatam  ab  aliis  fibenter  ercipere.  Unde  et  in  pecsecntionibra 
non  licet  propria  perire  menu,  absque  eo  ubi  castiias  periclitatur ; 
sed  percutienti  colla  submittere.*  One  would  think  that  there  could 
not,  possibly,  be  any  reasonable  doubt  or  dispute  about  the  opinioa 
expressed  in  this  passage,  viz.  that  suicide  is  wrong,  tmchristiaa, 
even  in  times  of  persecution  and  suffering,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  violence  or  escaping  violation,  for  which  purpose, 
however,  it  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  even  (we  are  warranted,  I 
think,  in  drawing  also  this  inference)  deserving  of  commendation, 
admiration,  imitation.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  very  celebrated  Bene- 
dictine and  Divine,  Rcmy  Ceillfer,  has  raised  a controversy 3)  on  the 
words  which  I have  caused  to  be  printed  in  italics,  or,  rather,  on 
the  meaning  of  the  one  word  „abBque*.  And,  if  I should  dwell 
somewhat  long  and  minutely  on  this  same  controversy,  let  mb  bear 
in  remembrance  that  it  was  our  very  church  father  who  uttered  the 
manly  saying:  „if  offence  (scandalnm)  come  out  of  truth,  it  is  better 
that  offence  should  be  given  than  that  the  truth  should  be  hidden* 
Whereas,  then,  we  for  our  owu  part  cannot  but,  as  before  said, 
conceive  the  meaning  of  the  passage  before  us  to  be : one  may  not 
even  in  times  of  persecution  slay  one’s  self,  except  or  unless  In  cases 
when  or  where  chastity  is  endangered,  but  then  or  there  suicide  if 
permissible  and  justifiable,  Ceillier  construes  it  into  the  directly  oppo- 
site signification : „not  to  speak*  of  the  case  when  chastity  is  perilled, 
in  which  it  is  „much  less*  permitted  to  slay  one’s  self!  However, 
it  is  but  just  that  we  should  let  him  speak  for  himself  on  so  peculiar 
a point.  Here  is,  first  of  all,  his  paraphrastic  French  version. 
„C’est  pourquoi  il  n’est  point  permis  de  se  donner  la  tnort  de  u 
propre  main  dans  les  Persecutions,  ou  la  Foi  eat  en  danger,  sans 
parler  du  cas  ou  la  Chastetl  se  trouve  en  peril,  dans  leqoel  II  eel 
beaucoup  moins  permis  de  le  faire,  mais  il  eat  settlement  permis  de 
tendre  le  col  h celui  qui  nous  frappe.*  However,  he  is  not  bo  sore 
of  this  point  that  he  would  not  fain  give  himself  another  meant  of 
escape,  wherefore  he  adds  what  follows  by  way  of  comment.  „Suppo- 
sons  que  St.  Jdromc  ait  vdritableroeot  exceptd  le  cas  oh  la  Chanted 
est  en  pdril,  n’est-il  pas  juste  de  croire,  ou  qo’il  l’a  fait  simplemat, 
parcequ’il  n’a  pas  voulu  decider  le  cas  (! ! !),  on  qn’il  n’a  approtnrd 


*)  Apologie  de  la  Morale  dec  P&re*  de  l’Eglise,  coatrft  lea  injuatea  acc*- 
aationa  du  Sieur  Jean  Barbeyrac,  1718,  pp.  833 — 335. 
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V action  dont  il  s’agit,  qee  dans  la  persaasion  oft  11  dtoit,  qu’une  «1 
vive  honreur  d’un  Crime,  auquel  la  nature  corrompue  doone  tant  de 
pente,  ne  peut  Sire  que  Veffet  dune  inspiration  particuUhre  de  V esprit 
de  Dieu“  Aye,  one  may  ^suppose44  anything,  though  it  be  utterly 
ridiculous,  absolutely  unwarrantable,  and  the  more  dishonestly  Jesui- 
tical the  purpose  is  which  one  would  compass,  the  more  likely  one 
is  to  indulge  in  purely  imaginary  hypotheses.  Here  we  palpably 
want  demonstration,  not  mere  supposition , nor  need  we  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  only  those  who  already  waver  and  are  themselves  only 
half-persuaded  of  the  soundness  of  their  cause,  begin  to  balance  and 
try  to  save  themselves  by  such  side-leaps  as  the  one  we  have  just 
witnessed. 

The  Hugonot  Jean  Barbeyrac  prefixed  to  his  French  translation 
of  Pufcadorfs  de  jure  natnrae  et  gentium , from  which  we  quoted 
already  in  §.  10,  a lengthy  dissertation  under  the  title  of  „une 
Preface  qui  sert  d’introduction  h tout  POuvrage44 , in  which  same 
Preface  there  occur  sundry  passages  which  are  anything  but  flattering 
or  favorable  to  the  ethical  insights  of  the  Chorchfathers  in  general. 
Examples.  „En  voilk,  je  pense,  plus  qu’il  nc  faut,  pour  faire  voir 
clairement  que  les  plus  clllbres  Docteurs  de  PEglise  des  six  premiers 
Steeles  sont  de  mauvais  Maitres  et  de  pauvres  Guides  en  matters 
de  Morale.44  — „ Mortifies  de  voir,  que,  sans  etre  obliges  de  chercher 
long -temps  et  de  se  donner  beaucoup  de  peine,  plusieurs  Auteuia 
ont  apporte  uti  bon  nombre  d’exemples  de  faux  raisonnemons  et 
d’erreurs  grossiferes  qui  se  trouvent  dans  les  Ouvrages  dee  Pferes.* 
— These  (they  are  to  be  found  on  pp.  30,  31  in  the  sixth  edit  of 
1750;  the  work  was  first  published  already  anno  1706,  if  I mistake 
not)  and  othgr  similar  uncomplimentary  observations  on  Barbeyrac’* 
part  indted  or  provoked  M.  Ceillicr  to  write  the  afore  - mentioned 
bulky  apologetic  work  which,  in  its  turn,  called  forth  from  Barbeyrac 
also  a belligerent  treatise,1)  and  in  the  latter  also  the  point  now 
snder  mention  is  minutely  discussed.  Here  the  paper-war  between 
these  two  gentlemen  ended,  for  aught  I know  to  the  contrary;8) 
and  the  general  opinion  on  its  merits  would  appear  to  be  that 
Barbeyrac  often  condemns  the  churchfathers  too  rashly  and  sweep* 

*)Vis.  the  in  $.  66  quoted  Traits,  1728,  where  vide  pp.  242—247,  ch. 
XV,  S$.  7 — 11,  and  cf.  a too  Preface,  p.  XXXV.  *)  At  least,  Ceillicr  does  not 
recur  to  this  topic  in  T.  X of  bis  subsequent  23  quartos  of  „hiatoire  gene- 
rate des  auteurs  saerds  et  ecclesinstiques." 
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ingly,  and  that  Ceillier  as  often  defends  them  uncandidly  and  un- 
skilfully. 9 — Having  penned  these  few  lines  on  the  origin  of  the 
misinterpretation  at  issue,  we  will  now  undertake  to  discuss  it  upon 
philological  and  contextual  grounds. 

Ceillier  quotes  in  support  of  his  interpretation  of  „ absque  eo“ 
the  use  of  absque  (eo)  in  the  Vulgate  of  Hieronymus  himself,  e.  g. 
IV,  1 and  3,  VI,  7 of  the  Song  of  Solomon  (where  it,  doubtless, 
does  occur  in  the  meaning  of  outre,  Germanice  abgefetym  baoon,  baft, 
gefd^toeige  benn).  Barbeyrac,  too,  confidently  refers  us  to  the  same 
linguistic  authority,  e.  g.  Is.  XLV,  14  and  XLIII,  11  (where  it, 
unquestionably,  signifies  except^,  hormis),  he  at  the  same  asserting 
that,  when  connected  with  a negation,  as  e.  g.  in  h.  1.  with  non 
licet,  it  is  invariably  exclusive,  (even)  in  later  Latinity  of  which 
alone  the  mention  is,  or  can  be,  here,  and  referring  us  to  the  need- 
ful learned  authorities.3)  For  my  own  humblo  part,  I cannot  but 
think  that  the  mere  absque  eo  does  not  render  Ceillier’s  interpreta- 
tion absolutely  Impossible  in  a purely  philological  point  of  view; 
for,  whether  I affirm  or  negative  a quality  or  duty,  I may  do  so 
without  reference  (absque;  the  eo  is,  of  course,  only  a pronominal 
expletive,  and  the  que  itself  was,  I presume,  originally  = quo,  as 
e.  g.  in  itaque,  &c.)  to  some  other  possible  or  real  circumstance, 
and  may  mean  to  designate  the  latter  as  self-understood  either  affir- 
matively or  negatively,  e.  g.  her  face  is  handsome,  away  from  her 
mouth,  i.  e.  either:  her  mouth  is,  of  course,  handsome,  or:  is,  of 
course,  not  so;  she  is  not  handsome,  away  from  her  mouth,  L e. 
either:  her  mouth  is,  of  course,  handsome,  or:  is,  of  course,  the 
contrary.  We  would,  therefore,  prefer  arguing  more  especially  from 
the  context  : and  this  not  only  manifestly  pronounces  Ceillier’s  inter- 
pretation extremely  inappropriate,  constrained,  and  artificial,  but 
supplies  every  probability  that  Hieronymus  entertained  the  opinion 
which  Barbeyrac  ascribed  to  him.  1.  Hieronymus,  as  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  prove  by  and  by,  set,  like, 
indeed,  by  far  the  most  of  the  Fathers,  an  extremely  high  value 
upon  virginity,  chastity  as  the  perfectionation  and  crowning-point  of 
all  other  Christian  virtues  and  good  works.  If,  however,  Ceillier  were 
in  the  right,  our  chnrchfather  would  say  that  it  was  self- understood 

*)  Vide  e.  g.  the  Biographic  universelle  a.  vv.  Barbeyrac  and  Ceillier. 
2)  £.  g.  Voratiua  de  latinitate  merito  suspecta,  c.  9,  and  Godefroi  aur  le  code 
Theodoaien,  lib.  VIy  tit.  4,  lex  18,  p.  56  in  T.  11.  But  I have  not  consulted  then. 
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that  suicide  was  not  permissible  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  vio- 
lation ; but,  inasmuch  as  in  his  own  estimation,  as  in  that  of  almost 
every  one  of  those  churchfathers  who  had  preceded  him  or  were 
cotemporary  with  him,  violation  was  manifestly  one  of  the  worst 
possible  dangers  or  sufferings  to  which  persecution  could  give  birth, 
he  cannot  have  meant  to  say  so,  without  making  a conclusio  ad  ab- 
surdum,  whatever  we  may  choose  to  think  of  the  matter.  2.  Since 
all  the  churchfathers  who  had  touched  upon  this  topic  before  him, 
and,  indeed,  if  we  except  Augustinus,  all  those  who  flourished  in 
the  same  age,  declare  suicide  in  the  case  at  issue  not  only  per- 
missible, but  likewise  even  glorious  and  hallowing,  is  there  not  suffi- 
cient presumptive  a priori  evidence  that  he  viewed  this,  if  question- 
able, yet  scarcely  at  that  time  questioned,  matter  in  the  very  same 
light  as  they?  3.  Thence,  every  other  Catholic  (not  to  speak  of 
Protestants)  writer,  though  not  agreeing  with  Hieronymus’  opinion, 
has,  nevertheless,  expounded  it  as  we  have  done.  As  an  eminent 
instance  I will  select  John  of  Salisbury  (Joannes  Saresberiensis)  who, 
when  treating  of  the  subject  ol  suicide  in  two  consecutive  chapters 
of  his  chief  work,  *)  says , although  shily , after  having  previously 
spoken  of  the  case  of  Lucretia,  what  I will  now  transcribe:  „Ego 
evenire  posse  non  arbitror,  ut  cujuscunque  difficultatis  articulo,  liceat 
propria  auctoritate  liomini,  sibi  mortem  inferre,  nec  etiara  ubi  casti- 
tas  periclitatur.  Licet  hunc  casum  videatur  cxcipere  doctor  ille  doc - 
torumy  cui  in  sacrario  litcramm  vix  (tliquem  audeo  comparare . 
Haec  mors  omnino  desperatorum  est,  et  eorum,  qui  licet  corpore 
vivant,  jam  mentis  morte  praemortui,  animo  vivere  desierunt.  Cli- 
que non  vivorum,  sed  jam  mortuorum  mors  est.u 

But,  to  come  to  a conclusion,  Ceillier  would  not  have  really 
gained  anything,  if  he  had  won  the  victory  in  this  debate,  and  Bar- 
beyrac  might  have  given  up  this  passage  to  him  without  being  in 
any  real  danger  of  losing  his  own  cause;  for,  as  the  reader  may 
learn  from  a note  in  the  very  edition  of  Jerome’s  works  which  I 
have  previously  quoted,  elsewhere  a passage  is  to  be  found  in  this 
same  churchfather’s  works  which,  without  being  either  grammati- 
cally, lexicographically  or  otherwise  in  the  least  doubtful  or  deba- 
table, demonstrates  with  unmistakeable  clearness  and  incontrovert- 


*)  Policralicus , lib.  II,  c.  26  and  c.  27.  Opera  omnia,  edid.  Giles,  vol. 
HI,  p.  149. 
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iMe  certainty  that  be  was  an  advocate  and  a laudator  of  suicide, 
V resorted  to  as  an  asylum  from  violation.  In  the  above  mentioned 
treatise  against  Jovinian,  namely,  whilst  adducing  examples  and  il- 
lustrations of  the  reverence  in  which  virginity  and  cliastity  were 
held  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Barbarians,  our  churchfather  gives 
very  many  instances  of  Pagan  virgins  and  matrons  who  bad  slain 
themselves,  either  because  they  had  suffered  violence,  or  because 
they  feared  having  to  suffer  it.  And,  among  such  instances,  which 
oecupy  five  entire  chapters  (41 — 46  incl.),  Hieronymus  includes  with 
a pre-eminent  measure  of  admiration  the  case  of  seven  Milesian 
virgins  who,  daring  the  devastations  of  the  Gauls,  escaped  from 
dishonor  by  a self-inflicted  death.1}  Quia  valeat  silent*  praeterire 
septem  Milesias  vlrgines,  quae  Gallorum  impetu  cuncta  vastante,  ne 
quid  indecens  mb  hostibus  sustinerent,  tnrpitudinem  morte  fugerunt: 
exetnphim  mi  cunctis  virginibus  relinqumtes , honestis  menUbus  tna- 
gis  pudicitiam  curae  esse , quam  vitam.“  — An  historical  authority 
for  this  incident  I have  in  vain  tried  to  lay  my  hands  upon  at  this 
moment ; and  I must,  therefore,  rest  satisfied  with  quoting  that  Greek 
epigram  in  Grottos’  Latinization  which  I referred  to,  when  speaking 
of  Eusebios. 

nAh  morimur,  morimur,  Milete,  nee  impia  probra 
GaHorum  volumus,  patria  cara,  pati. 

Injieit  hone  nobis  ardorem  barbarioue  Mars, 

Virginibus  ternis,  civibua,  alma,  tuis. 

Non  exspectamus  thalamum,  prolemque  nefandam, 

Assertor  casti  corporis  Orcus  erit.u 

Finally,  however,  in  another  work  of  his3}  Hieronymus  be- 
comes, somewhat  in  the  style  of  Lactaniius,  controversial,  as  it 
were,  against  classical  Paganism  in  his  denunciation  of  suicide. 
Whilst,  however,  as  we  saw,  the  latter  chnrchfather  assigned,  at 
least,  two  reasons  for  the  condemnation  of  self-destruction,  vis.  that 
man  did  not  step  into  life  by  his  own  power,  and,  therefore,  may 
not  step  out  of  it  of  his  own  aocord,  and  that,  because  suicide  la 
murder,  God,  inasmuch  as  he  will  punish  all  murder,  will  as  a mat- 
ter of  course  punish  suicide,  our  chur chfather  contents  himself  with 
what  we  may  call,  at  the  utmost,  the  implication  of  the  former  ar- 

0 Lib.  1,  Nik  4ft,  pp.  306,  300  of  T.  IV.  «)  Ep.  XXXIX  ad  Paulam  ra- 
pe? obiiu  Bliesillae  filiae,  Opera,  T.  I,  p.  178. 
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gument.  A high-born  Roman  matron,  Paula  by  name,  who  was  a 
pupil  and  friend  of  Hieronymus’,  and  during  her  widowhood  gave 
herself  up  to  the  most  boundless  asceticism  in  the  Holy  Land,  had 
lost  her  eldest  daughter,  Blcsilla  by  name,  who  having  become  a 
widow  seven  months  after  her  marriage,  when  only  twenty  years 
of  age , also  devoted  herself  to  conventual  life , and  soon  died , on 
which  occasion  the  above  letter  was  penned,  in  which  the  Saviour 
(Salvator)  is  represented  as  speaking  to  the  disconsolate  mother. 
„Art  thou  angry,  then,  that  thy  daughter  has  become  mine?  Art 
thou  indignant  at  my  judgment,  and  grudgest  by  rebellions  tears  ray 
possession?  For,  thou  knowest  what  I think  of  thee,  and  of  those 
others  belonging  to  thee.  Thou  deniest  thyself  food,  but  not  for  the 
sake  of  fasting,  but  from  grief.  I love  not  suchlike  abstinence.  Such 
fasts  are  my  adversaries.  NuUam  animam  recipto,  quae  me  nolente , 
saparatur  a corpore.  Tales  stulta  Philosophia  habeat  martyres,  ha- 
beat  Zenonem,  Cleombrotum,  vel  Catonem.  Super  nullum  requiescit 
spiritus  mens,  nisi“  (he  here  quotes  the  last  words  of  Is.  LXVI,  2). 

IX.  Augustinus  (f  430). 

I have  purposely  left  this  in  every  respect  most  remarkable  and 
most  influential  churchfather  to  form  the  conclusion  of  the  present  §; 
for,  despite  his  strange  and  gloomy  predestination-theory,  which  in 
abstracto  would  seem  to  render  a priori  all  morality,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  is  necessarily  based  upon  free  will,  almost  impossible,  he 
has  discussed  our  very  topic  more  circumstantially  and  all-sldedty, 
more  profoundly  and  systematically,  with  more  varied  scholarlike 
erudition  as  well  as  more  genuine  practical  wisdom  than  any  one 
of  bis  fellow-laborers  during  the  first  six  centuries,  nay,  than  all  of 
them  put  together.  Indeed,  I scarcely  know  where  to  begin,  or 
where  to  end,  whon  I stand  before  the  huge  tomes  of  his  numerous 
works,  and  look  around  for  the  testimonies  therein  contained  on  the 
subject  of  self- slaughter,  and  every  other  kindred  question,  e.  g. 
martyrdom,  flight,  apostasy,  self- denunciation  and  self  - extraditiou, 
virginity  and  chastity,  the  sainthood  and  canonization  of  suicides. 
However,  since  I have  in  the  course  of  this  Treatise  pretty  frequently 
already  referred  to,  and  quoted  from,  the  one  or  the  other  of  bis 
Epistles  and  Tracts,  I may  consider  myself  permitted  to  open  at 
once  that  master-work  of  his,  several  consecutive  chapters  of  which, 
they  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the  theme  of  our  enquiry,  exhibit 
his  views  and  sentiments  in  die  most  complete  and  connected  man- 
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ner.  *)  Bat,  unless  I were  to  transcribe  all  those  chapters  from  word 
to  word,  we  cannot  follow  him  step  by  step  on  the  track  of  his  in- 
vestigation and  argumentation;  we  must,  therefore,  be  content  to 
place  before  ourselves,  and  this  we  shall  do  almost  solely  in  his 
own  words,  clearly  and  briefly  the  main  points  in  his  assertions,  or, 
perhaps,  I ought  rather  to  say,  the  chief  ethical  results  at  which 
he  arrives. 

His  general  position  may  be  stated  thus:  suicide  in  and  by  it- 
self is  never  permitted , is  always  a crime , is  not  a proof  of  mag* 
nanimity,  but  the  effect  of  weakness,  and  must,  therefore,  be  neither 
lauded  nor  excused,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  abhorred  and  con* 
demned,  no  matter  what  particular  motive  may  have  evoked  it. 
„Neque  euim  frustra  in  sanctis  canonicis  libris  nusquam  nobis  divini- 
tus  praeceptum  permissumque  referiri  potest,  ut  vel  ipsius  adipiscen- 
dae  immortalitatis,  vel  ullius  carendi  cavendive  mail  caussa,  nobis* 
metipsis  necem  inferamus“  (c.  20  in  init.).  „Hoc  dicimus,  hoc  as- 
serimus,  hoc  modis  omnibus  approbamus,  neminem  spontaneam  mor- 
tem sibi  inferre  debere,  velut  fugiendo  molestias  temporales,  ne  in- 
cidat  in  perpetuas : neminem  propter  aliens  peccata,  ne  hoc  ipse  in- 
cipiat  habere  gravissimum  proprium,  quern  non  polluebat  alienum: 
neminem  propter  sua  peccata  praeterita,  propter  quae  magis  hac 
vita  opus  est,  ut  possint  poenitendo  sanari:  neminem  velut  deside* 
rio  vitae  melioris,  quae  post  mortem  speratur;  quia  reos  suae  mor- 
tis melior  post  mortem  vita  non  suscipit  (c.  26  in  fin.). 

Nevertheless,  there  are,  according  to  him,  cases  of  suicide  which 
may  or  haply  must  be  viewed  indulgently  and  pardaningly , though 
even  they  dare  not  be  looked  upon  and  put  forward  as  themes  for 
eulogy  and  imitation.  Alluding,  namely,  to  those  very  instances 
which  e.  g.  Hieronymus  makes  exceptions  of,  Augustinus  argues  to 
about  the  following  effect.  Since  it  is  not  permitted  to  kill  a guilty 
person  by  private  violence  — the  opposite,  of  course,  to  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  governmental  executive  — , it  is  so  much  the  less 
permitted  to  kill  one's  self,  especially  if  one  be  innocent , and  „cnm 
pudicitia  virtue  sit  animi  ‘ (c.  18),  those  same  Christian  virginsand 
matrons  were  demonstrably  in  error . „Verumtamen  si  detestabile 
facinus  et  damnabile  scelus  est,  etiam  se  ipsum  hominem  occidere, 
sicut  veritas  manifesta  proclamat;  quis  ita  decipiat,  ut  dicat,  Jam 


*)  De  civitate  Dei,  lib.  I,  c.  16  until  c.  27  inch 
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nunc  peccemus,  ne  postca  forte  peccemus;  jam  nunc  perpetremus 
homicidium,  ne  forte  incidamus  in  adulterium"  (c.  25  m.).  „Quam- 
obrem  non  habet  quod  in  se  morte  spontanea  puni&t  femina , sine 
ulla  sua  consensione  violenter  oppressa,  et  alieno  compressa  peccato: 
quanto  minus  ante  quam  hoc  fiat  ? ne  admittatur  homicidium  certum, 
cum  ipsum  flagitium,  quam  vis  alienum,  adhuc  pendet  incertum*  (c. 
18  f.).  „Habent  quippe  intus  gloriam  castitatis,  testimonium  con- 
scientiae : habent  autem  coram  oculis  Dei  sui ; nec  requirunt  amplius, 
ubi  quid  recte  faceant,  non  amplius  habent,  ne  devient  ab  auctori- 
tate  legis  divinae,  cum  male  devitant  offensio'nem  suspicions  huma- 
naea  (c.  19  f.).  — I may  here  as  well  annotate  that  the  very  cir- 
cumstance that,  when  Alarich  took  the  city  of  Rome,  several  Christian 
women,  among  whom  there  were  some  nuns,  had  been  violated,  out 
of  wliich  occurrence  the  Pagans  had  fabricated  one  of  their  reproaches 
against  the  Christians,  led  Augustinus  to  discuss  the  theme  of  suicide 
thus  elaborately  in  the  first  of  those  XXII  books  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  which  he,  according  to  his  own  confession,  employed  more 
than  a dozen  years,  in  defence  of  Christianity  against  Paganism.  — 
But  to  resume  our  thread,  our  churchfather  would  fain,  nevertheless, 
as  before  said,  look  upon  the  particular  case  of  those  suicidal  females 
who  are  under  his  specific  consideration,  with  compassionate  indul- 
gence, with  kindly  forgiveness,  and  thinks  that  the  „humanus  affec- 
tusa  cannot  fail  to  induce  everybody  to  feel  towards  them  as  he 
himself  feels.  „Ac  per  hoc  et  quae  se  occiderunt,  ne  quidquam  hu- 
jusmodi  paterentur,  quis  humanus  affectus  eis  nolit  ignosci?"  (c.  17 
init.).  Whilst  thus  merely  soliciting  forgiveness  and  craving  com- 
passion for  them,  he  cannot,  of  course,  be  supposed  to  give  vent  to 
any  enthusiastic  admiration,  but  rather,  as  we  ourselves  should  say, 
designedly  banishes  and  destroys  all  false  moral  illusion  and  halo, 
proclaiming  indeed  their  action  an  error,  a violation  of  the  severe 
command  of  duty,  a transgression  of  the  ordinarily  and  universally 
valid  moral  law,  and  decidedly  inferring  that  it  would  be  „ crimen 
insipientiae"  to  blame  such  Christian  women  as  would  not,  and  did  not, 
kill  themselves  „ne  suo  facinore  alienum  flagitium  devitarenta  (c.  17). 

Moreover,  a careful  perusal  of  the  pertinent  portions  of  the 
chapters  in  question  must,  I think,  lead  most  persons  to  the  belief 
that  this  — more  especially,  if  we  consider  the  spirit  of  that  age 
in  which  he  lived  and  for  which  he  wrote  — most  acute  and  ju- 
dicious reasoner,  as  far  as  our  subject  is  concerned,  would  have 
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treated  the  self-inflicted  deaths  of  those  same  Christian  females  with 
even  smaller  favor,  fewer  apologies,  and  a minor  display  of  at  best 
somewhat  skeptical  and  undecided  parallels  of  reasons  and  counter- 
reasons, if  a peculiar  fact  had  not  been  present  to  liis  mind  and  ob- 
truded itself  upon  his  notice,  nay,  we  might  aver,  biassed  and  swayed 
his  better  judgment:  the  Church,  as  we  have  in  tliis  § hinted,  had 
canonized  some  of  them!  — 

In  §.  50  already,  we  saw  that  our  churchfathcr  exculpated  and 
vindicated  Samson’s  suicide  only  on  the  supposition  of  a special  di- 
vine authority  for  it  — who  does  not  feel  disposed  here  to  think 
of  the  old  saying  „who  excuses,  accuses “V  — ; and  now*  we  learn 
that  his  tenderness  and  deference  towards  the  Church  induced  him 
to  suppose  that  she,  the  Church,  had  received,  as  it  were,  in  some 
manner  sufficient  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  Divine  Will  enjoined 
or  permitted  her  to  honor  and  saint  the  said  Virgins  and  Matron?, 
hs  though  they  too  had  acted  suicidally  with  divine  approbation,  not 
to  say,  under  divine  inspiration.  „Sed  quaedam,  inquiunt,  sanctae 
feminae,  tempore  persecutionis , ut  inseetatores  suae  pudicitiae  devi- 
tarent,  in  rupturuin  atque  necaturum  se  fluvium  projecerunt;  eoqne 
modo  defunctae  sunt,  carumque  martyria  in  catholica  Ecclesia  it- 
neratione  celeberrima  frequentantur.  De  his  nihil  temerc  audeo  ju- 
dicare.  Utruiu  enim  Ecclesiae  aliquibns  fide  dignis  testificationibus, 
ut  earum  memoriam  sic  honoret,  divina  persuaserit  auctoritas , ne- 
scio : et  fieri  potest,  ut  ita  sit.  Quid  si  enim  hoc  fecerunt,  non  hu- 
manitus  deceptae,  sed  divinitus  jussae : nec  errantes,  sed  obtdientes^ 
(c.  26  init.).  But,  the  heart  of  our  churchfathcr  was,  nietliinks,  in 
this  particular  better  than  his  head . Cautious  though  he  be,  be  was 
still  not  sufficiently  so.  „Qui  ergo  audit,  non  licere  se  occidere,  fa- 
ciat,  si  jussit,  cujus  non  licet  Jussa  conteuinere.  Tantummodo  videat, 
utrum  diviua  jussio  nullo  nudet  incertou  (c.  26).  He  ought,  as  I 
take  it,  to  have  stuck  to  his  „humanus  affcctusa,  letting  the  matter 
rest  with  indulgence  and  charity,  nay,  if  you  like,  with  sympathy 
and  admiration,  but  at  all  events  leaving  alone  the  purely  supposi- 
titious items  of  particular  inspiration  and  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  the  more  so,  since  those  same  slayers  of  themselves  did  not 
themselves  believe,  or,  at  least,  did  not  profess,  that  they  had  been 
favored  with  any  especial  inspiration  and  warranty.  — But,  when- 
soever Reason  allows  herself  to  be  led  captive  under  the  dominion  of 
Authority,  we  see  something  resembling  the  present  dilemma  of  Au- 
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gustinus,  a predicament  not  unlike  that  in  which,  some  centuries  later, 
poor  Galilei  found  himself  with  his  astronomy:  doubting,  and  yielding, 
yet  leaving  us  under  the  impression  that,  despite  the  outward  yielding, 
the  inward  doubt  remained  to  the  last.  — If,  however,  Cardinal  Ba- 
nonius  took  upon  .himself  to  affirm,  as  I have  read,  (that  the  extra- 
vagances of  the  Circumcelliones  were  Augustine’s  sole  reason  for 
disapproving  of  the  voluntary  deaths  of  the  martyrs  now  under  debate, 
I cannot,  for  my  own  part,  but  consider  the  said  assertion  shallow, 
impudent,  unsupported.  It  might  almost  remind  us  of  what  sundiy 
catholic  liistorians  have  sillily  and  spitefully  suggested  to  the  effect 
that  a thousand  years  later  a certain  well-known  Augustine  monk 
commenced  his  momentous  reformatorial  agitation  from  jealousy,  envy, 
and  anger  against  the  rival  Dominicans.  Not  that  these  two  things 
are  by  any  means  analogous ; but  both  of  them  serve  to  illustrate  one 
point  of  some  importance  in  all  controversies , viz.  that  pettifogging 
or  disingenuous  people,  howsoever  learned  they  may  be,  ever  seek 
small  causes  for  even  great  effects,  and  shrewdly  guess  and  cunningly 
insinuate  until  they  have  reduced  what  they  disapprove  pf  to  some- 
thing weak  and  petty;  for,  then  to  argue  it  down  is  all  the  -easier 
tiling,  the  easier  to  be  sure,  but  also  the  more  unmanly,  dishonest, 
inglorious. 

NB.  On  Origcncs  vide  §.  32,  and  on  Gregory  of  Nazianz  vide 
the  following  §. 

§.71.  THE  VERDICT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

We  will,  however,  now  devote  a brief  § to  the  tenets  and  prac- 
tices of  *the  Church"  in  the  particular  specified  by  Augustinus. 

In  the  first  century  of  opr  era  already,  Greeks,  Italians,  Afri- 
cans, Jew  s and  Gentiles  were  among  the  number  of  those  who  re- 
ceived and  embraced  Christianity,  and  the  differences  of  nationality, 
temperament,  culture,  habitude  were  likely  to  engender  anything  but 
either  identity  ip  conduct  or  uniformity  in  opinion  among  the  con- 
verts. Thence,  more  or  less  significant  divergences,  both  dogmatical 
and  ethical,  began  to  reveal  and  establish  themselves  already  at  a very 
early  period,  multifarious  parties  or  sects  arising  and  vanishing,  and 
re-arising  with  slight  variations,  almost  as  jegularly  as  ebb  and  flood. 
The  originators  and  leaders  of  such  parties  or  sects  were  oftentimes 
wise  and  erudite  men  who  op  their  own  respopaibUJty  speculated  and 
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prescribed  concerning  what  they  individually  took  to  be  the  special 
characteristics  and  vital  elements  of  Christianity;  sometimes,  however, 
they  were  not  exactly  fools,  but  yet  fanatics  and  bigots,  and  tbev 
too  invariably  found  a smallish  or  largish  number  of  followers  who 
turned  their  theorems  and  precepts  to  almost  every  imaginable  uk 
and  — abuse.  Opposite  to  such  so-called  Schismatics  or  Heretic?, 
however,  a certain  body  claimed  to  be  the  Church . No  matter,  now. 
whether  denominated  Kirk,  Kirche,  Church  from  xoptaxoc  or  from 
circus,  this  same  body  professed  to  possess  and  to  represent  the  frutt. 
Yet,  unless  I sadly  err,  it  could  at  the  utmost  only  be  said  to  have 
on  its  side  that  system  of  insights,  principles  and  practices  which  hsc 
gradually  acquired  the  ascendency,  speaking  numerically,  after  Chri- 
stianity had  succeeded  in  becoming  the  ruling  religion  in  the  Roman 
State : which  numerical  ascendency,  moreover,  was  often  rather  appa- 
rent than  actual,  since  there  were  doubtless  always  many  silent  dis- 
sentients. Consequently,  what  constituted  the  Church  in  e.  g.  tfee 
time  of  Augustinus  was,  I presume,  merely  the  more  powerful  tad 
numerous  concrete  unity,  irrespectively  of  its  being  abstractly,  pria- 
cipially,  ideally  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong.  Such  a thing  as  a 
catholic , i.  e.  a universal,  church  never  existed;  the  very  term  is  a 
historic  misnomer,  unless  we  should  incline  to  define  it  figuratively 
in  such  wise  as  to  let  it  apply  to  Christianity  in  general  as  opposed 
to  the  so-called  Jewish  dispensation  which  was  something  national!} 
and  notionally,  locally  and  temporarily  limited.  Inasmuch,  moreover, 
as  only  the  quality,  hut  never  the  mere  quantity,  of  men  can  bear 
valid  and  decisive  testimony  on  any  question  concerning  cither  dog- 
matics or  ethics,  we  need  not  by  any  means  assume  that  the  „voi 
populi*  of  those  early  times  was  always  exactly  the  „vox  Dei*;  it 
may,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  in  part  the  voice  only  of  passion, 
prejudice,  ignorance,  folly.  Nay,  indeed,  we  individually  do  bed/eve 
that  from  the  very  commencement,  as  it  is  proveably  the  case  in 
the  present  day,  more  of  truth  and  virtue  occasionally,  or  even  often, 
abode  with  the  minority  rather  than  with  the  majority,  i.  e.  with  the 
Sects  than  with  the  Church.  And,  methinks , if  we  do  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  mystified  and  misled  by  pretty,  sentimental,  edifying 
Novels  about  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity,  but  prefer  looking 
soberly  and  critically  at  such  naked  facts  of  the  case  as  the  original 
sources  present,  no  other  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at.  Therefore, 
inter  alia,  the  correctness  of  the  position  of  the  eArly  Church  to 
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the  topic  of  our  present  enquiry  must  be  deemed  a perfectly  open 
question . 

Since,  as  we  saw  in  the  preceding  §,  Eusebius  and  Ambrosius 
were  the  first  churchfathers  who  spoke  of  the  suicide  of  Christian 
females  for  the  purpose  under  mention,  we  have,  as  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  learn,  no  authority  for  assuming  that  it  occurred  at  all  before 
the  time  to  which  their  narratives  refer,  since  otherwise  the  earlier 
churchfathers,  when  speaking  of  and  against  suicide,  would  in  all 
probability  have  alluded  to  so  peculiar  a phenomenon ; nor  have  we 
any  reason  for  supposing  that  e.  g.  Justin  would  not  have  excluded 
this  case  from  the  condemnation  which  he  pronounces  on  suicide  in 
general,  or  Origenes,  whose  general  anti-suicidal  views  I stated  al- 
ready in  §.  32,  or,  also  Gregorius  Nazianzenus,  whose  anti-suicidal 
dictum  is  equally  sweeping,  and  still  more  briefly  expressed.  Speaking 
of  angelic  abstinence  or  askesis  among  the  Christians,  he  adds : *) 

Kot  tout*  axovrec  ioypaTOc  8tiou 

AeT  yap  8e$ia8ai,  [UXpic  wXuaig  8*oc. 

If,  then,  Pelagia  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  anno  311  or 
312,  was  among  the  earliest  examples  of  suicide  under  the  circum- 
stances now  under  mention,  we  may,  perhaps,  assume  that  under 
the  earlier  Pagan  Emperors  both  the  Caesars  themselves  and  their 
ministering  Satellites  had  been  content  with  robbing  Christian  females 
of  their  liberty,  their  property,  their  life,  and  not  yet  bethought 
themselves  of  that  extra-piece  of  unmanly  cruelty  and  diabolical  re- 
finement which  evoked  self-sought  death  as  the  only  remaining  me&ns 
of  rescue  from  externally  polluting  violence.  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
both  she,  Pelagia,  and  Domnina,  Prosdoce  and  Bernice,  for  instance, 
had,  doubtless,  been  canonized  prior  to  the  time  of  Chrysostomos 
and  Augustinus,  if  not  indeed  prior  to  that  of  Ambrosius.  What, 
however,  does  „ canonization  a exactly  mean? 

Ere  — I abstract  the  following  few  items  from  a very  detailed 
article  penned  by  a living  Catholic  divine 2)  — a person  is  properly 
canonized,  he  is,  if  not  constantly,  yet  usually,  beatified,  i.  e.  pro- 
nounced „beatustf  or  blessed,  which  thing  meaneth  about  this:  ac~ 
cording  to  episcopal  or  ecclesiastical  — hodie  Papal  — authority,  a 
person  may  or  shall  be  considered  in  a state  of  beatitude,  and  be 

*)  Carmen  X.  de  Virtute,  lines  627,  628,  T.  II,  p.  447  in  Caillau’s  edit, 
of  bis  opera  omnia,  Paris,  1842.  2)  &ir$cn$£trtam  bet  fa$ottf$cn  $$eotc£ft 
2Be$cr  i mb  ©elk,  1847  ff.,  in  w.  S9eatfflcatton  wtf>  Jtawntfatfon. 
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publicly  invoked  and  rendered  an  object  of  special  worship  both  on 
account  of  his  heroic  virtues  (i.  e.  such  virtues  as,  surpassing  Ac 
demands  of  nature,  reach  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  raise 
those  who  are  therewith  adorned  far  above  other  just  persons  who 
with  slower  steps  strive  towards  Christian  perfection)  and  of  the  m- 
racks  wrought  by  him  (i.  e.  such  actions  as  are  either  „ supra  na- 
turama,  or  „ contra  natnram*,  or  even  only  „praeter  naturam").  To 
be  canonized , on  the  contrary,  signifieth  that  a person  is  definitively 
and  solemnly  pronounced  to  be  placed  in  the  „ canon"  of  the  „sancti-, 
and  is  as  such  to  be  worshipped  by  the  entire  church  through  the 
medium  of  various  kinds  of  festive  and  holy  rites  which1  I need  here 
as  little  stop  to  enumerate  as  I need  folldw  my  reverend  and  learned 
guide  into  his  particulars  concerning  the  would-be  scrupulously  cir- 
cumstantial, but  in  verity  very  theatrical  and  even  farcical,  procedure 
attendant  upon,  and  connected  with,  the  process,  as  of  beatification 
so  of  canonization.  — More  important  and  interesting  for  our  present 
purpose  is  the  question : whence  this  entire  phenomenon  in  the  early 
Christian  chtircli  already?  Our  mode  of  answering  which  will  compel 
us  to  dispense*  with  Dr.  von  Moys’  guidance , since  our  ow  n ultra- 
FrOtestant  view  cannot  but,  as  a matter  of  course,  diverge  altogether 
from  his. 

Iri  the  mythic  ages  of*  Greece  and  Rome  it  had,  as  everybody 
knows,  been  the  custom  to  heroize  mortals  who  had,  as  benefactors 
of  their  respective  countries’  cause,  struggled  unto  the  death,  whether 
they  hhd  conquered  or  had  succumbed.  Classical  paganism,  moreover, 
was  wont,  in  the  earliest  centuries  of  Christianity,  to  apotheosize  the 
deceased  occupants  of  the  imperial  throne,  not  because  aught  re- 
sembling personal  holiness  had  distinguished  them,  but  simply  because 
their  position  had  rendered  them  ntighfy  and  marked  above  ordinary 
mortals.  Suchlike  herofication  and  partial  deification  — and,  by  the 
by , many 1 of J those  mythic  personages  and  impnrpled  rulers  had 
perished  by  their  own  hands  — were  the  Gentile  mode,  as  it  were, 
of  beatification  and  canonization.  In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  ehurcb, 
however,  Christian  heroism  assumed  more  specifically  the  form  of 
suffering,  of  living  in  self-denial  and  dying  fdr  one’s  faith,  and  during 
that  same  period  Christian  imperial  dignity  and  sway,  if  I may  use 
these  terms,  consisted  chiefly  in  spiritual  teachership  and  episcopal 
guidance.  Thence,  if  Paganic  prejudices  and  habitudes  of  the  sort 
under  mention  should* attempt  to  assume  Christian  shape  and  put  01 
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Christian  garb,  the  objects  selected  for  beatification  &nd  canonization 
would  naturally  be  chiefly  Martyrs  and  Fathers.  And  so  it  was. 
Namely,  just  as  sundry  Christian  festivals  were  manifestly  introduced 
in  imitation  of  or  accommodation  to  already  existent  Heathen  ones, 
so,  if  I do  not  err,  the  origin  of  the  idea  and  practice  of  Saintship 
in  the  catholic  church  must  be  referred  to  Paganic  Idolatry , no 
matter,  whether  the  earliest  Christians  themselves  were  or  were  not 
conscious  of  this  adaptation  of  theirs.  At  all  events,  the  N.  T.  appli- 
cation of  the  term  „ saint a (fifyioc)  cannot  be  said  to  have  supplied 
any  warranty  for  the  said  idea  or  practice,  inasmuch  as  that  term 
is  there  used  only  in  the  signification  of  chosen,  separate,  called  and 
set  aside  for  hallowed  ends  and  hallowing  efficacy,  thus  answering5 
to  the  Hebrew  $Hp , and  is , consequently , applied  to  all  true 
Christians  quite  generally,  because  they  were  presumed  to  cling  as 
such  with  faith,  love,  and  hope  to  the  spiritual  things  of  Christ,  to 
feel  themselves  as  mere  strangers  on  a corrupt  earth,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  live,  not  out  of,  but  yet  above,  the  world.  And,  let  us 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  N.  T.  such  „ saints  a,  aye,  even  the  greatest 
among  those  who,  imitating  the  mind  and  life  of  Jesus,  continually 
strive  after  divine  perfection,  are  in  the  same  breath  declared  to  be, 
nevertheless,  merely  poor  sinners  and  useless  servants,  and  themselves 
willingly  comprehend  themselves  under  these  apparently  humiliating 
designations.  Indeed,  in  the  N.  T.  age  itself  the  Christian  congre- 
gations and  their  teachers  evidently  accepted  and  defined  the  term 
at  issue  as  simply  = IxXsxto;,  and  were  perfectly  content  with  un- 
derstanding it  under  the  aforesaid  restrictions.  By  and  by,  however, 
patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles  not  only,  but  martyrs  — thus,  for 
instance,  already  in  the  Pastor  of  Hennas,  a book  which  several  of 
the  early  churchfathers , c.  g.  Origencs,  occasionally  quote  as  cano- 
nical — > hermits,  monks  came  in  for  a rank  par  excellence  among 
the  cqftot,  as  persons  to  whom  some  extraordinary  measure  of  virtue 
and  merit,  i.  e.  holiness,  was  ascribed  by  — the  Church,  which  same 
church,  the  longer  the  more,  so  entirely  lost  sight  of,  modified,  cor- 
rupted the  primary  meaning  of  the  ■word  ayto;  that  we  find  it  hence- 
forward applied  in  a pre-eminent  and  an  exclusive  manner  to  — 
what  sets  and  sorts  of  mortals  not? 

This  is  one  point.  Another  is  as  follows.  At  a very  early 
period  already,  Pagan  superstitions  began  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  reverence  which  was  paid  to  the  memories,  and  to  the  faith 
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which  was  reposed  in  the  intercessions  made  in  Heaven,  and  in  the 
miracles  wrought  on  earth,  by  such  departed  Christians  as  had  been 
beatified  and  canonized  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  Thus,  for  instance, 
we  learn  from  Theodoret  and  Asterius  (as  quoted  by  Neander  on 
pp.  128,  129  of  8.  H.  in  his  already  mentioned  life  of  Chrysosto- 
mos)  that  martyrs  were  considered  as  protectors  of  cities  (icoAtooxoi), 
received  votive  tablets  (4vafiTjpaxa)  as  divine  men  (fietot  &vfipom ot), 
and  that  a certain  Phokas  of  Sinope  was  viewed  and  treated  as  the 
patron  of  mariners , much  in  the  style  of  the  then  already  deposed 
Castor  and  Pollux! 

Why,  then,  should  we  be  at  all  surprised  under  these  circumstances, 
if  some  few  martyr-suicides,  despite  their  suicide,  or,  if  you  like, 
just  because  of  it,  i.  e.  of  the  high  appreciation  of  virginity  and 
chastity  they  thereby  evidenced,  were  in  the  early  church  sainted? 
— Nevertheless,  certain  modern  catholic  writers,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Chrysostomos  and  Augustinus,  would  fain  make  some 
sort  of  apologetic  limitation  for  the  said  phenomenon.  Before,  how- 
ever, we  introduce  the  dicta  of  some  of  the  said  writers,  we  will 
endeavor  to  learn  what  the  mediaeval  catholic  church  legally  fixed 
on  the  matter,  and  here  we  shall  find  her,  as  on  many  other  points, 
apparently  at  least  at  issue  with  herself. 

About  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  Gratian,  an  Italian  monk, 
collected  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  i.  e.  the  council  decrees  and  papal 
decrees  of  earlier  centuries,  not,  however,  only  collecting,  but  also 
selecting,  arranging,  comparing,  and  illustrating,  them.  Thus  origi- 
nated his  „concordantia  discordantium  canonum*  or  the  „Decretum 
Gratiania,  which  has  received  a permanent  place  in,  and  indeed 
forms  the  main  part  of,  the  corpus  juris  canonici  as  a sort  of  system 
of  (catholic)  ecclesiastical  law.  Herein,  now,  we  are  treated  to  nu- 
merous detached  passages  from  the  writings  of  Augustinus,  more 
especially  his  de  civitate  Dei,  and  also  to  the  synodal  decree  of 
Braga  touching  the  exclusion  of  suicides  from  the  otherwise  usual 
funeral  solemnities  (on  which  matter  vide,  however,  the  next  Chapter). 
But,  inasmuch  as  Gratian  likewise  receives  *)  that  passage  of  Hiero- 
nymus’ Commentary  on  Jonas  which  we  have  previously  commented 
on,  and  evidently  understood  the  „absque  eou  etc.  therein  as  we 

*)  Decretum  Gratiani,  seconds  pars,  causa  XXIII,  quaestio  V.  Ciooaei 
9 and  10  are  extracts  from  Augustinus;  can.  12  contains  the  synodal  decree 
of  Braga. 
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have  done,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  he  was  In  a manner  less 
severe  than  Augustinus,  rather  fully  agreeing  with  Hieronymus  that 
suicide  was  to  be  viewed  and  treated  as  morally  and  ecclesiastically 
permitted,  if  chastity  should  be  in  danger. 

But,  a passage  in  a somewhat  later  integral  portion  of  the 
corpus  juris  canonici1)  most  certainly  seems  to  embody  a different 
opinion.  I allude  to  a decision  given  by  Pope  Innocent  XI  anno 
1190  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tours.2) 
There  is  first  a statement  of  the  case,  the  substance  of  which  is  that 
a certain  French  nobleman  endeavored  to  entrap  and  lehd  astray  a 
certain  maiden  who,  his  violence  at  last  overstepping  all  bounds,  fled 
from  the  grasp  of  her  pursuers,  and  in  doing  so  fell  from  a bridge, 
and  was  drowned  („in  amnem  de  ponte  cadens  fuit  casu  submersa"). 
His  Holiness  then  decrees.  Quocirca  mandamus,  quatenus,  cum  ilia 
non  sponte  praecipitaverit  se  de  ponte,  sed,  sicut  superius  est  ex- 
pr  ess  urn,  casu  cecidcrit,  corpus  cjus  tradi  facias  ecclesiasticae  sepul- 
turae:  praesertim  quum  ex  honesta  causa  fugissc  noscatur,  et  cui 
communicabatur  viventi  communicandum  sit  jam  defunctae."  Thus, 
consequently,  we  have  anything  but  canonization  of  suicide  from  the 
motive  under  consideration ; nay,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  led  to  assume 
that,  if  the  said  nameless  female  could  have  been  proved  or  presumed 
to  have  voluntarily  precipitated  herself  into  the  river,  instead  of  having 
fallen  thereinto  accidentally,  she  would  have,  like  a criminal  suicide, 
i.  e.  an  excommunicate,  unabsolved  member,  been  deprived  of  „ec- 
clesiastical  sepulture"  !1  — At  least,  I cannot  discern  what  other 
conclusion  the  wording  of  this  papal  rescript  would  justify  any  candid 
person  in  arriving  at. 

We  now  proceed,  according  to  promise,  to  introduce  the  opinions 
of  some  few  later,  comparatively  modem,  catholic  writers.  Tillemont, 3) 
when  speaking  of  Pelagia,  Domnina,  etc.,  says:  „Ces  morts  tragiques 
qui  ne  se  peuvent  justifier  que  sur  les  inspirations  extraordinaires  du 
S.  Esprit";  and,  when  speaking  of  the  case  of  Sophronia  at  Rome, 
which  we  related  from  Eusebius  on  p.  93  of  §.  69,  he  says:  „mais 


1)  The  Decretum  Gratiani  as  the  earliest  part  of  the  corpus  juris  canonici 
reaches  up  to  Alexander  III,  i.  e.  1151.  3)  Decret.  Greg.  IX.  lib.  III.  tit.  28. 

de  sepulturis.  cap.  1 1.  The  five  books  of  the  Decretalia  Gregorii  Noni,  which 
constitute  the  second  part  of  the  corp.  jar.  canon.,  reach  up  to  the  year  1230. 
8)  Memoires  pour  servir  a l’histoire  ecclesiastique  des  six  premieres  stecles, 

1698,  T.  V,  pp.  400,  404. 
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comma  on  nc  voit  pas  que  l’Eglise  Romaine  l’ait  jamais  honorfe, 
nous  n’avons  pas  le  mesme  droit  de  justifier  son  action. u Still  more 
explicit  is  the  author  of  the  above  quoted  vies  des  Saintes,  from 
which  work  I will,  therefore,  quote  two  pertinent  passages  in  their 
original  form.  ^L’exemple  en  auroit  6tG  d’une  trfes-dangereuse  con- 
sequence , si  TEglise  eftt  voulu  Fapprouver : mais  pour  faire  voir 
qu'felle  n’auroit  garde  de  le  proposer  it  ses  enfans,  elle  n’a  jug£  h 
propos  de  consaerer  la  mdmoire,  que  de  celles  en  qui  auroit  paru  le 
niouvenient  du  saint-Esprit,  d’une  manibre  plus  visible,  et  que  Dieu 
auroit  poussdes  par  quelque  commandement  intdrieur , semblable  a 
celui  par  lcquel  il  avoit  voulu  <5prouver  la  fid$it£  et  Fob&ssance 
d’Abraham,  sur  la  vie  de  son  fils4*  (ubi  supra).  And,  when  speaking 
of  saints  Domnina,  Bernice  and  Prosdoce. *)  „Elles  n’avoient  sans 
doute  consulte  pour  une  teller  resolution  ni  les  loix  de  FEglisc,  ni 
celles  de  la  nature,  qui  sont  les  unes  et  les  autres  dans  l’ordre  de 
Dieu.  Aussi  n’a-t-on  entrepris  de  justifier  une  action  si  pen  regu- 
liferc,  dans  nos  trois  saintes,  comme  dans  sainte  Pelagie  et  dans 
d’autres,  qui  se  sont  proeurd  la  mort  d’elles  meincs,  que  sur  la  per- 
suasion oil  Foil  est  que  le  Saint  Esprit,  qui  souffle  oil  il  platt,  in- 
spire aussi  comme  il  veut;  et  qu’il  a bien  des  raouvemens  et  des 
routes  qui  nous  sont  inconnues.*  Also  the  celebrated  M.  de  Valois 
expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect.2)  „Rccte  quidem  observant3) 
aikoxeiptav  ab  Ecclesia  non  probari;  cum  homines  mortis  nietu,  aut 
pet  desperationem  manus  sihi  violentas  afferunt.  Sed  quoties  divini 
Spiritus  instinctu  ad  id  impelluntur,  quod  rarissime  accidit:  tunc  id 
facinus  approbat  quidem  ac  miratur  Ecclesia,  quippe  quae  divino 
Spiritu  semper  regitur  et  afflatur:  non  tamen  imitandum  proponit* 
Ambrosius,  however,  and  Chrysostomos , both  of  them  not  only 
Churchfathers,  but  also  Saints  of  the  Church,  evidently  did  the  l&tter, 
whatever  Valesius  may  say. 

I need  not  reiterate  what  I have  already  more  than  once  hinted 
at'  that  excuses  of  tins'  kind  appear  to  me  worse  than  useless.  It  is 
at  aft  times  far  wteer  to  account  humanly  for  what  was  at  the  worst 


*)  T.  VII,  p.  69  s.  d.  Oct.  4.  2)  In  his  notes  on  Eusebius,  ad  lib.  VIII, 
c.  14,  p.  170  in  the  Paris  edit,  of  1659.  8)  i.  e.  some  Greek  Scholiast  whose 
scholion  he  gives,  both  in  the  original  and  in  a Latin  version,  from  some 
very  old  codex  of  Eusebius.  But,  surely,  Valesius  evades  or  ignores  the  real 
import  of  the  said  scholium,  for  in  it  astonishment  at  and  dissent  from  Eu- 
sebius’ judgment  are  expressed,  and  the  assertion  is  made  unconditionally  that 
the  church  does  not  place  suicides  of  any  description  among  her  martyr*. 
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simply  a human  error , instead  of  burdening,  without  the  slightest 
authority  of  any  kind,  upon  the  Divine  Spirit  what  it,  if  it  itself 
were  to  plead  its  own  cause,  would  in  all  probability  not  acknowledge 
as  being  of  its  own.  Nevertheless,  a verdict  on  suchlike  cases  of 
suicide  must,  I think,  always  appear  a no  less  difficult  than  delicate 
matter  from  an  unfettered  and  unbiassed  Protestant  standing-point. 
A dialectical  discussion  of  principles  to  and  fro  cannot  avail  much 
here;  for,  we  are  placed  rather  upon  the  terrain  of  feeling  than  on 
that  of  reasoning.  As  a pure  and  strong  will  would  prove  superior 
to  everything  that  could  render  the  mere  yielding  to  brute  force  in 
such  situations  really  sinful,  so  a clear  and  correct  intellect  would 
waive  every  scruple  about  becoming  the  cause  of  another’s  crimi- 
nality, since,  partly,  that  criminality  exists  already  in  the  other’s 
purpose,  and,  partly,  the  doer  alone,  not  the  sufferer,  has  to  look  to 
his  own  responsibility  for  his  own  actions.  If,  however,  a Christian 
female  harbor  the  conviction  and  cherish  the  feeling  that,  were  she 
to  live  through  what  she  can  escape  from  by  death  only,  her  in- 
nocence would  have  participated  in  guilt  — I designedly  thus  lay 
in  these  last  words  themselves  a very  self-contradiction  — : what 
manliest  man,  what  womanliest  woman  would  like  to  say  categori- 
cally unto  her:  thou  must,  for  duty’s  sake,  live  until  the  dreaded 
thing  shall  have  come  to  pass?  Call,  if  you  choose,  her  conviction 
an  error,  her  feeling  a delusion,  her  suicidal  act  moral  or  religious 
enthusiasm;  yet,  unless  I err  much,  that  conviction  is  and  remains 
worthy  of  esteem,  that  feeling  is  and  remains  worthy  of  love,  that 
suicidal  act  is  and  remains  worthy  of  admiration!  — 

However,  not  to  leave  any  palpable  gap  in  our  historical  survey, 
I will  add  as  literary  appendices  two  or  three  verdicts  of  Protestant 
moralists.  Barbeyrac  (ubi  supra).  „ Cette  violation,  courageuse  en 
elle-m£me,  ne  laisse  pas  d’etre,  en  bonne  Morale,  une  vraie  foiblesse, 
pour  laquelle  seulement  l’dtat  et  les  circonstanccs  des  personnes  qui 
y succombent,  donnent  dieu  d’espercr  la  Mistfricorde  d’un  Dieu,  qui 
n’aime  point  la  mort  du  P£cheur.“  Not  only  too  harsh,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  but  also  too  sentimentally  formal.  De  Wette.  *)  tttttt 

bit  (S$re,  bfe  fittltdjc  SEBurbe  bet  SPerfon,  unfhrritfg  metyr  toertty  al$  ba$ 
Seben:  fo  tyaten  btefe,  forint  e$,  Sliest,  ittbem  fie  btefelbe  bent  gebett 
towjogen.  Slber  eine  gehmltfame  (Sntefjrung  trifft  nf<$t  bie  fittlicbe  SButbc 


*)  fy.  HI,  1823,  pp.  297,  298. 
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felbft,  fonbem  Mcf  bftt  Sefb,  toett  ber  SOBitTe  tti^t  eingetolttfgt  bat:  inti* 
^itt  latm  mat!  fi<b  trobl  im  ©efu^l  bet  Uttfabulb  barfiber  erbeben.  ©itte 
fafibe  ©trenge  bet  Jtcuf^elt,  toeldje  fogar  ben  8eib  unbefletft  flatten 
hrtffett  mill,  tjl  febt  ad)tutig$tt?ertb,  bertragt  fid)  abcr  bod)  nid)t  mit  bet 
freiett,  flttH^ben  SlnjtdJt,  h>eld)e  ben  (Setft  fiber  ben  Stbfytt  fabt,  unb  ifl 
immer  tin  ©onirtbetl,  ba$  ben  ©djritt,  ba$  Seben  ffit  bie  terlomc  fin* 
flere  tttefafgfeft  megjutverfen,  nicbt  redjtferttgt,  unb  ntd)t  jut  Sftegel  Me* 

nett  fann $fitten  fie  (those  Christian  women)  i^r  gefftige*  Sebett 

fiberbaupt  unb  i^ren  perfanlid)ett  SBertt)  b&bc*  al$  bie  5Wehtmig 

ibtet  SJMtbfirger,  ttnb  fl<b  fiber  cin  erlittcneG  ©tbicffal  in  bad  Sieid)  ber 
grefbeit  erbeben  fonnett:  fo  mfirben  fie  bad  8eben  bem  £obe  torgejogen 

baben Slbcr  bie  Pbrifiinnen  (in  opposition  to  Lucretia  whose 

case  he  makes  parallel  to  theirs)  fatten  eine  bobere  Slnftibt  ber  !Eu= 
genb  unb  eine  groberc  ©cifiedfreibcit  an  ben  $ag  legett  fatten."  — This 
is  in  a spirit  of  far  greater  discrimination  as  well  as  of  far  juster 
appreciation ; but,  if  I mistake  not,  the  parallel  just  alluded  to  would 
have  been  better  omitted,  since  it  tends  rather  to  confuse  than  to 
illustrate  the  question  under  debate;  for,  the  differences  are  greater 
thfcn  dc  Wettc  seems  to  admit,  or,  perhaps,  was  at  the  moment 
conscious  of.  On  the  one  hand,  the  deed  post  factum  and  the  deed 
ante  factum  makes  some  more  or  less  material  difference,  which, 
however,  everybody  may  think  out  for  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must,  doubtless,  hold  fast  the  distinction  between  ancient  Roman 
domestic  and  social  feeling  and  early  Christian  dogmatic  and  ascetic 
superstition.  And,  finally,  in  spite  of  the  circumstantial  narratives 
of  c.  g.  Livy,  Diodorus  Sikulus,  narratives  which,  by  the  by,  are 
not  quite  consonant  one  with  the  other,  and  whicli  are  evidently 
somewhat  rhetorically  embellished,  there  remains  a certain  degree  of 
obscurity  and  equivocacy  about  the  exact  deportment  and  motives 
of  that  Roman  heroine,  whereas  the  conduct  and  reason  of  these 
Christian  martyrs  are  perfectly  clear  aud  simple.  — When  I was 
speaking  in  §.  8 of  the  death  of  Charlotte  Stieglitz,  I Applied  to  it 
a biblical  passage  which  Crusins  had  applied  to  the  suicidal  matrons 
and  virgins  whom  we  have  been  speakiug  of;  the  reader  may  recall 
those  manful  and  gentle,  those  brief  and  beautiful  words  to  his  re- 
collection; and  I for  one  readily  say  „yea  and  amen*  to  them. 

Therefore,  if  the  Romish  ecclesiastical  community  must  needs 
fill  its  calendar  with  Saints  for  almost  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
find  names  sufficient  for  christening  its  numerous  places  of  worship 
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— the  having  churches  dedicated  to  one’s  self  was  one  of  the  pri- 
vileges acquired  by  canonization,  and,  according  to  Baronius  and 
Alban  Butler,  *)  a church  at  Constantinople  already  in  the  5th  cent, 
bore  the  above  mentioned  Pelagia’s  name  — we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that,  by  way  of  comparison , the  said  suicidal  virgins  and  ma- 
trons are  very  far  from  being  the  worst  specimens  of  sainthood  which 
have  crept  into  the  hagiologies.  By  way  of  comparison,  I said,  viz. 
with  persons  who,  possibly,  never  existed  at  all,  e.  g.  Job  (vide 
Nork’s  geflfalenbet  s.  d.  May  9),  or,  persons  who,  probably,  were 
never  Christians,  e.  g.  Boethius  (cf.  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  (SttCtydopabie 
s.  v.),  or,  persons  who  were  proveably  the  very  opposite  of  Chri- 
stian, e.  g.  Olaf  (vide  Laing’s  three  year’s  residence  in  Norway). 
Nay,  in  this  respect  it  is  even  noteworthy  that  we  read  on  one 
occasion  in  the  corpus  juris  canonici  words  to  the  following  effect: 
„we  have  heard  that  some  of  you,  deceived  by  diabolic  cunning, 
worship  as  Saint  a man  who  lost  his  life  in  intoxication  and  drun- 
kenness." 2) 

§.  72.  THE  TEACHINGS  AND  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  SCHOLASTIC 
WRITERS  CONCERNING  SUICIDE. 

What  we  are  now-a-days  accustomed  to  call  a System  of  Moral 
Philosophy  could  not  justly  be  expected  from  the  Churchfathers.  By 
dogmatical  polemics  and  ethical  criminations  they  had,  not  to  speak 
of  their  controversies  with  Jews  and  Heretics,  to  battle  down  and 
endeavor  to  annihilate  the  superstitions  and  vices  of  Paganism,  ere 
they  could  think  of  commencing  a scientific  structure  of  ChristiAnism, 
even  had  they  been  the  men  exactly  qualified  by  temper,  taste, 
culture  and  training  for  the  right  performance  of  the  latter  task. 
Thence,  no  Churclffather  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  furnished  a calm, 


*)  There  seems,  namely,  to  be  some  doubt,  whether  the  same  Pelagia  of 
Antioch,  and  not  Pelagia  of  Tarsus  was  meant,  vide  Bolland,  and  Tillemont 
nbi  supra,  p.  746,  note  3.  It  is  not  of  much  importance,  since  there  would 
seem  to  be  in  Sicily  a church  dedicated  to  Saint  Venus,  vide  Wiggers,  ubi 
supra,  93.  II,  pag.  25.  2)  Quoted  on  p.  VIII  of  the  Preface  to  Gildemeister 
and  Sybel’a  her  beftfgc  9fcod  ju  Xxitx  unb  btc  gwanjig  ernbetn  tyeiligrn  ungeno^ten 
Sfcorfe,  1844.  The  reference  is  to  c.  1.  X.  de  Reliquiis,  3,  45.  However, 
Dr.  von  Moys  in  bis  above  mentioned  article  on  beatification  alludes  to  the 
identical  or,  at  least,  a very  similar  fact  as  having  occurred  in  the  12th  cent, 
under  Pope  Alexander  111.  in  a cloister  in  the  diocese  of  Lixinnx. 
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searching,  hll-sided,  and  permanently  valuable  and  valid  special  and 
detailed  exposition  and  development  of  the  moral  bearings  of  the 
New  Testament  scriptures,  albeit  much  thereto  tending  may,  undoubt- 
edly, be  found  in  the  writings  of  e.  g.  Ambrosius,  Lactantius,  Chry- 
sostomos,  and  Augustinus.  — Moreover,  every  new  Religion,  as  long 
as  it  is  young  and  fresh,  bears  within  its  own  self  a vigorous  prin- 
ciple of  vitality,  germinates,  buds,  blossoms  more  or  less  spontaneously, 
as  it  were,  and  gets  on,  as  far  as  its  practical  influences  are  con- 
cerned, by,  we  might  almost  say,  a sort  of  traditional  power.  After 
the  lapse  of  some  time  only,  when  it  has  in  a great  measure  ceased 
to  be  any  longer  a living  tradition,  teachers  and  guides  find  neces- 
sary to  employ  a more  or  less  artificial  propping  - machinery , to 
analyse  minute  questions,  to  arrange  special  cases,  to  classify  and 
anatomise,  as  one  does  with  dried  plants.  Then,  Virtues  and  Sins 
are  not  only  named  as  such  in  a broad  and  an  emphatic  manner, 
but  lists,  long  and  accurate,  are  made  out,  and  balanced  and  com- 
puted in  the  scales  of  a reasoning  and  scientific  process.  — Simi- 
larly, if  an  analogy  be  welcome,  it  is  with  every  newly  converted 
individual  soul:  it  is  swayed  by  great  general  principles  and  insights 
or  half-insights;  the  pros  and  cons  of  minutiae  can  and  must  bide 
their  time. 

From  about  the  seventh  century,  now,  up  to  the  era  of  the  Re- 
formation, the  Spirit  had  become  more  and  ever  more  extinct,  the 
Herbaries  became  duly  inspected  and  carefully  studied  in  the  Schools 
and  Cloisters,  books  were  written  as  big  as  ample  leisure  permitted, 
and  as  siccid  as  the  subjects  themselves  had  grown.  We  therein 
find  infinitely  much  about  Nominalism  and  Realism,  Prescience  and 
Predestination,  Sins  mortal  and  Sins  venial,  Opera  operata  and 
Saintships,  Miracles  achieved  and  Visions  vouchsafed:  barren  dis- 
putes of  Dialecticians  and  bootless  dreams  of  Mystics,  not  very  much 
else,  as  far  as  my  reading  has  enabled  me  to  learn.  The  plain  is 
parched,  the  atmosphere  is  sultry,  and  mankind  might  well  welcome 
the  refreshing  breeze  which  came  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
from  ancient  Hellas,  and  which  bore  on  its  wings  something  pre- 
dictive and  productive  of  a Reformation  which  broke  the  rule  of 
what  has  technically  been  denominated  Scholasticism , under  whose 
influence  Moral  Philosophy  had,  we  may  perhaps  say,  made  only 
aome  formal  progress,  but  had  at  the  same  time  spiritually  rather 
retrograded  than  otherwise. 
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A gallant-hearted  and  stout-minded  race,  no  doubt,  we  encounter 
in  these  same  so-called  Middle  Ages,  hnd  much  romanticism  and 
chivalrousuess  of  one  sort  or  the  other,  as  everybody  knows : horse- 
men tilting  in  homage  of  the  fair,  and  crusading  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  bookmen  holding  mental  tournaments  with  parchment  and  pen, 
and  doing  ecclesiastic  warfare  against  all  independent  thought;  feudal 
lords  with  bonded  vassals,  and  potent  priests  with  submissive  peni- 
tents, pastimes  and  penances,  formalisms  and  extravagances,  bril- 
liancies and  darknesses  in  such  motley  confusion  and  sharp  antitheses 
that  historians  are  often  puzzled  for  a collective  and  decisive  ver- 
dict, some  of  them  deploring  that  the  mediaeval  glories  and  strengths 
and  enthusiasms  and  worships  have  passed  away,  and  others  — 
these  the  wiser  ones,  as  1 take  it  — thanking  God  that  we  have 
got  rid  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  most  (not,  however,  by  any  means 
of  all;  for  much  Feudalism  remains  in  our  Aristocracies , and  much 
Scholasticism  in  our  Theologies)  of  what  characterized  them.  The 
task  of  modern  time  is  to  add  freedom  of  mind  to  piety  of  heart, 
and  measure  and  clearness  unto  strength. 

However,  let  nobody  suppose  for  a moment  that  I have  perused 
the  entire  works  of  any  one  schoolman,  whether  dialectician  or  mystic ; 
I have  rather  merely  read  modern  Monographs  on,  or  Biographies  of, 
most  of  them,  which,  as  Air  as  they  concern  us,  shall  be  quoted  in 
their  proper  places;  or,  I have  perused  the  accounts  given  of  their 
systems  in  general  Histories  of  philosophy,  opening  and  consulting 
the  one  or  the  other  of  their  own  huge  tomes  only  when  aught 
struck  me  that  seemed  to  demand  reference  to  the  original , if 
I would  see  fully  into  the  context  and  enable  myself  to  judge 
for  myself. 

Just  as  iu  mediaeval  Art  the  dogmatic  and  mystical  elements 
may  be  said  to  have  prevailed  over  the  ethical  and  practical  ones, 
Mary  and  the  Saints  over  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  miraculously  con- 
ceived, Christ  mysteriously  expiring,  arising,  ascending,  Christ  hs  the 
vicarious  Bearer  of  unearthly  woes  and  the  Martyr  of  Martyrs  amid 
unspeakable  pangs,  over  the  Son  of  Man  as  the  Sage,  the  Teacher, 
the  zealous  Actor  of  Benevolence,  the  energetic  Judge  of  Right  and 
Wrong,  the  heroic  Vindicator  of  the  Motive  and  the  Inward  of  mo- 
rality in  Contradistinction  to  forms  and  formalities:  so  in  mediaeval 
Theology  and  Philosophy  far  more  toil  and  thought  and  genius,  if 
this  last  word  bo  bore  applicable,  would  appear  to  hare  been  ex- 
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pended  on  speculative  hypotheses  and  formal  argumentations  than 
on  a genuinely  spiritual  conception  and  a genuinely  practical  represen- 
tation of  the  duties  of  man,  i.  e.  veritable  Ethics . Reasons  for  this 
twofold  phenomenon  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  assign;  but  it  is 
time  that  we  should  lay  hold  of  the  theme  which  we  are  pursuing,, 
concerning  which  I will  in  limine  annotate  that  it  derived  neither 
new  light  nor  new  strength  from  aught  I have  been  able  to  trace 
in  those  few  works  of  the  Schoolmen  from  which,  I have  every 
reason  for  assuming,  our  chief  information  must  be  derived. 

I.  Bernhard  of  Clairvaux  (+  1153). 

13.  John  of  Salisbury  (|  1180).. 

What  little  I know  or  wish  to  communicate  about  their  opinions 
on  our  topic  vide  in  §.  50,  p.  56,  and  §.  70,  p.  125.  I may  there- 
fore hasten  to  St.  Bernhard’s  unfortunate  and  condemned  antago- 
nist, and  to  the  most  celebrated  and  authoritative  oracle  of  the  me- 
diaeval church.  Previously,  however,  two  remarks. 

I doubt  not  for  a moment  that,  were  I to  apply  to  the  various 
Monkish  or  Episcopal  commentators  on  the  Scriptures  who  flourished 
between  the  age  of  Augustinus  and  that  of  St.  Bernhard,  very  nu- 
merous anti-suicidal  testimonies  in  the  shape  of  notes  on  sundry 
passages  of  the  0.  or  the  N.  T.  would  present  themselves  to  us; 
but  such  a procedure  would  lead  us  too  much  into  useless  details. 
However,  here  one  example  by  way  of  illustration. 

In  the  11th  century,  a certain  Nicetas,  the  Greek  metropolitan 
of  Her&clea  in  Thrace,  gathered  from  various  Greek  churchfathers 
and  later  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers  notes  on  the  hook  of  Job;1) 
and  among  these  same  notes  those  of  a certain  Olympiodor,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a monk  and  diaconus  at  Constantinople  or  Ale- 
xandria in  the  7th  century,  occupy  a very  large  space;  and  several 
of  them  revert  to  our  topic  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  Witness 
the  following  few  extracts. 

On  ch.  VI,  8,  9 „ac  si  dixisset,  Mors  unicitm  mihi  est  re- 

medium horum  malorum,  et  requies:  Me  ipsum  quidem  ex  hac  vita 
educere  non  possum  (a&xo;  yb  ouv  Ipaotov  ^ayayetv  06  Suvapai), 
Dominum  autem  imploroa,  ut  etc. 


0 Catena  Graecorum  Put  rum  in  Beatum  Job  coliectore  Niceta,  ©did.  Ju- 
nius, 1637.  The  following  passages  stand  on  pp.  171,437,  and  the  last  page 
bat  one  of  the  Prooemium.  Vide  also  the  quotation  given  already  in  $.  10. 
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On  ch.  XXIX.  „ Dogma  etiam  excellentissimum  tradit,  non 
oportere,  scilicet,  quenquam  violent^  morte  seipsum  e corpore  ex- 
trudere,  propter  eum  qui  corpus  animae  conjunxit.* 

„Falsam  autem  eorum  opinionem  fuisse,  ex  hoc  apparet,  quod 
cum  mortem  sibi  consciscere,  seque  e corporis  vinculis  eximere  li- 
cuisset,  propter  Deum  qui  animam  corpori  conjunxit,  facinus  hoc  ad- 
mittere  non  sustinuit:  mortis  quidem  desiderio  tenebatur,  purum  vero 
et  intemeratum  cultum  erga  Deum  custodiens,  licet  in  potestate  sua 
esset,  seipsum  interimere  noluit.* 

Nor  will  I on  this  occasion  hesitate  to  insert  literally  what 
Bourquelot  (T.  IV,  p.  254  of  the  diss.  quoted  in  §.  18)  lays  some 
stress  upon  as  „1’ expression  de  la  pensie  ecclesiastique * in  the  middle 
ages  in  genera],  when  speaking  of  the  emblematical  Cathedral-sculp- 
tures, and  their  significance  despite  their  bizarrerie.  „Ordinairement 
c’est  dans  des  medallions  places  au-dessus  les  uns  des  autres,  sur 
les  murailles  des  dglises,  que  les  artistes  ont  placd  les  symboles  des 
vertus  et  ceux  des  vices  qui  leur  sont  contraires.  La  figure  d’un 
homme  qui  se  donne  volontairement  la  mort  est  mise  en  opposition 

avec  l’emblfcme  du  courage  et  de  l’espdrance Ainsi  k Notre- 

Dame  de  Paris,  k Notre-Dame  de  Chartres,  k Notre-Dame  d’ Amiens, 
on  remarque  un  personnage  qui  se  perce  d’une  £p£e,  et  qui  tombe 
k la  renverse;  et  cette  image  est  toujours  placie  dans  la  caiigorie 
des  vices  et  des  mauvaises  passions. u 

m.  Aboard  (f  1142). 

This  famed  dialectician  in  his  Sic  et  Non1)  (i.  e.  pro  et  con- 
tra, a title  sufficiently  descriptive  of  its  form,  and  not  a little  signi- 
ficant of  the  scholastic  method  in  general)  proposes  and  answers  158 
Questions,  the  155th  of  which  bears  the  following  superscription. 
„Quod  liceat  homini  inferre  sibi  manus  aliquibus  de  causis,  et  contra. u 
He  starts,  without  any  preliminary  observations  whatsoever,  by  quoting 
that  passage  of  Hieronymus’  commentary  on  Jonah  which  we  dis- 
cussed in  §.  70,  incidentally  (and  approvingly)  tells  a story  about  a 
certain  woman  (Apollonia)  who  had  voluntarily  leapt  out  of  the  hands 
of  her  tormentors  into  the  flames  of  & stake  which  had  been  pre- 


*)  Ediderunt  Henke  et  Lindenkohl,  1851,  pp.  416 — 420.  Cousin's  earlier 
edition  differs  slightly,  and,  perhaps,  this  whole  chapter  of  the  said  work 
labors  somewhat  under  textual  corruption.  — On  the  general  structure  and 
*P™ L.°f  the  Sic  et  Non  cl.  Stephen's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  France, 
*ol.  II,  p.  169. 
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pared  for  her,  then  forthwith  gives  numerous  anti-suicidal  extracts 
from  Augustinus’  de  civitate  Dei,  thereupon  transcribes,  again  witbou 
either  comment  or  connecting  link  of  any  sort,  a mightily  length? 
portion  of  Macrobius’  reflections  on  Cicero’s  somnium  Scipionis  (vide 
p.  124  of  §.  30),  and  finishes  off  with  a brief  sentence  — which  is 
almost  all  that  belongs  to  him  himself  in  the  entire  discussion  or 
rather  mere  string  of  quotations  — to  this  effect:  „with  the  same 
constancy  that  end  which  Nature  brings  about  is  not  to  be  feared, 
and  death  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  appear  contrary  to  the  order 
of  Nature*  (pari  autem  constantia  [mors]  nec  veniens  per  natoram 
timenda  est,  nec  contra  ordinem  cogenda  naturae ). 

Inasmuch,  now,  as  all  the  citations  he  makes  are  against  sui- 
cide, except,  perchance,  for  the  rescue  of  chastity,  we  are  bovnd  to 
assume  that,  as  his  own  „ conclusio u sets  forth,  AbSard  meant  to 
disapprove  of  suicide,  except,  haply,  for  the  purpose  just  alluded  to. 
Scriptural  arguments  he  does  not  pretend  to  offer,  except,  perhaps, 
at  second  hand,  viz.  from  Augustinus,  whom,  however,  he  does  not 
take  even  the  slightest  trouble  to  reconcile  with  Hieronymus  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  of  imperilled  chastity.  Indeed,  in  the  „Prologur 
to  the  Sic  et  Non  he  is  said  (vide  Stephen)  to  insist  upon  the  diffr- 
culty  of  rightly  understanding  the  Fathers  in  general  which  he  traces 
to  no  fewer  than  eight  distinct  causes;  and  I doubt  much,  whether 
he  really  attached  any  exceeding  value  to  the  teachings  of  Qurcfc- 
fatherism  upon  the  whole.  For  his  own  person,  he  would  seem  to 
have  greatly  preferred  resting  our  present  question  altogether  upon 
the  tenets  and  dicta  of  Pagan  philosophers , probably  believing  that 
the  Flatoniats  had  demonstrated  the  unlawfulness  of  suicide  mm 
simply  and  clearly  than  either  the  biblical  documents  or  their  pa- 
tristic expositors.  Whether  he  had  perused  Plato’s  own  writings,  or 
owed  his  acquaintance  with  Plato’s  views  to  the  media  of  e.  g.  Ci- 
cero , Augustinus , Macrobius , he  would  appear *)  to  have  cherished 
in  general  a very  great  reverence  for  the  Academy,  in  this  matter 
differing  most  essentially  from  the  majority  of  the  scholastics,  the 
entire  endeavor  of  whose  „ great  sacerdotal  synthesis*  is  usually  de- 
fined as  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  and  explicate  the  truths  of  Holy 
Writ  by  the  aid  of  Aristotle’s  logics,  ethics,  and  metaphysics,  and 

i)  Vide  Schlofser’s  Obdiotb  uttb  £>uld«*  Obtr  £ttot  unb  Sfrtwmsni  dm* 
©^warmer#  mtb  eine*  1807,  p.  115  ff. 
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whose  almost  mad  admiration  of  the  Stagirite  rendered  them  unjustly 
prejudiced  against,  or  utterly  neglectful  of,  the  teachings  of  Plato,  so 
that,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  Thomas  Aquinas,  though  he  never 
even  so  much  as  alludes  to  the  arguments  of  the  Platonists  in  the 
course  of  his  elaborate  anti-suicidal  argumentation , therein  distinctly 
refers  no  fewer  than  three  times  to  Aristotle  as  „philosopbusa  par 
excellence.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  must  pronounce  Abelard’s 
entire  treatment  of  our  question  superficial,  incoherent,  confused,  and 
affirm  that  it  was  equally  little  calculated  either  to  add  authority  to 
the  interdictions  of  the  Church,  or  to  shed  light  upon  the  doubts  of 
the  Schools. 

IV.  Thomas  Aquinas  (f  1274). 

The  Stnxmia  Theologica  or  Summa  Sanctae  Theoiogiae,  the  most 
comprehensive  among  the  larger  works  of  this  sainted  ^Doctor  evan- 
gelicus",  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  God* 
the  second  of  Man,  and  the  third  of  Christ,  and  these  three  together 
afford  something  very  like  the  inhold  of  the  collective  dogmatics  and 
ethics  of  the  church  on  the  culminating  point  of  scholastic  mental 
life,  L e.  in  the  13th  century.  What- extensive,  profound  knowledge 
and  dry,  severe  reason  could  do,  the  book  now  before  us  is  pretty 
universally  allowed  to  have  done;  only  the  heart  and  the  imagina- 
tion must  not  therein  seek  food. *) 

Thomas  postulates  four  moral  cardinal  virtues ; prudence,  justice, 
fortitude,  and  moderation,  the  second  of  which  he  pronounces  the 
principal  one  of  all,  and  divides  into  commutative  and  distributive ; 
and  under  the  head  of  commutative  justice  be  discusses  our  topic, 
whilst  — as  was  and  has  remained  usual  — speaking  of  homrieid©.^ 
Q.  „Utrum  lteeat  alieni  occiderc  seipsum."  A.  „At  vel  seipsum,  vet 
innocentem  sine  speeiali  Dei  revelatione  ant  jussu  oceidore,  semper 
cst  illicitum."  We  may  safely  omit  much  both  of  die  manner  and 
matter  oi  his  genuinely  scholastic  argumentation , in  the  course  of 
which  the  Scriptures,  Aristoteles  and  Augustinus  are  referred  to,  and 
weighed  one  against  the  other.  Proceeding , therefore,  at  once  to 
the  sum  and  substance  of  his  conclusions,  suicide  is  not  permissible 
for  three  reasons,  vis-  h ia  not  only  a sin  against  Justice,  but  against 


pp.  117 — 122  of  Hoertel,  £ffonute  dUpiina  ttitfc  [fine  1W6. 
Secunda  secundae  partis,  Quaeslio  XLIV.  Articulus  V.  Cf.,  however,  ibid. 
Quaest.  UX,  art.  Ill,  ad  secundum.  The  edit,  before  me  is  the  one  published 
at  Lyons  anno  1738. 
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necessary  self-love,  i.  e.  against  self,  society,  God  — on  wfakli 
occasion  he  employs  as  one  of  his  arguments  the  well-known  biblical 
word:  „he  lets  be  born,  and  lets  die*,  etc.  — Even  the  criminfti 
may  not  kill  himself,  because  nobody  is  his  own  judge , but  mut 
await,  as  sentence  so  execution,  from  the  Powers  that  be.  — It  s 
not  even  permitted  to  kill  one’s  self  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  vio- 
lation, because  one  may  not  one’s  self  commit  a greater  crime  than 
that  would  be  which  another  would  commit;  and  fornication  or  adul- 
tery are  minor  crimes  than  murder,  especially  self-murder.  (He 
thought  virginity  preferable  to  matrimony;1)  but,  upon  the  whole, 
he  was  perhaps  less  severe  or  less  urgent  on  this  point  than  e.  g. 
Hieronymus.)  The  woman,  whose  chastity  is  imperilled,  is  not  guilty, 
if  she  do  not  consent  Lucia  (?)  says:  the  body  is  only  then  con- 
taminated, when  the  spirit  takes  part  in  the  contamination.  — The 
sinfulness  of  suicide,  however,  consists  chiefly  in  its  being  the  greatest 
injury  a man  can  do  unto  himself,  and  irreparably  taking  away  time 
for  repentance  and  penance.  — He  enumerates  all  possible  reasons 
— somewhat  in  the  style  of  Augustinus  — which  a person  may 
have  for  killing  himself,  and  -also  negatives  their  justifiableness  m 
pretty  much  the  same  manner.  He  agrees  with  Augustinus  about 
Samson,  but  unhesitatingly  condemns  Razis  for  slaying  himself  to 
escape  an  ignominious  condemnation,  because  it  is  a weakness  of  soul 
which  shrinks  from  the  disgrace  of  punishment;  courage  it  is  or  may 
be,  but  it  is  not  true  courage:  on  which  last  point,  therefore,  he  is 
still  more  severe  than  Augustinus  himself. 

Criticism  is  here  an  easy  matter.  Thomas’  process  of  argu- 
mentation is  not  more  circumstantial,  but  it  is  more  methodical  than 
that  which  Augustinus  had  pursued.  If,  however,  the  question  be 
about  thoughtfulness,  vigor,  impressiveness,  or  even  perspicacity,  the 
prize  would  unquestionably  have  to  be  awarded  to  the  churchfather, 
not  to  the  scholastic,  who  has  really  nothing  new  to  offer,  and,  if 
he  start  and  in  his  way  satisfactorily  solve  all  the  difficult  points 
which  might  suggest  themselves  to  either  the  divine  or  the  layman 
of  his  time,  they  are  anything  but  either  the  most  potent  or  most 
plausible  objections  which  in  reality  might  be  raised. 

Two  brief  literary  remarks.  Firstly.  In  §.  17  already  I hinted 
that  Dante’s  ethical  view  of  the  guilt  of  self-destruction  was  Tbo- 


f)  Cf.  e.  g • s ecunda  secondae  partis,  quaest  CLH,  da  Virginitate,  aril.  I— T. 
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mlstic:  so  were  likewise  his  dogmatical  notions  about  the  state  of 
departed  souls  apparently  identical  with  this  teacher’s  whom  he  sees 
in  Paradise  (vide  Gant  X).  Secondly.  Howsoever  much  more  pathos 
and  freshness  modern  catholic  divines  may  have  managed  to  put 
into  their  treatment  of  our  topic,  what  they  advance  has  remained 
essentially  Thomistic  too ; *)  and,  indeed,  the  general  run  of  modern 
protestant  anti-suicidal  moralists  have  closely  adhered  to  Thomas’ 
methodic  trilogy:  self,  society,  God.3) 

V.  Caesarius  (in  the  13th  century). 

Beside  the  above  by  far  longest  and  most  complete  mediaeval 
reasoning  about  suicide,  what  few  other  incidental  utterances  — all 
of  them  by  the  by  also  against  suicide  — have  crossed  my  path 
are,  perhaps,  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  and  are  certainly  not  worth 
dwelling  upon.  Moreover,  the  greater  number  of  them  intertwine 
themselves  with  the  anti-suicidal  laws  of  the  church,  and  will  there- 
fore naturally  present  themselves  to  us  in  the  second  Chapter  of  this 
Section.  Only  one  testimony  here  as  a sample.  The  in  §.  73  men- 
tioned Caesarius,  himself  a monk  of  the  Cisterciensian  order  in  the 
diocese  of  Cologne,  and  said  to  have  been  an  erudite  and  a pious 
man,  in  a very  garrulous,  but  yet  extremely  instructive,  book  of  his, 
after  having  recounted  sundry  cases  of  suicide  on  the  part  of  monks 
and  nuns  which  we  shall  specify  in  the  next  §,  closes  one  of  them 
with  the  following  brief  judicial  dialogue  3)  Apollonius.  „Quid  sen- 
tiendum  est  de  animabus  istorum?*  Caesarius.  „Si  sola  tristitia  et 
desperatio,  non  frenesis,  aut  mentis  alienatio,  in  causa  fuerit,  hand 
dubium  quin  damnati  sint . De  furiosis  et  fatuis,  in  quibus  ratio 
non  vivit,  quaestio  non  est  quin  salventur,  quocunque  modo  morian- 
tur,  si  tamen  prius  habuerunt  chari tatem.“ 

Indeed,  there  cannot  exist  any  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the 
orthodox  catholics  in  the  middle  ages  as  a body  held  suicide  in  the 
utmost  abhorrence.  Much  that  will  serve  as  proof  of  this  assertion 
will  reveal  itself  to  us  (vide  the  next  Chapter)  in  the  tone  and  tenor 
of  the  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  laws;  and  I will  here  merely  state 
that,  in  a but  little  known  treatise  by  a certain  Reinerius  Sacchoni 


*)  Cf.  e.  f.  Fuchs’  ©bffem  bn  ©ittetde^rc , 1861,  pp.  367,  368. 

*)  Perhaps,  one  of  the  simplest,  calmest,  most  popularly  put  brief  develop- 
ments of  this  kind  is  Fischhaber’s  Untnfu^ung  in  his  Sdtfarfft  fur 

bit  9tyibf0p$fe,  1819,  $tft  2,  pp.  230 — 247.  8)  Illustrious  miraculorum  et  hi- 
itoriarum  mernorabilium  libb.  XII,  Antwerp  1605,  lib.  IV,  c.  44. 
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(t  1259),  who  had  once  belonged  to  the  Kath&ri,  but  subsequently 
apostatized  from  them,  we  find  in  the  list  of  abominations  with  which 
he  charges  diem , something  very  kindred  to  suicide  enumerated. 
However,  J’ll  quote  his  own  words.1)  „Quando  autem  aliquem  in 
extremo  vitae  periculo  recipere  volunt,  dant  ei  optionem,  utrum  refit 
in  regno  coelorum  esse  cum  sanctis  Martyribus  vel  Confessoribns. 
Si  autem  elegerit  statum  Martyrum,  tunc  manutergio  adhoc  speeia- 
liter  deputato,  quod  Teutonice  vocatur  Untfttud),  ipsum  strangulant 
ostio  super  eum  clauso.  Si  autem  Confessorum  elegerit,  tunc  post 
manus  impositionem  nil  dant  ei  ad  esum,  nec  puram  aquam  ad  bi- 
bendum,  et  ita  fame  ipsum  perimunt.*  Sacchoni’s  tract,  in  the  6th 
chapter  of  which  this  communication  occurs,  bears  the  title  „ contra 
Waldenses  Haereticos*;  but,  it  is  well  known  that  there  was  origi- 
nally an  essential  difference  between  the  Katharl  and  the  Waldenses 
and  that  the  latter  were,  partly  from  ignorance  and  partly  from  malice, 
often  confounded  with  the  former,  whose  denomination  primarily  be- 
longed to  the  Novatiani  of  the  3rd  century,  who  on  account  of  their 
strictness  against  apostates  etc.  considered  themselves  peculiarly  purt 
(xa&apog)  and  holy,  but  in  the  12th  century  or  thereabouts  was 
applied,  in  the  form  of  Gazari,  fte^er  etc.,  as  an  abusive  and  con- 
demnatory term  to  all  prae-reformatorial  parties  who  in  theory  or 
practice  dissented  and  deviated  from  the  papal  church  -community. 
— What  measure  of  credit,  however,  may  be  attached  in  suchlike 
matters  to  the  mediaeval  haeresiologists  we  may  compute  by  the 
narratives  of  the  mediaeval  hagiologists , one  of  whom2)  assures  us 
among  various  similar  matters  in  his  brief,  but  in  its  day  very  po- 
pular, work  most  gravely  that  Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  passing  by 
the  place  in  which  a servant  of  some  great  family  had  just  hanged 
himself,  forthwith  entered  the  chamber  in  which  the  corpse  lay,  and 
by  reclining  over  it  and  praying  awhile  imparted  life  to  it  again!! 

§.  73.  THE  OCCURRENCE  AND  CAUSES  OF  SUICIDE  IN 
MEDIAEVAL  CHRISTENDOM. 

When  we  survey  the  characteristics  of  the  middle  ages  in  Eu- 
rope, as  far  as  our  topic  comes  into  play,  we  might,  perhaps,  a priori 

0 Maxima  Bibliotheca  veterum  pat  rum,  T.  XXV,  p.  272.  *)  Salpiciof 
Scverus,  dc  vita  S.  Martini,  c.  VIU,  p.  187  in  Vorst’a  edit.  1668. 
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predict  that  suicide  would  be  somewhat  likely  to  prove  a pretty  fre- 
quent phenomenon,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

Firstly.  That  great  Migration  of  Peoples  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  mark-stone  of  the  commencement  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  by  means  of  which  Christianity  gradually  made  its  wfcjr  athong 
previously  Barbaric  tribes,  introduces  upon  the  stage  of  European 
history  nations  among  whom,  one  and  all)  aB  we  showed  or  hinted 
in  Sect.  II , suicide  was  more  or  less  viewed  as  a virtue  or  at  all 
events  frequently  resorted  to  as  a refuge.  It  is  true,  the  adoption 
of  Christianity  could  not  fail  to  soften  down,  modify,  remove  much 
of  this,  and  the  peremptory  and  menacing  prohibitions  of  the  church 
(vide  the  next  Chapter)  would  naturally  tend  to  place  a ban  upon 
suicide;  but,  to  banish  it  completely  must  appear  to  have  been  too 
difficult  a task.  So-called  personal  courage  might  still  linger  in  the 
soul  as  an  idol  to  be  cherished  and  worshipped;  and,  as  Chivalry 
and  Knight-errantry  still  retain  vestiges  of  earlier  pagan  habitudes, 
so,  for  instance,  the  Duel,  itself  a species  of  twofold  homicide,  murder 
and  self-slaughter,  experienced  little  or  no  difficulty  in  establishing 
itself  as  a practice  both  honorable  and  popular.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  strange,  if  actual  self-slaughter  had  not  occasionally  insinuated 
itself,  and  maintained  its  ground,  as  a sign  and  proof  of  manfulness, 
independence,  sense  of  honor,  and  feeling  of  liberty.  Individual  ex-1 
amples  of  laymen  and  layworaen  in  the  middle  ages  who  committed 
suicide  under  purely  secular  influences  and  from  purely  secular  mo- 
tives I have  noted  down  in  the  course  of  my  readings;  but,  they 
need  not  here  detain  us,  since  the  frequent  emphatic  and  reiterated 
interdiction  of  suicide  in  the  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws 
(vide  the  next  Chapter)  would  seem  to  bear  sufficient  testimony  to 
the  necessity  of  such  legal  interference } and  the  said  necessity  in 
its  turn,  of  course,  involves  the  occurrence  of  the  action. 

Secondly.  Nor  are  instances  entirely  unknown  to  me  in  which 
more  specifically,  not  to  say  anything  about  those  violent  domestic 
disruptions  incidental  to  Feudalism,  the  merciless  application  of  the 
torture,  the  barbarous  institution  of  vassalage,  and  the  horrid  visi- 
tation of  leprosy  drove  men  and  women  into  self-deetrtictioii , as  aii 
asylum. 

Thirdly.  But,  far  more  characteristic  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
also  far  more  important  and  interesting  in  a philosophical  and  psycho- 
logical point  of  view,  is  such  suicide  as  was  at  that  period  of  history 
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evoked  by  the  spirit  of  devotion  itself,  by  the  form  and  character 
which  in  Monkeries  and  Nunneries  Religion  itself  assumed. 

Among  the  legally  established  and  governmentally  supported 
buildings  on  this  earth  of  ours  three  more  especially  may,  perhaps, 
be  said  to  contain  within  their  walls  unspeakably  much  of  what  might 
seem  to  plant  and  foster  those  dark  passions  und  deep  miseries  which 
would  lead  our  fellow-mortals  to  seek  a refuge  from  either  wasting 
grief,  or  withering  remorse,  or  torturing  ennui,  or  menacing  madness 

— in  self-destruction.  I allude  to  eastern  lihrems,  to  barbarous 
dungeons,  and  to  chtholic  cloisters.  — Of  what  occurs  in  these  first- 
mentioned  haunts  of  disappointment,  jealousy,  intrigue,  vindictiveness, 
grief,  listlessness  and  manifold  iniquity,  we  Occidentals  know  but  little, 
and  need  scarcely  care  to  know  more,  since  we  could  not  remove 
the  evil,  even  were  we  to  fathom  it  ever  so  fully.  Merely  annota- 
ting that  the  anti-suicidal  tenets  and  precepts  of  Muhammadanism 
(vide  Sect.  El)  here  too,  probably,  prevent  many  suicides  that  other- 
wise would  take  place,  we  shall  do  well  not  to  stop  to  specify  the 
reasons  which,  as  I once  read,  induced,  for  instance,  many  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Harem  of  one  of  the  late  Sultans  to  kill  themselves. 

— Equally  little  do  I myself  at  least  know  about  what  in  this  res- 
pect took  place  in  the  castle-keeps  of  the  feudal  lords  and  petty 
tyrants  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  careers  of  the  Vehmgericht,  or  the 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition;  for,  „ bills  of  mortality"  were  not  published 
in  those  days  about  the  time  and  manner  when  and  how  the  doomed 
inmates  of  subterraneous  vaults  and  narrow  cells,  sunless,  starless, 
voiceless,  ended  their  days,  or,  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  their 
nights.  That,  however,  many  of  them  really  did  await,  from  weary 
year  unto  weary  year,  their  natural  end,  and  did  not  hasten  it  by 

— for  lack  of  sharper  and  speedier  instruments  of  death  — e.  g. 
holding  back  their  nausea-inhaling  breath,  or  refusing  their  scantily 
apportioned  food,  we  must,  I presume,  believe;  and  the  more  of 
them  really  did  so,  the  more  we  may  marvel,  as  I think,  when  e.  g. 
the  prison -chambers  of  Ratisbon  or  the  lead-cellars  of  Venice  are 
before  „our  mind’s  eye",  and  e.  g.  Silvio  Pellico’s  story  of  his  prison- 
years  at  our  memory’s  bidding.  Did  the  guilty  fear  to  accelerate 
Eternal  Judgment?  Did  the  innocent  imbibe  heroism  from  their  own 
consciousness?  Did  hope  never  cease  to  breathe  on  the  sanguine? 
Did  the  phlegmatic  beast-like  resign  themselves  to  the  mere  force 
of  habitude  ? Did  the  loving  and  imaginative  manage  to  conjure  up 
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in  their  inner  self  a phantasmagoric  world  full  of  ideal  beauty  and 
fondness?  Did  the  gloomy  and  vindictive  find  occupation  and  solace 
in  brooding  over  visions  of  terrible  revenge?  Did  the  over-sensitive 
go  mad,  and  work  out  of  their  „ heated  brain “ phantom-forms  and 
phantom-sounds  that  peopled  the  solitude,  and  made  music  in  the 
silence?  Let  the  sphinx  of  poor  enigmatic  human  nature  solve  her 
own  riddles ! — More  we  shall  be  able  to  tell,  and  more  our  theme 
calls  upon  us  to  say,  about  the  suicide-breeding  atmosphere  of  the 
third  and  last  kind  of  institutions  to  which  allusion  ^was  above  made, 
the  cloisters  of  mediaeval  Christendom. 

Cassianus,  a Christian  monkish  writer  of  the  5th  century,  from 
whom  we  already  in  §.  13  borrowed  the  narrative  about  Hero,  utters 
in  another  pious  ecclesiastical  work  of  his  *)  what  follows.  „ There 
is  a kind  of  melancholy  which  is  deserving  of  abhorrence,  because 
it  does  not  incite  man  to  mend  his  walk,  to  repent  of  the  faults  he 
has  committed,  but  plunges  him  into  bottomless  despair.  It  was  this 
that  had  seized  upon  Cain,  and  did  not  permit  him  to  repent  of  his 
fratricide;  Judas  fell  a victim  to  it , and  hanged  himself  with  a rope, 
instead  of  immediately  flying  to  that  means  which  could  atone  for 
his  treachery  against  the  Lord.*  And  the  same  writer,  as  quoted 
by  Du  Cange  s.  v.  acedia  or  accidia3)  (tristitia,  molestia,  anxietas, 

vel  taedium  dicitur  indurata  mentis  tristitia,  quae,  dum  quis  la- 

borat,  vertitur  in  taedium;  Suidas:  focrfiia,  p'a&opta,  &xfh}d<ov,  Xo- 
jnj)  defines  and  limits  the  above  word  (which,  by  the  by,  we  find 
employed  pretty  frequently  throughout  the  middle  ages,  e.  g.  up  to 
the  days  of  Bernhard  of  Clairvaux  and  Thomas  Aquinas)  thus:  „est 
taedium  et  anxietas  cordis,  quae  infestat  Anachoretas  et  vagos  in 
solitudine  Monachos  “ For  which  phenomenon  Hieronymus  already 
(epist.  4,  according  to  Du  Cange)  sensibly  accounts  as  follows.  „Sunt 
qui  humore  cellarum,  immoderatisque  jejuniis,  taedio  solitudinis  ac 
nimia  lectione,  dum  diebus  ac  noctibus  auribus  suis  personant,  ver- 
tuntur  in  melancholiam,  et  Hippocratis  magis  fomentis,  quam  nostris 
monitis  indigent  “ To  Du  Cange  I owe  likewise  the  following  ex- 
planation and  paraphrasis  (Caesarius,  lib.  IV,  c.  27).  „ Acedia  est  ex 

confusione  mentis  nata  tristitia,  sive  taedium  et  amaritudo  animi  im- 


0 De  spiritu  tristitiae,  lib.  IX.  Opera  omnia,  cdid.  Gazaens,  1642,  p.  193. 
*)  Glossarium  mediae  et  intimae  Latinitatis,  edid.  Henschel,  Paris  1840, 
T.  I,  p.  51. 
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moderate,  qua  jucundites  spirituals  extinguitur,  et  quodam  despera- 
tionis  praecipitio  mens  in  semetipsa  subvertitur:  dicitur  autem  Ace- 
dia, quasi  Acida,  eo  quod  opera  spiritualia  nobis  acida  reddat  et 
insipida.  “ But,  the  celebrated  Dominican  Vincent  de  Bauvais,1)  whom 
Du  Cange  has  not  cited,  shall  afford  us  much  more  searching  and 
minute  information  on  this  same  strange  and  prevalent  mediaeval 
monkish  mental  disease.  „Dicendum  est  de  quarto  vitio  capitaH, 
quod  est  accidia;  Circa  quod  consideranda  sunt  quatuor:  1)  quid  sit 
accidia,  et  utrura  sit  peccatum;  2)  utrum  sit  peccatum  mortal®; 
3)  quae  movere  possunt  ad  hoc  vitium  fugiendum;  4)  de  filiabus  ejus. 

Accidia  est  quaedam  tristitia  aggravans  quae  ita  deprimit  ani- 

mam  hominis  ut  nihil  ei  agere  libeat,  et  ideo  accidia  importat  quod- 

dam  taedium  bene  operandi And  of  its  daughters,  he  avers  that 

they  are  numerous  „quod  multis  modis  per  accidiam  peccat  homo.  Ejus 
autem  filiae  sunt  hae:  Dilatio,  signities  sive  pigrida,  tepidit&s,  pusil- 
lanimitas,  inconstantia  sive  impersevcranda  et  inquietudo  corporis, 
evagatio  mends,  ignoranda,  ociositas,  verbositas  sive  multiloquinm, 
murmur,  taciturnitas  mala,  indiscretio,  gravedo,  somnolentia,  negli- 
gentia,  omissio,  ingratitudo,  indevotio,  languor,  taedium  (vitae),  im* 

peditio  bonorum,  impenitenda,  desperation  And  in  Connexion 

with  the  last  mentioned  effect  Vincent  proceeds  to  say  that  there  are 
four  things  to  consider.  1)  utrum  desperado  sit  peccatum ; 2)  utrum 
possit  esse  sine  infidelitatc;  3)  utrum  sit  maximum  pecc&tonun;  4) 
quae  dissuadent  hoc  horrondum  flagitium  esse  summopere  detestan- 
dum.“  And,  the  fifth  reason  which  he  assigns  lor  the  detestebility 
of  ftdespcratio*  is  Uiis:  that  it  sometimes  leads  man  „ad  ocdsionm 
8iu“j  whereupon  he  adduces  sundry  examples,  e.  g.  Achitophel,  Ju- 
das , Pilatus , Nero , also  Herod  and  Job  (die  latter  in  reference  to 
ch.  VH,  vide  §.  49). 

But,  coming  now  to  facts  which  are  in  this  § of  more  impor- 
tance to  us  than  mere  terms,  J’ll  commence,  on  the  authority  of 
Zimmerraann’s  once  so  popular,  but  now  almost  forgotten,  long- 
winded  and  discursive,  rather  entertaining  than  instructive,  work,  one 
copious  chapter  of  which2)  is  devoted  to  Monkdom  in  its  earliest 
appearances  and  effects.  Pachomius,  formerly  a soldier,  and  a pupil 


0 Speculum  morale,  lib.  Ill,  pars  VI,  distinctiones  I,  II  and  XV,  pp.  207, 
206,  214  in  the  Venice  edit,  of  1493.  He  was  tutor  to  the  children  of  Saiat 
Louis,  and  died  1264.  2)  Ucbcr  tic  Qrinfamftft,  1,  Stop.  4,  pp.  184,  185. 
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of  the  first  celebrated  monk  Antonius,  established  already  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  4th  cent,  sundry  cloisters  in  Tabenna,  an  uninhabited 
village  on  an  island  of  the  Nile,  and  expressly  ^recommended  to  his 
disciples  above  all  things  to  reveal  their  temptations  immediately  to 
die  most  experienced  and  enlightened  among  their  brethren,  in  order 
to  ascertain  from  them  the  right  way  of  disciplining  themselves  in 
cases  of  mental  disease,  he  himself  already  having  but  too  keenly 
experienced  what  things  melancholy  in  cloisters  effects,  and  he  gave 
his  solemn  assurance:  many  monks  have  hurled  themselves  down 
from  rocks,  many  ripped  open  their  bowels  with  knives,  or  killed 
themselves  in  some  one  or  other  manner. u — This  it  is,  I presume, 
that  Gibbon  alluded  to,  when  he  in  a casual  note  of  his  Decline 
and  Fall  (ch.  37,  note  63)  says:  „I  have  read  somewhere,  in  the 
Vitae  Patrum,  but  I cannot  recover  the  place,  that  several,  I believe, 
many,  of  the  monks,  who  did  not  reveal  their  temptations  to  the 
abbot,  became  guilty  of  suicide. u — Zimmermann,  however,  further 
states  that,  according  to  the  bishop  Palladius,  who  was  a friend  of 
St.  Chrysostomos’,  one  nun  in  anger  accused  another  nun  of  a crime, 
whereupon  the  accused  immediately  drowned  herself,  and  the  calum- 
niatrix  hanged  herself. u — Here  the  reader  is  also  requested  to  recal 
to  mind  what  I quoted  in  §.  69  from  Gregory  of  Nazianz,  and  also 
the  case  of  St.  Chrysostomos’  friend,  Stagirius,  which  I mentioned 
in  §.  70. 

Proceeding  to  later  times,  the  already  mentioned  Caesarius  pre- 
sents himself  before  us  with  sundry  detailed  narratives,  four  of  which 
I will,  in  their  substance , here  record.  *)  „De  sanctimoniali , quae 
in  fide  dubitans  et  desperans,  in  Mosellam  se  praecipitavit*  A nun, 
already  advanced  in  years,  and  of  exemplary  piety,  suddenly  became 
troubled  with  the  evil  of  sadness  and  tormented  by  the  spirit  of 
blasphemy ; doubt  and  diffidence  in  such  wise  mastered  her  soul  that 
she  fell  into  despair,  refused  the  sacraments,  and  believed  that  she 
would  be  everlastingly  damned.  The  prior,  her  spiritual  adviser, 
having  threatened  that,  unless  she  desisted  from,  and  repented  of, 
her  infidelity,  her  corpse  should  be  ignominiously  buried  in  the  open 
field,  she  flung  herself  into  the  Moselle,  was,  however,  got  out  again 
alive.  „De  converso,  qui  ex  desperatione  in  piscina  se  suffoc&vit.tf 


9 Ubi  supra,  lib.  IV,  de  tentaiione,  c.  40,  c.  41,  c.  42,  c.  45,  pp.  199— 
203;  and  vide  also  c.  43  and  c.  44. 
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Though  this  poor  individual’s  walk  had  been  signalized  by  rigorous 
asceticism  even  up  to  his  old  age,  so  that  he  enjoyed  the  highest 
esteem  from  the  entire  Convent,  he  yet  became  a prey  to  extreme 
melancholy  and  despondency,  imagined  his  sins  so  great  that  he  could 
not  expect  God  to  pardon  them,  and,  at  last,  rather  than  contend  any 
longer  with  his  burdensome  despairings,  he  drowned  himself  In  a 
reservoir  which  was  close  to  the  monastery.  „De  sanctimoniali,  quae 
a quodam  malign o Converso  dementata,  in  puteum  se  praecipitavfL* 
A young  nun,  won  over  by  what  our  author  calls  „tlie  magical  arts2 
of  a monk,  and  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  promptings  of  tempta- 
tion, endeavored  to  make  her  escape  out  of  the  convent  which  she 
now,  under  the  influence  of  her  maddening  passion,  repented  having 
ever  entered,  but,  being  prevented,  she  cast  herself  into  a well,  and 
whs  drowned.  — The  fourth  narrative  concerns  a Brunswick  monk, 
Balduin  by  name,  whom  immoderate  study  and  vigils  had  to  such 
a degree  mentally  debilitated  that  he  hanged  himself  by  the  bell-rope 
of  his  cloister;  and,  though  his  life  was  still  saved,  his  Reason  had 
for  ever  departed. 

Our  mediaeval  chronicler  was  somewhat  loath  to  tell  these  in- 
cidents, nor  does  he,  not  wishing  to  stigmatize  any  special  monastic 
order,  name  the  cloisters  in  which  they  happened ; however,  he,  oddly 
enough,  consoles  himself  somewhat  (vide  the  conclusion  of  c.  40)  by 
thinking  that,  haply,  „Deus  talia  permittit2,  in  order  that  nobody, 
howsoever  perfect,  might  become  proud  of  his  virtues  and  works, 
and  that  unto  God  alone,  as  the  dispenser  of  every  good  gift,  by 
each  of  us  all  Will  and  Power,  every  action  and  perfection  might 
be  ascribed. 

It  were  bootless  now-a-days  to  enquire,  how  such  men  as  e.  g. 
Basilius,  Gregory  of  Nazianz,  Chrysostomos , and  Hieronymus  could 
in  the  primitive  Christian  ages  do  what  lay  within  them  to  commend 
and  uphold  suchlike  Institutions  of  wholesale  %<ml-murder,  Institutions 
in  which  some  of  the  very  silliest  and  worst  elements  of  Pythagorean 
silence,  Stoical  unnature,  Cynical  self-neglect,  and  Essene  dreaminess 
were  concentrated  and  systematized,  Institutions  which  soon  became 
all  but  numberless  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and,  though  some- 
what less  numerous  and  more  humanised,  still  exist  in  all  Catholic 
countries,  and  are  of  late  attempted  by  Puseyism»to  be  smuggled 
into  Protestantism  itself.  — Surely,  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  never 
taught  that  man  was  placed  in  this  world  for  himself  alone,  so  that 
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he  would  be  justified  in  giving  himself  up  to  entire  abstraction  and 
recluse  devotion  at  the  expense  of  social  duty,  even  if  the  purposes 
of  self  could  really  be  best  attained  to  by  anachoretism  and  conven- 
tualism.  Surely,  that  self-mortification  and  abnegation  of  self  which 
the  New  Testament  insists  on  and  promulgates  as  the  commencement 
and  condition  of  all  virtue  are  something  essentially  different  from, 
and  even  opposed  to,  suchlike  would-be  or  real  moral  severity  and 
austerity  as  early  Christianism  and  later  Catholicism  have  termed 
asceticism,  veritable  self-torture,  mystical  self-annihilation,  as  if  sen- 
suality could  be  weakened,  sins  atoned  for,  pure  love  of  God 
attained  to,  saintship  acquired,  by  martyring  one’s  self  into  waste  of 
self,  and  victimizing  one’s  self  to  continuous  worse  than  childish, 
because  more  than  cruel,  penances.  Surely,  when  the  Gospel  pro- 
claimed that  „the  body  shall  be  a temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost",  it 
meant  that  our  entire  human  personality  should  be  pervaded  by  har- 
monious strength  and  hallowing  beauty,  that  the  fire  of  sanctification, 
which  burns  on  the  hearth  of  the  innermost  soul,  should  he  visible 
and  influential  in  the  physical  environments  of  that  soul,  that,  be- 
cause the  Spiritual  is  in  manifold  manner  necessarily  conditioned  by 
the  Natural,  the  body  itself  should  be  conserved  and  elevated  by  care 
and  skill,  so  that  the  Divine  in  man  may  present  itself  at  all  times 
worthily,  and  not  as  a fright  and  a phantom.  — If  what  men  call 
Religion,  that  inward,  mystical,  visionary  thing  of  the  soul,  should 
not  seem  to  demand  this,  Ethics  at  all  events,  religion  raised,  ex- 
tended, vitalized  into  something  tangible  and  practical,  render  this 
demand  imperative;  and  from  this  standing-point,  if  I mistake  not, 
Carlyle’s  simple  and  emphatic  „wash  thyself"  is  worth  all  the  askesis 
of  modem  Puseyism,  all  the  trashy  prescriptions  about  fasting  and 
kneeling,  vigils  and  orisons.  The  healthier  and  more  vigorous  the 
body,  the  less  whimsical,  morbid , sensual  and  selfish  is  the  soul, 
speaking  quite  in  general;  and  such  mere  theatrical  asceticism  as 
many  among  ourselves  would  fain  now-a-days  practise  is,  I ween, 
little  better  than  vanity  and  hypocrisy  whereby  people  would  fain 
appear  more  godly  than  their  neighbors. 

When  classical  Paganism,  more  especially  in  its  latest  Neo- 
Platonic  forms,  taught  its  doctrine  of  self-mortification,  it  specifically 
placed  beside  it  the  prohibition  of  self-destruction,  clearly  discerning 
the  necessity  of  the  latter  in  conjunction  with  the  former.  Early  and 
mediaeval  Christianism  was,  in  part  at  least,  less  clear-sighted  and 
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philosophical  in  this  particular.  When  the  early  church  - historian 
Evagrius1)  devoted  a whole  chapter  to  much  of  what  is  senseless 
and  unnatural  in  that  which  was  in  this  respect  in  his  day  (the  6th 
cent.)  prevalent,  and  not  only  tolerated,  but  even  applauded,  he  con- 
cludes by  informing  bis  readers  that  the  said  Christian  ascetics  were 
„happy  in  their  mode  of  existence  here,  happier  in  their  departzzre 
hence,  on  which  they  are  ever  intent , impatient  to  behold  Him  * chom 
they  desireu : and  we  know  that  in  the  5th  cent,  the  pillar-saint  Si- 
meon Sisanites,  of  whom  Gibbon  incidentally  states  that  he  had. 
during  his  long  noviciate,  been  repeatedly  saved  from  „pious  suicide4, 
passed  37  years  of  his  life  in  religious  contemplation  on  the  summits 
of  five  successive  pillars,  each  higher  than  the  other,  the  last  being 
forty  ells  in  height,  and  that  so-called  „sancti  columnares*,  imitators 
of  his  manner  of  life  in  aerial  cloisters,  actually  continued  in  Chri- 
stendom for  700  years.  And,  verily,  suchlike  outrages  committed 
upon  Nature,  suchlike  unreasonable  temptations  of  God,  were  likely 
to  become  ever  and  anon  visited  by  the  wretchedness  of  lunacy,  and 
by  God-forsakenness  in  hours  of  great  trial,  so  that,  had  not  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  middle  ages,  probably,  considered  it 
politic  to  conceal  from  the  general  public,  as  much  of  the  loathsome 
scandals,  so  much  of  the  melancholy-madness  which  so  unfavoraWy 
and  painfully  characterized  the  cloisters,  we  should,  as  I take  it,  fad 
many  more  cases  of  suicide  recorded  even  in  the  laboriously  com- 
piled, but  very  unedifying,  Hagiologies  or  Acta  Sanctorum  than  we 
have  now  any  means  of  becoming  cognizant  of. 

How  this  matter  stands  in  more  modern  Convents,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  enquire.  Methinks,  however,  that  from  time  to  lime 
sundry  better  men  who,  despite  masks  and  mummeries,  have  become 
Conscious  of  the  claims  of  thought  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
sundry  better  women  who,  in  reposeless  slumbers,  were  forced  to 
realize  unto  themselves  what  it  is  reluctantly  „to  wither  slowly  on 
the  lonely  virgin  stalk u , may  and  must  klso  in  later  centuries, 
sooner  or  later,  have  terminated  and  still  terminate  their  saddened 
and  sickened  career  by  a voluntary  death, 2)  which  same  death  might 
almost  be  called  pious  in  its  impiety,  i.  e.  when  compared  with  that 


t)  H.  E.  lib. !,  c.  21.  2)  Vide  e.  g.  in  this  point  of  view  DobMo**  (ike 
late  J.  Blanco  White’s)  Letters  from  Spain  , voL  1,  p.  251.  Mere  biaU  M 
suchlike  matters  are  sufficient:  the  imagination  of  anybody  who  knows  the 
human  heart  has  room  and  right  to  amplify  and  to  anatomise. 
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horrid  Molochism  to  which  they  had,  without  power  of  any  other 
means  of  self-liberation,  been  ruthlessly  immolated. 

Returning,  however,  for  one  moment  to  the  previously  mentioned 
victims  of  „ acedia *,  we  for  our  part  would  fain  inscribe  upon  their 
self-made  tombs  as  epitaph  Gregory  of  Nazianz’s  simple  line  (the 
concluding  one  of  the  fragmentical  quotation  given,  according  to 
Billius’  metrical  version,  in  §.  69),  ere  he  proceeds  to  liken  them 
unto  the  victor’s  steed  which,  over  - confident  in  its  swift  legs,  runs 
far  beyond  the  goal,  unwilling  or  unable  to  allow  itself  to  be  reined  in. 

*IXa6t,  Xptate  &va£,  mcrraTc  <ppealv  d^pa&oustv.  *) 


§.  74.  THE  DEFENDERS  OF  SUICIDE  SINCE  THE 
REFORMATION. 

The  several  antecedent  and  concomitant,  both  mediate  and  im- 
mediate, scientific,  literary,  social  and  political  causes  which  tended 
partly  to  facilitate  and  partly  to  provoke,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  what  has  been  justly  and  emphatically  called 
the  Reformation , are  so  familiar  to  every  educated  reader  of  history 
as  to  render  any  allusion  to  them  here  utterly  superfluous.  That 
the  said  reformatorial  agitation  and  efficacy  were  historically  decisive 
for  the  future  destinies  of  Europe  and  civilized  mankind,  nobody  can 
rationally  deny;  but,  whether  they  were  religiously  salutary,  is  a 
question  which  will  naturally  remain  a ^ vexed a one,  as  long  as 
there  exist  so-called  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  this  earth  of  ours. 
— Merely  stating  en  passant  that  I have  neither  sympathy  with,  nor 
respect  for,  the  various  processes  of  argument  by  dint  of  which  mo- 
dem Romanists  are  w'ont  to  lower  the  Reformers  and  their  Reforms, 
I must,  nevertheless,  at  the  same  time  avow  that  I cannot  by  any 
means  bring  myself  to  agree  with  the  majority  of  our  modem  Pro- 
testants about  the  precise  nature,  the  real  value,  and  the  final  signi- 
ficance of  the  Church-Amelioration  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

*)  Here  I will  stale  by  the  way  that  the  already  quoted  most  recent 
French  editor  of  Gregor’*  works,  Caillau,  makes  the  following  somewhat 
queer  hypothesis  and  remark  ou  our  charchfatfaer’s  haring  called  the  said 
suicidal  monks  ^witnesses  of  truth4*  (pdprjpe;  drpextTj?).  „Forte  legendum  au- 
TO#potM,  mo  ipsorum  facinore.  Certe  hojusmodi  martyres  non  Dei  ac  virtutis, 
sed  Diaboli  martyres  sunt.  Quare  Gregorii  verba  non  nisi  ironice  dicta,  sunt 
accipienda.  (Opera,  T.  II,  p.  1001.)  I,  however,  more  than  doubt  both  his 
conjecture  and  hit  conclusion. 
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First  of  all,  when  many  of  our  anti -Romish  controversialists 
expend  much  ink  and  breath  on  describing  to  their  readers  or  hearers 
e.  g.  the  monstrous  private  iniquities  of  several  of  the  Popes,  the 
infamous  misdoings  in  numerous  Cloisters,  the  demoralizing  venality 
of  Indulgences , the  degrading  ignorance  and  ridiculous  credulity  of 
the  Multitude,  the  martyr-sufferings  of  the  small  heroic  band  of  those 
who  before  the  days  of  Protestantism  had  also  in  their  manner  and 
measure  „protested“,  and  signed  and  sealed  their  Protest  with  their 
own  blood:  — their  task  seems  to  me  in  and  by  itself  needless, 
and  their  performance  of  it  often  distasteful  in  the  extreme.  For, 
one  need  not  go  beyond  what  some  of  the  Popes  and  Councils  had 
themselves  admitted,  in  search  of  sufficient  reasons  for  the  justifies- 
tion  and  necessity  of  a vigorous  and  an  organized  attack  upon  the 
Hierarchy  and  its  Regiment  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
for  a radical  reform  not  of  discipline  only,  but  of  doctrine  also. 

Secondly,  however,  if  those  earnest,  thoughtful,  learned  and  ener- 
getic men  who  appeared  on  the  stage  as  the  chief  actors  in  the 
great  reformatorial  drama  of  the  16th  century,  a Luther,  a Melanch* 
thon,  a Zwingli,  a Calvin,  a Beza,  etc,,  precious  though  their  efforts 
hnd  labors  must  remain  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  every  lover 
of  truth  and  virtue , aspired  and  designed  to  become  more  or  less 
infallible  guides  to  after-generations  in  matters  theological,  they  but 
ill  understood  their  own  mission  and  the  nature  of  the  cause  is 
which  they  h&d  engaged.  What  they  were  called  upon  to  do,  ws* 
to  bid  many  misleading  traditions,  superstitious  fooleries,  and  hoBow 
formalities  vanish,  and  to  invite  their  fellow-men  to  inhale  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  classic  culture  and  to  drink  at  the  spiritualizing  fonn- 
tain  of  biblical  tuition,  and  thus,  having  swept  away  many  abutf* 
and  laid  bare  many  errors,  to  enable  and  summon  their  followers 
to  think  for  themselves  on  all  highest  topics,  and  to  tread,  each  on 
his  own  responsibility,  the  path  of  religious  freedom  „ wherewith  Christ 
had  made  them  free.a  For,  most  assuredly,  if  the  Reformers  them- 
selves claimed  and  exercised  the  liberty  of  casting  off  from  their 
own  shoulders  the  yoke  of  a time-hallowed,  well-knit,  all-swaying 
system,  of  religious  belief  and  practice,  they  could  not  reasonably 
suppose  themselves  warranted  in  laying  upon  the  shoulders  of 
ceeding  generations  their  own  individual  views  as  authoritatirdy 
binding  with  a „thus  far,  and  no  further. u No  I that  Reformation 
of  theirs  did  not  exclude  future  reforms,  nor  was  their  Protest  to 
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silence  later  protests.  Their  work  was  valuable  for  their  age,  but 
not  on  that  account  valid  for  all  future  ages.  The  results  at  which 
they  arrived,  the  effects  which  they  produced  were  only  „the  com- 
mencement of  the  end",  but  in  no  wise  the  final  termination  itself. 
The  very  watchword  of  their  warfare,  rightly  comprehended , was 
liberty  of  thought,  faith,  worship,  under  the  guidance  and  tuition  of 
Christism:  why,  then,  should  not  also  their  Confessions,  Catechisms, 
Articles,  Homilies,  Symbols,  and  Liturgies  in  due  season  and  in  their 
turn  be  again  protested  against  by  those  whom  their  own  Reforma- 
tion itself  has  once  for  ever  made  free  from  all  sacerdotal  infallibi- 
lities, whether  these  go  by  the  name  of  Pope  or  Prelate,  Priest  or 
Parson?  All  veritable  Protestantism,  therefore,  is  an  everlasting 
battle  of  the  individual  mind,  heart,  conscience,  life  against  what- 
soever evidences  itself  as  untrue  or  only  half-true,  no  matter  whether 
a Luther,  a Calvin,  a Zwingli,  mere  men  like  ourselves,  believed 
and  taught  it,  or  the  contrary;  no  matter,  .whether  Augsburg  Con- 
fessions or  Episcopal  Articles  upheld  or  condemned  it  Reforma- 
torial  Protestantism  is  essentially  a truly  Republican  form  of  go- 
vernment, as  it  were,  for  religion  and  morality,  which  thenceforward 
were  and  are  not  called  upon  to  work  for  any  earthly  Master,  Caste, 
or  System,  but  lor  themselves  alone,  for  each  soul  and  for  all  man- 
kind; and  thence  it  has  worked  with  all  the  more  vigor  and  zeal, 
freshness  and  love,  here  and  there  and  ever  and  anon  at  all  events. 
— Any  different  conception  of  the  Reformation,  any  different  homage 
to  Protestantism  seem  to  me  at  least  a contradiction  in  terms,  a 
misknowledge  of  privileges,  a forfeiture  of  rights,  a mere  empty 
sound,  a bar  to  all  genuine  philosophy,  science,  progress,  aye,  and 
Into  the  bargain  even  an  exchange  of  dazzling  Poetry  of  the  Past 

for  nude  Prose  in  the  Present. 

None  of  the  principal  Reformers  can  be  said  to  have  'discussed 
the  topic  of  suicide  elaborately,  systematically,  and  the  reason  for 
this  phenomenon  is  sufficiently  obvious.  They  very  naturally  had 
to  occupy  themselves,  in  their  controversies  against  Rome,  far  more 
with  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline  than  with  purely  phRosopkico - 
ethical  questions.  Moreover,  they  could  not  but  feel  that  what  the 
Fathers,  especially  Augustinus,  had  advanced,  and  the  Scholastics, 
especially  Thomas  Aquinas,  had  developed,  and  what,  therefore, 
was  the  universally  accepted  view  in  the  Catholic  Church,  embodied 
pretty  much  all  of  what  they  themselves  would  or  could  have  had 

11 
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to  sa y on  ora  subject;  indeed,  to  a simttor  effect  is  sneh  Me  m 
their  works  as  I have  found  bearing,  directly  or  indirectly,  m 
the  matter. 

(Luther);  I have  on  more  than  one  occasion  (vide  §§.  13,  31 
63}  already  drawn  attention  to  sundry  rather  super  -rigorous  this 
exactly  judicious  passages  in  Luther’s  works.  Here,  however,  two 
move  still  more  important  ones  in  their  original  form.  In  boa 
tttat  or  CoHoquia,  he  declares  suicide  generally  the  work  of  tbe 
Devil,  hut  maintains  that  it  must  nevertheless  be  severely  punched 
by  man  Sow  example’s  sake,  though  not  all  suicides  are  therefore  to 
be  considered  as  damned*1)  ton  bencu,  fo  fid)  fefcfi  mi 

Sefot  feittgen,  bte  fettbcn  ton  hem  £cufel  getricbm  unb  ton  tyai  §e= 
totort,  twit  Me  Scute  non  ©ttafrcutSubent , flub  ibt  fdbfb  nM)t  m Ufa 
SBen*  foid)c  QfrtmpA  nic^t  btdmctleu  gefd)fityai,  fo  furtyeiat  tuir  m 
fern  $€tm  ®ott  ntd)t  3)arum  tnuffen  loir  is  gurd )t  ftetyeu,  tmb  6m 
bitten,  ct  tootle  und  tor  bem  $eufrf  bc^ntm;  au<$  nut#  mast  tynct  m 
foWjcn  (Be^enften  umgetyen,  nad)  Drbnung  bet  9fced)te  unb  @ct vobu^dt, 
anf  bag  fl#  bit  ro^cn  unb  fidjera  Scute  fur^ten;  ntd)t  bap  fit  afle 
barum  mbammt  flnb."  — In  his  Preface  to  the  second  book  of  the 
Maccabees,8)  he  mentions  die  story  of  Razis  among  his  objectwar 
to  its  being  received  into  the  number  of  the  sacred  writings 
first  book  he  would  fain  receive).  „$at  aud>  einen  fatten  Jtatet 
im  14.  Jtapitel  an  bem  Stajiad,  ber  fM)  felbfl  emmtgcte.  XkUgc* 

©t  SugufUnud  unb  bie  alten  SSdtet  anfic^t  2)enn  fold?  ®xemjrf  tai&gt 
ntdjt,  unb  iff  nld)t  )u  lobes,  ob*d  glekb  gcbulbct  unb  too^I  audgetegt 
mrrbett  mag/1 

(Melanchthon).  The  only  say  of  his  on  our  subject  1 am  sc* 
quainted  with  is  brief^  by  way  of  exposition  and  vindication  of  .Alia* 
toteles,3)  but  hyper-peripatCtically  severe,  as  I take  it,  andsom** 
what  forced  and  inaccurate  in  its  allusions  to  legal  points  (vide 
§$.  34,  35).  „Redit  Aristoteles  ad  quaestionem  sopora  motam,  m 
sese  interficiens , ut  Cato,  iqjuriam  sibi  facial,  et  acute  respond*, 
facere  eum  ipjuriam  civitati,  non  sibi,  quia  ci vitas  prohibet  occari 
dvem  a se,  vel  ab  alio.  Supra  autem  respondit  planius , acienfi  it 
volenti  non  fit  injuria,  scilicet,  simpliciter  volenti,  et  in  re,  pun 


*)  ©trie,  ».  XXII,  pp.  1938,  1939  in  Walch’a  edit.  8)  Ibid.  «.  XIY, 
p.  97.  *)  Ethieae  doctrinae  element! , el  enarratio  libri  quiati  (Ariatotaha) 
Ethicorum,  p.  223.  The  edit,  before  me  bear#  neither  date  nor  place  it 

publication ; W tbe  work  itaelf  was  compoaod,  I believe,  about  anno  15501 
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potest  veBe.  Cato  eon  habet  poteetatem  sui  oorporfs,  sicut  pcett 
dlcunt  Jurisconsult!.  Nemo  est  dominos  membrorum  suorum.  Reate 
igitur  dicitur,  Catonem  et  sib!  facere  mjuriam , quia  etsi  voH  necem, 
tamen  velle  earn  non  licet,  sed  Deus  et  lex  magis  stmt  domini  nostri 
corporis,  et  rerum  nostrarum,  quam  nos  ip  si.  Geaeca  Pfcrasis  eat, 
Non  jubet  se  interficere,  pro,  jubet  se  non  interficere.“ 

(Calvin).  In  his  unquestionably  masterly  dogmatic*) -ethical  sys- 
tematic work,  he  is  at  some  trouble  to  meet,  counteract,  nullify  any 
Hegecriac  inferences  which  might  have  otherwise  been  drawn  from 
some  of  his  own  previous  assertions  and  lamentations  touching  the 
Imperfections  and  miseries  of  bodify  and  temporal  human  &e.  The 
anti-suicidal  design  and  purport  of  the  following  few  passages  will 
speak  for  themselves.!)  „Neque  in  hae  tairttrm  parte  cons  tare  pUs 
animis  debet  ilia  tranquillitas  et  tolerantia:  verum  ad  omnes  etiam 
casus : quibus  obnoria  est  praesens  vita,  extendatur  neeesse  est.  Ergo 
nemo  se  rite  abnegavit,  nisi  qui  se  totum  ita  resignavit  Domino  at 
omnes  vitae  suae  partes  ejus  arbitrio  gubemari  ferat  Qui  vein 
sic  ammo  eompositus  errt,  quicquid  acohfat,  nec  misernm  se  reputa- 
bit,  nec  de  sua  sorte  cum  Dei  invidia  conquerttur.  Quam  vero  ne- 
cessaria  sit  haec  affectio,  inde  patebit,  si  consideres  quot  accidentibus 

snbjecti  simus Ergo  si  cum  caelesti  vita  terrena  comparetur, 

non  dubhim  quhi  faeile  et  contemnenda  et  procuicanda  sit.  Odlo 
certe  habenda  nunquam  est,  nisi  quatenus  nos  peccato  tenet  obnoxios. 
quanquam  ne  illud  quidem  odium  propric  in  ipsam  convertendum 
est.  Utcunque  sit,  nos  tamen  ita  ejus  vel  taedfo  vei  odlo  affici  decet, 
tit  fioem  ejus  decider  antes,  parati  quoque  simus  ad  arbltrinm  Domini 
In  ea  manere.  quo  scilicet  taedhun  nostrum  sit  procul  ab  omnl  mur- 
mure  et  impattentia.  Est  enlm  instar  stationis,  in  qua  nos  Deminus 
eoliocavit,  tantRu  nobis  conservanda  quoad  file  revocarit  (we  are 

here  on  Pythagorean  ground) Itaque  (he  has  been  commenting 

on  Phil.  I,  23)  si  Domino  vivere  ac  mori  nos  decet,  ejus  arbitrio 
r&mqurtmus  mortis  vitaeque  nostrae  terminum 

(Beza).  When  only  five  years  of  age,  Beza  had,  strange  to 
hay,  contemplated  and  attempted  suicide.  He  and  a somewhat  elder 
and  far  more  determined  cousin  of  his  had  been  infected  with  a 
malignant  eruption  on  the  head  against  which  very  violent  and 


*)  fnatitutio  Christianas  Religionii,  lib.  HI,  cap.  7,  sect.  10,  and  cap. 
sect.  4,  pp.  242  and  248  of  the  edit.  Genevae  1592. 


il* 
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painted  remedies  were  applied , and  they  were  every  morning  taken 
by  a servant  to  the  surgeon’s.  Finding,  however,  this  mode  of  core 
insupportable,  the  cousin  proposed  that  they  should  together  throw 
themselves  into  the  Seine,  and  little  Beza  soon  allowed  himself  to 
be  persuaded.  But,  whilst  both  of  them  were  hastening  to  effect 
their  purpose,  their  uncle  accidentally  met  them,  and,  of  course,  pre- 
vented them  from  doing  so.  Mark,  now,  the  following  strong  anti- 
suicidal  expressions  in  Beza’s  subsequent  narrative,  as  contained  in 
a letter  which  he  addressed,  when  already  a Reformer,  to  his  paternal 
teacher,  Volmarius  Rufus.1)  Hie  vero  memini,  et  animus  horret 

meminisse* „ Jam  igitur  hoc  unum  supererat  ut  nos  miser  os  per- 

deret  Satan,  quum  Dominus,  nostri  misertus,  effecit" „Iti  me 

igitur  Dominus  jam  turn  mirabiliter  velut  ex  ipsius  Satan&e  faudbus 
liberavit.* 

(Zwingli).  There  has  not  appeared  to  me  to  be  any  allusion 
whatsoever  in  his  works  to  our  subject;  whoso,  however,  has  perused 
this  clear-headed  and  noble-hearted  Reformer’s  exquisite  lay, 2)  com- 
posed whilst  he  was  laboring  under  an  attack  of  the  Plague,  cannot 
possibly  experience  any  difficulty  in  divining  what  must  have  been 
his  sentiments  in  regard  to  it. 

And , by  far  the  greater  number  of  Protestant  as  well  as  Ca- 
tholic Moralists  also,  in  the  16th,  17th,  18th  and  19th  centuries, 
have  subscribed  pretty  * unconditionally  to  the  opinions  promulgated 
and  determined  by  Churchfatherism  and  Scholasticism  on  the  topic 
of  our  enquiry,  occasionally  superadding  some  mystic,  sentimental, 
paraenetic,  dialectic,  or  diaetetic  by-work  of  their  own,  and  often 
couching  their  say  in  greater  elegance  of  diction,  but  rarely  em- 
ploying any  novel  argumentative  force  in  the  main.  Therefore,  neither 
historic  interest  nor  philosophical  gain  would  attach  to  our  specifying 
and  discussing  the  numerous  Manuals  of  Moral  Philosophy,  medical 
and  juridical  Essays,  Monographs,  Tracts,  Sermons  which  have  Issued 
from  the  press  since  the  Reformation,  and  in  which  suicide  is  disap- 
proved , argued  against,  condemned.  Many  of  them  — they  are 
composed  chiefly  by  Germans,  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  — have 


0 On  pp.  3 and  4:  it  ii  prefixed  to  the  Genevese  edit.  1595  of  Ms  con- 
fessio  christianae  fidei,  et  ejuidem  collatio  com  Papisticis  Haeresibus.  Vide 
also  Schlosser’s  2tbtn  M £$«bor  sen  ©eja  tmb  bti  f eiet  SRartp  ©radii,  1800, 
pp.  16,  17.  *)  In  vol  111  of  Schuler  and  Schulthess’  collective  edition  of 
Ms  writings. 
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been  already  mentioned  for  various  purposes  in  the  course  of  this 
Treatise,  and  some  others  we  shall  still  have  to  name  incidentally 
by  way  of  illustration  and  comment.  But,  upon  the  whole,  they 
need  not  concern  us  over-much ; we  may  take  for  granted  that  their 
existence  is  known  to  everybody  interested  in  such  matters;  and 
the  greater  or  minor  degree  of  orthodoxy  or  rationalism,  acrimony 
or  mildness  with  which  die  anti-suicidal  arguments  are  handled,  need 
not  detain  us.  Therefore,  as  the  superscription  to  this  § indicated, 
I henceforward  deviate  from  the  plan  I have  hitherto  pursued,  and 
shall  select  only  such  works  as  have  aimed  at  vindicating  the  Chris- 
tian’s right  wilfully  and  consciously  to  shorten  his  own  days  by  a 
deed  of  violence;  for,  performances  of  this  description  are  veritable 
„ curiosities  of  literature or  monstrosities,  if  you  prefer  a certainly 
less  charitable,  but  perhaps,  according  to  the  estimate  of  some,  a 
more  graphic,  term. 

The  matter  may  be  said  to  stand  about  thus. 

Subsequently  to,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  reformatorial  move- 
ment and  efficacy  of  the  16th  century,  familiarity  with  the  systems 
of  classical  philosophy  ever  increased,  insight  into  the  spirit  of  Ro- 
man legislation  became  more  thorough , admiration  of  the  institutes 
and  habitudes  of  the  ancient  Republics  grew,  and  some  of  their 
foremost  self-slaughterous  heroes  became  objects  of  extreme  reverence: 
which  things  unitedly  might  easily  incline  or  induce  modem  thinkers 
to  judge  of  pro -suicidal  theorems  by  a standard  approximating  to 
that  of  Greece  and  Rome  themselves.  Moreover,  when  we  consider  not 
only  the  comparative  silence  of  the  Scriptures  on  our  topic,  but  also 
the  relative  difficulty  of  our  topic  itself,  and  the  numerous  and  various 
attempts  which  were  sooner  or  later  made  to  remove  the  question 
of  Duty  out  of  the  wonted  and  artificial  sphere  of  theology  and  ca- 
suistry into  the  wider  and  more  free  one  of  philosophy  and  politics, 
we  cannot  much  wonder  that  in  the  process  of  re-considering  and  re- 
arguing the  matter  of  suicide  not  a few  metaphysicians,  historians, 
and  even  theologians  should  have  deemed  themselves  warranted  in 
returning  to  something  very  like  Stoic  or  Epikuric  tenets,  or  other 
antique  classical  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  in  reference  to  it. 

Well  then,  whilst  wandering  over  the  annals  of  the  literature 
of  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries  — of  Poetic  productions 
we  have  spoken  already  in  our  third  introductory  chapter  — , not  a 
few  Prosaists  have  presented  themselves  to  us  as  champions  of  sui- 
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tide,  some  of  Attn  with  elaborate  dissertations , others  with  brief 
essays,  others  with  mere  epistles,  or  even  only  more  or  less  hu*- 
dental  hints ; and  I shall  not  shrink  from  the  somewhat  irksome  task 
of  introducing  these  same  writers , the  principal  ones  at  all  events, 
to  the  reader’s  notice,  and  in  chronological  order.  About  the  au- 
thors themselves  I shall  say  only  what  may  seem  fit  to  shed 
open  their  respective  pro-suicidal  utterances,  and  about  these  utterances 
only  What  is  needed  to  reader  them  clear.  If  they  be  contained  in 
a more  or  less  lengthy  monograph,  I shall  confine  myself  to  critioo- 
historical  details  about  its  origin  and  fate,  and  mention  the  chief 
verdicts  which  have  been  passed  on  its  merits  or  demerits,  since  no 
epitome  or  abstract  could  represent  either , its  entire  spirit  or  its 
stylistic  peculiarity;  if  they,  on  the  contrary,  occur  as  a mere  item 
in  some  work  of  a more  general  tendency,  I shall  introduce  the 
pertinent  passages  themselves,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  in  order 
to  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  picking  them  out  of  the  work  itself. 

Beveral  of  the  publications  in  question  are  extremely  rare,  and 
difficult  to  procure , as  we  shall  learn  in  the  sequel;  but,  with  one 
exception  which  wifi  be  specified  in  its  place,  I have  myself  inspected 
every  book  of  this  land  to  which  our  attention  wift  he  directed  m 
thfe  §. 

L Thomas  More  (t  1586). 

1 hesitated  some  little  time,  whether  I should  speak  of  At 
l hopes.  („de  optimo  reipubheae  statu,  deque  nova  insubt  Utopia*) 
in  this  $,  or  reserve  it  for  the  next  Chapter,  or  allude  to  it  in  $»  72, 
or  even  already  in  §.  34.  However,  sundry  reasons  have  induced 
me  to  bring  it  forward  here.  Firstly.  It  is  true,  the  Utopia  was  in 
paint  of  date  (anno  1516)  an  ante-reformatorial  composition,  and  its 
author  is  well  known  to  have  sscrifioed  his  dignities  and  emolument*, 
bis  liberty  and  Us  life  rather  than  submit  to  the  conditions  upon 
which  his  royal  master,  Henry  VIH,  introduced  what  was  eaitod  fibs 
* Reformation  into  our  land.  All  honor  to  lam  for  this!  A gifted, 
erudite,  earnest,  sincere  man  might  verily  object  to  the  sudden  transfer 
of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  from  the  Tiara  to  the  Grown , object  to 
„th*  Defender*  of  the  old  Faith  besoming  „tbe  Head*  of  the  man 
Cl«mch,  object  to  seeing  adnkerous  sophistry  and  narrow-minded 
vanity  usurping  the  office  of  spiritual  dictatorship  9 and  proscribing 
creed  and  worship  according  to  mete  individual  imperious  and  tyrass- 
wom  fancies.  A better  and  wiser  and  ftdlar  kind  of  RtohrmHthm 
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would,  I wees,  have  found  also  Sit  Thomas  More  among  its  abet- 
tors; for  — the  Utopia  breathes  the  spirit  of  genome  Reform,  was 
a harbinger  of  even  that  ultra  (viz.  deistical)  Reform  which  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  assumed  so  bold  and  vigorous  a character 
In  England;  it  is  — to  borrow  the  brief,  but  faithful,  delineation 
which  Niedjier  i)  gives  thereof  — „the  image  of  an  Ideal-State,  a civil 
and  religious  community  in  which,  properly  speaking,  a disposition, 
m accordance  with  Nature,  of  all  social  relationships  as  bringing 
about  universal  happiness  of  life  is  the  sole  (eudaemooistic)  idea, 
and  in  which  Deism  as  the  albne  universal  religion , hi  a somewhat 
Indefinitely  maintained  attitude  to  the  Christian  religion,  is  to  reign, 
with  the  necessary  retention  of  the  belief  in  immortality,  providence, 
and  retribution.*  Secondly.  If,  however,  the  matter  stand  thus, 
Moore  (vide  the  work  quoted  in  the  Preface)  was  in  error,  when  he 
hinted  that  the  author  of  the  Utopia  probably  did  not  mean  Raphael 
to  be  a Cliristian,  and,  consequently,  did  not  intend  Raphael’s  theory 
an  our  topic  to  be  adopted  into  a Christian  community . For,  Chris- 
tian or  no  Christian,  More  evidently  masked  behind  the  name  and 
person  of  the  said  fictitious  Raphael  his  own  genuine,  if  dreamy 
and  fantastic,  yet  amiable  and  exalted,  convictions,  whether  he  satirize 
tills  or  that  really  existent  error  and  corruption  in  England  and  other 
European  countries  at  that  period,2)  whether  he  be  speaking  about 
dress,  marriages,  religious  toleration,  or  — suicide.  In  other  words, 
the  Utopia  is  a descriptive  political  fiction,  like  unto  e.  g.  Plato’s 
Republic,  in  which  Us  author,  whilst  inter  alia,  just  like  Plato  himself) 
absolutely  affirming  the  religious  inadmissibility  of  suicide  per  se 
(„ God  has  forbidden  us,  not  only  to  take  away  the  life  of  our  fel- 
low-maa,  but  also  our  own*,  lib.  I),  also,  again  like  Plato  in  a 
certain  fashion,  with  theoretical  minuteness  and  deliberate  positiveness 
approves,  defends,  recommends  such  legalized  magistrate  permission 
to  commit  suicide  under  certain  specified  circumstances  as  was  prac- 
tised e.  g.  in  ancient  Massalia.  But,  the  relevant  passage  3)  in  feithful 
version  runs  thus.  „I  have  already  mentioned  with  how  much  con- 


0 ©efatdjtr  bet  Jtfrdje,  1846,  pp.  362,  728.  *)  We  might  in  this 

point  of  view  compare,  e.  g.  Usbek  in  Montesqnfeu’s  far  less  ingenious  or 
pure-minded  lettres  Persannes.  The  Lmin  medium,  however,  which  More  ohose 
would  keep  his  speculations  from  the  uneducated  and  illiterate  multitude  to 
whom  alone  they  might  have  proved  dangerous.  *)  Lib.  1 L pp.  193,  194  in 
the  Amsterdam  edit.  1631. 
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earn  the  Utopians  took  care  of  the  sick  who  are  not  allowed  to 
want  for  anything,  whether  in  medicine  or  diet,  that  can  contribute 
to  their  recovery.  Such  unfortunates  as  labor  under  incurable  dis- 
eases receive  every  consolation,  every  attendance,  all  moral  and 
physical  alleviations  suited  to  render  life  bearable  unto  them.  But, 
if  those  incurable  diseases  be  associated  with  violent  pains  which 
nothing  can  scare  away  'or  soothe,  the  priests  and  magistrates  visit 
the  patient  and  advise  him  to  the  only  thing  they  deem  best  for 
him  under  these  circumstances.  They  represent  to  him  that  he  is 
denuded  of  the  enjoyments  and  functions  of  life;  that  he  is  only 
surviving  his  own  death  and  thereby  becoming  a burden  to  himself 
as  to  others.  They  instigate  him  not  to  nourish  any  longer  the  evil 
which  is  consuming  him,  and  to  die  courageously,  since  existence  is 
only  a chain  of  tortures  for  him.  They  say  to  him:  be  of  good 
cheer,  break  the  fetters  which  burden  you,  and  quit  voluntarily  tke 
prison  of  life,  or,  at  least,  permit  others  to  liberate  you  out  of  it. 
Your  death  is  not  an  impious  rejection  of  the  benefactions  of  exis- 
tence: it  is  the  termination  of  a terrible  torture.  — Obedience  in 
this  case-  to  the  voice  of  the  priests  who  are  the  organs  of  the  Di- 
vinity, is  considered  the  accomplishment  of  a religious  and  holy 
work.  Those  who  allow  themselves  to  be  convinced,  put  an  end 
to  their  lives  by  voluntary  abstinence  from  food  (inedia,  vide  §.  9), 
or,  sometimes  also  they  are  put  to  sleep  by  a mortiferous  somnific 
draught,  and  thus  they  die  without  perceiving  it  Those  who  will 
not  quit  life  are,  nevertheless,  treated  with  the  most  affectionate  at- 
tention and  care;  if  they  die,  public  opinion  honors  their  memory. 
— That  person  who  kills  himself  without  a reason  which  has  been 
approved  of  by  the  Magistrate  and  the  Priest,  is  declared  unworthy 
of  earth  and  fire:  his  body  is  not  buried,  but  cast  ignominionsly 
into  a morass." 

IL  Montaigne  (t  1592). 

A nobleman,  a layman,  living  to  his  studies  And  his  pleasures, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  classics,  and 
equally  versed  in  the  passions  and  pursuits  of  man  and  society, 
Montaigne,  though  he  apparently  did  not  care  for  literary  fame,  be- 
came, as  it  were,  the  father  of  French  prose-literature,  and,  though 
he  remained  a catholic,  may  be  looked  upon  almost  — and  this  Is 
the  point  which  here  alone  concerns  us  — as  the  leader  of  modern 
philosophical  Skepticism.  „What  do  I know?"  was  his  motto;  *00- 
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phistic  poetry*  his  definition  of  philosophy.  Nor  would  we  indivi- 
dually quarrel  with  him  on  account  of  his  quaint  and  graphic  mode 
of  expressing  his  skepticism,  as  little  as  we  could  deny  to  him  an 
unquestionable  right  to  take  greater  delight  „ in  the  process  of  thinking 
than  in  the  results  of  reasoning.*  The  far  more  erudite  and  acute 
Lessing  would  have  preferred,  had  the  choice  been  left  to  him, 
„that  hand  in  which  the  search  after  truth  lay  to  the  hand  in  which 
truth  itself  had  been  proffered.*  But,  what  we  might  not  so  willingly 
approve  of  in  Montaigne  is  a sort  of  trifling  and  dalliance  with  the 
questions  he  proposes  and  the  answers  he  adduces,  his  free  and  easy 
kind  of  indifference  and  recklessness  about  attaining  to  any  clear  and 
definite  results  on  this  or  that  point  he  brings  forward  and  discusses. 

We  may  say  that  in  something  like  half  a dozen  of  his  equally 
instructive  and  amusing,  equally  original  and  amiable  „Essais*  he 
has  treated  of  self-destruction,  either  en  passant  as  it  were,  or  also 
specifically  and  exclusively.  *)  His  method,  if  method  it  can  be  called, 
is  this.  He  produces  from  all  sorts  of  authors,  the  ancient  classics, 
however,  more  especially,  a vast  number  of  philosophical  arguments, 
poetic  passages,  historical  narratives  both  in  favor  and  disfavor  of 
suicide,  but  chiefly  such  as  are  in  favor  thereof,  and  occasionally 
pauses  to  comment  on  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  at  considerable 
length,  but  generally  in  a somewhat  negligent  and  incoherent  manner,' 
and  sometimes  in  a rather  distastefully  frivolous  tone,  so  that  he 
himself  would  appear  not  to  have  aimed  at  any  reconciliatory  and 
determining  result,  and  his  reader  consequently  becomes  more  or  less 
puzzled  to  discover  what  Montaigne  really  intended  to  convey  as  his 
own  preponderating  impression.  Thence , modern  writers  on  our 
theme  have  variously  interpreted  his  sentiments ; Staudlin  and  Moore, 
for  instance,  in  their  respective  monographs,  more  particularly  the 
former,  have  understood  his  opinions  to  be  much  less  pro -suicidal 
than  they  have  appeared  to  such  French  writers  themselves  as  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting.  For  instance,  the  pious  and 
keen -sighted  Jansenist  rigorist  Pascal  exclaims:3)  „ses  sentiments 
sur  Thomicide  volontaire  et  sur  la  mort  sont  horribles *;  and  the 
flippant  Deslandes  incorporated  in  his  defence  of  suicide 3)  not  a little 


*)  bib.  I,  ch.  19,  and  ch.  36;  liv.  IT,  ch.  3,  ch.  11,  ch.  13,  ch.  29;  liv. 
Ill,  ch.  4.  Our  quotations  will  be  made  from  Coste’s  edit,  of  1727.  Oeu- 
vres de  Pascal,  T.  II,  p.  378  in  the  edit,  of  18l9.  3)  Reflexions  sur  les  grandf 
homines  morts  en  badinant,  1714. 
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from  Montaigne’s  Essais  by  way  of  establishing  his  own  view*.  (I 
am  aware  that  Pascal  employs  e.  g.  in  his  Provinciales  the  term 
^homicide  volontairea  in  the  more  comprehensive  sense  of  murder 
in  general;  but  in  the  passage  just  quoted  it  is  explained  by  the 
French  editors  of  his  works  as  signifying  suicide  specifically.  — Ai 
to  Deslandes’  little  book,  it  is  an  utterly  frivolous  and  a somewhat 
senseless  performance , wherefore  I shall  not  recur  to  it  more  spe- 
cially in  the  sequel  of  this  §.  His  pro-suicidal  utterances  stand 
chiefly  in  ch.  XXII,  where  he.  winds  up  his  assurances  that  in  cer- 
tain instances  suicide  might  be  not  only  pardonable,  but  glorious, 
that  a continued  painful  distemper  is  a most  satisfactorily  justifiable 
cause,  that  man’s  inborn  right  over  bis  life  may  be  said  to  be  s 
prerogative  which  places  him  above  Nature  herself,  that  it  is  an  in- 
justice to  deem  a man  a criminal  for  having  precipitated  his  own 
end,  by  calling  upon  his  readers  to  confess  sincerely  that  „the  Ideas 
of  Virtue  and  Vice  are  not  a little  confused,  and  even  chimerical. a) 
However,  we  will  now  let  our  Essayist  testify  for  himself. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  bis  expressed  cordial  agreement  (liv.  I,  36 
and  liv.  II,  11)  with  the  encomiums  of  the  Roman  poets  and  pro- 
saists on  the  death  of  Cato,  I will  select  some  few  unequivocal  pas- 
sages from  two  other  very  lengthy  Essays  which  are  after  all  tk 
principal  ones  on  our  topic,  viz.  j,Que  Philosopher,  e’est  apprauke 
h mourir"  (liv.  I,  19)  and  ,Coustume  de  l’lsle  de  Ceaa  (liv.  H,  3)- 

From  the  former.  The  contempt  of  death  is  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  virtue  „qu’ausai  dautant  qu’au  pis  alter,  la  mort  pout 
mattre  fin,  quapd  il  nous  plaira,  et  coupper  broche  k tons  autres 
incony enieataa  (towards  the  beginning),  *La  premeditation  de  is 
mort,  est  premeditation  de  la  liberty  Qui  a appris  k mourir,  il  a 
dosappris  k servir.  11  n’y  a rieu  de  mal  en  la  vie,  pour  celoy  <fw 
a bien  compris,  que  la  privation  de  la  vie  n’est  pas  maL  Le  s$avoir 
mourir  nous  afranchit  de  toute  subjection  et  contraincte.  Paulus  Ae- 
milius  respondit  k celuy  que  ce  miserable  Roy  de  Macedoine  sob 
priaomier  lay  envoy oit,  pour  le  prier  de  ne  le  mener  pas  en  soo 
triompbe,  Qu’il  en  fosse  la  requests  a $oy-mesme“  (in  the  middle). 
By  the  by,  let  us  remember  that  the  ancient  classical  historians  and 
moralists  were  in  the  habit  of  producing  the  behaviour  of  the  un- 
fortunate Perseus  during  his  captivity  as  a striking  instance  of  a 
cowardly  and  an  undignified  love  of  and  dinging  to  life,  and  ex- 
pressly narrate  this  same  incident  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  to 
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suicide.  Vide  e.  g.  Diod.  fiik.  in  tise  Fragments,  lib.  XXXI;  Cicero, 
T.  Q.  V.  46;  and  Plutarch,  Moralia,  edid.  Reiske,  T.  VI,  p.  747, 
who  adds  by  way  of  comment:  £gooot«v  diJouc  ootu>  iauTOv  faeXelv. 
— By  vrrtu^  „l’$me  est  reedu€  maistresse  de  see  passions  et  coa- 
cupiscenses ; maiatresae  de  l’indulgence,  de  la  honte,  de  la  pauvretd, 
et  de  toutes  antres  uopures  de  fortune.  Gagnons  cet  advantage  qui 
pourra.  C’est  icy  la  vraye  et  souveraine  liberty,  qui  nous  donne 
dequoy  faire  la  igue  k la  force,  et  k riqjustice,  et  nous  moquer  dea 
prisons  et  des  fers*  (in  the  middle).  Here  again  the  pro  - suicidal 
drift  is  rendered  clear  by  the  immediately  following  quotation  of  that 
passage  from  Horace  (lib.  I,  epist  16)  which  we  discussed  in  $$ 
11  and  19. 

From  the  latter  (on  the  reason  of  the  title,  which  would  have 
been  more  properly  „sur  le  suicide*,  vide  §.  34).  Here,  at  the  very 
outset,  he  almost  forswears  the  character  of  a serious  speculative 
moralist,  but  does  not  take  much  trouble  to  disguise  the  spirit  of 
applause  in  which  he  introduces  some  of  the  pro-suicidal  quotations 
and  anecdotes  with  which  this  Essay  may  be  fairly  said  to  bristle. 
For  our  purpose,  however,  the  two  following  passages  shall  suffice, 
since  he  expressly  puts  them  forward  as  containing  his  own  views. 
*Des  violences  qui  se  font  k la  conscience,  la  plus  k eviter  (scti. 
by  suicide)  fc  mon  advia,  c’est  cells  qui  se  faict  k la  ehastetd  des 
femmes,  d’autsnt  que  (however,  the  reason  he  assigns  the  reader  must 
he  left  to  turn  to  for  himself,  since  there  is,  according  to  Montaigne’s 
nalye  maimer,  a measure  of  indelicacy  about  it  which  we  would 
rather  be  spared  transcribing).  This  in  the  middle  of  the  said  Essai, 
the  conclusion  of  which  runs  thus.  „La  douleur,  et  one  pire  mort, 
me  semblent  les  plus  excusables  ineilations*  (via.  to  suicide). 

Therefore,  I cannot  hesitate  to  regard  Montaigne  as  a defender 
cf  suicide. 

Amng  the  many  anecdotes  which  he  introduces  into  tins  same 
essay , only  one  has  appeared  to  me  sufficiently  peculiar  to  deserve 
mention.  It  is  to  the  following  effect.  have  been  told  that  Jhe 

relations  of  a prisoner  of  qua%  in  France,  when  they  had  received 
intelligence  that  he  would  eertainly  be  condemned,  insisted  a pridti, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  such  a death,  to  tell  him  that  the 
best  means  for  his  liberation  would  be  to  eommend  himself  by  some 
vows  to  a certain  saint  and  to  remain  eight  days  without  any  food, 
whatever  drooping  and  weakness  might  befal  him.  He  believed  the 
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priest,  and  rid  himself,  without  thinking  of  it,  of  both  Hfe  and  dan- 
ger.— 

Perhaps,  I ought  not  to  dismiss  Montaigne  without  adding  a 
few  words  about  an  eminent  cotemporary,  an  intimate  friend,  and  a 
partial  imitator  of  his,  Charron  (f  1603),  who,  having  been  originally 
a lawyer,  had  from  choice  become  a theologian.  Both  men,  at  least, 
are  pretty  universally  classed  together  by  our  modern  historians  of 
philosophical  literature  as  the  earliest  post-reformatorial  (catholic)  co- 
combattants  against  Scholasticism  and  its  certitudes  and  methods; 
and  Charron  likewise  has  dwelt  in  his  far-famed  aphoristic  system 
of  Moral  Philosophy  *)  at  considerable  length  on  our  topic,  discussing 
the  pros  and  cons  touching  its  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness,  but  mixing 
up,  we  may  perhaps  affirm,  the  character  of  special  pleader  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  Montaigne  with  that  of  mere  historian.  It 
is  not  exactly  easy  to  get  hold  of  any  guiding  principle  and  deci- 
sive precept  on  our  subject  from  amid  much  elaborate  confusion  and 
display  of  literature;  but,  he  was  NB.  a clerical  dignitary , and  has 
so  expressed  himself  that  he  is,  I believe,  generally  or  invariably 
accounted  to  have  meant  rather  to  disapprove  than  to  approve  of 
suicide;  nay,  if  I mistake  not,  we  might  find  his  name  in  the  one 
or  the  other  book  among  the  names  of  die  explicit  antagonists  to 
suicide.  At  all  events,  e.  g.  Ritter,2)  without,  however,  entering 
more  closely  into  the  matter,  says  expressly  of  Charron  „att$  bet 
©elbfimorb  trirb  getabelt" , whereas  he  had  affirmed  as  expressly  of 
Montaigne  „et  uertyrtbtgt  ben  ©clbfhnorb."  But,  since  Charron’s  work 
itself  is  of  easy  access,  I may  content  myself  with  referring  the 
reader  to  what  has  appeared  to  me  the  most  telling  passage  therein,  *) 
his  own  judicial  charge,  as  it  were. 

HI.  Justus  Lipsius  (+  1606). 

This  renowned  Belgian  scholar  and  antiquarian’s  chief  work  in 
regard  to  our  subject  is,  unquestionably,  that  manual  introduction  to 
Stoicism  of  which  we  made  specific  mention  in  §.  29,  and  from  which 
I have  more  than  once  quoted  in  other  portions  of  this  Treatise. 

The  23rd  diss.  of  the  above  mentioned  work  is  devoted  to  a 
refutation  of  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  suicide,  and  his  abundant  erudi- 


*)  De  la  Sagesse,  !!▼.  II,  ch.  XI,  pp.  361—367  in  the  edit  1662.  Sagesse 
if  here  almost  synonymous  with  Virtue  or  Morals.  *)  Gkfttytt  bet  $bttofo|$tc, 
1851,  X,  p.  222.  Shun.  2,  and  p.  193.  Shun.  2.  *)  „U  fact  comme  poor 
sa  defense  — grand  dommage  de  le  cueillir  plustoit* 
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tion  placed  a pretty  considerable  number  of  anti-suicidal  dicta  of 
both  ancient  and  modem  writers  at  his  disposal  which  constitute 
the  armory  out  of  which  he  borrows  his  weapons.  We  have  already 
seen  that  he  was  not  always  very  scrupulous  or  correct  in  the  use 
of  those  dicta;  but  this  is  not  now  our  question.  Enough,  he  would 
appear  to  have  identified  himself  with  those  dicta,  and,  consequently, 
the  said  Dissertation  in  and  by  itself  would  entitle  him  to  no  mean 
rank  in  the  host  of  post-reformatorial  warriors  against  suicide.  Here 
merely  its  commencement,  and  its  conclusion.  „Aud.  Heus  tu,  an 
non  aliquid  inclines  ?tf  Lips.  „Absit:  respuo.  Quod  accuratius  dixe- 
rim,  eandide  et  magno  a me  animo  factum.  Caussae  praevaricAri 
numquid  debui?  et  pleraque  omnia  igitur  attuli,  nec  dicta  iis  sub- 
duxi:  quia  vincere  constitui,  non  circumscribere.  Ecce  enim  omnes 
istos  aliosque  colores  un&  Veritatis  spongia  jam  ibo  detersum.  Audi, 
et  intende  u „Sed  omitto,  et  satis  habeo  universe  docuisse,  Mor- 

tem arbitrii  nostri  non  esse:  nec  Stoicis  me,  hac  parte}  suffragkwn 
dare“ 

Thus  Lipsius  the  critic,  zealous  to  prove  from  multifarious  testi- 
monies that  suicide  is  a deed  of  cowardice,  savageness  (saevitia),  in- 
justice, folly,  unnature.  However,  unfortunately  for  his  consistency, 
there  is  a private  epistle  of  his  extant1)  which  strikes  a very  diffe- 
rent chord  on  our  theme,  and  at  once  places  its  author  among  those 
writers  to  whom  this  present  § is  devoted.  Which  same  epistle  is 
so  remarkable  that  I will  quote  it  (giving  however  the  marginal  La- 
tin words  instead  of  the  occasional  textual  Greek  ones)  entire  (ex- 
cept the.  last  few  lines  which  treat  of  an  altogether  different  matter), 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion  at  leisure  on  its 
real  scope  and  aim. 

„Epistolae  ego  tuae  prius-posterius  respondebo,  et  quaestiuncu- 
lam  libabo  quam  proponis,  sed  breviter  et  cursim.  Quid  enim  hfo 
vela  pandam?  hoc  ipsum  timide,  quod  pedem  omnino  pono  in  hanc 
cymbam.  Quaeris,  an  sapienti  fas  aut  jus  consdscere  sibi  mortem? 
Olim  id  disputatum:  nunc  decisum.  Et  scis  quid  hac  in  re  statuant 
religionis  nostrae  leges,  quas  improbe  solicitemus.  Tamen  vis  aliquid 
pro  veterum  mente?  distincte  et  breviter.  Stoicis  adhaeream;  quibus 
autochiria  placuit,  sed  non  indefinite  aut  semper.  Gum  necessitas 


0 Epistolarum  selecttnun  centnrii  secunda  miscellanea,  ep.  XXII,  Opera 
omnia,  f.  II,  p.  147. 
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supreme  ingruit,  puta  a tyranno  aut  alia  ri  violenta,  nee  aeri  tfti 
fas  decore  aut  honeste : putant  arbitrii  nostri  esae  vitam  nostram. 
Pauculos  dies  aut  boras  quidni  praeveniam,  non  metn  ant  igmm 
sed  honesto  illo  fine  ? non,  inquam,  ut  ev&dam , sed  at  afi&  ?a- 

dam.  Quid  si  morbus  etiam  orgeat  difficiRs , pertmax,  et  sine  sp« 
mecficorum?  videatur  baud  improbum,  non  din  jactari  in  hoc  mail 
et  tranfflti  compendio  ad  portum.  Idem  in  acerbitate  temporom,  el 
eum  omnia  miseriarum  plena,  sine  spe  allevationis.  Atqui  dunw 
melius  est,  inquiunt  alii:  et  boc  viri  fortis.  Non  negamu9,  ulwew 
qne  breve  aliquod  malum  est,  et  quod  habere  possit  medieinam:  bM 
aHter,  6 ignaviam  mori  toties,  et  non  mori ! Rebus  secundis  servm 
nos  poSta  jubet:  sed  non  per  adversa  adversis.  Ut  in  domo  ee»- 
dbetreia  si  habitem , nihil  peccem  si  pauBum  exeam  ante  diem  par 
Bionis ; ita  Me  videtur,  sed  videtur : et  nihil  definio  (absit,  absit)  pne- 
ter  definita  piis  sapientibusque  viris.  In  Thraseft  nostro  locum  kae 
magnifice  tractavimns,  et  ut  viro  illo  dignum,  quern  tamen  premimw, 
quia  nimis  nos  premant  judicia  aut  voces  calumniosi  aevi.  An  jam* 
nunc  non  pecco,  quod  haec  vana  profero  ? sed  apud  te  unum,  et  ei 
lege  dictfi.* 

Me  the  foregoing  epistle  strongly  reminds  of  Shakspeare’s  versa* 
of  Mark  Antony’s  oration  over  the  body  of  the  dead  Caesar,  sorf 
and  vague , so  equivocal  and  evasive , yet  not  by  any  means  ns* 
tellfgible,  despite  its  half- concealed  purpprt.  Mandarines  bob  tbeb 
heads  to  and  fro ; but,  doubtless,  the  Chinese  understand  the  tactic 
of  sueb  nodding ! And  the  whole  career  of  Lipsfus,  who  waa  «bning 
a considerable  portion  of  his  life  literally  a Jesuit  , is  mstktd  by 
much  duplicity  and  ambiguity , contradiction  and  change  as  tegtrff 
his  moral  and  religious  views. 

As  to  the  work  „Thrasea4  to  which  Lipsina  allutfes  in  & 
kbove  epistle  , and  which  he  refers  to  also  in  a marginal  note  *° 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  treatises  *)  with  the  words 
hot  btrjus  rti  in  Thrasea  nostro  sive  do  eontemptu  mortis*,  tt* 
most  certainly  not  contained  in  any  edition  of  bis  works.  BshA 
the  index  to  vol.  IU  of  his  opera  omnia  says:  „ Thrasea,  DhtoP* 
(te  contemtu  mortis,  a Lipsio  scriptus,  sed  ab  ipso  suppress?***’  ^ 
Weber  states*)  that  „he  had  also  a work  on  suicide  under  hte 

*)  Be  coBstaatia,  lib.  If,  c.  It,  p.  595.  *)  ttfeeme ted  9t * 

voce  Lipsio#,  at  the  eonclasioo,  p.  2466. 
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to  which  he  intended  to  give  the  title  Thraseae  Paetus,  whereof 
however,  nothing  has  been  published.4  At  all  events,  since  Thrasea 
was  (vide  Tacitus,  Ann*  XVI,  35)  one  of  the  most  high-minded, 
deliberate  and  extolled  among  the  Roman  suicides  of  his  day,  and, 
I presume,  a Stoic,  I am  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  said  work  had 
probably  for  its  object  a sort  of  attempt  at  accommodating  Christian 
morals  on  the  topic  at  issue  to  the  aneient  Stoic  system. 

The  date  affixed  to  the  publication  of  Lipsius’  m&nuductio  is 
in  the  prefatoiy  address  1604;  but  the  epistle  we  have  just  quoted 
is  one  of  the  very  few  to  which  no  annuary  date  whatsoever  is 
attached,  nor  do  I know  anything  about  the  person  to  whom  It  is 
addressed.  (It  stands  between  two  epistles  to  which  the  dates  1588 
and  1587  are  respectively  affixed).  Therefore,  1 am  unable  to  say, 
whether  his  censure  of  the  Stoic  doctrine  preceded  his  defence  of 
or  vice  versa.  A certain  measure  of  frivolous  inconsistency  in  either 
case  equally  remains.  Perhaps,  the  probability  is  in  favor  of  the 
supposition  that  the  epistle  was  subsequent  to  the  treatise,  more 
especially  if  his  notes  on  Tacitus,  which  meritorious  performance  we 
referred  to  already  in  §.  35 , be  one  of  his  latest  publications  (The 
edition  I have  used  is  also  without  date!).  In  one  of  these,  *) 
namely,  there  occurs  a very  suspicious  passage,  to  say  the  least  of  Ik 
Tacitus  has  communicated  the  anti-suicidal  speech  of  a certain  Pie* 
tins  Firmus,  in  which  the  words  „majore  animo  tolerari  adverse, 
quam  rolinqul*  occur,  on  whieh  Lipsius  annotates  „Haec  ilia  sunt, 
quibus  jogulare  Stofeos  nostros  ad  versa  omnvs  manus  solet:  pro 
quibns  scutum  habeo  equhtan  quod  opponam , nisi  ReKgio  ms  vs* 
tat."  After  having  then  quoted  some  classical  Heathen  testimonies 
which  tell  more  or  less  against  suicide,  he  ends  by  exclaiming  very 
significantly:  „Heu,  taceo.“  — And  we  too  will  now  be  silent  about 
this  philosophical  trickster  who  wkh  so  much  apparent  levity  „ turned 
about  and  wheeled  about4 

IV.  Donne  (t  1831). 

Among  the  biographical  performances  of  Isaak  Walton,  of  ange- 
ling immortality,  his  somewhat  elaborate  life  of  John  Donne  is  ge- 
nerally considered  the  most  perfect.  Old  Izaak,  indeed,  had  been  so 
intimate  with  Donne  for  many  years  that  he  was  one  of  those  few 
friends  who  attended  him  on  his  death-bed ; and  Donne,  though  now 


*)  Ad  Hist.  U,  c.  46,  p.  486# 
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pretty  nearly  forgotten,  was  in  his  day  and  age  a literary  and  sodd 
notability.  Here  he,  of  course,  concerns  us  only  as  the  author  tc 
a work1)  I have  already  (vide  §.  11)  alluded  to,  and  we  may  there- 
fore leave  him  alone  as  poet  and  preacher,  using  only  such  parti- 
culars of  Walton’s  biography3)  as  are  in  some  measure  interesting 
and  elucidatory  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  composition  && 
fate  of  the  Biathanatos.  My  other  sources  of  information  shall  U 
mentioned  as  we  go  along. 

The  youthfhl  period  of  Donne’s  life  would  appear 3)  not  to  have 
been  free  from  irregularities ; and  the  Biathanatos  was  a composition 
of  his  youth : whence,  1 presume,  his  own  witty  or  humorous  saying 
that  it  had  been  written  by  Jack  Donne,  not  by  Dr.  Donne.  Nor 
would  it  seem  to  me  at  all  improbable  that  at  this  seasou  his  mind 
^ was  somewhat  harassed  and  excited  by  the  many  outward  diffical- 
ties  against  which  he  had  to  contend,  or  by  his  inward  struggles 
between  the  conflicting  creeds  of  Catholicism,  in  which  his  relatives 
wished  him  to  he  brought  up,  and  Protestantism,  of  which  he  himself 
ultimately  made  choice.  At  least,  with  the  words  „ whensoever  my 
affliction  assails  me,  methinks  1 have  the  keys  of  my  prison  in  mine 
own  hand,  and  no  remedy  presents  itself  so  soon  to  my  heart,  u 
mine  own  sword*  (Preface  p.  IH^ , he  evidently  hints  at  his 
occasional  temptation  to  suicide  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  wring 
the  Biathanatos. 

Old  Jocher,  D.  D.,  evinces  throughout  his  laboriously  dry  com- 
pilation such  a pious  dread  of  all  books  in  defence  of  suicide  that 
he  generally  manages  to  let  their  respective  authors  recant  them 
either  in  their  death-bed  confessions  or  by  their  Wills,  and  thus  be 
says  (ubi  supra  in  voce  Donne)  of  the  Biathanatos:  „when  the  MS 
had  got  lost,  the  work  had  become  extremely  unpalateable  (utiffS8tyj} 
to  the  author,  wherefore  he  in  his  Will  had  forbidden  his  heirs  to 
have  it  printed,  even  if  it  should  again  be  found.*  The  evidence, 
however,  which  I have  been  able  to  gather  does  not  exactly 
in  with  the  said  testimony.  Donne,  when  about  to  proceed  inti 


*)  Biathanatos.  A declaration  of  that  Paradox  or  Thesis,  that  Seif-Bo* 
micide  is  not  so  naturally  Sin,  that  it  may  never  be  otherwise.  Whereto, 
the  nature  and  the  extent  of  all  those  Laws,  which  seem  to  be  violated  by 
this  Act,  are  diligently  surveyed.  Written  by  John  Donne;  who  afterwards 
received  orders  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  died  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
London.  *)  Walton’s  Lives,  edited  by  Zonch.  Vide  especially  pp.  35,  3d, 
84—87.  S)  CL  Biographic  Universelle,  T.  XI,  p.  561. 
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Germany,  entrusted  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Anker  am,  with  the  MS, 
and  penned  an  epistle  to  him  in  which  the  above  quoted  sportive 
expression  about  Jack  Donne  occurs,  which,  nevertheless,  is  accom- 
panied by  the  following  injunction : „ reserve  it  for  me,  if  I live,  and 
If  I die,  1 only  forbid  it  the  press  and  the  fire:  publish  it  not,  but 
, yet  bum  it  not;  and  between  these  do  what  you  will  with  it* 
Moreover , Walton  expressly  informs  us  that  Donne  was  in  the  habit 
of  showing  the  MS  to  his  intimate  friends,  all  of  whom  seem  to  have 
. approved  of  its  contents.  And,  indeed,  Donne’s  author  - abstinence 
f in  not  publishing  it  proceeded,  I feel  strongly  tempted  to  believe, 
far  less,  if  at  all,  from  any  essential  change  which  time  had  wrought 
in  his  opinions  than  rather  from  sheer  prudential  considerations;  for, 
whereas  we  are  nowhere  assured  that  he  ever  harbored  any  serious 
misgivings  about  the  tenability  of  the  arguments  or  the  godliness  of 
the  views  therein  advanced  and  advocated,  a very  moderate  share 
of  respect  for  conventionalism  must  surely  have  sufficed  to  impress 
him  with  the  feeling  and  conviction  that  such  a publication  could 
not  but  be  an  inadvisable  and  unbecoming  emanation  from  an  An- 
glican Doctor  of  Theology  and  Dean  of  St  Paul’s! 

To  John  Donne,  jun.,  D.  C.  L.,  the  author’s  son,  a man  of 
wit  and  talents,  but  irreligious  and  dissolute,  belongs  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  sending  the  Biathanatos  forth  into  the  world  as  a printed 
hook,  whose  sole  reason  for  doing  so  was  in  all  prabability  *)  a de- 
sire to  recruit  his  exhausted  funds  by  this  means.  The  said  gentle- 
man himself,  however,  scorning  the  base  imputatiori  of  a design  to 
raise  the  wind  by  a bookseller’s  fees,  assigns  a more  honorable  and 
amiable  motive.  Vide  his  letter,  as  quoted  in  Zouch’s  Walton,  and 
his  dedicatory  epistle  to  „the  right  honorable,  the  Lord,  Phillip 
Herbert a By  the  by,  I cannot,  satisfactorily  to  myself,  make  out 
who  this  same  Lord  Philip  can  have  been.  The  original  MS  is 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  famous  Lord  Edward  of  Cher- 
bury,  the  author  of  de  Veritate,  etc.,  who  died  anno  1648,  and 
whose  mother’s  funeral  sermon  Dr.  Donne  sen.  had  preached.  He 
was,  according  to  a memoir  I have  perused, 2)  succeeded  by  his  son 
Bichard l,  lord  Herbert,  who  again  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward , 


*)  Vide  Wood's  Fasti  Oxonienses,  p.  503,  and  his  Athenae  oxonienses, 
a vol.  n,  p.  504,  and  cf.  also  ibid.  p.  503,  note  4.  *}  Sequel  to  the  Auto- 

1 biography  of  Edward  lord  Cberbory,  pp.  151,  152,  and  cf  p.  23. 
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lord  Herbert,  after  whose  death,  anno  1691 , the  titifc  wu  rwfyrf 
anna  1694  in  Henry  Herbert  of  Rftfteafbrd;  — Bnt  to  proceed 
Whoever  the  said'  Philip  may  have  been,  John  &orme  jtm.  wte 
himself  considered  Mb  late  father’s  work  „ deserving*  to  live  tor  fsd 
Htating  the  issues  of  death®,  presupposes  a correspondent  pro-smtids 
theory  to  belong'  to  Mylord  Philip. 

According,  now,  to  Wood’s  communications  in  his  ahore  dM 
catalogues  raisonndb  of  Oxonians,  to  which,  probably,  the  greeted 
authoritative  weight  is  due,  the  first  edition  of  the  Bi&tftanatos  ap- 
peared 1644,  and  he  states  that  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Librae? 
contain  several  (copies  of)  original  editions  HaUam,  on  the  con* 
nary,  assigns1)  1651  as  the  date  of  its  first  appeamnee;  and  Mbr~ 
hof3)  lfr48;,  and  1064  as  the  date  of  the  first  re-print  I mywlf 
have  had'  access  only  to  two1  copies,  both  of  which  (one  in  the  Reyri 
Library  of  Munich , and  one'  in  the*  Liverpool  Mechanics^  fasti  tote 
Library)  bear  the  date  17001  If,  however,  Wood's  statement  be  the 
correct' one,  which  likewise  Baumgarten  adepts,  3)  the  Bia&anatoe 
must  have  met  with  a very  favorable  reception  from  the  puhfte,  m 
that  not  only  a second  edition  of  it;  was  published  1648',  bat  tint 
When  a certain  Mr.  Joseph  KanneU  ef  Lincoln  College  wanted  * 
put  forth  a brief  refutation  of  it,  he  was  told  by  the  bookseller  4* 
such  a work  was  uncalled*for  (nor  has  his,  we  must  presume,  vdh 
meant  zealous  cormter-dissertation , as  far  as  I am  aware,  sees  Ac 
fight  of  print  up  to  this  day)1. 

This  matter  of  chronological  difficulties  being  got  over,  we  rant 
say  a few  words  on  the  literary  criticisms  which  have  been  passed 
upon  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Biathanatos.  Walton  ad- 
judged it  to  be  „an  exact  and  laborious  treatise®,  displaying  most 
laudable  judgment  and  learning,  eta  But,  honest  Isaak  was  scarcely 
a great  judge  of  such  matters,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  Ac 
deceased  author’s  most  attached  and  partial  friends.  Equally  fever 
able  and  flattering  is  Charles  Blount’s  incidental  notice  of  it  fe  l 
work  to  which  we  shall  have  to  revert  by  and  by:4)  „thst  greeted 


*)  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  voli  IB,  p.  123,  note.  *)  IV 
lyhittor,  literarius,  philosophicus  et  practicus,  edit.  3,  1732,  lib.  VI,  c.  4,  $- 18, 
p.  994.  8)  Vide  Niceron’s  9&adjri<$t«  non  ben  ©rae&na^rftfn  tmb  SMftra  be* 

ritymter  ©fh^Ttra , 1753,  VUIf  pp.  164—177.  *)  The  two  first  books  of 
Philostratus,  concerning  the  life  of  Apollonim  Tyanetts:  written  origiaafiy  la 
Greek,  and  now  publiihed  in  Engliih:  together  with  philological  notes  ns  on  1 
each  chapter,  1680,  pp.  154,  155. 
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treatise  entiiuled  Rtothanatos , and  written  bff  that  eminent  Wit  to <4 
Divine,  Dr.  Donne,  the  Dean  of  St  Paul’s;  wherein*  uttik  w weak 
arguments,  he  endeavours  to  justifie  out  of  Scripture,  the  Legality 
of  Self- Homicide. But,  as  we  narrated  in  & 1&,  Bteuat  himeetf 
died  fey  his  own  hands,  and  wa^,  probably,  predisposed  to  my  then* 
retieal  attempt  at  advocating  die  lawfulness  of  selMestructiom  — 
All  subsequent  voices,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  are  the  very  opposite 
of  laudatory  ones : they  commenced  with  examination  and  refutation^ 
and  ended  with  ridicule  and  scoff.  Morhof  (ubi  supra)  adduces  an 
anti-suicidal  work  of  Sir  William  Demy’s,t);  published?  anno*  1653, 
as  having  been  called  forth  by  the  BiaJhanato*  Whether  be  had 
ever  read  it,  I cannot  say;  but,  having  perused  it  myself,  I must 
be  allowed  to  affirm  that  It  (toes  not  bear  any  intenud  marks  of 
such  a direct  controversial  aim.  Probably,  therefore:-,  John  Adams, 
DJ3-  and  Provost  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  who  to.  said  to  have 
been  considered  a very  eloquent  preacher  in  hto  time*  was  the  first 
to  whom,,  via.  anno  17Q&,  the  public  to  indebted  for  m elaborate 
attack  upon,  the  Biathanatoa. 3)  I sincerely  regret  that  l did  not  tak a 
the  trouble  to  read  hto  pretty  good- stood  volume  through,  when  I 
had  (in  the  Manchester  TownrLibrary)  a copy  of  it  in  my  hands} 
since  I cannot  now  procure  one.  I hove,  however,  perused  a review 
or  rather  abstract  of  it  which  appeared  anno  1701  in  a Latin  Leipzig 
periodical,3)  and  which  accords  to  k assent,  and  in  so  for  bestows 
praise  upon  ih  Moore  (vol  I,  pp.  83—  1Q3,  and  voLH,  pp.  1 — 41 
of  the  work  quoted  in  the  Preface),  as  a matter  of  oourse,  fights 
against  it;  but,  I have  merely  glanced  at  the  said  hundred  or  so  of 
quarto  pages-  of  strictures  on  the  argumentative  peculiarities  of  Donne’s 
performance.  Finally,  the  most  reoent  writer,  who  has  made  mention 
of  the  Biathanatos,  has  inflieted  upon  to  „the  unkindest  cut  of  alL* 
Hallam  (ubi  supra)  remarks.  „It  is  a very  dull  and  pedantic  perform 
mance,  without  the  ingenuity  and  acuteness  of  paradox;  distinctions, 
objections,  and  quotations  from  the  rabble  of  bad  authors  whom  be 
used  to  read  fill  up  the  whole  of  it  It  to  impossible  to  find  a leas 


*)  Pellkanicidiuni  or  tie  Christian  Adviser  against  Self-awarder  r together 
With  a guide , aad  the  pilgrim's  pass  to  the  land  of  the  living.  *)  Ae  Essay 
concerning  Solf-Miurther.  Wherein  is  endeavour’d  to  prove,  that  to  is  unlaw* 
ful  according  to  natural  principles.  With  somo  considerations  upon  what  is 

Coded  from  the  said  principles,  by  the  Author  of  a treatise,  intituled 
anatos,  and  others.  •)  Acta  eruditortuu,  Meapto  hfiajW  PP-  flMHMft. 
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dear  statement  of  argument  on  either  side.  No  one  would  be  in- 
duced to  kill  himself  by  reading  such  a book,  unless  he  were  threat- 
ened with  another  volume.*  However,  this  witticism,  in  and  by  it&t 
good  enough,  would  appear  not  to  be  true,  if  Morhof  (1.  c.)  mr 
be  relied  upon  who  expressly  states  that  not  a few  (hand  pane 
on  perusing  the  said  book  (ejus  lectione),  found  its  arguments  & 
convincing  that  they  soon  afterwards  put  them  into  practice  bj 
despatching  themselves.  Of  course,  Morhof  means  English  people, 
among  whom,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  §,  a sort  of  melancholic 
suicidal  penchant  was  taken  for  granted.  His  source  of  information 
on  this  point  he  has  not  mentioned. 

V.  Saint-Cyran  (f  1648). 

When  Justus  Lipsius  was  Professor  at  the  renowned  nniverskj 
of  Louvain,  a certain  Jean  du  Vergier  (or  Verger)  de  Hauranne  stu- 
died there  who,  becoming  subsequently  made  abbd  de  Saint- Serai 
(Cyran  is  a misspelling),  has  come  to  be  known  pretty  universally 
under  the  appellation  which  he,  in  the  manner  of  our  angliean  bishops, 
derived  from  his  abbey.  And  that  little  French  book  of  Ins,  some 
account  of  which  we  will  now  give,  is  generally  mentioned  under 
the  brief  Latin  title  „ casus  regius*,  though  the  veritable  title  n air 
which  it  was  published  is  French  and  somewhat  more  expfc*,1) 
though  singular  enough  to  demand  some  explanation  which  1 v! 
give  in  full  from  Sainte-Beuve, 2)  since  it  is  both  probable  and  amus- 
ing. „H  dtait  lid  avec  le  comte  de  Cramail,  son  compatriote  ds 
midi,  bel-esprit  d’alors  et  auteur  de  quality.  Or,  le  roi  Henri  IV 
ayant  un  jour  demandd  & quelques  seigneurs,  par  manifere  de  g» i 
retour  sur  les  anciennes  ddtresses,  ce  qu’ils  eussent  fait  si,  perdte 
aussi  bien  la  bataille  d’Arques  et  obligd  de  se  sauver  sur  mer,  d 
edit  6t6  jete  loin  par  la  tempgte  et  dans  une  barque  sans  vines,  un 
d’eux  rdpondit  qu’il  se  serait  plut&t  tud,  plutftt  donnd  k manger  i 
son  roi  que  de  le  laisser  mourir  de  faim.  De  lk  grand  ddbat  h 
roi  posa  la  question:  Si  cela  se  pouvait  faire  sans  crime.  Ce  tat  i 
qui  la  r&oudrait.  Le  comte  de  Cramail  raconta  lecaskM.de 
Hauranne,  dont  la  vivadtd  subtile  et  rimagination  un  peu  biaarro 

0 Question  royalle  et  sa  Decision  ou  est  montrd  en  quelle  extremity 
principallement  en  temps  de  paix  le  sublet  ponrroit  estre  obligd  da  coaaerver 
la  vie  do  Prince  aux  despens  de  la  sieone.  A Paris,  avec  privilege  dn  Roi, 
1609.  The  copy  1 perused  is  in  the  Blbliothlque  dn  Rot  at  Parla.  Urn  au- 
thor's name  doea  not  appear  on  tbo  title-page;  bnt  it  has  been  added  la  writ* i. 

*)  Port-Royal,  1840,  T.  1,  p.  29a 
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se  mirent  en  (rate  de  raisons  & l’&ppui.  Le  comte  en  fat  si  charmd  . 
et  les  trouva  si  ingdnieuses  qu’il  le  pressa  de  lea  dcrire.  D en  re- 
sults un  petit  livret*  etc. 

Already  in  §.  48,  I quoted  on  Bayle’s  authority  a certain  Petros 
a Sancto-Remualdo  in  connexion  with  the  said  booklet  who,  by  the 
states  that  Saint-Cyran  „paulo  ante  obitum  composuerat  librum 
ins  crip  turn  Casus  Regius*  etc.  But,  this  statement  is  sufficiently  dis- 
proved by  the  date  affixed  to  the  edition  I have  mentioned,  and,  I 
have  reason  to  assume,  that  no  other  edition  of  it  was  ever  printed. 
The  Casus  Regius  must  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  a comparatively 
juvenile  performance  of  our  author’s,  since  he  was  bom  anno  1581, 
and  was  consequently  anno  1609  only  twenty  eight  years  of  age. 
Altogether,  the  most  absurd  stories  seem  to  have  been  circulated 
about  the  little  book  now  under  our  consideration.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, we  read  in  Bayle  that  Saint  -Cyran,  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  papal  tribunal  and  answer  for  the  opinions  therein  ex- 
pressed, forthwith  intimated  that  he  knew  of  a means,  viz.  suicide, 
over  which  no  Pope  had  power,  and  that  he  would  rather  kill  him- 
self than  obey  the  summons  of  His  Holiness.  By  the  way  the  reader 
may,  perhaps,  remember  that  we  are  told  (vide  e.  g.  Cicero’s  T.  Q., 
V,  c.  4)  of  the  Spartans  that  they,  when  Philip  of  Macedon  threat- 
ened that  he  would  prevent  anything  they  might  undertake,  sarcasti- 
cally interrogated  by  way  of  reply  „num  se  esset  etiam  mori  pro- 
hibiturus.*  Also  another  somewhat  parallel  statement  about  Saint- 
Cyran’s  cotemporary,  the  celebrated,  and  for  the  Catholics  far  too 
candid  and  liberal,  catholic  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Paolo 
Sarpi,  may  here  find  a place.  When  informed  that  his  enemies  and 
persecutors  sought  to  get  possession  of  his  person,  and  had  the  most 
cruel  punishments  in  store  for  him,  he  affirmed  (we  are  told)  that 
he  knew  of  the  means  (viz.  suicide)  for  escaping  them,  because  there 
is  no  power  which  can  constrain  him  to  live  who  seriously  wills  to 

die And  in  one  of  his  letters  the  following  sentiments  are  said 

to  occur.  „One  must  place  one’s  self  above  the  meshes  of  one’s 

enemies Whoso  attaches  too  great  a value  to  life,  does  not 

know  how  to  live*,  etc.  My  authority  for  these  communications 
concerning  Fra  Paolo  is  Buonafede  (pp.  255,  256  of  the  work  quoted 
ih  the  Preface:  the  authorities  he  refers  to  are  not  within  my  reach). 
Sarpi  was  more  than  once  attacked  by  assassins , emissaries  of  the 
papal  curia!  — this  is  certain;  but  I feel  anything  but  certain  that 
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he  actually  boasted  of  his  Suicidal  resoluteness  in  case  of  need,  How- 
ever, be  this  as  it  may  (the  reader  is  requested  to  peruse  the  stupidly 
Tile  note  on  the  matter  by  Bonafede’s  translators,  pp.  431 — 437), 
the  shore  tjuoted  anecdote  about  Saint-Cyran,  was,  doubtless,  a mere 
apocryphal  tale,  trumped  up  on  the  model  of  yon  Spartan  incident 
by  bis  Jesuit  enemies  and  antagonists. 

At  a subsequent  period  of  his  Kfe,  namely,  our  abbd  became 
One  df  the  founders,  leaders,  pillars,  and  ornaments  of  die  so  pecu- 
liar and  Influential  school  of  the  Jansenists,  the  Port-Royal  d« 
Champs,  a distinguished  Divine  and  a zealous  Christian  in  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  that  well-known  anti- Jesuitical  party  in  the  French 
Catholic  Church;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Jesuits 
in  their  various  replies  to  die  attacks  made  upon  the  principles  of 
their  body  in  the  „Provincialestt  of  Pascal  should  have  in  their  turn 
made  the  ^Question  royalle"  a butt  for  attack  and  abuse. 

Thus  much  in  general.  However,  the  question  has  been  broached, 
whether  Saint -Cyran  reaDy  meant  to  defend  suicide  in  this  same 
bodk,  whether  the  book  itself  be  a defence  df  suicide  as  sutih,  and 
Whether  he  himself  Was  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  when  he  penned  It 
*On  a votflu  infSrer  tie  cet  cravrage,  que  St.  Cyran  faisait  P&polog* 
dti  Suicide.  On  ne  pent  nier  qu'il  ne  s’y  trouve  des  choses  (xt 
Singtflferes;  mais  fl  est  Evident  qu’il  n’avait  intention  que  de  pwTO 
qufil  est  des  occasions , oh  l’On  pent,  et  m8me  oh  Pon  dorit  eacrifier 
sa  Tie  & de  ptrissauts  intents."  Thus  the  anonymous  writer  of  tte 
article  on  Saint- Cyran  in  the  Biographie  Cniverselle  (T.  39,  pp* 
537—541)  who,  moreover,  informs  us  that  Saint-Cyran  himself  from 
the  commencement  combatted  the  „ misinterpretation" , i.  e.  the  pro- 
sttfcrdal  interpretation,  Of  the  Import  and  drift  of  the  little  work  now 
before  tts.  Bayle  and  Jdcher  (in  their  respective  Dictionaries  s.  v. 
Saint-Cyran)  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  Saint-Cyran  at  the  more 
advanced  and  matured  period  of  his  life  would  no  longer  own  to 
fiie  contents  of  this  production  of  his  youth,  and  even  declared  it 
not  to  have  been  at  the  time  when  he  composed  It  an  expression 
of  his  real  sentiments , but  to  have  been  rather  intended  merely  as 
a sort  of  metaphysical  jeu  <T  esprit,  which  view  of  the  matter  Is  taken 
also  by  Balnt-Beuve.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  copy  I perused  some 
tuflenown  hand  bad  inscribed  the  following  only  very  vague  critique. 
Question  traittfc  disertement  et  d’une  manifcre  tr^s-interessante,  quoique 
)e  style  en  est  vieille,  et  qu’en  quelques  endroits  il  soft  d’une  mflta- 
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physique  m peu  entorttitee."  However*  this  critique*  unsatisfactory 
ihougb  it  be,  has  one  advantage  over  aqght  Bayle,  Jdcher  or  Sajut- 
Benve  night  .have  chosen  to  j*ay,  since,  according  to  their  own  ad- 
aussions.,  not  one  of  them  had  ever  read  the  book  itself,  Indeed, 
it  seems  strange  to  me  that  Bayle  and  Saini-Beuve  should  not  have 
jhad  the  curiosity  to  peruse  it;  and  still  sfcanger  that  a vejy  recent 
French  writer,  residing  in  Paris,  should  have  ventured  to  assert  that 
it  in  all  probability  does  not  exist  any  longer  (I  allude  to  an  article, 
very  declamatory  and  veiy  shallow,  which  appeared  on  suicide  in 
the  Journal  des  jDdbats  about  a year  ago;  but  I forget  both  the 
exact  date  and  the  author’s  name). 

Voltaire,  the  most  recent  editors  of  Bayle  in  their  .notes  on  his 
article,  and  Bourquelot  have  given  various  extracts  from  Saint-Cyran’s 
little  book.  Those  of  Voltaire  I quoted  in  part  lor  a specific  argu- 
mentative object  in  §.  48:  they  stand  principally  on  pp.  8,  9 of  our 
wojrk  itself;  the  others*  however,  I shall  not  quote*  since  detached 
passages  are  at  best  but  a poor  proof,  when  the  entire  purport  pf 
4n  entire  book  is  a controverted  point  It  is  self-evident  that  Saiat- 
Cyran’s  anti-Jaraenist  cotemporaries  understood  the  Question  royalle 
to  be  decidedly  an  apology  of  suicide  (vide  the  abstracts  of  their 
rdponses  to  the  Provinciales  as  given  in  the  notes  pn  Bayle)j  it  is 
equally  self-evident  that  the  French  Clergy  of  that,  age  in  general 
took  great  offence  at  it  as  at  a publication  which  they  considered 
a deliberate,  ingenious,  dangerous  vindication  of  self-destruction  (vide 
the  publication  of  1680  referred  to  hy  Saint -Beuve.,  which  l have, 
however,  not  read);  and,  finally,  it  is  also  certain  that  up  to  {at 
later  times  (vide  Feller  as  quoted  by  the  French  translators  of  Buo- 
nafede)  it  has  been  viewed  as  a formal  apology  of  suicide.  There- 
fore, if  Saint -Cyran  had  meant  only  to  carry  on  a ,game  at  Don - 
Quixotism  with  his  own  acumen,  and  not  to  be  serious  at  all,  his 
mode  of  indulging  in  such  a whim  must  have  been  singularly  infe- 
licitous and  inoautious.  At  least,  surely,  no  intelligent  person  ever 
understood  e.  g.  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin’s  „ Historic  doubts 
relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte"  as  a defence  of  Skepticism;  and, 
though  some  silly  persons  could  once  misconstrue  Johnson’s  Oto  die 
is  the  fate  of  mao;  but  to  die  with  lingering  anguish  is  generally 
his  folly"  into  a recommendation  of  suicide,  it  was  very  easy  for 
the  aage  moralist  himself  to  show  from  the  context  that  the  said 
words  were  merely  meant  to  warn  against  such  Intemperate  and 
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sedentary  habits  as  produce  slow,  but  fatal,  chronic  diseases,  f)  By 
the  by,  whether  Johnson  ever  wrote  at  any  length  about  suicide, 
I do  not  remember;  but,  when  discussing  the  case  of  Eustace  Bud- 
get],2) he  decidedly  objects  to  self-destruction  even  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  utter  disgrace  and  'expulsion  from  society,  and  suggests 
the  delinquent’s  going  abroad  to  some  place  where  he  is  not  known, 
instead  of  „going  to  the  Devil  where  he  is  known.* 

VL  Charles  Gildon  (f  1723). 

After  Blount  (vide  §.  13)  had  destroyed  himself,  his  friend 
Charles  Gildon  edited  his  posthumous  works,  and  undertook,  in  a 
lengthy  Preface  thereto,  to  vindicate  suicide  in  general,  and  Blount’s 
suicide  in  particular,  nay,  hinted  pretty  strongly  that,  for  his  own 
person,  he  would  endeavour  to  imitate  Blount  not  only  In  the 
maintenance  of  his  religious  views,  but,  probably,  also  in  the  mode 
of  his  death.  ®) 

This  same  suicide  - vindicatory  Preface  is  in  the  form  of  an 
epistle  which  Gildon  under  the  assumed  name  of  „Lindamotir*  ad- 
dresses to  the  ^honorable  and  divine  Hermione*,  whoever  she  may 
have  been.  The  arguments  he  employs  contain  nothing  either  forcible 
or  original,  but  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  most  usual  erg* 
ments  of  the  opponents  to  suicide  is  curt  and,  perhaps,  even  soaf- 
times  dexterous.  Take , for  instance , his  remark  on  a simile  vch- 
known  to  us  from  what  we  have  stated  in  chapt.  I of  Sect  L „Tfce 
soldier  (at  least  in  free  countries)  is  not  forced  to  that  station  without 
his  consent,  he  knows  before  he  lists  himself  the  conditions  of  a 
soldier’s  life,  and  then  submits  himself  to  those  conditions,  a very 
substantial  reason,  why  he  should  stay  till  relieved  at  his  post* 
Indeed,  we  might  almost  sum  them  up  in  his  own  quotation  of 
Almanzor’s  words  to  Boabdelin : „I  myself  am  Sling  of  me.*  Never- 
theless, Mendelssohn  (vide  §.  58)  took  the  trouble  to  refbte  then, 
and  even  made  them  in  part  the  basis  upon  which  he  erected  the 
arguments  of  his  own  anti-suicidal  epistles;  and  the  writer  of  the 


*)  Vide  Croker's  Boswell,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  135,  136  with  the  references  to 
Morning  Chronicle,  May  29,  1782,  and  Gentleman1!  Magatine,  Febr.  1786. 
Vide  ibid  vol.  II,  p.  252,  note,  the  account  given  of  a thorough  misconception 
of  the  irony  of  Burke’s  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  until  the  author  him- 
self subsequently  explained  his  meaning.  a)  Ibid.  vol.  IV,  p.  50,  in  Boswell*! 
tour  to  tho  Hebrides.  *)  The  miscellaneous  works  of  Charles  Blount,  Esq. 
to  which  is  prefixed  the  life  of  the  author,  and  an  account  and  vindication 
of  his  death,  1695. 
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article  on  GOdon  in  the  Biographic  universelle  designates  them  M 
„une  pompeuse  apologie  du  suicide. “ I know  not,  whether  they 
may  be  called  high-flown ; but  I do  know  that  they  are  not  8trong~ 
pinioned.  By  the  by,  Gildofl  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  his  departed 
friend's  soul  as  now  in  Heaven , and  talks  of  his  sacred  monument 
Ten  years  later,  however,  vie.  anno  1705,  this  voluminous 
writer  appeared  before  the  Public  with  a work  !)  which  is  in  a most 
fulsome  style  dedicated  to  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
which  bore  as  motto  the  Ciceronian  „humanum  est  errare  sed  bestia- 
rum  perseverare*,  a work  on  account  of  which  Crichton  has  included 
its  author  among  the  Converts  from  Infidelity  (vide  the  first  volume 
of  his  already  quoted  book),  and  which  Leland  calls3)  „a  good 
book,  in  which  the  existence  of  God,  Divine  Providence,  Immorta- 
lity, Retribution  are  vindicated.*  Well,  for  my  own  part,  I do  not 
rate  the  said  work  so  high;  even  if  the  design  was  honest,  the 
execution  is,  at  this  time  of  day  at  all  events,  almost  utterly  un- 
enjoyable.  However,  the  commencement  of  the  Preface  thereto  is 
as  follows.  „It  is  not  to  comply  with  the  mode,  that  I trouble  the 
Reader  with  this  Preface,  but  to  remove  an  opinion,  I have  formerly 
too  much  contributed  to,  by  my  defence  of  a Friend’s  death,  for 
whom  I had  a particular  value,  not  imagining  it  would  have  been 
of  that  ill  consequence  which  I am  afraid  it  was.  I therefore  thought 
myself  obliged,  not  only  to  declare  that  I am  perfectly  convinced 
that  Suicide  is  not  lawful,  but  also  to  set  down  my  reasons  for  this 
opinion,  which  I shall  do  by  answering  all  those  which  I brought 
there  for  the  contrary.*  Whereupon,  after  having  given  his  own 
account  of  his  previous  pro-suicidal  argumentation,  he  counter-argues 
in  the  beaten  track,  not  omitting  to  lay  all  imaginable  stress  upon 
the  Mosaic  „thou  shalt  not  kill.* 

Thence,  we  need  not  be  astonished  at  finding  Charles  Gildon 
dying  thirty  one  years  after  his  threat  to  the  contrary  had  appeared 
in  print  as  naturally  and  involuntarily  as  one  who  might  have  de- 
sired to  five  thirty  one  years  longer ; nor  would  we  indulge  in  any 
pleasantry  about  this  change  of  views  and  feelings  which  a decen* 
nary  had  wrought  in  him,  but  rather  rejoice,  supposing  it  to  have 


The  Deist’s  Manual : or  a rational  enquiry  into  the  Christian  Religion. 
It  is  the  Preface  which  mainly  concerns  os;  compare,  however,  also  pp.  210 
— 236  of  the  work  itself.  *)  Some  account  of  the  Deistical  writers,  vol.  L 
p.  61.  — » f 
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Aeeo  toonscJoatioug  and  sincere,  tba t m boastful  a pfaflosopher  dU 
ml  hesitate  to  own  to  it,,  thus  making  the  reparation  as  complete 
-and  public  as  the  injury  .had  been. 

Here,  however,  by  way  of  appendix,  a few  (farther  words  about 
iris  micidal  fRiend  Blount 

Ayacongh  (p.  8,  note  of  the  sermon  mentioned  already  in  §.  5) 
affirms  that  Blount  wrote  an  *Eseay  on  Seif-murder*,  and  adds  ^be 
as  generally  said  to  have  entertained  a passion  for  his  wife’s  sister, 
-and  when  she  refused  to  comply  with  his  desire,  to  have  stabbed 
himself. u The  mere  than  equivocal,  aye,  extremely  coarse,  and  in 
no  far  also  untrue  , character  of  the  latter  statement  is  self-evident 
(*f.  the  narrative  we  have  {given  of  Blount’s  death  in  §.  13}.  In 
•gtnrnnl,  we  must  always  take  cum  grano  salis  English  orthodox 
i parsons’  accounts  of  the  misdeeds  or  misfortunes  of  professed  un- 
believers; ifor  they  have  a certain  inward  gratification  in  represent- 
ing suchlike  matters  with  darker  colors  than  it  .is  at  all  necessary 
rto  do,  because  they  would  fain  draw  inferences  therefrom  which 
reflect  oditm  and  hosror  upon  infidelity  and  infidels  as  such.  This 
is  the  'Old  Testament  spirit  and  fashion  of  writing  history,  and  <a 
i spirit  and  fashion  to  which  we,  doubtless , owe  many  of  the  invi- 
dious exaggerations  and  misrepresentations  about  the  characters  mi 
fives  of  4he  eady  and  mediaeval  schismatics  and  heretics.  From 
auobKke  his  tori  egraphy,  however,  the  tender  of  cousoienee  and  heart 
Will  ever  turn  away  in  disgust.  It  would,  methinks  , have  hem 
Wiser,  if  the  Revrd  Dr.  Ayscough  had  troubled  himself  to  enquire, 
whether  that  law  of  our  land  which  prohibited  Blount  from  marrying 
his  deceased  wife’s  sister  be  so  wise  and  salutary  a one  as  to  de- 
serve being  'Upheld  and  enforced ! For  my  own  part,  I should  hare 
voted  with  Mr.  Wortley  for  its  abolition,  and  am  very  far  frem 
imagining  that  this  or  that  interpretation  of  the  Daws  in  Jbeviticus 
ought  to  settle  the  question,  as  even  the  Commissioners  appointed 
4o  investigate  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wortley’s  recent  Bill  seem  to  ban 
supposed. *)  — And  as  regards  Ayacough’s  other  statement,  I cannot 
but  feel  inclined  to  deny  that  Blount  ever  did  write  any  such  Essay 
as  is  by  our  eleigyman  ascribed  to  him.  Indeed,  if  we  excq* 
Blount’s  incidental  laudation  of  Donne’s  Biathanatos  — vide  obi 
supra  under  Donne  — there  is  no  passage  in  spy  one  of  his  works 


*)  Vide  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  LXXXV,  pp.  157—182. 
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which  could  be  construed  Into  a theoretical  approval,  and  much  lees 
Into  a systematic  vindication,  of  suicide.  Indeed,  some  passages  in 
bis  posthumous  Essays  almost  rather  seem  to  imply  the  contrary.1) 
As  to  ids  praise  of  Donne’s  Biatbanatos,  which  was  called  forth  by 
a tale  in  Philostratoe  (lib.  I,  c.  23)  in  which  the  words  occur  *,nay,  if 
he  be  net  a very  coward,  he  will  kill  himself**,  it  certainly  tells 
somewhat  In  the  opposite  direction;  bat  surely  so  rambling,  un- 
meaning and  comparatively  brief  a note  about  suicide,  consisting 
mainly  in  extracts  from  Donne,  cannot  be  justly  called  an  „ Essay 
on  Self-murder.4*  By  the  by,  these  notes  of  his  on  Philostratoe, 
vastly  lengthy,  frequently  inappropriate,  but  often  very  ingenious, 
and  not  ^philological**,  hut  rather  political,  theological,  metaphysical, 
ethical,  gave  such  mighty  offence  to  the  (Sergy  that  his  book  was 
anno  1698  condemned,  nay,  as  Jacobs  beBeves, 2)  publicly  burnt 
Blount  did  not  conceive  Philostratos  to  have  meant  thte  book  of 
his  to  ridicule  of,  or  in  reference  to,  Christ  ; but  be  himself  derides 
and  lashes,  in  his  notes  and  preface,  the  Christian  priesthood  pretty 
much  as  he  dees  the  pagan. 

VH  (Robe*  (f  1735). 

The  man  we  have  now  to  deal  with  was  a character  of  a very 
different  complexion  from  Gildon,  a man  of  a singularly  both  In- 
ternal and  external  nomadic  life,  so  to  speak.  He  had  studied  the 
question  of  suicide  historically  and  philosophically  with  considerable 
Industry  and  care,  had  never  announced  to  the  world  that  he  In- 
tended to  prove  the  Sincerity  of  the  pro-suicidal  convictions  be  had 
arrived  at  by  practice,  nay,  apparently  took  even  some  pains  <0 
leave  the  world  in  a sort  of  uncertainty  about  the  manner  of  hfis 
exit  out  of  It  which,  however,  was  -evidently  most  deliberately  vo- 
luntary, as  we  shall  presently  learn. 

Jdinuraes  Rebeck,  born  of  respectable  parents  at  Calmar  In 
southern  Sweden,  studied  with  considerable  seal  and  success  at  the 
university  of  Upsala,  Then  and  there  already  he  would  appear  te 
have  imbibed  from  his  favorite  'book,  tire  Meditations  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  more  nr  less  the  Stoic  views  on  the  topic  of  suicide  and 
other  cognate  subjects,  and  to  have  given  himself  eome  trouble  to 


Vide  e.  g.  «the  Preftoe  to  bis  „6roat  W friana  of  Ephesus**,  and  p.  54 
of  >hii  mmy  nAnima  rnuiidi**.  *)  flBnfe  M 6tt m 43.  II, 

tang,  p.  162. 
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promulgate  his  opinions  on  soehlike  matters  by  lessons  or  lectures. 
Bat,  the  Swedish  government,  like  Ptolemy  of  old,  was  anxious  and 
determined  to  put,  if  not  a stop  to,  yet  at  least  some  died:  upon, 
the  ethical  vagaries  of  this  enthusiastic  young  modern  Hegeetaa 
Robeck,  however,  would  seem  not  to  have  appreciated  its  Inter- 
ference, howsoever  justifiable  it  may  have  been,  and  quitted  his 
native  land  for  ever,  probably  under  the  impression  that  „nemo 
propheta  in  patria.*  Henceforward,  his  life  became  as  unsettled 
as  his  mind  was,  according  to  all  appearances,  unhinged.  Hin  re- 
maining years  he  spent  chiefly  in  Germany,  was,  though  originally 
as  Swede  of  course  a Lutheran,  received  at  Hildesheim  anno  1705 
into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  who  treated  him  with  great  distinction 
and  employed  him  on  missions  of  trust,  with  whom  he,  nevertheless, 
somehow  became  disappointed  and  disgusted,  whereupon  he  anno 
1734,  then  already  considerably  advanced  in  years,  solicited  by  letter 
matriculation  at  the  (then)  university  of  Rinteln  where,  his  request 
having  been  forthwith  acceded  to  by  the  rector  magnifies*,  Jo- 
hannes Nicolaus  Funck,  a writer  of  considerable  versatility  and  re- 
putation, i)  who  was  destined  to  become  inseparably  bound  up  with 
Robeck ’s  subsequent  literary  notoriety,  he  led  a most  studious  and 
retired  life  for  upwards  of  a year,  after  which  period  he  saddest 
left  the  town. 

Namely,  at  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  May,  1715, 
Funck  received  a Latin  epistle  from  Robeck  in  which  the  latter 
informed  him  that  he  wished  to  entrust  him  with  a ehest  of  boob 
and  MSS  and  abont  100  florins  (circa  L.  9),  since  he  purposed  to 
proceed  on  a journey ; and  in  that  epistle  the  following  strange  sad 
suspicious  passage  occurred. 2)  „Brevi  discedam,  ultimamque,  opiaor, 
peregrinationem  instituam,  atque  ut  omni  fere  priore  vita,  ita  qju 
jam  ad  LXIV.  paene  annum  protractae  fine  implebo  pressiore  seesa 
communem  humanae  conditions  sortera.*  — On  the  17  th  of  tbs 
following  month,  he  again  addressed  a letter  to  Prof.  Funck  from 
Bremen,  transmitting  to  him  a trank  with  a little  money  and  sons 
few  other  articles , and  instructing  him  how  he  wished  them  to  bs 
disposed  of  in  case  he  himself  should  not  return. 


*)  Vide  Strieder’s  ©nmbfoge  p*  dear  ©Hearten  * tab  6#f!ftfreflcf 

Qcftydjte,  1784,  8.  IV,  pp.  256—284.  Funck  f 1777,  at  ■’  very  advanced 
age.  *)  Praeliminaris  de  mode  voluntarii  dissert,  p.  Vt 
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A few  days  later , now,  intelligence  reached  M.  Punch  from 
Bremen  to  the  effect  that  Robeck,  having  put  on  his  most  decent 
wearing -apparel  and  hired  a small  boat,  had  placed  himself  quite 
alone  in  it,  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  committed  it  to  the  current, 
and  — been  found,  a corpse,  three  days  afterwards  in  the  river 
Weser,  about  15  miles  seaward  from  the  city.  We,  therefore, 
cannot  but  take  for  granted  that  Robeck  had  voluntarily  launched 
his  spirit  into  Eternity,  leaving  the  stream  to  float  his  body  whither- 
soever it  might  list. 

I have  brought  this  ^strange,  eventful  story*  into  as  small  a 
compass  as  1 could,  the  basis  of  which  is  formed  by  Funck’s  nar- 
rative (prefixed  to  the  first  of  the  two  books  we  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  mention)  which  is  the  source  from  which  all  later  bio- 
graphical sketches  have  been  drawn.  Perhaps,  the  reader  may 
experience  some  little  difficulty  in  believing  all  this  to  have  taken 
place  just  as  I have  recounted  it;  but  — relata  refero:  I have  not 
consciously  added  aught  of  my  own  inventing  or  surmising. 

Well , but  to  pass  on  from  the  fate  of  the  man  to  the  nature 
of  his  book  or,  rather,  books. 

He  had,  it  would  appear,  bequeathed  in  the  above  mentioned 
chest  to  the  charge  of  Prof.  Funck  no  fewer  than  seven  MSS, 
especially  urging  upon  him  the  publication  of  such  of  them  as  he 
should  think  most  eligible;  and,  as  I divine,  it  was  the  peculiar 
mode  of  the  author’s  death  which  in  some  measure  induced  his  li- 
terary executor  to  make  the  commencement  with  what  appeared 
— at  Binteln  anno  1736  already  — under  the  title  given  at  the 
foot  of  the  page.1)  It  is  in  small  quarto,  and  fills  319  pages 
without  the  nearly  60  pages  of  Funck’s  own  apparatus. 

Nevertheless,  even  with  this  Herculean  performance  which  turns 
chiefly  upon  a demonstration  of  the  lawfulness  of  self  - destruction 
according  to  Stoic  principles  and  antagonism  to  the  counter-argu- 
ments of  the  Platonists,  the  matter  was  not  yet  exhausted;  for, 
seventeen  years  later,  vis.  anno  1753,  Funck  edited  another 3)  of 

0 Exercitatio  philosophies  de  toXoy®  i£ay ©yg  sive  morte  voluntaria  pbi- 
loaophorum  el  bonoram  viromm,  eliam  Judaeorum  el  Christianoram.  Recen- 
fuit,  perpetuis  animadvenionibua  notavit,  praefatos  eal  el  indicem  reran  loctt- 
pletissimum  addidil  J.  N.  Funccius.  *)  De  morte  voluntaria  a.  examen  calum- 
miarum,  nugaram  el  fallaciaram,  quibus  tanquam  arguments  utuntur,  tuXoyoo 
IJaywyqc,  consensus  generis  humani,  salutii  et  gloriae  bonorum  virorum,  bo- 
neatarumque  feminarum  hostes  et  oppugnatorea.  Perpeluia  animadveraionibos 
notavit,  praefatus  eat  et  indicem  reram  addidil  1.  N.  Fancciua. 
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Bobeck’s  manuscripts  under  the  on  p.  189  specified  title*  TVs  is  a 
▼indication  of  the  drift  and  results  of  the  former  work  from  Holy 
Writ,  directed  more  especially  against  some  of  the  ehurchfathera 
and  again  takes  up  384  quarto  pages,  besides  a preface  of  Ftmck’s 
which  extends^  over  36  more.  — The  only  copy  of  the  lattes  of 
these  two  publications  I have  fallen  in  with  was  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Munich,  and  a considerable  time  ago;  a copy  of  the  former  one 
in*  the  Stuttgart  Library  now  lies  before  me. 

It  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  such  publications  emmet 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  interested  in  the  phenomena  of 
literature,  and  thenee  various  voices  have  been  raised  on  their  merits 
and  demerits.  To  be  silent  on  Punch  himself  who  did  what  he 
could  in  a very  mild  spirit  and  patient  manner  by  prriimtnaiy  dis- 
courses and  frequent  annotations,  to  refute  the  errors  and  paralyse 
the  influence  of  his  author,  I will  now  draw  attention  to  some  ibw 
other  more  or  less  notable  verdicts  which  have  become  known  to 
me.  Formey  (pp.  194 — 197  of  the  dissert  quoted  in  §.  1JL  .La 
UHnitf  de  cat  ouvrage  est  belle,  et  I’frudition,  qneiqne  cepteuse,  y 
est  agrfoblement  mlnagle.  L’Auteur  b&tit  perpetueHement  but  let 
Friseipea  dee  Stolciens,  et  donne  par  consequent  dans  phuieors  & 
tears  Sophismes.  Mais  k tout  prendre,  ce  Traitd  est  cnrieux.*  St 
then  enumerates  seven  of  the  pro-suicidal  reasons  as  the  prind?d 
ones,  propounded  with  all  the  force  of  which  they  are  susceptible, 
and  tries  to  refute  or  invalidate  them  in  his  own  fashion.  — Boor 
seam  (as  quoted  in  $.  *1)  lets  Saint  Preux  attude  to  Robeck’e  Dis- 
sertation , and  say  that  be  does  not  particularly  agree  with  Its  ar- 
guments, and  he  himself  then  adds  in  a note;  „Robeck  d&ibfra 
si  posdment  qn’il  cut  la  patienoe  de  fairs  un  Kvre,  un  gros  fine. 
Men  long,  Men  peso**,  Mm  frcid,  et  quand  il  efife  fftablr,  selon  H 
qn’il  dteat  pennis  de  so  donner  la  mort  , H so  la  donna  auee  h 
ntoe  tranquillity  — An  anonymous  writer  in  a once  famous  orgis 
of  literature,  after  having  given  a very  elaborate  analysis  of  rit 
entire  work,  thus  sweeping);  denounces  it  i)  ^D'aflleunr  $ park 
toujours  en  vrai  Ddclamateur,  pressaut  m$me  la  Declamation  juscpft 
one  esphce  d'enthousiasme  trfes  pudrfle , et  trts  ridicule.  ....  On  ne 
pent  terminer  plus  pkoyahlemeat  use  Dissertation  trfes  nuuwaise,  el 


*)  Bibliothtque  raiionnde  dei  ouvrage#  dea  aavauU  de  TBivope,  T.  XVH 

seeoude  partie,  pp.  446,  465. 
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tafev  foible  e»  son  tout.*  — The  anther  of  the  article  oo  Rohe  ok  la 
the  Biographic  Univeraelle  (T.  38,  p.  181)  indulge*  In  the  follow* 
h»*  brief  sarcasm:  „on  retrouve,  dan#  eette  Dissertation,  le  d&ordre 
qni  r^jgnah  dans  la  t£te  de  Pauteor;  et  il  ifest  pas  probable  qua 
cet  dcrit  engage  jamais  personne  h soivre  son  exempted  Finally 
(thus  various  are  ever,  as  the  passions,  so  the  judgments  of  men  op- 
posite to  any  oot-of-the  way  literary  production),  an  anonymous 
German  critic,1)  when  noticing  the  second  work  only,  from  winds 
lie  makes  some  few  brief  extracts,  inclines  to  think  that  tbe  fame 
of  ability  (@cf<bMIU|feit)  cannet  be  denied  to  its  author,  bat  that 
be,  hi  consequence  of  the  badness  of  his  cause , has  found  himself 
compelled  to  help  himself  by  perversions  (S8frtt*}UTtfjcn)  and  to  make 
up  by  words  for  the  want  of  reasons,  and  has  not  been  sparing  of 
even  bitter  and  coarse  expressions. 

VHL  Passeran  (f  1787)i 

Albert  Radicals,  cotnte  de  Passman  et  de  Cocconas,  generally, 
however,  called  by  those  who  have  written  about  him  simply  Pan* 
seran  or  Pfcsserani,  by  birth  a Piedmontese,  has  prefixed  an  anto* 
biographical  sketch  to  hie  leut  production2)  which  was  published  ai 
Rotterdam  a year  before  his  death.  Therein  he  informs  ns  that  a 
Christian  monarch  whose  rights  be  had  defended  against  tbe  en« 
croacbments  of  the  priesthood,  had  confiscated  his  estates,  and  that 
the  holy  catholic  church  of  which  he  had  been  a member,  had 
condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  said  a** 
count  which  he  gives  of  himself  and  his  affairs  has  never,  to  my 
knowledge  at  least,  been  contradicted,  we  are  in  m manner  bound 
to  receive  it  as  truth;  and,  if  true  h be,  we  may  at  all  events,  if 
not  exactly  forgive,  yet  somewhat  easily  comprehend  that  infidelity 
and  acrimony  which  breathe  in  and  out  of  the  work  1 have  just 
mentioned,  which  work , though  it  is  not  the  one  in  which  hia  de* 
fonoe  of  suicide  in  to  be  found,  nevertheless  concerns  ns  somewhat 
in  regard  to  the  matter  before  ns,  inasmuch  as  sundry  writers  assure 
ns  that  Passeran  on  bin  deathbed  revoked  Us  infidel  principles^  and} 
more  especially,  repented  of  bis  vindication  and  justification  of  seiridm 

Jflcher  (uU  supra  a v.  de  Passeran)  says:  „ before  his  end* 
he  revoked  all  the  writings  wUch  he  had  composed  against  the 


0 <Wttto§ifdK  tttqtigm  aon  gctc^tttn  So^esy  3a$rgtsg  1754,  & I,  pp.  163— 
166.  *)  Recueil  de  pi6ee«  ourieuftr  car  ler  mstteres  lev  plus;  iflldreiunltsi 
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truth  Of  die  Christian  religion  ;a  but  he  does  not  include  the  bod 
about  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  more  particularly,  in  his  cata- 
logue of  Passeran’s  publications;  but  the  drily  industrious  Bremo 
Lutheran  clergyman,  Rotermund,  made  good  this  defect  in  his  con- 
tinuation of  Adelung’s  supplement  to  Jtfcher,  without,  however,  giving 
the  complete  title  of  the  hook  we  are  about  to  report  of  Alio 
the  author  of  the  article  on  Passeran  in  the  Biographie  universe!!* 
makes  mention  of  the  said  revocation,  though  he  lets  the  matter 
rest  upon  an  „on  pretend. a Henke,  however,  refers1)  his  reader* 
to  a Dutch  work  by  some  M.  Riitz  (Kleine  Bydraegen  tot  de  dd- 
stiche  Letterkuode,  i.  e.  brief  contributions  on  Deistical  literature, 
Stuck  I,  1781)  which  is  said  — for  I have  not  seen  it— to 
communicate,  and  comment  on,  the  death-bed  conversion  of  oar 
Italian  Nobleman. 

Nevertheless,  when  I take  into  consideration  that  only  a year 
before  his  death  in  the  just  mentioned  Recueil  which  I have  care- 
fully read,  Passeran  sarcastically,  impetuously,  with  unotfaiiMe 
perspicacity  and  frivolous  pleasantry,  placed  Muhammad  moralhf 
higher  than  Moses  and  pronounced  Lycurg  mentally  superior  to 
Jesus,  palpably,  by  the  by , confounding  the  Jewish  legislator  with 
Monarchy  and  the  Founder  of  Christianity  with  Papacy,  I*/* 
perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  indulging  in  some  little  skepticism  touch- 
ing  the  statement  that,  on  his  death-bed,  he  vowed  that  he  himoch 
had  never  even  believed  aught  of  what  he  had  sent  forth  into  the 
world  as  his  creed.  Nay,  even  if  the  fact  of  such  a confession  were 
established,  to  me  at  least  the  sincerity  of  the  confession  would  $ 
remain  a somewhat  doubtful  matter. 

The  title  of  the  Essay2)  which  has  placed  Passersni  fa* 
van  of  modem  defenders  of  suicide,  does  not  by  any  meins  bentt 
Its  import  and  tendency.  Written  Originally  in  Italian,  it  was  ** 
Into  English  by  a certain  Joseph  Morgan,  and  printed  in  hod*' 
but  the  author,  who  had  spent  a considerable  portion  of  his  1*  * 
England,  the  translator  and  the  publisher  are  recorded  to  haw  fa* 
prosecuted  and  imprisoned  for  their  respective  pains:  achco®*** 
which  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  because  Passeran!  fa  *aid  I** 


*)  jfcfrdfengefatytc  M <tdjtje$nifn  3a$r$uitbrrtS,  II,  pp.  88—90  of 

1825.  *)  A philosophical  dissertation  upon  death,  composed  for  tbs  c 

fatten  of  the  unhappy,  by  a friend  of  the  truth,  1732. 
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the  Biographic  universelle,  T.  38,  pp.  96—98)  to  hare  undertaken 
therein  to  justify  suicide  „pour  faire  plaisir  aux  Anglais. “ He, 
however,  after  having  given  security  for  future  good  behaviour,  was 
soon  set  at  liberty,  repaired  to  Holland,  where  be  continued  to  write, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  a similar  spirit,  and  where  he  also  died. 

For  this  same  publication,  now,  I hunted  in  vain  through  the 
confused  catalogues  of  even  the  British  Museum  Library,  nor  have 
I been  able  to  meet  with  it  in  any  other  public  book-collection  to  which 
I have  had  access.  Therefore,  I must  confine  myself  to  learning 
from  other  books  what  result  Passerani  has  arrived  at  on  the  topic 
of  our  enquiry,  and  what  line  of  argument  he  has  pursued.  Henke 
(ubi  supra,  p.  90).  „@rine  Sluffafce  toarm  toeniget  oerfityrerifd),  old 
cmporenb.  3n  ban  einen  rcdjtfertlgte  nr  ben  ©elbfhnorb,  mi*  S&nrtoet* 
fung  ailed  Olaubend  an  ®ott,  aid  tin  bon  ber  fflelt  unterfdjtebened 
SBcfeti,  ailed  Unterfd)tebed  nnb  aHer  SeranttoortU^feit  mtnfd)lid)er  {)anb- 
luitgeu."  Essentially  the  same  verdict  the  writer  in  the  Biographic 
universelle  (ubi  supra)  otters.  „H  met  en  avant  le  materialisms, 
soutient  que  la  mort  n’est  autre  chose  que  la  decomposition  de  la 
matifere  et  son  changement  de  forme;  qu’ayant  re$u  la  vie  poor 
8tre  heureux,  nous  sommes  fibres  de  la  rendre  lorsq’elle  n’atteint  pas 
ce  but;  que  les  peines  et  les  recompenses  eternelles  ne  sont  que 
des  inventions  de  la  crddulitl;  et  que  toutes  les  actions  etant  nd- 
cessaires,  il  n'y  a point  de  bien  et  de  mal  moral. a — Be  this  little 
enough  about  what,  even  if  I knew  more,  would,  according  to  what 
we  thus  learn,  scarcely  deserve  being  longer  dwelt  on. 

IX.  Montesquieu  (f  1755). 

This  world-wide  literary  celebrity  has  adverted  to  our  topic  in 
almost  every  one  of  his  writings;  it  is,  however,  with  the  opinions 
expressed  in  a juvenile  performance *)  of  his  which  we  shall  now 
have  chiefly  to  deal,  since  they  more  especially  have  procured  for 
him  a prominent  rank  among  the  advocates  of  suicide. 

Whoso  desires  a complete  idea  of  the  exact  sequence  of  pro- 
suicidal  argumentation  in  Usbek’s  not  very  lengthy  epistle,  must 
peruse  it  for  himself.  Here  only  some  few  of  such  leading  sen- 
tences and  points  as  reveal  and  embody  the  drift  and  pith  of  his 
philosophy  on  our  subject  shall  be  extracted.  — The  following  ques- 
tion is,  of  course,  not  an  argument  exactly,  but  the  reply  tacitly 

9 LtUres  Persanes,  lettree  LXXVI  and  LXXYI1  in  the  edit  1777. 
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implied  2b  evidently  that  it  would  be  emtrt  to  offer  hfedtDM. 
„Qnand  je  suit  aecabll  de  douleur,  de  misers,  de  mtyris,  poerqed 
veut-on  m’emplcher  de  mettre  fin  h mea  peinea,  et  me  pviver  end* 
lament  d’un  remade  qui  eat  ea  mea  mains In  the  following  a®* 
phatic  twofold  assertion,  any  claims  which  Qod  might  be  affirmed 
to  hare  aa  Creator  or  Lord  are  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  Society 
it  conceived  aa  simply  and  solely  a visible,  human  fabric. 
socidtd  eat  fondle  sur  an  avantage  motuel : main  loraqu’eUe  me  de 
yient  onlreuse,  qui  ro’empeche  d’y  renoncer  ? La  vie  m’a  A 6 donate 
eopune  nne  favenr ; je  puis  done  la  rendre  lanqu’elle  ne  I’cst  plm: 
In  causse  cease;  l’effet  doit  done  cesser  antsitf  Moat  startling, 
however,  is  the  following  simile  in  which  the  wilfiil  striking  off  of 
a spiritual  fo^ce  from  the  stage  appointed  for  itB  operations  ia  idea* 
tided  with  the  mere  converting  of  a spherical  body  into  a quadrat* 
one.  „Tronbla»-  je  1’ordre  de  la  Providence,  lorsqae  je  change  hi 
modifications  de  la  mature,  et  que  je  rends  quarrle  nne  boale  qp* 
les  premieres  loia  du  naouvement,  e’eat-h-dire,  lea  loia  do  la  erdatim 
et  de  la  conservation,  avoient  fait  roods  ?“  Finally,  we  are  bid  to 
believe  that  it  is  only  our  „ prided  which  magnlfiea  oar  ^fitfienew2 
into  a subject  for  God’s  concernment  in  a future  world,  or  a ca* 
of  disarranging  interference  with  the  established  order  of  thigt 
and  are  bid  to  take  for  granted  that  though  naan  aa  merely  r* 
atoms  subtil  et  d&il,  que  Dieu  n’appergoit  qu’h  cause  de 
slid  de  sea  oonnolssancestf  ahonld  destroy  himself,  Omniflciw^  *** 
Omnipotence  will  ultimately  at  all  events  know  how  to  joint  him 
again  into  this  World -Order,  and  thus  benevolently  set  sB  right 
again.  — Such  is  the  main  contents  of  Usbek’a  epistle  to  lbben, 
and  we  will  not  deny  the  acuteness  and  vigor  of  reasoning  tbera® 
displayed. 

Ibben,  however,  replies,  and  Ms  reply  is  sol  forth  an  a rd* 
tation  of  Uabsk’s  apology  for  suicide.  Bat,  ha  the  first  ptoe,  the 
reply  in  shorter  by  at  least  two,  thirds;  and,  in  the  aeoond  place* 
the  whole,  commences  with  an  „il  mo  semhle^  , the  first  argsmefi 
is  hr  the  form  of  a mere  question,  and  the  two  others  comaatnci 
respectively  with  a „si.“  Indeed,  as  far  aa  the  refutation  may  be 
said  to  be  really  argumentative,  it*  tenor  is,  perhaps,  rather  M* 
hammadan*)  than  Christian. 


ft)  Which  casual  hint  may  prove  mere  ea  less  •ifnifinanh 
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Nevertheless,  Moore  (to!,  n,  p.  86  of  the  work  quoted  th  the 
Preface)  says:  „the  reply  of  Ibben  is  concise,  pertinent,  and  Solid* 

„ which  (viz.  the  said  reply)  we  are  to  suppose  discloses  the 

sentiments  of  Montesquieu  himself.* 

What  I myself  think  about  the  first  part  of  this  verdict,  I hare 
already  implicitly  stated;  but,  in  an  even  still  greater  degree  do 
I dissent  from  the  second  portion  of  Moore’s  statement  Let  us  look 
at  these  same  lettres  Persannes  a little  more  closely  in  genera!. 
They  were  intended,  as  the  reader  no  doubt  already  knows,  as  an 
exposl  of  and  an  attack  upon  what  appeared  to  their  author,  who 
chose  the  disguise  of  an  outlandish  traveller  and  observer*  the  then 
social  abuses  and  ecclesiastical  extravagances  in  Europe,  more  espo*- 
elally,  however,  in  France.  It  was  on  Montesquieu’s  part  a more 
or  less  original  and  felicitous  hit,  and  his  many  imitators  can,  I 
presume,  scarcely  be  said  to  have  attained  to  his  excellence  or  fame 
in  this  particular  kind  of  composition.  Usbek,  now,  it  the  proper 
hero  and  the  chief  correspondent  in  this  same  didacfice-satyrical 
novel.  He  is  a Persian  who,  gladly  leaving  the  Court  and  hit 
Harem  for  a season  behind,  and  the  Mollahs  and  their  Koranic  or- 
thodoxy into  the  bargain,  makes  a tour  into  the  Occident  in  search 
of  knowledge,  or  rather  for  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity,  and 
takes  up  his  residence  tor  more  than  half  a dozen  years  at  Paris, 
so  that  French  institutions,  habitudes,  occurrences*  become  the  chief 
topics  of  his  descriptions  and  criticisms.  And  Montesquieu  mani- 
festly represents  this  same  Usbek  as  a Deist  (vide  e.  g.  tettre  99), 
much  in  the  style  of  Montesquieu  himself,  nor  does  it  require  much 
acumen  to  discover  that  our  author  lefts  him  above  all  the  other 
correspondents  in  the  book  (vide  e.  g.  more  especially  lettres  48, 
81r  S3)  utter  his  own,  Montesquieu’s,  tenets,  doubts,  censures  on 
law,  religion,  abuses,  fashions*  the  duel  — and  why  not,  therefore, 
also  on  suicide?  And,  whensoever,  but  tills  is  rarely  the  ease,  the 
various  correspondents  become  controversial,  Usbek  is  invariably 
(vide  e*  g.  fatties  89 — 108)  made*  as  the  bearer  of  the  boldest  and 
sheet  original  dogmatical)  and  political  tenets  and  opinions,  so  the 
preearinentiy  suggestive  reason er  and  victorious  combatant.  Addi- 
tionally, however,,  one  point  I have  had  the  edition  'of  1790  (the 
work  was  first  published  anno  1721)  before  me,  when  making  the 
references  given  parenthetically  in  the  previous  few  hues,  and  In  this 
edition  Ibben’s  reply  does  not  stand  at  all,  and  Uzbek's  letter  bears 

18* 
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the  number  64,  not  76.  Whence  we  infer  that  Ibben’a  reply  w* 
an  after-thought,  an  addition  inserted,  perchance,  to  ward  off  th?  , 
attacks  which  the  Ecclesiastics  of  the  time  had  made  upon  the  ten* 
and  tone  of  Usbek’s  letter.  Nay,  I have  read  even  that  some  Je 
suits  and  others  piously  assert  *)  that  Montesquieu  on  his  death- be 
denounced  this  very  letter  of  Usbek’s  to  Ibben,  and  this  very  asser-j 
tion  implies  that  Montesquieu  identified  himself  with  Usbek,  and 
consequently,  himself  admitted  that  he  had  in  the  said  letter  one* 
penned  on  his  own  responsibility  a decided  and  an  emphatic  vindi- 
cation of  suicide,  and,  we  will  frankly  avow,  a vindication  whidi 
in  nuce  contains  pretty  much  all  the  reasons,  whether  straight  or 
crooked,  conclusive  or  impotent,  which  other  later  pro-suicidal  reft- 
soners  have  employed  and  expanded.  By  the  by,  however,  tboogfc 
it  is  true  that  the  Jesuits  did  beleaguer  the  dying  President  not  a 
little,  and  though  it  is  very  likely  that  they  endeavored  to  per- 
suade him  to  recant  and  condemn  the  import  of  Usbek’s  letter,  it 
is  certain  that  Montesquieu  treated  those  same  spiritual  intruder? 
with  contempt,  and,  what  is  more  directly  to  our  purpose,  that  one 
of  his  own  last  expressions  bears  a very  strong  resemblance  to  a 
passage  in  this  identical  Usbekish  epistle.  I 

Anno  1748,  i.  e.  27  years  later  than  the  first  edition  of 4* 
lettres  Persannes,  Montesquieu  published  his  esprit  des  lois,  aid  a 
one  of  his  notes  thereto 2)  we  read : * L’action  de  ceux  qui  se  tae*  . 
eux-m^mes,  est  contraire  h la  loi  naturelle  et  k la  religion  rlrfile.* 
Which  same  note  certainly  at  first  sight  appears  most  anti-suicidal; 
nor  is  it  impossible  that  Montesquieu  had  really  changed  his  opiniof 
on  our  topic  after  the  lapse  of  27  years.  However,  I fndividoifr 
strongly  suspect  that  this  brief  annotation  itself  must  be  view! 
rather  as  a mere  historical  notice  than  as  the  deliberate  verdict  d 
a moralist;  at  least,  other  Christian  Jurisconsults,  e.  g. 
and  Blackstone,  when  they,  in  more  or  less  similar  works,  wish*/ 
to  condemn  suicide  from  the  standing-point  of  Christian  ethics,  sped 
at  far  greater  length  and  with  unmistakeable  individual  esmestnett 
on  the  matter.  And  I the  more  incline  to  believe  that  Montesqptaa'a 
opinions  on  our  theme  bad  not  really  undergone  any  essential  change, 
since  sundry*  passages  of  another  work  of  his,3)  published  1734, 

*)  Vide  T.  XXIX.  pp.  519,  520  of  the  Biographie  Uoivenelle.  *)  Liv. 
XIV,  ch.  12.  *)  Considerations  Bar  lea  causes  de  la  grandeur  des  Hoaaiss 
et  de  leur  decadence,  ch.  XII  near  the  end. 
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in  which  he  undisguisedly  offers  his  own  views,  appear  to  me  to 
imply  a certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  suicide,  nay,  approval 
and  admiration  of  it,  if  they  do  not  embody  a direct  advocacy. 
Having  blaimed  the  over-haste  with  which  Bratus  and  Cassius  had 
slain  themselves,  thereby  in  a manner  causing  that  tragedy  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  Cato  slew  himself,  he  passes  pn  to  assign  sun- 
dry reasons  which  rendered  suicide  so  frequent  among  the  then 
Romans  and  induced  them  to  consider  it  heroic,  and  says  inter  alia 
what  follows.  *Une  espece  de  point  d’honneur,  peut-gtre  plus  rai- 
sonnable  que  celui  qui  nous  porte  aujourd’hui  & £gorger  notre  ami 

pour  un  geste  ou  pour  une  parole. “ „L’amour-propre,  l’amour 

de  notre  conservation  se  transforme  en  tant  de  manieres,  et  agit 
par  des  principes  si  contraires,  qu’il  nous  porte  & sacrifier  notre 
3tre  pour  l’amour  de  notre  gtre:  et  tel  est  le  cas  que  nous  faisons 
de  nous-memes,  que  nous  consentons  & cesser  de  vivre  par  un  in- 
stinct naturel  et  obscur  qui  fait  que  nous  nous  aimons  plus  que 

notre  vie  m£me.“  „I1  est  certain  que  les  homines  sont  devenus 

moins  libres,  moins  courageux,  moins  portgs  aux  grandes  entreprises 
qu’ils  n’gtoient  lorsque,  par  cette  puissance  qu’on  prenoit  sur  soi- 
meme,  on  pouvoit  h tous  les  instans  dchapper  h toute  autre  puis- 
sance.*   „Si  Charles  I,  si  Jacques  II  avoient  v6cu  dans  une 

Religion  qui  leur  eftt  permis  de  se  tuer,  ils  n’auroient  pas  eu  t 
soutenir,  Pun  une  telle  mort,  Pautre  une  telle  vie.* 

X.  Hume  (f  1776). 

I am  perfectly  well  aware  that,  except  among  some  few  en- 
quirers into  curious  matters,  the  interest  of  the  British  public  in 
the  Essay  we  shall  report  of,  has  long  since  died  away,  and  that 
its  author  is  now  remembered  only  as  the  historian  of  England  and 
the  antagonist  to  Miracles.  But,  we  dare  not  forget  that  it,  never- 
theless, created  a considerable  degree  of  sensation  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  and  for  some  decennaries  longer,  since  it  had  flowed 
out  of  the  pen  of  a writer  whose  name  had  deservedly  a mighty 
sound  for  acuteness  and  clearness  of  intellect,  whose  private  cha- 
racter was  unspotted  and  amiable  beyond  suspicion,  and  whose  phi- 
losophy was  mainly  characterized  by  its  aiming  at  practical  ethical 
influence  and  authority  in  common  life* 

The  at  the  foot  of  the  next  page  mentioned  small  volume  is  the  only 
copy  — I fell  in  with  it  in  the  Gottingen  University  Library  — of 
Hume’s  pro-suicidal  monograph  (it  is  only  22  pages  long)  I myself 
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have  aver  seta.  *)  The  naans  of  the  „oditor“  I here  not  been  able 
to  discover;  bat,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  hie  „ Remark* “ ait 
not  very  likely,  either  as  products  of  reflection  or  as  results  of  re- 
search, to  benefit  anybody  who  thinks  closely  and  deeply  and  knows 
anything  about  die  subject;  indeed,  at  all  times  and  on  any  subject 
a stiff  and  defective  counter  - composition  is  calculated  in  the  long 
run  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  though  it  may  win  momentary 
favor  from  the  many;  and  he  most  certainly  displayed  (vide  $.  21 J 
somewhat  questionable  discretion,  when  he,  for  an  anti-suicidal  pur- 
pose, tacked  on  to  his  publication  the  epistles  of  Rousseau. 

When  this  same  edition  was  given  to  the  public,  Hume  had 
been  dead  already  seven  years ; nevertheless,  we  have  ample  reasom 
for  knowing  that  the  said  two  Essays  were  not  posthumous  works. 
Si&udlin , writing  anno  1794,  says  what  follows  in  a note  to  one 
of  his  elaborate  higtorico-critical  publications.  „ These  Essays  have 
never  appeared  under  Hume’s  name,  nor  are  they  to  be  found  in 
any  edition  of  his  works.  They  were,  however,  immediately  on 
their  first  appearance  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  never  matradictad 
the  statement  that  be  was  the  author  of  them,  although  he  ban  as 
much  as  rejected  them  by  never  incorporating  them  with  his  works 
For  a long  time  they  were  very  rare,  circulated  among  few  pens 
qnly,  like  a prohibited  book,  and  were  purchased  at  high  puna 
Some  years  ago , they  were  reprinted  under  the  title : Essays  * 
suicide  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  by  the  late  David  Hum; 
with  remarks  by  the  editor.  To  which  are  added  two  letters  os 
suicide  from  Rousseau’s  Eloisa.  A new  edition  with  considerate 
improvements.  London,  1789.“  I have  quoted  this  note  io  fall  be- 
cause of  certain  difficulties  which  will  immediately  appear,  iiiasaack 
as  the  edition  which  Stttudlm  on  this  occasion  used  is  more  rtete 
by  half  a down  years  than  the  one  to  which  I have  had  aecm* 
and  to  which  we  will  now  return. 

„Never  before  published “ : thus  the  anonymous  editor  af  As 
year  1783.  But,  this  is  palpably  a misstatement,  whether  vilfafij 


*)  Essays  on  Suicide  and  the  immortality  of  the  Son],  ascribed  to  the 
late  David  Home,  never  before  published.  With  remarks  intended  as  an  an- 
tidote to  the  poison  contained  in  these  Performances,  by  tbo  Editor  To 
which  are  added  two  letters  on  Suicide,  from  Rousseau's  Eloisa,  1783.  *)  ®e- 
fd)id)te  tmb  ®rtfi  bet  ©fcptidtnuK , potjugli^  in  oof  Sterol  tmb  SteUaka, 

9.  U,  pp.  197,  198. 
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or  Cram  ignorhtoe.  — Actor  dfog  to  Htnie’s  a MM  recent  and  ray 
scrap  aloua,  though,  perhaps,  somewhat  partial,  biographer^ *)  Heme 
weald  appeafir  to  hare  composed  this  Essay  on  Suktdfe  some  twenty 
years  before  his  death,  is  said,  however , to  have  wished  Co  sop- 
press  it,  but  to  have  found  himself  unable  to  succeed  in  destroying 
it  — Also  this  desire  for  suppressing  fit  has  been  differently  ac- 
counted for  by  different  writers.  Barton  ascribes  it  to  a sort  of 
amiable  repentance  at  the  eleventh  hour;  St&udiin  (p.  154  — 161  otf 
the  work  mentioned  in  the  Preface)  affirms  that  Hume  never  meant 
to  publish  it,  lest  he  might  encrease  among  the  English  an  evil 
which  was  already  but  too  prevalent;  the  writer  in  Rose’s  New 
Biographical  Dictionary  (s.  v»  Hume,  p.  407)  represents  such  desire 
for  the  suppression  of  it  as  the  effect  of  threats  of  persecution  made 
to  the  book-seller;  and,  finally,  Henke  (ubi  supra,  p*  112)  suggests 
* that  Hume  himself  deemed  our  essay  shallow  and  unworthy  of 
himself,  and,  therefore,  did  not  wish  it  to  bo  perpetuated. 

I will  not  pretend  to  decide  on  this  matter,  since  I cannot  presume 
to  know  the  motives  of  a person  who  would  appear  not  to  have  ex- 
pressed them  himself  in  any  distinct  or  ascertainable  manner. 

At  all  events,  two  facts  seem  to  be  beyond  doubt  Firstly, 
the  essay  on  suioide  had  been  printed  and  circulated  not  only  be- 
fore 1783,  but  even  some  time  before  Hume’s  death;  at  least, 
the  writer  of  the  article  on  Holbach  in  the  Biographie  Dniverselle 
(T.  XX,  p.  464 ; vide,  however,  a singularly  divergent  statement  in 
the  same  work  s.  v.  Hume,  p.  51)  informs  us  that  Hoibach’s  trans- 
lation of  it  in  his  »Recueil  philoeophique,  ou  Melanges  de  pieces  but 
la  religion  et  la  morale**  appeared  already  anno  1770,  i.  a six  years 
before  Hume’s  death.  And,  secondly,  the  authenticity  has  been 
bow  so  far  established  that  the  two  Essays  under  debate  have  been 
Included  in  the  last  edition  of  Hume’s  Miscellaneous  Works  (as 
Barton  assures  os ; for  this  edition  1 have  not  had  in  my  own  bands). 

After  these  details  abont  chronology  and  authenticity,  we  pro- 
ceed to  record  some  few  opinions  on  the  literary  value  and  ethical 
spirit  of  the  vindication  of  suicide  under  mention* 

Cowper,  writing  to  W.  Unwin  in  July  1784,  already  mentions3) 


*)  Life  and  Correspondence  of  David  Home,  1846,  vol.  II,  pp.  13—16* 

*)  Works,  vol.  II,  p.  282.  The  condemnatory  notice  of  it  in  an  English  „Re- 
viewM  of  that  period  to  which  Cowper  alludes,  I have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  perusing. 
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this  essay  on  suicide  as  being  in  self-understood  fashion  the  prodnc 
tion  of  i, that  Pope  of  thousands,  as  blind  and  presumptuous  as  him 
self.*  Considering  the  entire  performance  palpable  sophistry,  incon 
ceivable  in  a shrewd  and  sensible  man,  except  on  the  principle  tbs 
God  infatuates  those  who  will  not  see,  he  takes  hold  of  a special  simifc 
in  it  which  he  disposes  of  in  the  following  manner.  ^His  silly  as- 
sertion, that,  because  it  would  be  no  sin  to  divert  the  course  of  the 
Danube,  therefore  it  is  none  to  let  out  a few  ounces  of  blood  iron 
an  artery,  would  justify  not  suicide  only,  but  homicide  also.  For 
the  lives  of  ten  thousand  men  are  of  less  consequence  to  their  countij 
than  the  course  of  that  river  to  the  regions  through  which  it  flcva 
Population  would  soon  make  society  amends  for  the  loss  of  her  ten 
thousand  members,  but  the  loss  of  the  Danube  would  be  felt  by  aL 
the  millions  that  dwell  upon  its  banks,  to  all  generations.  But  the 
life  of  a man  and  the  water  of  a river  can  never  come  into  com- 
petition with  each  other  in  point  of  value,  unless  in  the  estimation 
of  an  unprincipled  philosopher.* 

Similarly  Sailer  (pp.  96 — 100  and  110  of  the  work  quoted  in 
$.  67)  turns  some  of  Hume’s  pro-suicidal  analogies  or  comparison? 
into  contemptuous  ridicule. 

An  anonymous  German  critic,  writing  also  in  the  year  17fe' 
whilst  merely  assuming  Home  to  have  been  the  author,  judge  n 
general  „that  he,  at  least,  had  not  composed  our  essay  in  his  noa 
favorable  skeptical  hours*,  asserts  that  the  best  of  the  reasons  them 
cannot  prove  anything,  because  they  would  prove  too  much,  fiah 
some  of  the  similes  and  parallels  utterly  objectionable,  and  declare 
some  of  the  arguments  extremely  superficial  and  shallow,  or  — un- 
warrantably bold. 

St&udlin  (uhi  supra  in  his  (Stiff  uttb  b tf  ©tepticitaal). 

„Both  Essays  are  really  not  worthy  of  Home:  they  contain  xumt 
shallow,  observations,  and  are  written  in  an  impassioned  tone  ihhh 
was  otherwise  quite  foreign  to  our  philosopher.*  And  in  another 
part  of  the  same  work  (pp.  215 — 222),  after  having  recorded  by  a 
very  circumstantial  analysis  in  what  manner  Hume  endeavors  to  de- 
monstrate that  suicide  is  a transgression  of  our  duties  neither  towards 
God,  nor  others,  nor  ourselves,  he  winds  up  his  discussion  by  the 


*)  @6ttinatf4c  fcnjeifltu  sen  gcle$rten  Sagett,  ©.  Ill,  210,  Sec.  31, 

pp.  2100—2102. 
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following  mournfully  ironical  exclamation  on  Hume's  consistency: 
„©o  tccit  fommt  man,  tocnn  man  bie  SRorat  p$$fif$en  ©tfefceit  mi** 
tmnlrft,  nnb  in  tyt  t>on  SRaturtriebcn  audge^t." 

Burton,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  (ubi  supra)  the  opinion  that 
Hume's  utilitarian  principles  ought  to  have  suggested  to  him  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  looking  not  only  at  the  person  who  per- 
petrates the  act,  but  also  at  the  misery  caused  to  the  surviving  re- 
latives, and  at  the  injury  done  to  the  stability  of  society ; and,  whilst 
marvelling  at  the  calm  and  cold  manner  in  which  our  modern  stoic 
has  treated  his  painful  theme,  argues  from  this  very  manner  the  un- 
impressiveness of  the  production  itself. 

Ere,  however,  we  quit  this  Essay,  a couple  of  anecdotes  in 
connexion  with  it  may  here  find  a place.  — Dr.  Johnson  (vide 
Boswell,  vol.  IX,  p.  137),  when  assigning  his  reasons  fbr  his  in- 
veterate hatred  to  Hume,  states  in  his  wonted  emphatic  manner  that 
our  philosopher  had  endeavored  to  persuade  a friend  of  his,  who  had 
the  stone,  to  shoot  himself.  — We  must  believe  honest  Samuel  on 
his  word  in  this  matter,  no  doubt;  but,  the  following  communication 
of  Winslow's,  *)  without  name,  date,  or  authority,  I cannot  flht  con- 
sider of  a somewhat  questionable  character.  „It  has  been  asserted, 
and  remains  uncontradicted,  that  Hume  lent  his  Essay  on  Suicide  to 
a friend  who,  on  returning  it,  told  him  that  it  was  a most  excellent 
performance,  and  pleased  him  better  than  anything  he  had  read  for 
a long  time.  In  order  to  give  Hume  a practical  exhibition  of  the 
effect  of  his  defence  of  suicide,  his  friend  shot  himself  the  day  after 
returning  him  his  Essay.  If  — thus  Dr.  W.  ftirther  delivers  him- 
self — , in  any  one  instance,  suicide  might  admit  of  something  like 
an  apology,  it  would  have  been  in  this  — if  the  detestable  author 
of  this  abominable  treatise  had,  on  receiving  the  melancholy  intelli- 
gence, committed  it  to  the  flames,  and  terminated  his  own  pernicious 
existence  by  a cord.  But,  the  cold-blooded  infidel  was  too  cowardly 
to  execute  summary  justice  on  himself.  With  a truly  diabolical  spi- 
rit, his  delight  was  to  scatter  firebrands  among  the  people,  and  sing 
„am  I not  in  sport ?*  — But,  my  good  Sir,  you  are  a physician, 
not  a Methodist  parson:  wherefore,  then,  though  we  sympathize  with 
your  virtuous  and  manly  indignation,  supposing  the  tale  to  be  true, 
such  a coarse  tone,  such  Boanerges  rant?  More  Christian  in  spirit 


*)  Anatomy  of  suicide,  p.  32. 
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— MS  - 

at  well  at  mate  gentlemanly  in  Iona  is,  methinks,  dial  simple  cxcb* 
motion  in  die  already  quoted  Annotations  on  Young’s  Night  Thought? 
(edit  1804,  p.  354):  „how  horrid  it  is  that  one  of  our  first  writes 
for  literary  genius,  should  have  been  the  advocate  of  this  crime 
(suicide)  — I mean  the  elegant,  but  sceptic,  Hume.*  — Aye,  honk 

no  doubt,  it  is  and  remains. — If  we  examine  into  fiumei 

other  writings,  only  in  one  of  them  is  there  anything  that  might  strife 
ns  Us  indicating  an  approval  of,  or  at  all  events  a lax  and  indifferent 
opinion  about  , suicide.  I allude  to  sundry  passages  *)  in  the  ,Dii' 
logue“  which  he  has  appended  to  his  ^Enquiry  concerning  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals  which  same  Dialogue  turns  upon  a parallel  betwea 
the  ancient  Athenians  and  the  modem  French,  and  which  passage* 
have  certainly  left  the  impression  on  my  own  mind  that  Hume  meant 
to  embody  therein  anything  but  a horror  of  suicide  even  from  the 
standing-point  of  Christianity.  However,  1 will  extract  two  or  the* 
Of  the  said  passages,  and  then  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  their 
drift  for  himself.  „l  have  lately  received  a letter  from  a correspon- 
dent in  Fourli , by  which  I learn  that  since  my  departure  Akhdc, 
falling  Into  a bad  state  of  health,  has  fairly  hanged  himself;  udbu 
died  universally  regretted  and  applauded  in  that  country.  So  virtaos 
and  noble  a life,  Bays  each  Fouriian,  could  not  be  better  crown/ 
than  by  so  noble  an  end;  and  Alcheic  has  proved  by  this,  as 
by  all  other  actions,  what  was  his  constant  principle  during 
and  what  be  boasted  of  near  his  last  moments , that  a wise  men  * 
scarce  inferior  to  the  great  god,  VitslL  This  is  the  name  of  * 
supreme  deity  among  the  Fourlians*  — „But  though  so  rtudy  ts 
draw  their  sword  against  their  friends  and  countrymen,  no  disgn* 
no  infamy,  no  pain,  no  poverty  will  ever  engage  these  people 
turn  the  point  of  it  against  their  own  breast.  A man  of  rank 
row  in  the  gallics , would  beg  his  bread,  would  languish  in  F^ 
would  suffer  any  tortures;  and  still  preserve  his  wretched  life. 
than  escape  his  enemies  by  a generous  contempt  of  death,  be 
Infamously  receive  the  same  death  from  his  enemies,  eggnrste^ 
their  triumphant  insults,  and  by  the  most  exquisite  suffering**  ^ 
*Have  the  gods  forbid  self-murder?  An  Athenian  allows 
ought  to  be  forborn.  Has  the  Deity  permitted  it?  A Fried**** 
allows,  that  death  is  preferable  to  pain  and  infamy.  “ 

*)  Essay*  and  treatise*,  1760,  voL  IV,  p.  *27,  334»  MO,  ad  et  P*31' 
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XL  Holbach  (t  1798). 

Perhaps,  I ought  in  this  instance  rather  to  havd  contented  my- 
self with  giving  merely  the  tide  of  the  work  upon  which  we  are 
now  about  to  enter,  since,  as  in  the  famous  Junius-letters’  ease,  the 
veritable  authorship  is  a somewhat  disputed  matter.  Diderot,  Hel- 
vetius,  d’Alembert,  the  Marquis  de  Chatelux,  Mustrel,  Lagrange,  and 
Baron  von  Holbach,  have  been  respectively  believed  and  proclaimed 
each  the  real  author,  or  two  or  three  of  theta  co-operatively  the 
real  authors.  However,  after  having  consulted  various  books  on  this 
question,  the  supposition  that  the  person  I have  above  named  was 
the  only  or  at  least  die  principal  author,  seems  to  have  by  far  the 
greatest  probability  in  its  favor,  a probability  amounting  to  all  but 
certainty,  if  we  only  admit  that  other  kindred  spirits  of  that  period 
with  whom  Holbach  — he  had  been  bom  in  the  Bavarian  Palati- 
nate, but  spent  his  whole  life  in  Paris,  and  always  wrote  in  French 
— stood  in  more  or  less  intimate  personal  connexion,  e.  g.  the 
mathematician  Lagrange  who  was  domestic  tutor  to  Hoibach’s  sons, 
contributed  their  quota  to  this  notorious  literary  performance.  Pub- 
Ushed  it  was  under  the  name  of  Mirabaud, ])  „ Secretaire  Perptftuel, 
et  l’un  des  Quarante  de  P Acaddmie  Fran$oise“,  who,  howeveT,  would 
not  seem  to  have  had  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  it  (As  far 
as  I can  learn,  he  died  anno  1760  already  at  the  advanced  age  of 
85;  some  have  even  declared  him  to  be  a merely  fictitious  person- 
age, whilst  others  have  confounded  him  with  the  well-known  Mi- 
rabaou,  the  father  of  the  still  better-known  hero  of  the  French  Re- 
volution.) 

' » 

No  student  of  history  can  be  supposed  entirely  unacquainted 

with  the  mental  and  moral,  or  political  and  social,  aspeots  and  cha- 
racteristics of  that  period,  into  which  the  appearance  of  this  book 
transplants  us,  in  the  Metropolis  of  France.  Mme.  de  Pompadour, 
even  she,  had  had  good  reason  and  right  to  turn  prophetess  with 
her  often  quoted  „aprhs  nous  le  Ddluge“;  and  not  without  savfcge 
earnestness  and  grim  veracity  were  the  voices  of  even  those  who  by 
and  by  shouted  *vive  PEnfer  !a  For,  iol  a great  flood  of  tears  and 


0 Systdme  de  k Nature,  on  dot  Lou  dn  Monde  Physique  et  da  Monde 
Moral,  par  M.  Mirabaud,  Londres  1770  (2  voll.  8).  This  is  the  earliest  edi- 
tion. The  portion  which  will  immediately  concern  ns  is  Partie  1,  ch.  XIV. 
pp.  308-311.  Cf.  also  Part*  II  ck,  X1Y. 
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b)ood  ere  long  broke  forth  over  both  victors  and  victims,  and  soon 
for  a long,  long  while  Tartarus  - blackness  lowered  over  altars,  sad 
from  hearths  Cocytus-plaints  were  heard.  Thus  a people  sighs  and 
shrieks,  when,  after  a century  of  compulsory  silence,  it  finds  a voice 
in  an  opportune  hour.  0 ye  Rulers  of  Men,  forget  it  notl 

Holbach’s  absolutely  and  sweepingly  vindicatory  opinions  con- 
cerning suicide  fill  a few  pages  of  the  original,  and  are  enunciated 
with  a sort  of  eloquence  which  is  dazzling,  despite  repetitions  and 
declamations,  and  at  once  announce  themselves  as,  howsoever  bold, 
frivolous,  impious  they  may  appear,  at  least  the  result  of  sincere 
and  enthusiastic  conviction.  Without  adhering  to  the  author’s  ovi 
sequence  of  argumentation,  I will  then  faithfully  record  in  a charter 
of  six  points  the  substance  of  his  teachings  on  our  topic ; and  I feel 
myself  all  the  more  bound  to  do  so,  because  in  England  copies  of 
the  work  under  consideration  are  very  rarely  to  he  found  in  public 
libraries,  and  have  to  be  sought,  keeping  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason 
and  kindred  productions  company,  in  the  book -stalls  of  Socbhm 
and  Chartism. 

1.  Man  is  only  a „foible  jouet  dans  la  main  de  la  n6cessit6*; 
the  order  of  nature  renders  him  happy,  or  the  contrary;  if  the  latter, 
she  thereby  announces  to  him  that  she  does  not  will  his  existex* 
and  he,  therefore,  only  executes  her  decree,  when  he  terminates  fe 
being:  she  herself  reaches  to  him  the  iron  which  she  has  prepared 
in  her  own  womb.  — 2.  Man  is,  whensoever  Nature  ceases  to  render 
him  happy,  not  under  any  obligation  to  her:  she  caused  him  to 
originate,  without  asking  him ; nor  is  Nature,  in  her  turn,  under  any 
obligation  to  man:  she  removes  him  without  asking  him.  Human 
beings  can  love  their  existence  only  on  the  condition, of  happiness; 
if  nature  refuse  to  them  this  boon,  they  may  quit  being;  they  art, 
indeed,  properly  speaking  then  already  no  more:  „une  nature  qv 
s’obstine  k rendre  notre  existence  malheureuse,  nous  ordonne  d'ea 
sortir.*  — 3.  Man  is  not  under  any  obligation  to  Society,  when  ever  be 
ceases  to  feel  himself  well,  comfortable  in  it:  „une  socidtd  quiaepeot 
on  ne  vent  nous  procurer  aucun  bien,  perd  tous  ses  droits  sur  bmb.* 
The  wise,  if  the  relations  of  life  and  the  characters  of  their  fellow- 
beings  oppress  them,  withdraw  themselves  from  the  disrelished  throng 
into  the  solitude  of  the  grave : „la  mort  est  le  remede  unique  da  d&esr 
poir.*  Nor  have  people  any  right  to  complain  about  the  loss  of  a human 
being  wbo  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  happy  Among  them.  Indeed, 
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yj would  not  society  rattier  be  a gamer,  if  it  could  persuade  e.  g.  the 
wicked  to  free  it  from  the  sight  of  such  disagreeable  objects  as  those 
are  of  whom  the  laws  must  rid  it,  instead  of  they  themselves  rid- 
ding it  of  themselves  ?*  — 4.  The  Superstitious  (i.  e.  according  to 
our  author’s  meaning,  the  Christians)  have  a cruel  God  who  rejoices 
at  seeing  them  reduced  to  despair:  they  have  received  a command- 
ment to  suffer  on;  for  them  there  is  no  end  to  suffering,  etc.  Yet, 
Eternity  cannot  do  any  hurt  to  those  who  have  departed  out  of  this 
life  by  a self-inflicted  death,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  carry  thither 
their  organs,  or  their  feelings,  or  their  memory,  or  their  ideas. 
— 5.  Inasmuch  as  life  is  die  greatest  good,  nobody  „ voluntarily* 
deprives  himself  of  it,  unless  thereto  „ impelled * by  an  invincible 
power,  i.  e.  la  necessity : „si  l’homme  n’est  libre  dans  aucune  instant 
de  sa  vie,  il  Test  encore  bien  mains  dans  Facte  qui  la  termine.* 
That  unconquerable  power,  however,  to  which  the  suicide  has  suc- 
cumbed, can  be  rightly  comprehended  and  fully  appreciated  only  by 
such  as  are  endowed  with  his  organisation,  temperament,  passions, 
ideas;  consequently,  nobody  else  possesses  the  requisite  ability  to 
judge  of  the  deed  done.  — 6.  Nothing  is  more  useful  than  to  inspire 
into  man  a contempt  of  death,  because  the  fear  of  death  makes 
cowards,  and  to  banish  from  his  mind  all  false  notions  about  the 
consequences  of  death,  because  the  fear  of  the  consequences  of  death 
makes  fanatics,  or  pious  melancholists,  useless  to  themselves  and  to 
others.  If  it  were  but  universally  acknowledged  and  felt  that  sui- 
cide is  lawful,  then  truth  would  be  more  stoutly  proclaimed,  liberty 
more  valiantly  earned,  battles  more  bravely  fought,  victories  more 
quickly  achieved. — 

Only  one  brief  word  in  explanation , not  only  of  some  of  the 
items  just  specified,  but  of  the  very  title  of  the  book  itsefc  Most 
of  us  are  wont  to  conceive  of  an  all-governing  mind  with  intelligent 
design 'as  what  we  term  — though  Jhe  expression  be  not  dear,  and, 
perchance,  the  thought  therewith  connected  also  not  always  exactly 
very  dear  — the  Personal  Deity;  but  not  thus  the  author  of  the 
book  now  occupying  us.  In  the  stead  of  what  we  call  God  he 
throughout  places  „Nature*,  and  in  the  stead  of  what  we  call  Di- 
vine Providence  he  thoughout  places  the  Energy  of  Nature  or  „Ne- 
cessity.*  What  he,  therefore,  means  by  „le  systSme  de  la  Nature* 
is,  as  we  might  say,  physical  metaphysics,  a species  pf  thinking 
which  seemed  ^atheistical*  to  the  late  evangelically  orthodox  Dr.  Chal- 
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■sera, *}  and  At  which  the  Unitarian  Deism  of  Priestley  and  arm*  foe 
philosophical  infidetity  of  Frederic  the  Great  took  offence.  Be  thfc 
hint  sufficient  about  its  negative  or  destructive  theological  elements 
yet,  among  the  chaff  time  is  also  some  wheat  of  ethical  sort 
though  tiie  chapter  on  our  topic  most  certainly  docs  not  helm 
thereto;  and  I doubt  net  but  that  — for  the  book  was  reprinted  * 
Paris  by  the  Republican  press  — not  a few  of  tile  many  saieHs 
wbioh  were  committed  in  France  amid  Marseillaise -hynme  am 
Strumpet-worships  might  be  placed  to  the  account  of  this  very  chapter, 
wherefore,  I will  go  for  a moment  out  of  my  way  to  call  attenta 
to  a counter  - voice  which  endeavored  to  make  itself  heard  at  Pam 
during  the  Revolution  from  one  of  the  most  prominent  sects  af 
Freethinkers.  I allude  to  the  „ Thdophifan  tropes u or  ^adOrsdeors  dc 
Dieu  et  amis  des  homines. 4 This  sect2)  originated  anno  1796  aider 
tiie  auspices  of  Rdveilftre-Lepaux,  and  rimed  at  estabitefcfog  and 
Vindicating  morality  without  much  or  any  specific  aid  from  either 
revealed  religion  or  ecclesiastical  dogmas.  Its  meetings  had  com- 
menced in  a private  house , but  subsequently  several  churehes  wm 
opened  to  ft;  Bonaparte,  however,  anno  1801  put  an  end  to  it,  be- 
cause it  was  in  part  too  free  and  in  part  too  „ ideological*  for  Ur 
1 use  these  words  deliberately  — political  Catholicism.  — 1 H 
then,  in  one  of  their  published  discourses  on  tiie  immortality  of  fe 
•eul3)  I find,  beside  much  arguing  to  and  fro  in  favor  of  the  bdd 
therein  as  compared  with  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  oppo- 
site frith,  the  two  foftowing  implicit^  emphatically  anti-eufeidal  pas- 
sages. „AM  si  Ton  pouvait  lire  dans  le  coeur  de  ces  malheurem 
qui  se  donnent  la  mort,  on  verroit  qu’avant  que  le  d&espoir  y en- 
tdft,  le  dogma  pitfoleu*  de  Fimmovtaiftd  en  dtaft  banni ; quaFaffrcui 
suicide  n’av&ii  amid  leur  main  barbate  3 qu’aprbs  que  I’foetddnW 
sratt  ftdtri  et  dfgvadd  leur  ana  Frdforant  alors  lee  ho  mars  It 
plant  h la  setidtd  (fane  vie  malheureuse  et  insupportable  pour  odd 
qui  ne  vok  lien  ao-delb,  e»  ddpesant  Faceabknt  fardeas,  af 
psouaeut,  par  eat  attentat  coufse  eux-m^mes , combfien  le  dbgme  h 
Fhnmovtalftd  de  Fame  est  prdefeu*  et  ndeessai re  au  bonhea  de  Va 


*)  Bridgewater  Treatises,  vof.  T,  p.  33,  note.  The  writing*  of  Priestley 
aid  Frederic  the  Great  against  the  Mid  book  I know  only  at  second  band. 
*1  These  few  historical  notices  I owe  to  Wachsmuth’s  mutations 
UwnftffcW  fm  9hoohttienS|tifttttr,  4 Toll.,  passim.  *)  Vide  their  Code  relkrieia 
el  moral,  par  J*.  B.  Cheat*,  Paris,  an  VI,  L e,  1768,  T.  H,  pp.  57,  S8l 
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— tor  — 

80d&&*  And,  speaking  of  a person  unjustly  condemned.  „Que 

▼a-t-il  faire  1 va-t-il  terminer  lni-m6me  sa  vie  et  ses  miskres  9 poors 
iguoi  tarde-t-il  ? d’ob  peut  hii  venir  cette  inoroyable  patienoe?  Ah  I 
e’eat  qu*h  travers  les  dpaisses  tdnkhree  dent  il  eat  environnd,  nn 
rayon  d’une  himihre  bienfesante  Ini  dtfcouvre  but  les  mnvs  de  son 
eachot  ces  mots  imposans:  Garde- to i d’attenter  k tes  jours.  Dfeu 
to  volt  et  t’entend.  B te  dddommagera  dans  l’autre  vie  des  mans 
que  tu  souffires  dans  eeHe-ci.  RecueiUe  toutes  les  forces  de  ton  line, 
6 men  fife!  Attends  qne  le  grand  8tre  qui  fa  formd,  t’appelle  A 
lui.  Sache  te  r&igner  et  souffrir." 

XU.  Gibbon  (f  1794). 

Bad  ike  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  been  a merely  ordinary 
historian  in  the  popular  sense  of  die  latter  term,  we  might  reason- 
ably have  hesitated  to  assign  to  him  here  a place  among  pro -sui- 
cidal moral  philosophers , because  he  has  in  the  one  or  the  other? 
passage  of  his  both  „ luminous"  and  „ voluminous"  work  incidentally 
touched  upon  our  topic,  since  we,  fbr  reasons  elsewhere  stated, 
omitted  also  the  generality  of  Greek  and  Roman  historiographers, 
when  we  were  discussing  the  philosophy  of  classical  antiquity.  But, 
Gibbon  might  be  said  to  resemble  in  this  one  raped  Tacitus,  that 
be  penned  history  with  a strong  admixture  of  his  own  subjectivity^. 
Writing  con  amore  in  the  most  special  sense,  and  at  his  leisure, 
and  even  for  his  own  somewhat  peculiar  kind  of  edification,  he  de- 
signedly and  determinedly  caused  his  representation  of  events,  opinions, 
actions,  characters  to  mirror  bis  own  principles,  views,  tastes,  pre- 
judices. A philosopher  of  the  school  of  Borne,  be,  in  tins  respect 
unlike  Hume  hhosetf,  selected  historiography  as  the  (almost)  exclusive 
med tom  for  the  utterance  of  his  doubts  and  heresies. 

I have  often  already  quoted  the  Decline  and  Fall  in  this  Trta» 
tise,  and  have  learnt  even  for  my  immediate  subject  a good 
deal  from  a scrupulous  perusal  of  the  text  and  more  especially  the 
notes;  l may,  therefore,  be  pardoned,  if  I venture  to  record,  before 
I pass  on  to  my  especial  topic,  in  a vary  few  words  my  arm 
humble  impression  about  the  twofold  charge  which  we  Englishmen  at 
least  generally  bring  against  this  performance  of  hie,  via.  that  $f 
looseness,1)  and  that  of  infidelity.?) 

*)  Vide  e.  g.  a critique  of  his  Miicellaneout  Work#  io  the  Quarterly 
Review  fbr  Jan,  1815,  pp.  o79,  387—389.  *)  Vide  e.  g.  die  late  Hew*  George 
QittUaii!s  tirade  in  bis  QalWy  of  ihstar*  Bmtotit*,  peg.  Ml  in  the  art  m 
Thomas  de  Quincey. 
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No  rebukes,  methinks,  can  be  too  stem  and  no  lashes  too  mer- 
ciless in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  two  points,  the  ethical  one.  Hb 
relish  for  sensual  colorings  and  obscene  allusions  is  undignified, 
unmanly,  absolutely  painful,  not  to  employ  a still  stronger  adjective 
It  is  no  excuse  that  he  has  banished  most  of  them  into  the  Lata 
and  Greek  quotations  given  in  the  notes,  an  apology  which  he  hin- 
self,  if  I recollect  rightly,  on  one  occasion  makes;  for,  even  if  j 
were  fitting  to  cause  that  to  be  reprinted  at  all  in  a book  intended 
for  the  widest  public  which  is  not  fit  to  be  said  in  English,  be 
ought  to  have  home  in  mind  that  youths  at  school  and  college  wte 
are  well  able  and  very  likely  to  construe  his  objectionable  ques- 
tions from  the  classical  authors , Byzantine  chroniclers  etc.  are  jot 
the  persons  most  easily  affected  bad  injured  by  them.  It  is,  of  comse, 
likewise  no  excuse  that  Gibbon  himself  was  a man  of  unimpeachef 
private  morals.  So  was  Wieland  too.  But  an  author's  good  life  if 
as  little  an  apology  for  his  bad  writing  as  would  his  writing  piously 
be  a palliation  of  his  living  viciously. 

Touching  the  second  charge,  however,  the  dogmatical  one,  ra- 
dical heterodoxy  not  only,  but  manifest  hostility  to  Christianity,  as 
evinced  more  especially  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters,  and. 
perhaps,  also  in  chapters  twenty  two  and  twenty  three,  I queeti* 
much,  whether  reason  and  equity  would  warrant  its  being  nade 
so  heavy  and  sweeping  as  it  has  been  made.  Granting  that  Gibbon 
studiously  evades  all  discussion  concerning  the  divine  origin  of  the 
religion  of  Christ,  that  he  ambiguously  avoids  examining  into  the 
unquestionably  spiritual  nature  of  some  of  the  peculiar  tenets  cf 
Christianity,  that  his  cold  temperament  totally  incapacitated  him  for 
aught  like  fervid  sympathy  with  some  of  the  undeniably  beaatife 
and  glorious  phenomena  of  early  Christian  self-denial,  world -abne- 
gation, heroic  faithfulness  unto  death,  I also  grant  that  such  element* 
in  his  history  are  not  of  good.  Admitting,  too,  that  he  evident* 
also  a supreme  contempt  for  the  bickerings  and  squabblings,  the 
animosities  and  persecutions  of  both  catholic  and  sectarian  c to*** 
controversialists  from  the  second  century  of  our  era  upwards,  and 
lets  no  opportunity  slip  by  for  displaying  circumstantially  that  at  a 
comparatively  early  period  already  fanaticism^  superstition  and  aar 
cerdotal  cunning  and  scheming  were  busily  at  work  in  the  name 
and  under  the  mask  of  orthodox  faith  and  pious  zeal,  I am  any- 
thing but  prepared  to  admit  that  likewise  these  elements  in  his  history 
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are  exactly  of  evfl.  At  least,  when  I reflect  upon  what  is  going  on 
in  our  own  time  in  various  Christian  lands  and  religions  coteries 
and  observe  that  even  Guizot,  so  zealous  and  sensitive  in  the  fuse 
of  historical  veracity,  ere  he  unwisely  exchanged  his  professorial 
chair,  which  he  adorned,  for  the  ministerial  bench  which  gave  way 
under  his  royal  master’s  selfish  and  crooked  policy,  and  Miim^n  80 
minutious  and  well-read  in  matters  of  orthodox  ecclesiastical  <wan 
have  been  unable  to  point  out  in  their  respective  numerous  notes 
and  strictures  any  serious  inaccuracies  or  wilful  miaBta»».T)onif,  0f 
Gibbon’s  which  really  signify  much  in  this  point  of  view,  I most 
strongly  incline  to  maintain  that  our  third  great  British  historian  was 
fairer  and  juster  than  most  bigoted  and  pious  modem  church-historians 
allow  him  to  have  been.  Gibbon  reproduces  the  facts  which  both 
pagan  and  Christian  writers  had  placed  before  him,  narrates  them 
faithfully  in  ninety  nine  cases  out  of  a hundred,  and,  no  doubt, 
meant  to  represent  them  impartially,  and  facts  are  ^stubborn  things." 
Mere  pop -guns  fired  off  by  refiners  or  pedants  avail  but  little  in 
such  matters,  I ween,  against  the  heavy  artillery  which  his  solid 
learning  and  strong  brain  placed  at  his  command.  Similarly,  to 
allude  to  a kindred  literary  phenomenon  in  our  own  days,  Prussian 
curates  and  courtiers  may  rail  and  rave  at  Strauss’s  „bet  9toman= 
ttfer  auf  hem  Styron  her  ddfartnj"  but,  can  all  their  assertions  and 
objections  do  away  with  the  saddening  and  sickening  verity  of  the 

parallel  therein  drawn  by  a most  vigorous  and  skilful  hand?  

But,  advancing  at  length  to  our  proper  theme,  whose  attention 
would  not  be  at  once  rivetted  by  the  following  few  scattered  reflec- 
tions in  the  already  more  than  once  quoted  chapter  (the  forty-fourth) 
on  the  Code  of  Justinian?  „From  the  portico,  the  Roman  civilians 
(L  e.  jurisconsults  in  the  Justinian  code)  learned  to  live,  to  reason, 
to  die.“  ....  „ Yet  the  (viz.  Roman)  civilians  have  always  respected 

the  natural  right  of  a citizen  to  dispose  of  his  life."  ....  The  powers 
of  this  world  have  indeed  lost  their  dominion  over  him  who  is  re- 
solved on  death ; and  his  arm  can  only  be  restrained  by  the  religious 
apprehension  of  a fliture  state."  ....  But  the  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
or  the  church,  have  at  length  imposed  a pious  servitude  on  the 
minds  of  Christians,  and  condemn  them  to  expect  without  a murmur, 
the  last  stroke  of  disease  or  the  executioner."  ...  „The  criminal  pen- 
alties (viz.  in  opposition  to  the  civil  limitations)  are  the  production 
of  a later  and  darker  age."  Moore  (vol.  II,  p.  70  of  the  work 
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quoted  in  the  Ifrefece)  has  tiyed  WOP  the  egression,  „ pious.  navi- 
tide,"  and  tersely  says  that  it  „leta  ns  as  mpeh  into  *nHias 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  suicide,  if  l»e  had  wrifteft  a whole 
volume  in  its  favor."  No  douht,  it  does.  But,  besides  the  said  ex- 
pression, many,  very  many  passages  here  and  then  in  the  Dedm 
and  Pall  wonld  even  without  it  suffice  tp  demonstrnte>  to  me  at  a 
events,  that  Gibhon  was  a veritable  t SUAf  on  the  qaeatipa  a 
self- slaughter.  To  some  of  these  I have  already  incidentally  calks 
the  reader’s  attention;  two  or  three  others,  in  which  more  wnpftfiiBf 
the  sarcastic,  sneering  tone  deserves  to  be  noticed,  I will  now  cite.' 
In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a certain  Pfaotius  stabbed  himself  nibs 
than  become  a convert  to  Christianity;  and  Gibbon  praises  the  desi 
— When  recounting  the  slow;  and  torturing  death  of  the  By  utiSiw 
emperor  Andfonicus,  he  sarcastically  exclaims.:  „n»r  c*n  we  Maw 
his  puain<xnimous  resignation,  since  a Greek  Christian  wa»  no  leaf* 
matter  qf  hit  life"  — When  speaking  of  the  brutal  asnouafty  «f 
hfaxentius,  he  says  „nnd  there  remains  one  (the  exact  aigafisstien 
of  which  monosyllable  is.  not.  quite  clear  to  mu  here , by  the  by) 
memorable  example,  of  a noble  matron,  who.  preserved  ha  chastip 

by  a volpntajry  dehth the,  virtuous  matron,  who  stsJbhed  heafei 

to  escape  the  violence  of  Maxentius,  was  a.  Christian,  wife  Is  fe 
praefect  of  the  city,  and  her  same  was  Sophrenia.  It  still  mnfe* 
a question,  among  the  casuists,  whether,  on  such  occasions , tmd* 
is  justifiable?"  — ^Perhaps,  Augustinus  was  too  rigid;  in.  tho  war 
sure  of  <hw  act  of  female  heroism."  &et  us  not.  forgttt  that  osr 
historian  was  anything  but  a hyper-deUcate  man.) 
xm.  Mm*  de  Stagl  (+  1817). 

I should  have  almost  shrunk  from  introducing  a tenants  write* 
into  thq  strange  society  of  the  thinkers  and  authors  to.  wham  rife  i 
is  specially  devoted,  had  not  tins,  same  French  Protestant  lady  *7 
the  moscnhwe  tone  of  her  mind,  the  speculative  cast  of  hen.  pursrifc, 
and  the  classical  sank  of  her  works  become  inseparable,  na  it  wri 
from  the  meat  distinguished  and  influential  members  of.  the  modus 
literary  republic  in  regard  to  social  end  etiacal  topics.  Mor«oW4  m 
particular  theme  enacts,  an  extremely  prominent  part  m aavemi  of 
her  numerous  productions,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 


0 Vide  vol.  IV,  pp.  3X4,  469 ; cbept.  XIV,  note  4ft;  ch.  XXXI,  notes  ttft, 
103;  end  el  «Uo  chapter*  IX,  X,  XI,  XIU,  XVUI,  XUU,  put  to). 
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Anno  1796,  being  then  twenty  eight  years  of  age,  she  published 
nr  first  larger  notable  work , *)  which,  according  to  her  own  Pre- 
ce,  was  to  be  only  the  first  part  of  a phfioeophico-historical  treatise 
bicl*  has,  however,  never  been  completed,  so  that  we  must  regard 
le  work,  afi  iteue  as  a mere  fragment/  That  it  is  well  worthy  of 
sndy  7 One  certainly  cannot  deny , since  it  oontains  numerous  very 
igenious  and  delicate  observations,  side  by  side,  however , with  an 
qua!  number  of  bold  mid  extravagant  ones , as  we  might  have  el- 
ected from  die  M*®  de  Stael  in  embryo.  In  various  chapters  of 
da  book,  now,  we  find  somewhat  lengthy  utterances,  whether  we 
boose  to  call  them  arguments  or  only  testimonies,  in  favor  of  self- 
laughter,  which  I will  extract  in  their  unbroken  totality,  since  they 
.re  net  only  in  and  by  themselves  curious,  hut  have  become  the 
sore  remarkable  through  the  circumstance  that  the  authoress  herself, 
ts  we  shall  by  and  by  see,  in  her  riper  age  repeated  having  ever 
>eraed  them. 

In  that  chapter  on  love  which  contains  the  often-repeated  saying 
hat  ,/wtth  women  the  entire  history  of  their  fives  is  only  lovef  only 
episode  it  is  in;  the  history  of  men" , she  says,  when  speaking!  of 
lost  love  on  the  part  of  a woman,  what  follows.  tfy  a que  les 
homines  capables  de  la  resolution  de  se  tuer  quit  pulssent,  avec  quel- 
quo  ombre  de  sagesse , tenter  eette  grande  route  de  bonheur  (i.  e. 
of  love)  : mats  qui  vent  vivre  et  s’expose  h rdtrograder;  mats  qui 
veut  vivre  et  renonee,  d’uno  man&fe  qudconque,  h l’empire  de  soi- 
m§me,  se  voue  conune  un  insensd  au  plus  cruel  des  malheure." 
Here  she  herself  appends  the  following  would-be  apologetie  or  jus-* 
tifloatovy  note.  „Je  crakis  qu^on  ne«m’aecu*e  d'avoir  pfirld  trop 
seuvent  dans  le  cours  de  cet  ouvrage,  du  suicide  comme  d’un  acts 
digue'  do  looanges;  je  ne  1’at  point  examine  sous  k rapport  toqjours 
respeetibk  (1)  des*  pvinoipes  refigieux;  mais  pefitiquemebt,  je  crois* 
qua-  les-  r^publiquee  no  pan  vent  se  passer  du  sentiment  quf  portoit 
lea  finciens  b so  denser  la  mort;  et  dans  les  skuafions  pfertiouhtoesp 
les  fimes  paesionndes  qui  ^abandonee®*  h leur  nature,  oat  beeoin 
tfenvisager  oette  reseouroe  poor  ne  pas  se  cMpnrver  dans  le  mhlktmry 
et  plus  encore,  pen b*6tre,  am  mUeu  des  efforts  qn’ettes  tenteat  pm* 


*)  De  1’inflittote  dee  passion#  sur  le  bonbeurdcs  individu#  et  des  nation*. 
The  following  rather  lengthy  extract#  occur  successively  in  sect.  I,  cb.  IV, 
pp.  12C,  131,  132;  ch.  Vltt.  Du  crime,  pp.  192-195;  sect.  Hf,  cb.  III.  De 
ia  pUiofopfcie,  pp.  246— 245. 
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— 212  — 

Piviter.*  — „ Quelle  ressource  dans  le  monde  peut-il  exiatar  coam 
line  telle  douleur?  (i.  e.  the  loss  of  the  fidelity  of  the  beloved),  b 
courage  de  se  tuer;  mais  dans  cette  situation  le  secoura  mftne  a 
cet  acte  terrible  est  privd  de  la  sorte  de  douceur  qu’on  pent  j * 
tacher;  l’espoir  d’int&esser  aprhs  soi,  cette  immortality  si  n^cew 
aux  tones  sensibles,  est  ravie  pour  jamais  k celle  qui  n’eapbre  pa 
de  regrets.  C’est  lk  mourir  en  eflet  que  n’affliger,  ni  pnnir , ni  m 
tacher  dans  son  souvenir,  l’objet  qui  yous  a trahi;  et  le  laisee: 
celle  qu’il  prdffere,  est  une  image  de  douleur  qui  se  place  au-fc 
du  tombeau,  comme  si  cette  id£e  devoit  vous  y suivre."  And,  wfa 
speaking  of  the  state  into  which  the  commission  and  passion  of  am 
hurls  the  human  soul.  „On  se  demande  pourquoi,  dans  nn  da t s 
p&ible,  les  suicides  ne  sont  pas  plus  firdquens,  car  la  mort  e*  k 
eeul  remhde  k l’irrdparable  ? Mais  de  ce  que  les  criminels  nc  « 
tuent  presque  jamais,  on  ne  doit  point  en  condure  qu’ils  sont 
malheureux  que  les  hommes  qui  se  resolvent  au  suicide.  San*  par- 
ler  mime  du  vague  effiroi  que  doit  inspirer  aux  coupablea  ee  qui 
peut  suivre  cette  vie,  il  y a quelque  chose  de  sensible  on  de  phie- 
sophique  dans  1’ action  de  se  tuer,  qui  ’est  tout  - k - fait  Grange  * 
T#tre  ddpravd.  Si  Yon  quitte  la  vie  pour  dchapper  aux  peinet  k 
coeur,  on  desire  laisser  quelques  regrets  aprfes  soi;  si  l’on  est  con- 
duit au  suicide  par  un  profond  ddgofit  de  1’ Existence,  qui  sat  1 
juger  la  destinde  humaine,  il  faut  que  des  reflexions  profondes,  k 
longs  retours  sur  soi,  aient  prdc&ld  cette  resolution;  et  la  bate 
qu’eprouve  l'homme  criminel  contre  ses  ennemis,  le  besoin  qui  * 
de  leur  nuire , lui  feroient  craindre  de  les  laisser  en  repoa  par  » 
mort:  la  fureur  dont  il  est  agite,  loin  de  le  degofiter  de  la  vie, 
qu’il  s’achame  davantage  k tout  ce  qui  lui  a cofite  si  dm.  Ci 
certain  degrd  de  peine  decourage  et  fatigue ; 1’ irritation  du  crime  at- 
tache k 1’ existence  par  un  melange  de  crainte  et  de  fureur;  efic  de- 
cent une  sorte  de  proie  qu’on  conserve  pour  la  ddchirer.*  — ,1* 
courage  qui  fait  braver  la  mort  n’a  point  de  rapport  avec  la 
sition  qui  decide  k se  la  donner : lee  grands  criminels  peuveot  tot 
intrepides  dans  le  danger;  c’est  une  suite  de  l’enivrement,  c’est  ant 
dmotion,  c’est  un  moyen,  c’est  un  espoir,  c’est  une  action;  macs  ces 
mimes  hommes,  quoique  les  plus  malheureux  des  itres,  ne  se  tusst 
presque  jamais,  soit  que  la  Providence  n’ait  pas  voulu  leur  laissa 
cette  sublime  (!)  ressource,  soit  qu’il  y ait  dans  le  crime  une  ardentc 
personnalitd  qui,  sans  donner  aucune  jouissance,  exclut  les  seatimcsi 
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£lev&  avec  lesquels  on  renonce  h la  vie.  H^laal  il  eeroit  si  dif- 
ficile de  ne  pas  s’intdresser  k l’homme  pins  grand  qne  la  nature, 
■alors  qu’il  rejette  ce  qu’il  tient  d’elle , alors  qu’il  se  sort  de  la  vie 
ipour  ddtruire  la  vie,  alors  qu’il  sait  dompter  par  la  pnissance  de 
l’&me  le  plus  fort  mouvement  de  l’homme,  l’instinct  de  sa  conserva- 
tion. II  seroit  si  difficile  de  ne  pas  croire  k quelques  mouvemens 
ide  gdn&ositd  dans  l’homme  qui,  par  repentir,  se  donneroit  la  mort, 

• qu’il  est  bon  que  les  v^ri tables  scdl^rats  soient  incapables  d’une 
telle  action;  ce  seroit  une  souffrance  pour  une  fime  honnSte,  que 
de  ne  pas  pouvoir  mdpriser  complement  l’§tre  qui  lui  inspire  de 
l’horreur.44  And,  finally,  elsewhere  in  the  same  work  thus.4*  Je  l’ai 
dit,  celui  qui  veut  mettre  le  suicide  au  nombre  de  ses  resolutions, 
pent  entrer  dans  la  carriers  des  passions;  il  peut  y abandonner  sa 
vie,  s’il  se  sent  capable  de  la  terminer,  alors  que  la  foudre  aura 
renversd  l’objet  de  tous  ses  efforts  et  de  tous  ses  voeux;  mats  comme 
je  ne  sais  quel  instinct,  qui  appartient  plus,  je  crois,  k la  nature 
physique  qu’au  sentiment  moral  (I),  force  souvent  k conserver  des 
jours  dont  tous  les  instans  sont  une  nouvelle  douleur,  peut-on  courir 
les  hasards,  presque  certains,  d’un  malheur  qui  fera  ddtester  F exi- 
stence , et  d’une  disposition  de  l’&me  qui  inspirera  la  crainte  de 
l’andantir?  Non  que  dans  cette  situation  la  vie  ait  encore  quelques 
charmes,  mais  parce  qu’il  faut  rassembler  dans  un  m$me  moment 
tous  les  motifs  de  sa  douleur  pour  lutter  contre  l’indivisible  pensde 
de  la  mort;  parce  que  le  malheur  se  rdpand  sur  l’dtendue  des  jours? 
tandis  que  la  terreur  qu’inspire  le  suicide  se  concentre  en  entier  dans 
un  instant,  et  que  pour  se  tuer,  il  faudroit  embrasser  le  tableau  de 
ses  infortunes  comme  le  spectacle  de  sa  fin,  k l’aide  de  l’intensitd 
d’un  seul  sentiment  et  d’une  seule  hide.44  ....  „Rien  cependant  n’in- 
spire  autant  d’horreur  que  la  possibility  d’exister,  uniquement  parce 
qu’on  ne  sait  pas  mouiir;  et  comme  c’est  le  sort  qui  peut  attendre 
toutes  les  grandes  passions,  un  tel  objet  d’effroi  suffit  pour  faire 
aimer  cette  puissance  de  philosophie,  qui  soutient  toujours  l’homme 
au  niveau  de  la  vie,  sans  l’y  trop  attacher,  mais  sans  la  lui  faire  hair.44 

M*'  de  Stall’s  own  counter-work,  the  „ reflexions  sur  le  suicide*, 
to  which  I have  on  more  than  one  occasion  already  referred,  pub- 
lished anno  1813,  affords  the  best  commentary  on  the  above  quoted 
passages.  In  a note,  namely,  to  the  introductory  notice  thereto  pre- 
fixed, she  as  sensibly  as  modestly  writes  to  the  following  effect  „In 
my  work  on  the  influence  of  the  Passions,  I commended  suicide : an 
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inconsiderate  sentiment  which  I hare  ever  since  deeply  regretted.  : 
wrote  it,  whilst  in  all  the  pride  and  all  the  vivacity  of  firat  yete 
but,  to  what  purpose  should  we  live,  If  we  did  not  hope  that  m 
would  produce  amelioration  lu 

Her  French  biographer  in  the  Biographic  universelle  (a.  ▼.  Ste 
Holstein,  pp.  406,  407),  nevertheless , ascribes  the  origin  of  the  s* 
flexions  to  her  desire  to  refute  or  rebut  „la  malice  de  ses  es moor 
in  reference  to  her  Delpbine.  But,  in  this  same  Treatise  abe  »- 
where  even  so  much  as  alludes  to  that  Novel.  However,  we  Al 
recur  to  this  matter.  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure  *)  pronounces  fc 
reflexions  a supplement  (complement)  to  the  work  on  the  Passon 
hut,  surely,  such  a designation  is  far  too  vague,  since  few  wo^ 
thereby  understand  a professed  retractation  or  refutation.  Her  owi 
words  are.  „Son  ouvrage  contre  le  suicide,  eu  particulier,  es t trite- 
curieux  h rapprocher  de  celui-ei,  dont  il  semhie  fitre  le  compldmcat, 
puisque  madame  de  StaSl  y oflVe  le  seul  remhde  efficace  am  mans 
qu’elle  n'avoit  gufcre  fait  auparavant  que  signaler. u A.  de  BtaShha* 
assigned  to  them  the  position  of  a sort  of  appendix  to  the  work  cs 
the  Passions,  and  in  a note8)  gives  his  motive  for  deviating  in  fe 
instance  from  the  chronological  arrangement  of  his  mother's  writings. 

According  to  what  I stated  in  the  preliminary  remarks  to  this  , 
$,  any  detailed  discussion  of  M»c  de  Stall's  anti-suicidal  monograph  ( 
would  lie  outside  of  our  plan;  yet,  in  consequence  of  its  comwxiea 
with  her  previously  published  pro-suicidal  sentiments,  I will  at  lent 
record  some  little  about  it. 

hi  the  extremely  fulsome  dedicatory  epistle  to  Beruadotto,  si 
that  time  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  — it  is,  however,  somewhtf 
difficult  to  divine  what  special  interest  that  renowned  military  cap- 
tain and  subsequent  prudent  monarch  could  take  in  a booklet  of 
this  description,  — the  authoress  informs  him  that  in  it,  composed 
at  a season  of  much  outward  and  inward  suffering,  she  had  discussed 
our  topie  „san s malveillanee  comme  sans  exaltation.41  Her  son,  vfco 
seems  to  have  borne  for  the  memory  of  his  distinguished  moths 
pretty  much  the  same  unusual  measure  of  filial  reverence  which  she 
herself  had  cherished  for  that  of  her  father,  M.  Necker,  assures  us 

*)  Notice  aw  le  earaottre  et  lee  Scrite  de  Madame  de  Stall,  !«0>  p.  77 
■5  J/euvree  competes  de  Madame  de  Steel,  publitof  par  son  file,  1820.  T.  IB 
p.  300.  However,  the  nquelquee  annlee  plus  lard"  are  do  fewer  than  ee- 
venfeea  i 
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tfcat  in  It  our  theme  id  treated  »avec  une  profofide  fconVictioU  de  la 
haute  phflosophie  da  christiani&me.*  the  writer  In  the  Biographic 
universefte  expresses  the  following  opinion  on  it.  „Elle  profess©  hau- 
tement  la  doctrine  ehsetgnde  par  led  plus  slvhrfes  moralistes  chr£tiens. 
Li’infortnne , dahfi  ce  traitd  sur  le  suicide,  est  prdsentde  comme  nn 
naoyen  rhgdndrateur  entre  les  mains  de  la  Providence.*  Thielenfeld, 
on  the  contrary  (vide  the  Preface  to  his  already  quoted  little  mono- 
graph), Whilst  admitting  that  Mm*  de  StaBl  meant  to  describe  suicide 
as  immoral  and  sacrilegious,  judges  that  she  was  not  clear  with 
herself  about  the  main  thought.  For  instance,  according  to  her, 
the  death  of  a beloved  one  may,  though  this  be  the  only  case, 
transcend  the  strength  which  God  has  imparted  to  us  for  the  bear- 
ing Of  Suffering,  and  then  Providence,  whose  Will  it  Is  that  every 
wound  of  the  soul  should  find  a healing,  comes  to  Our  aid,  1.  e.  — 
for  the  Context  justifies  ns  in  supplying,  nay,  obliges  us  to  supply 

— by  suicide,  or  a permission  to  suicide.  Let  us  compart  with  this 
e.  g.  1 Cor.  X,  13,  and  bear  in  mind  how  readily  on  this  principle 
every  suicide  could  or  might  Or  would  find  an  excuse  for  his  or 
her  particular  case:  the  key  fits  well  many  portals  that  have  led, 
and  will  continue  to  lead,  out  of  life.  Indeed,  if  I myself  must  offer 
an  opinion,  the  various  instances  in  which  I have  expressed  dissent 
from  some  of  its  passages  would  suffice  to  intimate  that  It  excels 
rkther  by  the  beauty  of  style  and  imaginative  pathos  than  by  cleat, 
correct  statements,  Or  definite,  profound  reasonings. 

I have  above  alluded  to  her  much-discussed  „Eielphine*,  pub- 
lished anno  1804  or  1802,  Concerning  which  novel  it  has  passed 
over  into  a Sort  of  commonplace  that  it  is  the  real  M*®  de  StaSl 
in  her  youth,  whereas  Corihne  must  be  considered  her  ideal;1)  and 
it  Ms,  I prfeSiinie,  oh  some  Such  supposition  that  M*e  de  Genlis 

— in  some  work  of  hers  with  which  I am  not  acquainted  — „rd- 
presentait  (vide  Bing.  Univ.  1.  c.  pp.  406,  407)  M“e  de  StaSl  comme 
rapologiste  dti  suicide  a Faide  de  citations  tronquleS  et  d’interprdta- 
tionS  artificietiseS.*  It  is  also  Whilst  speaking  of  Delphine  that  fll** 
Neeker  de  SatiSstire  says  (p.  109)  ^PuiSqu’elie  A fait  tin  ouvrage 
exptfcS  potir  rdbracte^  Tesphce  d’apologie  du  Suicide  qu’on  lui  avoit 
reprochde,  il  est  inutile  de  revenir  sur  ce  point.*  Supposing,  however, 


Vide  e.  g.  Mm«  Jonot’s  celebrated  Women  of  all  Countries,  p.  145  of 
the  Englith  translation. 
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Mm#  de  Stafll  really  to  have  meant  Delphine  for  herself,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  have  subscribed  to  everything  Delphine  utters  on  the 
subject  of  her  contemplated  suicide,  after  M.  de  Serbellane  had  given 
her  the  ring  containing  poison  which  he,  ever  since  the  death  of 
Therese,  had,  as  he  glories  in  stating,  been  wont  to  carry  about 
him  for  purposes  of  self-destruction  in  case  of  need,  there  is,  at  the 
utmost,  merely  a vindication  of  the  deed  as  far  as  she  herself  k 
concerned  in  her  own  most  unhappy  situation , *)  and  there  is  but 
small  encouragement  given  by  the  light  in  which  she  views  the  act, 
or  by  the  tone  in  which  she  speaks  of  it,  to  any  person  whatsoever 
to  follow  her  example.  — Nevertheless,  among  her  posthumous  pi- 
pers an  entirely  altered  non-suicidal  conclusion  in  the  place  of  the 
original  catastrophe  was  found;  and  it  is  hut  just  that  we  should 
let  her  speak  for  herself  on  the  matter  under  debate. 2)  After  having 
expressly  stated  that  she  did  not  make  this  alteration  on  account  of 
the  matter  of  suicide,  or,  from  deference  to  the  opinions  of  such 
persons  as  had  on  this  ground  objected  to  the  former  suicidal  ter- 
mination, she  thus  proceeds:  „il  me  semble  qu’il  convient  de  rap- 
peler  ici  qu’un  auteur  n’exprime  point  son  opinion  particulifere , en 
faisant  agir  ses  personnages  de  telle  ou  telle  manifcre.tf  „ Del- 

phine, dlev^e  dans  le  christianisme , dit  positivement  qu’elle  commet 
une  grande  faute  en  se  tuant,  et  sa  prihre  exprime,  je  crois,  son 
repentir  avec  force.  II  m’est  impossible  de  comprendre  ce  qu’il  y 
a d’immoral  dans  cette  situation  ainsi  reprdsentde.  — Je  ne  sais 
dans  quel  dcrit  du  dix-neuvifeme  sifccle  on  dit  que  le  secret  du  parti 
philosophique , dest  le  suicide . II  faut  convenir  que  si  une  telle  as- 
sertion dtoit  vraie,  ce  parti  auroit  choisi  une  singulifere  manifere  de  se 
recruter.  Je  n’ai  point  prdtendu,  dans  Delphine,  discuter  le  suicide, 
cette  grande  question  qui  inspire  taut  de  pitid  k la  fois  pour  la  folk 
et  pour  la  raison  humaine;  et  je  ne  pense  pas  qu’on  puisse  trou- 
ver  un  argument  pour  ou  contre  le  suicide,  dans  l’exemple  d’une 
femme  qui,  suivant  h Tdchafaud  l’objet  de  toute  sa  tendresse,  n’a 
pas  la  force  de  supporter  la  vie  sous  le  poids  d’une  telle  douleur.* 
There  is  another  brief  article  in  M“e  de  Stall’s  collected  works  *) 
which  deserves  a passing  notice.  On  p.  21  of  §.  63  I extracted  a 

0 It  is  true,  she  had  made  a semi-effort  to  destroy  herself  on  a previous 
occasion,  vide  livre  V,  fragtn.  5.  2)  Oeuvres,  T.  V , p.  XXXIII  IT. : „iivertis*e- 
ment  et  quelques  reflexions  sur  le  but  moral  de  Delphine.**  Vide  more  espe- 
cially the  beautiful  and  noble  letire  13,  liv.  VI.  *)  T.  XVII,  pp.  283  — 286 : 
rSponse  k un  article  du  journal  (1814). 
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passage  from  hot  reflexions  sur  le  suicide  in  which  Jesus9  deport* 
i ment  was  adduced  as  a sort  of  anti-suicidal  example  and  prototype. 
: Some  (Catholic)  French  journal  or  other  had  taken  great  offence  at 
the  said  passage  in  its  entire  context  and  drift;  but  M™  de  StKel 
i would  fain  represent  herself  as  a very  reverent  and  orthodox  lady, 
l and  she,  therefore,  defends  herself  from  any  and  every  similar  jour- 
nalistic insinuation  in  the  following  indignant,  but  somewhat  too  off- 
i hand,  manner.  „On  devroit  conclure  de  cette  fa$on  de  s’exprimer 
i que,  traitant  Notre-Seugneur  comme  un  homme  et  comma  un  homme 
i ordinaire,  je  lui  fais  un  mdrite  de  ne  s’£tre  pas  tu 4.  Quel  ridicule 
i et  quelle  impitti  tout  ensemble !“ 

, Finally,  one  question  1 would  fain  put  to  persons  better  ac- 
, quainted  with  English  history  than  I myself  am.  Appended  to 
j Mme  de  Sta^Fs  Reflexions  sur  le  suicide  are  twenty  pages  of  what 
she  calls  „ Notice  sur  Lady  Jane  Grey."  In  it  she  communicates  a 
, long  and  beautiful  epistle  written  by  Lady  Jane  in  prison  shortly 
, before  her  death  to  Dr  Aylmers,  one  of  the  items  of  which  is  that 
Asham,  her  former  classical  tutor,  had  visited  her,  offered  her  poison, 
and  suggested  to  her  the  propriety  of  escaping  execution  by  taking 
it.  From  her  pious  and  eloquent  reply,  I will  select  the  following 
excellent  parallel  between  antique  pagan  and  modem  Christian  mora- 
lity in  reference  to  our  topic „Les  aneiens  dlevoient  leur  fime 

par  la  contemplation  de  leurs  propres  forces,  les  chrdtiens  ont  un 
tdmoin,  et  c’est  devant  lui  qu’il  faut  vivre  et  mourir;  les  aneiens 
vouloient  glorifier  la  nature  humaine,  les  chrdtiens  ne  se  reg&rdent 
que  comme  la  manifestation  de  Dieu  sur  la  terre;  les  aneiens  met- 
toient  an  premier  rang  des  vertus  la  mort  qui  soustrait  au  pouvoir 
des  oppresseurs,  les  chr£tiens  estiment  davantage  le  ddvouement  qui 
nous  soumet  aux  volontds  de  la  Providence.  L’activitd  et  la  patience 
ont  leur  temps  tour  h tour;  il  faut  faire  usage  de  sa  volontd  tant 
que  Ton  peut  ainsi  servir  les  autres,  et  se  perfectionner  soi-mfime; 
mais  lorsque  la  destin^e  est  pour  ainsi  dire  face  h face  avec  nous, 
notre  courage  consiste  & l’attendre,  et  regarder  le  sort  est  plus  fier 
que  s’en  d&ouroer.  L’&me  se  concentre  ainsi  dans  ses  propres  mys- 
tferes,  toute  action  ext6rieure  seroit  plus  terrestre  que  la  resignation.0 
And  also  this  sublime  and  decided  passage.  „Renoncer  k la  vie 
qu’on  ne  pourroit  acheter  qu’au  prix  de  sa  conscience,  c’est  le  seul 
genre  de  suicide  qui  soit  permis  k Tbomme  vertueux.0  — But,  is 
this  epistle  not  purely  fictitious?  At  least,  I have  never  found  it 
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itnywfcere  efee  quoted;  I hare  read  e.  g.  ffoWarfr*  very  dittatlnl, 
though  veiy  fll-written,  Ufte  Of  Lady  Jana  Oreiy  (pubfished  anno  1BH), 
and  toerein  eertatoly  no  ollusiota  te  made  to  this  mrcwmstiaoee. 

XtV.  Pries  (f  1843). 

A certain  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  „ Barrister-at-Law*  (cofcseqfcewtiy. 
of  coarse,  not  the  Thomas  Carlyle,  whom  all  earnest  and  thougMal 
men  must  needs  listen  to  and  reverence,  howsoever  much  they  m ay 
dhfor  from  him  on  some  points),  several  years  ago  published  a smai 
book, !)  much  smaller,  however,  in  intrinsic  value  than  even  In  out- 
ward size,  in  which  we  find  such  epithets  as  „ speculative  wildness*, 
„ abstruse  technicologies*,  ^unfruitful  sentimentality*  and  „rationaliz- 
ing  lmrity*  bestowed  upon  the  modern  theology  of  Germany,  and 
upon  modern  German  metaphysics  such  epithets  as  „the  most  subtle 
tieetttiousness*,  „ flagrant  immorality*,  ^subversive  Scepticism*,  ^de- 
Structi ve  heresy*,  and  ^revolting  blasphemy.*  I do  not  know  with 
what  degree  of  attention  or  favor  the  said  work  has  met;  yet,  I 
doubt  not  its  having  piously  impressed,  besides  sundry  young  and 
elderly  evangelical  ladies  who  have  ati  unconquerable  weakness  for 
dabbling  in  Theology,  e.  g.  sundry  clergymen  who 2)  say  „ beware  of 
the  Germans,  for  they  are  all  Pantheists  at  heart*,  but  Who,  it  tuns 
out  in  the  sequel,  have  never  read  a German  book  in  their  lives, 
but  only  e.  g.  the  Quarterly  Review  about  German  books.  — Well, 
few  educated  Englishmen  are  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  Sddeier- 
maeher,  sinee  his  Introduction  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  , his  Criti- 
cisms on  tiie  Gospel  of  Luke,  etc.  have  been  translated  into  our 
language,  and,  probably,  occasionally  prove  of  some  service  to  both 
under-graduates  and  graduates  at  our  Universities ; and,  inasmuch  as 
he  was,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  profoundest  dittoes  and  one  of  die 
most  devout  men  whom  Europe  has  beheld  since  the  days  of  the 
Reformation,  some  few  of  my  readers  may,  perhaps,  care  to  know 
what  he  thought  and  preached  anno  1806  about  out  stereotype  theo- 
logy and  self- complacent  piety.  * Those  proud  Islanders,  by  mar} 
improperly  revered,  know  no  other  watch-word  etcept  t#  gttin  af 
ts  enjoy;  fbeit  zeal  for  science  is  only  an  empty  eoAbat^pity,  th dr 
wisdom  of  toe  a false  jewel,  sktotdly  and  deceptively  composed, 
as  ie  is  their  wont,  and  their  sacred  liberty  itself  oidy  too  «Ma 


*)  Moral  Phenomena  of  Germany,  pp.  1),  67  etc.  *)  Vide  Kingsley’* 
Teair,  cfc,  3. 
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serves  seUshness  at  a low  price.  Nowhere,  indeed,  Ire  they  earnest 
about  what  goes  beyond  palpable  utility.  For,  they  have  robbed  all 
science  of  life  , and  use  only  the  dead  wood  as  masts  and  oars  for 
their  gain-seeking  voyage  of  life.  And  in  the  same  manner  they 
know  nothing  about  Religion,  except  only  that  every  one  preaches 
attachment  to  old  customs  and  defends  his  statutes,  and  looks  upon 
this  as  a means  wisely  saved  up  by  the  Constitution  against  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  the  State.*  However,  the  great  Schleiermaeher 
was  comparatively  young,  when  he  spoke  thus  about  us,  and  the 
times  were  then  somewhat  different  from  later  decennaries,  and  he 
was,  moreover,  tempted  to  indulge  from  the  pulpit  in  the  licence  of 
rhetoric;  perhaps,  therefore,  twenty  years  later  the  more  matured 
man,  with  increased  sources  of  information,  would  have  judged  of  us 
far  less  severely?  We’ll  hear.  Anno  1821,  he  himself  appended 
the  following  note  to  the  above  passage  of  his  Discourses  on  Reli- 
gion, addressed  to  the  Educated  among  her  contemners . *)  „One 
must  consider  that  , partly  also,  that  at  that  time  the  great  po- 
pular interest  in  the  missionary  cause  and  the  propagation  of  the 
Bible  had  not  yet  shown  itself  on  that  island  as  now.  Nevertheless, 
1 should  not  like  to  retract  much  of  the  former  judgment  on  account 
of  these  latter  phenomena.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  there  the  habi- 
tude of  founding  considerable  undertakings  npon  the  organic  private 
union  of  the  abilities  of  individuals  is  so  common,  and  the  successes 
achieved  in  this  way  are  so  great,  that  also  those  who  do  not  se- 
riously sympathize  with  anything  except  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  their  own  gain  therefrom,  yet  do  not  like  to  exclude  themselves 
from  participation  in  those  undertakings  which  have  emanated  from 
tiie  by  far  smaller  number  of  truly  pious  persons,  simply  in  order 
not  to  weaken  the  principle.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  also  cannot 
be  denied  that  those  undertakings  themselves  are  viewed  by  a great 
number  more  from  a political  and  mercantile  standing -point  For, 
that  here  the  pure  interest  of  Christian  piety  is  not  paramount,  is 
manifest  indeed  already  from  the.  circumstance  that  one  has  wrought 
far  later  and,  it  appears  also,  with  far  less  signal  success  for  ike 
great  wants  of  religious  interest  which  were  to  he  satisfied  at  home. 
However,  these  are  mere  intimations  by  means  of  whieh  I will  con- 
fess my  faith  that  also  a more  accurate  illustration  of  the  state  of 


9 ©faunttt^e  ©wfr,  ©.  I,  pp.  159,  ISO. 
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religion  in  England  would  rather  confirm  than  reftite  that  judgment. 
And  the  same  holds  good  of  what  is  said  touching  the  scientific  spirit.6 

And,  these  „ intimations  a are  more  than  mere  declamations , I 
ween,  more  than  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle’s  above  quoted  trash.  Nay, 
not  to  go  away  from  the  very  man,  a man  of  great  scientific  attain- 
ments, a severe  logician,  and  a zealous  seeker  after  what  is  true 
and  noble  and  beautiful,  whose  views  on  our  topic  we  are  about  fte 
cite,  we  find  in  the  last  oration  he  delivered  to  the  students  of  Jena, 
at  which  university  he  occupied  the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy up  to  his  death,  the  following  reflection  on  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  England  anno  1843. *)  „What  avails  it  for  the  free  mind, 
if,  as  in  England,  ever  so  rich  treasures  lie  dedicated  to  religious 
life,  when  upon  those  treasures  the  curse  of  ancient  rude  violence 
(alter  rotyet  ©ftualttyat)  rests,  when  the  religion  of  the  State,  Reli- 
gion of  the  Aristocrats,  remains  only  the  political  support  of  the 
Aristocracy  ?a 

I have  not  given  these  testimonies  of  Schleiermacher  and  Fries, 
because  1 subscribe  to  them  in  toto ; for,  even  since  1843  mnch  of 
all  this  has  considerably  changed  for  the  better,  as  we  have  excel- 
lent reason  to  know.  But,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  let  us  cease  to  employ 
hard  names,  and  bring  heavy  charges,  against  the  Theology  and 
Metaphysics  of  our  German  brethren,  because  they  chance  not  ti 
suit  our  taste,  or  meet  with  our  approval,  or  be  within  the  range  of 
our  intellect  and  culture.  We  may  be  unobjectionably  orthodox,  and 
yet  not  particularly  pious;  our  religious  books  may  be  very  clear, 
and  yet  very  cold  and  shallow;  our  sermons  may  be  devoid  of  un- 
faith,  but  — of  faith  also ; verily,  we  do  not  hold  all  truth  and  all 
godliness  in  our  especial  custody;  holes  are  easily  discovered  by  aD 
discerning  foreigners  in  the  coat  also  of  our  national  Christianity : — 
therefore,  to  use  a homely  phrase,  let  us,  seeing  that  we  too  Im 
in  a glass-house,  beware  of  throwing  stones  at  our  neighbour’s 
glass-house. 

It  is  not  my  task  here  to  discuss  any  purely  speculative  point 
of  modem  German  metaphysics;  nor  will  I deny  that  I am  thanhfal 
that  it  is  not,  since  I too  have  in  my  individual  measure  many  a 
time  felt  that  even  penal  task-work  might  almost  become  an  enviable 
pastime  in  comparison  with  the  endeavor  to  acquire  satisfactory  re- 


0 2efctf  fficrtc  on  bic  <&tubtrenben  in  Jcno,  1843,  p.  22. 
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suits  from  some  of  the  theories  which  are  therein  bro&ched.  If  y 
present  concernment  with  the  said  metaphysics  is,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  of  a solely  practical  nature,  viz.  the  simple  question:  how 
have  they  positioned  themselves  to  that  topic  the  history  of  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  surveying? 

The  chief  moral  writers  among  the  metaphysical  celebrities  of 
modem  Germany  were,  doubtless,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel. 

Kant  has  in  several  of  his  works1)  argued  elaborately,  with  a 
sort  of  predilection  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  over-rigorously  and  too 
contemptuously,  against  suicide. 

Fichte  argued  against  suicide  with  equal  decision  and  earnest- 
ness, and  not  only  with  greater  acuteness  and  clearness,  but  also  in 
what  has  appeared  to  me  a much  nobler  spirit  and  a far  more  be- 
fitting tone.3) 

Some  of  their  respective  utterances  have  been,  if  I remember 
rightly,  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  this  Treatise;  but,  I trust,  their 
works  themselves  are  now  no  longer  wanting  in  any  well-regulated 
English  Public  Library,  so  that  the  reader  may  turn  for  himself  to 
the  passages  I have  referred  to. 

Hegel,  finally,  the  great  leader  of  the  most  recent,  most  daring, 
and  most  influential  theologico- metaphysical  movement  in  Germany, 
who  rendered  for  many  years  Berlin,  where  he  taught,  to  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  those  who  asked  „what  is  Truth  ?tf  a sort  of  mo- 
dem Christian  Eleusis,  Memphis,  or  Benares:  he,  too,  doubtless,  meant 
to  deny  in  toto  a man’s  right  ever  to  slay  himself,  though  his  word- 
ing of  the  matter  is  all  but  unintelligibly  clumsy  and  abrupt,  and 
most  oracularly  brief;  in  substance,  however,  this:  life  is  the  com- 
prehensive totality  of  external  activity,  i.  e.  the  medium  of  duty, 
and  self- wrought  destruction  of  it,  even  in  the  most  heroic  antique 
form,  simply  and  absolutely  anti-duteous.3) 

And  even  among  those  metaphysical  thinkers  whom  we  might 


*)  SRetapMIMe  MnfonaSgtunbe  bet  $ugenble4re,  1797,  98n<$  1,  $.6;  Mntywps* 
logic  in  profmatttoct  $tnfi($t,  $.  76,  pp.  179,  180  in  98.  VII,  2 of  hi# 

jammtlldje  SBetfe;  ©runblegung  jut  SWetapl^ftf  bet  ©ittfn,  1785,  p.  48  in  98.  YDI; 
and  of.  alio  hi#  jfritif  bet  profttftyen  SJernnnfi,  Zb.  U,  p.  308  ibid.,  and  the 
Essay  mentioned  in  $.  13.  *)  £a#  ©vftem  bet  ©ittenlefyre  ncufc  ben  $tincipien 
bet  lMfffnf<$aft#le$te,  1798,  §.  2,  pp.  263—268  of  98.  IV  of  his  fammtlfdje  SBetfe, 
edited  by  hie  eon  J.  H.  Fichte.  »)  ©tunblfafen  bet  $$i(efop$te  be#  0te$ti,  $.  70, 
pp.  112,  118  of  98.  VIII  of  bio  fammtlt&e  SBetfe.  The  flufty  to  tbe  original  $ 
which  the  Editor,  Gano,  has  given  from  Hegers  MS,  makes  the  argument 
somewhat  more  popular,  but  not  either  novel  or  impressive. 
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account  as  belonging  to  the  second  rank  of  modern  German  moral 
philosophers  there  is  only  one  who  can  be  said  to  have  vindicated 
suicide ; and  this  one  was  the  above-mentioned  Jakob  Friedrich  Fries, 
who  in  two  of  his  works, *)  which  were  respectively  composed  at 
different  periods  of  his  life , frankly  avowed  himself  a Stoic  on  the 
question  at  issue  („ty  tretf,  in  einer  del  bffhrittrnen  @odjfe,  fytst  bn 
8e$te  bet  floifdjeu  ^Uofc^it  bd*1),  or,  at  least,  something  very  like 
one;  However,  some  few  of  his  most  decisive  sentences  (with  the 
omisskm  of  his  various  objections  to  the  usual  anti -suicidal  argu- 
ments) now  detachedly  follow,  and  they  will  speak  with  suffidmt 
dearness  for  themselves.  The  most  striking  words  shall  be  printed 
in  italics. 

From  the  earlier  work.,  First  sentence.  „Uutar  ofim  fefcge. 
(omen  (often  Me  ©otter  (sic!)  alltin  ftem  3Renf$en  Me  (tnliiftc 
(tit  grflattet,  oftne  lange  Shrctyrang  mit  bee  Stater,  ben  Sob  p wty* 
len,  wenn  iftm  bat  Seften  feinen  SBrrtft  tneftr  (at.  SXefen  (mtUfttn 
Sftorjrg  will  man  unft  bnn(  bit  SRoral  wither  entreiften."  <M. 
tin  SBoW  totrflhft  and  lantet  Stanfrften  ftefteftt,  Me  Ueftn  tab!  «M  kftcn> 
Mg  jinb,  fo  fann  t«  in  ber  X(at  nhfttft' before*  tftun  alft  in  Stage  bene 
Stage  tin  dnbe  maeftrn,  unb  bee  Stater  Me  ©orge  fftc  cine  note  ©e* 
oMhnmg  ufterlafon."  „3Benu  bem  after  nun  al$»  iff,  nnb  mean  eft 
in  ber  fcftat  fter  ©flidftt  ni$t  juwiber  igf  oielmeftr  fte  gar 
trtrftt  t rtf  ft,  mit  baft  Seften  jn  neftmen,  weun  eft  mit  ntcftt  meftr  go* 
fallen  tana:  fe*  .....  „3>ie  ganje  ©trettfnege  nm  ben  ©dftfonotft  it. 
jieftt  (left  in  bet  £(at  gat  nbftt  auf.  jtttltdjc  Ucfagtugung,  fonbem  auf 
eine  ftbffc  9tiWr«(nttng  ber  Jttngfttii..  Stan  foftt  weftl,  baft  eft  bemfe, 
wenn  fetnanb  flift  baft  Seften  ntamt,  nut  wett  eft  i(m  niiftt  meftr  ge» 
f50t,  nur  fetten  feine  Sftkfttigfett  (aftt:  abet  baft  nieftt  beftwtgest,  weft 
er  baton  pflkftttotbrlg  (anbelt,  fonbem  wett  er  bamtt  etn«n  bmmmen 
©treieft  ftegeftt."  The  concluding  sentence  runs  thus.  „Sttt.  Mr 
©fttftt  (ftngt  Mefe  Xftat  intmtt  ntw  mtttdba*  jufemmm,  wen  fatftUft 
burtft  tin  eftrlofeft  Statin  ju  iftr  getrieften  toirb,  tftut  baron.  nmctftV 
after  »!<(*  urn  iftrentmiUen,  fonbem  urn  beft  Stadnft  wttkn/ 

From  the  later  work.  „©dbftentteiftung  tft  eine  fttttttft'  gteftftgfe 
tige  Xftai,  weltfte  erft  mittdftar  burtft  iftte  ©eweggrnnbe  ftttiitftcn  SBrrtft 
ober  Unwettft  erftfltt,  in  biefen  SStPimmungftgtfinbm  getftlge  |>5jttitftWf 


O Stmt  Jhrfttt  bn  ®ermmft,  t807,  ®.  Ill,  pp.  105—108  Kaff.  1811); 
and  ipatbbutft  bn  ptaWf<8*tt  $|il»f»pftit  »bn  bn  rtttofepfttfftni.  Qmtt Ocftsr,  1818, 
Banb  I,  pp.  352—354. 
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obit  .....  "fyDfabt  «ht  Qctot  bit  ©fit$t  g««w  bit 

©tlbftatfWbunfl,  fa  nwbtu,  wntrt  bitfttn  ubn  aDei  SBogpi  unb  SUf* 
opfcra  be4  &bt*g  tuts  ptinli<be  unb  mftbtobtnt  Urtbelle  fibiig  Wei* 
Ben."  ....  „Wd  Stfonnta^eit  fld>  btt  toiberwartfg  unb  unertrfgtfd) 
bnuftnben  (Srbenlafi  entfdjlafltn,  ifi  cine  ju  entfd)ulblgenbe,  abet 

immet  @riftegf<biv&cf}e  wnafatubt  fyal" 

The  very  title  of  yon  first-mentioned  work  implies  that  it  was 
intended  as  a sort  of  pendant  to  Kant's  great  performance  (the  Cri- 
ticism of  Reason) ; and,  indeed,  Fries  considered  himself  a continuator 
and  developer  of  the  Konigsberg  Sage's  philosophy,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  matter  under  mention  takes  express  occasion  to  revert  to, 
and  polemize  against,  Kant.  The  discerning  and  devout  theologian 
Hagenbach , when  speaking  of  de  Wettq,  whose  teacher  Fries  had 
been,  designates1)  the  system  of  the  latter  as  „tbcalsglSubig",  i.  e., 
if  I may  interpret  this  definition  by  a reference  to  Kant,  as  an  at- 
tempt to  combine  the  deep,  religious  feelings  of  Jacobi's  system  with 
the  somewhat  dry  and  empty  critical  severity  of  Kant’s,  Nor  has 
Fries  remained  alpne  in  his  anti-Kantiem  on  this  topic,  of  ours;  for, 
some  years  later,  a more  or  less  original  and  extremely  vigorous 
apd  fresh  sort  of  youthful  philosophical  champion  stepped  into  the 
arena,  determined  to  annihilate  completely  and  in  a most  discourteous 
manner  Kant's  apti- suicidal  arguments,  though  not  exactly  minded, 
like  Fries,  to  crush  all  possible  anti-suicidal  argumentation,  but  rather 
inclining  to  substitute  a kind  and  measure  of  antir&uicjklai  reasoning 
of  his  own  thinking  out  and  in  itself  sufficiently  peculiar  to  deserve 
quotation  here,  more  especially,  since  his  strange  publications  are 
not  always  procurable.  I allude  to  Schopenhauer,  and  the  two: 
works  of  his  mentioned  at  the  foot  of  the  page.3) 

nan  g'tntynltfc  afc  ©fUftten  gftgnt  ung  felt#  aufjhQt,  ifa 
jwwtbafl  tin  in  ©onurfaeilfn,  jterf  befangenc#  unb  aug  bm  faidjfcfltUf 
©runben  gtfu&rttg  9*6fa»ntin«nt  gtgen  ben.  Sklbfrnotb.  3)«t  SRtn* 
f(be»  aBrin,  bt»  nfcbt,  teie  bag  2$**.  bfof  ban  tfepniidfan,  auf  big 
(Segennwi  btf<btfnften , faubero  au$  bm  unglety  8 non  3to 
ftmft  unb  ©etgangmbtit  botgmben.  getfHrgcn  8eiben  ©refa  gegebtn  ift, 
bat  bie  ©atut,  aO  fomjwnfaiton,  bag.  ©nmty  »n)ie|en , fcto  So* 
bm,  and)  e$t  fit  fan*  ftlbfl  efo  3kl  fa&t,  bclftW§  enbtn  p.  ffinneti  unft 


0 ©eb&^taf&tcbe  auf  U SBette  # 1840,  p.  25.  3)  5)ie  beibcn  ©nmbwrobfcmt, 
bev  1841,  y 5,  p.  127  and  He  SBelt  aw  ©ifle  unb  ©orffcforag,  iwette  Sfesfl 

1844,  I,  p.  108,  tad  cL  aJ«e  p.  887;  and  &.  6ft,  pp.  44ti— 454. 
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bratttad)  ni$t,  tole  bad  $$iet,  notymenbig  fo  latige  a (atm,  fonben 
aud)  nut  fo  lange  tt  toiU  ju  leben.  Ob  et  nun,  aud  etyffdpn  9m= 
ben,  biefed  Sorted)#  fidj  toicbev  ju  begeben  f>abe,  iff  tine  ftyoierige  gwgt, 
bie  toenigflend  ntd)t  burd)  bie  gebtaud)lid)en,  fetdjten  Strgumente  entftpir 
ben  toerbra  fann.  Hud)  bie  ©tfinbe  gegen  ben  ©elbfhnorb , todk 
jtant  anjuf ityten  nidjt  oerfdjmftyt,  fann  t$  getoiffen^aftartrcife  at* 
anberd  btiiteln,  aid  Sltmftligfelten , bie  nitty  tinmal  cine  Stntawrt  tec 
bieneru  SWan  ntuf  iadjen,  wtnn  man  fid)  benft,  baft  berglctdjen  9b 
flertonen  bent  Sato,  bet  Sieopaba,  bem  (Soccefud  Stem  ober  bet  Son 
ben  5)oIdj  fatten  aud  ben  #5nbm  toinbra  fotlra.  SBenn  ed  mitflit 
fittye  motalifd>e  SRotioe  gegen  ben  ©elbfhnotb  giebt,  fo  Uegen  bicfe  je= 
brafafld  fety  tief  unb  finb  tticty  mit  bem  ©enfblet  bet  grtootydfaba 
6ttyf  ju  metd)en;  fonbetn  gcljoten  einet  batten  SetraftyungdiDcife  at, 
all  fogat  bem  ©tanbtpunft  gegenm&ttigct  Stbbanblung  angenteffen  ifL* 
In  a note  he  adds:  „they  are  ascetic  reasons;  and  are  to  be  found 
in  the  fourth  book  of  my  chief  work."  To  which  same  chief  work 
we  must,  therefore,  turn,  if  we  would  gain  the  needful  information; 
and  we  will  for  a moment  do  so,  reading  carefully  together  the  per- 
tinent passages  thereof. 

Already  in  Mb  development  of  Stoicism,  he  hints  that  „none  of 
all  those  systems  which  interdicted  suicide  knew  how  to  utter  tit 
true  reason  for  the  rejection  of  suicide,  but  merely  toilsomely  gather 
all  sorts  of  apparent  reasons"  (©ttyingtunbe).  He,  however,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  at  least,  has  discovered  the  genuine  philo- 
sopher’s stone  in  this  matter  also;  for  he  is  in  general  not  a link 
self-sufficient  and  decided.  Omitting  much  mysticism,  in  which  even 
a comparison  of  suicide  with  the  ScMwa  of  the  Hindoo  Trimurti  fe 
not  wanting,  and  much  metaphysical  jargon,  though  clothed  in  fresh 
and  grapMc  diction,  I shall  be  content  with  quoting  what  struck  ms 
as  the  best  passage  he  has  given  birth  to  in  connexion  with  tie 
subject  under  debate.  abet  that  bad  Seiben,  brat  bet  9tnfi 

fid}  butdj  ©elbfhnorb  ratjiety,  ed  mar,  toeldjed  ate  HRoitiftfatUm  bri 
SBtflend  ityt  jut  Sertteittung  fetner  felbft  unb  jut  (Sttefung  tytttr  fib= 
ten  fbunen;  fo  glcifty  in  bitfet  $>infhty  bet  ©elbfhnbtber  etnem  Atom 
Ira,  bet  cine  fdjmerjtyifte  Operation,  bie  t$n  non  @tunb  and  tyiku 
fbnnte,  nattyem  fie  angefangra,  utity  noQrabra  ISfjt,  fonbetn  liebct  bk 
Aranftyit  be^Slt.  ®ad  Seibra  naty  fid)  unb  erbfltiet  aid  folded  bit 
SJWglittyeit  jut  Setnelnung  bed  SBtQrad:  abet  et  tneift  td  non  fU), 
inbem  et  bie  <5rf$einung  bed  SBtttrad,  ben  8eib,  jerftfrt,  bomb  bet 
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2Blfle  ung«&to<bni  bltlbr.  — ©f ti  ifi  bet  Otunb,  ttarum  before  aUe 
(St^ifrr,  fotoo&l  ^HofoMtfoe  al«  reltgiofe,  ben  ©elbftmorb  wrbammen, 
obgldd)  fie  fdbfi  $iergu  fefne  anbte;  al«  feltfame  foplfifHf^t 
©runbe  angeben  fonnen.  ©oUte  abet  }e  ein  SDltnfa  au«  ttin 
ct$if$em  Stotriebe  fi<b  cent  ©tlbfhnorbe  gurficfge$alten  $abtnj  fo  toot 
bet  inner  fie  ©inn  biefer  ©elbfiubertoinbung  (in  toad  fur  ©egriffe  tyn 
feine  ®emunft  aud)  Heibeie)  biefer:  i$  mill  mtty  bent  Seiben  nteft  ent* 
gie^en,  batnit  ti  ben  2Biflen  gum  8ebtn,  beffen  (Stfaeinung  fo  Jummer* 
»oH  ifi;  aufgu^eben  beitragen  fonne,  inbem  ti  bie  mir  fd)on  jefct  «uf= 
gebenbe  (Stfenntnip  »om  eigentlitben  SCBefen  bet  SEBcIt  ba^in  wrflfirfe, 
ba^  fie  gum  enblt<ben  Ouieiio  mefneS  2B(Utn«  toerbe  unb  mt$  auf  im= 
in  ft  erlofe. 

As  to  criticism  on  Fries’  and  Schopenhauer’s  anti-Kantian  po- 
lemics j the  thoughtful  will , probably , find  them  somewhat  wanting 
in  penetrative  clearness,  or  comprehensive  grasp,  or  practical  reve- 
rence; but  let  nobody  flatter  himself  that  by  a few  stereotype  plati- 
tudes suchlike  objections  are  fully  and  finally  quashed. 

And  now  this  lengthiest  of  our  §§  shall  soon  be  brought  to  a 
close.  It  is  obvious,  on  the  one  hand,  that  I should  have  assigned 
a place  in  this  § to  Rousseau,  Frederic  the  Great,  and  even  also  to 
Voltaire  (up  to  a certain  point  at  least  to  the  latter),  had  not  other 
reasons  induced  me  to  discuss  them  in  our  third  introductory  chapter 
(vide  §§.  18,  19,  21).  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  not  have 
proved  very  difficult  to  introduce  sundry  other  modem  writers  who 
have,  partially  at  all  events,  stood  up  for  suicide,  had  I not  already 
on  p.  166  of  this  § declared  that  I would  limit  myself  to  the  prin- 
cipal ones,  i.  e.  to  the  principal  ones  among  those  whose  writings 
have  become  known  to  me . It  is  vet y possible  that  some  one  or 
( other  post-reformatorial  advocate  of  suicide  has  entirely  escaped  my 
, notice;  however,  the  reader  must  not  hastily  infer  that  I was  igno- 
i rant,  because  I chose  to  be  silent  Here  a few  instances  by  way 
I of  conclusion. 

I The  well-known  mathematician  Maupertuis  (f  1759)  has  by 
some1)  been  understood  as  having  intended  to  approve  of  suicide, 
viz.  in  that  Essay  from  which  I have  more  than  once  already  quoted 
I (vide  §§.  3 and  13).  But  he  himself  defended  himself  against  the 


0 Thus,  for  instance,  by  KoUppeln  in  his  Uebet  ben  ©ettffonctb.  (Sin 
| fur  bie  SRenfiftctt,  1790,  p.  80. 
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otarge  ta  the  'feflowfeg  wo»pds.  „On  m’a  reprotfhd  drtav<rtr  puK 
trop  favoruMetnent  da  Suicide.  Considdrant  le  Suicide  hors  le  k 
crairrte  et  de  l’espdtance  d\me  autre  vte,  je  Tai  regardd  Mime  w 
remede  utile  et  permis:  le  considdrant  cemme  Chr&ien,  je  l’hi  re- 
gardd  comme  Taction  la  phis  cnntinelle  ou  la  plus  Insensde.  Et  teal 
cela  me  paroit  si  dvident,  que  je  ne  saurois  rien  dire  qoi  posse  m 
augmenter  l’dridence.  S’il  n’y  avoit  rien  au-delh  de  cette  vie,  11  se- 
roit  souvent  convenable  de  la  terminer:  mals  le  mafiheur  de  notrt 
condition  prdsente,  an  lieu  de  devoir  nous  en  fahre  chereher  fe  re- 
mede dans  Fandantissement,  nous  prouve  au  contraire  que  boos  som- 
mes  destines  h une  vie  plus  heureuse,  dont  Fespdranee  doit  now 
rendre  celle-ci  supportable. u 

Then,  I have  met  with,  and  perused,  an  essay  by  a certain  M. 
Meilhan  (f  1808),  which  bears  the  title:  „Le  suicide,  est-fi  u acts 
de  Courage  ou  de  Lftehetd?*3)  But,  though  this  writer’s  net  rasa* 
is  that  „il  est  pen  de  circcmstances  oh  Ton  puisse  taxer  de  foible** 
la  resolution  d*une  mort  volontaire* , and  that,  moreover,  outride  k 
haply,  quite  pardonable  in  every  case,  and  certainly  not  by  any 
means  exactly  irreligious  in  any  case , Meilhan  was , albeit  a pek 
trfstor  of  some  reputation  in  his  day,  after  all  more  apt  at  me* 
book-making  than  characterized  by  serious  and  devout  self-thinking. T 
and,  since  the  question  itself  which  he  puts  is  one-sided  and  unsa- 
tisfactory (more  especially,  if  we  consider  the  somewhat  external  mi 
Shallow  import  which  appertains  to  the  terras  „eouragea  and  ^UUahetf 
to  French),  and  we  have  said  already  quite  enough  on  this  beak 
of  the  matter  even  e.  g.  in  26,  we  could  consider  ourselves  perftcfr 
justified  in  letting  the  said  essay  pass  by  without  any  detailed  notice 

Also  the  scientific,  origins!,  witty  Gfittingen  Professor  Licbfefr 
berg  (f  17*99)  in  his  acute  mid  humorous  autobiographical  sketch* 
and  frsgmentic&l  Journals  might  he  said  to  have  on  more  tw  m 
occasion  incidentally  written  apologetically  of  subside.  Beworer,  b 
utterances  were  meant  merely  as  casual  soliloquies,  not*  he  derekp 
ethical  theorems.  Sere  Mew  the  two  most  telling  passages  wbk 
tiie  reader  shall  be  left  to  form  his  own  estimate  *•*)  ¥ 


0 Oeuvres  de  Maupertuis,  edit  1756,  T.  I,  p.  189  in  the  Preface  wh 
Is  iddreaaed  to  General  Still.  *)  Oeuvres  philosopbiques  et  literairea  % 17 
T.  I.  p.  368  it  •)  Cf.  Biographic  Uoiverselle,  T.  43,  pp.  3—5.  4)  Oemi 
ft.  1,  pp.  37,  38,  63,  64  in  the  edit.  1844,  and  cf.  p,  1«7*  n4 
note  of  the  year  1770. 
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{got  #nf  ©$*lro  Gteantai  wm  ©rtbfrnotbe  g^egt,  bfe  bm  geweto 
mfiewmmtn tn  in  bet  Sjktt  f^nurffrad*  migegrnlifffn , nnb  etfnwt* 
vlft,  bag  l<$  fiuntol  fotetnij#  ffit  ben  ©eibflniprb  big|>*tf?jtr 
nub  i(n  m »ett(elb4gfn  f»<&te,  3$  pug  atw  gtftfro,  bft# 
bit  imwre  Uebttjengtmg  m to  SitWgfeit  efatt  ©as&e  (pie  biefr*  mfi? 
'nterffame  SJefer  perben  gefnnben  fallen)  sft  ibte*  fcfctro  ®runb  in  efo# 
1 Sfcinffon  (at/  txffes  SWWfatng  augetft  W>»«  tft  pbe*  peafefcn*  faefot, 

1 »*il  efcn  to  ©ifeetftwn^/  ben  tote  jplfd>ew  bent  {(or  andgebrpften  ©aft 
'mb  wtfem  u**eut»c(en  @tfn(fe  twwfett,  nn*  glankn  mft,  mis  (a? 
' bm  bm  centra  *»%  nid&t  gefnnben.  3p  9tog»ft  1769  mb  in  bro  fpl* 
gpnben  SWroatro  (abe  «b  pe(t  an  ben  ©elbflnwib  geba#t  «(*  froml*, 
ttttb  allege tt  (abe  i$  W pie  befnnben,  bag  sin  ISroMi,  W Jbtp  bet 
£rteb  gut  ©elhftetljnltotig  fo  geftbwWt  pprbw  {ft,  bag  et  fp  ieiftt  fiber* 

1 loditfgi  petben  iron,  fi$  o(ne  ©ftulb  remttben  Jopne,  3# 
*M»  8*(Ut  begangen  PPtben,  fo  ifogt  ee  »W  pettro  jwfist  Sei 
stir  <$  eine  tikfWdjt  jh  ktyafte  Swfteflnng  be^apbp*,  kite*  $nfwg* 
mb  ttte  lei#  ee  «n  fty  ip,  fttydb  baton,  baft  i#  wm  ©fto&PWbe 
brofe."  «.  „®*  wfce  »i<W  g«i,  wop  bie  ©eJbfUwber  pft  pit  bee 
cigentttyen  ©pta#  i(w  GWUtba  rogeben  Men,}  fp  abet  pburfrt  ge 
fMj  Jfbet  floret  anf  feine  etgene  ©ptadje,  nnb  entfeiftet  fie  nidjt 
jo  n>o(I  babittd},  al*  ma#  gang  anbete  ®inge  baton*.  ®nen 
3Renf$en  rt#  gu  »erftc(en,  pfiftte  pan  jupeilen  bet  namtt#  3Renf(( 
fein,  ben  pan  »etfte(en  will.  5Bet  ba  teetg,  tea*  ©ebanfenfpfteni  ift, 
bm  pith  pie  Seif  all  gelbeo.  defter*  attein  }u  fete,  upb  fiber  fW}  W*P 
git  benfen,  nnb  feine  f»t»  an*  fty  gu  nw#n,  fonn  un*  grofe* 
inagen  genmbmt,  abet  pit  atbeiten  auf  bfefe  ffet  nnnet* 
petit  «n  einet  9 (ilnf#»|ifr  «a*  J»ri4fcw  bet  ©elbftpptb 
jbif,lt,g  «nb  etUnbt  tfr  <5*  ift  ba(et  gnt,  M bw$  eiwa  gteunb 
«bn  «tne  Stennbin  wiebet  on  bie  SBett  ptjufwfcn,  np  nW>t  g«n*  ab* 

in  flw  ym  17«*,  the  *ee*P«iro>  iawity  e»f  dw  University  <4 
aottingnn  «aye  tbe  M«ww  qnpetwn  for  « pwe^sspy ; #pb  bet 
©eibgpptb  n«b  ben  fiWnbro  bet  MMten  SWigien  w#fr#fg  »bet 
JtWte^tm&gig  fei?"  Tip  BU«cefl$fiU  competitor  on  this  oceassioo 
G.  E.  CMeek,  vbo  «0»sey*w«tilj  roroed  for  bipjelf  a epnsidpwWe 
reputation  on  the  hold  of  scholarship  «nd  litorpAmo,  and  Us  diesorv 
Cation  was  published  anno  1785  under  the  title  of  ^Commentatio  de 
porte  voluntaria.  “ The  second  prize  or  so-called  Accessit  was  ad- 
judged to  G.  W.  Bios*  svfeo  mpo  1792  published  his  disserfotion, 
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considerably  enlarged  and  translated  by  himself  into  German , nm 
the  title  „$on  bem  ©cibfhnorbe,  brffen  SWoratitat,  llrfadjtn  i mb  ® 
gehmitteln♦/,  Neither  of  these  dissertations  have  I had  an  opporc 
nity  of  perusing ; both  of  them,  however,  are  said  to  have  been  & 
cisions  against  the  lawfulness  of  suicide,  and  the  former  more  Bin- 
gent  and  severe  than  the  latter;  and  I should,  therefore,  not 
alluded  to  them  in  this  § or  at  all,  had  an  anonymous  German  cm 
in  a once  very  famous  and  popular,  but  somewhat  shallow  & 
coarse , rationalistic  literary  Periodical  *)  who , by  the  by , not  e- 
wisely,  perhaps,  pronounces  the  question  of  the  Gottingen  theology 
faculty  too  circumscribed  (ju  befcfyranft),  in  an  article  on  Bled- 
Treatise  not  attempted  to  refute  by  laconic  and  sarcastic  questions  l 
the  reasons  which  Block  had  advanced  against  the  lawfulness  $ 
suicide,  giving  us  by  this  indirect  and  underhand  process  to  nnde- 
stand  that  he  considered  them  untenable , and  deemed  a result  op- 
posed to  that  which  Block  had  evolved  and  arrived  at  more  ntkmal 
and  correct  Of  course,  it  is  not  our  present  business  to  answr 
the  said  reviewer’s  interrogations  which  it  was  not  exactly  diffiak 
to  put,  wherefore  we  likewise  need  not  quote  them. 


§.  75.  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  SUICIDE  IN  MODERN 
CHRISTENDOM. 

Howsoever  numerous,  varied,  and  inestimable  the  salutary  effects 
may  and  must  be  deemed  which  the  Great  Reformation  of  the  16i 
century  soon  began  to  produce,  and  has  the  longer  the  mote  achieved 
in  those  countries  which  opened  their  Courts,  Temples,  Hearths  to 
its  influences , a decrease  of  suicidal  practice  most  certainly  cannot 
be  numbered  among  the  said  effects.  On  the  contrary,  a far  greater 
frequency  of  the  commission  of  suicide  in  Protestant  lands  and  amo^ 
Protestant  peoples  as  compared  with  Catholic  ones  appears  to  be  u 
incontestable  phenomenon.  Schwartz,  writing  anno  1837,  enumerate* 
those  cities  of  Europe,  in  which  the  great  increase  of  suicide  k trt- 
ceably  visible,  in  the  following  order:  Copenhagen,  London,  Fsa, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Dresden,  so  that  the  almost  solely  Protestant  oaes 
come  first  and  also  maintain  the  numerical  precedence ; Mme.  de  Sta£L  I 


*)  9icue  attgtmefne  beatfae  ©{fcliot$ef,  daBrgana  1793,  ©.  I,  pp*  486—493, 
but  more  especially  pp.  491,  492.  *)  SB.  II,  p,  lit 
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writing  more  than  20  years  earlier,  in  her  reflexions  makes,  an  as- 
sertion  which  is  substantially  to  the  same  purpose,  and  she  had 
travelled  a good  deal,  and  observed  pretty  closely,  in  both  catholic 
and  protestant  countries;  and  Prof.  Blumenbach,  writing  already  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  commences  a passage1)  thus: 
„ inasmuch  as,  as  far  as  I know,  it  is  pretty  universally  confirmed 
i that  suicide  on  an  average  more  rarely  occurs  in  catholic  than  in 
f protestant  countries. u — Many  statistical  details  in  confirmation  of 
this  fact  have  come  within  my  reach,  e.  g.  that  in  Spain  anno  1826 
1 onty  sixteen  cases  of  suicide  occurred  among  nearly  12  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  in  Naples  anno  1823  only  thirteen  cases,  nine  of 
i which  are  marked  as  the  consequence  of  insanity,  among  350,000 
i inhabitants,  whereas  e.  g.  in  Hamburg,  among  little  more  than  one 
i hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  anno  1821  31  cases  and  anno  1822 
i 59  cases  of  suicide  occurred.  But,  mere  dry  statistical  details  are 
i little  to  my  taste.  We  may  safely  take  the  fact  as  an  established 
one  for  granted,  but  must  consider  it  worth  our  while,  and  not  by 
any  means  foreign  to  our  purpose,  to  enquire:  whence  this  pheno- 
menon? 

In  endeavoring  to  account  for  it,  then,  certain  religious  reasons 
( suggest  themselves  to  us  first,  and  they  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to 
amount  to  no  fewer  than  half  a dozen  more  or  less  distinct  ones. 

1.  Inasmuch  as  the  Catholics  can  somewhat  easily  procure  so- 
# called  absolution , they  are  less  exposed  to  such  harassing  melancholy 
,and  dark  despair  on  account  of  past  misdeeds  as  frequently  are  the 
rproxima  causa  of  suicide  among  the  Protestants.  — 2.  The  Catho- 
lics superstitiously  assume  that  what  takes  place  even  in  the  very 
last  hour  or  moment  of  a man’s  life  can  or  does  decide  his  future 
state  of  existence;  and  they  are,  therefore,  excessively  loath  to  die 
.without  so-called  extreme  unction,  and,  consequently,  must  more  or 
less  scrupulously  incline  \o  avoid  a mode  .of  death  which  (vide  what 
(will  be  said  in  §.  77)  they  are  taught  to  believe  a mortal  sin  which, 
as  such,  might  or  would  do  away  with  the  meritorious  effects  of  an 
entire  previous  even  virtuous  life,  and  which,  moreover,  by  its  very 
nature  could  nof  but,  if  attended  with  immediate  success,  debar  them 
from  receiving  the  said  priestly  vademecum  as  a passport  to  a bliss- 


0 SWebidnfWe  ©emetfuitgen  oaf  finer  ©fyndjemiff,  in  his  2Jffbtdnff<$* 
fytt,  ©ottlnfjen,  1785,  II,  ©k  I,  pp.  163-173. 
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fid  Ettorttf.  --  9.  The  CaAoftc  Churches,  rendered  by  their  marnfr 
ctfttmtts,  their  airy  aisles,  their  mellow  light,  and  their  gorge® 
paintings  atchitectaraHy  so  grandly  solemn  and  artistically  so  gcnS* 
etmsdatory,  are  day  by  day  and  almost  hour  by  hour  open.  Hsr 
you  ever  lived  hi  a gemrindy  caflrOfie  country,  or  among  ms# 
terated  catholics?  If  you  hare,  think  of  the  worshippers  who  hw? 
the  privilege  of  entering  such  edifices  at  ad  times  for  momentary 
devotional  purposes,  of  sprinkling  their  brow  with  consecrated  wate 
Of  listening  to  strains  of  sacred  music , of  muttering  their  grief?  m 
Kyrfe  EleiSone  and  Aye  Marias,  and,  last,  but  not  least,  of  unhnri* 
suing  their  hearts. by  auricular  confession;  and  say:  may  we  ax 
jtisfly  presume  that  sensuous  worship  of  this  kind,  rendered  so  coo- 
vCtiieUt,  fascinating,  comforting,  exhilirating,  must  tend  somewhat, 
nay,  even  greatly,  to  scare  away  much  of  that  inward  agitation  mbc 
perturbation  which  might  otherwise  gloomily  and  bodefully  bedtes 
unto  self- destruction?  — 4.  I cannot  but  surmise  dial  such  unify 
and  solidity  — take  this  last  word  in  any  sense  you  Hke  - — of  it- 
ligiOus  Paitfa  as  characterise  Catholicism,  when  compared  with  Pro- 
testantism, and  more  particularly  the  Protestantism  of  our  own  secV 
overrun  and  sect* ridden  land,  arc  oftentimes  merely  external  sd 
imaginary;  but,  nevertheless,  they  must,  mefhinks,  needs  contrikte 
largely,  and  more  especially  among  the  lower,  uneducated,  iguecus 
classes  of  the  community,  to  keep  down  pretty  effectually  all  tho« 
doubts,  remove  all  those  dissensions,  and  render  many  of  those  va- 
garies Impossible  which  are  frequently  calculated  to  excite  dtsconteU 
with  life,  and  not  infrequently  brood  out  a sort  Of  hatred  of  life.  — 
5*  Also  in  the  indetc  eSffpurpatorius  itself,  stupid,  unjust,  contemptihk 
though  it  b0  In  most  respects,  Catholicism  might  be  affirmed  to  pos- 
sess a negative  and  mechanical  advantage  over  Protestantism  as  re- 
gards the  matter  into  which  we  are  enquiring.  The  said  instigate, 
namely , excludes , from  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  people  at  iB 
events,  aU  publications  of  a so-called  infidel  0*  dangerous  tendency, 
via.  infidel  and  dangerous  as  viewed  from  the  ponUfico-eccleBiasfiad 
standing-point,  and  among  such  publications  very  many  which,  bring 
in  Spirit  deistical  and  sceptical,  or  in  tone  scoffing  and  frivolous, 
certainly  may  exercise  an  unsettling  influence,  1.  e.  incite  to  and 
intellectual  follies  or  social  transgressions  as  generally  precede,  and 
frequently  lead  to,  suicide*  whereas  before  the  Protestant  reader  any 
and  every  publication  lies  open,  though  it  be,  perchance,  of  and 
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•sort  m to  induce  him  to  view  life  with  indifference,  or  *0  even  to 
tempt  him  te  cart  it  away  with  contempt  — 6.  Finally,  the  uncon* 
<Htio&aUy  severe  verdicts  of  most  of  the  Fathers  and  the  absolutely 
condemnatory  decrees  of  the  Canonists  are  considered  as  still  binding 
upon  the  Priests  who  therefore  occasionally  re-echo  them  from  their 
Pidphs  and  in  their  Confessionals,  and  still  abide  by  diem  in  the 
matter  of  sepulture  with  something  like  consistent  strictness,  thus  up- 
holding among  the  people  a notion  and  feeling  of  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  ecclesiastical  solemnities  of  a Christian  burial,  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  as  we  shall  learn  in  §.  77^  Protestant  countries  have, 
the  longer  the  more,  inclined  to  lessen  and  remove  all  real  ignominy 
and  punishment,  as  far  as  laws  and  rites  are  qpncemed,  in  the  case 
of  suicide,  and,  consequently , to  treat  it,  if  not  exactly  in  theory, 
yet  at  all  events  in  practice,  with  either  pure  compassion  or  even 
sheer  indifference. 

Thus  then,  if  I be  not  mistaken  in  this  attempt  at  enumerating 
the  principal  more  or  less  powerful  anti-suicidal  causes  inherent  in 
Catholicism,  to  which  I might,  perhaps,  have  added  also  its  nume- 
rous public  institutions  and  asylums  for  almost  every  imaginable 
physical  or  mental  privation,  ailment,  misfortune,  we  plainly  discern 
that  many  of  its  peculiar  elements  are  of  a nature  to  do  victorious 
battle  against  the  one  misdeed  on  which  we  are  now  engaged.1) 
Altogether,  Catholicism  in  the  aggregate  cannot  be  denied  the  pos- 
session of  much  of  what  is  prudently  so  calculated  and  organized 
as  to  meet  the  wants  and  calm  the  passions  of  men:  whence,  in- 
deed, its  popularity  and  its  continuing  and,  I sadly  fear,  ever  reviv- 
ing and  again  encxeasing  successful  propaganda.  But,  of  course,  I 
have  been  arguing  only  in  reference  to  the  one  act,  self- slaughter; 
for  e.  g.  murder  is,  doubtless,  for  more  frequent  in  arch-catholic  than 
in  wholly  Protestant  countries  (let  us  think,  for  instance,  of  Spain 
and  Ireland);  and,  of  course,  if  we  had  to  choose  between  Catholi- 
cism and  few  suicides  and  Protestantism  and  many  suicides,  we  should 
without  one  single  moment’s  hesitation  decide  in  favor  of  the  latter 
alternative. 

We  must,  however,  in  the  second  place,  not  burden  the  whole 
of  this  matter  by  wy  means  on  the  great  Protest  which  wee  made 

4)  By  the  by,  where  Catholicism  is  somewhat  loosening  its  bold,  e.  g. 
nCWHKdsys  hi  Sardfttia,  suicide,  at  least  in  Turin  Sad  Genoa,  is  becoming 
pretty  frequent,  as  I learn  from  the  Newspapers. 
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and  carried  into  effect  in  the  16th  century;  for,  doubtless,  in  those 
Southern  countries  of  Europe,  where  Catholicism  has  chiefly,  and  in 
its  most  unadulterated  character,  remained  the  faith  of  the  sovereigns 
and  peoples,  e.  g.  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  climatic  influences,  and 
what  therewith  somewhat  necessarily  connects  itself,  e.  g.  diet,  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of,  a remark  which  has 
often  been  made , but , perhaps , in  too  off-hand  and  generalizing  a 
manner. 

In  Italy,  for  instance,  speaking  quite  in  general,  the  sky  shines 
serenely,  the  atmosphere  is  mellow,  the  thermometer  and  barometer 
are  but  little  liable  to  sudden  rise  or  fall,  and  a profuse  vegetation 
exhibits  its  hues  and  scatters  its  fragrance.  There,  then,  the  mind, 
heart,  imagination  of  man  seem,  as  it  were,  invited  to  „il  delidoso 
far  nientea,  nor  is  the  human  body  called  upon  for  over-tasked  toil 
and  light  viands  and  exhilirating  beverages,  by  Nature  supplied  on 
the  spot  in  needful  plenty  and  comparative  cheapness,  operate  cheer- 
ingly  on  the  physical  and  mental  frame:  so  that,  upon  the  wbofe. 

I can  easily  persuade  myself  that  there  Hope  quickly  erects  h« 
pleasurably  diverting  aSrial  bridge,  and  an  illusive  Fata  Morgans 
reveals  at  a distance  actualities  in  softened  phantom-forms. 

In  northern  European  lands,  on  the  contrary,  where  Protestan- 
tism, and  partly  on  this  very  account,  has  more  especially  pitched 
its  tent,  the  air  is  bleaker,  the  atmosphere  more  variable,  Nature 
less  friendly  and  less  profuse,  and  man  is  endowed  with  a hardier 
physical  frame  and  a sterner  moral  organism;  for  he  must  wage  a 
fiercer  war  with  the  elements,  win  subsistence  on  harder  terms,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  take  life  more  in  earnest,  and,  therefore,  also  reason 
more  deeply,  judge  more  solidly,  determine  more  intensely.  A na- 
tural and  necessary  reaction  of  all  this  would  seem  to  me  to  be  as 
occasional  or  even  a frequent  sinking  into  a more  or  less  profound 
melancholy  which  its  climatic  affinities,  as  it  were,  mists  and  gloom, 
rain  and  clouds,  may  help  to  engender  and  foster;  and,  no  doubt 
suicide  is  a frequent  fruit  of  melancholy,  or  of  something  kindred  to 
melancholy.  Moreover,  suicide,  if  not  committed  in  madness,  argues 
a considerable  measure  of  vigor  of  will  and  — at  least  amid  Chris- 
tian influences  — of  such  dogged  courage  as  we  are  wont  to  con- 
nect with  coldish  blood:  whence,  by  the  by,  upon  the  whole  in  mo- 
dem times  a far  larger  proportion  of  suicides  among  men  than  among 
women.  How  much  the  comparatively  far  greater  consumption  of 
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heavy  animal  food  and  stimulating  brewed  or  distilled  potions,  sup* 
plied  and  in  part  necessitated  by  the  cHmate  itself,  in  Northern 
countries  has  to  do  with  what  physicians  call  conveying  „ bilious  and 
melancholic  juices*  into  the  system,  or,  disposing  to  a ^choleric  tem- 
perament* , I shall  gladly,  because  of  my  utter  ignorance  touching 
i the  effects  of  beef  and  mutton,  beer  and  alkohol,  leave  physicians 
i to  discuss  and  decide,  — 

Having  premised  these  general  reflections,  I will  now  enter  upon 
i some  few  particulars  which  concern  ourselves  more  immediately. 

We  saw  already  in  §.  13  that  suicide  has  been  stated  to  be 
, more  frequent  in  England  since  the  17th  century  than  in  any  otheT 
* European  country,  i.  e.  since  the  Reformation  in  one  of  the  most 
Protestant  lands,  which  last  remark  I make  with  especial  reference 
, to  what  was  said  at  the  commencement  of  this  §.  — Firstly,  then, 

, as  regards  the  fact  itself. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  Piedmontese 
t Passerani  wrote  his  defence  of  suicide  with  the  avowed  object  of 
pleasing  the  English  (vide  p.  193  of  §.  74),  the  French  poet  Des- 
touches  who  had  resided  a considerable  time  in  England,  penned  an 
epigrammatic  epitaph  on  John  Bull  in  the  aggregate  whom  he  sup- 
poses to  have  suicidally  entombed  himself,  because  he  had  become 
tired  of  — dressing  and  undressing  himself  day  by  day. *) 

„Ci-glt  Jean  Rosbif,  Ecuyer, 

Qui  se  pendit  pour  se  desemmyer.* 

At  about  the  same  period,  the  Swiss  writer  Muralt2)  says  what 
follows.  „Au  reste,  vous  s^aurez  que  les  Anglois  se  donnent  la  Mort 
aussi  facilement  qu’ils  la  re$oivent : il  n’est  point  rare  d’entendre  par- 
ler  ici  de  personnes  de  l’un  et  de  l’autre  Sexe  qui  se  d£p£chent, 
comme  ils  disent,  le  plus  souvent  pour  de  raisons  qui  nous  paroi- 
troient  une  bagatelle.*  — Somewhat  later  in  the  18th  century,  Vol- 
taire in  those  several  Essays  of  his  which  we  quoted  in  §.  18,  treats 
us  to  any  quantity  of  narratives  about  English  suicides  in  his  day, 
some  of  which  (e.  g.  that  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Darner,  Richard  and 
Bridget  Smith  are  fully  authentic),  others  of  which,  however,  seem 
to  me  to  wear  the  appearance  of  exaggeration  or  fabrication;  for, 
since  this  sceptic  was  wont  to  prefer  being  amusing  to  being  scru- 


0 Epigrammes  sur  divers  sujetf,  nr.  70,  Oeuvres,  edit  1755,  T.  IV,  p.  456. 
*)  LeUres  sur  les  Anglois  et  les  Fran9ais,  vide  pp.  106—113  of  the  edit  1728. 
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Ritson’s  extremely  feeble  and  confused  History  of  the  Celts  a&i 
Ga$ls,  more  especially  the  numerous  notes  in  the  latter  work,  by 
way  of  discerning  quickly  that  already  under  the  sway  of  Dnodso 
suicide  was  held  on  our  shores  to  be  lawful  and  heroic.  And  ti* 
self-inflicted  death  (according  to  Tacitus;  for  Dio  Cassius,  lib.  62, 
c.  12,  ascribes  to  her  a natural  death)  of  the  ancient  British  Qoea 
IJoadicea  or  Bunducia  might  lead  us  to  infer  that  such  a theory  wa« 
at  all  events  occasionally  put  into  practice.  Again,  from  Holinshed '? 
Chronicle,  we  ascertain  that  in  the  9th  cent,  or  thereabouts  sundry 
very  notable  persona  in  Scotland  died  suicidaily,  e.  g.  King  Donald 
the  rebel  Macdonald,  Macbeth’s  consort,  touching  which  latter  vide 
also  Shakspeare’s  tragedy.  Moreover,  the  somewhat  numerous  cano- 
nical and  civil  laws  against  suicide  (vide  §.77)  which  were  enacted 
on  English  soil  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  cent.  etc.  would  seem  to 
pre-suppose  the  casual  commission  of  the  said  action  in  England  at 
those  periods,  And,  finally,  as  regards  the  14th  cent,  we  will  not 
forget  that  sundry  historians  relate  that  anno  1400  King  Richard  the 
Second  starved  himself  to  death  in  his  prison.  — But,  why  sock 
details  here?  Answer:  because  various  continental  writers  have  not 
scrupled  to  affirm  (their  authorities  they  have  not  given,  and  the 
reasons  they  assign  are  very  absurd)  that  suicide  was  unknown!!  is 
England  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  *)  i.  e.  anno  1415,  or  even 
before  the  siege  of  the  Dutch  fortress  of  Fuird,  7)  i.  e.  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century. 

But,  though  rejecting  such  assertions  as  simply  ludicron5,  we 
will  take  an  opportunity  of  using  them  as  a substratum  for  argument 
against  what  Montesquieu  (vide  §.  13),  and  many  others  after  him, 
have  maintained,  viz.  that  the  climate  of  England  bears  the  chief 
and  all  but  sole  guilt  of  the  predisposition  of  the  English  to  self- 
slaughter. We’ll  say  our  say  on  this  matter  in  a few  brief  sentences. 

1.  It  is,  in  general,  a somewhat  hazardous  matter  to  ascribe  the 
predilection  for  and  prevalence  of  suicide  chiefly  or  solely  to  dimt- 
tic  influences.  For  instance,  suicide  was  a most  common  occurrence 
among  the  Romans  in  the  1st  cent.  a.  C.  and  in  the  1st  p.  C, 
whereas  it  had  been  a comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  e.  g.  the 
2nd,  3nd,  4th,  5th  centuries  a.  C.  But,  surely,  though  we  would 


*)  Thus  e.  g.  Fa  I ret  on  p.  25  of  the  work  quoted  in  $.  13.  *)  Thue  e.  f . 
an  anonymous  Frenchman  to  whoae  book  allusion  will  presently  he  made. 
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admit  that  the  climate  of  Italy  is  not  now  as  it  was  in  those  ages, 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  it  can  have  undergone  any  essential 
change  between  the  days  of  the  Kings  and  those  of  the  Triumvirs 
or  first  Caesars.  — 2.  Unquestionably,  suicide  did  not  become  im- 
moderately and  notoriously  characteristic  of  the  English  until  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries;  but  who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  un- 
dertake to  prove,  or  would  even  to  venture  to  conjecture,  that  some 
great  climatic  change  had  befallen  our  land  in  the  16th  or  the  15th 
century?  — 3.  Nor  is  England  now,  nor  was  England  in  the  18th 
and  17  th  centuries  characterised  by  a climate  altogether  sui  gene- 
ris: humidity,  fogs,  gloom,  and  whatsoever  else  has  been  usoally 
pronounced  its  suicide-engendering  or  suicide-favoring  influences,  are 
common  equally,  if  I mistake  not,  to  several  other  European  conn- 
tries,  e.  g.  Holland,  Norway.  As  regards  the  latter  country,  I may 
affirm  from  such  general  reading  as  I indulged  in,  when  travelling 
there,  that  the  Norwegians  are  anything  but  addicted  to  suicide; 
and  as  regards  the  former  country , which  1 have  never  visited, 
everything  I have  read  about  it  bears  direct  testimony  that  the 
Dutch  are,  if  anything,  singularly  free  from  the  predisposition  to, 
or  the  commission  of,  suicide.  Of  course,  one  might  here  urge  the 
extreme  primitiveness  of  the  Norwegians,  and  the  temperamental 
phlegma  of  the  Dutch;  but  this  would  be  at  present  beside  our 
question  which  turns  solely  on  the  power  of  climatic  peculiarities.  — 
4.  Qranted,  and  roost  willingly,  that  e.  g.  Italians,  Frenchmen  etc. 
do  not  like  our  English  climate  over-much,  and  that  it  generally 
does  not  in  any  respect  agree  with  them  over- well  — the  reasons 
are  obvious  — nay,  that,  even  if  it  do  not  damage  their  physical 
health,  it  yet  materially  affects  their  spirits;  but,  let  us  not  forget 
that  our  present  concernment  does  not  in  the  least  lie  with  its  effects, 
traceable  or  imaginary,  upon  foreigners,  but  rather  simply  and  sole- 
ly with  its  natural  and  necessary  effects  upon  the  natives.  Grant- 
ing, also,  that  scrofula,  consumption,  rheumatism,  gout,  listless- 
ness, melancholy  and  even  insanity  are  to  be  found  among  us 
pretty  frequently,  aud  not  only  in  individuals,  but  in  entire  families 
and  successive  generations,  so  that  many  of  us  year  by  year  have 
to  seek,  temporarily  or  permanently,  relief  by  fleeing  to  other  cli- 
mates, milder,  more  settled,  sunnier  ones:  pray,  supposing  the  said 
physical  and  mental  diseases  to  be  at  home  among  the  English  in 
immoderate  proportion  in  comparison  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
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European  countries  — surely,  and  for  the  very  rsesen  show*  assigned, 
ike  ehmato  atone  eaaeot  be  hdd  responsible  for  then,  end,  oente- 
quently,  cm  juct  as  littfo  be  held  responsible  for  that  salf-dastntctka 
4o  which  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  may  predispose,  incite,  con- 
duct, impel  the  sufferer.  I do  not  exactly  know,  whether  the  said 
diseases  ready  be  at  home  among  the  EngUah  in  immoderate  pro- 
portion in  comparison  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  European  conn- 
tites;  but,  two  things  I do  know,  and  right  well  too.  The  first  of 
them  is  this:  taking  the  English  aslhsctipely,  the  climate  cannot  hers 
disagreed  with  them  to  any  mantiosutble  extent,  ainee  it  ha#  allowed 
them  to  become,  and  indeed  has  in  no  small  measure  contributed 
to  their  becoming,  a race  vigorous,  gifted,  weUrfonned,  energetic, 
thriving,  attached  to  hearth  and  borne,  beyond  almost  .every  other 
modern  people.  And  the  second  is  this : baring  inspected  and  com- 
pared several  Statistical  Tables  in  conjunction  with  Idatenrolcgfonl 
Montes  1 have  fully  satisfied  myself  that  neither  season*  nor  mmtkt, 
neither  winds  nor  weathers  decide  by  any  means  mstarisUy  or  me- 
thodically on  the  commission  of  suicide  in  England.,  or  onpwJuse 
abet  It  ia  a fallacy  and  a fiction,  therefore,  to  make  agar 
November  figure  specifically  os  „the  month  w hen  EogJtohmen  bang 
«t  drown  themselves*  j for,  the  said  inspeation  ««d  comparison  hare 
convinced  me  that  suicide  is  not  most  frequently  committed,  when 
the  mists  and  rains  of  November  thicken  the  atmosphere  or  darker 
the  sky,  or,  whoa  tha  autumnal  leaves  wither  and  drop,  or,  when 
a snowy  shroud  fics  spread  omt  the  dreary  landscape:  on  the  con- 
tansy,  the  flowom  that  gaily  blossom  in  Spring  and  the  «m>  that 
brightly  shines  in  Summer  — it  foUy  as  often  has  to  gsse  on  * 
auiridal  corpse,  they  foHy  as  often  have  to  deck  a s stride's  guava. 
— He l wn  weald,  in  our  own  way,  still  incline  to  look  for  the 
snob  and  cans*  of  suicide  he  something  different,  in  something  lane  ex- 
ternal or  mechanical,  accidental  or  ooaeaaery,  in  something  man  «- 
tamal  and  independent,  wore  self- evoked  and  therefore  more.gqikf, 
and  eanaot  hesitate  long  about  cnbecribing  to  tha  tooth  of  the 
following  lines,  with  which  Young,  when  treating  of  our  wy  onto 
Jeet,  Indignantly  apostrophises  (N.  T.,  V,  dfift—  4H)  hie  foUow- 
txmntrymen: 

„ Blame  not  thy  clime,  nor  chide  the  distant  sun; 

The  sen  Is  innocent,  thy  dime  absolv’d. 

taut  owl  dimes  kind  nature  mw  made. 
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— Mft  — 

The  euM  I «feg,  is  Eden  might  pararil, 

And  proves  it  is  thy  foUy,  not  thy  fate.u 

Btameobach  (vide  the  previously  mentioned  essay  of  hie)  anno 
1785  examined  a collection  of  out  (Metsopotttan)  Bails  of  Mortally 
ranging  over  102  yearn,  vis.  from  1657—1758,  and  the  result  he 
communicates  was  this:  the  greatest  number  of  suicides  (vis.  65) 
in  London  in  the  coarse  of  the  said  years  occurred  anno  1736 
Again,  Prince,  writing  in  the  year  1708,  laments  (vide  his  already 
quoted  sermon)  that  anno  1707  thirty  seven  persons  had  destroyed 
themselves  in  and  „ around “ London,  which  number  he  conaidm 
larger  than  in  previous  years;  and  on  the  same  occasion  he  gives 
It  as  his  opinion  that  suicide  was  rapidly  increasing.  — lit  is  self-- 
evident that  nothing  very  accurate  or  oertain  cur  be  gleaned  from 
suchlike  statements.  Bills  of  Mortality,  among  ourselves  at  least, 
wene  in  those  times  at  all  events  scarcely  particularly  authentic  do* 
contents  on  matters  of  this  description,  whatever  they  may  in  ear 
own  days  have  become.  (Q.  are  they  now  mnch  better?  For  NR. 
our  national  Sanitary  Beards  etc.  are  a somewhat  recent,  and 
probably  also  a somewhat  imperfect,  organisation).  Maqy  persons 
may  from  neglect  or  purposely  have  been  emitted,  many  specified 
as  having  been  merely  „found  drowned*  whe  had  drowned  thank- 
selves  , many  described  euphemistically  as  having  „died  suddenly* 
who  bad  dispatched  themselves , etc.  etc.,  so  that  we  might  justly 
consider  ourselves  fully  warranted  in  assuming  that  tbs  figures  which 
are  therein  given  were  far  Mow  the  mark;  and,  indeed,  some  little 
reflection  and  comparison  would,  I doubt  not,  boar  out  the  assump- 
tion just  alluded  to  aa  net  by  any  means  devoid  of  foundation. 
Furthermore,  no  parallel  between  then  and  now  with  respeot  to 
the  proportion  of  suicides  could  possibly  be  instituted,  unless  me 
Anew  exactly  bow  many  inhabitants  London  itself  could  beast  of 
at  the  periods  under  mention,  and  bow  far  its  environs  extopiwfr 
and  In  what  eolation  metropolitan  suicide  steed  tosuicute  committed 
in  the  provincial  towns  and  the  rmwl  districts.  We  may  and  ns tat 
suppose  that,  as  it  is  the  cane  with,  capitals  and  populous  mtfes  ab 
general,  whose  luxury,  dissipation,  diseans,  eudStemenb,  writ  shades 
tnore  especially  exist,  suicide  occurred  in  a very  considerably  greater 
proportion  in  London  than  m any  other  pariofEoglaad;  and  should, 
as  fer  as  I can  discern,  not  be  going  far  wrong,  were  we  to  arrive 
at  this  conclusion : as  far  as  the  years  intervening  between  1£A7 
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and  1758  are  conceived,  suicide  was  among  ourselves  at  its  height 
abend  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century . 

And,  if  we  were  to  begin  again  with  the  year  1759  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  year  1855,  what  tale  should  we  have  to  tell? 

A certain  Dr.  Burrows,1)  writing  in  the  year  1820,  would  fail 
lead  us  to  believe  that  Paris,  Berlin  and  Copenhagen  have  been  is 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  far  more  notorious  for  suicide 
than  London.  But,  the  extremely  meagre  and  defective  statistical 
information  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  is  moit 
assuredly  not  of  a kind  that  would  warrant  us  in  laying  any  sock 
„ flattering  unction*  to  our  national  soul.  Let  „the  Times46  stand 
forth  with  its  almost  daily  intelligence  on  this  matter  as  accredited 
and  popular  witness ! Nevertheless,  we  evidently  did  begin  already 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  to  lose  gradually  our  unenviable 
and  marked  pre-eminence  on  the  score  of  suicide;  but,  unless  I be 
sadly  mistaken,  not  because  suicide  has  been  gradually  decreasing 
in  England,  or  has  at  this  moment  the  slightest  appearance  of  doing 
so,  but  — because  it  has,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  been  en- 
creasing  fearfully  in  other  European  countries.  — 

Here  a very  few  details,  not  by  way  of  demonstration  which 
I shall  not  attempt,  but  merely  by  way  of  illustration  which  might 
seem  needfuL 

(France,  Paris.)  A testimony  out  of  the  year  1787.  ^Suicide 
is  not  a characteristic  feature  of  the  Britons.  This  is  a very  un- 
founded prejudice,  though  universally  prevaleut  in  Europe.  It  is  true, 

occurrences  of  this  kind  are  very  frequent  in  England  ; bat  in 

Paris,  no  doubt,  just  as  many  persons  destroy  themselves  at  in 
London  , although  it  does  not  become  so  generally  known  there  as 
here.*  Thus  Archeohols, 2)  an  intelligent  and  a well-informed  Ger- 
man traveller  who  had  resided  both  in  London  and  Paris.  A testi- 
mony out  of  the  year  1828.  „In  Lyons  suicide  is  said  to  be  of 
late  more  frequent  than  in  London  and  Paris. a Thus  Heyfdder3) 
who  had  made  very  careful  enquiries  into  our  topic,  for  medico  - 
juridical  purposes.  A testimony  out  of  the  year  1854.  „In  the  27 
years  from  1826—1852  the  number  of  suicides  in  France  amounted 


*)  An  enquiry  Into  certain  errors  relative  to  insanity,  pp.  42,  43  of 
Heinrotb’s  German  tranalation.  2)  (Snglanb  unb  dtolfm,  pofitt  ®nfL,  2$.  Ill, 
p.  127  ff.  *)  $tr  ©ettflmorb  ht  arjnft  * gtrl<$t!(<$cr  nnb  mrbictnift'potigctttycT  ftc* 
p.  5ff. 
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on  the  whole  to  17,418:  from  1826 — 1880  fewer  than  2000  moat 
be  assigned  to  each  year,  from  1831—1844,  with  two  exceptions, 
between  2000  and  3000,  and  from  1845 — 1852  more  than  3000, 
the  last  year  (1852)  numbering  the  most,  viz.  3674,  *) 

(Russia,  St.  Petersburg.)  I have  never  seen  M.  Dumas’  essai 
sur  le  suicide  which  was  published  more  than  half  a century  ago; 
but  I remember  having  somewhere  read  that  he  therein  states  that 
the  Russian  peasantry,  or  some  one  Russian  peasant,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kasan  would  scarcely,  believe  that  such  a thing  as  suicide  ever 
did  or  could  occur.  I will  not  urge  that  such  incredulity  would 
imply  utter  ignorance  of  the  tenets  and  doings  of  the  Raskolniks 
(vide  §.  66),  and  even  of  still  more  ancient  Slavonic  history,3)  but 
let  it  pass  for  what  little  it  may  prove  in  favor  of  the  non -occur- 
rence of  suicide  among  the  Russian  serfs  at  the  period  and  in  the 
district  alluded  to.  Indeed,  Schubert,  writing  anno  1823,  similarly 
assures  us3)  that  in  the  parish  of  Stbde,  a very  primitive  small 
community  in  North  Western  Sweden,  „no  case  of  suicide  had 
ever  occurred.4  But,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  case  among 
the  genuine  Slavonic  inhabitants  in  the  other  portions  of  the  Czar’s 
dominions,  as  regards  the  mixed  population  of  the  Capital  the  follow- 
ing authentic  data  (vide  the  sources  as  given  by  Heyfelder  1.  c.) 
lie  before  us.  In  St.  Petersburg  only  94  cases  of  suicide  occurred 
from  1808— -1811,  whereas  986  occurred  anno  1823,  1069  anno 
1824,  1066  anno  1825,  966  anno  1826,  and  1176  anno  1827. 

(Prussia,  Berlin.)  Ever  since  about  the  last  decennary  or  two 
of  the  past  century  almost  every  German  writer  on  suicide  has  com- 
menced by  deploring  the  increasing  frequency  of  the  commission  of 
suicide  in  his  particular  district;  we,  however,  will  be  content  with 
selecting  from  out  of  the  numerous  larger  and  smaller  German  Ter- 
ritories the  Prussian  Kingdom  and  its  Capital.  In  the  five  years 
from  1818 — 1822  inclusive  there  occurred,  according  to  authentic 
official  records,4)  in  the  Prussian  Dominions  3862  cases  of  success- 
ful and  undoubted  suicide,  and,  whilst  650  anno  1818,  859  anno 
1S22,  and  in  the  same  five  years  in  Berlin  itself  280  cases. 


0 Sfoflrt.  m&rn.  Sritime,  Summer  199,  3uliu«  18,  1854,  p.  3175,  on  the 
!>«•!•  of  the  French  official  documents.  Vide  e.  g.  ©.I,  pp.  12,  101  of 

€>tro$r*  ©tfthidjtf  brS  SHufftfant  ©taatrt.  *)  Strife  ©$©ebro,  S^orwegcn, 
fanh  it.  f.  ©.  tn  ben  3a$rfn  1817—1820,  ©.  II,  p.  478.  4)  Given  on  pp.  13,  16 
of  Casper ’•  work  quoted  in  §.  13.  Vide  also  fcugtb.  91.  3rifcut0,  Shill  19,  1855. 
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Is  this  little  not  quite  enough,  aye,  more  then  enough,  to  she* 
that  almost  everywhere  — nay,  I might,  perhaps,  omit  the  qualify^ 
adverb  — on  the  European  Continent  (as  well  as  among  ourselves 
suicide  is  becoming  the  longer  the  more  frequent?  Precedence  is  lb 
particular  may  still  belong  to  us,  or  may  not:  what  boots  nation 
contention  about  so  melancholy  a topic?  At  all  events,  there  i 
„a  beam  in  our  own  eye**,  whether  the  beam  in  our  contiuek 
^brethren’s**  eye  be  larger  or  less  large. 

And,  as  to  the  causes  of  this  effect,  they  would,  I ween,  be 
found  to  be  everywhere  in  general  essentially  the  same,  e.  g.  luxury, 
drunkenness,  gambling,  dissipation,  disappointment,  remorse,  poverty 
rain,  i.  e.  moral,  social,  politico-economical  phenomena  incomp&rakj 
and  infinitely  more  than  any  mere  climatic  influences  or  dietetic  pe- 
culiarities. But,  inasmuch  as  I have  in  previous  §§  more  than  ones 
already,  and  at  considerable  length,  enumerated,  developed,  ess- 
mented  on,  the  principal  and  most  common  causes,  I will  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  noticing  a certain  cause  which  a certain  French- 
man has  thought  proper  te  adduce  as  operating  not  a little  pre- 
sulcidaUy  among  ourselves,  since  and  we  thus  return  to  the 
point  from  which  we  started  in  this  § — the  said  cause  very  sig- 
nally and  quke  characteristically  belongs  to  our  English  form  of  /Vo- 
testantism . 

The  Q.  R.,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  537,  546  of  an  article  „Works  on  Eng- 
land", to  which  same  article  I alluded  already  in  §.  11,  mentions  the 
following  book  which,  however,  I have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
procure:  „Londres,  la  Cour  et  les  Provinces  d’Angleterre,  d'Ecasse  et 
d’lrlande,  ou  Esprit,  Moeurs,  Coutumes,  Habitudes  Privies  des  Habt- 
tans  de  la  Grande  Bretagne.  2 vols.  1816.**,  — and  criticises  it  thus: 
„it  is  an  account  of  English  manners,  written  by  a man  who  never 
was  in  England;  — some  merit,  however,  is  due  to  him  on  the 
score  of  industry,  for  having  collected  anecdotes  and  jests  out  of 
number,  and  thereby  enriched  his  own  language  with  apothegms 
from  the  work  of  that  great  English  grammarian,  Master  Dyck, 
and  with  good  things  culled  from  the  Collectanea  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Miller,  of  facetious  memory" ; likewise  informs  us  that  the  said  ano- 
nymous Frenchman  adduces  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  why  T suicide 
has  become  among  us  the  national  form  of  madness**  our  method 
of  observing  Sunday  after  the  Judaical  manner } and  proposes  as 
one  of  his  most  promising  anti-suicidal  specifics  that  „ bail  a and  spec* 
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taclee  should  be  allowed  of  on  Sun days*;  for  „*lors  la  fureur 
da  suicide  serait  arr£t&*  The  Quarterly  reviewer  has  not  coadet- 
ceoded  to  reply  to  this  attack  on  our  national  Sabbatbism;  had  ha 
done  80}  he  would,  we  cannot  for  a moment  doubt,  have  repudiated 
it  with  contempt  and  derision  as  a piece  of  sballow-pated  Gc^lic  im- 
piety. Therefore,  we  will,  without  feeling  this  matter  to  be  a con- 
descension at  all  on  our  part,  take  up  the  question,  and  even  en- 
deavor to  show  that , perhaps , after  all  there  was  and  remains  a 
considerable  portion  of  sense  and  justice  in  yon  Frenchman’s  insi- 
nuation and  proposition.  And,  as  I have  formed  my  own  opiniqp 
without  rashness,  I’ll  endeavor  to  state  it  without  harshness. 

Sabbath,  i.  e.  rest . — Surely,  one  day  of  rest,  whether  one 
day  in  seven,  or  in  eight,  or  in  ten  (as  the  French  Revolutionists 
proposed),  or  In  fourteen  (as  the  ancient  Christian  sect  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  Quartodecimani,  maintained  to  have  been  enjoined  by  Saint  John 
to  do,  vide  Sokrates,  H.  £.  V,  22)  — must  be  conceived  rather  as 
a favor  granted  than  as  a task  imposed,  and  was  more  particularly 
a boon  in  a hot  Eastern  climate,  and  among  a people  who  consi- 
dered Slavery  lawful,  a blessing,  not  a burden,  unto  man  as  well  as 
unto  beast  *Any  manner  of  work“ , therefore,  i.  e.  manual  and 
commercial  labor,  was  the  thing  originally  interdicted  among  the 
Hebrews ; and , no  doubt , religious  worship  was  in  part  the  thing 
to  be  substituted,  and  religious  worship  itself  was  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  Judaism,  as  it  is  among  all  partially  educated  peoples,  some- 
thing more  or  less  sensuous,  ceremonial,  even,  as  we  might  say,  a 
species  of  exciting  and  refreshing  occupation.  We  have  bare  nothing 
to  do  with  the  pre-decalogic  origin  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  with  the 
existence  of  a similar  Egyptian  institute,  or  with  the  mystical  allu- 
sion to  the  Creation  of  the  world:  we  are  now  dealing  only  with 
the  Jewish  lawgiver’s  paternally  exhortatory  reminder  * remember 
the  sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy  *,  and  with  bis  absolutely  categori- 
cal „on  it  thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work* ; — in  connexion  with 
which  last  word  we  too  wonder  with  the  youthful  questioner  in 
Kingsley’s  glorious  life- novel  (Alton  Locke,  vol  I,  p.  10),  by  what 
strange  ascetic  perversion  certain  English  people  had  come  to  read 
„on  it  thou  shalt  take  no  manner  of  amusement,  thou,  nor  thy  son, 
nor  thy  daughter*,  etc.  For,  methinks,  even  the  words  of  the  Mo- 
Stic  decalogue  themselves  do  not  by  any  means  imply  that  beside 
and  after  the  worship  I have  ahove  alluded  to  rational  reereation f 

16* 
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harmless  amusement  should  not  be  allowed.  No  doubt,  PLariseek 
hypocritical,  formal,  hollow,  degrading,  enslaving,  in  the  later,  defe 
nerate  ages  of  Mosaism  interpreted  them  pretty  much  as  oar  zealot 
hearted,  but  narrow-minded,  Puritans  did,  and  as  our  pig-hea& 
Lord  Robert  Grosvenors  and  their  full-mouthed  Exeter  Hall  c% 
do;  but  Jesus  and  Paul  (vide  e.  g.  Matth.  XII,  11,  13  ; Mark  IE 
J— 4;  Luke  VI,  6—10,  XIII,  10—17;  XIV,  1—5;  Col.  H,  16,  IT 
Romans  XIV,  5,  7)  unquestionably  opposed  and  rebutted  sneMfe 
Pharisaic  misinterpretation,  even  on  Jewish  grouuds,  and  one  ms 
verily  1 be  singularly  bigoted  and  dull , if  one  would  undertake  t. 
demonstrate  that  Christism , i.  e.  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
and  the  tenor  of  the  Apostolic  epistles,  ever  meaut,  or  by  any  <£* 
vine  or  human  possibility  coaid  mean,  to  revive,  perpetuate,  pre* 
scribe,  enforce  Pharisaic  Judaism  in  this  particular.  Thence,  indeed 
the  primitive  and  mediaeval  Christians  showed  by  their  laws  ssd 
practices  (vide  Fathers , Synods , Councils)  that  a Sunday  h la  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew  and  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis  was  not  one  of  tki 
articles  of  faith ; thence , indeed,  the  wisest  and  noblest  of  the  Re- 
formers (vide  Lather,  Zwingli)  proved  that  they  had  no  sympathy 
with  any  Puritanical  Sabbathism;  thence,  all  Continental  Protestass 
as  well  as  Catholics  have  never  ceased  to  regard  our  present  Eft- 
glish  (Scotch,  Anglo-American)  Judaico-Christian-Sabbath-Sundaj  ts 
^objectively  incorrect"  *)  (vide  the  travels  of  any  German  or  French- 
man you  may  think  proper  to  fix  on).  Nay,  even  the  most  able 
and  liberal  of  our  living  Prelates  (Thirlwall  and  Whately?  Their 
names  are  not  expressly  mentioned  by#my  authority,1 2)  who  gives 
their  respective  dicta;  but  nobody  who  knows  anything  about  our 
present  occupants  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  can  doubt  my  having 
guessed  correctly)  ventured  to  teach  something  very  similar;  mi 
Paley  himself,  though  he  devoted  three  entire  chapters 3)  to  tfe 
matter,  under  the  head  of  „ Duties  towards  God",  could  at  last  oak 
take  refuge  — shrewdly,  but  accommodatingly  — in  the  condition 
that,  our  particular  government  having  once  for  all  instituted  As 
matter,  we  as  subjects  are  in  duty  bound  to  yield  willing  obedience. 

1)  This  word  I borrow  from  Olsbaasen’s  Commentary  on  the  Romm, 

p.  408  of  the  English  translation.  Of  coarse,  the  English  translator  couW 

not  stomach  the  matter,  and  refers  the  reader  to  some  Anglican  clergyman's 
book  on  „Feasts  and  Fasts"  for  an  antidote!  But,  methinks,  the  deep-minded 
aod  devout-hearted  German  divine  was  perfectly  in  the  right.  *)  Quarterly 
Review,  1849,  p.  175.  Moral  Philosophy,  Book  V,  chapters  6,  7,  8. 
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Instituted!  Aye,  but  since  when ? Not  exactly  time  imme- 
morial,  so  that  antiquity  might  be  supposed  to  have  hallowed  the 
Institution  as  a part  and  parcel  of  our  national  history.  Nol  if  we 
except  the  efforts  of  the  weak  archbishop  Cranmer  under  the  reign 
of  tbe  pious  Boy-king  Edward  VI,  we  are  indebted  for  our  present 
1 characteristic  manner  of  observing  „the  Lord’s  Day*,  as  we  are  fond 
of  calling  it  in  the  most  pregnant  and  solemn  sense  which  the  term 
i (Revel.  I,  10)  can  possibly  admit  of,  to  the  English  and  Scotch 
i Presbyterians  and  Independents  in  the  times  of  Charles  I and  Oliver 
, Cromwell  who  were,  I humbly  presume,  inspired  in  the  process  far 
, more  by  controversial  hostility  against  Catholicism  than  by  profound 
exegetical  lore.  All  honor  to  their  personal  earnestness  and  devout- 
s ness  in  comparison  with  the  mere  jesuitical  equivocations  and  sen- 
timental nambypambyisro  of  the  majority  of  their  antagonists;  but 
— enlightened  theologians  or  liberal-minded  magistrates  they  were 
f most  certainly  not:  and,  generally  speaking,  we  English  of  the  19th 
t century  are  not  specially  inclined  in  other  matters  to  revere  their 
memory,  or  to  accept  their  legacies. 

This  little  in  point  of  theory  and  history;  but  what  is  more 
t especially  of  interest  and  moment  to  us  now,  relates  to  the  practical 
, effects  of  our  unique  law  and  custom  touching  the  hallowing  of  the 
r Sunday  upon  our  national  character  in  general  and  upon  our  reputed 
predisposition  to  suicide  in  particular. 

We  have  rid  ourselves,  and  very  wisely  so,  of  the  many  feast- 
days  and  holidays  which  still  prevail  in  Catholic  countries  and,  in 
part,  in  those  Continental  countries  whose  population  is  mixed,  partly 
protestant  and  partly  catholic.  Consequently,  a day  of  respite  and 
release  from  oppressive  confinement  and  mechanical  drudgery  is  all 
the  more  desirable  and  requisite  for  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  population  who,  during  six  days  of  each  week,  labor  as  trades- 
men, shopmen,  factory  - slaves , mining  - workmen , milliners,  semp- 
stresses, clerks,  apprentices,  etc.  Of  course,  nobody  would  reason- 
ably object  also  to  such  persons’  going,  if  they  see  the  necessity  or 
feel  the  inclination , to  Church  or  Chapel  once  on  a Sunday,  to  their 
likening  to  some  instructive  discourse,  hearing  some  genial  psalmody, 
joining  in  some  act  of  edifying  publie  worship.  But,  since  there  is 
any  amount  of  chatteration  among  us  about  self-government,  liberty 
of  conscience,  etc.,  I for  one  should  very  much  like  to  know  how 
we  rhyme  with  the  said  self-government,  liberty  of  conscience  etc. 
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the  very  undeniable  fact  that  laws  and  customs,  bribes  and  three 
seem  almost  to  eompel  every  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl  te  a 
tend  every  Sunday  some  place  of  worship?  If  clergymen  pttai 
sermons  worth  hearing,  the  many  will  of  their  own  accord  come  u 
bear  them;  ff  the  body  ecclesiastic  render  worship  snitable  to  hi 
common  spiritual  wants  of  our  nature,  the  many  will  not  ahear 
themselves;  but,  that  the  many  should  go  to  Church  or  Chapel  r 
be  ennupSd  by  priestly  dullness  or  snubbed  by  worldly  pomp  1 
somewhat  too  much  to  expect,  is  rather  more  than  any  reasoadh 
Being  ought  to  desire.  Supposing  that  NN  derives  more  geosoe 
enlightenment  and  edification  from  reading,  thinking,  writing,  css- 
versing  at  home,  what  is  that  to  the  pastor  of  the  parish  fled? 
Supposing  that  NN  feels  the  necessity  of  rural  air  and  exercise,  cf 
cheering  scenery  or  mirthful  recreation,  and  does  not  incline  to  s peri 
any  portion  of  his  day  of  rest  between  the  walls  of  a temple  msk 
of  brick  or  stone,  what,  again,  is  that  to  the  pastor  of  the  parid- 
dock?  Oh  I but  the  said  pastor  is  his  parish-flock’s  spiritual  gmk 
without  whose  singular  sabbathical  tuition  they  will  not  be  able  V 
find  and  secure  Truth,  Wisdom,  Christ,  God?  Well  and  good  - 
with  sundry  provisos  however.  First  of  all , it  were  advisable  mi 
Somewhat  needful,  methinks , that  the  flock  should  be  certified  te 
thefr  pastor  himself  had  really  found,  or  even  ever  earnestly  tried 
and  meant  to  find,  Virtue,  Salvation,  Christ,  God.  And  his  certifi- 
cate? The  only  valid  one  would  consist  in  his  temper , feeUnp 
insights , actions,  and  not  by  any  means  in  his  words  which  miy 
be  empty  and  barren  as  the  wind,  though  they  should  rush  an d roar 
as  it  sometimes  does.  Now,  I beg  leave  to  remark  that  dose  per- 
eonal  contact  with  those  gentlemen  who  are  by  Aet  of  ParUamesl 
styled  „reverenda  must  make  every  sensible  and  serious  person  most 
heartily  despise  a very  considerable  number  of  them , whether  ee 
look  at  teir  disgraceful  College  antecedents,  or  at  their  mean  mi 
grovelling  worldly  conceits  and  cupidities,  or  at  their  thorough  men- 
tal incapacity,  or  at  their  secret  unbelief  Who,  then,  would  so  far 
lower  and  mock  himself  as  to  consider  suchlike  men  as  spiritual 
guides?  What  earthly  right  have  such  „ reverend*  gentlemen  te  ex- 
pect that  man  or  woman,  youth  or  maid  should  eome  Into  tear 
Temples  to  be  bored  and  disgusted  by  long-winded  exhibitions  of 
hypocrisy  or  hackneyed  displays  of  Ignorance?  Come  once,  twice 
or  even  thrice,  and  leave  behind  them  sensible  books,  rational  con* 
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verge,  green  fields  and  fresh  air,  until  tbe  Sunday  be  fairly  over,  and 
they  have  to  begin  to  think  again  of  the  Monday  with  its  toils  and 
ceres  and  confinement?  For  my  own  part,  I should  say  that  the 
9,  empty  benches u are  at  all  times  by  far  the  most  suitable  audienee 
for  suchlike  polpit-treaders,  though  they,  as  before  said,  be  legally 
nicknamed  „reverend**. 

However,  there  are  in  our  land,  thank  God ! also  a pretty  con- 
siderable number  of  intelligent  and  sincere  and  noble  clergymen  of 
every  denomination,  men  truly  called  and  well-fitted  to  be  „ Priests 
of  God  and  Ambassadors  of  Christ**,  and  happy  are  the  many  who 
look  np  to  them  with  reverence  and  listen  to  them  for  guidance. 
Yea,  and  when  and  where  such  a pastor  is  to  be  met  with,  his 
parishioners,  high  and  low,  young  and  old,  will  scarcely  ever  fall 
to  come  and  be  instructed,  admonished,  warned,  comforted  by  his 
sabbathieal  ministrations,  to  eome  of  their  own  free  will  and  choice, 
to  come  — and  go  away  influenced  and  strengthened  for  Good. 

But,  even  in  reference  to  them } surely  once  is  enough  for  all 
mental  and  moral  purposes ; — and  that  once,  «*■  and  a much  shorter 
once  it  ought  to  be  than  our  Liturgy  allows  it  to  be ! — being  Over, 
what  is  to  prevent  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl  from  seeking  harm- 
less recreation  in  excursions , public  gardebs , picture  galleries , mu- 
seums, news-rooms,  aye,  and,  if  you  approve  of  them  at  all } i.  e. 
on  any  day  whatsoever,  also  even  in  concerts  and  theatres  ? If  we 
but  keep  ourselves  holy,  the  day  will  be  hallowed  too,  though  at  a 
eoncert  or  iu  a theatre;  and,  if  you  be  of  opinion  that  concerts  and 
theatres  are  in  and  by  themselves  unhallowed  and  unballowing,  why 
do  you  frequent  them  on  Mondays  or  Saturdays?  — On  the  Gtmfi- 
nent  even  English  clergymen  often  frequent  both  on  Sundays! 

If  — and  surely  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  would  not  incline  to 
question  the  high  authority  from  which  tbe  dictum  proceeded  ^ 
„tbe  Sabbath  be  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath**  — - 
H follows  that  every  person  — provided,  of  course,  he  do  not  trans* 
gross  any  moral  law  — should  be  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of 
the  Sunday  as  he  knows  and  feels  to  be  most  conducive  to  his 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  health:  and  of  this  matter  he  himself 
Is  at  all  times  the  most  competent  judge.  Whatsoever  Invigorates, 
tbe  body,  enlightens  the  mind,  ennobles  the  heart,  calms  and  subdues 
the  passions,  purifies  the  feelings,  exalts  the  imagination  cannot  be 
•f  EtH  on  a Sunday:  therefore,  for  instance,  neither  studious  pur- 
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salts  nor  innocent  recreations.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  who  tfcsz 
knows  our  national  character  and  social  state  can  venture  to  deoj 
that  our  habitual  dependence  on,  our  morbid  submission  to,  pro- 
longed, reiterated  ghostly  ministrations  have  helped  to  an  incalculable 
extent  to  render  us  parson-ridden  beyond  any  other  Protestant  people, 
to  hurl  us  into  endless,  often  soul-harrowing,  dogmatic  controversies, 
to  engender  among  us  sanctimonious,  often  soul- misleading,  formal- 
isms, and  to  make  sickly,  often  demoralized,  hypocrites,  and  me- 
lancholic, often  half-mad,  ranters  of  but  too  mauy  among  ns?  h 
Is  thus  in  a most  immediate  manner  that  our  very  Sab  bath  ism,  in- 
stead of  sustaining  our  energies,  lulling  our  cares,  sweetening  ter 
toils,  softening  our  asperities,  cheering  our  spirits,  brightening  oer 
lives,  often  merely  bewilders  and  confuses,  begets  an  unhealthy  ex- 
citement or  an  unhinging  ennui ; and  it  is  thus  that  In  a mediate  mea- 
ner the  sombre  silence  and  tedious  monotony  of  the  said  Sabbpthim 
occasionally  do  call  forth,  in  the  reflective  and  susceptible,  dtsreM 
of  life , mental  disease , and  — as  finale  — suicide.  — Therefore, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  yon  anonymous  Frenchman  was  not  altogether 
in  the  wrong,  when  he  threw  out  the  hint  above  mentioned;  *ai 
I have  emboldened  myself,  by  way  of  accounting  for  his  dictum,  U 
apologize  for  it,  though  I must  apprehend  that  the  last  two  or  thrw 
pages  will  give  sore  offence  to  some  of  my  clerical  acquaintance^ 
if  they  should  chance  to  peruse  them.  But,  should  what  I jut 
now  penned  even  estrange  every  one  of  them  from  me,  I would  not 
strike  out  or  soften  a single  word  to  win  their  friendship  back  again; 
for,  whilst  I am  writing,  my  inmost  soul  is  disgusted  at  the  equally 
barbarous  and  iniquitous  Parliamentary  Grosvenorian  tyrannical  spi- 
ritual buffooneries  which  were  intended  to  render  Sunday  in  England 
still  more  dreary  and  weary,  still  more  „stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable8 
Ur  the  poorer  and  lower , the  working  and  worked 9 classes,  many,  of 
whom  have  had  their  heads  battered  in  Hyde  Park  on  a Stmda * 
by  the  truncheons  of  the  Police,  because  they,  and  very  naturally 
and  very  justly  so,  took  upon  themselves  to  remind  the  wealthy 
and  the  titled  members  of  our  community  that,  perchance,  the  driv- 
ing in  one’s  own  Carriage  and  frequenting  West  End  Clubs  were  alio 
„8abbath-breakinga  proceedings ! And  upon  such  sorry  Grosveoorian 
humbug  the  valuable  time  of  our  Representatives  had  to  be  wasted, 
whilst,  in  part  at  least  through  our  governmental  blundering#,  inca- 
pacities, laissez-faires,  and  nepotisms,  our  brave  and  devoted  oommoi 
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soldiers  were  being  decimated  in  the  Crimea,  and  new  burdens  had 
to  be  laid  upon  the  poor  man’s  hard  earnings!! 

The  allusion  to  the  Crimea  reminds  me  of  a circumstance  which 
Is,  perhaps,  deserving  of  special  notice,  ere  we  cease  to  speak  of  the 
occurrence  of  suicide  in  post-reformatorial  times : I mean  the  dispro- 
portionate frequency,  as  compared  with  the  middle  ages,  of  suicide 
in  the  army , among  the  soldiers  more  particularly,  but,  albeit  in  a 
considerably  limited  measure,  among  the  officers  also.  To  the  former, 
however,  viz.  the  soldiers,  the  following  remarks  shall  be  confined. 

To  the  extreme  number  of  suicides  among  the  troops  of  Fre- 
deric the  Great  attention  was  already  drawn  on  p.  39  of  §.  6 ; and 
I have  likewise  in  the  one  or  the  other  book  found  the  frequency 
of  suicide  among  the  Austrian  and  the  English  soldiers  adverted  to. 
However,  I will  content  myself  with  notifying  this  phenomenon  among 
the.  French  soldiers  of  the  Republican  army  and  the  Swiss  troops  in 
foreign  service,  more  especially  in  Naples  and  Rome,  because  two 
somewhat  interesting  literary  documents  have  attached  themselves 
thereto. 

Bonaparte,  when  First  Consul,  issued  from  Paris,  May  12,  1802 
(le  23  Florlal  an  X)  the  following  sort  of  Aristoteiean  ^Ordre^.1) 
Le  grenadier  Gobain  s’est  suicide  par  amour;  c’dtait  d’ailleurs  un 
trfes-bon  sujet  Cfest  le  second  dvfenement  de  cette  nature  qui  arrive 
au  corps  depuis  un  mois.  — Le  premier  consul  ordonne  qu’il  soit 
mis  h l’ordre  de  la  garde:  „Qu’un  soldat  doit  savoir  vaincre  la  dou- 
leur  et  la  mdlancolie  des  passions ; qu’il  y a autant  de  vrai  courage 
h souffrir  avec  Constance  les  peines  de  l’ame,  qu’k  rester  fixe  sur 
la  muraille  d’une  batterie.  — S’abandonner  au  chagrin  sans  r&ister, 
se  tuer  pour  s’y  soustraire,  c’est  abandonner  le  champ  de  bataille 
avant  d’avoir  vaincu.a 

Anno  1841  a German,  whilst  deploring  the  frequency  of  suicide 
among  the  Swiss  hirelings  in  Italian  service,  took  occasion  to  write 
a very  well-meant  essay3)  under  the  following  title:  „2)et  ©elbfc 
morb  untor  ben  in  frrmben  &rtrg*bienf}ett  fhtycnben  ©djtorijem,  mit 
trfttiterter  (the  meaning  of  this  epithet  has  remained  unclear  to  me) 
8nfW)t  bet  ©elbfHobtung." 

Supposing,  then,  the  fact  itself  sufficiently  substantiated,  we 


0 Oeuvres  completes  de  Napoldon,  Cotta’s  edit.  1822,  T.  IV,  p.  362. 
2)  grcifafen,  3a$tgang  4,  1841,  £>cft,  pp.  79—80. 
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will  pause  for  a few  moments,  and  trace  the  cause  of  causes,  psyche- 
logical,  moral,  and  tree  physiological,  which,  no  doubt,  lie  new 
enough  to  every  thoughtful  observor. 

In  the  greater  number  of  our  modern  armies  the  common  sol' 
dier  ie  treated  like  a mere  machine,  drudge,  slave:  drilled,,  brew- 
beaten,  tyrannised  over  in  the  most  pedantic,  offensive,  often  brutal 
and  almost  unbearable  manner.  His  officer  is  frequently  a ski* 
dressed-up  fop  or  dissipated  puppy,  a gentleman  only  by  the  leagd 
of  pedigree  or  of  purse,1)  and  in  his  brief  authority  *plays  mot 
strange  antics  before  high  heaven  and  bis  sergeant  almost  quite 
as  frequently  verifies  the  homely  proverb  „set  a beggar  on  horse- 
back, and  he’ll  ride  him  to  the  Devil. u Nevertheless,  a cotamos 
soldier  is  supposed  to  possess,  besides  physical  nerve,  a sort  of  sent! 
of  honor,  military  esprit  de  corps,  etc.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the 
vulgar  and  stupid  indignities  with  which  his  superiors  oecasfonaflr 
assail  him,  should  drive  him,  as  a point  d’honneur  itself,  to  mi 
against  himself  that  weapon  be  always  carries  about  him,  and  is 
the  management  of  which  he  is  so  well  skilled,2)  since  an  appeal 
to  a Court  Martial  for  redress  of  bis  grievances  might  be  in  vaia 
and  any  disobedience  or  self-defence  would,  probably,  be  severely 
visited  on  him  as  an  act  of  insubordination,  want  of  due  respect,  etc. 
— Indeed,  the  degrading  and  rigorous  character  itself  of  the  pi- 
nishments  indicted  in  the  army  for  actual  delinquencies,  venial  as 
well  as  heavy  ones,  must,  methinks,  be  regarded  as  the  cause  why  a 
soldier  often  prefers  self-inflicted  death  to  subjecting  himself  thereto. 
This  is  one  phase  of  the  matter.  Another  phase  is  the  following  one. 

I will  not  speak  of  the  fatigues,  hardships,  privations  of  mili- 
tary service  in  actual  warfare  (let  us  think  e.  g.  of  the  French  cam- 
paigns iu  Egypt  and  Russia)  which  might  tend  from  time  to  time 
to  render  life  a veritable  burden  to  the  common  soldier,  or  even  of 
that  comparative  indifference  to  life  with  which  he  must  almost  need* 
become  inspired,  when  it  pleases  Sovereigns  to  pit  their  regimenta- 
R**d  gladiators  batailkm-wise  against  one  another  in  some  vast  arena 
and  the  individual  gladiator’s  life  becomes  so  precarious,  and  Is  heU 

*)  Perhaps,  the  English  reader  will  be  so  kind  as  to  remember  what  cer- 

tain British  officers,  gentlemen  of  gentlemen  in  their  own  estimation,  called 
^practical  jokingM,  about  a year  ago,  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Perry.  *)  By 
the  by,  for  this  very  reason  military  seieMes,  like  huntsmen,  poachers,  etc 
generally  employ  fire-arms. 
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so  cheap:  I will  rather  say  a few  simple  words  on  the  common 
soldier’s  life  in  times  of  peace  — which  God  grant  to  us  soon  again! 
Amen,  In  such  times,  then,  the  common  soldier  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  real,  manly,  useful  occupation:  mechanical  drudgery, 
pompous  parade  are  only  a species  of  forced  inactivity;  and  would 
his  pay  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  wife  and  child,  regimental  laws 
frequently  exclude  him  from  all  self-chosen,  cheering,  hallowing  do- 
mestic ties.  Heaped  and  huddled  barrack -life  (I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  it)  is  never  a genuine  home,  is  generally  but  little  calcu- 
lated to  evoke  and  foster  the  better  feelings  by  moralizing,  humanizing 
regulations  and  influences ; the  frequent  change  of  garrisons,  besides 
the  climatic  differences  and  diactetic  alterations  it  involves,  loosens  the 
soldier’s  hold  upon  almost  any  and  every  locality,  and  such  wander- 
ing, unsettled,  comfortless  mode  of  life  but  too  often  and  naturally 
tempts  to  loose  habits,  love  of  drink,  illicit  amours,  gaming,  etc., 
more  especially  as  our  armies,  whether  got  together  by  conscription 
or  by  recruiting,  necessarily  number  among  their  hirelings  many  in- 
dividuals of  the  most  Ignorant,  demoralized,  and  desperate  kind. 
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CHAPTER  IL  LEGISLATION. 


§.  76.  PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

In  previous  portions  of  this  Treatise,  we  made  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  those  ritual  customs  and  fiscal  statutes  which  prevailed 
and  were  valid  in  reference  to  suicide  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Hebrews.  Though,  however,  the  institutions  of  Chris- 
tian  life  and  the  organizations  of  Christian  society  could  not  bat  be 
from  the  very  outset  largely  indebted  to,  and  powerfully  influenced 
by,  the  said  threefold  source  of  civilization,  yet  there  were  certam 
peculiarities  inherent  in  Christianism  which  very  explicably  and  na- 
turally called  forth,  at  a comparatively  early  period  already,  and 
then  the  longer  the  more  decidedly,  during  the  Middle  Ages  at 
least,  a somewhat  peculiar  legislatorial  position  to  the  topic  of 
suicide,  1.  e.  sacerdotal  measures  and  juridical  usages  which  were 
rather  antagonistic  to  than  emanatory  from  those  to  which  §§.  34. 
35  and  60  introduced  ub. 

It  is  true,  the  New  Testament  itself  had  not  imparted  any 
precepts  about  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  dead;  nevertheless,  it 
contained  indirectly  not  a little  that  might  reasonably  induce  the 
believers  therein  to  indulge  in  a considerable  measure  of  reverential 
tenderness,  when  depositing  the  remains  of  their  fellow-believers  is 
a final  earthly  resting-place.  For  instance,  the  corpse  of  Jesus 
himself  b id  been  tended  and  entombed  with  affectionate  care  and 
honorable  distinction,  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy  and  with  divine  ap- 
proval, as  they  fondly  assumed;  and  what  bad  been  done  unto  km 
body,  his  early  followers  would  appear  to  have  viewed  as  a sort 
of  precedent  for  what  each  of  them  should,  approximatively  at  all 
events,  perform  for  the  other.  In  a still  greater  degree,  however, 
were  certain  tenets  of  the  N.  T.  calculated  to  operate  in  a similar 
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direction.  We  know  that  Classical  Paganism  had  inclined  to  regard 
the  hnman  body  as  a mere  ^prison  of  the  soul*,  and  that  the  Jews 
themselves  had  been  taught  (vide  6.  g.  Numb.  XIX,  llff.)  to  con- 
sider the  human  corpse  as  „unclean*  and  „defiling.*  Hie  N.  T., 
on  the  contrary,  had  taught  not  only  that  the  body  of  Jesus  had 
ascended  in  glorified  beauty  and  immortality  into  the  Heavens,  or 
that  the  body  of  every  believer  im  Him  was  to  be  raised  again  at 
some  future  period,  like  a seed  entrusted  only  for  a while  to  the 
dark  lap  of  the  earth,  in  a form  pure,  excellent,  like  even  unto  the 
varied  lustre  of  the  stars,  but  had  laid  the  most  pointed  stress  on 
the  theorem  that  even  in  this  world  the  human  body  is  like  unto  a 
pilgrim-hut,  by  God  himself  erected  and  „ wonderfully  made*,  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  tabernacled,  a temporary  laboratory,  as 
it  were,  in  which  an  immortal  soul,  of  divine  essence,  was  to  cul- 
tivate itself  for  super  - terrestrial  purposes,  and  to  mature  itself  for 
eternal  aims  and  ends.  Surely,  then,  such  a body,  when  its  life  was 
temporarily  extinct,  was  worthy  of  reverential  solicitudes  and  devo- 
tional solemnities! 

The  early  Christians,  then,  adopting  what  had  been  — with 
mere  exceptional  cases  — the  universal  custom  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves, interment , i.  e.  the  simple  delivery  to  the  natural  process  of 
gradual  decay,  not  cremation,  i.  e.  total  consumption,  or  embalmment, 
i.  e.  entire  preservation,  not  only  carefully  washed,  shrouded,  decked 
the  corpse,  but  gave  a symbolical  name  (xoipr/njptov,  place  of  slumber, 
cf.  John  XI,  11,  and  1 Thess.  IV,  13)  to  its  last  resting-place, 
where,  indeed,  many  of  the  living  were  wont  to  assemble  from  time 
to  time  to  pray  and  to  meditate;  aye,  even  to  the  very  grave-dig- 
gers themselves  (Kopiates)  almost  clerical  rank  was  assigned,  and 
— at  the  interment  various  ceremonies,  originally  emblematical  of 
faith  and  love  and  hope,  and  therefore  intrinsically  beautiful  and  not 
without  significance,  albeit  they  should  have  degenerated,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  for  many  into  either  mere  superstitious  rites  or  mere 
empty  forms,  were  performed.  About  these  same  religious  ceremonies 
more  by  and  by.  For  the  present,  two  remarks  solely,  on  the 
threshold  of  this  Chapter.  Firstly.  It  follows  that  to  any  withhold- 
ing or  curtailment  of  suchlike  ceremonies  more  or  less  considerable 
importance  could  not  but  be  attached,  and  that,  when  the  Christian 
Church  began  to  organize  itself  into  a final  Tribunal  over  the  living 
and  die  dead,  the  said  withholding  or  curtailment  would  be  employed 
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as  a signal  instrument  of  penal  jurisdiction,  and  a powerful  one  too. 
as  long  as  the  institutes  of  the  Church  as  such  possessed  in  genmi 
a firm  hold  on  the  minds  of  her  members.  Secondly.  We  cannot 
in  the  least  wonder  that  — to  he  silent  on  the  reminiscences  of  the 
myths  and  hints  of  classical  antiquity  about  some  manner  and 
measure  of  punishment  indicted  on  the  corpses  of  suicides  — the 
opinions  and  decisions  of  the  principal  churchfathers  in  condemnation 
and  denunciation  of  self-destruction  should  have  evoked  at  a com- 
paratively early  period  in  the  Christian  congregations  a sort  of  rstad 
manifestation  of  most  marked  disapproval  of  it 

Therefore,  not  only  our  first  business  in  this  Chapter,  but  oar 
main  business  throughout,  will  lie  rather  with  ritual  prescriptions  thas 
with  fiscal  arrangements.  We  know,  indeed,  that  Cbristianism  anamncd 
at  the  outset  a spiritual  aud  mystic  character  which  induced  its  pro- 
fessors rather  to  forbear  interfering  with,  and  regulating,  matters  of 
property,  so  that  whatsoever  innovations  proceeded  from  them  were 
far  less  likely  to  be  of  a fiscal  than  of  a ritual  nature.  Anti-suicidal 
fiscal  laws  did  not  step  in,  until  worldly  cupidities  had  commenced 
to  entrench  themselves  pretty  strongly  in  the  breast  of  Christendom. 

§.77.  LAWS  AND  USAGES  IN  CHRISTENDOM. 

I.  The  isolated  testimony  of  the  Christian  historian  Cas&ianus. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  recollect  the  case  of  a certain  Here 
which  I narrated  in  §.  13  for  a psychological  purpose;  for  we  must 
now  briefly  recur  to  it  also  for  a legislative  purpose,  since  it  is,  I 
am  disposed  to  believe,  the  first  clear  hint  recorded  on  the  ritual 
observances  of  the  ecclesiastical  corporation,  or  the  Christian  com- 
munity, touching  the  corpse  of  an  actual  suicide.  The  pertinent  words 
of  Cassianus  run  thus.  „Vix  a Presbytero  Abbate  Paphnutio  potod 
obtineri,  ut  non  inter  Biathanatos  reputatus,  etiam  memoria  ct  ofc- 
latione  pausantium  judicaretur  indignus.*  The  meaning  whereof  is, 
of  course,  that  the  said  Hero  would  have  been  deemed  and  declared 
„ memoria  et  oblatione  indignus",  if  the  said  Paphnutius  had  not 
become  convinced  that  be  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a veritable 
suicide;  and,  this  is  the  legitimate  inference,  veritable  suicides  as 
snob  were  excluded  from  * memoria  et  oblatio."  This  took  place  in 
Egypt  in  the  5th  century;  for  Cassianus  himself  died  about  anno 
489.  Inasmuch , now,  as  we  have  no  reason  whatsoever  for  ae- 
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gaming  dial  the  identical  verdict  would  not  have  been  given  in  the 
same  age  throughout  Christendom,  we  will  for  a moment  gtop  to 
enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  said  memoria  et  oblatio  pausantium: 
which  last  figurative  word  is,  of  course,  taken  from  Apoe.  XIV,  12 
„tbat  they  may  rest  from  their  labors*,  and  consequently  signifies  simply 
the  departed  (saints,  if  you  like).  Memoria  and  oblatio  would  appear 
to  have  been  inseparable,  the  one  merely  supplemental  to  the  other, 
viz.  thus:  memoria  = commemoratio  eorum  in  sacrificio,  and  oblatio 
= sacrificium  pro  eis  oblatum , i.  e.  on  the  day  of  the  death , and 
on  that  of  the  burial , hymns,  prayers,  and  lessons  were  recited, 
likewise  on  the  anniversary  of  their  death,  and  also  on  certain  other 
fixed  days;  their  names  were  read,  too,  during  public  mass  (at  the 
same  time  when  the  sacrifice  was  made)  from  tablets  (so-called  6wc- 
tox«  xat  rcroxa),  and  a species  of  blessing  or  prayer  added  after- 
wards by  the  officiating  priest.1)  — Of  more  special  importance,  in 
reference  to  what  will  present  itself  to  us  in  later  portions  of  the 
middle  ages,  it  will  be  here  at  once  to  notify  that  not  the  slightest 
allusion  is  made  to  any  indignity  offered  to  the  corpse  as  such,  or 
to  any  separate  place  of  interment 

II.  Purely  ecclesiastical,  or  ecclesiastico-civil,  laws  prior  to  the 
composition,  or  compilation,  of  the  corpus  juris  canonist 

1.  The  Canons  of  the  Synods  of  Orleans,  anno  633,  Braga, 
anno  563,  and  Auxerre,  anno  578. 

„Oblatione8  defunctorum,  qui  in  aliquo  crimine  fuerint  interempti, 
recipi  debere  censemus,  si  tamen  non  ipsi  mortem  probentur  propriis 
manibus  intulisse. * 2)  — „Item  placnit,  ut  hi  qui  sibi  ipsis  aut  per 
ferrum,  aut  per  venenum,  aut  per  praecipitium , aut  suspendium,  vel 
quolibet  modo  inferunt  mortem,  nulla  pro  illis  in  oblatione  comme- 
moratio fiat,  neque  cum  psalmis  ad  sepulturam  eorum  c&davera  de- 
ducantur : multi  eum  sibi  hoc  per  ignorantiam  usurpaverunt  Similiter 
et  de  his  placuit,  qui  pro  suis  sceiexibus  puniuntur. * 3)  — Quicum<- 
que  se  propria  voluntate  in  aquam  jactaverit,  aut  collum  ligaverit, 
aut  de  arbore  praedpitaverit,  ant  ferro  percusserit,  aut  quahbet  oe<- 

i)  Vide  the  somewhat  leogtby  and  motley  notes  appended  to  the  already 

quoted  edition  of  Cassianus  ad  h.  I. ; Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian 

Chorob,  book  23,  cb.  3,  sect.  13;  and  Meander's  MntfgnefttfuS,  p.  155 ff.  ^Con- 
cilium Aurelianense,  11,  Canon  XV,  in  Mansi's  gacrorum  Coociliorum  nova,  et 
amplissiraa  collectio,  T.  VIII,  p.  837.  *)  Concilium  Bracarense,  II,  Canon 
XXXIV,  ibid.  T.  IX,  p.  779. 
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casione  voluntariae  se  morti  tradiderit , istorum  oblatio  non  recijw- 
tor.tf  J)  — Which  three  preceding  laws,  as  Canons  of  Synoda,  me 
be  accepted  as  die  purest,  fullest,  and  most  authoritative  instrument* 
and  manifestations  of  the  ethical  and  ritual  legislation  of  the  earb 
Christian  church.  The  third  of  them  simply  returns  to  what  hid 
been  already  enacted  by  the  first  of  them;  in  both  of  these,  how- 
ever, the  word  oblatio  would  appear  to  be  used  in  a meaning  some- 
what different  from  the  one  it  bad  in  the  above  passage  of  Ca$- 
Bianus.  The  living , namely , considered  it  both  an  obligation  and  » 
privilege  to  contribute  so-called  altar-offerings  (oblationes, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  for  the 
defrayment  of  expenses  in  connexion  with  the  chnrch  and  her 
services,  etc.  Not  to  be  allowed  to  make  such  contributions  wat 
a sort  of  ecclesiastical  punishment ,*  and,  therefore,  permission  was 
refused  to  heretics,  flagrant  sinners,  and  all  persons  who  were  deemed 
im worthy  of  participating  in  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  service! 
and  benefits  of  the  altar.  It,  now,  frequently  happened  that  person 
in  their  Wills,  or  in  some  other  manner,  bequeathed  certain  subs 
to  be  applied  as  altar-offerings,  and  thus  to  mediate  a continued  i»- 
timate  connexion  with  the  church  after  their  deaths.  (Were,  perhaps* 
the  names  of  donors  as  such  mwe  especially  commemorated  publkh 
by  prayers  and  masses  ? Now-a-days,  at  least,  this  would,  I presume, 
he  the  case).  Inasmuch,  then,  as  such  bequests  (oblationes  detune- 
torum),  if  made  by  persons  who  had  afterwards  destroyed  themselves 
were  not  to  be  received  or  accepted,  this  measure  was  tantamount 
to  a declaration  that  suicides  as  such  had  not  died  in  real  visible 
communion  with  the  Christian  church ; consequently , it  was  = a 
certain  sort  of  post  mortem  excommunication:  and,  therefore,  no 
spiritual  performances  took  place  on  their  behalf  at  the  altar  for  the 
very  same  reason,  i.  e.  no  masses  were  read  for  their  souls,  as  we 
should  now-a-days  express  ourselves.  It  is  possible,  though  scarcely 
probable,  that  some  persons,  intending  to  commit  suicide,  bat  barhg 
a doubt  about  the  justifiableness  of  the  tieed,  and  thinking  to  make 
sure  work,  in  a fit  of  indiscreet  devotion  gave  oblations  to  the  chnrch, 
in  order  to  expiate  their  fault,  if  any  there  were;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  church  did  what  lay  within  her  province  and  power  to 
provide  against  any  suchlike  mistaken  practices  by  simply  forbidding 

*)  Concilium  Autioaidorenae,  Canon  XVII,  ibid.  p.  914. 
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the  oblations  of  suicides  to  be  accepted.  More  wisely,  however, 
methinks,  Aerius,  the  heretic , in  the  4th  cent,  inveighed  against  the 
entire  matter  about  thus.  *)  „For  what  purpose  repeat  ye  the  names 
of  the  deceased?  When  the  living  pray  or  distribute  something, 
what  avails  that  the  dead?  But,  if  the  prayer  of  those  on  earth 
help  the  departed,  well,  then  nobody  need  he  any  longer  pious  or 
benevolent:  let  him  but  procure  in  whatever  way  he  can  some 
friends,  nay , should  it  be  even  whilst  dying , in  order  that  he  may 
not  suffer  anything  in  the  other  world,  and  that  the  sins  he  has 
committed  in  life  may  not  he  punished. a — These  few  remarks  on 
the  Canons  of  Orleans  and  Auxerre ; and  we  will  now  comment 
briefly  also  on  the  Canon  of  Braga  which  not  only  confirms  what 
Ca8sianus  had  mentioned,  but  enters  somewhat  minutely  into  other 
ceremonial  particulars.  It  is  clear  that  it  was  the  custom  in  those 
times  to  bear  the  corpses  of  Christians  amid  the  singing  or  praying 
of  psalms  to  the  grave,  probably  also  with  the  accompaniment  of 
such  emblematical  insignia  as  crucifix  and  tapers,  and  to  inter  them, 
wliilst  the  priest  spoke  a prayer  over  the  grave.  Such  psalms  and 
prayers,  then,  were  to  be  omitted  in  the  case  of  suicides.  More 
than  this  is  not  additionally  prescribed  by  the  council  - decree  of 
Braga.  — Whether,  however,  the  „pro  illisa  implies  that  any  com- 
memoratio  in  oblatione  would  not  avail  the  soul  of  a suicide?  This 
is  a question  which  I am  not  prepared  to  answer.  What  would 
first  suggest  itself  is,  doubtless,  that  the  said  omission  of  masses  was 
to  signify  that  the  Priest  considered  all  interference  impotent,  if  not 
even  wicked,  it  being  simply  his  duty  to  let  Perdition  quietly  take 
possession  of  the  departed  soul.  And  this  is,  I doubt  not,  the 
prevalent  popular^ view  of  the  matter.  Yet,  when  we  scrupulously 
weigh  an  early  Papal  utterance  — Pope  Leo’s  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury, if  I remember  rightly  — , we  might  rather  incline  to  assume 
that  the  Church  did  not  mean  to  embody  thereby  the  opinion  that  all 
such  persons  as  she  had  deprived  of  communion  with  herself  were 
also  necessarily  excluded  from  salvation.  „De  communione  privatis, 
et  ita  defunctis.  Horum  causa  Dei  judicio  reservanda  est,  in  ctyus 
manu  fuit,  ut  talium  obitus  non  usque  ad  communionis  remedium 
differretur.  Nos  autem  quibus  viventibus  non  communicavimus  mor- 


Vide  Rossler’s  already  mentioned  work,  T.  VI,  p.  298.  The  orthodox 
Epiphanius’  refutation,  ibid.  p.  301,  is  only  indirect,  and  very  impotent. 
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twifl  communicare  non  possumus.*  At  least,  when  we  consider  sk 
the  Catholic  church  decrees  die  same  mode  of  dealing  with  such  a 
hare  fallen  in  a tournament  or  duel,1)  and  more  especially  vi d 
usurers , 2)  we  cannot  but  incline  to  construe  her  enactments  in  re- 
ference to  suicides  somewhat  charitably.  „Quodsi  quis  eoram  h 
(in  torneamentis)  mortuus  fuerit,  qnamvis  ei  poscenti  poenitestk  (it 
the  sacraments  as  administered  to  dying  persons)  non  negetnr,  cede 
siastica  tamen  careat  sepultura.*  This  was  consistent,  and  anno 
the  Concilium  Valentinum  III , ean.  12  pertinently  defined  a daefii 
»tanquam  sui  homkdda  et  propriae  mortis  spontaneus  appetitor*,  vhid 
quotation  involuntarily  reminds  me  of  the  Latin  master  in  a certs* 
self-dubbed  religious  English  school  who  not  very  long  ago  9hovd 
his  wit  and  lore  by  denying  that  duelling  had  anything  to  do  aid 
•nidde,  because  he  had  never  known  the  case  of  a duellist  shoetmf 
himself!  — „Ideo  constitnimus,  quod  usurarii  manifest!  nec  ad  era* 
munionem  adnuttautur  altaris  (i.  e.  to  the  Lord's  supper),  nec  Cfcrie- 
tianam,  si  in  hoc  peccato  deceseerint,  Recipient  sepuJtaram , sod  net 
oMationes  eorum  quisquam  aceipiattf  The  term  „ usurer"  is  vtcs 
vague,  we  mast  admit;  but  the  laws  of  those  times  frequently  cos- 
plain  of  this  degrading  and  ruinous  practice,  more  especially  on  tk 
part  of  the  Jews . 

2.  Three  laws  which  originated  between  the  7th  and  the  Ifld 
centuries  on  English  soil,  viz.  in  the  Poenitentiale  of  Theodoras  wfc 
died  anno  690  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  Poeuitentiale  <b 
Which  (probably)  Egbert,  who  died  anno  767  as  archbishop  of  York 
was  the  author,  and  in  tbe  Canones  which  were  pubiiahed  in  the 
10th  cenL  under  the  reign  of  king  Edgar. 

„Si  homo  vexatas  est  a diabolo,  et  aestit  aljquid,  nisi  uhiqae 
dlscurrere,  et  occidit  semetipeum  quacumqoe  causa,  prodest  nt  oretar 
pro  eo,  si  ante  teligiosus  erat.  Si  pro  desperations,  ant  pro  tuane 
afiqao,  aut  pro  causis  ignotis,  Deo  relkquamns  hoc  judicium,  ct  am 
tnsi  sumus  orare  pro  ilk).  Qui  se  Occident  propria  valuntate,  mimr 
pro  eo  facere  non  licet,  sed  tantom  orare  et  eleemosynas  JUugkL  Si 
quis  sabita  tentatione  meate  sua  exciderit,  vel  per  insaaiasa  smpnm 


*)  Decret.  Greg.  IX.  lib.  V.  tit.  13.  de  torneamenti*.  cap.  1 (aaao  It 79); 
and  it  ii  confirmed,  though  in  other  words,  by  tbe  Council  of  Trent,  de  Et- 
form  at!  one,  sessio  XXV,  c.  19.  *)  Decret.  Greg.  IX.  lib.  V.  tit.  19.  de  mik 
cap.  3.  It  belongs  likewise  to  tbe  year  1179. 
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Occident,  quidam  pro  eo  missas  faciunt. u *)  — - „Si  quis  sejpsmn  oc- 
icidit  annis,  vel  aliis  rebps  diversis  djaboli  ipstinctu,  non  eat  pads r 
pum,  ut  pro  tali  homine  missa  cantetur,  vel  com  aliqua  yselnvtdia 
(Corpus  terrae  committatur.  Idem  jus  faciendum  est  illi,  qui  pro  de- 
lictorum  suorum  tormento  vitam  suam  amitiU.* 2)  — „Si  quis  seip- 
sum  sponte  occidat  armis , vel  aliqua  diaboB  instigations , mm  est 
permission,  ut  pro  tali  homine  missae  caatentpr,  neque  cum  aliquo 
psalmi  cantu  corpus  terrae  inseratur , neque  m pura  sepulture  jaceat 
sepultus.  Idem  illud  judicium  faciendum  est  ei,  qui  pro  reatu  sue 
vitam  suam  tormentis  finit,  quales  sunt  fur,  homicide,  et  domini  pro* 
ditor.*3)  — As  to  the  so* called  poeniteuftales  libri , their  contents 
consisted  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  Canons,  though  not  without 
occasional  modifications,  amplifications,  pew  fixations  and  additions; 
md  they  derived  their  name  from  the  circumstance  that  they  ce*r 
tained  exclusively  prescriptions  concerning  the  procedure  of  the  priests 
towards  penitents  in  tfie  matter  of  the  confession  of  individual  sins, 
of  the  submission  to  certain  exercises  and  punishments  by  way  of 
fUonement,  and  of  re-admissiop  into  the  church.  — The  first-men* 
tioned  one  is  said  to  have  subsequently  enjoyed  the  most  exclusive 
authority  in  the  Latin  eburch,  because  more  complete  and  better  ar- 
ranged than  any  previous  one.  In  it  we  see  „ oblation a making  way 
[or  something  kindred,  but  yet,  peradventure , more  formal  and  do* 
?ided,  the  „massa;  however,  the  extreme  gentleness  of  the  entire  law 
s palpable , nor  is  there  in  it  the  slightest  allusion  to  aught  pertain- 
ing to  either  an  ignominious  or  a distinctive  funeral  or  buri&L-pi&ce. 
[u  the  second,  we  find  a prescription  about  burial-rites  similar  to 
;hat  in  the  Council  decree  of  Braga,  but  likewise  nothing  about  the 
place  of  interment.  In  the  third , the  expressions  „pura  sepultura*' 
[the  original,  if  I recollect  rightly,  was  Anglosaxon;  but  I forgot  to 
iake  notice  of  the  vernacular  epithet  here  employed)  seems  to  ns 
ioxnowhat  vague ; perhaps,  however,  we  should  be  warranted  ip  sup- 
posing it  to  embody  some  reference  to  the  place  of  interment,  i.  e. 
;o  sainted  earth,  holy  ground,  a consecrated  grave-yard.  * — On  the 
peculiar  diabolocratic  elements  in  these  laws  vide  what  has  been  said 
ilready  in  $,  IS. 


*)  Ancient  Laws  and  Institute*  of  England,  1840,  p.  308.  Ibid,  on  p.  311 
tlso  Ibe  decree  of  Auxerre  it  quoted,  with  merely  grammatical  difference  of 
wording,  at  law.  *)  Wilkins’  Concilia  Magnae  Britanniae  et  Hibemjae,  vol.  I, 
>.  129,  Ub.  II,  c.  V.  »)  Ibid,  p . #32,  c.  XV. 
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3,  Two  Franco-Germanic  laws,  contained  in  the  Capitularies 
Charlemagne  and  Lewis  the  Pious,  consequently  originating  uwfcr 
their  respective  reigns. 

The  first  of  them  runs  thus.  „De  eo  qui  seroetipsum  ocricfit,  je 
laqueo  se  suspendit,  consideratum  est  ut  si  quis  compatiens  relit  ek?- 
mosynam  dare,  tribuat  et  orationes  in  psalmodiis  facial  Oblationfc 
tamen  et  Missis  ipsi  careant.  Quia  incomprehensibilia  sunt  jwfirii 
Dei,  et  profunditatem  consilii  ejus  nemo  potest  investigare.*  *)  IV 
second  is  identical  with  what  we  have  already  quoted  from  (V 
council  of  Auxerre,  if  we  except  the  slightest  possible  verbal  tffer- 
ences.2)  — The  Capitularies  were,  partly,  extracted  from  synod* 
decrees,  partly,  however,  also  drawn  up  by  the  Frankish  kings  tbea- 
selves,  but  then  still  conceded,  signed,  and  published  by  the  sacer- 
dotal and  temporal  magnates,  and,  moreover,  In  such  manner  the 
the  bishops  and  ecclesiastics  had  always  the  principal  influence  * 
framing  them,  so  that  all  the  secular  laws  of  that  period  are,  v* 
may  say,  merely  ecclesiastical  ones,  sanctioned  by  civil  author^ 
not  originally  civil  ones,  and  much  less  in  aught  infected  with  bar- 
baric germs.  — In  the  above  quoted  law,  now,  we  hear  a sow 
what  more  „modest,  gentle,  and  charitable"  chord  struck,  witbec 
any  reference  to  the  Devil’s  temptations,  but  with  a more  suitable 
reference  to  a well-known  kindly  and  genial  passage  of  the  S.  T 
Nor  is  there  in  it  any  allusion  to  the  place,  or  even  to  the  manner 
of  interment.  But,  though  alms  and  prayers  as  a private  mane 
be  authorized,  ceremonies  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  arc  forbidds. 

4.  Passages  in  Papal  Judicia  and  Epistolae  of  the  8tb  u* 
the  9th  centuries,  as  also  to  be  found  in  Mansi’s  Conciliorum  col- 
lectio. 3) 

Pope  Gregory  HE  all  but  verbally  renewed  anno  731  in  his  J»- 
dicia  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Braga.  „Item  placuit  ut  hi  qa 
sibi  ipsis  aut  per  ferrum,  aut  per  venenum,  aut  per  praecipxtin&, 
aut  suspendium,  aut  quolibet  modo  violentiam  inferunt  mortis,  mtD& 
in  oblatione  commemorationem  faciat  eorum,  neque  cum  psahn& 
comm  corpora  ad  sepulturam  deportentur.  Multi  enim  hoc  sibi  po 
ignorantiam  usurp  arunt.  Similiter  et  de  his  placuit  qui  pro  sub 
sceleribus  puniuntur."  — Pope  Nicholas  I,  having  been  consulted  by 


o Lib.  VI,  $.  70.  *)  Lib.  VII,  $.  443.  Both  of  them  are  conuteed  m 
Mansi,  vol.  XV.  *)  T.  XII,  p.  206,  canon  XXXII;  and  T.  XV,  p.  43i. 
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the  Bulgarians,  which  nation  bad  been  converted  to  Christianity  dur- 
ing his  rule,  whether  one  ought  to  bury  a suicide,  and  might  offer 
for  him  sacrificium,  i.  e.  holy  mass,  replied  that  one  must,  indeed, 
bury  such  a one,  in  order  that  the  sense  of  smell  on  the  part  of 
the  living  may  not  be  offended,  but  that,  nevertheless,  in  order  that 
a salutary  terror  may  be  inspired  into  others  „non  est  solito  cum 
obsequiis  more  ad  sepulcra  ferendus*;  and  then  proceeds  to  say 
that,  if  there  be  those  who,  from  love  of  mankind,  solemnly  bury  a 
snicide  (ejus  sepulturae  obsequuntur),  they  appear  to  do  so  for  their 
own  gratification  (sibi) , not  from  respect  for  the  person  who  has 
become  the  murderer  of  himself;  and,  finally,  having  given  his  own 
precept  „sacrificium  vero  pro  eo  non  est  offerendum*,  he,  with  pal- 
pable allusion  to  a passage  which  we  discussed  in  §.  65,  thus  con- 
cludes „qui  (i.  e.  the  suicide)  non  solum  ad  mortem  usque  peccavit, 
sed  et  mortis  sibimet  interitum  propinavit.  Quis  enim  magis  pec- 
catum  ad  mortem  facit,  pro  quo  Joannes  apostolus  dicit  non  oran- 
dum,  quam  is  qui  Judam  imitatus  sui  ipsius  bomicida  fuisse  ma- 
gistro  diabolo  comprobatur."  — By  the  by,  some  readers  who  re- 
member the  remarks  I penned  on  pp.  42 — 44  of  §.  65  might  urge 
that  I ought  there  and  then  already  to  have  taken  some  notice  of 
this  Papal  dictum  of  Nicholas’,  since  I was  well  acquainted  with  his 
above  Responsa  ad  Consulta  Bulgarorum,  when  I wrote  down  those 
remarks.  To  tell  the  truth,  I had  intended  to  do  so,  but  afterwards 
forgot  again,  so  that  we  limited  ourselves  to  a similar  interpretation 
which  a Protestant  theologian  had  advanced.  Indeed,  the  interpre- 
tation of  &jiapxta  rcpoc  hctvaxov  which  we  on  that  occasion  for  various 
reasons  rejected,  was  in  the  middle  ages  anything  but  infrequent, 
as  we  learn  e.  g.  from  the  following  anti  - suicidal  council  - decree  *) 
enacted  anno  878  under  Pope  John  VID.  „Et  si  in  ipsa  per- 
tinacia  permanentes  obierint  (the  mention  is  more  particularly  of 
^pervasores  rerum  ecclesiasticarum*) , nemo  corpora  illorum  cum 
hymnis  et  psalmis  sepeliat,  nec  meraoria  illorum  ad  sacrum  altare 
inter  fideles  mortuos  habeatur,  docente  apostolo  et  evangelists  Jo- 
anne: Est  peccatum  ad  mortem:  pro  illo  non  dico  ut  quis  roget . 
Peccatum  enim  ad  mortem  est  perseverantia  in  peccato  usque  ad 
mortem.  Et  sacri  antiquorum  canones,  de  his  qui  sibi  mortem  vo- 
luntarie  inferunt,  et  qui  pro  suis  sceleribus  puniuntur,  sancto  inspi- 

*)  Concilium  Tricaaainum  (Troyos)  II,  in  Manri  T.  XVII,  p.  349. 
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route  Spitifu  deCrevCrUtit,  ot  bum  hymnis  et  psahnfs  eorum  corpm 
non  deferantur  ad  sepulturara.  Quorum  decreta  sequentes*,  efc 
We  could  not  do  full  justice  to  this  interpretation,  from  the  standing- 
point  of  Catholicism,  without  casting  a glance  at  the,  to  me  a 
least,  no  less  disgusting  than  absurd,  Casuistry-engendered  and  Ct- 
suis try-fostering,  dogma  of  the  so-called  (seven)  „ deadly*  sins,  pee- 
cata  mortalla,  iU  contradistinction  to  peccata  venialia,  i.  e.  such  *m 
Os  entirely  delude  man  from  Paradise  in  opposition  to  such  sms  ss, 
it  is  frtte,  really  offend  God,  but  do  not  excite  his  wrath  so  intensely 
as  to  Induce  Him  to  refuse  unto  man,  because  of  them,  Salvation 
To  which  implied  Wonderful  insight  into  the  Mind  and  Heart  of  God 
Wti;  however,  lay  no  claim;  and,  therefore,  shall  content  ourselves 
With  observing  — what  has  often  been  observed  — that,  inasmud 
as  the  dubst.  ficcvttroc  in  the  passage  under  discussion  evidently  doc 
not  mean  „ physical*  death,  the  prep,  rcpoc  cannot  be  supposed  t? 
indicate  physical  death  as  the  temporal  term,  „up  to  which*  die 
said  Sin  ehdures  and  operates  („Peccatum  enim  ad  mortem  est  per- 
severantia  in  pbccato  usque  ad  mortem<( ).  Of  course,  also  in  our 
acceptation  of  the  matter  such  enduring  and  operating  unto  the  ter- 
mination of  physical  life  must  be  taken  fbr  granted;  but  this  is  not 
thC  poiht  Which  the  Apostle  solely  or  chiefly  had  in  view : he  might 
be  said  to  have  implied  it,  but  he  most  certainly  did  not  express  it 
The  catholic  church,  however,  thought  proper  to  fix  upon  certaa 
Sins  as  Warranting  and  demanding  excommunication > suicide  betag 
Of  the  number;  and,  having  once  introduced  the  practice,  the  theory 
was  easily  established  to  suit  it.  Thus,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
if  the  ecclesiastical  practices  had  out-run  strict  hermeneutic  principles, 
a scriptural  warrant  was  subsequently  somehow  discovered  and  urged. 
Which  process  was  and  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  matters  easy  enough 
tout,  to  return:  one  brief  remark  more,  ere  we  proceed  to  fie 
COtpus  juris  canonic!.  In  the  Judicium  of  Gregory  III  We  find  the 
„ multi  per  ignorantiam"  etc.  of  the  Council  of  Braga  reiterated,  and 
ih  Pope  Nicholas’  Responsa  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstance, another  cause,  however  („  studio  humanltatis*),  brag 
Suggested.  We  are,  therefore,  somewhat  involuntarily  led  to  believe 
ihut,  whatever  the  Church  may  have  thought  proper  to  fix  as  theory, 
and  to  Ctyjoin  as  practice,  the  People  as  such)  or,  at  least,  indivi- 
duals in  the  multitude,  inclined  ever  and  anon  to  deal  more  merci- 
fully and  considerately  with  the  corpses  of  suicides,  because  they, 
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we  venture  to  hint,  themselves  entertained  opposite  views,  or  cherished 
opposite  feelings. 

HI.  The  corpus  juris  canonici. 

We  haye  seen  in  all  the  above  laws  that  what  we  feund  to 
be  the  characteristics  of  the  laws  in  the  Justinian  Code  had  exer- 
cised no  influence  whatsoever:  the  distinctions  there  specified  in  re- 
ference to  motive  completely  vanish , nor  is  the  final  element  even 
so  much  as  touched  upon.  The  spiritual  side  of  the  action  is  alone 
dealt  with,  only  ritual  enactments  are  enunciated;  and  what  may 
become  of,  or  ought  to  be  done  with,  a suicide’s  property  is  not 
made  a question  of  the  slightest  concernment.  Nor  did  that  autho- 
ritative ecclesiastical  code  of  laws  (vide  §.  71)  of  whioh  we  are  now 
about  to  speak  make  any  change  in  this  respect.  From  among  all 
the  above  quoted  decrees,  namely,  that  of  the  council  of  Braga  alone 
has  been  received  and  inserted  into  it  (viz.  in  the  second  half  of 
the  Decretum  Gratiani,  vide  §.  71),  though  with  some  slight  verbal 
alterations,  chiefly  additions,  which  I will  for  accuracy’s  sake  at  once 
parenthically  point  out.  (Before  ipsis  the  aibi  is  omitted,  and  after 
ipsis  voluntarie  is  intercalated;  instead  of  inferant  mortem  we  find 
violentam  inferunt  mortem,  and  before  nulla  an  emphatic  prorsus  is 
placed).  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  this  same  passage  that  all  eatholic  as 
well  as  protestant  canonists  refer  — take  up  any  work  you  like, 
I’ll  content  myself  with  adducing  old  Boehmer *)  — , when  they  would 
fain,  if  not  vindicate,  yet  account  for,  the  later  penal  mode  qf  deal- 
ing with  suicidal  corpses.  Therefore,  we  must  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  really  therein  forbidden  or  permitted.  — We  will  com- 
mence, for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestant  reader,  this  enquiry  by  trying 
to  learn  in  what  the  complete  solemn  funeral  rites  consist  according 
to  the  rituale  Romanum;  for,  of  course,  Protestant  usages  cannot 
as  yet  demand  our  attention.  We  are  told3)  that,  firstly,  whilst  the 
passing  bell  or  bells  toll,  the  priest,  accompanied  by  the  requisite 
nainistrants,  i.  e.  persons  who  carry  a crucifix,  holy  water,  the  censer, 
wax-caudles,  proceeds  to  the  house  in  whioh  the  corpse  is  laid  out, 
and  there  sprinkles  the  latter  with  the  holy  water,  the  well-known 
psalm  „de  profundis*  being  at  the  same  time  spoken  along  with 


M Institutiones  Juris  Canonici  turn  ecclesiastic!  tuin  pontificii,  edit.  3,  1747, 
tit.  29,  S'  12,  p.  402.  *)  Vide  Aschbach’s  (catholic)  attgemthttf 
lSSO,  ».  vv.  tBegriftnif  unto  ©etkmntffen. 
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other  prayers;  that,  secondly,  the  body  is  then,  amid  the  chinfeg 
or  rehearsing  of  sundry  other  appropriate  psalms,  borne  either  imr 
the  church  or  the  churchyard:  il  into  die  former  first,  It  is  place! 
before  the  altar,  and  the  funeral  service  is  there  read;  if  at  one* 
into  the  latter,  the  said  officium  defunctorum  is  read  there,  and  sing- 
ing, blessing,  praying,  sprinkling,  frankincensing  are  repeated  at  the 
grave,  which  latter,  should  the  ground  not  have  been  already  e»- 
secrated,  is  then  itself  consecrated.  — Thus  everything  is  done  that 
could  assure  the  by-standers  and  survivors  that  the  deceased  is  m 
object  of  reverence  and  affection  to  the  church,  that  she  employ?, 
if  not  unto  the  last,  yet  at  the  last,  all  the  audible  and  visible  mew 
at  her  command  for  ensuring  unto  the  departed  one  a remembrance 
among  the  faithful  here,  and  a lot  among  the  blessed  hereafter.  For, 

of  course,  all  this  would  he  the  veriest  hollow  sham  and  theatrical 

pantomime,  if  the  body  ecclesiastic  did  not  assume  or  believe  that 
the  deceased  had  died  in  such  faith,  love,  hope,  penitence  as  it  ex- 
pects and  demands  from  all  its  true  members  for  whom  it  confi- 
dently anticipates  ultimate  salvation. 

We  will  now  measure  the  limitations  made  in  the  decree  of 

the  council  of  Braga,  as  adopted  into  the  corpus  juris  canonici,  by 
the  above  details,  and  put  the  following  question : if  this  same  cooncfi- 
decree  enact  that  „those  who  by  the  sword,  or  by  poison,  or  by 
plunging  down  a precipice,  or  by  suspension  (suffocation,  strangu- 
lation), or  in  any  manner  whatever  voluntarily  (i.  e.  wilfully,  con- 
sciously) have  violently  despatched  themselves,  are  not  to  have  asy 
commemoration  at  all  made  for  them  by  oblation,  nor  are  their 

corpses  to  be  followed  to  the  grave  amid  the  rehearsing  (singing) 
of  psalms*  — what  solemnities  are  to  be  legally  withheld  fros, 
and  what  privileges  may  still  be  legally  accorded  to,  them?  An 
unbiassed,  unconstrained  exposition  of  the  literal  import  of  the  above 
words  woold  seem  to  yield  pretty  readily  the  following  items,  a.  The 
deductio  cum  psalmis  ad  sepulturam  is  interdicted ; but,  inasmuch  as 
the  sepultura  in  coemeterio  could  take  place  without  such  ded.  c.  p. 
ad  sep.,  the  above  decree  need  not  imply  exclusion  from  the  church- 
yard. b.  The  sep.  in  coemet.  might  take  place  without  the  presence 
of  the  clergy ; if,  however,  the  clergy  were  really  intended  to  remain 
away,  it  was  usual  to  specify  this  circumstance : therefore,  the  above 
decree  does  not  distinctly  prohibit  their  presence . c.  Whenever  a 
burial  was  to  take  place  sine  campanarum  pulsations,  a restrictive 
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clause  to  this  effect  was  usually  added;  consequently,  the  above 
decree  does  not  necessarily  involve  even  the  non  tolling  of  J he  po#- 
sing -bell.  d.  Any  extraordinary  y i.  e.  either  very  late  or  very 
early,  time  for  the  taking  place  of  the  funeral  is,  most  palpably,  just 
as  little  specified  in  the  above  decree. 

It  is  true,  whilst  thinking  over  and  writing  down  the  said  four 
items,  I have  had  the  corpus  juris  canonici  bodily  before  me,  not 
infrequently  turning  over  its  leaves  and  perusing  this  and  that  pas- 
sage. But,  well  aware  of  the  peculiar  idioms  and  numerous  paral- 
lels that  must  be  taken  into  careful  consideration,  when  such  nice 
and  disputed  technical  points  have  to  be  argued  and  settled,  if  settled 
they  really  can  be  by  aid  of  so  intricate  and  unwieldy  a book  as 
the  corpus  juris  canonici  most  unquestionably  is,  I was  neither  so 
silly  nor  so  presumptuous  as  not  to  solicit  tbe  guidance  and  tuition 
of  some  scientifically  educated  orthodox  catholic  divine  whose  voca- 
tional pursuits  had  brought  this  entire  matter  within  the  sphere  of 
his  enquiry  and  research;  and  J.  M.  Jansen’s  German  Essay,  entitled 
^Development  and  critique  (SBurbtgung)  of  the  principles  of  the  Ca- 
non Law  touching  the  refusal  of  ecclesiastical  interment*,  published 
some  twenty  years  ago  in  a Catholic  Periodical, *)  most  opportunely 
chanced  to  fall  into  my  hands.  To  it  the  reader  is  referred  for  the 
needful  proofs  of  what  I have  given  as  my  own  impression,  and  also 
for  some  of  the  controversies  which  have  been  raised  on  the  matter. 

Well,  having  thus  briefly  stated  what  presumptively  is  not  in- 
terdicted, we  will  now  proceed  to  state  also  what  unmistakably  is 
interdicted  — by  the  council-decree  of  Braga,  a.  Prohibited  in  the 
case  of  suicides  is  a rite,  partly  merely  commemorative  and  there- 
fore honorary,  and  partly  believed  to  be  really  intercessory  and  pro- 
pitiatory, and  therefore  connecting  itself  with  some  of  the  most  tender 
feelings  and  charitable  practices  of  the  surviving  members,  i.  e.  tbe 
practice  of  offering  up  (in  public,  officially)  prayers  for  them,  the 
custom  of  giving,  or  bequeathing,  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
such  prayers,  b.  Prohibited,  furthermore,  is  the  performance  of 
psalmody,  whilst  the  suicidal  corpse  was  being  borne  to  its  last  rest- 
ing-place.  — However,  there  are,  I am  fully  aware,  sundry  other 


0 3ettWtift  fur  uitb  fatfattfdje  geologic,  fcetanSgfgebfn  son  Stdjtrr* 

felbt,  Shaun,  ©djelj  mtb  JBogelfang,  Skofefforen  311  Sonn,  Jabrgang  1835,  16 , 

pp.  100—132,  bat  cl.  especially  p.  119,  notes  * and  **,  p.  120,  and  p.  112, 
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passages  in  the  oorpus  juris  canonid  which  not  only  condemn  hb- 
cide,  but  likewise  relate  to  the  sepulture  of  suicides,  and  the  qm&m 
naturally  arises:  does  not,  perchance,  some  (more  or  less  later)  on 
so  far  interfere  with  the  above  decree  as  to  enforce  or  at  least  war- 
rant some  further  curtailment  or  deprivation  of  the  usual  (eatbdk 
funeral  rites?  To  which  same  question,  now,  Jansen  would  hi 
reply  in  the  negative.  Here  are  his  own  words : corpus  ja» 

canomd  entyftlt,  meiircd  SBtffcnS , Seine  ©tctlc,  mortn  ben  ©db$8& 
bem  bit  sepultura  ecclesiastics  wtorfgrrt  tourbej  abet  @pmms  v* 
ffatir  SPrarid,  jufolge  indexer  man  {ie  oerfagfc,  ftnbcn  fi$  an  rim 
©trils,  feorauf  fUb  W*  Sanouiflen  nW)t  ju  betufen  tflegen;  kb  wsm 
c.  11,  X,  de  sepulturis.  This  very  passage,  however,  we  have  aireedj 
for  a different  object,  adduced  and  discussed  on  p.  187  of  §.  71 
and  1 will  here  merely  remark  that  Jansen  manifestly  understate 
by  sepultura  ecclesiastics  not  what  is  called  sepultura  solennis,  be 
rather  sepult.  minus  solennis  as  opposed  to  sepult.  inhonesta  (vik 
further  ou).  However,  I have  not  succeeded  in  becoming  quite  6m 
with  myself  about  this  matter,  and  must  refrain  from  offering  ai 
opinion  of  my  own,  but  rather  incline  to  think  that  Frey,  a vr 
eminent  modern  catholic  Professor,  might  be  in  the  right,  when  k 
declared  *)  that  the  corpus  juris  canouici  does  refuse  to  suicides  be- 
interment  in  consecrated  earth  and  the  wonted  liturgical  ceremooit 
adding,  however,  most  explicitly:  „the  interment  (Scifefeuag)  of  sec 
persons  takes  place  quietly  in  the  proximity  of  the  churchyard.  > 
terment  in  a dishonoring  place  — sepultura  asinina  — occurs  ©a 
in  the  secular  penal  laws,  not  in  the  canonical  law.0  — To  tM 
secular  penal  laws,  then,  as  enacted  and  acted  upon  in  some  of  a 
leading  European  countries  — I shall  select  France,  Gcrmmsg  * 
England  — we  will  now  turn:  they  will  throw  much  of  the  bp 
we  stand  in  need  of  on  what  Frey  calls  „ sepultura  asinina*,  as  t? 
on  sundry  other  unseemly  and  capricious  items. 

IV.  The  French,  German  and  English  mediaeval  mid  p eat-sr 
diaeval  laws,  and  the  practices,  both  ritual  and  fiscal,  therewith  cm 
nected,  up  to  the  present  time. 

1.  France. 

According  to  the  Itablissemens  of  Saint  Louis,  a law-book  am 
by  his  command,  but  finished  only  shortly  before  his  death  y wfc 

*)  ftTitiffyr  ftemmentar  fiber  tel  fertgefr^t  sen  htdfl,  1896,  1 

IV,  I#  pp.  57,  58. 
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took  place  anno  1270,  and  therefore  not  legally  sanctioned,  suicide 
was,  or  was  to  be,  punished  both  in  man  and  woman  by  the  loss 
of  the  bona  mobilia  or  moveable  goods.1)  „Se  il  avenoit  qua  an-4 
dms  hons  se  pendist,  ou  noiast , ou  s’occist  en  aucune  maniere,  « 
mucMes  servient  an  Baron,  et  aussi  de  la  fame.*  Here,  however, 
no  allusion  is  made  to  any  ritual  disgrace.  — Towards  the  end  of 
the  13th  century,  Beaumanoir  composed  his  celebrated  law-book  in 
which3)  suicide  is  incidentally  mentioned.  „ Encore  sont  il  dui  cma 
de  crime : H uns  si  est  d’autrui  empoisoner  et  li  seoons  d’estre  ond- 
ddes  de  h meismes,  si  comme  de  eeli  qui  se  tnent  h essient u Here 
two  things  may  be  noticed.  Firstly,  his  placing  snicide  in  the  same 
category  with  the  poisoning  of  another  might  seem  to  indicate  that 
he  himself  viewed  it  as  an  equally  guilty  species  of  murder.  Se- 
condly, since  he  does  not  enunciate  any  definite  punishment  for  it, 
we  may  infer  from  this  his  silence  that,  probably,  no  fixed  law  en 
the  matter  then  existed,  at  least  as  far  as  his  part  of  the  French 
realm  was  concerned.  — At  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  BoutelUer 
composed  another  similar  law-book  „La  Somme  rurale*,  in  which 
Hie  utterances  on  our  immediate  subject  are  apparently  very  circum- 
stantial and  minute,  vis.  under  the  head  „De  ceux  qui  se  desespoi- 
rent*  (NB.  one  of  the  signs  or  proofs  of  despair  or  desperation  was, 
according  to  him,  the  refusing  for  8 or  10  days,  despite  dangerous 
sickness,  to  receive  the  sacrament,  make  confession,  etc.).  Having 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  making  my  way  through  the 
various,  considerably  detached,  portions  of  the  incunabula-edttion  of 
this  work  which  has  lain  befbre  me,  I shall  prefer  gathering  my  ma- 
terials from,  besides  Ducange  and  Bourquelot,  a classical  work  of 
Warnkfinig  and  Stein.3)  Bouteiller,  then,  expresses,  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Justinian  Code  (vide  $.  35),  as  his  own  opinion  that  such 
persons  as  had  committed  suicide,  because  they  had  been  rendered 
desperate  by  e.  g.  illness,  domestic  misfortunes,  etc.,  should  be  ex- 
empt from  all,  both  ritual  and  fiscal,  punishment;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  he  gives  vent  to  his  regret  that  the  usage  of  his  time  was 
contrary  to  this  view  of  his  own,  inasmuch  as  the  lay -judges,  not 
bothering  themselves  in  the  least  about  the  cause  of  despair,  without 


0 Llv.  1,  eh.  88,  p.  t06  of  Saint-Martin's  edit.  Paris,  1786.  Vide  ibid, 
alto  p»  341.  *)  Contnmet  de  Beauvoirs*  cb.  30,  $.  14,  T.  I,  p.  415  of  Boag- 
not’s  edit  Paris,  1842.  *)  Sranjeftfae  ©too#*  uitb  ©.  Ill,  p.  507, 

and  vide  ibid.  pp.  178,  627,  and  cf.  also  9.  Il,  pp.  47 — 50,  70,  71. 
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farther  ado  confiscated  the  goods  of  the  deceased  as  forfeited  to  Ae 
Seigneur,  and  likewise  treated  the  suicidal  corpse  ignominious!? 
Passing  by  his  recital  of  the  case  of  a woman  at  Tournay,  we  an 
led  to  believe  that,  the  confiscation  of  property  being,  according  to 
the  current  law , the  consequence  of  various  and  numerous  cranes, 
this  consequence  might  be  legally  averted  by  anticipating  the  judg- 
ment suicidally.  Very  naturally,  however,  the  feudal  lords  of  jui- 
cature  viewed  such  a procedure  as  an  encroachment  on  their  righto: 
and  BouteiHer’s  own  proposition  is  about  as  follows:  every  case  of 
suicide  ought  to  be  clearly  examined  into  by  the  relevant  judicial 
(seignorial)  authorities,  ere  anything  was  done  with  the  body;  sb i 
if  a person  were  proved  to  have  despatched  himself  for  the  express 
purpose  of  withdrawing  himself  from  a penal  trial,  his  body  and 
goods  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  sentence  which  would 
have  been  pronounced,  had  he  not  dispatched  himself.  — Indeed.  1 
have  found  distinctly  mentioned  that  anno  1340  Philippe  de  Valos 
accorded  the  body  and  goods  of  those  who  had  inflicted  death  upea 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  local  (the  mention  is  of  the  town  of 
Lille)  seigneurs  and  their  legitimate  heirs:  and  that  anno  1392  Char- 
les VI  confirmed  this  grant.  — Touching,  however,  the  ritual  usages 
more  particularly,  I should  only  tire  «nd  disgust  the  reader,  wen 
I to  quote  from  the  various  Coutumes  at  my  bidding  the  outrageom 
and  superstitious  degradingness  by  which  they  were  at  these  period* 
marked.  „Si  aucun  se  tue  h son  escient,  if  daU  cstre  pendu  par 
les  pied 8 et  traimS  comme  meurtricr , et  sont  ses  biens  meubles  ac- 
quis & qu’il  appartient.*  Thus  one  law  literally  runs;  and  in  some 
localities  the  being  conveyed  out  of  the  house  through  a hole  made 
on  purpose  in  the  wall , the  being  stripped  naked , dragged  with  a 
rope  to  a „claietf  as  the  place  for  interment,  or  burnt  on  a „b(icher 
— were  unquestioned  modes  of  the  maltreatment  of  every  and  aij 
suicidal  corpse:  which,  with  slight  alterations  or  modifications,  con- 
tinued up  to  the  days  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  nay,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  changes  wrought  in  France  by  the  Great  Revolution. 

Not  without  reason,  therefore,  did  Montesquieu,  writing  a one 
1715,  let  Usbek  In  his  lettres  Persanes  (vide  §.  74)  call  the  French 
laws  against  suicide  „ furious  *,  and  declare  that  they  appeared  to  him 
„unjusta ; and  half  a century  later  Voltaire  tersely,  indignantly  and 
sarcastically  in  his  §.18  quoted  Commentaire  sur  le  livre  des  d 4- 
lits  et  des  peiues  describes  and  benotes  them  as  follows.  „Malg)rl 
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cette  loi  humaine  de  nos  maitres  (be  is  alluding  to  the  Roman  laws 
as  contained  in  the  corpus  juris),  nous  tratnons  encore  sur  la  claie, 
nous  traversons  d’un  pieu  le  cadavre  d’un  homme  qui  est  mort  vo- 
lontairement ; nous  rendons  sa  mdmoire  infame;  nous  ddshonorons 
sa  famille  autant  qu’il  est  en  nous;  nous  punissons  le  fils  d’ avoir 
perdu  son  pfere,  et  la  veuve  d’etre  privle  de  son  marL  On  confis- 
que  meme  le  bien  du  mort;  ce  qui  est  en  effet  ravir  le  patrimoine 
des  vivants  auxquels  il  appartient.  Cette  coutume,  comme  plusieurs 
autres,  est  dlrivle  de  notre  droit  canon.  .....  On  conclut  de  lk  qu’on  ne 
peut  heritor  d’un  homme  qui  est  censd  n’avoir  point  d’hdritage  au  cieL* 

As  long,  then,  as  the  Bourbons  with  their  greeds  and  hypocri- 
sies, their  indifference  and  dullness  occupied  the  French  throne,  though 
in  individual  instances  actual  practice  may  have  stepped  forth  in  a 
milder  form,  and,  I presume,  really  did  so,  what  has  just  been  stated 
remained  law  and  rite.  But,  when  the  Great  Revolution  with  its 
dire  potencies  and  tremendous  realities  whirlwind-like  swept  away  so 
many  time-hallowed  abuses  and  nonsenses,  without,  however,  by  any 
means  therefore  raising  upon  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  the  Past  a 
Temple  of  Reason  and  Justice  in  which  true  wisdom  and  virtue  could 
have  desired  to  worship,  it  altered  also  this  matter  fundamentally. 
It  is,  I believe,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  French  writers  that  the 
abolition  of  all  anti  - suicidal  laws  was  one  of  the  first  reformatorial 
labors  of  the  first  national  assembly,  viz.  anno  1791.  However,  as 
far  as  I can  myself  make  out  the  case  from  that  collection  of  de- 
crees and  statutes  which  has  lain  before  me  for  examination,1)  the 
said  abolition  was  made  by  implication  only > since  I have  not  been 
able  to  discover  an  express  law  against  either  the  fiscal  or  the  ritual 
punishment  of  suicide  as  having  proceeded  from  the  Assemblde  ra- 
tionale constituante,  viz.  Sept.  25,  1791  (and  cf.  Jan.  21,  1790). 

At  all  events,  however,  in  the  Code  de  Napoleon  the  matter  of 
suicide  is  passed  over  in  silence , though,  if  I mistake  not  (judging, 
for  instance,  from  the  Newspaper  accounts  in  connexion  with  the 
late  suicide  of  the  poet  de  Nerval),  the  French  Clergy  still  retain 
the  power  of  withholding  from  suicides  all  solemn  funeral  rites, 
a privilege  which,  I presume,  must  always  in  some  degree  remain 
to  the  sacerdotal  orders  of  the  Catholic  church  as  such.  j 


*)  Bulletin  annotd  des  lois,  par  Lepec,  Paris  1824,  vide  Tom.  I,  pp.  556 
— 560  chiefly. 
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Whether  k be  tree  that,  as  Barrows  states  (p.  43  of  the  already 
quoted  book),  in  May  1819  a petition  was  presented  to  the  Cham* 
her  of  Deputies,  soliciting  a renewal  of  the  old  law  against  suicide, 
because  in  the  year  1819  suicide  had  been  so  extremely  freqaeot 
throughout  France,  e.  g.  4 cases  occurring  in  one  day  at  Lyons,  1 
do  not  know. 

3.  Germany. 

We  shall,  I think,  be  best  able  to  surrey  this  portion  of  oar 
subject,  if  we  commence  by  placing  ourselves  at  once  in  the  age  of 
the  Reformation,  and  taking  our  stand  upon  the  Carolina,  Le.Au 
code  of  penal  laws  which  was  composed  and  enacted  during  the 
imperial  sway  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  first  edition  of  which  w*s 
printed  and  published  anno  1533.  We  will  then  compare  with  it 
sundry  somewhat  earlier  and  also  considerably  later  anti-suicidal  km 
of  such  particular  large  and  small  States  as  may  be  said  to  fora 
either  by  their  spirit  or  their  language  or  their  geographical  posttfet 
a portion  of  that  most  indefinite  and  partitioned  of  European  lush 
which  we  English  generally  understand  by  what  we  vaguely  aai 
comprehensively  denominate  Germany.  Since  most  of  the  books  Grom 
which  our  extracts  will  have  to  be  made  are  penned  in  more  or  tes 
obsolete  German,  1 wiU  prefer  giving  the  quotations  in  English. 

The  Carolina  contains  a separate  § on  the  punishment  of  soieide 
(Straff  ttygner  t6btuitg)  which  runs  thus.  *)  „If  anybody  be  indicted 
and  arraigned  (beflogt  unb  inn  redjt  erforbert  ober  bra$t  totixbt,  L e. 
the  legal  proceedings  having  been  already  begun  against  him)  oa 
account  of  matters  a conviction  of  which  would  have  involved  for- 
feiture of  life  and  property , and  destroy  himself  from  fear  of  ltd 
merited  penalty , his  heirs  shall  not  be  capable  or  receptive  of  & 
property,  but  the  property  he  leaves  behind  shall  in  this  ease  esehett 
to  the  magistracy  onto  which  in  this  case  the  penal  jurisdiction  ap- 
pertains. If,  however,  a person  dispatch  himself  not  from  (aufr 
$olb)  the  above  mentioned  manifest  cause  even  in  cases  which  «- 
volve  only  (aUftyn)  the  forfeiture  of  life,  or  otherwise  from  ttineees 
of  the  body,  melancholy,  infirmity  of  their  senses,  or  other  suchfti 
dullnesses  (blebigbitai) , his  heirs  shall  not  cm  that  account  be  Ids* 
dered  in  their  inheritance,  and  against  tins  decree  no  ancient  usage. 


0 $att»  ober  fkinJidp  tartytSttbaung  Jtaifer  Jtort*  V tmb  bet  $rfttgrn  $?■ 
ftetyl,  tUt.  135,  with  which  cf.  also  ttrt.  216. 
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custom,  or  statute  shall  hare  power,  bat  be  hereby  revoked,  quashed 
and  done  away  with,  and  m this  and  other  suchlike  cases  our  Im- 
perial written  law  be  kept.* 

First  of  all,  a few  remarks  on  the  portions  I have  underlined. 
„Life  and  property* : Wb  utib  gut.  Some  copies  read  letb  obet  gut; 
but  falsely;1)  indeed,  the  little  word  „only*  (afle^n)  in  the  imme- 
diately following  sentence  would  by  itself  suffice  to  show  that  leil 
nnb  gut  is  die  reading  which  the  context  alone  warrants.  — „From 
fear  of  such  merited  penalty* , i.  e.  presumptively  so : a proof  to 
this  effect  need  not  be  made  out,  if  but  the  contrary  cannot  be 
established. 

Secondly,  we  have,  consequently,  here  essentially  a revival  of 
what  we  found  (vide  §.  35)  in  the  Justinian  Code.  The  entire  decree 
occupies  itself  solely  with  fiscal  points  — nowhere  in  the  Carolina 
is  the  ritual  element  touched  upon  — , and  what  we  ieam  therefrom 
is  this:  confiscation  was  to  take  place  only  when  the  crime  itself 
for  which  the  suicide  stood  indicted  was  one  which  would  have  been 
expressly  followed  by  forfeiture  of  property,  not  of  life  only > but, 
doubtless,  also  of  property,  though  not  of  life  likewise. 

Finally,  we  cannot  but  infer  from  the  concluding  clause  that 
both  law  and  practice  elsewhere,  viz.  in  German  States  for  which 
the  Carolina  was  intended,  were  of  a somewhat  different  tenor  and 
complexion,  so  that  we  find  ourselves  naturally  led  to  cast  a glance 
at  some  of  (hose  laws  and  practices,  or,  perhaps,  in  some  instances 
rather  practices  only  — against  law. 

Only  two  of  those  elder  codes  have  come  within  my  reach. 
In  the  first  of  them,  the  celebrated  so-called  Saxon-Mirror,  composed 
anno  1216,  however,  no  fiscal  punishment  at  all  of  suicide  as  such 
is  decreed. *)  „ Whoever  loses  his  lifo  by  a judicial  sentence,  his 

next  of  kin  (gedeJing)  takes  his  heritage.  Whoever  also  despatches 
himself,  his  heir  takes  his  property.  Produce  of  (heft  and  robbery, 
if  found  upon  him,  the  judge  shall  keep  a year  and  a day.  If 
nobody  then  by  right  claim  it,  the  judge  shall  employ  it  for  his 
(own)  benefit*  — In  (he  second  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  the  penal 
code  composed  anno  1507  at  the  instance  of  the  Bishop  of  Bam- 


0 Vide  Koch  in  the  Preface  to  hi*  edit,  of  1824,  pp.  2 and  35,  and  cf. 
aUo  Wiehier , nbi  supra,  p.  64.  l)  €>a4fenfptcael , ©Sber 
©ad}  It  32/  J,  2 ui  Prof,  fitch##*'*  edit. 
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berg,  confiscation  of  property  is  prescribed  against  any  suicide  wk 
despatches  himself  on  account  of  a crime  which  is  capitally  punished.1  i 
„If  a man  be  beflagt,  unb  in  red)t  geforbert,  whereby,  if  convicted.  \ 
he  has  deserved  death,  or  from  fear  of  the  maltreatment  awaismg  1 
him,  destroy  himself,  he  shall  not.  have  heirs.  But,  if  anybody  fct 
other  beside  the  above-mentioned  causes,  and  from  disease  of  hr 
body  or  frailty  of  the  mind  kill  himself,  his  heirs  shall  not  be  ha- 
dered  in  their  inheritance.  And,  where  in  such  cases  there  exists  a 
doubt,  in  what  wise  suicide  was  committed,  our  counsel  shall  be 
solicited  and  accorded  for  lawful  trial  and  judgment 41 

Now,  however,  a few  samples  of  laws  and  practices  at  suhie- 
quent  periods. 

„ Those  who  despatch  themselves  from  fear  of  punishment  or 
from  discontent  (9Ri£mortl}) , whilst  the  penal  judicial  cause  is  not 
yet  decided  according  to  law,  half  of  his  goods  escheats  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  ($Ktfd)op).  And,  nevertheless,  the  deserved  punishment 
shall  be  inflicted  on  tile  deceased.  In  the  same  manner  it  shall  be 
held,  when  &~  person  who  was  not  penally  arraigned,  destroyed  him- 
self from  discontent  (SRidmoetl}),  viz.  one  half  of  his  goods  shall 
escheat  to  the  lord.  And  the  dead  body  shall  be  conveyed  oat  of 
the  house  beneath  the  threshhold  by  the  beadle  or  flayer,  and  buried 
in  the  field."  Thus  in  the  3)itt)inarfifd)e  £anbred)t  of  the  year  1567, 
Slrt.  131,  §§.  1—3,  as  quoted  by  Schirach,2)  (though,  as  far  as  I 
could  discover, 3)  the  earliest  3)Ui)marftfcl)  Sanbred)t  of  the  year  1 447 
is  silent  on  this  subject) ; and  later  epitomes  and  modifications  of  the 
said  £anbred)t  are  still  more  sweeping  and  severe,  since  (§.  56  of)  the 
9tcumunftalfd>c  fttrdfpicld*  unb  $orbt%lissif$e  Sbntdgebrouc^c , as 
quoted  also  by  Schirach4),  express  themselves  thus.  „If  anybody 
destroy  himself  from  fear  that  he  would  be  punished  on  account  of 
his  misdeeds,  bis  goods  shall  escheat  to  the  lords;  but,  if  anybody 
destroy  himself  from  derangement  (Unftnnigfeit)  or  disease  of  the 
head,  or  despair,  then  one  half  of  his  goods  escheats  to  the  lords, 
his  corpse,  however,  is  conveyed  by  the  beadle  out  of  the  boose 
beneath  the  threshhold  and  buried  in  the  field" 


t)  ©amfeftflifa  unb  prtnlid)  Orbming,  $Ut.  160.  The  edit.  before 

me  is  the  3rd  of  the  year  1508.  a)  $ant*uc*>  M ^clflcinif^cn  Grfminafrt*t#f 
1828,  pp.  329,  330.  *)  Vide  Michelsen’s  ©ammlung  altbitymatfarr  SHe^ueflc*. 
1842.  4)  By  the  by,  this  writer’s  extracts  touching  the  essentially  identical 
law  and  practice  at  the  same  periods  of  time  in  Schleswig  are  much  move 
detailed,  vide  his  $<mbbu<$  M 6<$lrt»t0f<frn  1820,  pp.  833—831 
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The  Statutes  of  the  Hanseatic  city  of  LUbeck  — copies  out  of 
the  years  1608  and  1728  have  lain  before  me  — decree  ritual  pu- 
nishment only.  *)  rIf  anybody  despatch  himself,  or  be  according  to 
judgment  and  law  decapitated,  hanged,  or  otherwise  executed,  his 
heirs  retain  all  his  property  uncurtailed,  and  nothing  thereof  belongs 
to  the  Court.  Whoso  kills  himself  shall  be  buried  in  the  field.44 

And,  not  to  tire  the  reader,  I will  refer  him  to  e.  g.  the 
nrtergtfd)  SanbcOorbnung  of  the  year  1539,  the  Xirolcv  2atibc&=  uub 
$olijelorbming  of  the  year  1573,  the  SBfirtembergifc^  @tfe$bud)  of  the 
year  1621,  the  9Webcr5fkrretd}ifd)e  SanbflertdjMortmung  of  the  year 
1656  etc.  etc.:  in  all  of  them  be  will  find  fixations  for  the  ritual, 
and  in  most  of  them  also  for  the  fiscal,  punishment  of  suicide.  The 
former  element  of  punishment  is  varied  in  many  ways,  e.  g.  the 
corpse  was  burnt,  or,  placed  ill  a cask  to  be  floated  along  the  river 
into  the  sea,  or,  dragged  out  of  the  window  by  the  publia  executioner, 
laid  then  like  a carcase  upon  a cart,  and  interred  by  the  same 
functionary  of  penal  jurisdiction  in  the  public  flaying -place,  or  be- 
neath  the  gallows,  etc.  And  the  latter  element  of  punishment  is 
also  varied  in  many  ways,  e.  g.  one  half  of  the  property  was  con- 
fiscated, or,  the  whole  of  it,  or  an  arbitrary  portion,  accordingly  as 
the  deceased  had  or  had  not  children,  or  none  at  all  of  it  in  some 
instances.  — However,  on  the  two  leading  States  of  Germany,  viz. 
Prussia  and  Austria,  we  will  and  must  dwell  at  somewhat  greater 
length. 

A.  Prussia. 

We  might  surmise  that,  when  Frederic  II  of  Prussia  had  ascen- 
ded the  throne,  and  turned  his  very  special  attention  also  to  legis- 
lation, his  ultra -liberal  philosophical  (Voltairish)  notions,  and  his 
views  on  suicide  in  particular  (vide  §.  19),  would  induce  him  to 
treat  our  topic  with  a very  considerable  degree  of  forbearance.  And 
so  it  was.  Already  Dec.  6,  1751  we  find  him  issuing  the  follow- 
ing Royal  Rescript  about  the  carriers  and  sepulture  of  suicides.3) 

„Since  it  is  Our  most  high  intention  that  henceforward  the 
bodies  of  suicides  shall  no  louger  be  put  away  by  the  flayer  or 
laid  in  the  flaying  - place , inasmuch  as  thereby  only  their  relatives 
suffer  quite  guiltlessly,  and  are  placed  iu  great  perplexity  by  the  re- 

*)  Lubeck  Statute,  lib.  IV,  tit.  IX,  1,  2.  2)  Novum  corpus  Prussico-Bran- 
denburgtnsium  constitutionum,  praecipue  Marchicarum,  T.  Ill,  p.  1203  of  the 
Supplementaiii,  Berlin,  1760. 
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proach  and  ignominy  which  thereby  fall  npon  them:  We  abolish 
herewith  and  by  force  of  this  all  Edicts  which  have  been  enacted 
in  former  times  touching  the  punishment  of  suicide,  and  on  die  con- 
trary decree  that  for  the  future  in  suchlike  unfortunate  (unglittfU$cs) 
cases  the  body  be  buried  secretly  yet  in  an  honest  (c$r* 

U<$e)  manner,  but  the  matter  itself  be  kept  as  quiet  aa  possible, 
and  au  reste  (tm  ubrigen)  the  surviving  family  shall  not  be  supposed 
on  this  account  to  defray  anything,  whatever  name  it  may  have, 
except  the  funeral  costs.  Consequently,  you  have  to  be  gnided  and 
to  proceed  with  all  obedience  accordingly,  in  the  cases  that  shall 
come  before  you,  and  also  to  instruct  the  Magistrates  and  other 
Tribunals  (Judida),  subordinated  to  you. 

By  His  Royal  Majesty’s 
most  gradous  special  command. 

Yon  Bismarck,  von  Danckefanann. 

And  again  Oct  28,  1752  this  Rescript  is  confirmed  by  another  *) 
addressed  to  the  Government  of  Pomerania,  with  the  express  adcfi- 
tion  that,  as  matter  of  course,  the  relatives  may  demand  that  the 
interment  shall  take  place  in  the  Churchyard,  only  however  quietly 
(in  btt  ©tide). 

With  these  two  Rescripta  we  will  compare  also  the  Law  published 
already  1750  in  edit.  2 of  the  Frederidan  Code.3)  „ Those  whs 
take  away  their  own  lives  from  melancholy  or  disease  are  to  he  j 

buried  in  the  churchyard  in  a particular  place,  however  withoot  I 

singing  or  ringing  (Sang  unb  ftlang).  The  Judges,  on  the  contrary,  j 

are  always  to  decree  specifice  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  bodies  j 

of  those  who  in  prison  took  away  their  own  lives,  after  they  had  I 

been  convicted  of,  or  had  confessed  to,  a heavy  misdeed,  or  had 
been  condemned  praevia  tortura.  — The  Wills  of  those  who  have  j 
subsequently  dispatched  themselves  conscienti&  of  a crime  with  whkk 
confiscate  bonorum  is  connected,  shall  become  invalid,  and  their 
property  shall  escheat  to  the  Fiscus.* 

Finally,  the  Law-Book  of  the  Prussian  States,  as  completed 
about  thirty  or  forty  years  later,  decrees  as  follows.3)  » Suicide  : 
shall  not  be  ignominiously  treated  (bef$impft)  after  their  death; 


*)  Ibid.  T.  I,  p 391,  Nr.  72:  Declaratio  an  bfe  $ommrrf4e  ftegienutg,  H 
dmfcijrang  bet  €>elbfU2)Wtbet  betreffenb.  *)  protect  bee  corpus  juris  Fridericiama 
Pars  II,  lib.  I,  lit.  II,  art.  II,  $.  13,  and  lib.  VII,  tit.  II,  $.  10.  *)  Mgtmri d 
fttabtety  bet  $reu£if4tn  ©taoten,  II,  tit.  XX,  $$.  803—805. 
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nevertheless!  they  shall  not  come  In  for  aught  of  what  the  death 
and  memory  of  other  persons  of  their  station  or  rank  are  wont  to 
be  honored  by.  — Persons  who  take  away  their  own  lives,  in  order 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  an  infamy- involving  (infamircnb)  pu- 
nishment which  they  had  incurred  by  gross  crimes,  shall  be  interred 
(9trf$arrt)  on  the  place  of  execution,  according  to  the  finding  of 
the  tribunal  whieh  directs  the  process.  — If  a penal  sentence  should 
have  already  been  pronounced  against  them,  it  shall  be  carried  into 
effect,  as  far  as  possible,  decorous,  and  serviceable  for  the  deterring 
of  others,  against  the  dead  body.*  Which  last  item,  however,  a 
Ministerial  rescript  of  the  year  1812  considerably  modifies.1) 

B.  Austria. 

The  Penal  Code  which  was  published  in  the  year  1769  under 
the  Reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  after  whom  it  has  been  called,  expends 
four  entire  folio  pages2 3)  on  our  topic,  so  that  we  must  limit  our- 
selves to  extracting  such  items  as  are  most  important  for  our  pur- 
pose. Carefully  and  repeatedly  attention  is  drawn  to  the  difference 
between  suicide  from  disease,  melancholy  etc.  and  premeditated, 
wanton  suicide;  and,  if  there  should  be  any  reasonable  doubt  about 
the  matter,  the  Judges  are  charged  to  decide  rather  in  favor  of  the 
former  alternative,  i.  e.  to  lean  mercifully  towards  the  deceased. 
„ Whosoever  destroys  himself  from  frailty  of  his  reason,  over-burden- 
ing  (oUjugrofjcr)  melancholy,  or  disease,  ....  shall  be  interred  by  re- 
spectable (c$rlid))  persons,  and  according  to  Christian  order  (Orb* 
nung)  in  consecrated  ground,  yet,  generally  speaking,  and  more 
especially,  if  the  cause  of  self-destruction  be  doubtful,  not  with  pomp 
or  in  respectable  places  (an  nornc^men  Crten:  what  does  this  ex- 
actly mean?  In  vaults?  In  select  or  conspicuous  parts  of  the  ce- 
metery? In  churchyards  intended  more  particularly  for  the  upper 
classes?),  but  in  all  other  respects  be  shall  be  dealt  with,  as  if  he 
had  died  a natural  death*  (§.  2).  As  regards  the  wilful,  wanton 
suicide,  however,  who  is  styled  a „ villain,  forgetful  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul* , his  corpse  is , partly  for  the  terror  of 
others,  to  be  dealt  with  as  follows.  The  executioner,  or  the  exe- 
cutioner’s male  servant  (Rnety),  shall  drag  or  let  down  his  corpse 
out  of  the  house,  or  from  the  spot,  where  the  suicide  was  commit- 


O Vide  MtnkopfTs  edit.  VII,  p.  338. 
sians,  Krt.  93,  pp.  263— 256. 


2)  Conititutio  Criminal!!  Tbere- 
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ted } in  whatever  manner  this  can  be  done  best  without  injury  tt 
the  corpse,  then  place  it  like  a piece  of  dead  cattle  on  a barrow  « 
cart,  and  inter  (bcrftfcarrcn)  li  under  the  gallows,  or  in  some  other 
ignominious  spot.  Moreover,  his  memory  is  to  be  held  evermore  m 
contempt  and  dishonor.  Thus,  the  purpose  and  purport  of  this  pro- 
cedure is  the  putting  away  of  the  corpse  of  a suicide  with  all  passible 
speed,  as  if  it  were  a mere  carcase,  out  of  the  sight  of  man.  Sap- 
posing,  however,  the  said  wilful,  wanton  suicide  to  have  been  addi- 
tionally a culprit , and  to  have  destroyed  himself  in  prison,  In  order 
to  escape  from  some  heavy  punishment,  his  corpse  may,  according 
to  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  his  crime,  be  burnt  upon  a pile,  or 
put  upon  a wheel,  or  suspended,  etc.  ($.  7.)  — Thus  much  ritually. 
In  a fiscal  point  of  view,  even  the  wilful,  wanton  suicide  as  sock 
does  not  forfeit  any  portion  of  his  property;  ifv  however,  he  had 
previously  committed  some  crime  which  involved  confiscation  as  a 
punishment,  all  his  moveable  and  immoveable  goods  shall  escheat 
to  the  fiscus,  whatever  testamentary  arrangements  he  himself  should 
have  chanced  to  make.  But,  strangely  at  variance  with  this  gene- 
ral fixation  is  the  clause  that  in  certain  districts,  where  earlier  an- 
cient Austrian  codes  had  accorded  to  the  lords  of  the  manor  the 
property  of  suicides  as  Buch  (wilful,  wanton  ones  only,  we  most,  I 
trust,  presume),  this  privilege  is  „most  graciously*  by  Maria  The- 
resa left  intact.  The  German  text  in  this  particular  is,  however, 
not  clear  to  me,  and  I therefore  prefer  letting  the  reader  judge  for 
himself  on  this  item  from  the  following  Latin  marginal  notice  which 
is  also  not  clear,  unless  the  meaning  be  that  certain  local  authori- 
ties shall  enjoy  the  property,  and  not  the  Imperial  Treasury.  „Con- 
fiscatio  autem  hanc  limitationem  recipit,  ut  dynastis,  si  quibus  jas 
gladii  cum  castro,  simulque  ex  privilegio  jus  fisci  competit,  sua  prae- 
rogativa  in  salvo  maneat.u  — NB.  In  case  a suicide  should  not  have 
died  immediately , and  should  have,  prior  to  his  actual  death,  eerioudy 
repented , he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a Christian  believer,  and  interred 
accordingly ; but,  should  he,  though  surviving  his  deed  for  some  tune, 
have  remained  impenitent,  his  corpse  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  above. 

Far  more  briefly,  but  not  exactly  much  more  mildly,  did  Fran- 
cis I legislate : *)  „ the  body  of  the  suicide,  accompanied  only  by  the 


1803,  II#  S*  M*  And  his  enactment#  have  remained  the  hut. 
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watch  (sentry),  shall  be  conveyed  to  a place  sitnate  ontslde  of  the 
churchyard,  and  put  under  ground  by  judicial  ministrants.*  And,  pre- 
viously, even  the  semi-protestant,  unquestionably  enlightened,  and  only 
thvo'rashly  reforming,  Joseph  II,  from  whom  something  gentler  might 
have  been  expected,  had  still  decreed  that  „the  suicidal  corpse  was  to 
be  put  under  ground  by  the  flayer*  (@$inber).  He,  however,  sup- 
poses only  the  case  of  a person  committing  self-destruction  at  a time, 
when  no  sign  of  mental  derangement  existed,  and  no  disease  which 
might  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  Reason.  He  also  expressly  an- 
notates that,  if  a suicide,  prior  to  his  actual  death,  still  show  re- 
pentance, only  the  usual  place  of  burial  is  to  be  refused  to  his 
corpse,  and  he  is  to  be  interred  without  any  escort  or  pomp.  More- 
over, should  the  suicide  have  been  committed  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  from  the  apprehended  punishment  for  some  crime  commit- 
ted, * the  name  of  the  saicide  shall  be  affixed  to  the  gallows,  and 
universally  published,  along  with  the  specification  of  his  crime,  as 
far  as  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  legally  proved. *) 

3.  England. 

Reversing,  for  reasons  which  I shall  presently  mention,  the 
order  I pursued  in  reference  to  France  and  Germany,  I will  begin 
with  what  Blackstone  states2)  to  be  the  English  Law  in  his  day, 
and  then  go  backwards  (as  far  back  at  least  as  my  absolute  want 
of  all  other  legal  works  on  England  for  reference  will  enable  me  to 
do),  and  also  forwards  up  to  our  own  time.  I will,  however,  give 
in  parenthesis  what  Stephen  has  added  thereto.  After  a few  brief 
common-places  on  the  enormity,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  suicide, 
the  learned  Knight  says.  „But  now  the  question  follows,  what  pu- 
nishment can  human  laws  inflict  on  one  who  has  withdrawn  himself 
from  their  reach  ? They  can  only  act  upon  what  he  has  left  behind 
him , his  reputation  and  fortune ; (and  this  the  law  of  England  for- 
merly did  with  the  greatest  severity.  It  acted)  on  the  former  by 
an  ignominious  burial  in  the  highway,  with  a stake  driven  through 
his  body  (and  without  Christian  rites  of  sepulture);  on  the  latter, 

by  a forfeiture  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  King As  if 

husband  and  wife  be  possessed  jointly  of  a term  of  years  in  land, 
and  the  husband  drowns  himself;  the  land  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 


0 HCfermrinrt  Gkfo  fiber  ©ft&redjm,  nnb  brrfel&nt  SBeftrafimg , 1787,  Sty.  1, 
$$.  123,  124.  *)  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  Book  IV,  ch.  14. 
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King,  and  the  wife  shall  not  have  it  by  survivorship.  For  by  tie 
act  of  casting  himself  into  the  water  lie  forfeits  the  term;  wind 
gives  a title  to  the  king,  prior  to  the  wife’s  title  by  survivorship, 
which  could  not  accrue  till  the  instant  of  her  husband’s  death.  And, 
though  it  must  be  owned  that  the  letter  of  the  law  herein  borders 
a little  upon  severity , yet  it  is  some  alleviation  that  the  power  of 
mitigation  is  left  in  the  breast  of  the  sovereign,  who  upon  tins  — 
as  on  all  other  occasions  — is  reminded  by  the  oath  of  his  office 
to  execute  judgment  in  mercy. a 

Such,  then,  was  the  English  law  anno  1765,  when  Blackstone’s 
book  was  penned  or  published ; and,  though  some  one  item  or  other 
in  the  application  of  the  fiscal  punishment  did  realty  appear  to  ear 
high-tory  teacher  at  a high-tory  university  (Oxford)  nnder  the  reiga 
of  a high-tory  king  (George  III)  to  ^border  a little  on  severity*, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  objected  in  the  least  to,  or  to  have  had 
any  misgivings  at  all  about,  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the  ritual 
punishment.  (NB.  The  few  individual  trials  or  decisions  to  which 
Blackstone  refers  his  readers  in  the  .notes,  I have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  inspecting ; but,  on  turning  to  Hawkins’  notes  on  Sbat- 
speare  (Hamlet  V,  1),  I find  a case  mentioned,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  determined  in  the  third  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to 
be  reported  in  Plowden’s  Commentaries,  viz.  the  case  of  a Dame 
Hales,  whose  husband  Sir  James  Hales  had  drowned  himself  io  a 
river,  and  was  brought  in  felo  de  se,  which  I incline  to  believe  the 
identical  case  Blackstone  has  employed  by  way  of  illustration. 

Anno  1661,  the  Rubric  to  the  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead,  as  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  was  framed, 
and  to  it  the  following  instruction  is  prefixed.  „Here  is  to  be  noted, 
that  the  Office  ensuing  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  that  die  unbap- 
tized, or  excommunicate,  or  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves.* 
And  Shepperd  (as  quoted  on  p.  487  of  edit.  3 of  Mant’s  Book  of 
Common  Prayer)  informs  us  that  the  said  prefatory  notice  .onfit 
not  be  considered  a new  law,  blit  merely  as  explanatory  of  the 
ancient  canon  law,  and  of  the  drevious  usage  in  England.*  No 
doubt;  we  must,  therefore,  go  further  back.  However,  prior  to 
doing  so,  a few  simple  queries  may  be  permitted. 

Since  no  exceptions  or  modifications  whatever  are  made,  are 
all  suicides  as  such  here  meant,  also  e.  g.  bona  fide  idiots  and  lu- 
natics, and  a fortiori  all  those  whom  e.  g.  the  coroner’s  jury  h at 
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declared  to  have  destroyed  themselves,  whilst  in  a state  of  lunacy 
or  a fit  of  insanity  ? If  we  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative, 
then  the  prescription  roust  seem  exceedingly  harsh  and  unjust  in 
regard  to  bona  fide  idiots  and  lunatics , and  also  somewhat  unrea- 
sonable and  severe  opposite  to  the  verdict  of  the  inquest.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  we  presume  the  said  suicides  to  be  excepted,  why  was 
not  a clause  to  this  effect  introduced?  This  is  one  point  Another 
point  is  as  follows.  I will  and,  if  I mistake  not,  must  take  for 
granted  that  the  said  suicides  were  and  are  to  be  excepted ; but  then 
a minister  might  very  easily  be  placed  in  a somewhat  peculiar  di- 
lemma. For  instance,  NN,  a wealthy  and  respectable  roan,  perhaps, 
a nobleman  or  a clergyman,  has  „laid  violent  hands  upon  himself.* 
Almost  as  a matter  of  course  (vide  what  was  said  in  $.  18),  the 
coroner’s  verdict  declares  that  he  did  so  under  the  influence  of  tem- 
porary derangement.  However,  a minister  may  have  every  reason 
to  know  that  the  said  verdict  is  a most  palpably  bare-faced  false- 
hood to  which  nobody  in  his  right  senses  can  possibly  attach  any 
meaning  or  weight:  how,  then,  in  such  a case  may  a minister  act, 
or  ought  he  to  act?  If  he  were  to  act  up  to  his  own  more  correct 
judgment,  he  could  scarcely  avoid  applying  the  rubrical  precept  to 
such  a case:  must  he  overlook  it,  to  the  rigid  observance  of  which 
his  oath  has  bound  him,  and  comply  with  a magisterial  mandate 
which  he  knows  to  be  a mere  mockery  ? For  my  own  part,  I should 
like  to  see  a case  of  this  kind  brought  into  our  supreme  Ecclesias- 
tical Court,  and  fairly  tried.  Far  more  useless  and  absurd  cases 
have  occasionally  found  their  way  into  the  said  Court,  If  my  memory 
serve  me  aright.  A third  point  likewise  I am  not  quite  clear  about. 
Does  the  said  „not  using  of  the  Office  ensuing*  necessarily  Imply 
that  a minister  is  not  to  attend  at  the  funeral,  and  that  the  corpse 
is  not  to  be  laid  in  consecrated  ground?  Perhaps,  however,  it  is 
only  my  extreme  ignorance  which  suggests  to  me  these  doubts;  but 
I really  cannot  help  it,  since  the  Rubric  is  so  darkly  brief:  why, 
if  it  wished  to  be  comprehended,  did  it  not  assume  a more  intelligible 
shape?  Were  I at  this  moment  in  England,  I might  be  able  to 
gain  satisfaction  on  these  matters  by  turning  to  the  one  or  the  other 
book;  as  it  is,  I can  only  put  on  paper  the  difficulties  that  have 
momentarily  arisen  in  my  own  mind. 

Going  about  half  a century  further  back,  the  pages  of  Shake- 
speare (vide  however  §§.  18  and  18)  are  not  quite  uninteresting  to 
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us  also  as  regards  the  laws  and r usages  ippevaleat  among*  ousel  ves 
at  that  period. 

Hamlet  V,  1. 

1 Clown.  Is  she  (Ophelia)  to  be  buried  In  Christian  burial, 

that  wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  ? « , . . 

2 Clown.  I .tell  thee , she  is ; and  therefore  make  her  grave 
straight : the  crowner  (coroner)  hath  sate  on  her,  and  finds  it  Chris- 
tian burial 

Let  us  look  at  what  connects  itself  with  these  few  words. 

The  first  clown  seems  to  take  for  ,granted  that  a suicide  would, 
according  to  the* ordinarily  current  English  law,  be  excluded  from 
^Christian  burial *,  and  that  Ophelia  as  felo  de  se  therefore  ought  to 
be  so  too.  The  second  clown,  however,  informs  us  that  the  coroner 
had,  nevertheless,  decreed  to  her  corpse  „ Christian  burial u;  yet,  we 
are  not  informed,  whether,  because  she  bad  drowned  herself  from 
insanity,  or  whether*  because  she  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned 
accidentally . But  the  former  case  seems  to  be  the  only  admissible 
one  here.  What,  then,  does  „christian  burial*  here  mean?  Con- 
sulting the  entire  scene,  it  means  foremost  specially  interment  *m 
consecrated  ground,  in  the  ordinary  churchyard ; for,  the  Priest  sub- 
sequently explains  the  refusal  or  negation  of  Christian  burial  as  sy- 
nonymous with  burial  in  ^ground  unsanctified0;  and  therefore  the 
grave  is  to  be  immediately  (*  straight0),  without  further  ado  or  de- 
lay, dug  and  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  her  corpse.  Bat  it 
as  evidently  does  pot  mean,  exactly  a funeral  with  the  full  usual 
priestly  solemnities;  for,  after  al|,  Ophelia  is  buried  only  with  „ am 
med*,  l e.  modified,  moderated,  rites:  the  maimed  rites  betoken  that 
the  corse  „did  with  desperate  hand  fordo  (undo)  its  own  life.*  The 
entire  matter  is  not  very  clearly  expressed  by  Shakspeare,  nor  do 
we  learn  what  specific  influence  th$  „royal  mandate0  was  supposed 
to  exercise  in  this,  particular  case;  at  all  events,  however,  Ophelia’s 
corpse  is  „ brought  home  (interred)  with  bell  and  burial,  and  maiden 
slrewments0,  and  only  „the  requiem0  or  soul-mass  is  still  omitted* 

Inferences.  Firstly,  in  Shakspeare’s.  time,  suicides,  if  the  co- 
roner’s inquest  foum}  a verdict  of  self-felony,  were  denied  burial  in 
consecrated  groun^;  and  ^shajds,  flints,  and  pebbles*  were  thrown 
on  them  in  lieu  of  charitable  prayers.  This  was  „the  Order.*  Se- 
condly, in  his  time,  from  whatsoever  motive,  in  whatsoever  state  of 
mind,  suicide  had  been  committed-,  the  rites  of  burial  in  the  case 
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of  any  and  every  T«uid^^er^«nd-romal5€KMo  some  extent  „ mai- 
meda,  and  at  all  events  the  requiem  did  not  take  place.  — This  in 
general.  Now,  however,  a few  simple  remarks  on  one  or  two  items 
in  the  scene  before  us. 

a.  Whereas  e.  g.  Steevens,  Douce*  Vtajpy  explain  „straight“  by 
^immediately “,  as  I have  done,  Johnson  strangely  assigns  to  it  in 
this  passage  a somewhat  extraordinary  meaning.  Here  is  his  note. 
„Make  her  grave  from  east  to  west  in  a direct  line  parallel  to  the 
church ; not  from  north  to  south  , athwart  the  regular  line.  This, 
I think,  is  meant. “ First  of  all,  then,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  straight  frequently  occurs  in  Shakspeare  in  the  mean- 
ing of  immediately..  One  example  may  suffice.  „He’s  hearing  of  a 
cause;  he  will  come  straight;  I’ll  tell  him  of  you  (Measure  for 
Measure,  II,  2).  And  etymologically  Delius  in  his  edit  of  Hamlet 
not  inaptly  compares  the  German  adverb  fhcodd  in  the  identical  sig- 
nification. In  the  second  place,  however,  what  would  or  could  John- 
son’s interpretation  really  amount  to  ? Ellis  in  his  edition  of  Brand  f) 
has  jumbled  together,  from  sundry  rare  old  books  with  which  I am 
not  familiar,  a vast  heap  of  material  about  Johnson’s  interpretation 
which  the  reader  must  be  left  to  consult  and,  if  he  like,  to  digest 
at  his  leisure.  For  my  own  part,  two  questions  would  seem  to  me 
to  have  to  be  answered,  if  Johnson’s  interpretation  is  to  rest  upon 
anything  at  all.  Firstly,  was  it  ever  the  practice  in  England  to 
make  graves  from  North  to  South , for  the  purpose  of  stigmatising 
more  or  Jess  the  person  to  be  interred?  Or,  secondly,  was  it  ever 
the  custom  in  England  to  leave,  for  instance,  the  Northern  portion, 
as  the  bleaker,  drearier  one,  of  the  churchyard  uncousecrated , and 
there  to  bury  persons  inadmissible  to  Christian  burial , e.  g.  self- 
felons, and,  if  you  like,  in  graves  dug  in  such  a manner  as  John- 
son hints  at?  I know  not;  but  I doubt  it  much. 

b.  That  matter t of  -throwing  „ shards,  dints,  pebbles*  on  the 
grave  had,  perhaps,  its  origin  in  the  Old  Testament:2)  it  was,  as 
it  were,  a species  of  # stoning*  the  very  corpse  itself. 

•r*  Which  casual  allusion  to  the  0.  T.  may  fitly  lead  us  on  to 
explain  a technical  mediaeval  term  which  has  already  occurred  to 
ns  in  this  §,  and  about  which  more  or  less  of  confusion  and  dis- 


*)  Observations  on  popular  antiquities,  etc.,  vol.  II,  pp.  196—203.  l)  Vide 
Joshua  YII,  26,  and  VIII,  29. 
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pute  has  arisen.  I allude  to  the  word  „ ass's  burial*,  sepulture  as*- 
nina  s.  asini.  We  read1)  of  Jehojakim,  king  of  Judah,  that  7ht 
shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  ford 
beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem tt,  and  that  „bis  dead  body  shall  be 
cast  out  in  the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost* 
According  to  which  passages,  then,  the  sepultura  asini  would  reefy 
be  no  interment  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  a being  dragged 
by  e.  g.  menials  of  justice,  an  executioner  or  his  assistant,  into  the 
open  field,  and  there  left  to  rot  and  to  be  devoured  above  the  cord 
Indeed,  a passage  which  Du  Cange2)  quotes,  and  which  dates  as 
far  back  as  the  year  900,  induces  us  to  infer  that  the  sepultura 
asini  really  did  exclude  interment  of  any  sort.  „ Sepultura  asini  se- 
peliantur,  et  in  sterquilinium  super  faciem  terrae  sint,  nt  sint  in  ei- 
emplum  opprobrii  et  maledictionis  praesentibus  generationibns,  et  fu- 
turist Nevertheless,  in  another  part  of  his  work  3)  Du  Cange  ex- 
plains sepnltura  asini  as  synonymous  with  sepultara  canina , as 
simply  = sepultura  bestialis  genetically.  Haltaus4)  does  so  too; 
yet  the  very  example  which  he  quotes  as  having  occurred  anno 
1548  in  relation  to  a suicide  expressly  lets  the  said  suicide  be  co- 
vered with  earth  or  laid  under  the  earth.  Also  Boehmer  Is  guilty 
of  the  same  linguistic  inaccuracy,  when  he  writes 5)  that  in  case  of 
wilful  suicide  „houesta  sepultura  locum  non  habet;  sed  cadaver  a 
carnifice  per  fenestras  dejectum  in  locum  infamen  conditor,  et  baec 
sepultura  vocatur  canina  sen  asinina."  Sepultura  canina,  dog's  bu- 
rial, namely,  was  something  far  less  severe  than  sepultura  asraina. 
It  signified  simply  and  solely  exclusion  from  consecrated  ground, 
from  the  usual  graveyard,  and  was,  doubtless,  prescribed  by  the 
corpus  juris  canonici  as  an  ecclesiastical  punishment  for  certain  or- 
ders of  criminals  and  degrees  of  criminality,  e.  g.  the  excommum- 
cated,  heretics,  etc.,  whereas  the  sepultura  asinina  was  not  eves 
known  to,  let  alone  countenanced  by,  the  corpus  juris  canonici:  K 
presupposed  some  heavier  measure  of  criminality,  and  was  the  coo- 
cern  of  (temporal)  penal  judicature.  This  name  likewise  was,  I 
presume,  borrowed  from  Scripture,  viz.  had  reference  to  Jesus'  hav- 
ing applied6)  the  word  „dog“  to  those  who  were  not  of  Israel,  U 


0 Jeremiah,  XXII,  19,  and  XXXVI,  30.  Glowarium  a.  v.  Imblocat* 
in  Charta  Herivaei  Archiep.  Rom.  in  Concilio  Remenai.  *)  S.  v.  Sepakan 
Aaini.  4)  Glossarium  Germanicnm  medii  Aevi,  1758,  p.  116.  *)  Jua  ParochUk 
1730,  aect.  II,  cap.  II,  S-  11,  p.  219.  6)  Mark.  VII,  27. 
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to  the  profane  in  the  classical  sense,  consequently,  to  those  exclu- 
ded from  church-communion.  Therefore,  if  I mistake  not,  sepultura 
canina  was  synonymous  with  what  was  called  in  the  middle  ages 
also  sepultura  aggrestis , i.  e.  simply  burial  in  the  open  field,  as, 
for  instance,  explained  by  Haltaus:1)  SSegrabcn  auf$  ®elb  obet  ottf 
bafi  ungefcc^etf,  sepelire  aliquem  in  catnpo,  i.  e.  loco  profano,  non 
dedicato,  extra  fines  coemeterii  aut  teropli,  ut  canones  volunt  sepeliri 
excommunicatos,  haereticos,  usurarios  manifestos",  etc.  — We  should 
thus  gain3)  the  following  rubric:  sepultnra  honesla  sive  Christiana 
sive  ecclesiastica  sire  fidelium,  which  might  be  either  solennis  or 
minus  solennis,  though  equally  in  consecrated  ground ; and  sepultnra 
ihhonesta , sire  canina  sire  aggrestis,  the  extreme  of  which  was  se- 
pultura asinina,  each  in  consecrated  ground,  but  the  last-mentioned 
extreme  ceasing  to  be,  properly  speaking,  interment  at  all. 

c.  To  the  ^driving  a stake  into  the  corpse"  there  is  no  allusion 
in  Shakspeare,  and  I still  remain  somewhat  at  a loss  how  to  account 
for  this  still  further  intensification  of  ritual  punishment  Of  course, 
I am  not  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  that  in  the  middle  ages  there 
Is  occasional  mention  of  rimblocatu8."  Du  Cange’s  somewhat  long 
article  on  this  eridently  most  intensified  form  of  all  mediaeval  modes 
of  dealing  with  the  corpse  of  the  excommnnieate , from  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  is  not  by  any  means  very  clear.  As  far  as 
I can  gather  from  ail  the  sources  I have  consulted,  we  must  con- 
ceive this  term  to  mean  that  the  human  corpse  was  either  placed 
upright  in  a hollow  tree  or  laid  down  and  fastened  on  a felled 
stump , bloc  being  = our  word  block,  trunk  of  a tree,  log  of  wood, 
etc.;  but  the  main  point  would  be:  the  said  corpses  received  no 
burial  at  all,  remained  above  ground,  as  a prey  to  birds  and  beasts. 
„Sint  cadavera  eorum  in  escam  volatilibns  coeli,  et  bestiis  terrae,  et 
non  sint,  qui  sepeliant  eos."  Thus  a relevant  mediaeval  formula, 
as  given  by  Du  Cange.  But  no  quotation  I have  fallen  in  with 
would  necessarily  lead  us  to  infer  that  suicides  as  such  were  ever 
thus  dealt  with  in  the  middle  ages ; and  I strongly  suspect  that  they 
never  were  included  in  so  severe  a manner  among  the  excommuni- 
cate. But,  even  if  they  had  been,  our  English  matter  of  impale- 
ment" would  not  be  identical  with  the  said  imblocatus,  and  we 


*)  L.  c.,  p.  976  s.  v.  $unb<*iBegrabnf§.  2)  Cf  GJttek , fcrflmte* 

rung  bcr  9anbftten,  93.  XI,  pp.  409—411. 
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UMist  therefore  look  elsewhither  for  its  origin.  In  both  Tadtos  mod 
Dio  Cassius,  then,  I have  found  passages  which  affirm  that  both  the 
ancient  Germans  and  the  ancient  Britons  bad  the  custom  of  casting 
the  corpses  of  heavy  culprits  into  a bog  or  some  similar  place,  and 
forcing  a log  of  wood  or  something  of  the  sort  into  them,  thus  pin- 
ning them,  as  it  were,  firmly  to  tbe  spot,  pretty  much  in  the  same 
fashion  as  wanton  boys  now -a- days  treat  cock-chafers.  Had  not, 
perhaps,  our  matter  of  impalement  its  origin  in  this  Paganic  remi- 
niscence? I merely  put  the  question,  do  not  affirm  the  fact.  More- 
over, I know  neither  when  this  revolting  practice  commenced  among 
ourselves  in  regard  to  suicides,  nor  when  it  ceased.  Legally  abolished 
it  was  not  till  anno  1823,  as  we  shall  presently  learn;  but  my  im- 
pression is  that  it  went  out  of  use  towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  already;  at  least,  in  a most  disgusting  account  which  the 
London  Times  gives  anno  1818  *)  of  the  interment  of  a suicidal 
Spanish  Officer  in  London  on  a cross-road  towards  midnight  — he 
was  thrown  in  a state  of  nudity ! ! ! into  a deep  hole  which  commoo 
laborers  had  been  made  to  dig  — this  one  item  is  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  horrid  and  stupid  piece  of  barbarism.3) 

„ Cross  roads* , consequently,  still  anno  1818  in  London  itself! 
— Whether  any  particular  superstition  originally  connected  itself 
with  the  selection  of  such  localities,  I cannot  positively  state,  since 
they  may  have  been  chosen  merely  because  of  their  being,  in  tbe 
nature  of  things,  the  most  public  sort  of  highways.  Among  the 
classical  Ancients,  however,  the  xpc'odoc  s.  xpioiia,  trivium  s.  trivia 
was  undoubtedly  in  evil  repute,  not  only  because  all  sorts  of  off a), 
carcases,  and  even  human  bodies  used  to  be  flung  there,  but,  more 
especially,  because  Hekate,  as  Goddess  of  Magic,  was  there  wor- 
shipped, and  supposed  there  to  hold  her  ominous  sway  in  an  un- 
usual measure. 3) 

Whilst  occupied  with  these  superstitious  feroeities,  I might  as 
well  say  one  word  also  on  the  matter  of  not  conveying  the  suicidal 
corpse  across  the  threshhold,  but  through  a hole  dug  beneath  the 
threshhold,  or  made  in  the  wall,  or  letting  it  down  out  of  tbe  window, 

*)  Vide  the  Times  of  Dec.  7,  1818.  It  is  the  following  number  (Dee. 
8.)  from  which  I shall  extract  tbe  leading  article  I shall  introduce  in  the  next 
J.  *)  It  was,  however,  not  wanting  anno  1760  in  the  case  of  the  suicidal 
murderer  Stiro,  vide  Criminal  Recorder,  vol.  Ill,  p.  243.  *)  Vide  c.  g.  Sue- 

tonius in  vita  Vespasiani,  c.  5,  Antonios,  epigr.  LXXU,  I.  1,  Euripides'  Ion, 

L 1031,  and  Aeschylos’  Eumenides. 
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ft  practice  which  seems  to  have  been  common  in  Scotland  at  all 
events  even  in  the  present  century,  since  Sir  Walter  Scott  assures 
as:1)  „it  is  still  an  article  of  popular  superstition  in  Scotland,  that 
the  corpse  of  a suicide  ought  not  to  be  carried  out  of  the  apart- 
ment by  the  door,  but  lowered  through  a window,  or  conveyed 
through  a breach  in  the  wall.  Neglect  of  this  observance  is  sup- 
posed to  expose  the  house  to  be  haunted  “ We  know  how  sacred 
the  threshhold  used  to  be  considered  in  classical  Antiquity,  and  bow 
sacred  it  is  still  considered  among  e.  g.  the  Arabs  and  many  Eas- 
tern barbarous  tribes.  The  reason  is  palpable:  it  is  the  legitimate 
inlet  and  outlet  for  the  family,  the  frontier  which  separates  the  do- 
mestic castle  from  the  public  way,  and  the  spot  which  the  guest 
treads  first.  The  inference  and  application  from  and  of  this  in  re- 
gard to  the  conveyance  of  the  suieidal  corpse,  to  which  a sort  of 
sully ingness  and  ominousness  was  supposed  to  attach , everybody 
can  easily  draw  and  make  for  himself.  — 

I have  preferred  discussing  here  these  various  items  to  endeavor- 
ing to  trace  back  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III  (f  1272)  or  that  of 
Edward  I (f  1307)  — so  far  back  we  must  go,  if  I mistake  not, 
but  not  still  further  back  — the  first  laws  or  practices  of  confisca- 
tion and  ignominious  burial  in  reference  to  suicide  in  England,  to 
which  task,  moreover,  1 should  not  be  able  to  do  perfect  justice, 
because  not  by  any  means  all  the  books  I might  wish  to  consult 
are  (I  am  residing  in  a German  town)  now  within  my  reach.  Ruff- 
bead’s  collection  of  Statutes  at  large  has  not  afforded  the  desired  in- 
formation to  me,  and  the  Decisions  on  the  cases  referred  to  by 
Blaekstone  and  Stephen  are  not  at  my  bidding.  Philipps’  ($ng!if$C 
9tei$6*  unb  9t*$t6gefd)id)te  does  not  extend  beyond  the  reign  of 
Henry  U,  and  Reeve’s  History  of  the  English  Laws  I have  not  had 
access  to.  A few  days’  studious  reading  in  the  British  Museum  Li- 
brary, however,  would  suffice  to  supply  the  necessary  certainty  on 
this  point;  for,  mere  isolated  quotations  at  second  hand  could  not 
possess  any  value  either  for  me  myself  or  for  any  one  of  my  readers. 

We  will,  therefore,  leave  ante-Sbakspearian  ages  behind  us,  and, 
taking  a long  leap  forward  into  most  recent  times,  may3)  without 


9 Abstract  of  the  Eyrbiggja-  Saga , as  communicated  on  p.  530  of  the 
Appendix  to  Blackwell’s  edit,  of  Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities.  *)  Barn’s  Ec- 
clesiastical Law,  edit*  9 by  Phillimore,  voi  I,  pp.  266  , 267  and  vol.  Ill,  p. 
654.  (Stat.  IV.  Geo.  IV,  c.  52,  SS-  J»  *0 
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any  research  whatsoever  at  once  ascertain  how  the  law  at  present 
stands. 

In  the  year  1823  — and  not  until  then,  than  tenacious  ami 
not  over- practical  are  we  English  in  all  matters  ecclesiastlco-ethkal 
which  have  once  found  a place  in  our  laws  and  customs  — , the 
fourth  year  of  his  „most  religious*,  alias  most  Sardanapalns  - like, 
Majesty,  George  IV,  it  was  graciously  provided  that  the  corpse  of 
the  suicide,  i.  e.  if  he  or  she  should  have  been  found  guilty  of  self- 
felony, Is  to  be  interred  privately,  and  without  any  performance  of 
the  rites  of  Christian  burial,  in  the  churchyard  or  other  burial  ground 
of  the  parish,  without  any  stake  being  driven  into  the  body;  such 
interment,  however,  is  to  take  place  within  twenty-four  hours  fron 
the  finding  of  the  inquisition,  and  between  nine  and  twelve  at  night 

— Therefore,  not  only  the  deprivation  of  Christian  rites  still  remains, 
but,  legally  at  least,  though  praotically,  doubtless,  no  longer,  also 
the  forfeiture  of  property,  i.  e.  inasmuch  as  the  forfeited  property 
would  fall  to  the  Sovereign,  and  the  Sovereign  has  the  power  of 
remitting  the  forfeiture,  the  Crown  now-a-days,  I believe,  never  takes 
or  even  claims  the  possessions  of  a suicide,  though  pronounced  Mo 
de  se,  from  the  surviving  natural  heirs,  or  from  those  to  whom  the 
suicide  may  have  by  will  bequeathed  them.  9 

Appendix.  Touching  the  mere  unsuccessful  aketnpt  at  suicide. 

The  earliest  known  Christian  law  on  the  punishment  of  this 
matter  belongs  to  the  year  693,  and  is  a decree  of  the  council  then 
held  at  Toledo;  and  according  to  it2)  on  those  who,  having  fron 
desperation  attempted  snicide,  had  been  prevented  from  the  success- 
ful execution  of  their  purpose  by  the  arresting  power  of  the  had 
of  a second  party,  or  by  some  unforeseen  and  undesired  counter- 
acting influence  — for  the  case  here  put  is  not  that  of  their  having 
of  their  own  accord  suddenly  stopped  short  of  the  accomplishment 

— excommunication  for  two  months  was  to  be  visited.  „Quoram- 
dam  etenim  hominum  tarn  grave  inolevit  desperationis  contagion, 
ut  dum  fuerint  pro  qualibet  negligentia  aut  disciplinae  censors  mol* 
tati,  aut  pro  sui  purgations  sceleris  sub  poenitentiae  satisfactkwie 
custodia  mancipati,  incumbents  desperationis  incommodo,  seipsos  ma- 
lunt  aut  laqueo  aut  suspendio  enecare,  aut  ferro  vel  aliis  mortiferis 

4)  Vide  alio  Stephen's  New  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Engjjaad,  vet 
IV,  p.  110.  *)  Mansi,  T.  XU,  p.  71,  concilium  Toletanum  XVI,  c.  IV. 
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casibus  interimere:  et^niai  praeventi  cujuslibet  rei  occasions,  suam 
nihilo  minus  diabolus  in  eis  perficit  voluntatem.  Proinde  hate  ne- 
quissimae  suadelae  cupientes  ponere  finem,  et  malagm&ra  congruam 
tali  aegrimoniae  providere,  c&etus  nostri  decernit  sacratissima  unio, 
ut  quicumque  ialibus  decipulis  ir  re  tit  us,  interemptionis  evaserit  casus, 
duorum  mensium  spatio , et  a cathoHcorum  collegia,  et  a carport 
ac  Christi  sanguine  sacro  manebit  omnimodo  alienus:  quia  oportet 
ut  per  poenitentiae  censuram  pristinae  reddatur  spei  atque  salad, 
qui  animam  suam  per  desperationem  conabatur  diabolo  sociare.® 

Inasmuch,  now,  as,  according  to  all  deeper  religious  insight, 
the  guilt  of  attempted  suicide  is,  speaking  morally,  the  very  same 
aa  that  of  accomplished  suicide,  we  perhaps,  might  feel  disposed 
to  wonder  not  a little  at  the  extreme  gentleness  of  this  compara- 
tively ancient  Spanish  decree.  In  some  measure  at  least,  however, 
two  considerations  may  account  for  the  said  gentleness.  Firstly.  The 
decree  was  made  with  especial  reference  to  persons  into  whom  the 
desire  for  death  had  been  inspired  by  more  or  less  extreme  rigor  of 
one  sort  or  the  other,  so  that,  if  the  church  desired  to  win  them 
back  to  a love  of  life,  anything  like  great  harshness  would  have 
palpably  been  out  of  place,  nay,  would  have  in  all  probability  de- 
feated its  own  purpose.  Secondly.  The  priestly  corporation  of  that 
age  was,  we  may  presume,  pretty  confident  of  its  spiritual  power 
over  a rescued  victim  of  this  description.  The  church  would  na- 
turally represent  to  him  how  great  a crime  he  bad  intended  to  com- 
mit, and  what  fearful,  haply,  unending,  torments  in  a future  world 
he  had  escaped  from  by  God’s  merciful  interference:  and  in  such 
wise  making  the  most  of  the  opportunity  afforded  to  her,  se  might 
by  mere  reproach  and  admonition  easily  succeed,  within  the  space 
of  two  short  months,  in  impressing  upon  her  charge  such  penitence 
and  apprehensiveness  as  would  prove  an  effectual  bar  against  any 
repetition  of  the  attempt,  and,  moreover,  perhaps  additionally  be  an 
inducement  to  him  to  live  henceforward  so  as  to  atone,  by  redoubled 
vigilance,  humility,  resignation,  penance,  for  the  mortal  sin  he  had 
once  attempted  to  commit. 

In  the  later  portions  of  the  middle  ages,  however,  the  eccle- 
siastics or  magistracies,  whenever  they  legislated  at  all  on  this  mat- 
ter, apparently  did  so  in  a much  more  severe  or  thorough  manner, 
and  not  without  a superadded  spice  of  superstition.  One  example, 
as  far  as  It  proves  anything,  shall  suffice  by  way  of  characteristic 
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illustration.  In  the  registers  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  14th  century,  we  find  so-called  „literae  remissio- 
nistt,  i.  e.  letters  of  indulgence  or  grace  by  royal  authority,  to  such 
as  had  attempted  suicide,  and  according  to  one  of  these  same  let- 
ters they  were,  as  demoniaci , occasionally  sent  to  an  abbey  which, 
as  prison  or  retreat,  was  appropriated  to  suchlike  sufferers.  Here 
the  entire  strange  quotation  from  Carpentier.  *)  „Nostris  Demoniac le7 
Insanus,  demens.  Lit.  remiss,  ann.  1384  in  Reg.  125.  Chartoph.  reg. 
ch.  120:  Pierre  Nagot  a estd  le  plus  du  temps,  et  par  especial  en 
temps  d’estd,  fol  et  Demoniacle,  et  s’est  plusieurs  foys  voulnnoyer; 

et  pour  cause  de  ses  folies  il  fu  prins  et  portd  en  one 

abbayd  nommle  8.  Sever , en  laquelle  abbaye  ■ lron  maine  les 

Demon  iacles.tt 

In  still  more  modern  times,  e.  g.  the  17th  and  18ih  centuries, 
many,  nay,  I presume,  all,  legislative  codes  contained  laws  also  on 
attempted  suicide,  and  generally  more  severe  ones,  frequently,  in- 
deed, extremely  severe  ones.  — In  most  modern  days,  on  the  con- 
trary, viz.  in  the  19th  century,  the  generality  of  legislative  codes 
may  be  said  to  have  omitted  this  matter  altogether.  — Whatever 
points  we  wish  to  specify  shall  be  introduced  in  the  next  $,  since  bat 
little  historical  importance  attaches  to  them,  and  the  psychological 
interest  which  may  be  presumed  to  belong  to  them,  will  be  better 
ascertained  by  certain  queries  and  comments  than  by  mere  chrono- 
logical enumerations. 

§.  78.  A GLANCE  AT  ARGUMENTS,  AND  SOME  CONCLUDING 

REFLECTIONS,  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PRECEDING  §. 

As  regards,  firstly,  the  above  recounted  mediaeval  and  later 
ritual  punishments  of  suicide,  we  are,  I presume,  bound  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  Christian  priesthoods  and  congregations  in  the  said 
ages  really  took  their  modes  of  dealing  with  the  corpses  of  suicides 
to  be  in  perfect  keeping  with,  if  not  the  words,  yet  the  spirit,  of 
the  corpus  juris  canonici.  And,  when  we  consider  that  even  now- 
a-days  not  all  catholic,  nay,  not  all  protestant,  expounders  of  the 
corpus  juris  canonici  are  quite  agreed  about  the  measure  of  igno- 
miny therein  prescribed  in  regard  to  suicides,  we  can  scarcely  be 

*>  Vide  Glosiarium  novum  ad  tcriptores  medii  aevi,  *•  v.  DaemonitcL 
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surprised,  if  in  more  illiterate  and  less  critical  ages  gross  Jnterpre- 
tatory  blunders  were  made,  and  such  practical  abases  thereon  grafted 
as  favored  sacerdotal  dominion,  and  chimed  in  with  popular  superstition. 

And,  secondly,  with  regard  to  the  more  or  less  coteroporaneous 
fiscal  punishments  of  suicide,  we  should  feel  disposed  to  reason 
about  thus.  As  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  or  the  Church  looked 
for  guidance  in  religious  legislation  to  the  corpus  juris  canonici, 
and,  whilst  doing  so,  palpably  misinterpreted,  or  exaggerated,  or 
misapplied,  the  anti  - suicidal  ritual  ordonnances  therein  contained: 
similarly  the  secular  powers  or  the  Magistracy,  having,  whether  con- 
fessedly or  tacitly,  in  most  European  countries  based  their  Civil  Law 
on  the  Justinian  Code,  evidently  either  from  ignorance  mistook  the 
spirit,  or  from  cupidity  overlooked  the  limitations,  of  the  anti-suicidal 
fiscal  principles  and  precepts  therein  enunciated.  For,  though  com- 
piled at  the  instance  of  a Christian  Emperor  and  by  Christian  ju- 
risconsults, yet  the  corpus  juris  civiiis  had  in  no  measure  or  manner 
either  by  gloss  or  clause  altered  or  modified  the  fixations  of  the 
Roman  Pagan  Lawyers  or  the  rescripts  of  the  Romar  Pagan  Em- 
perors touching  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  suicides.  Gra- 
dually, however,  the  secular  Christian  powers  in  Europe,  allowing 
ecclesiastical  influences  to  gain,  the  longer  the  more,  the  ascendancy 
over  political  ones,  could  scarcely,  by  way  of  imparting  to  civil 
jurisdiction  what  they  conceived  to  be  a more  specially  Christian 
and  religious  character,  fail  to  decree  and  to  execute  purely  tem- 
poral measures  against  suicide  and  suicides,  i.  e.  to  superadd,  ont 
of  their  own  potency  and  wisdom,  fiscal  rigor  to  ritual  severity. 
Inasmuch,  namely,  as  the  excommunicated,  one  and  all,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  justly  and  legally  forfeited  their  worldly  goods,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  Princes  and  Barons  in  the  feudal 
ages  could  arrive  at  the  determination  to  seise,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  the  property  of  the  slayer  of  himself.  Nevertheless,  it  would, 
I divine,  argue  great  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  poor  human 
nature,  if  we  did  not  feel  ourselves  justified  in  suspecting  and  sur- 
mising that  the  said  mediaeval  temporal  rulers  and  their  immediate 
successors  were  actuated  in  this  lucrative  process  often  far  more 
by  avarice  and  petty  selfishness  than  by  aught  like  genuine  piety 
and  devout  abhorrence.  — — — 

This  much  touching  the  Rationale  of  the  mediaeval  pheno- 
mena which  have  presented  themselves  to  our  notice.  Now 

19 
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brief  historical  surrey  of  more  and  most  modem  argumentation  for 
and  against  the  principles  therein  involved. 

Even  to  a Hugo  Grottos,  and  still  more  to  a Samuel  Pofeu- 
dorf  (vide  their  already  quoted  legal  works),  as  also  to  their  nu- 
merous immediate  and  mediate  disciples,  suicide  still  appeared  k 
the  light  of  a felony  which  deserved  to  be,  and  ought  to  be,  visited 
With  a considerable  measure  of  both  ritual  and  fiscal  harshness  (vide 
0«  g.  p.  812  of  Formey’s  dies,  as  quoted  in  §.  3,  and  the  popular  and 
original  Justus  Moser’s1)  essay,  1776:  „then,  one  must  not  be  too  obli- 
ging (gefdQig)  in  permitting  burial  in  the  churchyard" ; and  the  anony- 
mous essay  1784: 2)  „ whether,  and  how,  suicide  is  to  be  punished?* 

However,  in  the  course  of  the  18th  cent  already  sundry  men 
arose  who,  whilst  surveying  with  the  keen  sight  of  a liberal  maad 
the  character  of  such  criminal  codes  as  the  early  and  late  previous 
ages  bad  bequeathed,  touched  with  a more  or  lem  bold  hand  the 
Views  and  arguments  therein  entertained  and  contained  in  regard 
also  to  suicide,  forthwith  opposed  to  them  views  and  arguments  the 
tendency  of  which  was  either  to  question  or  to  deny  both  the 
justice  and  the  utility  of  dealing  with  suicide  as  a crime  and  to 
advise  or  propose  the  partial  or  entire  removal  of  ignominious  burial 
and  confiscation  of  property  in  connexion  therewith. 

Strange  to  say,  the  earfiest  and  most  influential  among  this 
latter  description  of  writers  were,  nominally  at  least,  CathotksL  Mon- 
tesquieu may  be  said  to  stand  with  his  lettres  Persanes  in  the  via 
(vide  §.  74).  Voltaire,  as  we  have  seen,  followed  anno  1766  id 
his  footsteps  with  still  more  indignant  violence  and  telling  sooff.  But, 
perhaps,  the  most  benevolent  and  meritorious,  bat  on  that  very 
account  in  his  day  most  vehemently  attacked  and  maligned,  laborer 
On  this  field  was  the  Italian  Becearia,3)  who  hi  Us  turn  was  soon 
followed,  in  a more  searching  and  elaborate  manner,  by  his  oeanlry- 
man  Ftiangieri.  *)  Also  the  bints  which  Gibbon  dropped  (vide  p.  808 


1)  $P$<mtaflen,  3^.  Ill,  pp.  73—76  of  his  ffictfs  in  the 

edit  1842.  *)  In  Scbloier’s  ©taaUanjcigw , Sfcmb  VI,  pp.  295  — 309.  Dei 

delitti  e delle  pene  is  the  Italian  title  of  his  short,  but  immortal,  work  which 

was  published  anno  1764.  I use,  however,  the  German  version  with  Ron- 
wePa  approving,  but  not  very  pertinent,  notea,  Breslau  1778,  in  which  vide 
$.  XXXII,  pp.  169—179.  4)  Scienza  della  Legislazione,  published  anno  1786. 
vide  93.  IV,  Clap.  55,  p.  679 — 692  of  Siebenkees*  German  translation  of  k 
Anspack,  1787.  Becearia  had  headed  his  chapter  simply  90a  suicide* ; he 
Filangieri  superscribes  the  one  in  which  he  treats  of  oar  topic;  „On  crime* 
which  ought  not  to  be  punished.41 
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of  £»  74)  wore  in  the  same  spirit,  with  the  addition  of  a skeptical 
sneer.  And,  finally,  in  Germany  also,  Frederick  the  Great  himself 
being  the  leader  in  this  matter,  numerous  voioes  were  raised  to 
the  same  effect,  voices,  however,  which  can  scarcely  be  affirmed  to 
have  made  themselves  heard  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Germany  itself, 
wherefore  I may  content  myself  with  specially  mentioning  only 
Soden  who  wrote  anno  1783.  *)  1 will,  however,  now  proceed  to 
give  in  a few  words  the  substance  of  what  hae  been  said , or  at 
all  events  might  have  been  said,  for  and  against  the  ritual  and 
fiscal  punishment  of  suicide. 

Arguments  pro . 

Severe  penal  laws  and  measures  prevent  ihe  contagion  of  ex* 
ample  by  powerfully  impressing  the  imagination  and  feelings  of  the 
living,  and  by  inducing  relatives  to  watch  more  carefully,  and  to 
warn  more  solemnly,  those  in  their  immediate  environment  and  under 
their  direct  influence.  — The  thought  of  being  ignominiously  in- 
terred, of  having  one’s  property  taken  from  the  natural  beirs,  and 
of  bequeathing  a sort  of  pubfic  disgrace  to  one’s  family,  may  deter 
even  those  from  destroying  themselves  who  would  fain  otherwise 
become  suicides,  — Consequently,  if  the  ecclesiastical  ignominy  and 
civil  disadvantages  connected  with  suicide  were  done  away  with, 
suicide  would  as  matter  of  course  be  still  more  frequent. 

Arguments  contra. 

The  savageDess  displayed  by  the  authorities  in  dishonoring  the 
senseless  corpse  of  a suicide,  is  in  itself,  discreditable,  perfectly 
useless,  since  the  departed  does  not  feel  it,  and  everybody  who 
contemplates  suicide  knows  that  his  corpse  too  would  just  as  little 
feel  a similar  punishment,  and  is  palpably  not  calculated  to  humanise 
the  mass  of  the  people.  — Wife  and  children  may  have  been  bereft 
of  their  supporter  by  the  voluntary  death  of  husband  and  parent; 
if,  now,  additionally  his  property  be  seised  and  taken,  their  only 
remaining  substance  would  he  thus  withdrawn,  and  they  would  be 
reduced  to  utter  beggary,  and  might  possibly  be  themselves  driven 
by  this  very  procedure  to  suicidal  despair:  and,  at  all  events,  it  is 
unjust  and  tyrannical  to  cause  suchlike  fiseal  punishment  lo  fall  on 
the  innocent,  and  cruel  to  make  by  even  ritual  ignominy  the  already 
sorely  afflicted  suffer  anything  additional.  — One  ought,  if  possible, 


*>  ©dMct  ttatften  <5rfofeaWefe*t,  ©.  D,  g.  117-124,  pp.  14fr-156. 
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to  conceal  suicide  from  the  children  of  a suicide;  for,  parental 
example  is  dangerous  to  the  children,  in  whom  a predisposition  to 
imitate  it  might  be  engendered:  such  concealment,  however,  is  im- 
practicable, if  the  suicidal  corpse  be  penally  dealt  with.  — No  eon* 
siderations  about  what  is  to  take  place  afterwards,  in  regard  to  Ac 
wife’s  or  child’s  support  or  honor,  will  prevent  one  who  voluntarily 
forsakes  life  and  relatives;  and  no  ignominy  really  does  fall  npca 
the  suicide’s  memory,  though  the  laws  appoint  that  it  should,  since 
the  power  of  public  opinion  is  mightier  than  those  laws,  and  wifl 
not  accord  it;  and  any  law  which  does  not  stand  in  harmony  with 
public  opinion  is  ineffective.  — Statistical  tables  show  that  in 
countries  where  suicide  is  most  severely  punished  by  the  laws,  it 
nevertheless  not  only  continues,  but  occurs  far  more  frequently  than 
in  countries  where  it  is  less  severely  visited,  or  not  visited  at  all 
— If  suicide  be  a sin  against  God,  God  himself,  into  whose  im- 
mediate power  the  suicide  has  passed  over,  must  be  left  to  punish 
the  deceased.  — 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  clear  that  these  reasons  or  reasonings, 
speaking  generally,  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  religious  or 
ethical  estimate  of  suicide:  they  regard  the  question  only,  or  chiefly, 
from  a politico-economical  or  juridico  • legislative  standing-point.  Ot 
course,  however,  men  like  e.  g.  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Gibbon 
would  also  ethically  deny  the  justice  of  penal  interference  with 
suicide;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  e.  g.  Beccaria,  who  even 
alludes  emphatically  to  an  unblessed  Eternity  and  Hell- fire  for  the 
suicidal  soul,  or  with  even  Filangieri  who  says  distinctly  that  he 
will  not  write  an  apology  for  an  action  which  Religion  abhors  and 
the  Laws  must  not  approve.  Two  thirds  of  Beccaria’s  argumenta- 
tion consist  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  suicide  is  just  as  little  a 
sin  against  Society  as  emigration  is,  aye,  and  by  far  the  most  ori- 
ginal and,  haply,  striking  part  thereof  consists  in  a tirade,  acute, 
irrefutable,  exhaustive,  against  anti-emigration  laws  as  useless,  in- 
jurious, impracticable:  the  drift  of  which  tirade  is  to  show  that 
anti-suicidal  laws  are  still  more  foolish  and  cruel,  since  the  suicide 
inflicts  a far  minor  iryury  on  society  than  the  emigrant,  inasmuch 
as  the  latter  takes  his  property  with  him,  and  may  thus  strengthen 
another  country  at  the  expense  of  his  own,  whereas  the  former 
leaves  his  property  behind,  and  thus  becomes  at  all  events  neutral. 
Which  same  parallel  of  Beccaria’s  has  been  by  some  laughed  at 
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and  refuted,  and  by  others  applauded  and  defended.  For  my  own 
part,  I can  neither  exactly  accept  or  approve  it,  because  I disrelish, 
as  I have  said  already  on  other  occasions,  all  one-sided  comparisons 
between  things  which  really  embody  essential  differences.  Now-a- 
days,  at  all  events,  emigration  is  not  forbidden;  and  we  need, 
therefore,  all  the  less  argue  the  said  point.  — Filangieri  regards 
the  suicide  as  a sort  of  Exile  in  whom  the  State  has  no  longer 
any  concern  at  all,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  no  punish- 
ment against  suicide  ought  to  be  permitted,  unless  a criminal  should 
have  been  guilty  of  some  crime  involving  fines,  infamy,  confis- 
cation, or  unless  he  should  even  have  destroyed  himself  after  the 
sentence,  because  nobody  ought  to  be  condemned,  when  he  can 
no  longer  defend  himself. 

It  is,  in  the  second  place,  equally  clear  that  not  to  each  of 
the  above  anti^penal  reasons  and  reasonings  the  same  weight  legi- 
timately pertains : some  of  them  are  rather  top-heavy  than  self-sus- 
tained, and  might,  therefore,  easily  tumble  to  the  ground.  But,  in 
their  collective  strength  they  have  so  far  proved  convincing  and  in- 
vincible that,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  §,  almost  every 
modem  European  Code  has  been  altered  so  as  to  prove  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  cent  and  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
have  pretty  generally  subscribed  to  their  substantial  justice  and 
truth.  — And,  from  across  the  Atlantic  the  proem  to  a testimony 
of  the  theoretical  recognition  and  practical  adoption  of  the  spirit  that 
inspired  them  and  breathes  in  them  shall  here  find  a place.  Edward 
Livingston,  working  upon  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  France,  when 
framing  his  Code  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  where  it  has  been 
adopted,  I believe,  up  to  this  day,  speaks  as  follows  on  our  topic.  *) 
„ Melancholy,  misfortune  and  despair,  sometimes  urge  the  unhappy 
to  an  act,  which,  by  most  criminal  codes,  is  considered  as  an  offence 
of  the  deepest  die;  and  which,  being  directly  principally  against  the 
offender  himself,  would  have  required  a separate  division,  if  it  bad 
been  admitted  in  this  code.  It  has  not ; because  its  insertion  would 
be  contrary  to  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  have  been 
employed  for  framing  it.  — Suicide  can  never  be  punished  but  by 
making  the  penalty  (whether  it  be  forfeiture  or  disgrace)  fall  ex- 
clusively upon  the  innocent*  Etc.  Etc. 


*)  Project  of  a new  penal  code  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  1824,  pp.  28,  27. 
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It  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  my  task  as  historian  that  I 
should  stop  to  weigh  the  above  pro’s  and  eon’s;  but  I may  be  per- 
mitted simply  to  record  my  own  individual  impressions  on  a matter 
which  has  been  so  copiously  discussed,  and  so  variously  decided. 

I.  Touching  consummated  suicide. 

1.  In  case  of  Insanity. 

If  any  person  destroy  himself,  whilst  evidently  and  proweaUf 
either  in  a Hate  of  lunacy  or  under  an  attack  of  derangement,  there 
cannot , as  I conceive , by  any  earthly  possibility  inhere  in  either 
the  dvil  or  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Christendom  any  lawful 
right  whatsoever  to  Interfere  either  rudely  or  gently  with  the  per- 
formance  of  such  funeral  rites  as  are  customary  In  the  country. 
Such  a person  died  literally  of  disease  or  by  accident , or,  to  employ 
a favorite  and  solemn,  though  somewhat  pedantic  and  stilted,  phrase 
„by  the  visitation  of  Godtt;  and,  as  little  as  man  is  ever  really 
able  „to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man",  though  many  attempt 
to  do  so  in  long-winded,  often  equally  arrogant  and  feeble,  Essays, 
so  little  is  man  ever  by  any  circumstance  called  upon  to  visit  the 
ways  of  Ood  upon  man , or,  justified  in  trying  to  do  so.  — I am 
not  aware  that  any  Christian  government  ever  proscribed  any  par- 
ticular manner  of  dealing  with  the  corpses  of  those  who  die  a na- 
tural death  in  public  or  private  lunatic  asylums,  as  officially  declared 
confirmed  lunatics;  nor  can  I say,  whether  any  Christian  govern- 
ment would  now-a-days  incline  to  prescribe  any  specific  distinction 
to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  interment  of  such,  and  that  of  the 
inmates  of  the  said  asylums  who  have  happened  to  lay  viola* 
hands  upon  themselves . At  all  events,  however,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
sound  judgment  and  oorrect  feeling  would  enjoin  that  no  distinction 
of  the  kind  should  be  even  suggested.  As  a matter  of  course,  right 
sense  and  good  taste  would  incline  us  to  bury  all  suchlike  ill  starred 
victims,  in  whatever  manner  their  respective  deaths  had  come  about, 
without  exception  as  simply  and  quietly  as  may  be,  but  yet  deco- 
rously, feelingly,  and,  above  all,  in  a manner  that  must  preclude  the 
notion  that  either  the  Church  or  the  State  finds  aught  reprehensible 
or  culpable  in  what  the  said  unfortunate  persons  have  suffered  or 
acted.  As  we  ought  to  manifest  sympathy  with  them,  whilst  they 
are  alive,  so  we  ought  to  evidence  compassion  towards  them,  wbeo 
they  are  dead.  Any  other  procedure,  whether  implied  or  expressed, 
is  ungenerous,  unmanly,  unchristian,  unjust.  Perhaps,  tbo  nearest 
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relatives  ought  in  such  cases  to  be  consulted ; for,  speaking  strictly7, 
they  stHl  retain,  and  they  alone,  nnlees  the  femoral  take  place  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  a right  to  determine  what  should  be  done* 
— Most  certainly,  now,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial,  whether  chroni* 
cally  or  aontely  insane  persons  destroy  themselves  in  a lunatic  asylum 
or  at  home , or  anywhere  else.  If  he  or  she  really  be  insane,  It  Is 
enough  for  our  argument  No  clergyman,  no  magistrate,  as  I take 
it,  has  any  right  whatsoever  to  demand  that  in  such  distressing 
cases  any  ordinary  and  customary  decorous  or  even  religious  rite 
should  be  foregone  or  omitted.  On  the  other  band,  however,  the 
relations  or  friends  of  the  deceased  would,  unquestionably,  prove 
themselves  wanting  in  true  delicacy,  were  they  to  desire  that  he  or 
she  should  be  buried  with  aught  resembling  „pomp  or  circumstance* ; 
but  if  they  did  desire  this,  public  opinion  would  fall  heavily  enough 
upon  them,  and  very  justly  so:  and,  therefore,  even  in  such  ex- 
ceptional instances,  supposing  them  ever  to  occur,  clerical  and 
magisterial  interference  would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  perfectly 
supererogatory.  — Of  fiscal  punishment  in  such  cases  fit  were,  I trust, 
needless  to  speak. 

IL  In  case  of  non-insanity. 

No  doubt  at  all,  conscious,  wilful,  deliberate  suicide  does  clash, 
directly  and  irremediably,  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  ethics  and  the 
forms  of  Christian  society  ; and,  were  this  even  not  really  the  case, 
at  all  events  the  various  ecclesiastical  polities  of  Christendom  still 
continue  to  view  the  matter  in  this  light:  therefore,  if  the  said  po- 
litiea  have  any  rights  at  all,  and  any  duties  emanating  from  those 
very  rights,  they  are,  as  it  appears  to  me,  both  entitled  and  called 
upon  to  evince  their  disapproval,  aye,  their  condemnation,  of  every 
and  any  case  of  conscious,  wilful,  deliberate  suidde.  It  need  not 
be,  nor,  as  it  seems  to  me,  aught  it  to  be,  here  the  question:  cui 
bono?  No  matter,  whether  the  testifying  of  such  disapprobation  be 
calculated  to  multiply  or  to  paucify  the  number  of  suicides;  the 
first  and  only  question  rather  is  this:  how  can  the  Christian  com- 
munity by  its  ordonnances  and  regulations  best  show  its  sense  of 
the  earnestness  and  sacredness  of  individual  human  life? 

Away  with  every  sort  of  fiscal  ponisbmeut.  From  his  property 
the  suicide  himself  has  most  undoubtedly  separated  himself  decidedly, 
and  what  is  taken  from  it  could  only  be  a robbery  committed  on 
the  surviving  relatives,  unless  it  should  have  been  forfeited  to  thS 
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Sfate  by  acme  previous  crime  which  legally  involves  confiscation 
hf  which  case  it  would,  of  coarse,  no.t  be  the  suicidal  act  as  sack, 
but  what,  independently  of  it,  anteceded  it,  upon  which  the  punish- 
ment of  confiscation  would  be  visited. 

Away,  too,  with  all  theological  fantasticalities  and  ferocious 
farces  about  consecrated  ground,  cross-roads,  stakes,  etc-  If  say 
body  still  attach  any  vital  value,  to  lying  in  so-palied  « consecrated* 
ground,  this  is  merely  a remnant  pf  childish  superstition  which  * ought 
to  be  cast  aside,  the  sooner  the  better.  In  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  amid  the  sands  of  the  desert,  onJ  the  fields-  of  battle  — mi 
they  are.  not  consecrated  — many  of  the  holiest  of  . our  race  have 
found  their  last  resting-place,  and,  methipks,  sleep  quite  as  soundly 
as  if  their  remains  had  been  laid  beneath  the  altar  of.  Caoteihsry 
Cathedral,  or  among  the  trees  bf  Kensall  Green  Cemetery.  No 
ground  can  be  hallowed  by  Episcopal  hoousppcus;  but  all  ground 
^ hallowed  where  the  noble  and  the  virtuous  He  interred.  Ail 
our  so-called  consecrated  grave-yards  without  exception,  nay,  even 
our  Westminster  Abbeys,  and  Dynastic  Vaults  of  royalty  and  no- 
bility harbor  the  bones  of  a sufficient  number  of  tinners  of  every 
description,  of  sinners  far  blacker  and  more  loathsome,  many  of  them, 
than  the  majority  of. suicides  are:  why,  then,  should  a felo  de  so 
he  singled  out  for  exclusion?  Or,  if  excluded,  what  good  reason 
can  he  have  to  care?.  And  as  for  internments  k la  dog,  or  k la 
ass,  or  & la  cock-chafer  v these  have,  I presume,  but  few  defenders 
left  in  this  our  19th  century,  and  therefore  we  need  not  revert  to 
them  here  again. 

But,  there  still  remain  certain  earnest  and  delicate  ceremonies, 
mere  forms  too , it  is  true,  but  yet  symbol#,  — and  beyond  symbols 
man,  as  long  as  he  lives  in  flesh  and  blood,  will  never  entirely 
get  — funeral  ceremonies  which  tl\e  Church  (to.  whose  province  alone 
the  punishment  of  suicide  must  be  regarded  as  belonging)  by  way 
of  discipline,  vigilance^  order,  decorum,  may,  I humbly  ween,  refuse 
to  the  self-felon.  No  ecclesiastical  functionary  need  attend;  no  pas- 
sing bell  need  be  tolled;  no  liturgy  need  he  read;,  no  hymns  need 
be  chanted;  .no  oration  need  be  pronounced.  In  the  light  of  day 
(not  in  the  darkness  of  the  night),  at  any  hour  most  convenient  to 
the  relatives  and  friends  who  may  choose  to  accompany  the  corpse, 
let  it  be  borne  decently , like  any  other  corpse,  to  the  grave -yard, 
and  there  laid  in  its  tomb  silently.  And,  if  I mistake  not,  all  lay 
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persons  of  sense  end  feeling,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased; though  they  should  deem  and  feel  themselves  bound  by  duty, 
or  disposed  by  affection,  to  escort  the  corpse,  will  of  their  own  ac- 
cord decline  a long  train  of  mourning  coaches,  and  omit  the  delivery 
of  pathetic  speeches.  If,  however,  they  should  not  do  so  of  their 
awn  free  will,  the  Church  has  already  by  bet  passivity  sufficiently 
expressed  her  censure,  and  any  active  intermeddling  on  her  part 
with  the'  want  of  good  taste  or  of  delicate  feeling  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whose  care  the  conducting  of  the  funeral  has  thus  been 
entrusted,  seems  to  ihe  gratuitous  and  ill-advised.  — In  such  wise, 
then,  let  the  self- felon  sleep  the  sleep,  whether  deep  or  disturbed, 
of  the  tomb  amid  those  whom  a natural  death  had  pillowed  on  the 
earth’s  bosom , sleep , perchance , at  the  side  of  but  too  well  - loved 
or  but  too  ill-loved  spouse  or  child,  brother  or  sister:  our  mortal 
ear  cannot  hear  what  of  secret  converse  they  may  hold  on  their 
first  meeting  in  the  stilly  night  of  the  grave,  nor  may  any  mortal 
tongue  tell  what  their  relative  positions  to  one  another  will  be,  when 
onto  each  the  great  trumpet-voice  shall  have  sounded  its  „arise;  for 
lo!  the  hour  of  judgment  hath  come.* — 

Our  age  is  laboring  fast  to  wipe  the  stains  of  blood  from,  and 
to  erase  the  brands  of  infamy  out  of,  the  Criminal  Codes  of  the 
middle  ages  and  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and,  consequently, 
it  suits  no  longer  the  spirit  of  this  age  to  legislate  for  the  purpose 
of  inspiring  terror  into  others.  We  thank  God  that  it  is  so.  There- 
fore, such  questions  as : is  suicide  in  the  aggregate  likely  thus  to  be 
diminished?  is  any  individual  likely  thus  to  be  prevented  from  com- 
mitting self-destruction  ? are  in  my  sight  not  of  primary  importance, 
but  have  at  the  utmost  only  secondary  significance.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  procedure  I have  specified  is,  according  to  every  ima- 
ginable analogy,  more  likely  to  check  suicide  than  no  disciplinary 
visitation  at  all  would  be  likely  to  do:  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
more  than  the  disciplinary  visitation  I have  indicated  and  vindicated 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  in  harmony  with  that  degree  of  en- 
lightenment and  refinement  which  our  modern  Codes  of  Law  are, 
the  longer  the  more,  endeavoring  to  reflect  faithfully  and  powerfully. 

In  the  previous  §,  I made  a point  of  observing  silence  on  one 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  corpses  of  self- felons  which  I will  now, 
for  the  sake  of  completeness  rather  than  of  argument,  say  a very 
few  words  about  In  die  said  § I promised  to  introduce  a leading 
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article  fr6m  (he  Times  Newspaper  oi  Dec.  8,  1818.  Here  il  k 
„Upon  every  principle  of  reason  and  humanity,  if  we  may  fn  fro  Amt 
each  words  upon  such  a subject,  we  should  advise  that  the  bodies 
of  persons  dying  by  their  own  hands,  from  whatever  cause,  shook 
be  given  for  dissection.  We  have  no  question,  that  by  such  a mea- 
sure the  number  of  suicides,  particularly  of  female  suicides,  would 
be  reduced:  the  act  would,  therefore,  be  humane;  and  whatever 
number  of  bodies  were  given  for  dissection,  by  so  many  woald  the 
necessity  of  body-«tealing  be  diminished,  and  a horrible  race  of  ruf- 
fians, the  resurrection  men,  as  they  are  called,  eradicated.  Policy, 
therefore,  is  in  favour  of  the  measure.  There  iB  another  point  of 
view,  also,  in  which  we  would  recommend  the  matter  to  considera- 
tion. In  most  cases  of  suicide,  the  Jury  finds  a verdict  of  Lunacy: 
by  the  more  frequent  dissection  of  such  bodies,  therefore,  the  cause 
Of  that  most  melancholy  of  all  human  maladies,  insanity,  might  be 
more  accurately  investigated;  and  might,  perhaps,  at  last  be  well 
understood.  In  whatever  way  the  act  operated,  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  useful:  if  it  checked  suicide,  its  beneficial  tendency  would  be 
obvious:  if  it  failed  of  this  effect,  it  would  at  least  dimmish  grave* 
robbing.  We  sincerely  recommend  the  subject  to  public  attention.* 
So  far  Mr.  Anonymous.  Consequently,  also  the  bodies  of  veri- 
tably insane  persons!  What  we  have  already  said  implies  our  de- 
cided dissent  from  this  part  of  the  said  proposition.  Consequently, 
also  the  bodies  of  the  highest  classes  1 1 But,  pray,  would  not  Mr. 
Anonymous  have  found  some  saving  clause  for  a Lord  Clive,  I 
Viscount  Castlereagh,  a 8ir  Samuel  RomiDy,  a Mr.  Whitbread,  a 
Lord  Congleton,  and  sundry  others  of  a like  station?  Nor  was  Mr. 
Anonymous’  proposition  by  any  means  an  original  idea;  something 
very  similar  may  be  found  as  passed  law  in  the  modern  Codes  of 
e.  g.  Saxony,  Baden,  Hessen  (which  the  reader  shall  be  left  to  con- 
sult at  his  leisure),  however  only  in  regard  to  wilful  suicides,  and 
this  is  a tangible  improvement  thereon.  Bat  — mark  this  — e.g. 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  the  relatives  can  legally  rescue  the 
suicidal  corpse  from  the  Anatomist’s  Knife  by  paying  a certain  f*sd 
sum  of  money,  and  e.  g.  in  tbe  Kingdom  of  Wtirttemberg  it  is  s 
thing  unheard-of  that  the  corpse  of  nay  person  of  gentle  birth, 
good  property,  high  office  is  really  conveyed  into  either  the  nears* 
public  Anatomy  or  any  private  Surgery ! And  in  these  circumstances 
lies  the  vulnerable  and  even  damning  element  of  the  law  under  mm* 
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tion,  practically,  if  riot  theoretically.  We  hate  sorrily  enough  ol 
separate  laws  for  the  Rich  and  High  and  the  Poor  and  Low  operat- 
ing daring  their  lives,  without  adding  thereto  laws  which  shall  make 
a distinction,  invidious,  unjust,  cruel,  disgusting,  between  them,  when 
they  are  dead!  (vide  what  was  said  in  §.  Id). 

U.  Touching  attempted  suicide. 

1.  In  case  of  Insanity. 

Here  nothing  need  be  added  to  what  is  implied  in  what  we 
have  previously  said.  The  Physician  alone  would  have  to  be  con- 
sulted, and  an  Asylum  would  alone  have  to  be  recommended. 

2.  In  case  of  non-insanity. 

Very  many  and  very  various  modes  of  punishing  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  have  been  both  projected  in  law-books  and  actually 
carried  into  effect,  some  capricious  and  harsh,  others  more  judicious 
and  humane,  e.  g.  severe  corporal  punishment,  permanent  banishment 
out  of  the  country,  monetary  fines,  imprisonment,  condemnation  to 
hard  labor  in  the  public  works  for  six  or  twelve  months,  temporary 
confinement  in  a hospital  or  penitentiary,  citation  and  admonition 
before  the  magistrates,  being  placed  under  the  special  surveillance  of 
the  police,  etc.  etc. 

Of  course,  the  entire  question  requires  several  distinctions.  For 
instance.  Firstly,  it  is  not  the  same  thing,  whether  a person  volun- 
tarily stopped  short,  or  was  checked  by  others.  Secondly,  it  is  not 
the  same  thing,  whether  a person  made  the  attempt  from  melan- 
choly, grief,  sickness,  poverty,  or  from  some  merely  frivolous  motive 
or  superficial  cause.  Thirdly,  it  is  not  the  same  thing,  whether  a 
person  be  of  otherwise  moral  and  inoffensive  character,  or  in  general 
of  dangerous  temper  and  vicious  life.  Fourthly,  it  is  not  the  same 
thing,  whether  a person  be  edneated  and  have  a sheltering  home, 
or  be  ignorant  and  comparatively  adrift  on  the  wide  world. 

The  offender  or  sufferer  is  still  there,  can  state  or  prove  his 
or  her  reasons.  Well,  let  these  reasons  be  assigned  and  shown  to 
the  physician  or  clergyman,  magistrate  or  ponce-officer,  town -mis- 
sionary or  director  of  the  Union;  and,  when  they  have«been  inves- 
tigated, let  the  fittest  persons  or  person  endeavor  to  remove  them, 
whether  they  be  internal  or  external,  or  both.  If  you  cannot  remove 
them , the  attempt  will,  in  all  human  probability,  be  sooner  or  later 
repeated,  and  attended  with  better  success;  and,  unless  you  really 
do  remove  them*  you  have  but  little  reason  to  expect,  and  certainly 
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no  power  to  force,  a person,  who  has  arrived  at  the  years  of  dis- 
cretion , to  live.  Mere  magisterial  exhortations  or  ghostly  ministra- 
tions cannot  cure  deep-seated  physical  disease,  or  scare  away  ghastly 
mental  affliction;  mere  precautionary  vigilance  cannot  supply  bread, 
provide  labor,  silence  duns,  discharge  debts ; mere  words  cannot  help 
where  actions  were  wanted:  — and;  have  you  evena  right  to  detain 
a fellow-being  in  life,  if  that  life  he,  and  tatist,  by  a sort  of  sad 
necessity,  remain,  to  him  or  her  merely  a prolonged  process  of 
sickness,  or  of  starvation,  or  of  infamy,  or  of  remorse? 

But,  is  not  every  one  among  us  called  upon  by  a divine  voice 
to  be  his  „ brother’s  keeper  ?*  Doubtless  ! Remember,  however,  that 
it  is  sorry  keeping  which  steps  in  „at  the  eleventh  hoar*  only. 
^Obsta  principiis^  in  others,  as  well  as  in  thyself:  — and  then 
thou  mayst,  0 Christian  Law-Court,  ‘throw  overboard  the  question 
about  the  best  mode  of  punishing  (or,  dealing  with)  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  suicide;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  will  far  less  frequently 
present  itself  to  thy  notice;  — and,  secondly,  the  rarer  eases  need 
not  concern  thee:  philanthropy,  the  „good  Samaritan",  will  enact 
what  the  peculiar  circumstances  attendant  on  the  individual  case  shall 
suggest  as  needful  or  salutary.  * 

Nor  would  we  place  in  matters  of  this  description  much  depen- 
danee  on  e.  g.  that  honorable  and  sapient  gentleman  in  our  own 
Metropolis  who  would' fain  „ put  down"  this  and  that,  anything  and 
everything:  Sir  Peter  .....  may  be  very  busy  and  very  potent,  bat 
far  busier  and  more  potent  still  are  they  who  „mow  down* , even 
e.  g.  yon  three  weird-sisters,  the  spectres  of  Despair,  Drunkenness  and 
Fever,  which  year  by  year,  month  by  month,  week  by  week,  day  by 
day.  and  night  by  night  appear,  not  on  a desert  heath,  but  on  some 
one  of  the  crowded  Thames’  bridges,  and4  the  first  of  Whieh,  whilst 
gazing  oe’r  our  City  of  Cities,  speaks,  as  a noble-minded  and  shaip- 
sighted  and  carefully  listening  living  poet  assures  us, I)  thus: 

„ Countless  thousands  bend  to  me, 

In  rags  and  purple,  io  hovel  aod  hall; 

And  pay  the  tax  of  misery, 

With  tears  and  blood  and  spoken  gall. 

Whenever  they  cry 
For  aid  to  die , 

I give  them  courage  to  dare  the  worst, 


--1)  The  Mowers.  Town  Lyrics,  by  Charles  Mackay,  1849. 
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And  leave  their  ban  on  a world  accurst  i 

I show  them  the  river  — so  black  and  deep  — * 

They  lake  the  plunge  — they  sink  to  sleep: 

I show  them  poison  — I show  them  rope  — 

They  rush  to  death  without  a hope! 

Poison  and  rope  and  pistol  ball,  * 

Welcome  either,  welcome  all! 

I am  the  lo^d  of  the  teeming  town,  s5 

/ mow  them  down,  1 mow  them  down.*  );t 

Though,  however,  unsuccessfully  attempted  suicide  be  not  exactly 
a proper  topic  for  either  penal  codes  or  police  regulations,  one  thing 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  beyond  dispute : no  person  who  had  made! 
an  attempt  upon  his  own  life  can  fitly  be  placed  in,  or  left  in,  any* 
office  of  trust,  dignity,  influence,  responsibility.  The  public  wardens 
of  religion,  morality,  law,  and  order  would  appear  to  me  to  owe. 
this  consideration  to  both  Church  and  State:  and  the  reasons  are: 
too  self-evident  to  require  specification. 


And  here  and  now,  then,  having  reached  the  goal  of  our  some- 
what long  and  wearisome  wanderings,  I will  lay  down  the  pen  which, 

I know  well,  I have  not  held  always  with  equally  steady  hand,  or 
used  to  equally  good  purpose.  No  doubt,  erudite  and  thoughtful 
persons  will  discover  errors  both  of  ignorance  and  over -haste  in 
some  paragraphs;  no  doubt,  the  orthodox  and  sensitive  among  my 
cpmpatriots  will  shrink  with  horror  from  the  standing-point,  on  which  *< 
I have  fearlessly  placed  myself,  and  from  the  results,  at  which  I- 
have  conscientiously  arrived,  in  some  parts  of  my  treatise.  — My 
excuse  to  the  first-mentioned,  class  of  people  must  be  the  great  ex- 
tent of  territory  over  which  my  reading  had  to  range,  and  the  un-o 
questionable  intricacy  of  many  of  the  points  which  I was  obliged 
to  grapple  with.  Had  we  not  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  most  - 
subtle  thinkers  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  as  well,  as  likewise  to 
deal  with  the  most  dreamy  Asiatic  mystics,  and  the  sternest  off- 
springs of  a semi-savage  state?  Had  we  not  to  develop  well -di- 
gested systems  of  religious  faith  or  of  speculative  boldness  as  well 
as  also  to  draw  inferences  from  the  merest  fragments  of  laws  or 
from  isolated  passages  in  tediously  lengthy  codes  of  law?  Had  we 
not  often  to  stop  to  analyse  various  merely  verbal  or  formal  items 
as  well  as  equally  to  endeavor  to  acquire  synthetically  a clear  in* 
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sight  into  the  relations  and  connexions  of  the  mental  and  social 
phenomena  which  lay  before  ns  ? — To  the  second  class  of  people 
above  alluded  to  I have,  however,  no  apology  to  offer,  unless  they 
should  incline  to  view  a deliberate  avowal  of  manly  sincerity  in  the 
light  of  one.  I have  not  concealed  from  the  reader  that  I once, 
fervently  and  zealously,  entertained  what  have  come  to  be  called 
among  ourselves  now-a-days , strangely  enough  by  die  by,  evange- 
lical opinions,  nor  have  I made  any  secret  of  the  struggle  and  pain 
it  cost  use  gradually  to  outgrow  and  finally  to  cast  away  those  same 
opinions.  That  neither  the  Nicene  Creed  nor  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles 
have  any  very  special  value  in  my  eyes,  I have  said  more  than 
once  in  perfectly  explicit  language,  and  I have  on  all  suitable  oc- 
casions frankly  confessed  absolutely  my  heterodox,  rationalistic  con- 
victions about  Prophets  and  Apostles,  the  mission  of  Moses  and  the 
nature  of  Jesus,  the  origin  of  Judaism  and  the  essence  of  Christhmism. 
These  convictions  1 do  not  force  upon  any  body;  I merely  lay  them 
before  the  impartial,  intelligent,  educated  reader  for  examination ; and 
all  I wish  to  say  in  reference  to  them,  is  this:  neither  catechixatkm 
nor  vituperation  from  clergyman  or  laywoman  would  exetebe  even 
the  slightest  influence  towards  shaking  ay  own  individual  petsuasko 
of  their  substantial  correctness.  — And  as  to  the  apparently  anti-AngS- 
can  spkit  which  breathes  in  many  of  the  preceding  pages,  I aunt  be 
allowed  to  observe  that  one  may,  surely,  at  this  time  of  day  at  least, 
and  after  the  mournful  display  We  have  recently  made  oi  many  of  ow 
national  characteristics,  be  an  Englishman,  tine,  loyal,  patriotic,  wUhtmt 
being  * John-Bullish  aye,  just  by  being  a declared  enemy  to  all  un- 
adulterated „ John  Bullism*  which  is,  frequently  and  in  many  respects, 
only  another  term  for  ignorant  conceit,  or  shallow  bigotry , or  iar 
sufferable  arrogance,  or  contemptible  hypocrisy,  for  most  itapid  Bk 
bliolatry,  or  most  Iniquitous  Mammonolatry , or  most  ridiculous  Ari- 
stolatry ; and  to  which  we  may  with  much  just  cause  put  yon  well- 
known  question:  „why  beboldest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy 
brother’s  eye,  but  ooneiderest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye 
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MISPRINTS. 


As  the  foregoing  Book  has  been  printed  in  Germany,  and  about  one  half 
of  it  when  I had  no  opportunity  of  communicating  orally  with  the  very  intel- 
ligent and  obliging  compositor,  who  happens  to  be  unacquainted  with  English,  it 
is  pretty  natural  to  suppose  that,  despite  our  united  pains,  several  errata  have 
crept  into  the  English  text.  Very  few  of  them,  however,  have  appeared  to  me 
of  such  importance  as  to  call  for  especial  notice  here.  Occasional  mistakes  in 
punctuation  or  orthography  (e.  g.  strictist  for  strictest,  §.  28,  p.  82,  J’ll  for  I’ll, 
§.  72,  p.  150  and  §.  78,  p.  154),  the  reader  may  surely  be  left  to  correct  for 
himself.  Nor  is  ho  very  likely  to  be  misled  by  an  occasional  wrong  word  (e.  g. 
also  I for  alas!  §.  8,  p.  75,  narratives  for  narrates,  § 49,  p.  43,  or  even  the  oc- 
casional omission  of  some  trifling  word  (e.  g.  been  for  been  called,  §.  66,  p.  72, 
from  town  for  from  the  town,  §.  36,  p.  171). 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  likewise  to  occasional  slight  defects  in  the  ac- 
centuation, vocalization,  or  termination  of  some  foreign  words  (e.g.  forrUnFb 

§.  48,  p.  12,  berischith  for  bereschith,  §.  57,  p.  Ill,  Moera  for  Moira,  §.  4,  p.  24, 
for  ««,  g.  26,  p.  51,  cynosarge  for  cynosarges,  §.  27,  p.  69),  and  in  tho 
spelling  of  Proper  Names  of  persons  (e.  g.  Origines  for  Origenes,  §.  6,  p.  49,  Me- 
lancthon  for  Melanchthon,  §.  66,  p.  60,  Menckenism  for  Menkenism,  §.  63,  p.  4, 
Grossley  for  Grosley,  §.  11,  p.  136,  and  sundry  inaccuracies  in  two  or  three  of 
the  Roman  names  in  § 35,  p.  199  at  the  bottom). 

More  awkward , because  sense-disturbing,  are  some  few  wrong  words  or  forms 
(e.  g.  aegre  for  aeque,  non  for  cum,  misertane  for  misertam,  quaeretur  for  quae- 
reretur,  §.  28,  p.  80,  fama  for  fame,  causa  for  causa,  §.  69.  p.  94,  de  for  te, 
§.  30,  p.  112,  6 rjtoc  totioc  for  6 roitoc  6 Tiioc,  §•  44,  p.  35,  though  most  of 
them  may  be  found  correctly  printed  in  other  parts  of  the  Treatise,  when  in- 
cidentally introduced);  and  likewise  some  few  wrong  numbers  (e.  g.  XVI,  16  for 
V,  6,  §.  22,  p.  4,  V,  6 for  XVI,  16  ibid.  p.  15,  Finchk,  1827  for  Finckh,  1847, 
§.  24,  p.  27,  pp.  248,  249  for  pp.  81,  82,  |.  30,  p.  Ill,  1300  for  1700,  g.  37, 
p.  34,  20  for  29,  §.  65,  p.  44. 
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